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2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human :  One  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear.    It  stands  between  the  malleus  ami  the 
stapes,  and  is  connected  with  them  by  arti- 
cular surfaces.    It  does  not  resemble  an  anvil 
so  closely  as  it  does  a  tooth  with  two  fangs 
widely  separated.    These  constitute  a  body  and 
two  processes.    (Qitain.) 

(2)  Cvmpar.  :  The  incus  is  represented  only 
by  a   ligament   in  birds,  by  a   cartilage   in 
sphenodon  (Hatteria)  and  other  reptiles,  and 
by  the  hyo-mandibular  bone  in  osseous  fishes. 
(Huxley.) 

*  In-cuse',  *  in -cuss',  v.t.    [Lat.  incussus, 
pa.  par.  of  incutio  =  to  strike  upon  :  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  quatio  =  to  shake.]     To  impress  by 
striking  or  stamping  with  a  hammer,  as  a  coin. 
(Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.t  p.  4.) 

*  In-cuss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    (INCUSE.]    The 
act  of  striking  ;  concussion. 

*  In-cute',  v.t.    [Lat.  incutio  —  to  strike  upon.] 
To  strike  in.    (Becon :  Works,  i.  63.) 

*  In'  da  gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  indagatus,  pa.  par. 
of  iiufago  =  to  trace  out,  to  track.]    To  trace 
out ;  to  seek  or  search  out. 

•In  da  ga'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  indagatio,  from 
indagatus,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  indago.]  The  act  or 
process  of  searching  or  seeking  out ;  search, 
Inquiry,  investigation. 

"  Part  bath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and  some  by 
human  indagation."— Brotfne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  i., 
ch.  i. 

•In'-da-gji-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  indagtUfe);  -ive.] 
Searching,  investigating  ;  given  or  inclined  to 
investigation. 

*  In'-da-ga-tdr,    «.     [Lat.,    from  indagatus, 
pa.  par.  of  indago.]    One  who  searches  out, 
seeks  into,  or  investigates ;  a  searcher ;  an 
investigator. 

"  Searched  Into  by  such  skilful  indagatort  of 
nature."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  46$. 

*  In  dam  aged  (aged  as  Igd),  a.    [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Bug.  damaged  (q.v.).]    Not  dam- 
aged, unhurt. 

•la-dart',  v.t.    [END ART.] 

•inde,  a.    [INDIGO.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Indigo  or  azure-coloured. 

II.  Her. :  A  name  applied  to  azure,  from 
the  sapphire,  because  India  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  these  gems. 

•Ill-debt'  (ft  silent),  v.t.  [O.  Pr.  endetter, 
endebter  =  to  bring  into  debt :  en-  =  in,  into, 
and  dMe,  debte  =  a  debt  (q.v.).]  To  bring 
into  debt ;  to  bring  under  obligation. 

"Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none." 

Daniel :  To  the  Kiiy't  Majesty. 

In-debt'  ed  (6  silent),  a.    [!NDEBT.] 

1.  Being  under  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  having 
incurred   a   debt ;   bound  to  repayment   or 
restitution. 

"  He  began  to  natter  the  common  people,  and 
ipecially  those  that  were  indebted"— North :  Plutarch. 
p.  128. 

2.  Morally  bound  or  obliged  by  something 
received  for  which  restitution,  return,  or  grati- 
tude is  due. 

"Grant  her  indeottd  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved."  Catopcr :  Truth,  433. 

In-debt  ed-ness  (6  silent),   s.     [Eng.  in- 
debted ;  -ness.] 
L  The  state  of  being  indebted  or  in  debt. 

2.  The  amount  of  debts  owing ;  debts  col- 
lectively. 

3.  The  state  of  being  morally  indebted  or 
bound. 

*  In-debt -ment  (6  silent),  s.    [Eng.  indebt; 
-rnxnt.}      The  state  of  being  indebted;   in- 
debtedness. 

"  If  thou  wilt  needs  wilfully  Hue  and  dye  in  a  just 
tndeblmmt."—Bp.  Hull :  Balm  of  Gilead. 

ln-de'-5en  9Jr,   *  In-de'-^enge,   s.     [Lat. 

indecentia,  from  indecens  =  unbecoming,  in- 
decent (q.v.) ;  Fr.  indecence  •  Ital.  indecema  ; 
8p.  indecencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or 
unbecoming. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or 
Indelicate. 

"  He  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  reform  indecency  In 


3.  That  which  is  Indecent  or  unbecoming. 

"Of  the  indecencia  of  an  Heroick  Poem,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  that  show  disproportion."— 
Uabbet  :  On  On  Pref.  before  (iondibtrt. 

4.  That  which  is  indecent   or   indelicate 
either  in  words  or  actions  ;  a  word  or  action 
which  is  a  violation  of  modesty,  and  partak- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lewdness  or 
obscenity. 

"  They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the  ear 
or  to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  imitcenciti."— 
Beattie :  Moral  .Science,  pt.  i..  ch.  li.,  J  6- 

in-de'-^ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indecens  = 
unbecoming  :  in-  =  not,  and  decent  =  becom- 
ing, decent  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  8p.  indecente,] 

*  1.    Unbecoming,    unseemly,    disgracing, 
humiliating. 

"Repeated  and  indecent  overthrow." 

Milton :  P.  L..  vi  601. 

2.  Unbecoming ;  unfit  for  modest  eyes  or 
ears ;  offensive  to  modesty  or  delicacy ;  inde- 
corous, indelicate,  immodest,  gross,  obscene. 

"  Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent  glee." 
Byron :  ChU.de  Harold,  It  T2. 

IT  Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but 
more  than  indelicacy ;  these  both  respect  the 
outward  behaviour,  but  immodesty  springs 
from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ;  indelicacy 
from  want  of  education. 

Indecent -assault,  s. 

Law :  An  assault  more  or  less  inconsistent 
with  decency. 

indecent-book, ». 

Law:  An  obscene  book.  The  sale  of  in- 
decent books,  prints,  or  photographs  is  a 
misdemeanour.  By  20  &  21  Vic.  c.  83,  houses 
where  they  are  suspected  to  be  kept  may  be 
summarily  searched  and  the  books  or  prints 
destroyed. 

Indecent  exposure,  s. 

Law :  Exposure  of  the  person  in  an  indecent 
manner ;  it  is  an  indictable  offence  at  com- 
mon law. 

indecent  photograph,  IL 

Law :  An  obscene  photograph.  [INDECENT- 
BOOK.] 

indecent-print,  a. 

Law :  An  obscene  print.     [INDECENT-BOOK.] 
In-de'-cent-l^,   adv.      [Eng.   indecent;    -ly.] 
In  an  indecent,  unbecoming  manner. 

"And  when  indecently  I  rave." 

Swift:  To  Stella  (1723-4). 

In-dS-cId-n-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pret 
in-  =  not,  &n&deciduatus,  from  deciduus  =  that 
which  is  cut  or  lopped  oft'.] 

Zool.  :  A  primary  division  of  Placental 
Mammalia,  named  by  Prof.  Huxley  from  their 
having  the  placenta  non-deciduous.  It  con- 
tains the  Orders  Ungulata  and  Cetacea. 

In-de-9ld'-U-ate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deciduate  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  Non-deciduate  ;  not  having  decidua, 

in-de-cld'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deciduous  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  falling  down  or  off. 

"  The  indeciduoiu  and  unshaken  locks  of  Apollo."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Erraurt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

Bot. :  Not  deciduous  ;  used  of  leaves,  pe- 
tals, &c. 

*  In-de9'-I-ma-ble,  a.   [Fr.  indecimable,  from 

Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  Low  Lat.  decimo  =  to  pay  a 
tithe  ;  Lat.  decimo  =  a  tenth  part ;  decem  = 
ten.]  [DECIMAL.]  Not  liable  to  decimation 
or  the  payment  of  tithes. 

In-de-ci'-pber-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  decipherable  (q.v.).]  Not  decipherable  ; 
incapable  of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

*  In-de-ci'-pher-a-bl^,  adv.    [Eng.  indeci- 
pherab(le) ;  -ly.]    So  as  to  be  indecipherable. 

In-de-9l  -fion,  s.  [Pref.  -in  (2),  and  decision 
(q.v.).]  Want  of  decision  ;  want  of  firmness 
or  determination  of  the  will ;  a  wavering  of 
the  mind ;  irresolution. 

"A  strange  appearance  of  indention  and  insin- 
cerity."— MacatUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

In-de-9i'-slve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decisive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  decisive ;  not  bringing  to  a  final  or 
decisive  issue  ;  not  final  or  conclusive. 

"  The  caiu|<aign  had  everywhere  been  inderitite."— 
Macaula//:  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  xvL 


2.  Not  coming  to  a  decision ;  undecided  ( 
wanting  in  decision  ;  prone  to  indecision ; 
irresolute, wavering,  vacillating,  hesitating. 

In-dS-Cl'-sIve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  indecisive  ;  -Zy.J 
In  an  indecisive  manner. 

'  Ia-de-9i'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indecisive; 
•nets.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
cisive ;  an  unsettled  state. 

In-de-clin'-a-ble,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  indecUna. 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  decliualilis  —  decli- 
nable (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Gram. :  That  cannot  be  declined ;  not  de- 
clinable ;  not  varied  by  terminations  ;  having 
no  cases. 

"  In  order  to  express  by  one  indeclinable  word  what 
would  otherwise  have  required  two  or  three  words."— 
Beattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  1.,  ch.  L,  i  S. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  cannot  be  de- 
clined. 

*  in-de-clin'-a-biy,  adv.    [Eng.  indecUna- 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Without  declension  or  turn- 
ing away ;  without  variation. 

"  To  follow  indtcHitably  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England."— Mountague :  Appeals  to  Ccttar.  p.  111. 

2.  Gram. :  Without  declension  or  variation 
of  terminations. 

in-de-com  pos -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  decomposable  (q.v.).]  That  can  not 
be  decomposed ;  not  liable  or  subject  to  de- 
composition or  resolution  into  the  primary 
constituent  elements. 

In-de-com-pos'-a-ble-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  in- 
decomposable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indecomposable  ;  incapability  of  decom- 
position. 

In-de  cor  -ous,  In-dee  -or-ous,  a.    [Lat. 

indecorus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  decorus  =  be- 
coming ;  decus  =  an  honour.]  Not  decorous ; 
unbecoming ;  violating  propriety,  decorum,  or 
good  manners  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  ;  impolite,  uncivil,  unseemly. 

"It  was  useless  and  indecoroitt  to  attempt  any  thing 
by  mere  struggle."— Burke:  Army  Ettimatet,  1790. 

In-de-cbV-ous-l^,    In  -  dec'-or-ous  -  Vjr 

adv.  [Eng.  indecorous;  -ly.]  In  an  indecor 
ous,  unseemly,  or  unbecoming  manner. 

in  de-cor  ous  ness.  In  dec  or-ous- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  i>idecorous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indecorous  ;  violation 
of  propriety,  decorum,  or  good  manners. 

tn-de-cbr'-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  what  is  unbe- 
coming; neut.  sing,  of  indecorus  =  unbecoming, 
indecorous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  decorum ;  violation  of  pro- 
priety or  the  established  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, or  the  form  of  respect  due  to  station 
and  age. 

2.  An  indecorous    or    unbecoming  act ;  a 
breach  of  decorum. 

"Some  slight  indecorum* therefore,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  find."—  Warburton  :  Divine  Legatien, 
bk.  vL.  {  2. 

In-deed ,  *In-dede',odt>.  [Prep,  in,  and  deed.] 
1.  In  reality,  in  truth,  of  a  truth,  in  very 
fact.  It  is  used  variously  :  sometimes  em- 
phatically, as  in  (1)  ;  sometimes  as  noting  an 
admission  or  concession,  as  in  (2)  ;  sometimes 
as  an  interjection  or  expression  of  surprise, 
or  as  calling  for  affirmation  or  confirmation, 
as  in  (3). 

(1)    "  If  it  so  be  that  they  indede  so  dyd." 

Surrey:  Virgil*  ;  .fneit  bk.  It 

(!)  "Against  these  forces  were  prepared  to  tb* 
number  of  near  one  hundred  ships  ;  not  so  great  of 
bulk  indeed,  but  of  a  more  niuibie  motion."— Bacon. 

W  "None  but  mine  own  people."  "Indeed I"— 
Skaketp.  :  Merry  Wirei  of  Windtor,  iv.  t 

If  The  two  elements  of  the  word,  are  some- 
times found  separated  by  the  word  very,  to 
add  emphasis  to  the  statement. 

"  /it  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  the*."— 
Exodut  ix.  26. 


-bn-I-t^.s.  [Eng.  indefati- 
gable; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
defatigable; unweariedness,  persistence. 

In-de'-laf-I-ga-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
defatigabilis  —  hot  to  be  wearied :  in  =  not, 
and  defatigo  =  to  tire  out ;  from  de  =  down, 
extremely,  and  fatigo  =  to  tire,  to  weary.) 
That  cannot  be  fatigued  or  tired  out;  not 
yielding  to  fatigue  or  exertion ;  unceasing  in 


boll,  boj^;  pout,  jofrl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  tf»i«1  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.   -tton,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,    slon  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious.  -slons  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dfl* 
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exertions  or  efforts;  unwearied  in   labour; 
untiring  or  unremitting  in  work. 

"  He  wu  indefatigable,  ami  at  length  successful  in 
hii  attempt*.'—  Macaulay:  Bltt.  Ens/.,  ch.  xi. 

In  de-fat-I  ga-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inde- 
fatigable; -ness'.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indefatigable  ;  indefatigability. 

"  They  come  short  of  hi*  indrfat!ijableneu."—Par- 
nell:  life  of  Zoiiut. 

In-de-fat'-I-ga-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefati- 
gab(le);  -ly.]  Without  weariness  or  fatigue; 
unremittingly  ;  untiringly. 

"  He  exerted  himself  indr/iMgably  to  improve  their 
di»cipllne."—  Macaulay:  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ivl. 

•In-de-fat-I-ga'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  indefatiga- 
tvs  =  unwearied.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  unwearied  ;  unweariedness. 

In-de^feas-I-bil'-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  indefeasi- 
ble ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
feasible :  as,  the  indefensibility  of  a  title. 

In-dc  -f  eas'-I-ble,  *  in-de  f  eas  a  ble, 
»  In  de  f  els  I  ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  defeasible  (q.v.).]  Not  defeasible  ;  that 
cannot  be  made  void  ;  not  to  be  defeated. 

"  Doctrine  of  indtfetulble  hereditary  right."—  J/acou- 
lay  .'  Hitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  ziv. 

fo-dS-feas'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefeasib(k); 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  made  void. 

"  As  truly  and  as  indefensibly  royal  as  the  House  of 
BtuarL"—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


l  -I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  indefecti- 
ble ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
fectible ;  freedom  from  liability  to  defect,  de- 
cay, or  failure. 

"  He  alone  hath  Infallibility  and  indef  edibility."— 
Bp.  Hall  :  True  Peace  Maker. 

•  In-dS-fSct'-I-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  defectible  (q.v.).]  Not  defectible  ;  not 
liable  to  defect,  decay,  or  failure. 


•  in-dS-lSct'-Ive,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
defective  (q.v.).]    Not  defective  ;  free  from  de- 
fect ;  perfect ;  complete. 

"Seven  are  my  daughters,  of  a  form  divine 
With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line." 

Croxall:  Ovid;  Metamorphotei  ri 

•  In-de'-felf'-I-ble,  a.    [INDEFEASIBLE.] 

•  In-d$-fSn-8l-blr-I-ty,  5.     [Eng.  indefen- 
sible; -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
defensible. 

In  de  fen  si  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
defensible  (q.v.).]  Not  defensible  ;  incapable 
of  being  defended,  maintained,  justified,  or 
•vindicated  :  as,  A  town  is  indefensible  ;  A  line  of 
conduct  is  indefensible. 

fa-de-fgn'-sl-bly;  adv.  [Eng.  indefensible) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  defended, 
maintained,  justified,  or  vindicated. 

"Some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  still  indrfeniL 

•  My  indelicate.*— Mickle :  Lutiad,  bk.  ix.    (Netett.) 

•  In-dS-fSn'-sive,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dejtnsive  (q.v.).]    Having  no  defence ;  defence- 
less. 

"The  sword  awe*  the  indef entice  Til  lager.  "—.Sir  T. 
Herbert :  Travel*,  p.  837. 

•  In-dS-fIc'-len-9y  (o  as  sh),  «.    [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  deficiency  (q.v.).]    The  quality 
of  not  being  deficient ;  fulness  ;  completeness. 

"  The  indeftciency  of  faith."— Strype  :  Lift  of  Parker 
(an.  li»5|. 

•  In  de  f  Ic  lent  (o  as  sh),  a.      [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  deficient  (q.v.).]    Not  deficient ; 
full ;  perfect. 

,  "The  \ndrfcimi  spring;  no  winter  fears." 

O.  Fletcher :  Chraft  Triumph  after  Death. 

In-dS-f  in'-a-ble,  «.  |"Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
definable  (q.v.).]  Not  definable ;  that  cannot 
be  defined  ;  incapable  or  insusceptible  of  de- 
finition ;  inexplicable. 

In-de'-fin'-sV-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  indefinable) ; 
•ly.]  In  an  indefinable  manner  or  degree  ;  BO 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  definition. 

In  def  I  nite.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  de- 
finite (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  limited  or  defined  ;  not  determinate ; 
not  precise,  exact,  or  certain  ;  vague,  not  in 
exact  or  precise  terms. 

;        "The  time  of  this  last  is  left  indefinU»."-Drydm ; 
Art  of  Poetry, 


2.  Having  no  definite,  determinate,  or  cer- 
tain limits  ;  large  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  man,  though  not  absolutely  without  limits. 
It  is  often  contrasted  with  infinite. 

"Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  maybe  indefinite; 
though  it  is  not  boundless  in  itself,  ft  may  be  so  to 
human  comprehension." — Spectator.  (Toad.) 

3.  Infinite,  without  limit. 

-npton :  Sickntu,  v. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (Of  stamens,  <tc.):  Not  definite  ;  not 
constant  in  number,  usually  more  than  twenty. 

2.  Math.  :  Unbounded  or  unlimited.    If  the 
direction  of  a  line  only  is  given,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  in  both  directions  from  any 
point  of  it  without  limits ;  such  a  line  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  indefinite  line.    If  we 
speak  of  that  portion  of  a  straight  line  which 
lies  entirely  on  one  side  of  any  point  of  it,  it 
is  said  to  extend  indefinitely  in  that  direction. 
A  plane  extends  indefinitely  in  all  directions, 
unless  limited  by  a  boundary  :   it  may  be 
limited  in  one  or  more  directions  by  a  line  or 
lines,  and  indefinite  in  all  other  directions. 
[SPACE.] 

indefinite-Inflorescence,  s. 

Bot. :  Inflorescence  with  the  flowers  arising 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  thus  leaving  the 
terminal  bud  to  develop  and  become  a  twig  or 
branch,  lengthening  indefinitely. 

Indefinite-proposition,  s. 

Logic :  A  proposition  having  for  its  subject 
a  common  term  without  any  sign  to  indicate 
distribution  or  non-distribution :  as,  Man  is 
mortal. 

Indefinite-term,  ». 

Logic:  A  privative  or  negative  term,  in 
that  it  does  not  define  or  mark  out  an  object 
by  a  positive  attribute  as  a  definite  term  does  : 
as,  unorganized ;  not-Csesar. 

In-deT-I-nlte-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  indefinite;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  indefinite  manner  or  degree ;  with- 
out certain  or  settled  limitation. 

"  If  the  world  be  indefinitely  extended,  that  is,  so 
far  as  no  human  intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  it.' 
—Ray :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Without  certainty  or  precision  ;  vaguely. 

"And  besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely, 
when  it  should  determine  or  expire."  —  Bacon  : 
Henry  VII.,  p.  111. 

in  def  I  nite  ness,  *  In  -  def-  i  -  nite  - 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  indefinite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indefinite,  undefined, 
unlimited,  or  not  precise  or  certain ;  vague- 
ness. 

"The  indrflnitrnttte  of  the  charge  implies  a  gener- 
alllty."— Bp.  Ban :  Bett  Bargaine. 

In-de-fln'-I-tude,  s.  [Eng.  indefinite); 
-tide.] 

1.  Indeflniteness  ;    want  of   certainty  or 
precision ;  vagueness. 

2.  Number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our 
comprehension,  but  yet  finite. 

"They  arise  to  a  strange  and  prodigious  multitude, 
if  not  indrjlnitude,  by  their  various  positions."— Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  15. 

*  In-dS-f  in'-I-ty,  ».     [Eng.  indefinite) ;  -y.] 
Indefinitude,  vagueness.      (North:   Examen, 
p.  144.) 

*  In  de-flour  -Ish-ing,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Lat.  defioro  =  to  take  away  flowers.]    Ever 
flourishing  or  blooming. 

"Where  beauties  indellourlihing  abide." 

O.  Fletcher:  Chritt't  Victory. 

In-de-bis'-cence,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dehiscence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indehi scent. 

In-de-hls'-cent,  a.  [Pref.  tn-,  and  Lat.  de- 
hiscens,  pr.  par.  of  dehisco  =  to  gape.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  fruit) :  Not  dehiscing,  not  opening 
when  ripe.  Example  :  the  hazel  nut 

*  In  dS-layed',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
delayed.]    Not  delayed,  postponed,  or  put  off. 

"  With  promise  to  make  my  return  indelayed."— 
Strype :  Memorial*  (an.  1558). 

*In-dS-lay-«5d-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indelaytd; 
-ly.]  Without  delay. 

"That  the  order  might  be  indelayedly  taken."— 
fstryp* :  Memorial*  (an.  1553). 

*  In  de  lect  a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  delectable  (q.v.).]    Not  delectable  ;  not 
pleasing  ;  unamiable.    (Richardson  :  Clarissa, 
viii.  327.) 


'In-ai-lXb'-ir-at*,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  deliberate  (q.v.).]  Not  premeditated; 
done  without  premeditation  ;  not  deliberate. 

"  The  indeliberate  commiations  of  many  slus."— 
Government  of  the  Tonffwt. 

*  In-de  lib  er-at-Sd,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  deliberated  (q.v.).]    The  same  as  INDB. 

LIBERATE  (q.V.j. 

*  In-de-lib'-er-ate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  indeUb- 
erate  ;  -ly.}    With'out  premeditation  ;  uninten- 
tionally. 

In-del-I-biT-I-ty,  «.  [Fr.  indelebilitt,  from 
indelebile  =  indelible  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indelible. 

"  The  indelibility  of  the  sacred  character."—  flu*** 
Hartley  :  Speech,  April  18,  1804. 

In  -del-I-ble,  *  in-del-e-ble,  a.  [Fr.  in- 
delebile, from  Lat.  indelebilis,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  delebilis  =  that  can  be  destroyed  ;  delta  a 
to  destroy;  Sp.  indeleble;  Ital.  indelebile.] 

1.  Lit.  :  That  cannot  be  blotted  out  or  ef- 
faced ;  incapable  of  being  effaced,  cancelled, 
or  obliterated. 

"Putting  these  on  an  indeUWe  blacke  colour."— 
Purchai  :  Pilgrimage,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  UL,  }  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Incapable  of  being  destroyed,  wiped  out, 
or  cleared  away. 

"  Thou  canst  but  lire  to  blot  with  shame 
Indelible  thy  mother's  name." 

Camper  :  From  the  Greek,  by  PalladH. 

(2)  That  cannot  be  annulled. 

In-del'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indelible;  -nest,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelible  ;  indeli- 
bility. 

In  dei-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indelib(le);  -ly.]  In 
an  indelible  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  indelible. 

"  Such  wa»  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed  in- 
delibly upon  my  memory."—  Idler,  No.  101 

In-deT  i-brome,  s.  [Eng.  indelible),  and 
brom(in)e.] 

Chem.  :  CifiHgB^NgO*  A  very  insoluble 
yellow  powder,  produced  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  isamic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  unacted  upon 
by  ammonia  and  potash,  even  when  boiling. 
It  melts  when  carefully  heated,  and  on  cool- 
ing  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  needles. 


,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
delicacy  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelicate  ; 
a  want  of  delicacy  or  a  nice  sense  of  propriety 
and  decorum  ;  a  want  of  regard  of  refinement 
in  manners  and  in  the  treatment  of  others  ;  a 
want  of  careful  avoidance  of  matters  or  sub- 
jects offensive  or  hurtful  to  others  ;  coarse- 
ness in  manners  or  language.    [INDECENCY.] 

"  Novelists  whose  heaviness  is  hut  slightly  relieved 
by  their  indelicacy"—  Note*  *  Queriet,  Feb.  19,  1881. 
p.  15a. 

2.  An  indelicate  act  or  word  ;  an  indecency. 

In-del'-a-cate.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
delicate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  delicate  ;  wanting  in  delicacy,  refine- 
ment, or  good  breeding  ;  coarse,  unrefined. 

"  Mean  and  indeliaite  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them."—  llacaulay  :  Hitt.  Jfny.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Offensive  to  refined  minds  ;  contrary  to 
delicacy,  modesty,  or  the  established  rules  of 
good  breeding  ;  coarse,  indecent. 

"Such  indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  ben*. 
factor."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

in-del'-i-cate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indelicate;  -ly.) 
In  an  indelicate  manner  ;  indecently. 

in  dem-nl-f  i-ca'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  indemnify; 
c  connective,  and  suff.  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  indemnifying,  saving  harmless, 
or  securing  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty  ; 
the  state  of  being  indemnified. 

2.  The  act  of  reimbursing  or  indemnifying 
for  any  damage,  loss,  or  penalty  incurred. 

3.  That  which  indemnifies,  saves  harmless, 
or  secures  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty. 

In  -  dem'-  nl  -  f  y,  v.t.  [Lat.  indemnis  =  un- 
harmed, from  in-  =  not,  and  damnum  =  harm, 
hurt  ;  Eng.  suff.  -fy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  save  harmless  ;  to  secure  from  damage, 
loss,  or  penalty. 

2.  To  reimburse,  to  compensate,  to  make 
good,  or  to  repay,  for  damage,  loss,  or  penalty 
incurred. 

"  Indemnifying,  at  least  in  part,  such  native  families 
as  had  been  wrongfully  despoiled."—  Macaulay  :  Silt. 
of  Kng.,  ch.  vi. 


Hue.  fit.  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    to.  ce  =  e:   ev  =  a.   au-kw. 
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*  3.  To  keep  safe ;  to  save  unharmed  ;  to 
protect. 

"They  will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall 
out  on  tUli  occasion.  —  Sir.  W.  Temple:  To  Lord 
Arlington 

Xn-dem'-nl  ty,  s.  [Fr.  indemnitt,  from  Lat. 
indemnitatem,  accus.  of  indemnitas  =  security 
from  damage  ;  indemnis  =  unharmed  :  Sp.  in- 
ttemnidad;  Ital.  indemnitd.}  [INDEMNIFY.] 

1.  Security  given  to  save  a  person  harmless, 
or  to  secure  him   against  damage,  loss,  or 
penalty,  which  he  may  incur. 

2.  Indemnification  or  compensation  for  da- 
mage, loss,  or  penalties  incurred. 

"  I  will  use  all  meana,  in  the  ways  of  amnesty  and 
tHdcnuiity,  which  may  most  fully  remove  all  fears  and 
bury  all  jealousies  in  forgetf uluess."— EUcon  UatUik*. 
H  Act  of  Indemnity  : 

English:  An  Act  designed  to  relieve  the 
Government  or  any  of  its  officers  from  penal- 
ties when  they  have  been  compelled  by  excep- 
tional circumstances  to  omit  the  performance 
of  some  duty,  or  to  violate  or  even  to  suspend 
some  law.  In  every  Session  of  Parliament  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  used  to  be  passed  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  who  had  neglected  to  take  the 
necessary  paths  of  office,  and  one  also  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  condone  the 
governmental  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  during  the  financial  panics  of  1848  and 
1857.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  (1)  to 
an  Act  passed  in  1660,  granting  a  free  and 
general  pardon  to  all  the  subjects  of  Charles 
II.,  saving  such  as  were  excepted  by  the 
Parliament ;  and  (2)  to  an  Act  passed  May  20, 
1690,  to  exempt  the  followers  of  James  II. 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  former 
deeds. 

•  In  de-mon-stra-bil-I-ty,  *.     [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  demonstrability   (q.v.).]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indemonstrable. 

•  In-de-mon'-stra-ble,  a.    [Lat.  indemon- 
$trabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  demonstrabilis  = 
demonstrable  (q.v.).]   Not  demonstrable ;  that 
cannot  be  demonstrated  or  proved  by  reason- 
ing. 

"  All  of  them  at  indemonttrable  as  the  conclusion  to 
be  inferred  from  them."— Boyle :  Worki,  i.  560. 

•In-de-mon'-stra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
demonstrable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indemonstrable ;  indemonstrability. 

In-den-I-za  -tion,  s.  For  this  and  cognate 
words  see  KNDENIZATION,  &c. 

In-dent',  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  indento  =  to 
notch  with  teeth,  from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth  ;  O.  Fr.  en- 
denter;  Ital.  indenture.  The  word  is  a  law 
term.  In  making  duplicates  of  deeds,  it  was 
usual  to  cut  or  indent  the  edges  alike,  so  that 
they  would  tally  with  each  other  upon  com- 
parison. The  deeds  with  edges  so  cut  were 
called  indentures,  and  the  verb  to  indent  came 
also  to  mean  to  execute  a  deed  or  make  a 
compact.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

.  *  1.  To  cut  into  points  or  notches  like  a 
row  of  teeth  ;  to  notch,  to  jag. 

"  The  practice  of  indenting  has  been  abandoned.** — 
Kackttone,:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  20. 

*  2.  To  form  with  indentations,  jagged  or 
tough  edges  or  borders. 

"  The  coast  seemed  to  be  indented  into  creeks  and 
projecting  points. "—Coo*.-  Second  ravage,  bk.  ill.,  ch. 

•  a  To  dent,  to  dint. 

"With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyueu  xix.  87. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Law.  To  bind  out  or  apprentice  by  in- 
denture ;  to  indenture ;  to  contract :  as,  To 
indent  an  apprentice. 

2.  Print. :  To  set  in  farther  from  the  margin 
or  leave  a  blank  space  in,  at  the  beginning  of 
•  line. 

•B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally. 

1.  To  be  notched  or  jagged  with  indentations 
or  irregularities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  run  zigzag. 

"  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way." 

ShaJcetp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  1. 

3.  To  make  a  contract ;  to  contract ;  to  bar- 
gain. 

"  Snail  we  buy  treason?  and  indent  with  fears. 
When  they  We  lost  and  forfeited  themselves?' 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  1 I'.,  L  1. 


IL  Fig. :  To  move  to  one  side  and  the  other; 
to  pursue  a  zigzag  course. 

"  Not  winding  or  indenting  so  much  as  to  the  right 
hand  of  fair  pretences."— Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

In'-dent,  «.    [INDENT,  v.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  any 
thing ;  an  indentation  or  recess. 

"  It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  I V.,  ill  t 

2.  A  stamp,  an  impression,  a  dent. 

3.  A  covenant.    (Puttenham, :  Eng.  Potsie, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv.) 

4.  A  certificate  or  indented  certificate  issued 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  for  tha  principal  or  interest 
of  the  public  debt. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Carp. :  A  notch,  as  in  scarfing  timbers 
together. 

2.  Print. :  The  blank  space  or  set-in  at  the 
commencement  of  a  paragraph. 

In-den  ta-tion,   s.     [Low  Lat.  indentatio, 
from  indento  =  to  indent  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indenting  or  cutting  with 
notches  in  the  margin,  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  A  notch  or  cut  in  the  margin  of  anything ; 
a  recess  ;  a  depression  like  a  notch. 

"Tarentum,  situated  in  the  deep  indentation  of  the 
southern  gulf  of  Italy."— Lev/it:  Crtd.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855).  il.  434. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  zigzag  moulding ;  the  shark's- 
tooth  moulding ;  denticulation. 

2.  Print. :  The  act  of  indenting  or  beginning 
a  line  or  series  of  lines  farther  in  from  tiie 
margin  than  the  rest 

In-dent'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INDENT,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)i 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Cut  or  notched  in  the  margin  like  a  row 
of  teeth,  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  having  inden- 
tations. 

"Indented  shore  to  shore  responsive  still." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  iv.  44* 

2.  Bound  by  an  indenture  or  contract :  as, 
an  indented  apprentice. 

3.  Zigzag,  winding. 

"Aiul  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush."          Shaktip. :  At  rou  Like  It,  W.  a. 

IL  Her. :  Notched  like      - 

the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  ™ 
smaller  than  dancette 
(q.v.).  Applied  to  one  of 
the  lines  of  partition ; 
ordinaries  are  also  thus 
borne. 

indented-chisel,  s. 

A   boring  -  chisel  whose 
face  is  in  steps. 

indented  line,  s. 

Fort. :  A  line  consisting  of  alternate  long 
and  short  faces,  with  salient  and  receding 
angles,  each  face  giving  a  flanking  fire  along 
the  front  of  its  neighbour. 

Indented-parapet,  s. 

Fort. :  A  parapet,  the  interior  slope  of  which 
has  vertical  recesses  where  men  may  stand 
and  fire  along  the  front  of  the  work. 

*  In-dent'-Sd-ly,  adv.    [Eng  indented;  -ly.] 
In  an  indented  manner  ;  with  indentations. 

In-dent-ee',  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Having  indents  not  joined  to  each 
other,  but  set  apart. 

In-dent -Il-ley,  a.    [INDENT.] 

Her. :  Having  long  indents,  somewhat  re- 
sembling piles  conjoined  ;  said  of  an  ordinary. 

In-dent'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [INDENT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  Aparticip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  indenta- 
tions or  notches  in ;  an  indentation ;  a  winding. 

"  Through  large  indentinyi  draws  his  lubric  train.'' 
W  fisted :  Otid  ;  Metam.  XT. 

*  In-dent'-me'nt,  s.     [Eng.   indent;   -mint.] 
An  indenture  ;  a  deed ;  a  contract. 

"  Some  indentmenti  or  some  bond  to  draw." 

Hall :  Satiret,  bk.  iv.,  sat  2. 


INDENTED. 


In-den' -ture,  «.  [Low  Lat.  imientura,  from 
indento  =  to  indent  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  endeuture.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  indenting ;  tht 
state  of  being  indented  ;  an  indentation. 

2.  Law :  A  deed  under  seal,  entered  into 
between  two  or  more  parties.  [INDENT,  t».. 
AIL  1.] 

"  Whose  tempers,  inclinations,  sense,  and  wit, 
Like  two  indentures,  did  agree  so  fit." 

Butler  :  Human  Learning,  pt  Hi 

In-den'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [INDENTURE,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  indent ;  to  make  indeD« 
tations  in  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  furrow. 
"  Though  age  may  creep  on  and  indenture  the  brow." 
Woty  :  An  Autumnal  Song. 

2.  To  bind  by  an  indenture  :  as,  To  inden- 
ture an  apprentice. 

*  B.  Intrants. :  To  run  in  and  out  in  a  zig- 
zag course ;  to  wind  ;  to  double  in  running. 

"  By  indenturing  still  the  good  man  'scaped." 

Heywood.    (A  nnandale.\ 

In-de-pcnd'-en96,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Kr.g. 
dependence  (q.v.). ;  Fr.  independance  ;  Ital.  ii*» 
dependema;  8p.  independencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  independent; 
freedom  or  exemption  from  the  control,  au- 
thority, or  power   of  others ;   a  state  over 
which  no  one  has  any  power,  control,  or  au- 
thority ;  ability  and  liberty  to  conduct  one'i 
own  affairs  without  the  interference,  superin- 
tendence, or  control  of  others;  self-subsist- 
ence or  maintenance. 

"  The  independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  pettf 
sovereigns."— J/acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  xviiL 

2.  That  which  renders,  or  serves  to  render, 
a  person  independent;   income  or  property 
sufficient  to  make  one  independent  of  others  ; 
as,  He  has  an  independence. 

U  Declaration  of  Independence: 

Hist. :  A  declaration  of  independence  of 
Great  Britain,  put  forth  on  July  4,  1776,  by 
the  Congress  of  the  revolted  American  colonies, 
and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  states  :  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Georgia,  They  have  since  de- 
veloped  into  the  now  very  powerful  United 
States. 

Independence  Day, «.   The  fourth 

of  July.  [See  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE] 

t  in-de-pend'-en-c^,  *.  [Eng.  indepa* 
denc(e);  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Independence ;  freedom  from 
the  control  of  others. 

2.  Eccles. :  The  principles  of  the  religion* 
body  known  as  Independents ;  Congregation- 
alism. 

In-de  pend  ent,  a.,  adv.,  &  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2\ 

and  Eng.  dependent  (q.v.) ;   Fr.  indtpendaiU; 
Ital.  indepenaente.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  dependent  upon  or  subject  to  tha 
control,  power,  or  authority  of  another ;  not 
relying  on  others ;  not  subordinate  ;  free  to 
manage  one's  own  affairs  without  the  inter- 
ference of  others ;  free. 

"One  unchangeable  and  independent  Being."  — 
Clarke :  On  the  Attribute!,  prop.  a. 

U  It  is  followed  by  of  when  that  from  which 
one  is  free  is  named ;  formerly  also  by  from, 
on,  or  upon. 

"  Independent  of  the  great"         Cotton :  Pablt  k 

2.  Affording  the  means  of  independence. 

"  Some  bad  independent  means ;  some  lived  by 
literature."— Jfocautay  .•  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi v. 

3.  Not  liable  to  be  led  by  others ;  not  ob- 
sequious ;  self-asserting,  self-directing,   out- 
spoken :  as,  He  is  very  independent. 

4.  Free  from  bias  or  prejudice :  as,  a  man 
of  independent  spirit 

5.  Expressive  of  or  proceeding  from  a  spirit 
of  independence ;  bold,  free  :  as,  an  indepe** 
dent  air  or  manner. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inde- 
pendents  or  Congregational  ists  (q.v.) 

1J  Of  small  sects  the  following  figme  in  the 
Registrar-General's  books  for  1883  :  Inde- 
pendent Church  of  England,  Indtpendent  Me- 
thodists, Independent  Religious  Reformers, 
Independent  Unionists. 


boil,  bo?;  p6Ht,  JolW;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -Ing, 
-dan.    tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  »*»^«.    - tlous,    eious.  -clous  -  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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8.  Math. :  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  another  with  which  it  is  connected, 
•when  it  does  not  depend  upon  it  for  its  value. 
In  this  case,  the  term  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  arbitrary,  but  not  quite.  Equations  are 
Independent  when  they  have  no  connection 
with  each  other  ;  that  is,  when  the  quantities 
entering  the  different  equations  are  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  each  other. 

B.  As  adv. :  Irrespective  ;  not  to  mention ; 
without  taking  note  or  regard  (followed  by  of) : 
as,  Independent  o/this,  I  have  other  reasons. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI.):  The  same  as  CONGREGATION- 
ALISTM  (q.v.). 

"  They  that  we  call  Independent!,  are  only  such  u 
hold  that  no  classis  or  synods  have  a  superiority  over 
any  particular  church."— Milton  :  Oef.  of  the  People  of 
England. 

Independent-piece,  ». 

Shipbvild. :  The  main  piece  of  the  head  or 
beak-shaped  projection  from  the  stem  of  a 
YesseL 

Independent-seconds  watch,  «. 

Horol.  :  A  watch  in  which  the  action  of  the 
centre  seconds-hand  is  independent  of  the 
regular  going  works  of  the  watch.  It  has  two 
separate  trains  of  wheels  and  separate  springs, 
go  that  the  regular  time  may  be  maintained 
when  the  centre  seconds-hand  is  stopped  by 
pressing  the  stop-pin  on  the  outside  of  the 
case.  The  centre  seconds  is  set  in  conformity 
with  the  other  works  by  a  square  at  the  back 
of  the  case.  For  great  nicety  in  timing, 
quarter-  and1  fifth-second  watches  are  now 
made,  and  are  capable  of  being  stopped  at 
these  fractional  parts  of  a  second. 

•In  d£  pend  ent  ed,  a.  [Bug.  indepen- 
dent; -ed.]  Made  independent;  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Independents  or  Congregation- 
alists  (q.v.). 

"  Associated  or  independented  and  new-fangled 
Churches."— Gauden :  Tear*  of  the  Church,  p.  43. 

•  fa-de'-pe'nd'-ent-ism,  «.     [Eng.  indepen- 
dent; -t«m.]     The  same  as  INDEPENDENCY,  2 
(q.v.).    (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  564.) 

In-de-pSnd'-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  independent ; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  an  independent  manner  ;  without  con- 
trol ;  without  being  dependent. 

2.  Irrespective  ;  without  taking  note  or  re- 
gard ;  independent.    (Followed  by  of.) 

•  In-de  pend'  ing,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  depending  (q..v.).]     Not  depending  upon 
another ;  independent. 

"An  independing  and  self -subsisting  agent."— lip. 
Ball :  InritiMc  World,  bk.  a..  §  1. 

•  In-dS-pdS'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deposable  (q.v.).]    Not  deposable ;  that  cannot 
be  deposed. 

•Jn-dep'-ra-vate,  a.  [Lat.  indepravatvs=\in- 
corrupted.]  [DEPRAVATE.]  Pure  ;  unspotted  ; 
Incorrupted.  (Dairies :  Holy  Roode,  p.  28.) 

•  In-dep'-re'-ca-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  deprecable' (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be  de- 
precated. 

•  fa-dep-rc-hens' -I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  deprehensible  (q.v.).]    Incapable  of 

.    being  found  out  or  detected. 

"Calling  the  second  a  case  perplexed  and  indepre- 
k«n»ibIe."—Dp.  Morton  :  Discharge.  <tc.  (1633),  p.  174. 

•  In-dS-priv'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  deprivabte"(q.v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  deprived  ;  not  liable  to 
deprivation. 

2.  That  cannot  be  taken  away. 

"  Durable,  self-derived,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) indepritablt."  —  tiarrit  :  Dialogue  concerning 
Happineu,  jit  1. 

•  in  de  scrlb  a-ble,  a.  &  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
i\  and  Eng.  describable  (q.v.).] 

t       A.  As  adj. :  Not  describable ;  incapable  of 
J  being  described. 

•  B.  As  subst.  (PL):  A  euphemism  for  trou- 
pers. 

i  "Mr.  Trotter  .  .  .  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the 
;  pocket  of  his  mulberry  indeKribabUt" -Dickent: 
,  fidttfick,  ch.  *vi. 

•  In-dS-Scrfp'-tlve,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
I   Eng.  descr iptived.v.).')    Not  descriptive  ;  not 
!  furnishing  or  containing  a  true  or  proper  de- 
I  tcription. 


*  in-de~sert ,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  de- 
sert (3),  s.  (q.v.).]    Want  of  desert,  merit,  or 
worth. 

"  To  think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  reflection  on  their 
own  indeterto."—Additon:  Spectator,  No.  256. 

«  in  des  I  nent,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
desinent  (q.v.).]  Not  desinent ;  not  ceasing  or 
leaving  off;  unceasing. 

"  More  noble,  more  indciinent,  and  Indefeasible  than 
the  first  "—Baxter :  On  the  Soul,  p.  351. 

*  in-des'-i-nent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  indesinent  ; 
-ly.]    Unceasingly  ;  without  cessation.   (Bay : 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.,  p.  361.) 

*  in-de-sir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
desirable  (q.v.).]    Not  desirable  ;  undesirable. 

in-de-Struct-J-bfl'-J-t&  ».  [[Eng.  inde- 
structible ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indestructible. 

"  Gold,  from  its  brilliant  colour untl'.indettructibility. 
must  have  been  the  first  metal  to  catch  the  eye  of 
man."—  Dawkini :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  xi. 

in  de-struct'  i-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  destructible  (q.v.).]  Not  destructible; 
not  liable  to  destruction ;  incapable  of  being 
destroyed. 


In-de-struct'-i-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  indestructi- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In  an  indestructible  manner  ;  so 
as  to  be  indestructible. 

*  in-de'-ter'-min-a-ble,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  determinable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  determinable  ;  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, defined,  or  fixed. 

"  The  duration  of  the  world  was  by  the  old  philoso- 
phers held  to  be  indeterminable."— Boyle :  Work*. 
fv.  11. 

2.  That  cannot  be  determined,  or  ended  ;  in- 
terminable. 

"  His  memory  is  indeterminable  and  unalterable."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  1.,  ad.  f  3. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, defined,  or  settled. 

"  To  condemn  such  indeterminablei  unto  him  that 
demanded  on  what  hand  Venus  was  wounded."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

in-de-teV-min-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  indeter- 
minab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

fn-de-teV-min-ate,  a.  [Lat.  indetermina- 
tits  =  undefined,  from  in-  =  not,  and  determin- 
ates, pa.  par.  of  determine  =  to  define,  to  de- 
termine (q.v.).]  Not  determinate  ;  not  settled 
or  fixed  ;  not  definite  ;  indefinite  ;  undefined  ; 
not  precise. 

".Subjects  which  are  essentially  indeterminate,  aud 
can  never  yield  any  useful  result."—  Lewit:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  HM.  (1855),  ii.  554. 

indeterminate  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  analysis  which  has  for 
its  object  the  solution  of  indeterminate  pro- 
blems. Indeterminate  analysis  may  be  of  the 
first,  second,  or  higher  degrees,  according  as 
the  equations  arising  are  of  the  first,  second, 
or  higher  degrees.  [EQUATION.] 

Indeterminate-coefficients,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  A  method  of  analysis  invented  by 
Descartes,  the  principle  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  if  we  have  an  equation  of  this  form — 

A  +  Bz  +  Cx*  +  Dx*  +  &c.  =  0, 
in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are 
constant,  and  x  a  variable  quantity,  which 
may  be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please,  then 
each  of  these  coefficients  taken  separately  is 
necessarily  equal  to  0. 

indeterminate-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  is  indeterminate  when 
the  unknown  quantities  which  enter  it  admit 
of  an  infinite  number  of  values  ;  the  equation 
of  the  right  line  is  an  example  of  an  indeter- 
minate equation  ;  in  general  most  of  the  equa- 
tions used  in  analysis  are  indeterminate.  When- 
ever an  equation  contains  more  than  one  arbi- 
trary or  unknown  quantity,  that,  considered 
by  itself,  is  indeterminate,  for  any  number  of 
sets  of  values  may  be  attributed  to  all  the  mi- 
known  quantities,  except  one,  and  the  value 
of  that  one  deduced.  A  group  of  equations 
containing  more  unknown  quantities  than 
there  are  equations  is  indeterminate. 

indeterminate-inflorescence,  ». 
Bot. :  The   same  as    INDEFINITE-INFLORES- 
CENCE (q.v.).    (Gray.) 


indeterminate-problem,  -- 
Math. :  A  problem  is  indeterminate  when  it 
admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  This 
will  always  be  the  case  when  there  are  fewer 
imposed  conditions  than  there  are  unknown 
or  required  parts  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  equa- 
tions which  express  the  imposed  conditions 
will  be  fewer  than  the  number  of  unknown 
quantities  which  enter  them ;  consequently, 
they  will  be  indeterminate,  and  of  course  the 
problem  itself  will  also  be  indeterminate. 

indeterminate-quantity,  s. 

Math. :  A  quantity  is  indeterminate  when 
It  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  values.  In 
the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  y  =  ax  4-  6, 
a;  represents  the  abscissa  of  any  point  of  the 
line,  and  is  indeterminate  when  considered 
only  with  reference  to  its  value  ;  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  connection  with 
y,  it  is  independent  of  it,  provided  we  agree 
to  assume  it  as  the  independent  variable. 
[INDEPENDENT.] 

indeterminate-series,  s. 

Math.  :  A  series  whose  terms  proceed  by 
the  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

in-de-ter'-min-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  indeter- 
minate; -ly.]  In" an  indeterminate  manner; 
imlefinitely.  (Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  106.) 

in-de-ter  min-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indeter- 
minate; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
indeterminate ;  want  of  preciseness ;  inde- 
finiteness. 

*  in  de  ter  min-a  tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  determination  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  determination  ;  want  of  a  fixed 
and  steady  mind  or  purpose ;  an  unsettled  or 
wavering  state,  as  of  the  mind. 

"The  iiuletermination  of  her  thoughts  was  a  trouble." 
—Bithop  Taylor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  J  7. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  determined  direction. 

*  in  de  ter  -mined,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  aud 
Eng.  determined  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  determined  ;  not  settled  ;  unsettled. 

2.  Not  limited  ;  infinite. 

"  The  eternal  height  of  indetermined  space." 

Brooke :  Universal  Beauty,  T. 

*  in-de-vir'-fcln-ate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  devirginate  (q.v.).]      Not  devirginate; 
not  deprived  of  virginity. 

"  Pallas,  the  seede  of  jEgis-bearing  Jove ; 
Who  still  lies  indevirginate." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Hymn  to  Venut. 

*  in-de-vote',  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  devolus 

=  devoted,  devout.  ]    Not  devoted  to  religion ; 
not  devout ;  irreligious. 

"  There  are  so  many  of  the  same  arguments,  and  « 
intlevate  an  &ge."—Bentley  :  Letter,  p.  181. 

*  In-de-vot'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
devoted  (q.v.).]    Not  devoted. 

"Mr.  Cowley's  connections  with  some  persons  in- 
devoted  to  the  excellent  chancellor."—  Hurd ;  Dial.  S; 
On  Retirement.  (Note). 

*  in-de-vo'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
devotion  (q.v.).]    Want  of  devotion  or  devoted- 
ness  ;  irreligion. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  indention."— Bishop  Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt  i.  ad.  §  5. 

*  In-de-v6ut',  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
devout  (q.v.).]     Not  devout;  not  religious; 
irreligious. 

' '  Kindled  by  the  eloquence  of  au  indevout  preacher." 
—Boyle:  Workt,  ii.  457. 

*  in-dS-vout'-ly,  itdv.    [Eng.  indevout;  -ly.} 
In  an  indevout  or  irreligious  manner. 

*  ln-dew,  v.t.  &  i.    [INDUE.] 

in   dex  (pi.  in  -dex-es  in  ord.  lang.,  in'- 
dl-ces  in  math.),  s.    [Lat.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  serves  to  point  out ;  that 
which  shows  or  manifests  ;  a  discoverer. 

"  My  lips  might  prove  the  index  to  my  fault." 
Drayton  :  Rosamond  to  King  l/enrjf. 

2.  A  pointer  ;  that  which  serves  to  direct 
or  point  out,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
a  finger  or  arm  of  a  balance  or  measuring  ap- 
paratus which  moves  along  a  graduated  scale, 
or  in  relation  to  a  line  or  central  mark ;  a 
finger-post  which  points  out  the  road  to  any 
place,  &c. 

3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book;  a 
table  of  reference  in  alphabetical  order. 

"  An  index  is  the  bag  and  baggage  of  a  book,  of  more 
use  than  honour."— fuller :  Pitgah  Sight  (Direction! 
tor  Index). 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
'  or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sin;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  ce  -  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


index— Indian 
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*  4.  A  preface,  prelude,  or  prologue  to  a 
play  or  story. 

"An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of 
lust  and  foul  thought*."—  Skaketp.  :  Othello,  11.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  [INDEX-FINOEK]. 

2.  Astron.  :  A  brass  rule  accompanying  the 
plane-table,    furnished    with    perpendicular 
sight-vanes  at  each  extremity  ;  an  alidade. 

3.  Math.  :  The  index  of  a  radical  is  a  num- 
ber written  over  the  radical  sign  to  denote 
the  degree  of  the  root  to  be  extracted.    Thus, 
in  the  expressions 


8,  4,  &c.,  are  called  indices.  An  index  is  gene- 
rally a  whole  number  greater  than  2.  When 
the  square  root  is  indicated,  the  index  is 
generally  omitted,  being  understood.  [Expo- 
NRNT.] 

4.  Print.  :  The  sign  or  figure  8^",  used  to 
direct  attention  to  any  particular  word  or 
passage. 

If  (1)  Congregation  of  the  Index  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  congregation  founded  by  Pius  V. 
In  1571.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cardinals,  no- 
minated by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with  other 
members,  who  are  called  consultors.  The 
secretary  is  always  a  Dominican.  Its  duty  is 
to  examine  and  correct,  or  prohibit  the  read- 
Ing  of,  books  which  it  deems  heretical,  or  which 
contain  matter  dangerous  to  faith  or  morals. 

T  (2)  Index  of  a  globe:  A  little  style  or 
pointer  fitted  on  the  north  pole  of  an  artificial 
terrestrial  globe,  which,  by  turning  with  the 
globe,  serves  to  point  to  certain  divisions  of 
the  hour  circle. 

(3)  Index  of  a  logarithm  :    The  integral  part 
vhich   precedes  the  logarithm  and  is  always 
one  less  than  the  number  of  integral  figures 
in  the  given  number.    It  is  also  called  the 
characteristic.    [LOGARITHM.] 

(4)  Index  of  refraction  : 

Optics  :  The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the 
Incident  and  refracted  angle.  Called  also  the 
Refractive  Index. 

index-correction,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  correction  requisite  to  counter- 
talance  the  index-error  of  an  astronomical  in- 
strument. 

index-error,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathe- 
matical instrument,  arising  from  the  zero  of 
the  index  not  being  completely  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  limb  ;  an  error  equal  to  that  of 
zero-adjustment. 

index  expurgatorius,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  book  issued  by  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  the  Index  (q.v.).  It  contains 
passages,  condemned  as  heretical,  from  current 
literature,  in  order  that  such  passages  may  be 
expunged  before  the  books  containing  them 
pass  into  general  use. 

index-finger,  s.  The  fore-finger,  from 
its  being  used  in  pointing. 

index-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  having 
jaws  whose  distance  apart  is  indicated  by  a 
pointer  and  dial,  or  other  means. 

index-glass,  s.  A  mirror  at  the  centre 
Of  motion  of  the  index-arm  of  a  quadrant  or 
sextant,  which  moves  with  the  index,  and 
from  which  a  ray  of  light  from  one  of  two 
given  objects  (one  of  which  is,  say,  the  sun) 
is  reflected  to  another  mirror,  called  the 
horizon-glass,  fixed  to  one  of  the  anus,  and 
thence  to  a  sight-hole  in  the  other  arm. 

index-hand,  s.  The  same  as  INDEX,  II.  4. 

*  index-learning,  s.  Superficial  know- 
ledge, such  as  may  be  gained  from  the  cursory 
perusal  of  a  book  or  a  study  of  its  index. 

"  How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  L  879. 

Index  prohibit  orius,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  list  of  books  which  may  not 
be  read  by  Roman  Catholics,  cleric  or  lay,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  Livy  (xxxix.  16) 
testifies  to  the  practice  of  burning  books  of 
magic  in  pagan  Rome,  and  the  Ephesian  con- 
verts who  used  "curious  arts"  voluntarily 
did  the  same  (Acts  xix.  19).  Prior  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  suppressed  the 
writings  of  authors  whom  they  judged  here- 
tical. The  Council  of  Constance  (1415)  ordered 


the  books  of  Huss  to  be  burnt,  and  Leo  X. 
condemned  the  writings  of  Luther.  In  the 
seventeenth  session  (Feb.  20,  1562)  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  compile  an  Index  of  Prohibited  Books  and 
a  code  of  general  rules  on  the  subject.  The 
first  Index  was  published  (1564)  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IV.,  and  various  editions  have 
since  appeared. 

In'-dex,  v.t.  [INDEX,  s.]  To  provide  with  an 
index  or  alphabetical  table  of  contents ;  to 
place  in  an  index  or  table  of  reference. 

In'-dex-er,  s.  [Eng.  index;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  an  index. 

*  In-d£x -i-cal.  a.    [Eng.  index;  -ical.]   Per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  form  of,  an  index. 

*  In-dex'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indexical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  index. 

in  -dex-ing,  ».  [Eng.  index ;  -ing.  ]  The  act 
or  art  of  drawing-up  an  index  or  of  inserting 
subjects  in  an  index. 

"  With  a  view  to  establishing  a  uniform  method  of 
indexing."— Athenteum,  July  21, 1888,  p.  83. 

*  in-dex-ter  -I-tjf,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dexterity  (q.v.).J     Want  of  dexterity ;  want  of 
readiness ;    want    of    skill ;    awkwardness, 
clumsiness. 

"  The  indexlerity  of  our  consumption. curers  demon- 
strates their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causes."— Hoar. 
vey  :  On  Consumption. 

In'-dl-a,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  &c.  India;  Gr.  'Iv&ia 
(India),  'IvSixri  (Indike);  Pehlive  &  Zand 
Heando,  Hendu ;  Sansc.  Hind ;  from  Lat.  Sind 
(Pliny,  vi.  23) ;  Sanse.  Sindhu  =  the  river 
Indus,  any  river.  The  first  mention  of  India 
in  a  classic  author  is  in  the  Supplices  of 
^schylus,  282.] 

A.  As  subst.  :   A  great  peninsula  in  the 
south    of   Asia,   1,830    miles  from  north   to 
south,  and  nearly  the  same  from  east  to  west 
if  it  is  made  to  include  Assam.   Area,  1,399,443 
square  miles.    (Thornton,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  INDIAN,  a.  (q.v.). 

India-matting,  s.  Matting  made  in 
the  East,  usually  from  Papyrus  corymbosus. 
(Simmonds.) 

India-rubber,  Indian -rubber,  s. 

The  same  as  CAOUTCHOUC  (q.v.).  The  name 
India  or  Indian  refers  to  the  West,  not  to  the 
East  Indies,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
first  India  rubber  was  brought. 

India-rubber  tree : 

Bot. :  Forsteronia  floribunda. 

In  -di-a-man,  s.  [Eng.  India,  and  man.]  A 
large  ship  employed  in  the  Indian  trade. 

"  Every  Indiaman  that  arrived  in  the  Thames  was 
bringing  uu  welcome  uew»  from  the  East."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

In-di-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Indira);  -an;  Fr. 
Indien.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1  &  2.  [II.,  1,  2.] 

3.  Made  of  Indian  corn.    (American.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog.,  &c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  either  the 
East  or  West  Indies  or  their  productions. 

2.  Ethnol.  tt  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
natives  of  India  or  the  aborigines  ofVLmerica. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  India. 

2.  One  of  the  aborigines  of  America  ;  a  red 
man.    . 

1J  The  connection  between  1  and  2  is  that 
the  expedition  of  Columbus,  by  which 
America  was  found,  was  intended  to  seek 
out  a  new  route  to  India.  When  land  was 
found,  it  was  believed  to  be  part  of  India  or 
some  land  adjacent  to  it.  When  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  the  appellation  West  Indies 
was  given  to  distinguish  the  new  region  from 
the  long-known  East  Indies. 

Indian-architecture,  s. 

Arch. :  The  architecture  existing  in,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  peculiar  to,  India.  No  re- 
mains exist  earlier  than  the  third  century  B.C., 
when  the  Emperor  Asoka  made  Booddhism 
the  religion  of  India.  After  that  period  there 
arose  (1)  Boodhist  architecture  (q.v.),  followed 
by  (2)  Jaina  architecture  (q.v.).  Of  styles 
more  distinctively  Hindoo  there  were  four — 
viz.,  (3)  the  Southern,  (4)  the  Northern,  and 


(5)  the  Modern  Hindoo ;  and  (6)  the  Cash- 
miriau.  Temples,  &c.,  of  the  Southern  Hindoo 
style  exist  within  the  area  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  from  Madras  to  Manga- 
lore,  constituting  a  triangle  having  each  side 
400  miles.  The  chief  race  is  the  TainuL  The 
temples  are  divided  into  a  square  Viman  (the 
temple  proper),  with  a  pyramidal  roof  of  one 
or  more  stories,  Mantapas  (porches),  Gopurai 
(gate-pyramids),  and  Choultries  (pillared  halls). 
The  most  splendid  example  is  the  temple  at 
Tanjore,  its  base  being  a  square  of  82  ft. ;  the 
height,  two  stories  ;  the  pyramidal  roof,  four- 
teen ;  the  height,  180  or  200  ft.  The  Kylas  of 
Ellora  is  of  the  Southern  Hindoo  style.  The 
Northern  Hindoo  is  rarer,  and  is  of  Aryan 
origin.  The  finest  temples  are  in  Orissa,  espe- 
cially Bobaneswar,  built  about  A.D.  657.  They 
have  a  curved  spire,  sometimes  surrounded 
by  other  spires.  The  Modern  Hindoo  style 
is  this  ancient  one  modified  by  Muhammadan 
styles.  The  Cashmirian  type  of  temple  has 
two  or  four  roofs  and  dormer  windows ;  and 
in  some  cases  has  pillars  like  Doric,  the  legacy 
perhaps  of  the  old  Greek  Baetrian  kingdom. 
There  is  also  a  trefoiled  arch  of  unknown 
origin.  (Fergusson :  Architecture.)  [TEMPLE.] 

Indian-arrowroot,  s.  Another  name 
for  East  Indian  arrowroot.  [ARROWROOT.] 

Indian-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Laurus  indica.    [LAURUS.] 

Indian-berry,   . 

Bot. :  Cocculus  intlicus.    (Loudon.) 

Indian  black-wood,  s,    [DALBEBOU.] 

Indian-blue,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphcea  cyanea. 

Indian-bread,  --. 

Bot. :  Jatropha  Manihot.  ' 

Indian-camphor,  *. 

Bot. :  Dryobalanops  camphora, 
Indian-cedar,  s. 
Bot. :  The  Deodar  (q.v.). 
Indian  chocolate-root,  *. 

Pharm. :  A  root,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Geum  rivale,  much  used  in  America  in  disease* 
of  the  bladder. 

Indian-copal,  s. 

Bot. :  Valeria  indica, 

Indian-cordage,  s.  Cordage  formed  of 
the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Indian-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  for  Maize,  Zea 
Mays  (q.v.).  [MAIZE.] 

Indian-cress,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Tropseolum,  of  which 
one  species,   Tropusutum   Major,   is  uu  orna- 
mental plant  in  gardens. 

2.  PI. :  The  order  Tropseolacese  (q.v.). 
Indian-cucumber,  & 

Bot. :  Medeola  virginica,  which  is  from  Vir« 
ginia  and  not  from  India.  (iMudon.) 

Indian-currant,  s. 

Bot. :  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris.  It  bean 
small  red  berries,  and  grows  in  New  York 
State,  &c. 

Indian-fig,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Ficus  indica.    [BANIAN.] 

2.  Opuntia  vulgaris  (the  Cactus  opuntia  of 
Li  imams). 

Indian-file,  s.  Single  file ;  so  named  from 
its  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  or 
Red  Men  of  America  traverse  the  woods. 

Indian-fire,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  composi- 
tion which  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light 
It  consists  of  seven  parts  of  sulphur,  two  of 
realgar,  and  twenty-four  of  nitre. 

Indian-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sorghum  nutans,  a  coarse  grass  from 
the  Southern  States  of  America. 

Indian-hawthorn,  s.    [HAWTHORN.] 
Indian-heart,  s. 

Bot. :  Cardiospermum  Corindum. 

Indian-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cannabis  saliva,  var.  indica ;  (2) 

Apocynum  cannabinum. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  * 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  Ac.  =  beL  d«L 
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Indianeer— indicatorinae 


Indian-ben,  s. 

Ornlth.  :  A  name  for  the  American  Bittern, 
Botaunis  lentiginosus.  [BITTERN,  1.] 

Indian-indigo,  s. 

Hot.  :  Indigofern  tincloria. 

Indian-Ink,  «.  A  black  pigment,  which 
would  be  more  properly  called  Chinese  ink, 
•ince  it  is  manufactured  in  China,  and  there 
used  for  writing,  &c.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  water-color  painting,  and  for  the 
lines  and  shadows  of  drawings.  It  is  sold  in 
•ticks  and  cakes,  and  appears  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  lamp-black  and  animal  glue.  In- 
ferior kinds  are  also  manufactured. 

Indian  lace-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lagetta  lintearia. 

Indian-like,  a.    Like  an  Indian. 

If  In  Shakesp.  (All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
L  S)  it  is  a  Hindoo,  or  perhaps  a  Parsee  sun- 
worshipper,  who  is  referred  to. 

Indian-lotus,  «. 

But.  :  Nymphaa  pubescent, 
Indian-madder,  *. 
Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Hedyotis  ;  (2)  Olden- 
land  ia. 

Indian-meal,  s.  Meal  made  from  Indian- 
corn  (q.v.). 


Bot.  :  Sorghum  vulgare. 

Indian-mulberry,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Morus  indica;  (2)  Morinda. 

Indian-oak,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the 
Teak  tree,  Tectona  grandis.  [TEAK.] 

Indian  ox,  .--. 

Zool.  :  [BRAHMAN-BULL]. 

Indian-paper  birch,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Betula  mollis;  (2)  B.  Bhojpattra. 

Indian-physic,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gitlenia  trifoliata  and  (!.  stipulated, 
plants  growing  in  the  United  States.  Called 
also  American  Ipecacuanha. 

Indian-pipe,  s. 

Bot.  :  Monotropa  uniflora. 

Indian-plantain,   . 

Bot.  :  Various  species  of  Cacalia. 

Indian-poke,  *. 

Bot.  :  The  White  Hellebore. 

Indian-red,  ».  A  rich  peroxide  of  iron, 
brought  from  Bengal.  It  is  of  purple-russet 
colour,  of  good  body,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing pure  and  lakey  tints. 

Indian-reed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Canna. 

Indian-salt,    . 

Bot.  :  Saccharum  ojfflcinale, 

Indian  shot,  India-shot,  *. 

Bot.  :  Canna  (q.v.).  The  species  are  from 
India  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
[CANNA,  1.] 

Indian-steel,  s.    [Woorz.] 

Indian-summer,  «.  A  period  of  summer- 
like  weather  in  the  United  States,  occuring  late 
In  autumn. 

Indian  tobacco,  ••. 
Bot.  :  (1)  Lobelia  inflate;  (2)  Cannabb  indica. 
Indian-tortoise,  «. 
ZooL  :  Testudo  indica, 
Indian-turnip,  «. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Ariseema  atrorvbens;  (2)  the  tubers 
of  Psoralea  esculenta. 

Indian-wheat,  ». 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  maize  or  Indian-corn  (q.v.). 

Indian-yellow,  *.  A  pigment  produced 
from  the  urine  of  the  camel,  and  imi>orted  in 
the  form  of  fetid  balls  into  this  country  from 
India,  where  it  lias  long  been  in  use.  It  has 
a  great  power  of  resisting  the  sun's  rays. 

In  -dl-an-eer,  s.     (Eng.  Indian;  -eer.]    An 
Indiaman.    (C,ood.rich  it  Porter.) 

b'-dl-an-ite,  «.    [Named  from  India,  where 
it  occurs.] 

Afin.  :  A  variety  of  Anorthite.  It  is  granu- 
lar, and  of  a  white,  gray  or  reddish  colour. 


*  in'-dlo-al,  a.  [Lat.  iiulex  (genit.  iwiicis)  = 
an  index";  Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -al.]  Connected 
with  an  index.  [INDEX-LEARNING.] 

"  There  ID  a  lazy  kind  of  learning  which  is  only 
indical."— fuller :  Wortluet ;  tiorfulk. 

In  -dl  can,  s.  [Lat.  indicium)  =  a  blue  pig- 
ment, probably  indigo  ;  Bug.  suff.  -an.] 

Chem. :  C^KsiNG^.  A  clear  brown  syrup 
of  bitter  and  repulsive  taste,  existing  in  many 
species  of  plants,  but  especially  in  Dyer's- 
wood  (I satis  tinctoria).  It  is  extracted  from 
the  dried  leaves  with  alcohol,  the  resulting 
greenish  tincture  being  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  The  residue  is  next  treated 
•with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  shaken 
with  cupric  hydrate,  and  again  filtered.  On 
the  removal  of  the  copper  by  means  of 
sulphydric  acid,  the  clear  solution  is  found 
to  contain  almost  pure  iiulira.ii.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  on  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  indigo-blue 
and  indiglucin.  It  cannot  be  dried  without 
decomposing.  Indican  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  urine  of  man,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  of  ""»", 
and  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox. 

in'-dl-can-in,  s.    [Eng.  Indican;  -in.] 

Chem. :  CaoHjaNOja.  A  yellow  or  brownish- 
yellow  bitter  syrup,  produced  together  with 
indiglucin  by  the  action  of  soda-ley  or  baryta- 
water  on  indical),  the  indiglucin  being  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  ether,  in  which  it  is  insolu- 
ble. It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

in'-di-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  indicans,  pr.  par. 
of  indico  =:  to  point  out.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Indicating  or  serving  to  indi- 
cate a  disease  or  its  remedy. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  indicates  or  points 
out  the  nature  of  a  disease  or  its  remedy. 

In'-dl-cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  indicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  indico  =  to  point  out  or  towards  :  in-  =  to- 
wards, and  dtco  =  to  proclaim,  to  make  known; 
Sp.  indicar;  Ital.  indicare;  Fr.  indiquer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  show,  to  point  out,  to  denote,  to  make 
known. 

"  T.  indicate  the  hour,  day  of  the  moueth,  tides,  age 
of  the  uooii,  and  the  like."—  Glunaill:  Vanity  uf  Dog- 
matizing, ch.  v. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  towards  a  knowledge 
of ;  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  in- 
dicated exultation.  '— Ma.ca.uUiy:  Hist.  KIKJ.,  ch.  xvi. 

IL  Med. :  To  point  out  or  towards  the  pro- 
per remedy  or  remedies  for  any  disease ;  to 
show  or  manifest  by  symptoms. 

"  This  preternatural  thirst  indicate*  aud  calls  for  a 
lancet,  rather  than  a  julep."— Boyle  :  Workt,  ii.  870. 

in'-di-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INDICATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pointed  out,  denoted,  marked, 
shown. 

indicated  horse-power,  s. 

Steam :  The  horse-power  up  to  which  an 
engine  really  works  ;  the  true  effective  power 
of  an  engine,  as  distinguished  from  the  nom- 
inal. [HORSE-POWER,  2.] 

in-di-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  indimtin,  from  indi- 
catus, pa.  par.  of  indico  =  to  indicate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  indication;  Sp.  indication;  ItaL  indica- 
gione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  act  of  indicating  or  pointing  out 
"The  description  and  indication  of  hours."— Hale: 
Orlf.  of  Hanklut,  p.  340. 

2.  That  which  indicates,  or  serves,  to  indi- 
cate or  point  out ;  a  mark,  sign,  or  token ;  an 
intimation ;  a  symptom. 

"  While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  at  hif 
wishes.  •—Jliicauiaf :  Bitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xiii. 

*  3.  Information  or  intelligence  given. 

*  4.  Explanation  ;  display. 

11  Thi'ior  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  principally, 
and  without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analy- 
sis aud  indication  of  the  proceedings  uf  nature."  — 
Bacon :  AVtt.  Hat. 

IL  Med. :  Any  symptom,  sign,  or  occurrence 
in  a  disease  which  points  out  or  tends  to  di- 
rect towards  suitable  or  proper  remedies. 

••Indication  is  of  four  kinds:  vital,  preservative, 
curative,  and  palliative."— putney. 

In-dlc'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  indicativus,  from 
indicatus,  pa.  par.  of  indico  =  to  point  out ; 
Fr.  indicatif ;  Ital.  &  8p.  indicative.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.  :  Pointing  or  serving  to  point 


put ;  indicating  ;  denoting ;  giving  notice  or 
intimation  of  something  not  visible  or  obvi- 
ous. 

"The  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  in- 

dicatiae   of    truth."—  Warburton :   Alliance   between 

Church  *  Utate,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a 
verb  which  affirms,  or  denies,  or  asks  ques- 
tions. 

"The  instance  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  iu  the 
several  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative,  op- 
tative, euuuciative. '—  tip.  Taylor:  Divine  Institution 
of  the  Office  Minitterial. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  indicative  mood. 

In-dlc'-a-tlVe-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  indicative;  -Zy.) 
In  a  manner  to  indicate,  show,  or  point  out. 

in'-di-ca-t6r,s.  [Lat.,  from  indicatus,  pa.  par. 

of  indico;  Fr.  indicateur ;  Ital.  indicatore.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  in- 
dicates or  points  out. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  [INDICATOR-MUSCLE]. 

2.  Chem.  :   A  reagent  used  in  volumetric 
analysis  to  indicate,  by  change  of  colour,  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  precipitation  of  any 
chemical  body  from  a  solution  is  completed. 
Thus,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  present  in  a  solution,  a  standard 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  used,  but  as  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  action  is  completed,  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  yellow  potassic  chromate,  the  indica- 
tor, are  added.    As  soon  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  entirely  precipitated  as  silver  chloride, 
the  silver  nitrate  attacks  the  indicate]-,  pro- 
ducing a  faint  blood-red  tinge,  an  evidence 
that  all  the  chlorine  has  entered  into  combina- 
tion with  the  silver,  and  that  the  slight  excess 
has  formed  the  silver  chromate.     Indicators 
are  also  used  to  determine,  by  change  of  col- 
our,   the   precise  point  at   which   a   liquid 
ceases  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline.    The  chief 
reagents  used  as  indicators  are  yellow  potassic 
chromate,  potassic  ferrocyanide,  indigo,  car- 
mine, litmus,  turmeric.Porrier's  orange,  tropoj- 
oliu,  phenolphthalein,  eosin,  rosalic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Steam-Engine:  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  horse-power  of  a  steam-engine.    It  con- 
sists of  a  small  vertical  cylinder  having  a  pis- 
ton, kept  down  by  a  spring.     The  piston-rod 
carries  a  pencil  moving  vertically  across  a  card 
vibrated  horizontally  by  the  piston-rod  of  the 
engine  under  measurement.  Steam  is  admitted 
beneath  the  indicator-piston  from  the  cylinder 
of  the  engine  measured,  and  the  pencil  marks 
on  the  card  the  varying  steam  pressure  in  the 
cylinder,  whence  the  power  of  the  engine  may 
be  computed. 

4.  Optics:  A  finger  working  in  the  field  of  a 
microscope  to  point  out  a  special  object  within 
the  Held  of  view. 

5.  Telegraphy :  The  dial  and  mechanism  of 
a  dial  telegraph.     The  face  lias  the  letter* 
and  figures  arranged  in  two  concentric  circles. 
The  motion  of  the  hand  is  continuous  in  one 
direction,  advancing  one  letter  at  each  closing 
of  the  circuit.    The  movement  is  effected  by 
clock-work  driving  a  scape-wheel,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  alternately  engaged  and  released 
upon  opening  and  closing  the  circuit,  by  means 
of  a  pawl  operated  intermediately  from  the 
armature  of  the  electro-magnets. 

6.  Bail.  Eng. :  The  gradient  post  of  a  rail- 
way. 

7.  Furnace:  A  gauge  in  a  blast-furnace  to 
indicate  the  proper  height  of  a  charge. 

8.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Indicatorin*  (q.v.).      Indicator  major  is  the 
Larger,  and  I.  minor  the  Lesser  Honey-guide 
of  South  Africa. 

Indicator-card,  s.  A  card  containing  a 
diagram  drawn  by  the  working  steam  by  mean* 
of  un  Indicator.  [INDICATOR,  3.] 

indicator  muscle,  s. 
A  not. :  A  muscle  called  also  Extensor  indicia. 
It  extends  the  index-finger. 

indicator-telegraph,  ».  An  electric 
telegraph  in  which  the  signals  are  given  by  the 
deflections  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

in  dl-ca-tS-ri'-me,  «.  pi.     [Lat.  indicator; 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Cuculid«(CuckoosX 
The  bill  is  short,  subconic,  the  feet  very  short. 
They  are  found  in  forests  in  Africa  and  Borneo, 
and  in  the  jungles  of  India. 


Ote.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    a 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
ts,  ca  =  e;  «y  *».    <»u  =  kw. 


indicatory  — indigest 
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-y^a.  [Eng.  iiidicat(e);  -on/.]  In- 
dicating or  serving  to  indicate  or  make  known. 

Jn-dl-oa'-vit,  ».  [Lat.,  =  he  lias  shown; 
third  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  indico  =  to  in- 
dicate or  show.] 

Eccles.  Law :  A  writ  of  prohibition  against 
proceeding  in  the  spiritual  court  in  certain 
cases,  when  the  suit  belongs  to  the  common- 
law  courts.  It  lies  for  the  patron  of  a  church 
whose  incumbent  is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court 
by  another  clergyman  for  tithes  amounting  to 
a  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  ndvowsou. 

*  in'  £190,  s.  [Lat.  index  (genit.  indicts).]  An 
index  ;  a  mark  ;  a  sign  ;  a  token. 


In-di-ces,  s.  pi.    [INDEX,  $.] 

in  di  ci  a  (c  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat,  pi.  of  indi- 
cium =  a  sign,  from  index  (genit.  indicts).] 

Law :  Discriminating  marks,  signs,  tokens, 
or  indications. 

*  In-dI$'-I-l>let  a.     [Lat.  indico  =  to  point 
out.]     That  can  be  indicated  or  pointed  out. 

"  Tlie  calamity  will  tie  indlcible."— Evelyn :  Memoirt 
(Sept.  9,  1665). 

in   die  6  lite,  s.     [Lat.  indicum,  =  a  blue  pig- 
ment, indigo  (?) ;  Gr.  'In5i/cos  (Indikos),  as  adj. 
=  Indian  ;  assubst.  =  a  dark-blue  dye,  indigo, 
&c.    80  named  from  its  indigo-blue  colour.] 
Min.  •  A.  variety  of  Tourmaline  (q.v.). 

In-diet  (••  silent),  *in-dite',  r.t.     [Lat.  in- 
dictus,  pa.  par.  of  indico  =  to  accuse  :  in-  = 
in,  against,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  tell ;  O.  Fr. 
endicter,  emitter.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  compose,  to  write,  to  indite  (q.v.). 

2.  To  proclaim ;  to  appoint  publicly  or  by 
public  authority. 

"  The  Consuls  used  to  indict  a  meeting  of  the  Senate." 
—Milton :  Defence  of  People  of  England. 

IL  Law :  To  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime 
or  misdemeanour  by  way  of  indictment  (q.v.). 

In-dlCt  a  ble  (c  silent),  a.  [Eng.  indict; 
•able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  indicted ;  liable  to  be 
indicted  :  as,  an  indictable  offender. 

2.  That  forms  a  subject  or  ground  of  indict- 
ment :  as,  an  indictable  offence. 

*  in-dlct-ee'  (c  silent),  *.    [Eng.  indict;  -ee.] 
A  person  indicted. 

In-diet  er  (c  silent),  a.  [Eng.  indict;  -er.] 
One  who  indicts. 

*  In-dlc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  indictio  =  (1)  a  decla- 
ration or  imposition  of  a  tax,  an  impost,  (2)  a 
cycle  of  fifteen  years  (see  etym.  of  the  com- 
pound), from  iudictus,  pa.  par.  of  indico;  Fr. 
induction,.] 

1.  The  act   of    proclaiming   or    declaring 
publicly. 

"  Secular  princes  did  use  to  indict,  or  permit  the 
indict  tun  of,  synods  of  bishops."— Tartar :  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  lit,  ch.  IT. 

2.  A  proclamation  ;  a  public  declaration. 
If  Cycle  of  induction : 

1.  Calendar :  A  period  of  fifteen  years,  not 
founded  on  any  astronomical  occurrence,  but 
fixed  first  by  Constantine  the  Great  as  a  fiscal 
arrangement.    It  began  on  Jan.  1,  A.D.  313. 
The  Popes  adopted  it  in  the  year  1582,  when 
the  Calendar  was  reformed,  that  year  being  the 
tenth  of  the  indiction.    The  year  of  the  indic- 
tion  corresponding  to  any  year  of  our  era  is 
thus  found  :  Add  3  to  the  date,  divide  the  sum 
by  15,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  in- 
diction, the  remainder*)  indicating  the  fifteenth 

1884    1  3 

of  the  cycle.  Thus  — JT —  =  125,  with  a  re- 
mainder of  12.  Twelve,  therefore,  is  the  in- 
diction of  that  year.  There  are  three  other 
indictions  besides  Constant! ne's,  the  Csesarean 
or  Imperial,  the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  and  that 
of  the  Parliaments  of  France. 

2.  Roman  Antiquities :  [CYCLE,  If  (3)]. 

"  In-dic'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  ijidictiws,  from  in- 
dictus, pa.  par.  of  indico.]  Proclaimed ;  pub- 
lished, or  declared  publicly. 

"  Entirely  the  same  with  the  itidirtlve  funeral."— 
Kennet:  Antiq.  of  Rome,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  XT. 

In-dict'-ment  (c  silent),  *  In  dight  ment 

((7/t  silent),  *  In  dite  ment,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
dict; -ment.] 


Law:  The  act  of  indicting  or  charging  a 
person  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanour  ;  the 
state  of  being  inducted  :  a  formal  charge 
against  a  person  or  persons  for  a  crime  or 
misdemeanour. 

1.  Eng.  Law:  A  written  accusation  of  one 
or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
preferred  to  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a 
grand  jury.     Properly,  an  indictment  is  not 
so  called  until  it  has  been  found  a  true  bill  by 
the  grand  jury,  up  to  which  time  it  is  called  a 
bill.    If  the  grand  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
charge,  they  indorse  the  bill  "  not  found,"  or 
"  ignoramus  "  (q.v.) ;  if  the  contrary,  "a  true 
bill." 

"  Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  a  culprit 
should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment  >  "—Mac- 
aultiy.  Hist,  of  Rng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Scots  law :  A  form  of  process  by  which  a 
criminal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of 
the  Lord-Advocate,  in  whose  name  it  runs.    It 
is  addressed  to  the  panel,  and  charges  the 
accused  with  the  crime  for  which  he  is  to  be 
tried. 

*  In -diet- or  (c  silent),  *in-dight'-er  (gh 

silent),  s.  [Eng.  indict;  -or.]  One  who  in- 
dicts ;  an  indicter. 

"  There  passeth  a  double  jurie,  the  indicton,  and  the 
tryors."— Bacon :  Henry  VII.,  p.  148. 

In  •  dif '-for-  en9e,    *  In  dlf  fer-en-9y,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  indifferentia,  from  indifferens  = 
having  no  difference  :  in-  =  not,  and  differens, 
pr.  par.  ofdi/ero  =  to  ditfer.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent ; 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  does  not  in- 
cline to  one  side  more  than  the  other  ;  freedom 
from  bias  or  prejudice  ;  impartiality  ;   neu- 
trality. 

"  Requesting  that  they  might  speak  before  the  senate 
and  be  heard  with  indifference:'- P.  Holland:  Lii-y, 
p.  1,214. 

2.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  takes 
no  interest  in  a  matter  which  comes  before 
him;  unconcernedness,  carelessness,  apathy, 
negligence. 

"  It  is  our  indifferency  and  lukewanuness  that  makes 
it  so  natural."— Bp.  Taylor :  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

3.  A  state  in  which  there  is  no  difference, 
or  in  which  no  reason,  moral  or  physical,  pre- 
ponderates ;  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  choice 
between  two  or  more  things. 

*  Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise." 

Tennyion  :  A  Dedication. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  indifferent 
quality  ;  mediocrity ;  the  state  of  being  barely 
passable  in  quality. 

*  In  dlf -fer-en9ed,  «.    [Eng.  indifference); 
-ed.]    Having  an  appearance  of  indifference. 
{Richardson :  Clarissa,  Hi.  186.) 

In-dif  fer-ent,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

indifferem.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  making  difference  between  parties  or 
sides ;  not  inclining  to  one  side  more  than 
another ;  impartial,  unbiassed,  unprejudiced. 

"  No  judge  indifferent." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  Till.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Not  making  a  difference  ;  having  no  pre- 
ponderating weight  or  influence  ;  of  no  im- 
portance ;  of  little  moment. 

3.  Feeling  no  anxiety,  care,  or  interest  re- 
specting anything  ;  careless,  needless,  uncon- 
cerned, apathetic. 

"The  indifferent,  a  large  portion  of  every  society, 
were  glad  that  the  anarchy  was  over."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  Of  a  middling  or  barely  passable  quality ; 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  rather  bad  than 
good ;  mediocre. 

"  They  may  natter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  ex- 
cellencie?  of  nature  can  have  no  right  done  to  them."— 
Dryden:  Don  Sebastian.  (Dedic.) 

5.  Regarded  without  affection  or  with  feel- 
ings different  from  those  with  which  others 
are  regarded. 

"Things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd's  thought*." 
Wonlivorth :  Michael. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  indifferentist  (q.v.). 
"He  was  .  .  .  the  first  great  indifferent."— J.  Harley : 

Voltaire,  ch.  iii. 

*  C.   As  adv. :   Tolerably,  passably,     o   a 
moderate  degree. 

"  It  is  indifferent  cold,  Indeed,  my  lord." 

Shakesp  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

IT  Controversy  about  indifferent  things:  [ADIA- 

PHORIST1C], 

*  In-dif '  fer-ent-Isin,  s.    [Eng.  indifferent ; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent , 


systematic  indifference  or  apathy  ;  lukewarm- 
ness  ;  the  principles  or  opinions  of  an  indif- 
ferentist. 

in-dlf-fe'r-ent-ist,  s.  [Eng.  indifferent; 
-ist.}  One  who  is  indifferent,  neutral,  or  un- 
concerned in  any  cause  ;  specif.,  one  who  holds 
that  all  religious  sects,  creeds,  and  doctrines 
are  equally  good  so  long  as  a  person  is  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind  that  he  holds  the 
truth. 

In-dlr-fer-ent-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  indifferent; 

•w 

1.  Not  making  a  difference  between  indi- 
viduals ;  impartially ;  without  bias  or  preju- 
dice. 

"View  well  my  camp,  and  speak  indifferently.'' 

Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  lit.  I 

2.  Without  concern,  thought,  or  care ;  un- 
concernedly. 

"  Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  tlf  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Casar,  i.  S. 

3.  Only  passably  well,  tolerably,  very  mod- 
erately. 

in-di-ful'-vin,  s.  [Bug.  indi(can);  Lat. /ul- 
v(us)  =  yellow,  and  -in  (Chem.).} 

Chem. :  A  brittle  reddish-yellow  resin,  ob- 
tained of  various  composition,  by  treating 
indican  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  aim  puri- 
fying by  means  of  cold  water,  and  warm  dilute 
soda-ley.  The  name  is  applied  to  two  com- 
pounds, distinguished  as  a  indifulvin,  C^IIgo 
NjOs,  and  ft  indifulvin,  C^HjjgN^s. 

In-di-fus'-9in,  s.  [Eng.  indi(can);  Lat 
fusc(us)  =  dark-coloured,  and  -in  (Chem.).'} 

Chem. :  C^H^NjOj.  A  brown  powder  pro- 
duced by  the  action 'of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  indican,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  time.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcoholic  ammonia. 

in  -  di  -  fits'- cone,  s.  [Eng.  indifusc(ine) ; 
-one  (Chem.)."} 

Chem,. :  C^Hso^Og.  A  brown  powder,  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  indifuscin,  and 
possessing  the  same  characters,  but  differing 
in  composition. 

In'- dl-gen9e,  in'-dl-gen-9y,  s.  [Fr.  indi- 
j/ence,  from  Lat.  indigentia,  from  indigens  = 
poor,  in  need  ;  indigeo  —  to  be  in  need  ;  Sp. 
indigencia ;  Ital.  indigenza.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indigent ;  want,  penury,  poverty. 

In  -  di  gene,  s.  [Fr.  indigene,  from  Lat.  indir 
gena  =  born  in  a  country  :  indu,  an  old  form  of 
in,  and  gen-,  root  of  gigno  =  to  bring  forth.) 

Biol.  (PL)  :  The  aboriginal  animal  or  vege- 
table inhabitants  of  a  country  or  region. 


in-dig'-en-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  indigenus.]  [  IN- 
DIGENE.] 

Biol.  <t  Ord.  Lang. :  Native  of  a  country; 
not  exotic  ;  if  a  plant,  not  simply  a  cultivated 
species  or  one  escaped  from  gardens ;  if  an 
animal,  not  a  foreign  one  domesticated,  but 
native. 

In  -di  gent,  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  indigens,  pr. 
par.  of  indigeo  —  to  be  in  need ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
indijrente.] 

*  1.  Wanting ;  in  want  of ;  destitute  of; 
without.  (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Indigent  of  many  things  for  his  satisfaction  and 
welfare.  —Borrow :  Sermom  (legs),  p.  3. 

2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means;  poor, 
needy,  necessitous. 

"Among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  a* 
amongst  the  low  and  indigent."— Burke  :  Appeal  from 
the  Jfete  to  the  Old  Whigt. 

In'-dl-gent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  indigent;  -ly.] 
In  an  indigent,  poor,  or  destitute  manner. 

*  In  -di-gest,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
digest  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Not   digested ;    not   concocted    in    the 
stomach. 

2.  Not  digested  in  shape ;  not  regularly  dis- 
posed ;  not  orderly  or  regular. 


3.  Not  well  considered   and   methodized; 
crude. 

"  Set  a  form  upon  that  indigett  project. 
So  shapeless.  Shaketp. :  King  John,  v.  7. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,    ttan  =  shan.      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  znun.    -clous,    tious,  - slous  =  aha*,    -ble,  -die,  &c  *  be!,  dfO. 
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indigested— indigo 


B.  As  subst.  :  A  crude,  undigested  mass  ;  a 
disordered  state  of  things. 

in  di  gest  ed.  a.    [Pret  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
digested  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Not    digested  ;  not   concocted    in   the 
stomach. 

"  Snoring  aloud,  and  belching  from  Ills  maw 
" 


. 
Itryden  :  rirgtt;  jSneid  ill.  82*. 

*  2.  Not  regularly  and  methodically   dis- 
posed and  arranged  ;  not  reduced  to  order  ; 
not  methodized  ;  crude. 

*  3.  Not  in  proper  shape  or  form  ;  shapeless. 

"  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indig  riled  lump." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  17..  T.  1. 

*  4.  Not  prepared  or  softened  by  heat  :  as, 
chemical  substances. 

*  IL  Med.  :  Not  brought  to  suppuration  :  as, 
the  contents  of  an  abscess  or  boil. 

"HU  wound  wai  indigeited  and  inflamed."—  Win- 
man  .  Surgery. 

*  in-di-gest   ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  indigested  ; 
•nets.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indigested. 

"  They  looked  on  the  Common  Law  as  a  study  that 
could  not  he  brought  Into  a  scheme,  nor  formed  into  a 
rational  science,  )>y  reason  of  the  indigeitedneu  of  it." 
—ttttrnet  :  Life  of  Bale. 

•  fol-dl-gest-i-bU'-i-ty,  *.     [Eng.  indigest- 
ible; -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
digestible. 

in  di  gest  I  ble.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
digestible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  digestible  ;  not  easily  digested  or 
converted  into  chyme  and  prepared  in  the. 
stomach  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

"  IndigeitMe  and  unconquerable  by  so  small  a  heat 
as  that  of  the  stomach."—  Boyle:  Workt,  iii.  542. 

*  2.  Not  to  be  recei  ved  and  patiently  endured. 

•In-dl-gest'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indigestible); 
•ly.]  So  as  to  be  indigestible  ;  not  digestibly. 

In  dl  gest'  ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  digestion  (q.v.).] 

Path.  :  Dyspepsia,  difficulty  of  digestion, 
with  slowness  and  long  retention  of  the  food 
in  the  stomach,  great  distress  after  eating, 
uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  fetid 
eructations,  and  unaltered  ingestain  the  stools. 
Digestion  is  much  retarded,  deficiency  and 
abnormality  of  the  gastric  juice  being  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  over- 
anxiety,  and  sedentary  habits  are  the  chief 
causes  ;  the  avoidance  of  these  the  remedy, 
with  appropriate  treatment  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  gastric  juice.  Heartburn  or 
water-brash  is  an  unpleasant  accompaniment. 
Indigestion  is  often  hereditary,  and  the  forms 
it  assumes  are  very  many  and  intractable,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  rather  an  abnormal  func- 
tional difficulty  owing  to  reflex  action  than  a 
distinct  disease.  It  is  accompanied  by  nausea 
and  sometimes  vomiting.  Alkalis,  charcoal, 
pepsin,  &a,  have  been  found  useful. 

*  In  -  dl  -  gesf  -  ive,  a.    [Eng.  indigestion)  ; 
•ive.]     Dyspeptic  ;   affected    by   indigestion. 
(Dickens  :  Edwin  Drood,  ch.  x.) 

•Jn-dig'-i-tate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  indigito,  from 
in-  =  in,  towards,  and  digitvs  —  the  finger.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  point  out  ;  to  show  by  the 
fingers. 

"  The  depressing  this  finger,  which  In  the  left  hand 
implied  but  six.  In  the  light  hand  indiaitatetl  six 
hundred."—  Browne.-  Vulgar  Erraun,  bk.lv.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans.  :    To  speak    or   communicate 
ideas   by   means   of  signs   made   with    the 
fingers  ;  to  point  with  the  finger  ;  to  compute 
on  the  fingers. 

*In-dig-i-ta'-tion,  «.  [INDIOITATE.]  The 
act  of  pointing  out  or  showing,  as  by  the 
fingers. 

"  Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscure  indication  of 
providence."—  Mart  :  Ayaitut  Atheitm. 

In-dl-glu  -9*11,  «.  [Eng.  ind  i(can)  ;  glucose), 
and  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  C6H10O6.  A  light  yellow  syrup, 
having  a  faintly  sweet  taste,  obtained  by 
boiling  indican  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
indiglucin  and  indigo  bine  being  produced, 
the  latter  of  which  is  precipitated.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  On  being  heated  it  swells  up,  and 

f'ves  off  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar.    It  reduces 
ehling^  solution,  but  will  not  ferment. 

•  in  dign  (g  silent),  «  In-digne,  a.     [Fr 
mdigne,  from  Lat.  indignus,  from  in-  =  not, 


and  dignus  —  worthy;   Sp.  indigno ;    Ital. 
indegno.  ] 

L  Not  worthy,  not  deserving,  undeserving. 
"  She  her  selfe  was  of  hU  grace  indigne." 

Spenur:  F.Q..  IV.  i.  30. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 

"The  most  indiyne  and  detestable  thinge."-Vo»« 
Xxpoiicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi. 

•In  dig  nance,  •  in  dig  naunce,  '  in- 
dig' nan -9y,  s.  [Lat.  indignans,  pr.  par 
of  indignor  —  to  be  indignant  (q.v.).]  In- 
dignation. 

"  With  great  indignance  he  tbat  sight  forsooke." 
S/Mtuer :  F.  Q.,  Hi,  xi.  13. 

in-dig'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  indignans,  pr.  par.  of 
indignor  =  to  be  indignant  at,  to  consider  as 
unworthy  :  in-  =  not,  and  dignus  =  worthy.] 
1.  Peeling  indignation ;  exceedingly  angry 
or  displeased  ;  inflamed  with  mingled  wrath 
and  disdain,  as  at  a  mean  action,  or  when 
charged  with  a  dishonourable  act. 


2.  Expressive  of  indignation  or  disdain 
mingled  with  wrath. 

IT  It  is  now  followed  by  of,  but  of  was 
formerly  used. 
"  And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool, 

Indignant  of  the  guile."         Thornton:  Spring,  43«. 

in-dlg  -nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indignant ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indignant  manner  ;  with  indignation. 

"  Pushed  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash."  Brooke :  fox  Chase. 

in  dig  na'  tion,  *  in-dig-na-cion,  *yn- 
dig  na-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  indignation,  from 
Lat.  indig nationem,  ace.  of  indignatio  =  dis- 
pleasure, from  indignatus,  pa.  par.  of  indignor 
=  to  think  unworthy,  to  be  indignant  (q.v.) ; 
8p.  indignacion ;  Ital.  indignazione.] 

1.  A  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and  disdain  ; 
the  feeling  excited  by  that  which  is  unworthy, 
mean,  base,  pr  dishonourable  ;  the  anger  of  a 
superior ;  violent  anger  mingled  with  con- 
tempt. 

"  Filled  with  shame  and  indignation."— Jfacaulay : 
Hitt.  £ng.,  oh.  vi. 

*  2.  The  effect  of  anger ;  terrible  judgments ; 
revenge. 

"  Let  them  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee."  Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*  in-digne'  (g  silent),  o.    [INDIGN.] 

*  Jn-digne'-ly  (g  silent),  adv.   [Eng.  indigne; 
-ly.]    Disgracefully,  unworthily,  as  an  insult, 
or  a  disgrace. 

"So  much  more  indigne!  y,  therefore,  must  they 
needs  take  it"— Bp.  Hall :  Cant. ;  Sumion'i  Victory. 

Mn-dlg'-nl-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dignify  (q.v.).]  To  treat  with  disdain  or 
indignity ;  to  disgrace. 

"  They  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion 
indignifted  by  contesting."— Leighton :  On  1  Peter,  v.  15. 

in-dig'-ni-tj',  s.  lO.  Fr.  indignete;  Fr.  in- 
dignite,  from  Lat.  indignitutem,  ace.  of  in- 
dignitas  =  unworthiness,  indignity,  indigna- 
tion, from  indignus  =  unworthy ;  Sp.  indig- 
nidad ;  Ital.  indegnita.  Puttenham,  in  1589, 
ranked  this  among  words  of  quite  recent 
introduction  into  the  language.]  Undeserved 
contemptuous  conduct  towards  another ;  any 
action  or  conduct  which  manifests  contempt 
for  and  tends  to  lower  or  disgrace  another ; 
incivility  and  injury  accompanied  with  insult. 
"They  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  th:it 

looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order."— 

Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  in  dign'-ly  (g  silent),  adv.    [INDIONELY.] 

In'-di-g6,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  indigo,  a  mispronun- 
ciation of  8p.  indico,  from  Lat.  indieum,.\ 

[iNDICOLITE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.  £  Comm. :  A  vegetable  dyestuff, 
yielding  a  beautiful  and  very  durable  blue 
dye.  Many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants 
contain  a  substance,  probably  a  glucoside, 
which,  on  being  extracted  and  allowed  to 
ferment,  produces  impure  indigo.  The  plants 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  obtained  are  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Indigofera,  Isatis  tinctoria, 
Polygonum  tinctorium,  &c.  In  order  to  prepare 
indigo  on  a  large  scale,  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  respective  plants  are  steeped  in  water 
until  fermentation  sets  in,  which  occupies 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  The  yellow- 
coloured  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  into  shallow 
vessels  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three 
hours,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation 


of  the  indigo-white  first  formed,  commercial 
indigo  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sandy- 
looking  powder.  This  latter  is  washed, 
boiled  in  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed  into  cubi- 
cal cakes  and  dried  by  heat.  Commercial 
indigo  is  by  no  means  pure  indigo  blue  ;  it 
contains  indigo-gluten,  indigo-brown,  and 
indigo-red,  together  with  insoluble  impurities. 
Indigo  prepared  in  Java  by  Bayer's  process 
contains  from  66  to  71  per  cent,  of  indigo 
blue,  and  only  2i  per  cent,  of  ash,  whilst 
ordinary  commercial  indigo  seldom  contains 
more  than  65  per  cent,  of  indigo  blue,  with 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  ash.  Indigo  is 
tasteless,  odourless,  and  of  an  intense  blue 
colour,  passing  into  purple.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Colours :  The  deepest  blue. 

3.  Bot :  Indigo  is  yielded  by  several  plants, 
as  Indigofera,  tinctoria  and  I.  argente.a,  Wriyh- 
tia  tinctoru(,  Marsdenia  tinctoria  and  Gymnema 
tingens.    (Treas.  of  Bot.)    [INDIGO-PLANT.] 

If  Bastard  indigo  is  Amorpha  fruticosa ; 
Chinese  Indigo,  Isatis  indigotica;  Egyptian 
Indigo,  Tephrosia  Apollinea;  False  Indigo, 
an  American  name  for  Baptisia ;  Native  Indigo, 
/satis  tinctoria;  and  Wild  Indigo,  Baptisia 
tinatoria. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  indigo  or  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  produced. 

2.  Deep  blue. 
indigo-berry,  ». 
Sot. :  Randia  latifolia. 
indigo-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Cyanospiza  cyanea  of  Baird. 
A  North  American  finch  ;  blue,  tinged  with 
ultramarine  on  head,  throat,  and  breast,  else- 
where with  verdigris-green ;  lores  and  angles 
of  chin  velvet-black ;  wing-feathers  brown, 
edged  with  bluish-brown ;  length  5 Jin. ;  wing- 
spread  7^  in.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
yellowish  -  brown,  with  the  wings  darker. 
(Jlipley  £  Dana.) 

indigo-blue,  s.    [INDIGOTIN.] 
indigo-brown,  s. 

Chem. :  A  dark-coloured,  transparent  resin, 
extracted  from  indigo  by  boiling  it  in  a  solu« 
tion  of  potassic  hydrate.  It  is  tasteless  and 
quite  neutral,  and  unites  both  with  acids  and 
bases.  It  is  of  uncertain  composition,  but  in 
many  characters  it  resembles  indihumin. 

indigo-copper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  COVELLITE  (q.v.). 
indigo-gluten,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellow  transparent  substance  ex- 
tracted from  commercial  indigo  by  means  of 
dilute  acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  has  a  taste  resembling  extract  of 
meat,  and  behaves  in  many  respects  like  or* 
dinary  vegetable  gluten. 

indigo-green,  s. 

Pigments :  A  green  obtained  from  indigo  T  y 
adding  potash  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  at 
alkaline  hyposulphate  of  indigo.  (Weale.) 

indigo  mill,  s.  An  iron  cistern,  which, 
rounded  at  bottom,  has  a  lid  with  two  leaves 
between,  which  works  a  rock-shaft,  vibrated 
by  a  crank,  and  swinging  a  frame  carrying  six 
rollers,  which  triturate  the  indigo  to  a  fine 
paste. 

indigo-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  other 
species  of  Indigofura  (q.v.);  (2)  Polygonum 
tinctorium. 

indigo-purple,  ».  A  purple  obtained 
from  indigo  by  the  action  of  fused  sulphate 
of  sodium.  {Weale.) 

indigo-red,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  colouring  matters  found 
in  commercial  indigo.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
exhausting  indigo  with  hydrochloric  sulphuric 
acid,  then  with  a  strong  caustic  alkaline  lye. 
After  washing  the  residue  with  water,  it  is 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0'83. 
On  distilling  the  alcoholic  solution,  indigo- 
red  is  left  as  an  amorphous  dark-brown  powder. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  In- 
digo-red may  also  be  obtained  from  the  fresh 
leaves  of  Polygonum  tinctorium,. 


ftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wire,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     «,  ce  =  i ;  ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw, 


indigofera— indiscerpible 
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,     Indigo-white,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigH^NvOg.  A  white  powiler  pro- 
dnced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
pure  indigo-blue.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
digesting  for  twenty-four  hours  a  mixture  of 
indigotine,  hydrate  of  calcium,  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  water  in  a  closed  flask  filled  with 
hydrogen.  The  clear  solution  is  then  decanted 
by  means  of  a  siphon  filled  with  hydrogen 
Into  a  vessel  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonium  sulphite.  The  precipitate  of  in- 
digo-white which  is  formed  is  filtered  and 
dried  at  100°,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Pure 
Indigo-white  is  a  white  powder  with  a  silky 
lustre.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  indigo-white  is 
dissolved  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  and  the  liquid 
over-saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  air 
being  excluded,  the  precipitated  white  flocks 
slowly  unite  to  crystalline  scales,  which  oxid- 
ize with  great  rapidity  to  indigo-blue  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air. 

indigo-yellow,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  clear  yellow  substance,  obtained 
by  heating  hypo-sulphindigotate  of  calcium 
with  lime-water  in  contact  with  air.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  When  heated  it  swells  up  and  emits 
an  odour  resembling  burnt  animal  matter. 
The  yellow  aqueous  solution  is  completely 
precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

tn-di-gof  -er-a,  *.  [Eng.,  &c.  indigo,  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  Indignferece  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
annual  and  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  gene- 
rally with  pinnate  leaves,  rose-purple,  bluish. 
or  white  racemose  flowers,  cylindrical  and 
four-sideil,  straight  or  curved'  legumes,  the 
seeds,  as  a  rule,  numerous.  More  than  two 
hundred  species  are  known,  from  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, Asia,  and  Australia.  Several  of  these 
Indigoferce  furnish  indigo.  That  more  com- 
monly cultivated  in  India  is  7.  tinctoria. 
It  is  a  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
long,  narrow  legumes.  /.  ccenilea,  another 
Indian  species,  is  much  commended  by  Rox- 
bnrg.  7.  Anil  is  the  West  Indian  indigo.  Its 

rwdered  ileaf  is  administered  in  hepatitis. 
argentea  is  cultivated  in  India  and   the 
Barbary  States,  and  7.  disperma  in  parts  of 
America. 

Ih-dI-g6'-ie'r'-S-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  indigo- 
fer(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -toe.} 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Loteae. 

In'-di-g&-gen,  In  -di  go-gene,  *.  [Eng., 
&c.  indigo,  and  gen,  root  of  ytvvata  (gennao) 
=  to  produce.]  White  indigo,  produced  by 
oxidizing  indigo-blue. 

In'-dl-go-lite,  s.    [INDICOLITE.] 

In-dl-gSm'-e-ter,  *.  [Eng.  indigo,  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  indigo. 

fcl-di-go'in'-e'-try,  ».  [Eng.,  Ac.  indigo,  and 
Or.  tii-rpov  (metron)  =  a.  measure.]  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  measuring  the  strength  of 
indigo. 

In'-di-go-tate,  s.    [Eng.,&c.  indigotfic);  -ate 


Chem.  :  A  compound  of  indigotic  acid,  with 
a  base  or  metallic  oxide  :  thus,  indigotate  of 
potash. 

Jn-dX-g5t'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.  indigot(in)  ;  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  indigotin  (q.v.). 

indigotic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  formed  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  indigo. 
It  is  identical  with  nitrosalicylic  acid,  under 
which  it  will  be  treated. 

In'-dl-g6  tin.  *.    [Eng.,  &c.  indigo;  t  eupho- 
nic, and  -in  (CA«m.).] 

Chem.  :  CijH5NO2  (Indigo-blue),  the  pure 
blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo.  It  is  obtained 
from  commercial  indigo,  by  reducing  it  to 
indigo-white,  by  means  of  reducing  agents, 
such  as  ferrous  salts,  grape-sugar,  &c.,  the 
resulting  yellow  solution  of  the  indigo-  white 
metallic  compound,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
depositing  indigo-blue  in  small  crystals.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  synthetically,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  isatine  with  phosphorous  tri- 
chloride, phosphorous-  and  chlor-acetyl,  in 


sealed  tubes,  at  70°  to  80°  for  several  hours. 
On  pouring  the  product  into  water,  blue 
flocks  of  indigotine  separate.  It  is  a  deep- 
blue,  crystalline  substance,  with  metallic 
lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
On  heating  to  300°,  it  is  converted  into  a 
purple-red  vapour,  which  condenses  again  to 
crystals  of  pure  indigotine.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion with  solid  potassic  hydrate  it  yields 
aniline.  Indigotine  is  isomeric  with  cyanide 
of  benzoyl. 

in-dl-hum  -In,  s.     [Eng.  indi(can),  and  hu- 
min  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  Ci&HgNOs.  A  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  indican  by  heating  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  brown  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  soda-ley.  When  heated,  it  burns 
without  melting. 

*  in-dil'-a-tor-y,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dilatory  (q.v.).]     Not  dilatory  ;  not  slow. 

"  To  give  them  a  new  form  of  indiiatory  execu- 
tion."— Cabbala,  Sup.  Cornwall*  to  Ote  Sp.  King  (1654). 

*  In  -  dil'-i  gen9e,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
diligence  (q.v.).J    Want  of  diligence ;  sloth, 
slothfulness. 


*  in-dfl'-i-gent,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
diligent  (q.v.).]    Not  diligent;  slothful,  idle. 

"A  person  that  hath  right  on  his  side  ia  cold,  in- 
diligent,  lazie,  and  (inactive."  —  Up.  Taylor,  pt  11., 
ser.  7.  (Richardton.) 

*  Jn-dil  -l-gent-l&    •  ni-dil'-ll-gent-ly. 

adv.     [Eng.  indiligent ;  -ly.]    In  a  slothful, 
idle  manner ;  without  diligence. 

"  I  had  spent  some  years  (not  altogether  indiUrjtntly) 
under  the  ferule  of  such  masters  as  the  place  afforded." 
—  /(/>.  Hall,  Speciattiet  in  the  Life  of. 

*  In  di  mm  -Ish-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  diminishable  (q.v.).]     IJfot  diminish- 
able ;   incapable  of  being   diminished ;   not 
capable  of  or  liable  to  diminution. 

"  To  slight  and  brave  the  indiminishable  majesty  of 
our  highest  court."— Hilton :  Of  Rtform.  in  England. 

In'-dine,  s.  [Eng.  ind(igo);  suff.  -ine  (CTiem).] 
Chem. :  CigHioN2O2.  A  dark  rose-coloured 
crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  rubbing  in  a 
mortar  sulphisatyde  with  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate,  and  washing  the  rose  -  coloured 
mass  with  water,  Ci6Hi2N2O2S2  +  2KOH  = 
C16Hi0N2O2  +  2H2p  +  K^.  It  crystallizes 
in  fine  microscopic  needles,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  heating  indine  with 
excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate, 
it  dissolves,  and  on  cooling  deposits  black 
crystals  of  potassium  indine,  CjgHgKN^^ 
Indine  is  isomeric  with  Indigotine. 

*  In  dipped ,  in-dipt ,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dipped,  dipt.]    Dipped. 

"  Ittdipt  in  blood."        Fletcher  :  Chritt'i  Triumph. 

in   dl-rect,  a.      [Fr.,   from   Lat.   indirectns, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  directus  =  direct  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  direct ;  not  straight  or  rectilinear  ; 
deviating  from  the  direct  or  straight  line  or 
course. 

2.  Not  pointed,  aimed,  or  done  directly  at 
or  against  an  object ;  not  tending  or  leading 
to  a  purpose,  object,  or  aim,  by  the  plainest 
and    most    obvious   means   or   course,    but 
obliquely  and  consequentially ;  not  open  or 
straightforward  :  as,  an  indirect  accusation, 
an  indirect  attack. 

"  They  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  supply  them- 
selves by  indirect  ways."— Burnet :  Ovn  Time  (Colic.). 

3.  Not   resulting  directly  or   immediately 
from  a  cause,  but  following  consequentially 
and  remotely  :   as,   indirect  damage,  indirect 
claims. 

4.  Not  fair,  not  honest ;  tending  or  intended 
to  mislead  or  deceive. 

"  Fy,  what  all  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this?"  Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  ill.  1. 

indirect  claims,  s.  pi.  Claims  for 
damages  indirectly  done.  After  the  American 
Civil  War,  claims  were  made  by  the  United 
States  upon  Great  Britain  for  compensation 
for  the  damages,  direct  and  indirect,  done  by 
the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
to  the  American  marine.  The  Arbitration 
Committee  chosen  to  decide  upon  these  de- 
mands disallowed  the  indirect  claims  as  being 
contrary  to  international  law. 

indirect-demonstration,  *. 

Logic  £  Geom. :  A  method  of  demonstration 


in  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  esta- 
blished by  showing  that  the  supposition  of  its 
contrary  cannot  be  true.  It  is  also  known  as 
negative  demonstration  or  Keductio  ad  oft- 
turdwm.  [ABSURD,  II.] 

indirect  evidence,  s. 

Law :  Evidence  deduced  by  inference  as  to 
the  truth  of  a  disputed  fact,  not  from  the 
actual  knowledge  of  a  witness,  but  from  col- 
lateral circumstances. 

indirect-taxes,  s.  pi.    [TAX.] 

*  In-dJ-rSct'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
directed  (q.v.).]    Not  directed  or  addressed  to 
any  particular  person  or  thing. 

"  I  prayed  in  heart  au  indirect  fd  prayer."        Crabbe. 

*  in-dl-rSc'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
direction  (q.v).")    Oblique  means  or  course; 
dishonest  practice  ;  want  of  straightforward* 
ness. 

"  If  K  i nt'  James 

By  any  indirection,  should  perceive 
My  coming."        ford  :  Ferkin  War  beck,  lit  S. 

In-di-re'ct'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  indirect ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  indirect  line  or  course  ;  not  in  • 
direct  or  straight  line  ;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  directly ;  not  in  direct  or  express 
terms  ;  not  by  direct  means. 

"  Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction." 

Shaketp.  :  Kichard  111.,  iv.  4 

*  3.  Unfairly  ;  not   fairly  ;   not   honestly  ; 
without  right. 

"  Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held." 

Khakesp. :  ffenry  V..  0.  4. 

In-dl  rect  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  indirect ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indirect  or 
oblique. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indirect  or  not 
straightforward:  as,  the  indirectness  of  the 
attack. 

*  3.  Unfairness,  dishonesty,  fraud. 

"  King  David  found  this  deflection  and  indirectnea 
in  our  minds."— ilountague :  Dcvoute  Kunj/et,  pt.  1., 
tr.  x.,  S  5. 

In-dlr'-e-tin,  *.  [Eng.,  &C.  indi(go)  ;  ret(ene), 
and  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)"] 

Cliem. :  CigH^NOj.  A  dark-brown  shining 
resin,  produced,  together  with  other  bodies, 
by  heating  indican  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  aqueous 
alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  ammo. 
niacal  solution  by  barium,  calcium,  and  silver 
salts.  When  heated  it  melts,  burns  with  a 
smoky  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal. 

In-dx-ru'-bin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ind%o) ;  rubi- 
((tri),  from  Rubia  tinctoria  =  madder,  and  suff. 
-in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C8HSNO.  A  crystalline  compound, 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  indican  by 
means  of  an  acid,  but  more  abundantly  by 
treating  Indian  woad  leaves  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  the  liquid  de- 
positing indirubin  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
metallic  glistening  needles,  which  appear  red 
by  transmitted  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  even  on  boiling,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Indi- 
rubin is  isomeric  with  indigo-blue;  and  resem- 
bles indigo-root  in  many  of  its  properties. 

*  in-dls-cern'-I-ble  (c  as  *),  a.    [Pref.  in- 
(2),   and   Eng.   discernible  (q.v.).]     Not  dis- 
cernible ;  not  perceptible  ;  imperceptible  ;  not 
capable  of  being  perceived. 

"These  small  and  almost  inditccrnible  beginnings.' 
—Burnet:  Hitt.  Ovn  Time  (1689). 

*  In-dis-cern'-I-ble-ness  (c  as  r),  5.  [Eng. 
indiscernible ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indiscernible  ;  incapability  of  being  dis- 
cerned or  perceived. 

"The  indiKtrniUenea  ...  of  the  difference  of  thei* 
distant  states."— Hammond :  Wortt,  Iv.  4M. 

*  in-dls-cern  -I-bly  (o  as  x),  adv.     [Eng. 
indiscernible) ;  -ly.)    In  an  indiscernible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  discernible ;  impercep- 
tibly. 

» ta-dis-cerp-I-bll'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  indit- 
cerpible;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indiscerpible. 

"  Endowing  it  with  such  attributes  as  an  «nen. 
tial  to  it,  tfinditcerpibilily  is  to  the  soul  of  man.'— 
B.  More :  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  (Pref.) 

*  in-dls-cerp'-I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  discerpible  (q.v.).]    Not  discerpible  ;  in- 
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ludiscerpibleness— indissolvableness 


capable  of  being  separated  into  parts  ;  in- 
separable. 

"The  nature  of  any  Immaterial  being,  a  chief  pro- 
perty of  which  ii  to  be  inditterpible."^lanrUl :  fre- 
txitt.  o/&ouli.  ch.  ill. 

•  In  dis  9erp  -I -ble  ness,  s.    [Eng.  indis- 
etrpible ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indiscerpible  ;  incapability  of  being  separated 
Into  parts ;  indiscerpibility. 

•  In  dis  -cerp -tl-blr-I-ty.  «.     [Eng.  indis- 
cerptible  ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indiscerptible. 

•  In  dls-9erp  -ti-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  discerptible(q.\.).^    Not  discerptible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  destroyed  by  the  separation 
or  dissolution  of  its  parts. 

"  There  ii  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the 
dissolution  of  ...  the  living  beiug,  even  though  It 
tbould  not  be  absolutely  indiKtrptible."  —  Butler: 
Analogy  i\f  Religion,  pt.  L,  ch.  i. 

•  in  dis  9erp  -tl  ble  ness,  s.    [Eng.  in/lis- 
cerjititile  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indi.scerptible ;  indiscerptibility. 

•  In-dl»-cerp  -tl-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  indiscerp- 
tib(le);  -ly.]    In  an  iudiscerptible  manner;  so 
as  to  be  indiscerptible. 

•  In  dis  91  plin  a-ble,  a.      [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eug.  disciplinable  (q.v.).]     Incapable  of 
being  disciplined  or  improved  by  discipline  ; 
not  t.<>  be  trained  to  good  order  and  habits. 

"  Men  of  dull  natures,  stupid,  and  induciplinaltlc.  — 
Bale:  Pro titton  for  tlu  Poor.  (Pref.) 

•  In-dis'-ci-pllne,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
discipline  (q.v.).]   Wantof  discipline,  training, 
or  instruction. 

In  dis-cov  -er-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Etig.  discoverable  (q.v.).]  Not  discoverable : 
that  cannot  be  discovered. 

"  Nothing  can  be  to  us  a  law,  which  is  by  us  indit- 

eoverabte." — Conybean,  ser.  a,  p.  166. 

•  In-dto-civ'-cr-y, ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
discovery  (q.v.).]    A  failure  to  discover  ;  fail- 
ure  in  a  search  or  inquiry. 

"Tua  magnifying  esteem  of  the  ancients,  arising 
from  the  inditcoaery  of  its  head."— Brown* :  Vulgar 
frrourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  lii. 

In-dis  creet ,    *  in  dis  cret,    *  in  dys 
Crete,  a.     [Fr.  indiscret,  from  Lat.  indiscretus 
=  that  does  not  discern  or  distinguish.]  [DIS- 
CREET.]   Not  discreet ;  wanting  in  discretion  ; 
injudicious  ;  incautious  ;  foolish  ;  rash. 

"  Inditcreet  and  unpopular  measures  followed."  — 
J/iin inlay :  Bin.  Kng.,  ch.  vi. 

Xn-dls-creet'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indiscreet ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indiscreet  manner  or  degree ;  not  dis- 
creetly ;  injudiciously ;  inconsiderately. 

"  A  man  so  indiicrretly  frank  and  so  restlessly  ac- 
tive."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

In  dis- creet  ness,  s.  [Eng.  indiscreet; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
creet ;  want  of  discretion. 

•  In  dis  crete',  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
discrete  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  discrete  or  separated. 

"  AIJ  indiscrete  mass  of  contused  matter."— PownaH. 

2.  Not  discreet ;  indiscreet. 

"Out  of  an  indiscrete  devotion."— Boyle:  Workt.  iv.  158. 

In-dls-cre -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  indiscret; 
8p.  indiscrecion;  Ital.  imliscrezione.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  indiscreet ;  a  want 
Of  discretion  ;  imprudence  ;  rashness ;  want 
of  judgment. 

"  All's  not  offence,  that  inditrrrtion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so."        Shaketp. :  Lear,  it  4. 

2.  An  indiscreet,  judicious,  or  rash  act :  as, 
He  has  committed  an  indiscretion. 

In-dis  crim  -fnate,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.  in-  = 
not,  and  discriminates  =  distinguished,  sepa- 
rated.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  discriminate  ;  wanting  or 
foiling  in  discrimination  ;  making  no  distinc- 
tion ;    uromi.scuous. 

"Tre-ting  friends  and  foes  with  indiscriminate  in- 
solenw  and  asperity."— llacaulay  :  Hut.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Indiscriminately. 

"  Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate. 
The  use  of  all  things  i»dit<-ri»<inatt  I " 

J/aU:  Satiret.  bk.  v.,  sat  8. 

In-dls-crfm'-ln-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indis- 
criminate ;  -/j/.]  In  an  indiscriminate  manner; 
without  distinction  ;  promiscuously. 

in  dis  crim  -In- at- Ing,  o.  [Eng.  indw- 
criminate);  -ing.]  Not  discriminating  ;  mak- 
ing no  distinction. 


in  dis  crim  In-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  discrimination  (q.v.).J  The  quality 
of  being  indiscriminate  ;  want  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Jn-dls-erim'-In-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  indis- 
criminat(e) ;  -ive.]  Not  discriminative  ;  indis- 
criminating ;  making  no  distinction. 

*  In  dls-cussed',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
<Z«uss«<i(q.v.).]   Not  discussed ;  uot  examined 
into. 

"  Reasons  light  in  themselves  or  inditcuued  in  me." 
—Donne :  Letter! ;  To  Sir  H.  O. 

In-dls-pens-a-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indispens- 
able; -ity;  Fr!  indispensabilite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indispensa- 
ble ;  indispensableness. 

"  Their  notions  about  the  eternity  and  inditpmta 
bilita  of  the  natural  law."— S*««on :  Deitni,  Revealed, 
dial.  8. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  from  dis- 
pensation. 

In  dis-  pens' -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  indispensa- 
ble ;  Ital.  indisjxnsabile.} 

1.  Not  dispensable;  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  or  done  without ;  not  to  be  spared  ;  that 
cannot  be  omitted,  spared,  or  remitted  ;  abso- 
lutely necessary  or  requisite. 

*  2.    Unavoidable  ;   inevitable  ;  coming  or 
happening  of  necessity. 

*  3.  Not  admitting  dispensation  ;  not  per- 
mitting release  or  exemption. 

"  All  other  learned  men  thought  (he  law  was  moral 
tn&indispentable."— Burnet:  Bat.  Reform.  (1532.) 

In-dls-pens'-a-ble-neBS,  s.  [Eng.  indis- 
pensable ;  -ness.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being 
indispensable ;  indispensability. 

In-dls-pens'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eug.  indispensa- 
ble); -ly.] 

1.  In  an  indispensable  manner ;  of  neces- 
sity ;  necessarily. 

"  Man  being  thus  bound  by  the  peremptory,  irrever- 
sible decree  of  heaven,  must  by  virtue  thereof,  indit- 
pentablf  obey  or  suffer."— South  :  Workt,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

*  2.  Unavoidably. 

*  In-dls-persed ,  *  In-dls-perst,  a.  [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dispersed  (q.v.).]     Not  dis- 
persed, not  scattered  or  dissipated. 
"  Inditpertt  is  this  bright  majesty." 

More :  On  the  Haul,  bk.  iii.,  c.  ii.,  s.  35. 

In-dlS-pose',  v.t.  [Fr.  indis poser,  from  in- 
=  Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  disposer  =  to  dispose 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  disinclined  ;  to  disincline. 

2.  To  make  unfavourable  or  not  well  dis- 
posed. 

3.  To  render  unfit  or  unsuited  ;  to  disqualify. 

"A  further  degree  of  light  would  uot  only  have  in- 
di.i/,iuml  them  to  the  reception  of  it."— J/urd  :  Workt, 
vol.  vii.,  ser  38. 

4.  To  make  slightly  ill ;  to  affect  with  in- 
disposition   or    slight    illness ;    to    disorder 
slightly  with  regard  to  health.    (Seldom  used 
except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

In  dls-posed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INDISPOSE.] 

1.  Not  disposed,  disinclined,  averse,  un- 
willing. 

"A  mind  unnerved,  or  indapnted  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care." 

Courper  :  Retirement,  677. 

2.  Not  well-disposed,  unfavourable. 

"The  king  was  sufficiently  inditpoied  towards  the 
persons  or  the  principles  of  Calvin's  disciples."— Clar- 
endon :  Civil  War. 

3.  Slightly  ill ;  suffering  from  indisposition. 

"  To  take  the  Inditpoied  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man."      Shaketp. :  Lear,  it.  4. 

*  In  dis  pos  -ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  im 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisposed ; 
disinclination  ;  unwillingness ;  averseness. 

"  All  my  settled  indigposedneu  to  believe  strange 
things."— Boyle :  Workt,  1.  222. 

2.  Indisposition. 

Ln  dis  pos  I  tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  indisposer.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  indisposed  ; 
disinclination;    unwillingness;     averseness ; 
dislike. 

2.  Unfitncss;  unsuitableness. 

"And  this  is  not  from  any  failure,  but  from  the 
inditpnntion  of  the  object."— Southwell,  vol.  Iii.,  ser.  2. 

*  3.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency 
or  "affinity :  as,  the  indisposition  of  two  sub- 
stances to  combine. 

4.  A  slight   disorder  of   health  ;  a  slight 


disease  ;  a  tendency  to  sickness  ;  slight  ill- 
ness. 

in  dis  put-a-bil  -I  t^,  s.  [Eng.  inditputa- 
ble  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indisputable. 

in  dis  put  a-ble,  o.  [Fr.  &  8p.  indisputa- 
ble ;  Ital.  indisputabile.]  Not  disputable  ;  that 
cannot  be  disputed,  controverted,  or  gainsaid  ; 
incontrovertible,  incontestable,  undeniable, 
indubitable  ;  too  evident  or  clear  to  admit  o* 
question  or  dispute. 

"Heir  by  right 
Indisputable  of  Arion's  fame." 

Cowper  :  To  Bit  Father.    (Trans.) 

In  dis-put  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inditputa. 
'ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
putable, incontrovertible,  or  incontestable. 

In  dis  -pu-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indisputable)  ; 
•ly-} 

1.  Beyond  question  or  controversy  ;  Incon- 
trovertibly,  indubitably  ;  iucontestably. 

"  Nor  is  it  indiiputaMy  certain  what  manner  of 
death  she  died."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Without  question  or  opposition. 

in  dis  put  ed,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
disputed  (q.v.).]  Not  disputed,  questioned, 
or  controverted  ;  undisputed. 

"The  most  inditputed  and  universally  allowed  of 
any  other."—  Sir  W.  Temple  :  Popular  Ditcontentt. 

*  In  dis  -sip-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dissipable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  dis- 
sipated. 


l-u-blT-l-ty,  «.  [Fr.  indissoluUlite, 
from  indissoluble.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble  ; 
incapability  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or 
liquefied. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved  or  termi- 
nated ;   perpetuity  of  obligation  or  binding 
force. 

"This  not  receiving  its  essential  quality  of  iruiit- 
tolubilitj/."—  Warburton:  Workt.  voL  ix.,  ser.  17. 

In  dis'-sol  u-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indi»- 
solubilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  dissolubilis  = 
dissoluble  (q.v.);  Sp.  indisoluble;  Ital.  indii- 
solubile.] 

1.  Not  dissoluble;   not  dissolvable;  inca- 
pable of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied, 
as  by  heat  or  water  ;  indissolvable. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken,  01 
loosed  ;  subsisting  and  binding  for  ever  ;  not 
capable  of  being  broken  or  abrogated;  per- 
petual ;  stable  :  as,  an  indissoluble  tie. 

"As  with  a  chain  indiftoluble  bound." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  98. 

In-dis'-sol-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indissolu- 
ble; -ness.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indissoluble  ;  indissolubility. 

"  Adam  might  have  held  a  state  of  immortality  and 
inditsolablenest  of  his  composition."—  Hale  :  Oriy.  of 
Mankind,  p.  112. 

In-dis  -SOl-U-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  indissoluble); 

-iy-] 

1.  In  a  manner  resisting  or  incapable  of 
dissolution  or  separation  ;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  broken. 

"  In  Wai  and  Discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indiwoluulu  strong." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xiil.  4SS. 

2.  In  a  manner  obligatory  or  binding  for 
ever. 

"  Indinotubly  united  to  the  glorious  person  of  the 
Son  of  God."—  eiihvp  Hall:  Chrut  JUyitical. 

in  dis  solir-a-ble,  *  in-dls-sol^-i-ble, 

a.  &  *.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dissolvable 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Indissoluble  ;  that  cannot  be  dissolved, 
melted,  or  liquefied  ;  incapable  of  dissolution, 
separation,  or  liquefaction. 

"The  softer  veins  of  crystal  remain  indiitotrable 
in  scorching,  territories."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i; 

2.  That   cannot   be   dissolved,    loosed,  or 
broken  ;  binding  or  obligatory  for  ever. 


South :  Workt.  vol  vii.,  ser.  1. 

*  3.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  determined. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  question  or  point  which 
cannot  be  solved. 

In  dis  solv'-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  indis- 
solvablf. ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indissolvable  ;  indissolubleness. 


Ifcte,  fat,  lire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e ;   ey  =  a.   qu  •»  kw« 
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•  In  dis  -tan-9Jr,  »•    [Pref.  in-  (2/,  and  Eng. 
distancy(q.v.).]    Want  of  distance  or  separa- 
tion ;  closeness. 

"  By  way  of  determination  and  indittemcy."— Pear- 
ion  :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

In-dls-tinct ,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indistinctus, 
from  ire-  =  not,  and  distinctus  =  distinct  (q.v.); 
Ital.  &  8p.  imlixtint".] 

L  Not  distinct ;  not  separate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  clearly  perceptible  by  itself;  not 
having  the  lines  of  separation  distinct,  clear,  or 
plain  ;  not  readily  distinguishable  ;  confused. 

"Their  minute  parts   become   more   indittinct."— 

Reid:  Inquiry  int.Mhr  Unman  Mind,  ch.  vi.,  t,  22. 

2.  Not    presenting   clear   or   well -defined 
images  ;  faint,  dim  :  as,  indistinct  vision. 

3.  Obscure  to  the  mind ;  not  clear ;  con- 
fused,  vague. 

"  Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  lu  a  dream. " 

Cotcper :  To  Unry. 

4.  Not  clearly  audible  ;  faint. 

"  The  city  swarms  intense.   The  public  haunt  .  .  . 
Hums  iiidintinrt ."  Thornton :  Winter,  632. 

If  Indistinct  is  negative ;  it  marks  simply 
the  want  of  distinctness :  confused  is  positive ; 
it  marks  a  positive  degree  of  indistinctness.  A 
thing  may  be  indistinct  without  being  confused; 
but  it  cannot  be  confused  without  being  indis- 
tinct: two  things  may  be  indistinct,  or  not 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but 
many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same  things,  are 
confused  :  two  letters  in  a  word  may  be  indis- 
tinct ;  but  the  whole  writings  or  many  words 
are  confused.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  In  dis  tinct  I  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
distinct,  and  suff.  -ibk.]    Not  distinguishable  ; 
indistinguishable. 

"  The  indittinctible  likeness  of  two  of  Charlemagne'! 
knights."—  Warton:  Hut.  Engliih  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

"  In  dis  tmc  tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  distinction  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  distinction ;  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty. 

"  As  tides  that  from  their  several  channels  haste  .  .  . 
And  meeting  there  to  indistincfion  waste." 

Davenant :  Oondibert,  I.  v.  40. 

2.  Want  of  distinctness  ;  dimness,  faintneas, 
indistinctness. 


3.  Want  of  distinction  or  difference;  equality 
of  condition  or  rank. 


-lfo  adv.    [Eng.  indistinct;  -ly.] 
1.  Confusedly,  uncertainly  ;    without   dis- 
tinction, separation,  or  discrimination  ;  not 
definitely  ;  not  with  precise  or  definite  limits. 

"Southward,  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared." 
Wordntorth  •  Excunion,  bk.  L 

*  2.  Without  being  distinguished. 

"The  liquors  soaked  indistinctly  through  the  bowl." 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  11.,  ch.  vil. 

3.  Without   exactness  ;    vaguely,    loosely  ; 
not  clearly. 

"  Perfunctorily  and  indittinctly  enough  handled  by 
the  chemical  writers."—  Boyle:  Workt,  fl.  239. 

In-dis  tinct  -n£ss,  s.  (Eng.  indistinct;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indistinct  ;  want 
of  distinctness  ;  confusion,  uncertainty,  faint- 
ness,  dimness,  vagueness,  obscurity. 

"The  degrees  of  indittinctnett  of  the  object  may  he- 
come  tl>e  signs  of  distances."—  Reid  :  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  ch.  vi.,  §  22. 

In  dis-tin  -gulsh-a  ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  distinguishable  (q.v.).]  Not 
distinguishable  ;  incapable  of  being  distin- 
guished. 

"  A  sort  of  sand  so  indiitingutihabte  from  that  we 
call  Calais  sand,  that  it  has  been  sold  for  as  much."— 
Boyle  :  Workt,  vl.  64. 

fa-dls  tin'  -guish-a  bly(u>i*w),  <•"/>•.  [Eng. 
indistinguis]Mb(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  indistinguish- 
able manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable. 

*  In  dis  tin    guished,     *  in  •  dis  tin  - 
guisht  (u  as  w),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
distinguished  (q.v.).]    Notdistinct,  indistinct, 
confused. 

"  In  that  indittingiiuht  mass,  all  things  seemed  one." 
—  Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  In  dis  tin  -guish  ing  (u  as  w),  a.    [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  distinguishing.]     Not   dis- 
tinguishing ;  not  making  any  distinction  or 
difference  ;  not  discriminating  ;  impartial. 

*  In-dlaturb  8,1196,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  disturbance  (q.v.).]     Freedom  from  dis- 
turbance, quiet,  calmness. 

"  What  is  called  by  the  Stolcks  apathy,  and  by  the 
Scepticks  tnduturbance."—  Temple:  Of  Gardening. 


in  dittjh ,  v.t.   [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ditch 
(q.v.).]    To  bury  or  cover  up  in  a  ditch. 


in  dite  .    *  en  dit  en,    *  en  dyte,    *  in 
dyte,  v.t.  fl  i.     [O.  Fr.  endicter,  enditer,  from 
Low  Lat.  indicto  =  to  accuse ;  frequent,  of 
Lat.  indico  =  to  proclaim,  to  enjoin.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  compose  ;  to  write. 

"  Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  inditei." 

Pope :  Kuan  on  Criticim,  VL 
*  2.  To  indict  (q.v.). 


*  3.  To  dictate. 

"  Ind't'fd  or  tn<ii/ted  of  clerkly  speche.    Dictatui." — 
Prompt.  Part. 

*  4.  To  invite,  to  ask. 

"She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  U.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write,  to  compose. 

"  Wounded  I  aing,  tormented  I  indite." 

Herbert :  Joseph' i  Coat. 

In  dit'-er,  s.    [Eng.  indit(e);  -er.}    One  who 
inditea. 

*  in  dite  m6nt,  ,?.    [Eng.  indite;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inditing. 

2.  An  indictment  (q.v.). 

In'-dl-iim,  s.    [Lat.  indicum  =  a  blue  pig- 
ment.] 

Chem. :  A  very  rare  metal  (sym.  In.,  at.  wt 
113'4),  occurring  in  minute  quantities  in  zinc 
ores.  It  was  discovered  by  F.  Reich  and  Th. 
Kichter,  in  1863,  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Frei- 
burg. The  metal  itself  is  of  a  lead-gray  colour, 
soft,  malleable,  fusible,  but  not  very  volatile. 
It  resists  oxidation  up  to  a  temperature  be- 
yond its  melting  point,  176°,  but  when  heated 
to  redness  takes  fire  in  the  air,  burning  with 
ft  blue  flame,  and  giving  off  a  brownish  smoke. 
It  is  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves slowly  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  From  the  solution  of  its  salts,  indium 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  potash  as  a 
hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  reagent. 
It  is  also  completely  precipitated  from  neutral 
solutions  of  its  salts  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Indium  oxide,  1^03,  is  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  becoming  darker  when  heated.  The 
sulphide  is  an  orange  yellow  powder,  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  the  mineral 
acids.  Indium  chloride,  InClj,  is  volatilised 
at  a  red  heat,  but  undergoes  decomposition 
when  heated  in  the  air.  All  the  salts  of  in- 
dium impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  flame  of  a 
Bunseu  burner.  The  spectrum  of  the  metal 
is  very  characteristic,  consisting  of  two  bright 
indigo-ooloured  bands,  and  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  these  bands  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7 '421  at 
16-8°. 

*  In-dl-vid'-a-ble,   a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dividable  (q.v.).]     Not  dividable  ;  that 
cannot  be  divided  ;  incapable  of  division. 


*  In-dl-vid'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
divided  (q.v.)."]  Not  divided,  undivided. 

"  A  representation  of  the  blessed  individed  Trinity." 
—Up.  Patrick :  On  Benesit  xviii.  2. 

in-di-vid'-u-al,  a.  ft  s.  [Lat.  individuus, 
from  in-  =  nof,  unddividuus  =  divisible,  from 
divido  =  to  divide  ;  Eng.  suff.  -al ;  Fr.  indivi- 
dual; Sp.  individual;  Ital.  iiidividuale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Subsisting  as  a  single  indivisible  entity 
or  distinct  being  ;  one  ;  single. 

"  Mind  has  a  being  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of 
all  other  things,  and  is  a  pure,  uumingled,  individual 
substance."— Search :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i., 
ch.  v. 

*  2.  Undivided  ;  not  to  be  parted  with  or 
disjoined  ;  inseparable. 

"Henceforth  an  indiritliia!  solace  dear." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ir.  48S. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one  only ;  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  single  person  or  thing :  as, 
individual  exertions. 

B.  As  substantive  :' 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  single  person,  animal,  or 
thing  of  any  kind  ;  especially  a  single  human 
being  ;  a  being  or  thing  incapable  of  separa- 
tion or  division  in  a  curtain  relation  without 
destruction  of  its  identity. 

"  An  individual  li  a  sacred  mark." 

Cmnjier :  Expostulation,  434. 

2.  Zool. :  A  being  equal  to  the  whole  result 


of  the  development  of  a  single  ovum.  In  the 
case  of  the  higher  animals  this  is  but  a  single 
existence  ;  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ones  it 
may  be  multitudes  held  together  by  a  certain 
bond  of  union. 

In  dl  vid  u-al-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  individual; 
-ism.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  individual  or  dis- 
tinct ;  individuality. 

2.  An  excessive  regard  to  one's  own  in- 
terests ;  self-interest,  selfishness. 

3.  A  system  or  condition  in  which  each  in* 
dividual  works  for  his  own   ends  in  social, 
political,  or  religious  matters.    [SOCIALISM.] 

"  The  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has  been 
described  by  the  best  writers  as  indtndualiim.-— 
Edinburgh  Renew,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  20. 

*In-dI-vId-u-al-Ist'-Ic,a.  [Eng.  individual; 
-istic.]  Pertaining  to  or  promoting  the  good 
of  the  individual. 

"Production  is  socialistic,  whereas  distribution  to 
individualistic,  say  the  Socialists."— Athenaeum,  Mar 
81,  1884,  p.  687. 

In-dl-vld-u-al -I-t&  ».    [Eng.  individual; 
-ity.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distinct  or 
individual  ;   separate  or  distinct  nature  or 
existence. 

"  Individuality  Is  left  out  of  this  scheme  of  govern- 
ment."—/i«rt«  :  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  2. 

2.  Idiocrasy,  distinctive  character,  sharply 
marked  temperament,  distinctive  personality. 

"He  is  always  reaching  out  after  perfect  individual- 
iff,  and  always  falling  helplessly  upon  the  other  side.* 
—Pall  Mall  Oazette,  July  Id,  1884. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Phren. :  One  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  first  of  the  perceptiye  division.    IU 
locality  is  just  above  the  nose,  with  Compari- 
son above  it,  and  Calculation  to  the  right  and 
left. 

2.  Zool. :  The  state  or  quality  of  constituting 
an  individual  (q.v.). 

IT  The  separate  individuality  of  every  viable 
human  being,  which  seems  so  clear  to  civilized 
races,  is  by  no  means  universally  recognised 
by  peoples  of  low  culture.  Speaking  of  the 
Couvade  (q.v.),  Tylor  (Early  hist.  Mankind. 
1878,  pp.  295,  296)  says  : 

"It  shows  us  a  number  of  distinct  and  distant  tribe* 
deliberately  holding  the  opinion  that  the  connection 
between  father  and  child  is  not  only,  as  we  think,  • 
mere  relation  of  parentage,  affection,  and  duty,  but 
that  their  very  bodies  are  Joined  by  a  physical  bond, 
so  that  what  is  done  to  the  one  acts  directly  upon  the 
other." 

In  di-vld  u-al-iz-a  -tion,  ».  [Eng.  indi- 
vidualiz(e);  -ation.]  The  act  of  individualiz- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  individualized ;  Indi- 
vid nation. 

In-dl-vid'-U-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  individual; 
-ize.]  To  nfarft  out  or  select  as  an  individual, 
or  to  distinguish  from  other  individuals  by 
peculiar  or  distinctive  characteristics ;  to 
connect  with  one  particular  individual ;  .to  in- 
dividuate. 

•'The  individualizing  principle."—  Utbermy :  Bitt. 
PhUoi.,  i.  455. 

In-dl-vid  u-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  individual- 
iz(e);  -er.J  One  who  individualizes. 

In-dl-vld'-u-al-l:jf  adv.  [Eng.  individual; 
•ly-l 

1.  Separately  ;  by  itself ;  to  the  exclusion 
of  others ;  singly. 

"The  Revolution  Society  .  .  .  have  not  a  single  vote 
for  a  king  amongst  them,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively. —Burke  :  French  Revolution. 

*  2.  Not  separately ;  incommunicably. 
*3.  Indivisibly. 


*ln-dl-vld  -n-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Bug. 
dividuate  (q.v.)I]  Not  divided  ;  undivided. 

*  In-di-vid  -u-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  in- 
dividuatus,  pa.  par.  of  individuo,  from  Lat. 
indit'iiiHits  =  undivisible.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  give  the  character  of  individuality  to  ; 
to  endow  with  distinctive  characteristics  ;  to 
individualize. 

"  The  matter  of  which  any  individual  object  consist* 
is  limited  and  distinguished  by  individuating  accl- 
dent*."-Ueberweg-'  Uitt.  Philot.,  i.  438. 

2.  To  distribute  to  individuals. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  or  break  up  into 
individuals. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  9 ell.  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -Ing. 
-clan,    tiaa    -  shoo,    -tion.    sion    shun;    tion,    sion  -  zhunu    -tious,    sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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•  In-dl-vid-U-a'-tlon,  ».      [Eng.   individu- 
(ate);  -ation.]    The  act  of  individuating  ;  the 
state  of  being  individuated  ;  the  act  of  endow- 
ing witli  individuality  ;  individualization  ;  in- 
dividuality. 

"Other?  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  Ittta- 
dividuatian."—Bale  :  (trig,  of  Mankind,  p.  108. 

U  Principle  of  Individuation  : 
Philos.  :  The  English  translation  of  the  term 
mrincipium  indlvidvationis,  introduced  by  the 
Schoolmen  to  denote  that  principle  which  in- 
dividuates an  ens  from  all  other  entia  whatso- 
ever. Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  of  Aquin 
placed  this  principle  in  matter,  "  in  so  far  as 
this  is  the  bearer  or  substratum  of  forms  ;  " 
Duns  Scotus  held  that  "  not  matter,  but  form, 
is  the  individualizing  principle  ;"  Leibnitz  af- 
firmed the  nominalistic  thesis:  "Omne  indi- 
viduum  sua  tota  entitate  individuatur  ;  " 
while  for  Schopenhauer  "  time  and  space 
:  constitute  the  principle  of  individuatiou." 
(Veberweg  :  Hist.  Philos.) 

•  In-dI-vld'-U-at-6r,  3.    [Eng.  individuate)  ; 
•or.}    One  who  or  that  which  individuates  ;  an 
individualizes 

•  In-dI-vid'-u-I-«y,  *  fai-dl-yid'-u-I-f  ie, 

v.t.    [Lat.  individuus  =  indivisible,  and  facio 
(pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]    To  individualize. 

"  The  statute  of  additions  was  made  in  the  first  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifttrto  individuijie  and  separate  per- 
•OD8  from  tnose  of  the  same  name."—  Fuller  :  General 
Worthies  of  England. 

•  In-di-V»d-U'-i-t$f,   *.     [Lat.  individuitas, 
from  individuus  =  indivisible.]     The  state  of 
being  an  individual  ;    individual   existence. 
(FvUer  :  Pisgah  Sight,  III.,  pt.  ii.,  vi.  9.) 

•  In-dl-vid'-u-um,  s.    [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of 
individuals  =jndivisible.]    An  individual. 

"  It  cannot  mean  that  every  indivMmtm  should  give 
his  suffrage."—  Culoerwell  :  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  iv. 

•In-dl-vine',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
divine.]    Unholy. 

"  A  Turkish  providence  most  indlvine." 

Daniel  :  Microcotmot,  p.  (7. 

•  in-dl-vin'-I-ty,  s.     [  Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
divinity  (q.v.).j    Want  of  divinity  or  of  divine 
power. 

"  How  openly  did  the  oracle  betray  his  indivinity 
unto  Crcesui."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Xrrourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 


T-i-ty,  ».     [Eng.  indivisible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indivisible. 

In  di-vis  -i-ble,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
divisibilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  divisibilis  = 
divisible  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  divisible  ;  that  cannot 
be  divided,  separated,  or  broken   up;   not 
•eparable  into  parts. 

"  For  that  inhere  or  orb  of  light,  though  it  be  in 
some  aeuw  extended,  yet  it  la  truly  indie  Mbit."— 
M.  More  :  Antidote  against  Atheitm,  App.  ch.  x. 

2.  Math.  :  That  which  cannot  be  exactly 
livided.    One  quantity  is  said  to  be  indivisible 
by  another  when  no  commensurable  expres- 
•ion  can  be  found,  which,  being  multiplied  by 
the  latter,  will  give  the  former. 

B.  As  substantirt  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  cannot  be  divided 
or  broken  up  into  parts  ;  a  very  minute  part 
or  division. 

2.  Geom.  :  In  ancient  geometry  the  same  as 
Infinites  —  small  or  infinitely  small  quantities. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  first  inventor 
of  indivisibles,  lines  are  made  Up  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  points,  surfaces  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  lines,  and  volumes  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  surfaces.    This  corresponds 
•with  the  idea  of  fluents  and  fluxions,  as  origi- 
nally conceived. 

"Logical  or  mathematical  demonstrations,  which 
•eem  to  consist  in  indtvuiblet."—ffale  :  (trig,  of  Man- 
Uad.  p.  1JS. 

In  di  vis  I  Die  no»»,  «.  [Eng.  indivisible  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indi- 
visible ;  indivisibility. 

"  By  the  indivuitilenru  of  his  essence  from  their  pre- 
tences."— Mountague  :  Devout*  Euaytt,  pt.  L,  tr.  1L,  J  2. 

In-dJ-vIs-J-bl#,  adv.  [Eng.  indivisible)  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  indivisible  manner;  so  as  to  be 
iad/visible  ;  undividedly. 

"They  Jointly  and  indMtibty  carry  on  one  and  the 
•uue  design."—  South:  Rermont,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

•  In-dl-vl  -slon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
division  (q.  v.).  ]  A  state  of  not  being  divided  ; 
union,  oneness. 


*  ln-dI-VUl'-8lve-ly,  adv.      [Pref.  in-  (2); 
Eng.  divnlsive,  and  sun*,  -ly.]     Inseparably  ; 
so  as  not  to  be  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

"They  so  naturally  and  indivultiwly  cleave  to  the 
same."—  Cudw>rth  :  JnrM.  System,  p.  W6. 

In-d6-,  pref.  [INDIA.]  Derived  from,  in  part 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
India  (q.v.). 

Indo-Biiton,  *. 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Ethnol.  :  One  of  the  race  inter- 
mediate between  the  natives  of  India  and  the 
British.  As  a  rule,  the  father  is  British,  the 
mother  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan.  A  more 
specific  word  than  Eurasian  (q.v.). 

Indo-Chinese,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Indo-China,  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of 
Asia,  or  to  its  people,  or  their  languages. 

"Others  approximate  to  the  /ndoChineu  form."— 
PricHard  :  Jfat.  Hut.  Man  (1848),  240. 

Indo-English,  o.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
English  who  are  bom  or  reside  in  India. 

IT  The  common  term  is  Anglo-Indian, 
though  Indo-English  is  really  the  more  accu- 
rate. 

Indo-European,  a. 

Philol.  :  The  same  as  ARYAN  or  ISDO-GER- 

MANKJ  (q.V.). 

Indo  Germanic,  a. 

Philol.  :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  Aryan  (q.v.),  and  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Teutonic  languages  to  denote  their  re- 
lationship with  the  Sanscrit. 

Indo  -  Muhammadan,  Indo-Maho- 
mcdan,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Maho- 
medan  inhabitants  of  India. 

"  Indo  •  Uahomedan  folk-lore."  —  Hotel  A  Queries, 
Aug.  20,  1864,  p.  142. 

*  In-dSc-I-blT-I-ty^   s.     [Lat.   indodbilitas, 
from  indocibilis  =  indocile.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indocible  ;  indocility. 

*  In-dSc'-i-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
docibk  (q.v.).]     Not  docible  ;   unteachable  ; 
insusceptible  of  instruction  or  training  ;  in- 
tractable. 

"A  disposition  not  only  s.,ttish,  but  indoeiole."— 
Milton  :  Obterv.  Articlei  of  Peace. 

*  in-ddc'-i-ble-neSS,    ».      [Eng.    indocible; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocible  ; 
indocility. 

in-docile  or  in-doc'-ile,  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  indocilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  docilis  = 
teachable,  docile  (q.v.).]  Not  docile  ;  un- 
teachable, intractable  ;  incapable  of  being  in- 
structed. 

"  Whose  hearts  indocile  to  the  sacred  lore 
Of  Wisdom."      BltuMock  :  Memory  qf  Conttantia. 

In-dO-cH'-I-ty^  s.  [Pr.  indocilite,  from  in- 
docile.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocile  ; 
unteachableness,  intractableness. 

"  It  is  no  small  comfort  to  me  .  .  .  that  I  discover 
my  indacMty."—  Burke  :  Letter  to  Sir  II.  Langrithe. 

in-d6c'-trin-ate,  v.t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  indoctrino,  from  in-  =  in,  and  doctrina  = 
jearning  ;  docto  =  to  teach.]  To  teach,  to 
instruct. 

In  ddc-trfn-a'-tion,  «•  [INDOCTRINATE.] 
The  act  of  indoctrinating  or  teaching  ;  the 
state  of  being  indoctrinated  ;  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  or  principles  of  any  science. 

"  Postulates  very  accomodahle  unto  junior  indoctri- 
nattont."—  Browne:  Vulgar  £rrouri,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

in  -do-in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c  ind(ig)o;  -in(Chem.).] 
Chem.  :  C^H^N^s.  A  body  obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  orthonitropropiolic  acid 
•with  ferrous  sulphate.  It  resembles  indigo- 
tine  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
readily  soluble  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
at  once  a  blue  solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
cold  aniline,  and  in  sulphurous  acid. 

in'  -dole,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  ind(igo),  and  Lat. 
ole(um)=  oiL] 


Chem.  :  CgHyN  =  CgH^2-    A  crys- 

talline substance  obtained  from  indigo  by 
converting  it  into  isatin,  dioxindole,  and 
finally  into  oxindole,  and  reducing  the  oxin- 
dole  by  means  of  zinc-dust.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  passing  an  aniline  derivative, 
such  as  ethyl-aniline,  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
From  the  brown  oily  liquid  formed,  the  indole 
may  be  separated  by  picric  acid,  the  picrate 
of  indole  being  decomposed  by  ammonia. 


Indole  melts  at  52°,  and  boils  with  partial 
decomposition  at  215°.  Its  vapour  density  is 
4'45  ;  soluble  in  ether. 

in  do  Ien9e,  *  in  -do-len-cy,  *.    [Lat.  in~ 

dolf.ntia  (first  used  by  Cicero,  not  happily,  as 
a  Latin  synonym  of  the  Greek  word  airadcia 
(apatheia) ),  from  in-  =  not,  and  dolens  = 
grieving  ;  doleo  =  to  grieve.] 

*  1.  A  state  of  freedom  from  passion  or  pain. 

"  Inordiuateness  of  affections  may  sometimes  make 
some  men  like  some  beasts ;  but  indolency,  absence, 
emptiness,  privation  of  affections,  makes  any  man,  at 
all  times,  like  slaves,  like  dirt.  —Atomic.-  Sermmt, 
p.  156.  (1640.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indolent ; 
habitual  laziness ;  aversion  to  exertion  or 
labour ;  indisposition  to  exert  one's  self ;  idle- 
ness ;  sloth ;  inactivity. 

"The  demon  Indolence  thy  toil  o'erthrows." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  11.  81. 

in  -do-lent,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  dolens  — 
grieving ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indolente.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Free  from  pain  or  suffering. 

2.  Habitually  idle  or  lazy  ;  indisposed  to 
exertion  or  labour ;  slothful ;  listless  ;  slug- 
gish ;  inactive. 

"  The  indolent  apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
administration."— Macauday :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  IL  Med. :  Causing  no  pain  :  as,  an  indo- 
lent tumour. 

in'-do-lent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  indolent ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  With  freedom  from  pain ;  without  pain. 
2.  In  an  indolent  manner ;  without  activity, 

action,  or  exertion ;  lazily  ;  sluggishly. 

"  In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid." 

Jlctittie:  Virgil;  rait.  1. 

in' -do-line,  S.  [Eng.  ind(igo);  (alcoh)ol,  and 
suff.  (CAem.)  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  CjfiH^Ns.  A  dark-coloured  resin 
obtained  by  heating,  in  sealed  tubes,  indigo- 
blue  with  barium  hydrate,  zinc -dust,  and 
water,  and  exhausting  the  product  with  al- 
cohol. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  blue  fluorescence.  On  heating  with 
zinc-dust,  it  Sublimes  in  long  pale-yellow 
needles.  By  treating  indoline  with  nitric 
acid,  an  orange-yellow  dinitro-compouud  ia 
obtained,  CigH^N^NOj^i  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water. 

*  In-dSm'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  indomaMlis,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  domabilis  —  tamable  ;  domo  =* 
to  tame.]    Untamable  ;  indomitable. 

in-dom  -it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  domitoj  freq.  of  domo  =  to  tame  ;  Fr.  in- 
domptable.]  Untamable  ;  unconquerable  ;  in- 
vincible. 

"  His  indomitable  courage." 

Longfellow  :  Song  qf  Hiawatha,  ir. 

*  in  domp   a  ble,   *  in  dompt  i  ble,  a. 

[INDOMITABLE.] 

In'-door,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  door.]  Being  or 
done  within  doors ;  domestic  :  as,  indoor  work, 
an  indoor  servant. 

in  dob' r^',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  and  doors.]  Within 
doors  ;  inside  a  house  ;  at  home  :  as,  He  ia 
indoors. 

in-dd-phe'-nin,  «.  [Eng.  ind(ig)o;  phen(ol), 
and  suff.  (Cltem.)  -in.] 

Chem. :  CjoHuNO.  A  compound  prepared 
by  shaking  together  a  solution  of  isatin  in  30 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  pure 
benzene,  until  a  blue  colour  is  produced.  To 
separate  the  indophenin,  the  mixture  is  poured 
into  water,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  soda.  CgHgNOa  + 
2C6H«  =  CjnH15NO  +  H-jO.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but 
dissolves  freely  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
in  phenol.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
colourless  compounds  are  obtained,  which 
turn  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Indophenin 
strongly  resembles  indigotine,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  many  of  its  characters. 

in  do  phe  -nolf ,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  ind(ig«),  and 

phenols.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  blue 
colouring  matters,  used  in  dyeing,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitroso-derivatives  of  tertiary 
aromatic  amines  or  phenols  on  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  phenols  at  the  ordinary,  or  at  a  raised 
temperature,  the  formation  being  facilitated 
by  adding  a  reducing  agent.  They  are  all 


ffcte,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  Wflf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    x  ce  —  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  phenol,  and  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  heated,  they  slowly  sub- 
blime  in  tlie  form  of  blue  needles  resembling 
indigo.  The  indophenols  are  affected  by  acids 
more  than  indigo,  but  are  said  to  resist  soap 
and  chlorine  better. 

*  In-dors'-a-ble,  o.    [ENDORSABLE.] 

•  In-dors-a'-tion,  s.  [Bug.  indorse);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  indorsing  ;  indorsement. 

fa-dorse',  v  .  t.     [Low  Lat.  indorse,  from  Lat. 
in-  =  in,  upon,  and  dorsum  =  the  back.] 
*  1.  To  place  or  set  upon  the  back. 

"  Kleiihauts  indorted  with  towers." 

Milton:  P.K..ULSU. 

2.  To  endorse  (q.v.). 
in  dorse,  s.    [ENDORSE.] 

in-dorsed  ,  a.    [ENDORSE.] 
Her.  :  Placed  back  to  back. 

in-dors-ee',  s.  [Eng.  indorsee);  -««.]  The 
person  to  whom  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  is 
indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorsement  ;  the 
converse  of  indorser. 

in-dorse'-ment,  s.    [ENDORSEMENT.] 

in-dors'-er,  In-dors'-or,  ».  [Eng.  indorse); 
-er,  -or.]  A  person  who  indorses  a'  note  or  bill 
of  exchange  ;  an  endorser. 

•  in-dolv-',  v.t.    [ENDOW.] 

*  in-do^r'-ment,  s.    [ENDOWMENT.] 

ind  OX  yL  s.    [Eng.  iruUigo),  and  (hydr)oxyl.] 
C(OHX 


Chem.  : 


A  brownish 


oil,  formed  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, when  indoxylic  acid  is  heated  above  its 
melting  point.  It  is  volatile  in  steam,  and 
gives  to  water  a  blue  fluorescence.  Indoxyl 
possesses  both  acid  and  basic  properties,  and, 
like  indoxylic  acid,  is  converted  into  indigo 
by  oxidation. 

indoxyl  compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Compounds  of  the  indigo  group. 
Ethyl  indoxylate,  CnHjiNOs,  a  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  reducing  uitropropiolic  acid 
with  ammonium  sulphide.  It  contains  an 
hydroxyl  group  (HO),  and  has  the  character 
of  a  phenol.  It  melts  at  121°.  At  a  greater 
heat  it  is  converted  into  indigo.  By  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ethyl 
indoxylate  is  converted  into  indigo-sulphonic 
acid. 


yl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  &c.  indoxyl  (q.v.) ; 
-ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

indoxylic  acid,  *. 

Chemistry : 


C9H7NO3  =  C6H4< 


H-COOH.    This 


acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  ethyl  ind- 
oxylate. It  melts  at  123°,  aud,  on  exposing  an 
alkaline  solu- 
tion of  it  to  the 
air,  indigo  is 
formed. 

in  dra,  s.  [O. 

Sansc.",  from 
indu  =  a  drop 
of  rain.] 

Religions: 
An  ancient 
Hindoo  god, 
the  personifi- 
cation of  the 
sky.  In  Vedic 
times  he  was 
the  supreme 
object  of  wor- 
ship,  corre- 
sponding in 
position,  not 
In  etymology, 
to  the  Zeus  of 
the  Greeks 
and  the  Jupi- 
ter of  the  Ro- 
mans. Thus, 
of  the  first  444  Vedic  hymns  dedicated  to 
gods,  178  are  addressed  to  Indra,  while  to 
the  second  god  in  position,  Agni  (Lat.  Ignis 
=  fire),  there  are  only  147,  and  to  Vishnoo, 
afterwards  so  celebrated,  only  two.  Yet 


(From  a  Soapttone  carving  from  ffe- 
pdl ;  rune  in  tht  Indian  iluteum, 
South  Kentington.) 


Indra  was  not  uncreated  ;  he  had  a  mother. 
He  encompasses  the  waters  and  the  sky, 
reaches  up  to  heaven,  has  placed  the  sun 
in  the  sky,  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  is  wor- 
shipped by  libations  of  Soma  (a  species  of 
Asclepias),  is  a  best<>wer  of  wealth,  &c. 
(Muir :  Sanscrit  Texts,  &c.) 

H  At  a  later  period  representations  were 
sometimes  made  of  him,  thoroughly  personi- 
fied as  a  man  with  four  arms  and  hands,  riding 
on  an  elephant. 

In  draught  (ught  as  ft),  «.     [Pref.  in-  (1), 
Eng.  draught  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  An  opening  or  inlet  into  the  land  Into 
which  the  sea  flows. 


"  The  greatest  itutraugHti  of  riven  or  lagunes  hare 
comuiMiuv  the  stronger 
vol.  it,  pt.  ill.,  ch.  vtfl. 


the  strongest  tides."— Dampier :  Voyngei, 


2.  The  flow  of  sea-water  at  some  depth  into 
a  land-locked  basin  to  replace  that  removed 
by  evaporation  or  outflow  at  the  surface,  as  in 
the  Bed  Sea. 

*  3.  An  opening ;  an  inlet 

"  From  the  four  cardinal  winds  four  imlraunnti  that 
command."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 

*  In  -drawn,   a.     [Pref.    in-  (1),    and   Eng. 
drawn  (q.v.).]     Drawn  in. 

*  in  dread ,  v.i.    [Pref.  In-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
dread.]     To   fear,   to  be  afraid.      (Hudson: 
Judith,  i.  57.) 

*  in-drSnch',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.    drench   (q.v.).]      To   overwhelm   with 
water ;  to  drown  ;  to  drench. 

"  They  He  indrench'd." 

Xhakesp.  :  Troilut  t  Creuida,  i.  1. 

In  -drls,  s.    [Malagasy.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Indrisinse.  Indris  brevicaudatus  is  a  lemur, 
about  three  feet  high,  found  in  Madagascar. 

In-dris-l'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  indris;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Lemuridae,  type 
Indris  (q.v.). 

*  in  du  -bl-ous,   o.      [Lat.   in-  =  not,   and 
dubius  =  doubtful.] 

1.  Not    doubtful;    not   doubting;    unsus- 
pecting. 

"  The  vulgar  vanity  of  reposing  an  indubiout  con- 
fidence In  those  anti-pestilential  spirits."— Harvey .-  On 

Consumption.  . 

2.  Not  doubtful ;  certain,  sure. 

In-du'-blt-a-ble,  a.  &  t.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
indubitabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  dubitabilis 
=  doubtful ;  dubito  =  to  doubt ;  Sp.  indubi- 
table; Ital.  indubitabvle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  to  be  doubted  ;  not  doubt- 
ful ;  certain  ;  unquestionable ;  too  evident  or 
plain  to  admit  of  doubt. 

"That  the  Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  Is 
indubitable." — Johnton :  Taxation  No  Tyranny. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  matter  or  thing  which  can- 
.  not  l»  doubted. 

In  du  bit  a  ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  indubita- 
ble; -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indubitable. 

In-du -bit-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  indubitable) ; 
-ly.]  Undoubtedly;  unquestionably;  incon- 
trovertibly  ;  beyond  question  or  doubt. 

"  Upon  such  grounds  as  are  indubitably  demon- 
strable."— Boyle  :  Worla,  v.  688. 

*  m-du  -bit-ate,  a.    [Lat.  indubitatus,  from 
t7i-  =  not,  and  dubitatus,  pa.  par.  of  dubito  = 
to  doubt.]    Not  doubted  or  doubtful ;  indubi- 
table ;  unquestioned. 

"  Held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the  crown."— 
Bacon:  Henry  Vll. 

*  In  dti -bit-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.   indubito.]     To 
bring  into  doubt ;  to  cause  to  be  doubted. 

In'-duce,  v.t.    [Lat.  induco  =  to  lead  in    or 
on  ;  in-  on,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ;  8p.  inducir; 
Ital.  indurre;  Fr.  induire.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  lead  or  bring  on. 

"  Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  111-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious."  Philip :  Cider,  L 

*  2.  To  introduce  ;  to  br*ng  into  view ;  to 
lead  or  bring  forward. 

*  3.  To  put  or  draw  on  or  over. 

"  O'er  the  seat  .  .  .  induced  a  splendid  rover.* 

Cooper  :  Talk.  L  K. 

*  4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to 
give  rise  or  origin  to. 

"  To  induce  another  state  by  depraving  the  present" 
—Cranmer :  Letter  to  Mr.  Hooker. 


5.  To  lead  or  draw  on,  as  by  persuasion, 
entreaty,  or  solicitation  ;  to  prevail  on,  to  in- 
cite, to  influence  by  motives. 

"  They  had  been  induced  by  nursery  tales  to  clamour 
for  the  blood  of  fellow  subjects."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  of 

A'";/.,  ch.  iL 

*  6.  To  bring  forward  or  offer  by  way  of 
induction  or  inference  ;  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

*  7.  To  bring  forward  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  to  instance. 

"To  exprobate  their  stupidity,  he  inditceth  the  i  ro- 
vidence  of  stork*."— Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  liL. 
eh.  xx  v  i  i . 

*  8.  To  bring  on  ;  to  superinduce. 

"  Schism  Is  marked  out  by  the  apostle  ax  a  kind  at 
petrifying  crime,  which  inducet  that  induration  to 
which  the  fearful  expectation  of  want  uf  consequent." 
—Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Physics  :  To  cause  by  proximity  without 
contact  or  transmission.  Used  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  particular  electric  or  magnetic  con- 
dition in  a  body  by  placing  another  body,  in 
an  opposite  electric  state,  in  proximity  to  it 
but  without  actual  contact. 

in  duced ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [INDUCE,  v.]  (Set 
the  compound.) 

induced-currents,  >.  pi. 

Elect.  £  Magn. :  Electric  currents  developed 
in  conductors  in  proximity  to  other  conduc- 
tors traversed  by  intermittent  or  fluctuating 
currents  ;  also,  electric  currents  developed  in 
conductors  moving  in  the  field  of  a  magnet, 
or  in  conductors  within  the  field  of  a  moving 
magnet. 

In-du.9'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [INDUCE,  v.]  (Sea 
the  compound.) 

induclng-currents,  s.  pi 

Elect.  £  Magn. :  Currents  which  produce 
induced-currents  (q.v.). 

In-duce'-mdnt,  *.    [Eng.  induce;  -ment.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  inducing ;  the  state  of  being 
induced. 

2.  That  which  induces;   that  which  leada 
the  mind  to  will  and  to  act ;  any  argument, 
reason,  or  fact  which  tends  to  persuade  or 
influence  the  mind ;  a  motive,  a  reason,  a 
ground,  a  temptation,  an  incitement. 

"Then  mark  the  inducement  I" 

Shaketp. .  Senrf  Ylll.,  U.  i. 

II.  Lavi :  That  which  leads  to  something 
else  ;  a  term  used  specially  in  various  cases  to 
signify  a  statement  of  facts  alleged  by  way  of 
previous  explanation  to  other  material  facts. 

in-duc'-er,  ».  [Eng.  induc(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  induces,  persuades,  or 
influences ;  an  inducement. 

"As  If  he  were  the  great  Impeller  and  iniluctr  at 
men  to  sin.'— South:  Workt,  vol.  viii.,  aer.  4. 

in-du  -91-88  (or  ci  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [Lat  =  a 
truce,  an  armistice.] 

Scots  Law :  The  days  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  citation  of  a  defender  and  the  day 
of  appearance  in  the  action  or  process. 

* in-dU9'-I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  induce);  -ible.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  induced,  brought  on, 
or  made  to  take  place. 

"  Inducible  from  the  restless  commotions  of  out- 
ward causes."— Barrow :  tt'orkt,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Capable  of  being  inferred  by  induction  ; 
that  may  be  inferred  or  gathered. 

"Inducible  from  the  like  testimonies." — Brown*: 
Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vt 

in-ducf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  inductus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
duco  =  to  lead  or  bring  in.]  [INDUCE.] 

*  1.  Orel.  Lang.  :    To  bring  or  lead  in ;   to 
introduce. 

"Bo  spoiie  as  any  one  U  inducted  and  brought  in 
thither,  she  or  he  is  delivered  to  the  priests. "— P.  Hoi, 
land  :  Liviut,  p.  1.029. 

2.  Ecclex.  Law :  To  introduce,  as  to  a  bene- 
fice or  office ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  of  any  office,  with 
the  customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 

"  Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the 
bishop  to  the  archdeacon,  and  is  done  by  giving  the 
clerk  corporal  possession  of  the  church,  as  by  holding 
the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the  like  :  and  is 
a  form  required  by  law.  with  intent  to  give  all  the 
parishioners  due  notice,  mid  sufficient  certainty  of 
their  new  minister,  to  whom  their  tithes  are  «>  be 
paid.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus  presented,  Instituted, 
au«l  inducted  into  a  rectory,  he  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  full  and  complete  possession,  and  is  called  In  la* 
pertona  imperiona'a.  or  parson  imparsonee."— Black- 
ttoiie:  Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  11. 

in-diict'-e-ous.  a.    [Eng.  induct;  -eons.] 
Elect. :  Rendered  electropolar  by  induction 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £cnophon,   exist,    ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  =  shea,    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -•ions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  beL  del. 
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inductile— indulgence 


or  brought  into  the  opposite  electrical  state 
by  the  influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

•  In  due  -tile,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ductile  (q.v.).]  Not  ductile;  not  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  threads,  as  a  metal. 

«  In-dUC-tll'-I-tjf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ductility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Inductile. 

fa  due  tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inductionem, 
ace.  of  inductio  =  an  introducing,  from  in- 
ditctus,  pa,  par.  of  indiico  =  to  lead  or  bring 
in ;  Sp.  induction ;  Ital.  induziune.}  [INDUCE.] 

1  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  inducting  or  bringing  in; 
Introduction  ;  a  bringing  in  or  putting  into 
an  office.  (P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  379.) 

2.  A  beginning  ;  a  commencement;  a  start. 

"These  promises  are  (air,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosiwroun  hope. 

Saaketp. :  1  Henry  If.,  ill.  1. 

*  3.  That  which  serves  to  introduce  some- 
thing else ;  an  introduction  ;  a  preface,  as  of 
•  play  or  poem ;  an  introductory  scene  in  a 
play ;  a  prologue. 

*  4.  An  inducement.     (Milton :  Reasons  of 
Church  Government,  pref.) 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  The  act  of  putting  the  parson,  after 
institution  (q.v.),  into  actual  possession  of  the 
church  or  glebe,  or  the  making  of  a  clerk  the 
complete  incumbent  of  a  church.  [INDUCT,  2.] 

2.  Elect.  :  The  action  which  electrified  bodies 
exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in  a  natural  state. 
An  insulated  conductor,  charged  with  either 
kind  of  electricity,  so  acts  on  bodies  in  a 
natural  state  placed  near  it  as  to  decompose 
the  neutral  fluid,  attracting  the  opposite  kind 
of  electricity,  and  repelling  the  same  kind. 
[INDUCTION-COIL.] 

3.  Logic  it  Philos. :  Whately  (Logic,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  i.,  §  1)  notes  the  ambiguity  of  this  word, 
it  being  employed  (a)  to  designate  the  process 
of  investigation  and  collecting  facts  ;  and  (ft) 
the  deducing  of  an  inference  from  those  facts. 
It  is  also  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of  an  infer- 
ence from  observed  facts.      Cicero  (Top.  x.) 
says  that  induction  (eirayiuyjj)  was  much  used 
by  Socrates  ;  though  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil,  i. 
162)  doubts  whether  the  Socratic  Method  was 
really  an  anticipation  of  that  of  Bacon.    J.  8. 
Mill's  "summary"  definition,  "Generalization 
from  Experience"  (Logic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1), 
is  a  crystallization  of  a  sentence  from  Aristotle 
(Met.  i.  \).    [INDUCTIVE-METHOD.] 

"  Induction,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  par- 
ticular case  or  cases,  will  tie  true  In  all  uises  which  re- 
semble the  former  In  certain  assignible  respects.  In 
other  words,  induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  con- 
clude that  «  hat  Is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  aclass 
is  true  of  the  whole  claw,  or  that  what  is  true  at  cer- 
tain times  will  be  true  in  similar  circumstances  at  all 
time*.  Ibis  definition  excludes  frum  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Induction  various  logical  nitrations,  to  which 
it  is  not  unusual  to  apply  that  name."— J.  8.  Mill  : 
logic,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  11.,  §  2. 

4.  Magnetism :  The  action  which  magnetized 
bodies  exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in   a 
natural  state. 

5.  Nat.  Science,  &c. :  A  consequence,  infer- 
ence, or  general  principle  drawn  from  a  num- 
ber of  particular  facts  or  phenomena.     As 
Whewellsaysthe  inductivephilosophy  ascends 
from  particular  facts  to  general  principles,  and 
then  descends  again  from  these  general  princi- 
ples to  particular  applications.    (Lyell.) 

IF  (1)  Currents  of  induction  :  [INDUCED-CUR- 
RENTS]. 

(2)  Coefficient  of  magnetic  induction :  A  co- 
efficient expressing  the  ratio  of  the  intensity 
of  the  induced  magnetization  to  the  intensity 
of  the  field.  (Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units  (1878),  ch.  x.,  p.  59.) 

induction-coil,  s. 

Elect.  Much. :  An  induction-coil  consists 
essentially  of  two  separate  coils  of  insulated 
wire  wound  round  a  soft  -  iron  core.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  coil,  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  two 
primary  circuits  ajd  two  cores,  the  inner  one 
being  a  bundle  of  .insulated  soft-iron  wires, 
44 in.  long  and  :<1  in.  in  diameter,  round  which 
are  wound  660  yds.  of  covered  copper  wire, 
weighing  55  Ibs.  The  second  core  is  a  cylinder 
formed  of  similar  wires  to  the  first,  and  is  3'8  in. 
in  thickness,  surrounded  by  504  yds.  of  wire, 
weighing  84  Ibs.  The  secondary  coil  is  280 
miles  long,  wound  in  four  sections  of  about 
200  layers  each,  the  two  outer  sections  having 
slightly  thicker  wire  than  the  others.  The 


total  resistance  of  the  secondary  coil  is  about 
110,200  olnns.  This  instrument  gives,  with 
thirty  quart  Grove  cells,  a  spark  in  ftir  42  in. 
iu  length.  [CONDENSER.] 

induction  pipe,  s. 

Steam-Eng. :  The  pipe  which  leads  the  live 
steam  to  the  cylinder. 

induction-valve,  s. 

Steam-Eng. :  The  valve  which  controls  the 
entry-port  for  live  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

In-duc'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  induction :  -at.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  induction  ;  proceeding  or 
obtained  by  induction  ;  inductive. 

in-diic'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  induct;  -it*.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Leading    or    drawing   on ;    persuasive, 
alluring,  tempting.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  519.) 

2.  Tending  to  produce  or  cause ;  productive. 
(Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  Proceeding  by  induction  ;  leading 
to  inferences  ;  drawing  conclusions  from  pre- 
mises.   (Reid :  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 
ch.  vi.,  §24.) 

2.  Electricity: 

(1)  (In  an  active  sense):  Producing  induc- 
tion ;  acting  by  means  of  induction. 

(2)  (In  a  passive  sense):  Susceptible  of  in- 
duction ;  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  induc- 
tion. 

inductive  method,  s. 

Logic  &  Phil. :  The  employment  of  induc- 
tion in  scientific  inquiry.  The  inductive 
method  of  the  ancients  consisted  in  ascribing 
the  character  of  general  truths  to  all  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  in  all  the  instances  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  Bacon  exposed 
the  insufficiency  of  this  method,  and  phy- 
sical investigation  has  now  far  outgrown  the 
Baconian  conception.  (Mill :  Logic.) 

inductive-power,  s. 

Elect. :  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the 
property  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting 
the  electric  influence. 

If  Specific  inductive  capacity  : 
Elect.:  The  inductive  capacity  or  power  of 
each  body. 

inductive-sciences,  s.pl.  Those  sciences 
which  are  based  upon  induction,  or  which 
admit  of  inductive  reasoning,  as  astronomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  &c. 

*  In-duc'-tlve-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  inductive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inductive  manner  ;  by  way  of  induction 
or  inference ;  inferentially. 

"This  I  shall    make   appear  inductively."— South : 
WorTa,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  7. 

toi-duc-tSm'-e'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  induction) ;  o 
connective,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  An  in- 
strument or  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
force  of  electrical  induction,  or  for  comparing 
the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  various 
substances. 

in  due'  to  phone,  «.  A  device  by  which 
telephonic  communication  can  be  established 
between  a  moving  train  and  fixed  stations  by 
alternating  induction  currents  from  the  train 
with  intermittent  currents  in  stationary  con- 
ductors. 

in-due' -tor,  *.  [Lat.,  from  inductus,  pa.  par. 
of  induvo.]  One  who  inducts ;  specifically, 
a  person  who  inducts  another  into  an  office  or 
benefice. 

In  due  tor    I-um  (pi.  Jn-duc-tbV-I- 
ums),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  covering.] 
Elect. :  The  same  as  INDUCTION-COIL  (q.v.). 

in  due'  to  scope,  «.  An  instrument  for 
detecting  induction. 

In-due'  trie,  In  duc'-tric-al,  a.  [Eng. 
induct(or);  -ic,  -ical.] 

Elect. :  Acting  by  or  in  a  state  of  induction  ; 
of  or  relating  to  induction. 

In  -due',  v.t.  [Lat.  induo  =  to  put  on,  to 
clothe  with.] 

*  1.  To  put   on,  as  clothes  or   dress ;   to 
clothe,  to  invest. 

"  Indued  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies." 

Drydrn :  Ovid  ;  Metamorptxtut  x. 

*  2.  To  endow,  to  furnish. 


3.  To  endow  mentally  or  intellectually. 

"  Not  less  indued  with  every  gentle  grace." 

Boole :  Orlando  Purioto,  bk.  xxxvi. 

*  In-due'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  indue ;  -ment.]   The 
act  of  induing  ;  the  state  of  being  indued. 

In  dulge',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  Indulgeo,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance  or  giving 
way  ;  to  give  free  course  to  ;  to  give  way  to ; 
not  to  oppose  or  restrain  ;  to  yield  to. 

"  Her  lovers  must  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  indulg? 
every  caprice,  and  perhaps  at  last  be  jilted  into  the 
bargain.  —QoUrmit h:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

2.  To  yield   to  the    desires,    humours,    or 
wishes  of ;  to  gratify  in  desires ;  to  humour 
to  excess. 

3.  To  harbour  ;  to  entertain  favourably. 

"Very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hop* 
that  Lewis  bad  not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact," 
—Jfacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  4.  To  grant  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  right ;  to 
yield  or  bestow  in  answer  to  requests  or  soli- 
citations. 

"  Ancient  privileges,  favours,  customs,  and  acts  ol 
grace  indulged  by  former  kings  to  their  people."— 
Bishop  Taylor :  Holy  Living,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  indulge  one's  self ;  to  be 
indulgent;  to  yield,  to  give  way.    (Formerly 
followed  by  to.) 

*  in-dulge'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  indulge;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  indulging  ;  indulgence. 

"The  liberty  of  too  frequent  indulgmenti."—Wood: 
A  thenaB  Oxon.,  vol.  i  i. 

In-dul'-gen9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indulgentia, 
from  indulgens,  pr.  par.  of  indulgeo  —  to  in« 
dulge  ;  Sp.  indulgencia;  Ital.  indulgenza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indulging,  gratifying,  or  yield- 
ing to  the  humours,  wishes,  desires,  or  caprices 
of ;  forbearance  from  restraint  or  control. 

"  To  draw  Invidious  comparisons  between  the  rapa- 
city of  the  landlord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  An  indulgent  act ;  that  with  which  one  is 
indulged  or  gratified  ;  a  favour  granted  ;  libe- 
rality. 

"Another  clause  granted  similar  Indulgence  to  th« 
members  of  the  two  universities."— Macaulay :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Readiness  to  forgive  a  fault;  tolerance, 
leniency. 

"  Let  your  indulgence  get  me  free." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Cretttda,  Epil.  ix. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Roman  Theol. :  A  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment which  is  still  due  to  sin  after  sacra- 
mental absolution,  the  remission  being  valid 
in  the  court  of  conscience  and  before  God, 
and  being  made  by  an  application   of   the 
treasure  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of  a  law- 
ful superior.       (Amort  in  Addis  &  Arnold.) 
Indulgence  may  be  either  (1)  Plenary,  remit- 
ting the  whole,  or  (2)  Partial,  remitting  a 
portion  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to 
sin.    The  former  are  granted  by  the  Pope  to 
the  whole  church  ;  the  latter  by  primates, 
metropolitans,  and  bishops  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction.     The  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  xx.,  cap.  9)  ordains  that  indulgences 
must  be  given  everywhere  gratis. 

2.  Ch.   Hist. :    Canonical    penances  in    the 
early  church  were  very  severe,  and,  in  times 
of  persecution,  it  was  the  custom  for  martyrs 
awaiting  death  to  give  weaker  brethren,  who 
had  lapsed  or  been  guilty  of  other  grievous 
sin,   a  letter  (libellus  pads)  to    the    bishop, 
asking  that  he  might  be  restored.    From  the 
seventh  century  to  the  Crusades  indulgences 
were  granted  in  the  form  of  commutation ; 
almsgiving  to  the  poor,  to  monasteries,  or  to 
churches,  and  pilgrimages,  l>eing  substituted 
for  so  many  years,  months,  or  days  of  canoni- 
cal penance.     It  is  a  common  idea  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  power  attributed  to  indul- 
gences was  extended  from  canonical  penance  to 
purgatory ;  but  Roman  theologians  quote  Cyp- 
rian (de  Laps,  xxxvi.)  to  show  that  in  the  third 
century  the  belief  existed  that  indulgences 
satisfied  not  only  the  rigours  of  ecclesiastical 
penance,  but  the  justice  of  God.    Urban  II. 
granted  plenary  indulgence  in  the  Council  of 
Clermont  to  those  who  should  go  at  their  own 
expense  on  the  then  contemplated  Crusade. 
In  the  ninth  century  Pascal  I.  and  John  VIII. 
bestowed  indulgences  on  the  souls  of  thow 
who  had  died  lighting  for  the  Church  ;  and 
Sixtus  V.,  in  his  Constitution  (Nov.  27,  1477), 
lays   down    that  such   indulgences  are  only 
granted    "by    way    of    suffrage."     At    first 
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such  indulgences  were  issued  sparingly, 
but,  after  a  time,  they  were  granted  in 
numbers  and  for  comparatively  unimportant 
objects.  In  1300  they  were  sold  over  Europe 
in  connection  with  the  Jubilee.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  farmed  out,  the 
fanners  employing  agents  to  retail  them  to  the 
people  at  a  profit.  These  subordinates  puffed 
their  wares  without  much  attention  to  theo- 
logical precision.  One  of  these,  John  Tetzel, 
a  Dominican  friar,  so  filled  Luther  with  indig- 
nation as  to  lead  him,  on  Oct.  31,  1517,  to 
affix  theses  on  that  and  cognate  subjects  to 
the  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  W  urtem- 
burg,  and  thus  commence  the  Reformation. 

"Indulgence*  had  been  originally,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  simple  relaxations  of  penance  to  those  who 
aliownl  extreme  sorrow  for  sin.'  —  Olunt:  Reformation 
of  th4  Church  u/  England.  37. 

H  Declaration  of  Indulgence : 

1.  [DECLARATION,  U  (2).] 

2.  Two   declarations   issued   by  James   II. 
on  April  4,  1687,  and  April  27,  1688.     Their 
tenor  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
Charles  [1].    The  Order  in  Council  that  the 
second  Declaration  of  James  should  be  read 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  called  forth  the 
petition  which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Seven  Bishops.     On  the  night  of  their  acquit- 
tal (June  30)  an  invitation  to  William  was 
dispatched,  and,  on  December  11,  James  fled 
from  Whitehall  and  virtually  abdicated. 

•  in  dul  -gen-9^,    *  in  dul  gen  910,    s. 

[Lat.  indulgeiitui,  from  indulgent  =  indul- 
gent.] Indulgence. 

"This  kind  dealing  and  indulgmcie  of  the  noble*." 
— F.  Holland  :  Liviut,  p.  SO. 

in  dul   gent,  u.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indulgent, 
jir.  par.  of  indiUgeo  =  to  indulge.]    Ready  or 
disposed   to  indulge  or    gratify  the  wishes, 
humours,  or  caprices  of  another  ;  compliant ; 
complaisant ;  forbearing  restraint  or  control ; 
mild,  not  severe  :  as,  an  indulgent  parent. 
"Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age."       Wordmwrth  :  Kxcur.,  bk.  i. 

U  An  indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent 
parent ;  but  a.  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above 
a  fool :  all  who  have  the  care  of  young  people 
should  occasionally  relax  from  the  strictness 
of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an  indulgence 
where  a  suitable  opportunity  offers ;  a  fond 
mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indul- 
gences by  an  invariable  compliance  with  the 
humors  of  her  children.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  In-dul-gen  -tial,  a.    [  Eng.  indulgent ;  -ial.] 
Relating  to  the   Indulgences  of  the   Roman 
Catholic  Church. 


In  dulg^-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indulgent ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indulgent  manner ;  with  indulgence  ; 
mildly  ;  without  restraint  or  severity. 

"  My  cousin  Drydeu  accepted  one  from  me  so 
very  indulgently."— Dryden:  Lttttr  to  Jtrt.  Steward, 
Let.  44. 

In  dul  ger,  s.  [Eng.  indulg(e);  -er.]  One 
who  indulges. 

"And  If  (as  Saint  Peter  saith)  the  severest  watchers 
«f  their  nature  have  task  hard  enough,  what  shall  be 
hoped  of  the  indulaeri  of  It  t  "—Mtntnlayite  :  llcaoute 
Kuayes,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xiii..  j  5. 

*  In  dul  gi  ate,  v.t.  [As  if  from  the  sup.  of 
a  Low  Lat.  indulgiare..}  To  indulge.  (Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  293.) 

In  du  lin,  s.  [Eng.  ind(igo),  and  (ani)lint, 
with" transposition  and  change  of  letters  (?).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  commercially  to  a 
series  of  aniline  colours,  obtained  by  treating 
the  bases  of  magenta  refuse  with  aniline  and 
acetic  acid.  The  magenta  refuse  is  first  tho- 
roughly freed  from  the  salts  of  mauvaniline, 
msaniline,  and  chrysaniline  by  means  of  boil- 
ing water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  undissolved  violaniline  is  then  mixed 
with  acetic  acid  and  aniline,  and  heated  to 
between  140°  and  160°,  until  the  mass  dissolves 
and  gives  the  desired  shade  in  alcohol  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  induliu,  the  one  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
other  in  water.  Spirit-soluble  indulin  dyes 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton  different  shades  of  blue 
or  gray.  The  water-soluble  indulins  dye 
fabrics  light  and  dark  shades  of  gray,  even 
approaching  blcck ;  but  the  blacks  are  not 
satisfactory  either  in  colour  or  durability. 

In-dult ,  *  in-diilt'-o,  s.  [Ital.  indulto  = 
a  pardon,  from  Lat.  indultus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
dulgeo  =  to  indulge.] 


1.  Comm. :  In  Spain  a  duty  or  custom  paid 
to  the  king  for  all  goods  imported. 

2.  Eocles. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  Pope  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  individual  authorizing  something  to  be 
done  which  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
does  not  sanction.    The  indults  of  bishops, 
issued    by  Papal   authority,   mitigating    the 
rigour  of  the  Lenten  fast,  are  cases  in  point. 

In  du  inent,  in  du  men  turn,  &  [Lat. 
indumentum  =  a  garment,  from  induo  =  to 
put  on.] 

1.  Bot.  :  (Of  the  form  indumentum)  :  A  hairy 
covering. 

t  2.  Law  (Of  the  form  indument) :  An  en- 
dowment. 

3.  Ornith.  (Of  the  form  indumentum) :  The 
feathery  covering  of  birds. 

in  du  -pli  cate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  dupli- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  duplico  —  to  double.] 

Bot.  (Of  (estivation):  Having  the  margins 
bent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the  external  face 
of  these  edges  applied  to  each  other  without 
any  twisting,  as  the  flowers  of  some  species 
of  Clematis.  (Lindley.) 

In-du -pli-cat-Ive,  a.     [Eng.  induplicat(e) ; 
-ive.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  INDUPLICATE  (q.v.). 

*  In-diir'-ance,  .<.    [ENDURANCE.] 

In-dur-as'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  ind-urescens,  genit. 
indurescentis,  pr.  par.  of  induresco  =  to  be- 
come hard,  from  induro  —  to  make  hard.] 

Bot.  :  Hardening  by  degrees,  as  the  perma- 
.nent  petioles  of  a  tragacauth  bush.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

*  in  du-rate,  v.t.  &  i.    [INDURATE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  hard,  to  harden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  harden ;  to  make  unfeeling  or 
insensible  to  feeling ;  to  render  obdurate  or 
hardened. 

"  An  J  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart." 

Ooldimith:  Traveller. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  hard,  to  harden. 

"  Plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under 
water."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  U.,  ch.  v. 

*  In'  du-rate,  a.     [Lat.  induratus,  pa.  par.  of 
induro  =  to  make  hard  :  in-  =  in,  and  dui-us 
=  hard.]    Hardened,  obdurate,  indurated. 

"They  repented  not,  for  their  hearts  were  iitdu- 
ratt."—  Tyndall:  Worket,  p.  29. 

*  In -du -ra'-tion,   s.     [Low  Lat.  induratio, 
from  Lat.  induratus,  pa.  par.  of  induro  =•  to 
make  hard,  to  indurate  ;  Fr.  induration;  Sp. 
induracion ;  Ital.  indurazione.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  hardening. 

"  The  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of  an  egg 
into  a  chick."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  438 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  hard  or  of  being 
hardened. 

"Induration  by  asslmulation  appeareth  in  the 
bodies  of  trees  and  living  creatures.  —Bacon :  Xat. 
Bat.,  t  80- 

U  There  may  be  induration  of  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  the  pylorus,  and  the 
spinal  cord. 

IL  Fig. :  Hardness  of  heart ;  obduracy  ; 
insensibility. 

"  They  be  children  of  induration  and  of  blasphemy." 
—Harnei  :  Workt.  p.  28Z. 

*  in-diire',  v.t.    [ENDURE.] 

In'-dus,  (.    [Lat.  =  an  Indian.] 

Astron. :  The  Indian  ;  a  constellation  of 
Bryer,  between  Sagittarius  and  the  South 
Pole.  It  figures  also  as  one  of  Lacaille's 
Southern  Constellations.  No  star  in  it  ex- 
ceeds the  third  magnitude. 

in  du?   I  a  (pi.  In-dus  I-»), «.  [Mod.  Lat., 

not  classical.] 
Entom. :  The  same  as  INDUSIUM,  2. 

In-dus'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  indusi(um) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suflf^oi]  " 

Geol. :  Having  indusia ;  consisting  in  large 
measure  of  indusia  (q.v.). 

indusial  limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone,  of  Eocene  age,  from 
Auvergne,  containing  numerous  cases  of  fossil 
caddis-worms,  some  of  them  formed  of  shells 
cemented  together. 


In-du  -si-ate,  a.  [Lat.  indusiatus  =  having 
on  an  under  garment.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  stigma):  Having  an  indusium 
(q.v.). 

In-dus  '-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  under  garment 
of  a  Roman  woman.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  cup  consisting  of  hairs  enclosing  the 
stigma  in  the  Goodeueacese  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

(2,  A  membranous  skin,  usually  an  exten- 
sion  of  the  epidermis  covering  the  sori  in  some 
ferns. 

2.  Entom. :  A  case  of  a  Caddis  worm,  the 
larva  of   Phryganea.      The  case  may  be  of 
gravel,  small  shells,  &c.,  cemented  together. 

In  dus-tri  al,  a.  [Eng.  industry;  -al.]  Of 
pr  pertaining  to  industry ;  characterized  by 
industry  ;  pertaining  to  those  manufacturing 
or  other  occupations  through  which  marketa- 
ble commodities  are  produced  ;  pertaining  to 
the  industries  of  a  country  or  those  produc- 
tive occupations  in  which  large  numbers  of 
persons  are  employed. 

industrial  accession,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  addition  made  to  the  value 
of  an  object  by  human  art  or  labour  exercised 
thereon. 

Industrial-exhibition,  industrial- 
museum,  s.  An  exhibition  or  museum  of 
the  various  industrial  productions  of  one  or 
more  countries. 

industrial  -  school,  s.  A  school  for 
teaching  one  or  more  branches  of  industry ;  a 
school  for  the  reclaiming  and  education  in 
some  industry  of  poor  neglected  children,  or 
of  children  who  have  been  convicted  of  some 
crime. 

1[  Industrial  schools,  of  varied  character, 
have  been  and  are  being  established  in  the 
United  States,  some  for  the  teaching  of  certain 
trades,  others  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
general  working  of  material.  Schools  of  this 
kind,  under  the  name  of  Manual  Training 
Schools,  have  recently  been  added  to  the  public 
school  system  in  most  of  the  states. 

in  dus  tri-al-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  industrial; 
-ism.] 

1.  That  state  of  society  in  which  all  the 
ineml>ers  co-operate  for  the  common   good ; 
opposed  to  militancy  (q.v.). 

"  Induttrialiini  must  not  be  confounded  with  imlus- 
triousness.  Though  the  members  of  an  iudustrlally- 
«r,-ani.'.ed  society  are  habitually  industrious,  and  are 
indeed,  when  the  society  is  a  developed  one,  obliged  to 
be  so;  yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  indm- 
trially-orgauizi'd  society  is  one  in  which,  of  necessity, 
much  work  is  done.  Where  the  society  U  small,  and 
its  habitat  so  favourable  that  Hie  may  be  comfortably 
maintained  with  but  little  exertion,  the  social  rela- 
tions which  characterize  the  industrial  type  may 
co-exist  with  but  very  moderate  productive  activities. 
It  is  not  the  diligence  of  its  members  which  consti- 
tutes the  society  an  industrial  one  in  the  sense  here 
intended,  but  the  form  of  co-operation  under  which 
their  labours,  small  and  great  in  amount,  are  carried 
on."— H.  Svencer:  Prin.  of  Sociology,  pt.  v.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Employment  in  some  industrial  pursuit ; 
industry. 

*  In-dUS '-trl-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  industrial; 
-ly.]  In  an  industrial  manner;  with  reference 
to  industry. 

In-dus' -tri-OUS,  o.  [Fr.  industrieux,  from 
Lat.  industriosus,  from  industria  =  industry.] 

1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  industry; 
diligent  and  assiduous  in  business  or  study  ; 
not  slothful ;  hardworking;  constant,  regular, 
and  persevering  in  attention  to  business  ;  the 
opposite  to  slothful  or  idle. 

"  Indutt rinui  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  un- 
favourable to  virtue."— Jfacaulay :  lliit.  Eng.,  ch.  xir 

2.  Diligent  or  laborious  to  a  particular  end 
or  in  a  particular  pursuit ;  the  opposite  to 
remiss  or  slack. 

"  Being  nimbler  jointed  than  the  rest 
And  more  industrious." 

Spenier :  Huiopotmot,  122. 

*  3.  Designed  ;  done  for  the  purpose. 
In-dus' -tri-OUS-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  industrious; 

-ly.] 

1.  In  an  industrious,  diligent,  or  assiduetu 
manner ;  with  habitual  and  constant  diligence 
and  assiduity. 

"  Being  besides  iniluttriouily  inclined." 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Thomai  Cromtmtt. 

2.  Diligently,  assiduously,  zealously,  eagerly. 

"  Especially  when  they  are  so  indtutriouilu  pro- 
claimed and  aggravated.  "—A  Uditnn :  Spectator,  No.  25S. 

*  3.  Of  set  purpose  or  design  ;  with  design ; 
with  care.     (Cf.  Lat  ex  industrid.) 
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In  dus  -trl-oug-ness,  s.  [Eng.  industrious; 
•meat.]  The  act  or  quality  of  being  indus- 
trious ;  industry.  (H.  Spencer :  Prin,  of  So- 
dulogy,  pt.  v.,  oh.  xviil.) 

Ih'-dus-try.  *  In-dus^tree,  ».    [Fr.  indus- 

trie,  from  Lat.  industria,  from  industrius  = 
industrious,  diligent ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  industria.] 
L  Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment, 
bodily  or  mental ;  constant  and  assiduous  at- 
tention to  business  ;  assiduity  ;  steady  appli- 
cation to  any  business  or  pursuit ;  the  oppo- 
site to  sloth,  or  idleness. 

"  The  fundi  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  indmtry 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  those  which  are 
likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  Idleness, 
than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries-  ago."-  Smith : 
Wealth  offlatiaru.  bk.  ii..  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  industrial  arts  generally,  or  any 
branch  of  them  ;  those  productive  employ- 
ments or  occupations  in  which  large  numbers 
of  persons  are  employed. 

*  If  Of  industry :  On  purpose.  (Chapman : 
Sussy  d'Ambois,  iii.)  [Lat.  ex  industria.] 

t  In-du'-vl-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  clothes,  gar- 
ments.] [INDUVIUM.] 

Dot.  :  The  withered  remains  of  leaves  which, 
not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot 
fall  off,  but  decay  upon  it.  Called  also  Reli- 
quiae. 

In-du  -vi-al,  a.    [Lat.  induvHum)  (q. v.) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -al.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  calyx):  Having  an  induvium(q.v.). 

in-du'-vi-ate,  a.  [Lat.  induvi(oe);  Eng.  suff. 
c/e.) 

Bot. :  Withering  on  its  stem,  forming  indu  vise 
?q.v.). 

In  du'-vi-iim,  s.  [Lat  =  the  bark  which 
clothes  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  The  large  membranous  orange  pouch 
around  the  fruit  of  Physalis. 

•  In-dwelT,  v.i.  &  t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dwell  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dwell  or  abide  in,  or  within. 

B.  Trans. :  To  abide  within  ;  to  occupy. 

•  In'-dwell-er,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dweller  (q.v.).]    One  who  dwells  or  abides  in 
a  place  ;  an  inhabitant,  an  occupant. 

"  The  heart  of  the  indurlleri  shal  be  changed,  and 
turned  into  another  meaning;  for  euell  shall  lie  put 
out,  and  diswate  shall  be  quenched."— Bible  (1551): 
Etdrat,  ch.  vi. 

•  in   dwell  Ing,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dwelling  (q.v. ).    An  abiding  in  or  within. 


•In  earth,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
earth  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  or  into  the  earth  ;  to 
inter.  (Souihey :  Thalaba,  bk.  i.) 

•in-eaw,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Fr.  eau  = 
water.]  To  dip  or  plunge  in  or  into  the  water. 

"Themselves  for  very  fear  they  Instantly  ineaw." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  20. 

*  In  e   bri  ant,  a.  &  «.     [Lat.  inebrians,  pr. 
par.  of  inebrio  =  to  make  drunk  ;  ebrius  = 
drunk.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Intoxicating,  inebriating. 

B.  -I.--  subst. :  Any  thing  which  intoxicates 
or  inebriates,  as  opium. 

•  In  e  -brl-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  inebriatui,  pa. 
par.  of  inebrio  =  to  intoxicate  :  in-  (intens.), 
and  ebrio  =  to  make  drunk  ;  ebriut  =  drunk  ; 
Ital.  inebliriare;  8p.  inebriar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate. 

"  Strong   and    inebriating   wine."  —  Purchat :   Bit 
Pilgrimage,  ch.  ix..  i  3. 

2.  Fig.  :    To    stupefy  ;  to   make    furious, 
frantic,  or  excited  ;  to  excite,  to  exhilarate,  to 
intoxicate. 

"  O  you !  whom  your  Creator's  sight 
Inebrialu  with  delight." 

llabington :  Cottar  a,  pt.  UL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  intoxicated 
or  stupefied. 

"Fish  that  come  from  the  Euxlne  Sea  into  the  fresh 
wmUr,  do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies."— Bacon. 

bi-i'-brl-ate,  a.   ft  *.     [Lat.   inebriatus,   pa. 

par.  of  inebrio.] 
'A.  As  adj.  :  Intoxicated,  drunk,  stupefied. 

"Led  hy  his  inebriate  Satyrs." 

Longfellow  :  Ih-inking  Song, 
B.  As  subst. :  A  drunkard. 


In-e'-brl-a'-tion,  s.  [INEBRIATE,  v.]  The  act 
of  inebriating  or  intoxicating ;  the  state  of 
being  or  becoming  intoxicated  ;  intoxication, 
drunkenness. 

"  That  cornelians  and  bloodstones  may  be  of  virtue, 
experience  will  make  us  grant ;  but  not  that  an  ame- 
thyst prevents  inebriation,"  —  Browne :  Vulgar  £r- 
rourt,  ok.  v.,  ch.  xxiii. 

In-£-bri'-e-ty,  s.  [Lat.  inebrio  =  to  intoxi- 
cate.] Intoxication,  drunkenness,  habitual 
drinking. 

*  In-e'  bri-ous,  o.    [Lat.  in-  (intens.),  and 
ebrius  —  drunk.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

2.  Intoxicating.  (T.  Brown :  Works,  iv.  131.) 

*  In-eche,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
eche  —  eke.]    To  add,  to  insert. 

In-Sd'-It-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  edited 
(q.v.).]  Not  edited  ;  not  published  :  as,  an 
inedited  manuscript. 

*  in-Sf-fe-blr-I-ty,  s.     [Fr.  ineffaUHte,  from 
ineffable'.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffa- 
ble ;  ineffableness. 

In-ef  -fa-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ine/abilis, 
from  iii-  =  not,  and  effabilis  —  that  can  be. 
spoken  out ;  effor  —  to  speak  out :  ef-  (for  ex) 
=  out,  and  for  =  to  speak  ;  Ital.  ine/abile  ;  Sp. 
inefable.]  Incapable  of  being  expressed  in 
words  ;  unspeakable,  unutterable,  inexpressi- 
ble, indescribable. 

"To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear. 
Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene, 
Made  answer."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  734. 

In-ef  -fa-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ineffable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffable ;  ineffa- 
bility. 

t  In  ef  fa-bles  (bles  as  bels),  s.  pi.  [IN- 
EFFABLE.] Trousers.  (Slang.) 

in-Sf'-fa-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffable);  -ly.}  In 
an  ineffable,  unspeakable,  or  unutterable  man- 
ner, or  degree  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words  ;  unspeakably,  unutter- 
ably. 

"  He  all  his  father  full  expressed, 


Ineffably  into  his  face  received 


Milton  :  f.  L.,  vi.  721. 


.    .,      .       . 

*  In  ef  fa,9e  -a-ble,   a.    [O.  Fr.  ineffacable.] 
Not  effaceable  ;  that  cannot  be  effaced  or  ob- 


literated. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffaceable); 
-ly.]  In  an  ineffaceable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  effaced. 

*  In-ef-fSct-I-ble,  *  In-ef-fgct-a  ble,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  e/ectible  (q.v.).]     Im- 
practicable. 

"  By  means  altogether  In  themselves  intffectable."— 
Bp.  Sail  :  Cases  of  Contcience,  Dec.  3,  case  3. 

In-ef-f§Ct'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
effective  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  effective  ;   Incapable  of  producing 
any  effect,  or  the  effect  desired  ;  ineffectual, 
inefficient,  useless. 

"  Let  him  calculate  .  .  .  how  faint  and  partial  and 
ineffective  his  best  virtues."—  Hurd  :  Workt,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  85. 

2.  Weak,  impotent  ;  wanting  energy. 

"Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds."  —  Bp. 
Taylor  :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  is. 

in-e'f-fe'ct'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffective; 
-ly.]  In  an  ineffective  manner;  without  effect 
or  result  ;  inefficiently. 

"Still  it  contended,  but  ineffectively  for  the  most 
part."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii.,  §  6. 

In-Sf-fe'ct'-ive-ne'ss,  *.  [Eng.  ineffective  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffect- 
ive ;  inefficiency. 

in-ef-fect'-u-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
effectual  (q.v").  j  Not  effectual;  not  producing 
any  result  ;  incapable  of  producing  the  desired 
or  proper  effect;  inefficient,  useless,  weak, 
powerless,  vain. 

"  Pulpits  fail,  and  soundings  boards  reflect, 
Host  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound." 

Cowper  :  Task,  Hi.  2J. 

*  In-eT-feCt-U-aT-i'-ty,  s.    [Eng.  ineffectual  ; 
-ity.]    Something  ineffectual  ;  a  thing  having 
no  power  or  producing  no  effect.    (Carlyle  : 
Miscellanies,  iv.  144.) 

in-ef-fect'-u-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  "ineffectual; 
-ly.]  In  an  ineffectual  manner  ;  without  effect  ; 
in  vain  ;  to  no  purpose. 

"  He  touched  the  women  with  two  of  the  crosses  in- 
effectually."  —  Jurtin  :  Remark*  on  Ecclei.  H'Murij. 


In-ef-fect  -u-al-ness,  *.  [Eng.  ineffectual  ; 
-ness.]  The  "quality  or  state  of  being  ineffec- 
tual ;  inefficiency,  inefflcacy. 

"  The  ineffeetualnest  of  the  mountebank's  medicines 
was  soon  discovered."—  Gurnet;  ffiit.  Reformation 
(an.  IMS). 

*  in-ef-f  er-ves'-99i>9e,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  effervescence  (Jj.v.).]    Want  or  ab- 
scence  of  effervescence  ;  the  state  of  not  effer- 
vescing. 

*  In-ef-f  er-ves'-cent,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  effervescent  (q.v.).J     Not  effervescent  or 
effervescing  ;   not  susceptible  or  capable  of 
effervescence. 

*  In-ef-fer-vgs-9i-bil-l'-1#,  s.    (Eng.  in- 
effervescible  ;  -ity.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ineffervescible. 

«  in-ef-f  er-ves'-ci-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  effervescible  (q.v.).]  Not  capable  or 
susceptible  of  effervescence. 

*  in-gf-fl-ca'-Cious,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  efficacious  (q.v.);  Fr.  &  ItaL  inefficace  ;  Lat. 
efficux.]  Not  efficacious  ;  producing  no  result 
or  effect  ;  not  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
or  proper  result  or  effect  ;  ineffectual,  weak, 
powerless. 

"  So  destitute  of  eloquence  that  it  is  flat,  and  prove* 
commonly  inefflcaciout  upon  intelligent  readers."— 
Boyle  :  Workt.  ii.  295. 

*  In-fif-fl-ca'-Cious-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  ineffica- 
cious ;  -ly.  ]    In  an  efficacious  manner  ;  with- 
out effect  or  result  ;  ineffectually. 

*  in-ef-f  I-ca  -Clous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ineffica- 
cious; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inefficacious  ;  inofflcacy. 

"To  this  we  may  probably  impute  that  strange 
inefflcaciaiunea  we  see  of  the  word."—  Lively  Oraclet, 
*c.,  p.  194. 

in-Sf  -fl-ca-9y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
efficacy  (q.v.).]  Want  of  efficacy  or  power 
to  produce  the  desired  or  proper  effect  or 
result  ;  inefficiency,  ineffectualness. 

"All  experience  of  their  inefficacy  does  not  in  the 
least  discourage  them."—  Burke:  On  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

In-e"f-fi'-cien-9y  (ol  as  sh),  «.    [Pref.  t*- 

(2),  and  Eng.  efficiency  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inefficient  ; 
want  of  efficiency  or  power  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  ;  inefficacy. 

2.  Incapability,  incapacity,  uselessness. 

"  The  inefficiency  of  the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons.  '— 
Mai-iiniiiy  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

in-ef-f  I'-cient  (cl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  efficient  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  efficient  ;  wanting  the  power  to  pro- 
duce tlie  desired  or  proper  effect  ;  inefficacious, 
powerless. 

2.  Incapable  ;  wanting  in  ability  or  capacity  ; 
incompetent. 

"  But  both  as  Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of  th« 
Admiralty  he  was  utterly  inefficient."  —  Macau  lay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  effective 
action  :  as,  an  inefficient  force. 

in-ef-f  I'-cient-ly  (oi  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
inefficient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  inefficient  manner  ;  ineffectually  ; 
without  effect  or  result. 

2.  In  an  incapable  or  incompetent  manner  ; 
not  efficiently  or  ably. 

*  in-S-lab'-or-ate,  a.     TPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.    elaborate  "(q.v.).]     Not    elaborate  ;   not 
wrought  or  worked  out  with  care  ;  wanting  in 
finish  ;  sketchy. 

*  In-e-las  -tic,  a.     [Pref.    in-  (2),  and   Eng. 
elastic  (q.v.).]    Not  elastic  ;  wanting  in  elas- 
ticity. 

*  in-e-las-tf  9'-I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   elasticity  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inelastic  ;  want  of  elasticity  or  elastic 
power. 

In-eT-e'-gance,  *in-eT-S-gan-9Jf,  *. 

[Pref.    in-    (2),   and    Eng.   elegance,   elegancy 

(q.v.>] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inelegant  ; 
want  of  elegjnce,  beauty,  polish,  refinement, 
or  the  like  ;  want  or  absence  of  anything 
required  by  a  correct  taste. 


"  Or  in  the  grscef  ul  and  the  gran  i 
Confessed  inelegance  of  hand." 
Cawthorn  :  liirth  i-  Education 


o/  Oentuf, 


late,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw* 


inelegant— inertion 
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2.  That  which  is  inelegant,  or  displeasing  to 
good  taste  :  as,  There  are  niauy  ineleganeita  in 
his  language. 

In-el  -6  -gant,  a.  [Lat.  inelegans,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  el'egans  «=  elegaut(q.v.);  Fr.  inelegant ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  iiielegante.] 

1.  Not  elegant ;  wanting  in  elegance,  beauty, 
polish,  relinement,  &c. ;  characterized  by  some 
feature  which  displeases  or  offends  good  taste. 

" Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant." 

lltittm:  f.L..  v.  8S5. 

2.  Coarse  ;  unpolished. 

"It  render*  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed 
and  inelegant."— lilair,  vol.  1.,  lect.  11. 

*  3.  Unpleasant ;  disagreeable. 

"  Pleasing  to  tight 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  ami  flat." 

Philipi :  Cider,  .. 

In-eT-e-gant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inelegant ;  -ly.} 
In  an  inelegant  manner  ;  coarsely  ;  roughly  ; 
without  polish,  relinement,  or  elegance. 


in-«l  Ig-I-bn  -i-ttf.  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eligibility  (q.v.);  Fr.  ineligibilite.]  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  ineligible  ;  incapacity  of 
being  elected  to  an  office  ;  the  state  of  not 
being  worthy  of  choice. 

in-el  -Ig  i-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eligible  (q.v.);  Fr.  ineligible;  Ital.  ineligibile.] 
1.  Not  eligible  ;  not  capable  of  being  elected 
to  an  office. 


2.  Not  worthy  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  pre- 
ferred ;  not  expedient  or  desirable. 

In-el  -ig-J-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineligible);  -ly.} 
In  an  ineligible  manner. 

*  In-$r-d-quen9e,  s.   [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eloquence.]     The    state   or    quality    of   being 
ineloquent  ;  want  of  eloquence  ;  taciturnity. 
(Carlyle:  Past  £  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi.) 

*  in-el'-d-quent,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eloquent  (q.v.);    Fr.   ineloquent;    Ital.   inelo- 
quente.]    Not  eloquent  ;  wanting  in  eloquence  ; 
not  fluent  in  language  ;  not  persuasive. 

"  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  tit. 

•in-ei-6-quent-ly\  wli:  [Eng.  ineloquent; 
•ly.]  In  an  ineloquent  manner  ;  without  elo- 
quence or  fluency  of  language 

in-e-lnc'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ineluctubilit, 
from  in-  =  nol,  and  eiuctabilis  =  that  may  be 
escaped  from  ;  eluctor  =  to  struggle  out  :  e-  = 
ex-  =  out,  and  luctor  =  to  struggle  ;  Fr.  in- 
tluctable  ;  Ital.  ineluttabile.]  That  cannot  be 
escaped  from,  evaded,  or  avoided  ;  inevitable. 


•  in-e-lud'-J-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eludible  (q.v.).]     That  cannot  be   eluded  or 
evaded. 

"  Most  pressing  reasons  and  ineludible  demonstra- 
tions."— Gliuwill  :  Pre-exittence  of  Soult,  p.  18. 

in  em  bry  6  nate,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  embryo'iate  (q.v.).] 
Dot.  :  Not  having  a  proper  embryo. 

*  in-e-nar'-ra-ble,  a.     [Lat.  inenarrabilis, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  enarrabilis  =  that  may  be 
narrated  or  told  :  e-  =  ex-  —  out,  and  narrn- 
bilis  ==  that  can  be  told  ;  narro  =  to  narrate, 
to  tell  ;  Fr.  inenarrabU  ;  Sp.  inenarrable  ;  Ital. 
inenarrabile.  ]    That  cannot  or  may  not  be  told 
or  narrated  ;  unspeakable  ;  indescribable. 

"  He  Is  to  he  loved  beste,  for  his  inenarrahle  good- 
ness."— Fither:  Seuen  Pialmtt.  Ps.  143,  pt.  iii. 

In-en  chy-ma,  s.     [Gr.  It  (is),  genit.  ivm 

(inos)  —  strpng'tn,     pi.     ii*s    (ines)  =  fibrous 

muscles,  a..d  eyxvrul  (engchuma)  =  an  infusion.  ] 

Hot.  :  Fibrocellular  tissue,  cells  having  the 

appearance  of  spiral  vessels. 

*  in-e'pt',  a.     [Fr.  inepte,  from  Lat  ineptits  = 
improper,  <bolish  :  in-  =  not,  and  aptus  =  fit, 
proper;  Ital.  inetto  ;  Sp.  inepto.) 

1.  Not  ape,  fit,  or  suitable  ;  unfit  for  any 
purpose  ;  unsuitable  ,  improper  ;  useless. 

"The  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  Inept  for  new  dis- 
coveries."— OlaneiU  :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Trifling  ;  foolish  ;  silly  ;   absurd  ;   non- 
sensical. 

•  in-ept  -I-tude,  s.     [Lat.  ineptit-udo,  fmn 
irtptus  —  inept  (q.v.);   Sp.  ineptitud  ;   Ital 
inettitudiiie.] 


1.  Unfltness  ;  unsuitableness  ;  inaptitude  ; 
ineptness. 

"  The  ineptitude  of  the  component  corpascles  for 
avoUtiou."— Boyle:  (forte,  tv.  307. 

2.  Foolishness  ;   silliness  ;  absurdity  ;  non- 
sense. 

in-ept'-l*,  adv.    [Eng.  inept;  -ly.}    Unfitly; 
unsuitably  ;  foolishly  ;  absurdly. 

"TheyltbePeripateticks]  ineptly  fatisied  [the  crys- 
talline humour  of  the  eye)  to  be  the  immediate  organ 
of  vision.' -—Kan  •'  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*  in-ept -ness,  s.    [Eng.  inept;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inept ;  unfltness  ;  un- 
suitableness ;  foolishness  ;   folly  ;  absurdity  ; 
ineptitude. 

"Miserable  ineptnea  at  infancy."— Mare:  Prt-exUt- 
mce  of  Soult.  (Pref.) 

*  in-e  -qua-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equable  (q.v.).]     Not  equable  ;  unequable. 

*  in  e'-qual,  a.    [Lat.  incequalis,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  asqualis  =  equal  (q.v.);   Fr.   inegcti ; 
Ital.   iin'iimilr ;   Sp.   iiiiijual.]    Unequal ;  un- 
even ;  odd. 

"  Kuowe  the  nombre  of  the  degrees  in  the  houres  tn- 
eguali."— Chaucer :  Of  the  Attrolabie. 

In-e-qnal'-X-ty,     in  e  qual  i-te,  s.    [Fr. 

inequalite,   inegalite,   from   Lat.    itueqiialitas, 
from  intequalis  =  unequal.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  a 
difference  or  want  of  equality  in  any  respect ; 
want  of  uniformity  ;  diversity  ;  disparity. 

"Sympathy  is  mrely  strong  where  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  condition."— M<ictiuUty  :  Hist.  £ng.,ch.  x. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven  or 
not  level ;  unevenness,  want  of  levelness. 

3.  An  uneven  place  or  spot ;  a  depression 
or  elevation  of  the  ground. 

4.  Insufficiency  or  unfltness  for  any  office  or 
purpose  ;  inadequacy,  incompetency. 

5.  Difference  or  disparity  of  rank  or  station. 

"If  so  small  inequality  between  man  and  man 
make  in  them  modesty  a  commendable  virtue,  who 
respecting  superiors  as  superiors,  can  neither  speak 
nor  stand  before  them  without  fear.'  —  Booker. 

6.  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

"In  some  places,  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  by 
the  situation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  un- 
equal than  in  others ;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an 
enemy  to  health."— Bacon. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg.  :   The    expression  of  two   unequal 
quantities,  connected  by  the  sign  of  inequality. 
Thus,   2<3,  4  >  1,  are  inequalities,  and  are 
read,  2  less  than  3,  4  greater  than  1.     Every 
inequality  consists  of  two  parts  :  that  on  the 
left  of  the  sign  of  equality,  is  called  the  first 
member ;   that  on   the   right  is    called    the 
second  member.     Two  inequalities  are  said  to 
exist  in  a  direct  sense,  when  the  first  members 
are  both  greater,  or  both  less,  than  the  second 
members.  They  exist,  in  a  contrary  sense  when 
the  first  meml>er  is  greater  than  the  second  in 
one  inequality,  and  the  second  greater  than 
the  first  in  the  other. 

2.  Astron.  (PL):  All  the  alterations  or  cal- 
culations remlt-red  necessary  by  the  unequal 
motion  of  a  planet. 

U  Inequality  of  long  period : 

Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  two  planets, 
whose  periodic  times  are  different,  so  that 
their  conjunctions  take  place  successively  at 
different  points  in  their  respective  orbits,  the 
return  to  their  first  position  not  being  made 
for  a  long  iwriod  of  time.  (Prof.  Airy' i  Popular 
Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  233,  273.) 

*  in  e  qua   tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equation  (q.v.).] 

Alg.  :  The  same  as  INEQUALITY  (q.v.). 

*  In-i-qui-dls'-tant,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eijttitlL-tant  (q  v.).]     Not  equidistant. 

In-e-qui-lat-er-al,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),   and 

Eng.  equilateral  (q.V.*  "* 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Of  Molluscs:  Having  the  two  sides  un- 
equal, as  an  ordinary  bivalve  shell 

(2)  Of  the  Foraminifera :  Having  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  shell  obliquely  wound  round  an 
axis  instead  of  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Bot. :  Unequal-sided  ;  unequal. 

*  In-equit-a-ble  (eqult  as  ek  -kwlt),  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2"),  and  Eng.  equitable  (q.v.).]     Not 
equitable,  not  just,  not  fair 

"  The  proportions  seemed  not  ineyuUatU."—Burk*  : 
On  the  fnnch  flrrotvtion. 


in  equi  ty  (equi  as  ek  kwi),  s.  [Pref.  in. 
(2),  and  Eng.  equity.]  A  want  of  equity  ;  hv. 
justice. 

"  We  find  on  the  one  side  maintenance  of,  and  on 
the  other  opposition  to,  some  form  of  inequity."— 
B.  Spencer. 

ln-e  Hiul-valve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equivaliv  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :   Of  the  Molluscs :    Having  the  two 
valves  of  the  shell  unequal. 

In-e-qui-val'-vu-lar.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  equivalvular  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Not  equivalvular ;  not  having  the 
small  valves  equal. 

*  In-S-rad  -ic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eradicubU  tq.  v  ).J  That  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated ;  incapable  of  being  eradicated. 

•in-er-get-ic,   *  in-er-get   Ic-al,  o. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  energetic,  energetical 


,q.v.).]     Not  energetic ;  wanting  in  energy  ; 
having  no  energy. 

"Those  eminent  stars  and  planets,  that  are  in  the 

heavens,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as  sluggish  in. 

ergetical  bodies."— Boyle :  Worla,  v.  640. 

*  In-er-get'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inergetical; 
-ly.]     In    an    ineuergetic   manner;    without 
energy. 

t  in-erm',  t  in-enn'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  inermis 

-  unarmed.] 

Bot. :  Unarmed,  destitute  of  spines  or 
prickles. 

*ln-er-ra-bfl'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inerrable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inerrable  ;  free- 
dom or  exemption  from  error  ;  infallibility. 

"The  inerrabUVii  of  a  General  Council,  truly  so 
called,  and  qualified. "— Hammond:  Worla,  i.  657. 

*  In-er'-ra-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
errable  (q.v.).]    Exempt  from  error;  incapable 
of  erring  ;  infallible. 

"  Through  the  guidance  of  Gods  Spirit,  in  the  act! 
of  their  function  inerrable."— tip.  Ball:  Epitcopact 
ty  Divine  IliyM. 

*  in  er  ra.  ble  ness,   s.     [Eng.    inerrable ; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  inerrable  ; 
infallibility. 

"  Infallibility  and  inerrabteneu  is  assumed  and  in- 
closed by  the  Romish  church."— Bammond.  Worla,  1. 
47». 

»  in-Sr'-ra-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inerrable);  -ly.] 
Without  error;  with  exemption  from  error; 
infallibly. 


.Jr«   s.     [Pref.   in-  (2),  and  Lat 

errantiu  -—  a  wandering  ;  errans,  pr.  par.  of 
erro  =  to  wander,  to  err.]  Freedom  from 
error. 

*  In-er-rat'-Ic,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
erratic  (q.v.).]     Not  erratic  ;  not  wandering  ; 
fixed. 

*  in-er'-rlng,  o.      [Pref.   in-  (2),   and   Eng. 
erring  jq.v.)7]     Not  erring,  free  from  error. 


-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inerring;  -ty.] 
In  an  erring  manner  ;  without  error,  mistake, 
or  deviation. 

"That  matter  should  frame  itself  so  inerrinjly  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  iU  \tiud."— Glantill :  Sceprit 
Kcifiilijii-n,  cb.  v. 

In-ert',  a.  [Lat.  iners  (genit.  ineilis),  from  in- 
=  not,  and  urs  (geuit.  artis)  =  art ;  Fr.,  Ital., 
&  Sp.  inerte.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  motion,  or  of 
active  resistance  to  motive   power  applied  ; 
motionless. 

"  But  that  It  is  inert  and  stupid  of  it  self— then  it 
must  lie  moved  from  some  other."— Mart:  AntidoU 
ayuimt  Atheism,  bk.  ii..  ch.  L 

2.  Inactive,  dull,  slothful,  sluggish,  indis- 
posed to  move  or  act.    (Cowper :  Task,  i.  623.) 

In  er  -ti-a  (tt  as  sbi),  *.  [Lat.  =  want  of 
art,  iniski'lfulness  ;  iners,  genit.  inertis  —  with- 
out art  or  skill,  lazy.] 

Physics:  The  incapability  of  matter  to  change 
its  state,  whether  that  be  one  of  motion  or 
rest.  If  in  motion,  it  will  continue  so  for  ever 
unless  some  counteractive  force,  like  that  of 
gravity,  act  upon  it.  If  at  rest,  it  will  ever  re- 
main so  unless  a  counteractive  impulse  sat 
it  in  motion.  The  resistance  which,  especially 
at  first,  it  gives  to  such  a  force  operating  to 
move  it  is  called  vis  inertias  =  the  power  of 
inertia. 

*  In-ef-tion,  s.  [Eng.  inert ;  -ion.]  Want 
of  activity  or  exertion, inertness,  inertia.  (Mad. 
D'Arblay  :  Camilla,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.) 
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inertitude— inexpectable 


•  In-ert'-I-tude,    ».      [Low   Lat.   inertitudo, 
from  iners  (genit.  inertia)  =  inert  (q.v.).]    The 
same  as  INERTNESS  (q.v.). 

|n-ert-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inert ;  -ly.]  In  an  inert 
manner  ;  sluggishly  ;  dully  ;  without  motion 
or  exertion. 

"Suspend  a  while  your  force  inertly  strong." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  iv.  7. 

In  ert  ness,  •  tn-ert  nesse.  s.  [Eng. 
inert;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inert  or 
destitute  of  the  power  of  self-motion  ;  inertia. 

2.  Sluggishness,  dulness,  want  of  activity 
or  exertion,  habitual  indisposition  to  exertion 
or  action. 

"The  incapacity  and  inertness  of  Oastanaga. "—Mac- 
aulay: II is'.  Eng ,  ch.  xix. 

•  In-er'-u  dite,  a.     [Lat.  ineruditus,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  eruditus  =  erudite  (q.v.).]  Not 
erudite,  not  learned,  unlearned. 

•in-es-cap  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
escapable.]  Inevitable  ;  not  to  be  avoided. 

"Within  the  clutch  of  inescapable  anguish.'  —0. 
Kiot :  Middlemarch,  ch.  Ixxx. 

•  In  cs   cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inescatus,  pa.  par.  of 
i/nesco :  in-  =  in,  and  esco  =  to  eat ;  esca  •=. 
food  ]    To  allure,  to  lay  a  bait  for,  to  entice. 

"To  inesciitr  and  beguile  young  women."— Burton : 
Ana*,  of  Melancholy,  p.  496. 

*In  es  ca   tion,  s.    [INESCATE.]    The  act  of 
alluring  or  tempting,  art 
allurement,  a  bait. 

"  The  deceitful  allure- 
ments and  inesrations  of 
flesh  and  blood."  —  Batty- 
well:  Excellence  of  Moral 
Virtue,  p.  107. 

tn-es-cutch'-eon,  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
escutcheon  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  A  small  escutch- 
eon borne  withinashield. 


1NESCUTCHEOX. 


In  es  se,  phr.  [Lat.]  Actually  existing ;  in 
actual  being. 

•  In  es  sen  tial  (tl  as  an),  a.     [Fret  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  essential  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  essential ;  unessential. 

2.  Having  no  essence,  existence,  or  being. 

"  When  life  and  thought 

Sprang  forth,   they  burst   the  womb   of   inessential 
Naught."  Shelley :  Remit  of  Itlum,  i.  25. 

In-CS  tlm-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inesti- 
mabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  estimabilis  =  that 
can  be  estimated  ;  cestimo  =  to  estimate  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  inestimable ;  Ital.  inestimabile.]  Impos- 

•  sible  to  be  estimated,  valued,  or  computed ; 
above  or  beyond  all  price  :  too  valuable  or 
excellent  to  be  valued  or  rated. 

"  A  man  who  had  rendered  inestimable  services  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.'  —Macaulay :  But  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

In  es  tim  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inestimable); 
-ly.]  In  an  inestimable  manner  or  degree  ;  in 
a  manner  or  to  a  degree  not  to  be  estimated, 
valued,  or  computed. 

"Yet  inestimably  outvaluing  the  toils  and  diffi- 
culties requisite  to  obtain  it."— Boyle:  Workt,  11.  888. 

•  In  e  vas   i  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
evasible  (q.v.).]    Not  evasible  ;  that  cannot  be 
evaded  or  avoided. 

•  In-eV-I  den9e,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
evidence  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  inevidence.]    Want  of  evi- 
dence ;  obscurity. 

"  By  their  inevidence,  absurdity,  or  incongruity." — 
Hale :  Ortg. ../  Mankind,  p.  »0. 

•  In-eV  i  dent,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
evident  (q.v.) ;   Fr.  inevident.]    Not  evident ; 
not  plain  ;  obscure ;  not  obvious. 

11  Without  multiplication  of  inevident  and  ^expli- 
cable suppositions.  —//><{«:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

•  In-eV-It-a-biV-I-ty,  s.     [Fr.   inevitabilite ; 
Sp.  inevitabilidad ;    Ital.  inevitabilitd.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inevitable  ;  impos- 
sibility to  be  avoided  ;  certainty  to  happen. 

"  Universal  Immunity  from  all  inevitability  «.nd  de- 
termination to  one."— HramhaU  :  Ayain.it  Hobbes. 

tn-eV'-It-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inevi- 
tabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  evitabilis  =  that 
can  be  avoided :  e-  =  ex-  =  out,  and  vito  =  to 
avoid  ;  Sp.  inevitable;  Ital.  inevitabile.] 

1.  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  avoided  ;  im- 
possible to  be  avoided ;  admitting  of  no 
escape  or  evasion  ;  unavoidable. 

"A  speedy  restoration  was  inevitable."— Macaulay  : 
But.  Eng..  ch.  xlU. 


*  2.  Not  to  be  withstood  or  resisted  ;  in- 
evitable :  as,  inevitable  charms.  (Dryden.) 

In  ev  It  a  ble  noss,  s.  [Eng.  inevitable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inevitable  ; 
inevitability. 

Jn-eV-It-a-bltf,  culv.    [Eng.  inevitnb(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inevitable  manner  ;  without  possibility 
of  escape  or  evasion  ;  unavoidably. 
"  Inevitably  thou  shall  die." 

Milton:  P.  £..vili.230. 

In-ex-act',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exact,  a.  (q.v.).l  Not  exact;  not  precisely 
accurate,  correct,  or  true. 

In  ex  act  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexact;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexact :  in- 
correctness ;  inaccuracy ;  want  of  precise- 
ness. 

*  In-ex'-cel-lense,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
excellence.]    Dishonour. 

"  Let  no  baseness  in  thy  haughty  breast 
Sustain  a  shame  of  such  inexcellencf." 

Marloae  :  2  Tamburlaine.  V.  3. 

*  In-ex-cit-a-bil-I-ty,  s.      [Pref.    in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  excitability  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inexcitable ;  freedom  from  ex- 
citability ;  insusceptibility  of  excitement. 

In  ex -91!  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
excitable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  excited, 
roused,  or  raised ;  insusceptible  of  excite- 
ment; dull,  lifeless.  (In  the  example  the 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  for  the  sake  of 
metre.) 

"  What  pleasure,  late  emploid,  lets  humour  steepe 
Thy  lidds,  in  this  incxcttable  sleepe?" 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Hymn  to  Venus. 

In  ex  cus  a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
excusabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  excusabilis  =  ex- 
cusable (q.v.) ;  Sp.  inescusabU,  and  Ital.  ines- 
cusabile.]  Not  excusable  ;  not  to  be  excused  ; 
admitting  of  no  excuse ;  incapable  of  being  ex- 
cused or  justified  ;  indefensible. 

"Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  it  none  so  inex- 
cusable as  that  of  parents  towards  their  children."— 
Addison :  Spectator,  No.  181. 

In  CX-CUS -a-ble-neSS,  s.   [Kn^.  inexcusable; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexcu- 
sable or  unjustifiable ;  enormity  beyond  excuse, 
justification,  or  palliation. 

"  The  horrible  guilt  and  the  utter  inexcutablenett  of 
those  men."— Sharp :  Hermans,  vol.  i.,  ser.  «. 

In  ex-cus  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexcusable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inexcusable  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse  or  pal- 
liation. 

"They  accounted  Christians  inexcusably  obstinate 
and  perverse."— Jortin:  Christian  Religion,  Dis.  i. 

*  In-Sx'-e-cra-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  execrable  (q.v.).]     Most  execrable. 

"  Be  thou  damned,  inexecrabl-e  dog." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  o/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

1[  The  later  editions  read  inexorable. 

*  In-e'jC-e'-CUt'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  executable  (q.v.).]     Not  executable  ;  not 
capable  or  admitting  of  being  executed.  (Car- 
lyle:  French  Itevol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v.) 

*  In  ex  e  cu   tion,  s.      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  execution  (q.v.).]    Want,  failure,  or  neg- 
lect of  execution  ;   non-performance  ;  failure 
or  neglect  to  carry  out. 

*  In  ex  er  tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exertion  (q.v.).]    Want  of  exertion  or  effort ; 
defect  of  action. 

In  ex  nal  a  ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhalable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  exhaled, 
breathed  out,  emitted,  or  evaporated ;  not 
evaporable. 

"  Before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable  parts  into 
consistence."— Brotene :  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  vi.,  ch. 
xxviil. 

in  ex  haust  ed.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhausted  (q.v.).]  Not  exhausted,  emptied, 
or  spent ;  inexhaustible. 

"  Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  inexhaiuted  stream  '. " 

tintullett :  Krgicidt,  i.  S. 

*  In   ex   haust    ed   ly,    adv.     [Eng.    inex- 
hausted;  -ly.]    Without  exhaustion. 

In  ex-haust  I-bll  I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  exhaustibility  (q.v.).J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inexhaustible. 

In-ex-haust  -I-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  exhaustible  (q.v.).]  Not  exhaustible  ; 


that  cannot  be  exhausted,  emptied,  spent,  or 
used  up  ;  unfailing,  unceasing. 

"An  inexhiiiattble  subject  of  Just  ridicule  to  Mo- 
liere."—  Maoaulay  :  Bia.  Xng.,  ch.  iii. 

Inexhaustible  bottle,  s.  A  trick  bottle 
employed  by  conjurors  in  their  performances, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  profess  to  he  able 
to  supply  any  beverage  called  for  by  the 
audience.  The  inexhaustible  bottle  is  opaque, 
usually  of  iron  or  gutta-percha,  and  contains 
several  small  phials  communicating  with  the 
exterior  atmosphere  by  pipes  which  can  be 
readily  stopped  by  the  fingers.  Small  pipes 
also  pass  from  the  phials  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  A  different  kind  of  liquor  is  put  into 
each  phial,  and  any  particular  kind  can  be 
poured  out  at  will  by  removing  the  finger 
from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  admitting  air  to 
the  phial  in  which  the  liquor  is  contained. 

In  ex-haust  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inec- 
haustible  ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexhaustible  ;  inexhaustibility. 

In  ex  haust  i  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexhausti- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In  an  inexhaustible  manner  or 
degree. 

"  Inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objec- 
tions."— ilacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

In-ex  -haust  Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  exhaustive  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be  exhausted 
or  spent  ;  inexhaustible,  unfailing. 

"That  inexhaustive  flow  continual  round." 

Thornton  i  Spring,  Hit. 

*  In  ex  haust  less,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   exhaust;    -less.]     That    cannot   be   ex- 
hausted ;  inexhaustible. 

*  In  ex-Ist',  v.i.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  exist 
(q.v.).]    Toexist  in  or  within. 

"Substances  itiexitting  within  the  divine  mind."— 
Search  :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  In-ex-ist  -en9e  (1),  *  In-ex  1st  en^y, 

s.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  existence  (q.v.).] 

1.  Existence  in  or  within  ;  indwelling. 

"  A  certain  inexistence  or  inhabitation  so  called,"— 
Bp.  Hull,  vol.  ii.,  dis.  5. 

2.  That  which  exists  in  or  within. 

"Not  distinct  substances,  but  inexit'encies  in  him.* 
—  Search  :  Light  of  ffature,  vol.  iii.,  pt  i.,  ch.  XT. 

*  In  ex  1st  en9e  (2),  *.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  existence  (q.v.).]    Want  of  being  or  ex- 
istence ;  a  state  of  non-existence. 

"  He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state 
of  inexiitence.—Broome  :  On  the  Odyssey. 

*  In  ex  1st   ent  (1),  a.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  existent  (q.v.).]  Existent  in  or  within. 

"  An  Ingredient  actually  inrxistent  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  S78. 

"  In  ex  1st  ent  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  existent  (q.v.).]  Not  existing  ;  not  having 
existence. 

"To  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  al- 
lowable forms  into  mixtures  inexutent."  —  Brawn*: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xx. 


l'-I-t^,  s.  [Fr.  inexorabilite; 
8p.  inexorabilidad  ;  Ital.  inesorobilita.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inexorable  ;  inexora- 
bleness. 

In  ex  or  -a  -ble,  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  iaexora- 
bilis,  from"  in-  =  not,  and  exorabilis  =  to  be 
moved  by  entreaty.  [EXORABLE.]  Not  exor- 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  persuaded  or  moved 
by  entreaty  or  prayer  ;  unyidding,  implac- 
able, unbending,  inflexible,  relentless  ;  too 
firm  or  determined  in  purpose  to  yield  to 
supplication  or  solicitation. 

"  He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth." 

Wordsworth  :  Expedition  of  the  French. 

In-ex  -or  a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexorable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexor- 
able. 

In-  ex'  or  a  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexoral^li')  ; 
ly.]  In  an  inexorable  manner  ;  inflexibly,  im- 
placably, relentlessly. 

"  Judgment  which  inexorably  dooms 
The  guilty  dead."          lllarer  :  Leonidnt,  bk.  x. 

*  In-6x-pans'-I-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  expansible.]  Incapable  of  being  expanded, 
dilated,  or  diffused.     (Prof.  Tyndall,  in  An- 
nandale.) 

*  In-e'x-pe'ct'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  expectable.]    Not  to  be  looked  for  or  ex- 
pected. 

"With  what  inexpectable  mercy  were  they  answered.' 
—  Bp.  Hall  :  Works,  v.  223. 


tote,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     «,  w  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu-kw.  , 


inexpectant— infabricated 
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•  in-ex-pect'-ant,  a.  [Fief,  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expectant.]    The  same  as  UNEXPECTANT  (q.v.). 
(Miss  Bronte  :  ViUette,  eh.  xiii.) 

•  in-Sx-pe'ct-a'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  expectation  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state 
of  having  no  expectation. 

"  inexiirctation,  ^acquaintance,  want  of  prepara- 
tion."— Feltham :  Keiolvet.  pt  li.,  res.  5. 

•  In  ex  pect'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expected  (q.v.).]     Not  expected  ;  unexpected. 

"This  ineximtett  change  might  worke  a  busie  and 
dtuigeruus  resistance."— Bithop  Ball:  Contempt. ;  Jehu 
with  Jehoram. 

•  In-ex-pe'ct'-e'd-l'*';  adv.    [Eng.  inexpected ; 
-ly.]     Unexpectedly.     (Bp.   Hall;   Contempt.; 
Athalia  &  Joash.) 

•  In  ex  pect'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  inexpected; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unex- 
pected ;  unexpectedness. 

"  The  inexpectednets  of  pleasing  objects  makes  them 
many  times  the  more  acceptable.  —Bithop  Hall :  Con- 
tempi.  ;  Esther  suing. 

•  in-ex  pect'-ly\    adv.      [Eng.    inexpecUfd)  ; 
-ly.]    Unexpectedly.    (Bp.  Hall:  Works,  viii. 
603.) 

in  ex  pe   di  en£e.   In  ex  pc   di  en  9y, 

*.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  expedience,  expe- 
diency (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexpedient ;  want  of  expedience  or  expe- 
diency ;  want  of  fitness  or  appropriateness  ; 
impropriety,  inadvisability,  disadvantage. 

"  lie  pointed  out  the  inrxprdiency  of  irritating  them." 
—Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hilt.  (1855),  li.  400. 

in  ex  -pe'  -di  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expedient  (q.v.).]  Not  expedient ;  inconve- 
nient, unsuitable,  unfit,  improper,  inadvis- 
able, disadvantageous  ;  not  tending  to  a  good 
end  or  result. 

"  It. was  highly  inexpedient  to  use  those  ceremonies." 
— Burner-  Uitt.  Reformation  (an.  1550). 

in  -  fix  -  pe'-  di  -  ent  -  l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpe- 
dient ;  -ly.  ]  Not  expediently ;  unfitly,  unad- 
visably. 

in-Sx-pen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expensive  (q.v.).]  Not  expensive,  not  dear ; 
cheap. 

in  ex  per'  I  en9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  experience  (q.v.);  Lat.  inexperientia ;  Fr. 
inexperience ;  Sp.  inexpe.riencia ;  Ital.  inespe- 
rienza.]  Want  of  experience  or  experimental 
knowledge ;  want  or  absence  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  gained  by  experience. 

"The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  hot-headed 
Royalists."— Macaulay :  Bttt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

in-ex-per'-I-e n$ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  experienced  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  experienced ;  wanting  in  experience ; 
unskilled, 

"  Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth." 

Cowper:  Progrett  of  Error,  69. 

t  2.  Untried. 

•  In  ex-per'-i  en9ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  inex- 
perienced;  -ness.]     The   state  of  being  inex- 
perienced ;  want  of  experience.  (Bailey :  Eras- 
mus, p.  318.) 

•In-Sx-perf,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expert  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  having  experienced  or  tried  anything ; 
without  experience. 

"  Lest  entering  on  the  CanaaniU  alarmed, 
War  terrify  them  inexpert." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ill.  218. 

2.  Not  expert ;  not  skilled  or  skilful ;  want- 
ing in  expertness. 

"  O  inexpert  in  arms." 

Akentid,' :  To  the  Country  UenUemen  of  England. 

•  In  ex  pert  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexpert ;  -ness.] 
Want  of  expertness  or  skill. 

In  ex  pi  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inex- 
piabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  expiabilis  =  expi- 
able  (q.v.);  Sp.  inexpiable;  Ital.  inespiable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  expiated  or  atoned  for ; 
not  capable  of  admitting  of  expiation,  satis- 
faction, or  atonement. 

"  Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable 
shame."  Macaulay :  rirginia. 

2.  That  cannot  be  appeased  or  mollified  by 
atonement ;  implacable,  inexorable. 

"Waging  inexpiable  m"— Burke:  French  Revolution. 

3.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  to  the  war  between 
Carthage  and  its  revolted  mercenaries,  from 
B.c.  241  to  238. 


*  In  ex   pi  a  ble  ness,  s.   [Eng.  inexpiable ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexpi- 
able. 

*  in-e"x'-pl-a-bl$f,  adv.     [Eng.  inexpiable); 
-ly.]    In  an  inexpiable  manner  or  degree  ;  to  a 
degree  not  admitting  or  capable  of  expiation 
or  atonement. 


*  In-ex   pi  ate,  a.     [Lat.  inexpiat-us. ]     Not 
expiated,  not  appeased,  not  paciiied. 

"But  now  to  rest  inexpiate  were  much  too  rude  a 
part."  Chapman:  Uumer  ;  lUad,  in. 

In-ex-plain  -a  ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  explainable  (,q.v .).] 

A.  As  ad;. :  Not  explainable  ;  not  admitting 
or  capable  of  explanation  ;  inexplicable. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :   The  same  as  UNMEN- 
TIONABLES.    (Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Mr. 
Minns.) 

*  in  ex  pie  a-bly,  adv.    [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
*  inexpleabilis',  from  inexplebilis  =  that  cannot 
be  filled  :  in-  =  not,  and  expleo  =•  to  fill ;  ex- 
=  out,  fully,  and  pleo  —  to  till.]    Insatiably. 

"  What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators, 
and  the  iitexpteably  covetous!"— Handy  t :  Traoelt. 

*  in-ex-pllc-a-blr-l-ty,  s.     [Fr.  inexpli- 
cabilite,  from  inexplicable^  inexplicable  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

in  ex  pile  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
explicaoilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  explico,  to  un- 
fold, to  explain  ;  Sp.  inexplicable;  Ital.  inespli- 
cabile.]  Incapable  of  being  explained  or  inter- 
preted ;  not  capable  of  being  made  plain  or 
intelligible ;  not  admitting  or  susceptible  of 
explanation. 

"  Inexplicable 
Thy  Justice  seems."         Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  764. 

*  In  ex  pile  a  ble  ness,  s.   [Eng.  inexplic- 
able;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexplicable. 

*  In  ex'-plic  a  bles,  s.  pi.    [INEXPLICABLE.] 
Trousers.    (Slang.) 

In-ex'-plic-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexplicable); 
-ly.]  hi  an  inexplicable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  explanation. 

•'  To  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd." 
Byron :  Lara,  L  17. 

*  in-ex-pll§'-It,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex- 
plicit (q.v.).J  Not  explicit;  not  clearly  stated. 

*  in-Sx-plor'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
explore,  and  sutf.  -abie.J    Not  ciipable  of  being 
explored. 

*  In-ex-plO'-sive,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  erptos«>e(q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  explosive ;  not  liable  to 
explode ;  non-explosive. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  or  preparation 
not  liable  to  explode. 

*  in-Sx-pds'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
expose),  and  s'uff.  -able.]    Not  to  be  exposed  ; 
secure.    (Adams:  Works,  i.  83.) 

*  In-ex-po'-sure  (B  as  zh),  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and   Eng.  exposure  (q.v.).]      A  state  of   not 
being  exposed. 

in  ex  press  I  ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  expressible  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :    Not  expressible  ;  incapable  of 
being  expressed,  declared,  or  described ;  un- 
utterable ;  unspeakable. 

"  Distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers."  Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  11$. 

B.  As  subst.  (Pi.):  A  euphemism  for  trousers ; 
unmentionables. 

"  A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles, " 

Byron  :  The  Inland,  ii.  Jo. 

In-ex  press  I  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpress- 
ib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  inexpressible  manner  or 
degree  ;  unspeakably  ;  unutterably  ;  inde- 
scribably. 

"  Inexpressibly  amusiug  to  the  Imagination." — Addi- 
lon  :  Spectator,  No.  32L 

In-ex  press  Ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expressive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  expressive ;  not  expressing  or  ser- 
ving to  express ;  not  serving  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to. 

"  O  1  glorious  times,  when  actors  thus  could  strike. 
Expressive,  inexpressive,  all  alike  I" 

Lloyd  :  Prologue  to  Hecuba. 


*  2.  Inexpressible. 

"  With  harplngs  high  of  inexpressive  praise." 

Mason :  Etfrlda ;  Chorus,  Ode  1. 

*  in-ex-press'-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexprett- 
ive;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
expressive. 

*  In  ex  pugn  -a  ble  (g  silent),  a.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  inexpugiiabilis;  Sp.  inexpugnable ;  Ital. 
inespugnabile.] 

1.  Not    expugnable ;    incapable   of    being 
taken  or  subdued  by  force  ;  impregnable;  not 
to  be  taken  by  assault. 

"The!  thought  their  cite  to  be  inexpugnable."— 
Joye :  Expos,  of  Daniel,  en.  i. 

2.  Unconquerable  ;  invincible. 

*  in  ex  pugn   a  bly  (g  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 
inexpugnable);    -ly.]      In    an    inexpugnable 
manner;  impregnably. 

"  Inexpugnably  lodged  up  iu  the  perverse  and  uu- 
reclaimable  liyle."— More :  Philot.  Cabbala;  App.  to 
Defence,  ch.  v. 

*  in-ex-su'-per-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  inexsupera- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  exsuperabilis  =  that 
may    be   overcome.]     [EXUPERABLE.]     That 
cannot  be  passed  over  or  surmounted;   uu- 
sunnoun  table. 

*  In-ex-tend'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
extended  (q.v.).]    Not  extended  ;  not  stretched 
out  over  space. 

"  I  can  have  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  existence  or 
possibility  of  such  an  inextended  being  without  con- 
sciousness or  active  power."—  Watts :  Ettay  loararai 
the  Proof  of  a  Separate  State,  i  1. 

*  In-ex-ten  -sion,  s.     [Pref.   in-  (•>),   and 
Eng.  extension  (q.v.).]     Want  of  extension  or 
extended  state. 

In  ex  ten' -so, /'Ar.  [l.at.i  In  full ;  without 
any  abbreviation  or  curtailment. 

*  in-ex-ter'-mln-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and    Eng.    exterminable  (q.v.).]      Not  exter- 
minable  ;  not  capable  of  being  exterminated. 

*  In-ex  tlncf,  a.     [Pref.   in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

extinct  (q.v.).]     Not  extinct ;  not  quenched. 

*  In-ex-tln'-gul-ble(uasw),a.    [Fr.,froun 
Lat.  inextinyuibilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  ex- 
tinguo  =•  to  extinguish.]     Inextinguishable. 

"The  inextinyu.ible  flres."— P.  Holland  :    Plutarch, 

p.  1076. 

m  ex  tin  guish  a  ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ext.inguisliable  (q.v.).J  Not 
extinguishable ;  incapable  of  being  extin- 
guished ;  unquenchable. 

"  In  beams  of  irtextinyuithable  light." 

Cowper:  Hope,  184. 

In  ex  tin  gulsh  a  bly  (u  as  w),  adv. 
[Eng.  inextinguishab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  inextin- 
guishable or  unquenchable  manner  or  degree. 

*  In-5x-tirp'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  extirpable  (q.v.).]     That  cannot  be  extir- 
pated ;  incapable  of  extirpation. 

in  ex  tre  mis,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  last 
state  or  stage,  whether  of  life,  safety,  or  re- 
sources. 

In-ex  -tric-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inex- 
tricabilis,  from  in.-  —  not,  and  extrico  —  to  ex- 
tricate (q.v.) ;  Sp.  inextricable ;  Ital.  inestrio- 
abile.] 

1.  Not  extricable  ;  incapable  of  being  ex  • 
tricated,  disentangled,  or  untied ;  not  to  be 
freed  from  intricacy,  perplexity,  or  obscurity. 

*  2.  From  which  one  cannot  extricate  him- 
self; inevitable. 

"  By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fat* 
inextricable."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  5J8. 

In-ex  trie  a- ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inextrlo- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
extricable. 

"Tiiere  is  no  perplexity  in  thee,  my  Ood,  no  inex- 
tricabcenest  in  thee.  —  Donne :  Devotimi,  p.  122. 

in-ex'-trio-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  inextricab(le); 
-ly.]  In  an  inextricable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  extricable. 

"  He  can  see  none  more  inextricably  intangled  in 
them  than  himself."— Bogle:  Works,  ii.  362. 

*  in-eye'  (eye  as  I),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eye  (q.v.).]     To  inoculate  ;  to  propagate 
as  of  a  tree  by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  into  a 
foreign  stock  ;  to  bud. 

"Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  iiieying."     PMlipt :  Cider,  bk.  i. 

*  in-fab'-ri-cat-ed,  a.    TPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fabricated  (q.v.).]    Not  fabricated ;  un- 
wrought. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^jCenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  slum,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dei. 
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inf all— infanticide 


•fa  fall',  s.  [Pref.  in- (1),  and  Eng. /ofl.]  An  in- 
cursion ;  an  inroad. 

"  Lincolnshire,  infested  with  infant  of  Camdeners. 
bu  Its  own  malignancies  \ao.~—Ca,rlyle:  CrmntKll, 
LllS. 

•  In-fal'-lI-bll-Ifm,  s.     [Eng.  infallible; 
•ism.]    Support  of  or  adherence  to  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility. 

•  In-f  al  -11-bll-ist,  o.  &  i.    [Eng.  infaimie ; 
•1st.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  or  its  advocates. 

"  On  July  18,  1870,  the  Council  was  prorogued  after 
voting  the  infaUibiliit  decree."— Saturday  Keviev, 
June  30,  1883,  p.  827. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  supports  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility. 

"  His  ICanus)  work  on  theological  principle*  and 
evidences  was  .  .  .  the  great  authority  used  by  all  in- 
fallibilittt."—"  Jama  " :  Pope  i  Council,  p.  37S. 

fa-f al-11-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  infaillibilite,  from 
in/aillibU  =  infallible  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  infallible  ;  freedom  or  exemp- 
tion from  error. 

"  The  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorruptedness."— 
Milton :  <J/  Unlicensed  Printing. 

H  Papal  Infallibility : 

1.  Roman  Theology :  A  Papal  claim  thus  as- 
serted on  July  18,  1870,  in  the  (Ecumenical 
Council,  held  in  the  Vatican  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Pope  Pius  IX.  : — 

"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma 
divinely  revealed  ;  that  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of 
all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apos- 
tolic authority  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to 
him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  in- 
fallibility with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  His  church  should  be  endowed  for 
defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  ; 
and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  (i.e.,  in  the 
words  used  by  Pope  Nicholas  1.,  Note  13,  and 
in  the  Synod  of  Quedlinburg,  A.D.  1085,  '  it 
is  allowed  to  none  to  revise  its  judgment,  and 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  it  lias  judged  ' 
(Labbi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  679),  of  themselves  and 
not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

"  But  if  any  one — which  may  God  avert — 

E resume  to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let 
im  be  anathema."    (Vaughan:  The  Vatican 
Council,  pt.  ii.,  p.  119.) 

2.  Church  Hist. :  Till  the  decision  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  favour  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility [1],  this  opinion,  though  for  centuries  it 
had  had  numerous  advocates,  especially  in 
Italy,  had  never  been  authoritatively  decided. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  an  open  question,  some 
German  bishops,  of  whom  Professor  Dollinger, 
of  Munich,  was  the  most  noted,  seceded  from 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  September,  1871, 
took  the  name  of  Old  Catholics  (q.v.). 

in  far  li  blc,    .    [Fr.] 

1.  Not  fallible  ;  free  or  exempt  from  liability 
to  error ;  unerring. 

"  God's  infallible  prouldence  and  predestination."— 
Joye.  Expat,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xil. 

2.  Affording  certainty  or  assurance ;  indu- 
bitable ;  incontrovertible. 

"  He  showed  himself  alive  by  many  repeated  infalli- 
ble proofs."— Jortin  :  £ccici.  History. 

In -fal  II  Die  ness,  s.  [Eng.  infallible); 
-nut.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infallible ; 
infallibility. 

"In  the  infallibleneu  of  their  Judgment"— ffatl: 
Mpitcopacy  by  Divine  /tight. 

In-f al-U  bly,  adv.     [Eng.   infallible);  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  infallible  or  unerring  manner  ;  un- 
erringly. 

"  We  cannot  be  as  God.  infallibly  knowing  good  and 
•Til."— Smalridg* :  Sermon*. 

2.  Unfailingly  ;  assuredly  ;  surely  ;  of  a  cer- 
tainty. 

"  Whose  sudden  end  infallibly  Is  sure." 

Drayton  :  Hotel,  bk.  it 

•  in  fa  ma  tion,   •  in   fa   ma-cl   on,  s. 

[Lat.  infnmalus,  pa.  par.  of  infamo.]    Censure; 
rebuke. 

"His  charitable  infamarion  of  the  cleargies  cruel- 
tie."— *r  T.  Hart:  Wurket.  p.  016. 

•  In-fame',  v.t.    [Fr.  infamer,  from  Lat.  in- 
famo =  to  bring  into  bad  repute  :  in-  =  not, 
and  fama  =  fume,  good  report.]    To  defame ; 
to  bring  into  bad  repute  ;  to  make  infamous. 


*  in'  fame,  a.    [INFAMY.]    Infamous. 

"A  scandalous  infant  State  libel."— forth:  Mx- 
amtn.  p.  142. 

In-famed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INFA.ME.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.   Ord.    Lang.  :    Defamed  ;    disgraced  ; 
brought  into  ill  repute. 

"  This  very  last  voyage  ...  is  already  become  in- 
famed  for  piracie."— Bacon  :  Report  of  Spanit/i  Griev- 
ances. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other 
beast  which  has  lost  its  tail. 

*  In'-fam-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  infancy);  -ize}    To 
make'iiifamous  ;  to  dishonour. 

"  To  in/ami*:  the  name  of  the  king's  brother." 

Coleridge :  Zapolya.  i. 

*  in  f  am   6n  ize,  v.t.    [INFAMY.]    To  make 
iufamous  ;  to  defame. 


*  in  fam   our,  s.    [Eng.  infam(e);  -our.]    One 
who  renders  infamous ;  one  who  brings  in- 
famy or  disgrace. 

"Infatnourt  aud  robbers  of  clemency."— Golden  Bok», 
let.  xi. 

in  fa  mous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.  famous 
(q.v.);  Lat.  in/amis;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  infame.] 

1.  Of  the  worst  or  lowest  character ;  having 
a  reputation  of  the  worst  kind ;  notoriously 
vile  or  base. 

"The  witnesses  against  him  were  men  of  infamout 
character."— Jfacaulay  Uiit.  Bity.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Odious,  detestable,  scandalous. 

"It  was  infamous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand  money  for 
the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners."— Macautay :  Uia. 
£ng..  ch.  xv. 

3.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  for  a 
crime. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name,  as  dangerous  or 
difficult ;  of  bad  report  or  reputation. 

"Caverns  infamout  for  beasts  of  prey." 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoift  i. 

In'-fa-mous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  infamous;  -ly.] 

r.  In  an  infamous  manner  or  degree ;  so  as 

torenderinfamous;  shamefully;  scandalously. 

"A  place  so  infamously  gracelesse."— Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.  ;  John  Baptitt  Beheaded. 

2.  With  open  reproach. 

*  In' -fa -mous -ness,  s.     [Eng.  infamous; 
-ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infamous  ; 
infamy. 

In'  fa-my,  s.  [Fr.  infamie,  from  Lat.  infamia 
=  ill-fame,  from  infamis  =  infamous,  from  in- 
—  not,  and  fama.  =  fame,  good  report ;  Bp.  & 
Ital.  infamia.l 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

r.  Total  loss  of  reputation  or  character ;  bad 
repute  ;  public  disgrace  or  reproach. 

"  Strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and  glory."— Macau- 
tay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  infamous ;  scan- 
dalousness ;  extreme  baseness  or  vileness  :  as, 
the  infamy  of  a  crime. 

IL  Law  :  That  loss  of  character  or  position 
which  attaches  to  conviction  of  a  crime,  and 
which  formerly  rendered  the  person  convicted 
incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

In  Ian  9y,  *  in  fan  eye,  s.  [Fr.  enfance, 
from  Lat.  infantia,  from  infans  =  an  infant 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  infancia ;  Ital.  infamia.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  an  infant. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  one  is  an  infant ; 
the  earliest  years  of  life. 

"  Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear?" 

Scott:  Ilokcby,  \-.\\. 

'  (S)  Inexpressiveness  ;  silence.  (Milton: 
Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  or  earliest  age  or  years  of 
anything ;  the  beginning  or  time  of  earliest 
existence  :  as,  the  infancy  of  an  art. 

IL  Law  :  The  period  from  a  person's  birth 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  non- 
age ;  minority.  [!KFANT,  A.  II.) 

'  In  fan'  dous,  a.  [Lat.  infandus  =  unspeak- 
able :  in-  -  not,  and  fandus  =  tit  to  lie  spoken ; 
for  =  to  speak.)  Too  odious  or  horrible  to  be 
spoken  or  mentioned  ;  unspeakable. 

"This  infandoui  custom  of  swearing."— BmotU : 
l.rt'en.  bk.  i.,  a.  v.,  let.  11. 

*  In  fan   gle-ment,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng. 
*  funyle,  and  suff.  -ment.]    A  scheme,  a  trick. 


*  in-fang-thef,  s.  [A.S.  infangentheof:  in* 
=  in  ;  fangen  =  to  take,  to  seize,  and  theof  =» 
a  thief.] 

Old  Law :  The  privilege  of  a  lord  of  a  manor 
which  empowers  him  to  judge  any  thieves 
taken  within  his  fee. 

in  fan t,    en  faunt,  *  fount,  'in-faunt, 

s.  &  a.  [Lat.  infans  (genit.  infantis)  =  one 
who  cannot  speak,  an  infant :  in-  =  not,  and 
fans,  pr.  par.  of  for  =  to  speak ;  Fr.  enfant; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  infante.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  child  during  the  earliest  years  of  MB 
life  ;  a  young  child. 


*  2.  The  child  or  sou  of  a  king  or  prince  ;  a 
childe. 

"  The  in/ant  harkned  wisely  to  her  tale." 

Sinter  :  F.  (i..  VI.  viii.  IS. 

II.  Law  :  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

"  Infant*  have  various  privileges,  and  various  disa- 
bilities ;  but  their  very  disabilities  are  privileges,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  hurting  themselves  by  their 
own  improvident  acts.  An  infant  cannot  be  sued  but 
under  tlie  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian,  for  he  is  to  defend  him  against  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwise  ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by 
his  guardian,  or  by  his  procheiu  auiy,  or  alone  for 
wages  in  the  comity  courts.  In  criminal  cases,  an  in- 
fant of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be  capitally 
punished  ;  but  under  the  age  of  seven  he  cannot.  Tho 
period  between  seven  and  lourteeu  is  subject  to  much 
uncertainty  ;  for  the  infant  shall,  generally  speaking, 
be  judged  prima  facie  innocent:  yet  if  he  was  doli 
cttjtax,  aud  could  discern  between  good  aud  evil  at  th» 
time  of  the  offence  committed,  he  may  be  convicted, 
and  undergo  judgment  and  execution  of  death,  though 
he  has  not  attained  to  years  of  puberty  or  discretion." 
—  Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i,  ch.  13. 

S.  As  adjective: 

r.  Young  ;  not  mature  ;  infantile. 

"  Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 

Such  ioni's  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues."      Gray  :  Progrest  of  Poetf. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  inlimtj  :  aa, 
an  infant  school. 

infant  school,  s.    [SCHOOL.] 

*  in  fan  t,  v.t.    [INFANT,  s.] 

1.  To  procreate  ;  to  bear  or  bring  forth  as  a 
child. 

"And  yet  but  newly  he  was  in/anted." 

a.  Fletcher  :  Chriu't  Victory  t  Triumph, 

2.  To  produce. 

"  This  worthy  motto  .  .  .  is  of  the  same  batch  and 
infanted  out  of  the  same  fears."—  Mitton,  :  Reform  in 
England,  bk.  ii. 

In-fan'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port.,  fern,  of  infante  — 
an  infant"  (q.v.).]  In  Spain  and  Portugal  any 
princess  of  the  royal  blood  except  the  eldest 
daughter  when  heir-apparent. 

In  fan-te,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port.]  [INFANT.]  In 
Spam  and  Portugal  any  son  of  the  king  except 
the  eldest  son  or  heir-apparent. 

•  In  -  fant  -  hood,  s.     [Eng.  infant;  -hood.} 
The  state  of  being  an  infant  ;  infancy. 

In  fan-tl-cid  al,  a.  [Eng.  infanticid(e); 
-al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infanticide  ;  of  the 
nature  of  infanticde. 

2.  Practising  infanticide. 

"  Probably  no  nation  can  justly  escape  the  charge  of 
being  desceuded  of  in/anticidal  ancestors."—  IK.  R. 
Marshall  :  A  /'hnnologut  among  the  Todat,  ch.  xxiii. 


in-fan'-tl-cide,  s.  [Lat.  i»i/anticidium  =  child 
murder  :  infans  (geuit.  infantis)  =  an  infant, 
and  caido  (in  comp.  ddo)  =  to  kill.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  £  Law  :  The  crime  of  infanti- 
cide in  civilized  countries  practically  exists 
only  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children  ;  but 
with  regard  to  these,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  prevails  to  a  large  extent.  The  common 
law  regards  infanticide  as  murder,  but  juries 
almost  uniformly  refuse  to  convict  on  the 
capital  charge,  and  return  a  verdict  of  con- 
cealment of  birth.  Under  the  Scotch  law  the 
crime  is  more  adequately  punished. 

"  The  present  law  as  to  the  crime  of  infanticide  errs 
mainly  from  good  intentions.  "—Tram.  Jtat.  Au.  Prom. 
Soc.  Science  (1877),  p.  3S4. 

II.  Anthropolpgy,  <tc.  :  The  practice  of  de- 
stroying a  portion  of  the  offspring—  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  female  children  —  among 
certain  nations  or  tribes.  It  appeared  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  still  lingers  among  some 
undeveloped  races.  Marshall  (A  Phrenologist 
among  the  Todus,  ch.  xxiii.)  defines  it  as  "an 
artifice  for  restricting  the  expansive  capacities 
of  the  race."  J.  F.  M'Lenuan  (Primitive  Mar- 
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riage,  pp.  165,  166),  speaking  of  the  struggles 
of  primitive  man,  says  there  is  uo  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  infanticide  "  is  everywhere  refer- 
able to  that  early  time,"  and  that  it  "  led  at 
once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the 
capturing  of  women  from  without"  (p.  137). 
Lubbock  (Origin  of  Civil.,  pp.  129,  130)  thus 
accounts  for  female  infanticide  :—"  Girls  ate, 
and  did  not  hunt.  They  weakened  their  mo- 
thers when  young,  and  when  grown  up  were 
a  temptation  to  surrounding  tril>e.s  ;"  but  de- 
clines to  accept  the  practice  "as  the  true 
cause  of  exogamy."  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  xx.)  says:  "The  trouble  experi- 
enced by  the  women  in  rearing  children,  their 
consequent  loss  of  beauty,  the  higher  estima- 
tion set  on  them  when  few,  and  their  happier 
fate,  are  assigned  by  the  women  themselves, 
and  by  various  observers,  as  additional  mo- 
tives for  infanticide."  In  Sparta  it  was  used 
as  one  means  of  securing  what  Spencer  calls 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  was  de- 
fended by  Plato  (Kep.  v.)  and  Aristotle  (Pol. 
vii.  14,  10).  Allusions  to  exposure  of  children 
in  Roman  times  occur  in  Plautus  (Cist.,  i.  3, 
18),  Terence  (Heaut.  iv.  1,  37),  Ovid  (Amor.  ii. 
14),  Juvenal  (vi.  592),  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5  : 
Germ.  19).  St.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11) 
says  the  Romans  had  a  goddess  Levana,  so 
called  "quia  levat  infantes."  Lubbock  (Pre- 
historic Times)  and  Gerland  (Ueber  des  Ausster- 
ben  der  Naturvollcer)  are  two  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  and  contain  excellent  biblio- 
graphies and  exact  references.  [POLYANDRY.] 
III.  Indian  History  : 

1.  The  murder  by  high-caste  Rajpoots  of 
their  female  children,  once  most  extensive, 
arose  from  pride  of  caste.     Public  opinion 
requiring  the  father  to  expend  an  extravagant 
sum  on  his  daughter's  marriage  and  dowry  if 
she  lived,  he  considered  it  more  economic  to 
have  her  put  to    death  in  infancy.     Major 
Walker  induced  them  to  give  up  the  unnatural 
practice,  but  on  his  return  to  Europe  it  re- 
vived.   To  British  remonstrance  the  answer 
was,  "  Pay  our  daughters'  marriage  portions, 
and  they  shall  live."    The  government  took  a 
different   method—  it   imposed   on   a   father 
sanctioning  the  murder  of  his  infant  child  an 
enormous  fine,  and  the  practice  soon  ceased. 

2.  Till  lately  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
especially   the  Khoonds,  sacrificed   children 
as  votive  offerings  to  the  Earth-goddess.    The 
Anglo-Indian  Government  were  for  a   long 
time  unable  to  put  down  the  practice,  but  the 
persistent  kidnapping  of  native  children  from 
British-Indian  soil,  having  furnished  a  casus 
belli,  war  was  declared  against  the  Khoonds, 
who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  required  to 
give  up  female  infanticide.    [GEHENNA,  SACRI- 
FICE, s.]    Prior    to    1822    female   infanticide, 
arising  apparently  through   the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  existed 
among  the  Todas  of  the   Neelgherry  Hills. 
(Marshall  :  A  Phrenologist  Among  the  Todas.) 

•  In  -fan-tile,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  infantilis, 
from  'infans  =  an  infant  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  infantil  ; 
Ital.  infantile.]    Pertaining  to  infants  or  in- 
fancy ;  characteristic  of  infancy. 

"  The  fly  lies  all  the  winter  in  them  ball!  in  its 
infantile  state.  "—Da-ham:  Phyticv-Theol..  bk.  viii., 
ch.  vi. 

•  In  -fan-tine,  a.    [O.  Fr.  infantin  ;  Fr.  enfan- 
tin.]  *Of  or  pertaining  'to  infants  or  infancy  ; 
infantile,  childish. 

"  What  wert  thou  then?    A  child  most  Infantine." 
SlielUy  :  RevoU  of  Idam,  i.  21 

•  In  -font-like,  a.    [Eng.  in/an  t;  -like.)    Like 
an  infant,  or  that  which  belongs  to  an  infant. 


*  In  -fant-ly,   a.      [Eng.   infant  ;  -ly.]    Like 
an  infant  ;  infantile,  childish,  infant  like. 

"He  utters   such   single   mntter   in  so  infantln  a 
voice."—  Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Queen  of  Corinth,  iiL  L 

In  fan  try,  *  in-fan-ter-ye,  *  in  fan  - 
ter-y,  s.  [Fr.  infanterie,  from  Ital.  infan- 
teria  =  (1)  a  band  of  infants  or  young  attend- 
ants, (2)  foot-sold  iers,  from  infante  =  an  infant 
(q.v.);  Sp.  infanteria.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  principal!  strength  of  an  annie  consisteth  in 
the  infanterie  or  foot."—  flocon  :  Henri/  rtl.,  p.  74. 

*  2.  Infants  or  children  collectively  ;  a  col- 
lection or  number  of  children. 

"  Nn  careful  none  would  wet  her  watchful  eye, 
When  any  pang  should  cripe  her  i:  fantry.  ' 

Browne:  Britannia'!  Ptutora.lt.  bk.  it.  t.  i. 

II.  Mil.:  Foot  soldiers  armed  with  rifle  and 
bayonet    Formerly  the  flunk    companies  of 


each  line  battalion  were,  respectively,  "Grena- 
dier" and  "Light"  companies,  and  the  de- 
ployment of  the  lines  or  the  advance  of  the 
columns  in  battle  was  either  covered  by  these 
companies,  or  by  separate  light  infantry  regi- 
ments, which  were  extended  as  skirmishers. 
With  the  introduction  of  long-range  tire,  the 
attack  by  lines  or  columns  became  too  dan- 
gerous ;  the  former  from  their  slowness,  the 
fetter  from  their  denseness.  The  infantry 
could  no  longer  advance  covered  by  a  weak 
screen  of  skirmishers.  Battalions,  therefore, 
formed  for  attack  with  two  companies  firing, 
two  supporting,  and  four  in  local  reserve, 
the  whole  working  on  a  narrow  front;  and, 
finally,  the  company  formed  the  fighting 
tactical  unit,  ana  was  distributed  in  a  shnilar 
manner.  But  the  skirmishers  no  longer  merely 
cover  the  advance  of  troops  in  rear.  They 
form  the  fighting-line  themselves,  and  rein- 
forced as  loss  occurs,  and  strengthened  finally 
by  the  local  reserve,  they  break  down  the  de- 
fence first  with  preponderating  fire,  and  then 
with  the  bayonet.  Ancient  nations  largely 
depended  in  battle  on  their  infantry.  Then 
foot  soldiers  l>ecame  less  employed,  the  use  of 
tavalry  being  one  feature  of  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry. The  formation  by  Louis  VI.,  of  France 
(1108-1137),  of  the  communal  militia,  followed 
by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  Frederick  I. 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  (1152  to  1190),  and 
Henry  II.  of  England  (1154  to  1189)  again 
brought  infantry  into  note,  and  modern  warfare 
is  mainly  carried  on  by  their  aid.  In  the  United 
States  the  war  basis  of  the  infantry  company  is 
100  men.  On  the  peace  basis  the  companies 
seldom  have  more  than  -U  men  on  their  rolls, 
and  a  much  smaller  number  on  duty.  They  are 
armed  with  Springfield  breech-loading  rifles. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  trowel  bayonet  was 
used,  which  was  of  service  in  making  rifie  pits. 

*  in- farce',  v.t.    Another  spelling  of  ENFARCE 
(q.v.).  T 

*  In-farct',  s.     [Lat.  infarctum,  sup.  of  in- 
farcio  =  to  stuff]    [ENFARCE.] 

Surg. :  That  which  stuffs ;  a  coagulation  of 
blood  in  a  vein  or  artery,  especially  the  latter, 
impeding  or  stopping  the  circulation. 

*  in  fare  -tion,  *.    [Lat.  infarctus,  pa,  par. 
of  infarcio.] 

Med. :  The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling ;  the  state 
of  being  stuffed  or  filled ;  constipation. 

*  in' -fare,  s.    [A.S.  infcere  =  an  entrance.]  An 
entertainment  given  upon  newly  entering  a 
house ;  a  housewarming  ;  an  entertainment 
given  by  a  newly-married  couple,  on  entering 
into  their  new  home. 

*  in-fash'-ion-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fashionable ((\. v.).]   Not  fashionable  ;  not 
according  to  fashion  ;  unfashionable. 

"  His  rich  clothes  be  discomplexioned 
With  blovo,  beside  the  infaihionable  slashes." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Otronation,  i.  1. 

*In-fat'-Ig-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  infatigabilis,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  fatigo  =  to  weary,  to  fatigue  ; 
Fr.  &  Sp.  infatigable ;  Ital.  infatigabile.]  Inde- 
fatigable, unwearied,  untiring. 

"The  infatigable  hand  that  never  ceased." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  bk.  vi. 

in-faf -u-ate,  v.t.    [INFATUATE,  a.] 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  deprive  of  sense,  un- 
derstanding, or  the  power  of  sound  judgment. 

"So  strangely  infatuated,  to  wholly  lost  to  common 
reason.  "—Wilkint:  Of  flat.  Relig.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  inspire  with  an  extravagant  or  foolish 
passion,  so  strong  as  to  overcome  reason  and 
judgment ;  to  besot.    (Cowper:  Task,  vi.  103.) 

*  3.  To  make  of  none  effect ;  to  counteract ; 
to  spoil. 

"  But  ever  blessed  he  he,  and  ever  glorified,  that .  . . 
hath  hitherto  m;iimed  aud  infatuated  all  their  damn- 
able  inventions."— Milton :  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*  in-fat' -u-ate,  a.    [Lat.  infatuatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infatuo  =  to  make  a  fool  of :  in-  (intens.), 
and  fatuity  =  foolish.]     Infatuated. 

"  The  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize." 

Moore:  I'eiled  Prophet  of  K\a  rattan. 

In-f  at'-u-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [INFATUATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  folly  or  infatua- 
tion ;  besotted  ;  extremely  foolish. 

in-f at^u-a' -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  in- 
faiuatio,  from  infatuatus,  pa.  par.  of  infatuo.] 
The  act  of  infatuating ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
fatuated ;  madness  ;  extreme  folly. 

"  The  infatuation  common  in  all  ages  to  exiles."— 
Macaulan  :  /lilt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


*  in  -  faust,    o.      [INFAUSTING.J     Unlucky, 

sinister,  inauspicious.    (Lytton:  "Che  Caxtons, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  i.) 

*  in  -faust-  Ing,  *.     [Lat  infavstus  =  un- 
lucky :  in,-  —  not,  and  faustus  —  lucky,  fortu- 
nate.]   The  act  of  making  unlucky ;  bad  luck ; 
misfortune. 

"  He  did  withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  in- 
f nutting  upon  the  marriage."— ffacun :  Hen.  ('//.,  p.  IM. 

*  In-feas-i-biT-I-ty,  ».     [Eng.  infeasibU; 
-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  infeaslble; 
unfeasibleness ;  impracticability.   (Fuller :  Ch. 
Hist..  III.  v.  42.) 

*  In  f  eas  - 1  ble,  *  in-f  eas  '-a-ble,  o.  [Pref. 

in-(2),and  Eng. /easi6Je(q.v.).]    Notfeasible; 
not  practicable ;  impracticable. 

"  This  is  so  difficult ;  and  as  hath  been  Intimated 
so  almost  infearible."—6lumiiU :  t'anitu  of  Dogmati- 
zing, ch.  xii. 

*  In   f  009    i   ble  ness,  *  in  f  eas  a  ble 

ness,  s.    [Eng.  infeasible;  -ness.]   The  quality 
or  state  of  being  infeasible  ;  infeasibility. 

"Being  disabused  in  poiiit  of  the  infeatablenm, 
pursued  his  task."—  Mountagae :  Devout*  Ksiayet, 
pt.  U..  tr.  vL,  {  S. 

In  feet ,  *  in-fect-en,  v.t.    [INFBCT,  a, ;  Fr. 

infecter ;  Sp.  infectar ;  Ital.  infettare.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  act  upon  by  contagion  or  infection ; 
to  taint  with  disease  ;  to  communicate  to  or 
infuse  into  a  body  any  virus  01  noxious  exhala- 
tion or  substance  by  which  a  disease  is  or 
may  be  produced  ;  to  poison. 

"  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected  ; 
This  visitation  shows  it."    Sliakeip. :  Tempett,  iii.  L 

2.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with  anything 
noxious  or  contagious. 

"  And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with  fear." 
Coleridge :  1  Xapolya,  L 

3.  To  corrupt ;  to  communicate  bad  qualities 
to;  to  taint  or  vitiate  by  the  communication 
of  anything  noxious  or  pernicious ;  to  con- 
taminate. 

"Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes." 

Coteprr:  Tatk,  iv.  698. 

*4.  To  affect  in  any  way,  but  always  con- 
trary to  wishes. 

"A  fear  which  oft  tn/ecti  the  wise." 

Shaketp. :  Winter' t  Tale.  1. 1 

*  IL  Law :  To  contaminate  or  taint  with 
illegality,  and  make  liable  to  seizure,  confisca- 
tion, or  penalty. 

*  In-f  ect',  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infectus,  p*.  par. 
of  inficio  =  to  put  or  dip  in,  to  infect :  in-  = 
in,  and  facio  =  to  make,  to  put.]    Infected. 

"  Whom  assoone  as  loues  deare  wife  saw  infect, 
With  such  a  plage."       Surrey:  I'irgile  ;  Jtneiilv. 

t  in-f  5ct'-er,  ?.  [Eng.  infect;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  infects. 

»  in-f  Sct'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  infect,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  infected.  (Sp.  Hall :  Works, 
ii.  600.) 

In-f  ec'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  infection,  from  Lat.  in> 
fectio,  from  infectus,  pa.   par.  of  inficio;  Sp. 
infeccion  ;  Ital.  infezione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  tainting  with  any- 
thing noxious  or  contagious  :  as,  the  infection 
of  a  room. 

3.  The  act  of  tainting  or  vitiating  by  the 
communication  of  anything  noxious  or  perni- 
cious ;  vitiation. 

4.  That  which  infects ;  that  which  causes 
the   communication   of   disease ;    infectious 
matter ;  virus. 

"  Purge  all  infectioni  from  our  »ir,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here."    Sliaketp. .    Winter  t  Tale,  i.  i. 

5.  That  which  taints,  vitiates,  or  contami- 
nates by  communication  from  one  to  another. 


*  6.  Communication  of  like  qualities  ;  in- 
fluence. 

"  Through  all  her  train  t hs  soft  infection  ran." 

Pope:  Bamtr;  Iliad  vi.  Ml 

*  7.  Affection. 

11  Her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  llttl* 
page."— nhaketp.  :  Merry  Wivet,  ii.  2. 
H.  Technically: 

*  1.  Law:  Contamination  by  illegality,  as 
in  the  case  of  contraband  goods. 

2.  Med. :  A  term  which  has  been  vaguely 
used  for  the  contamination  of  th«  human  body 
by  morbific  particles,  whether  there  has  or 


otuL.  boy;  pout,  jowl:  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  »h*n,    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  flon,   sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -41e,  <tc.  =  bel,  dfL 
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has  not  been  contact  with  a  person  similarly 
affected,  but  more  specifically  applied  to  the 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  or  water  by 
such  agency,  and  through  them  of  the  human 
body.  Marshes  with  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  send  forth  miasma  when  they 
begin  to  dry;  emanations  from  putrid  sub- 
stances, &c.,  where  human  beings  are  unduly 
crowded,  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  through 
it  bring  on  inflammatory  and  other  diseases. 
When  the  morbific  matter  has  been  absorbed, 
there  follows  a  period  of  incubation  (q.v.). 
The  best  counteractive  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air.  There  are  also  various  disinfec- 
tants. [ZYMOTIC.] 

1T  For  the  difference  between  infection  and 
contagion,  see  CONTAGION. 

In  fee  tious,  *  in  fee  cious,  a.  [Eng.  in- 
fect; -ious.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Capable  of  infecting  ;  likely  to  infect  or 
communicate  disease  ;  contagious  ;  pestilen- 
tial. 

"The  sweate  was  so  feruent  and  infection*."— San  : 
Henry  Vlll.  (an.  9). 

2.  Corrupting  ;  contaminating  ;  tending  to 
corrupt  or  contaminate. 

"  It  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals."— nrxdm: 
Virgil;  Oeorgics.  (Dedlc.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  communicated  from  per- 
son to  person  ;  easily  spread  or  diffused  :  as, 
Grief  or  joy  are  infectious  ;  An  example  is  in- 
fectious. 

4.  Passing  or  communicated  from  person  to 
person. 

"  Infectious  horroiir  ran  from  lace  to  face, 
An, I  pale  despair." 

A  rnutrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

IL  I-aw :  Contaminating  with  illegality ; 
tendering  liable  to  seizure,  confiscation,  or 
penalty,  as  in  the  case  of  contraband  goods. 

infectious-diseases,  &  pi. 

L  Pathol. :  Diseases  propagated  by  infec- 
tion (q.v.). 

2.  Law :  It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  expose 
a  person  suffering  from  such  a  disease  in  a 
public  highway,  or  send  him  on  a  journey  by 
the  ordinary  public  conveyances. 

In  fec-tiOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infectious;  -ly.] 
In  an  infectious  manner ;  by  infection  or 
contagion. 

"  And  the  will  dotes,  that  Is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affect*." 

Shakes?. :  Troilus  &  Creaida,  ii.  8. 

*  In  fee   tious  ness,    s.      [Eng.    infectious; 
-ness.]     The  quality   or    state    of   being   in- 
fectious. 

"The  plague  ceases,  or  at  least  very  notably  abacas 
of  its  infectiousneu."~Boi/le :  Workt,  v.  68. 

*  In-fect'-Ive,  a.      [Eng.  infect;    -ive.]     In- 
fectious ;     contagious.       (Beaum.    £    Flet. : 
Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 

*  In  fee   und,  a.    [Lat.  infecundus,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  fecundrtsss  fertile;  fruitful ;  Fr.  in- 
ficond;  Sp.  infecundo;  Ital    infecondo.]     Not 
fecund  ;  not  fruitful  or  fertile  ;  unfruitful,  in- 
fertile, barren. 

"  How  safe  and  agreeable  a  conservatory  the  earth  1* 
to  vegetables,  is  manifest  from  their  rottiug,  drying. 
or  being  rendered  i,, fecund  in  ttie  waters,  or  the  air." 
— Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  x.  (Note  11) 

•in-fe-ctind'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  infecunditas,  from 
infecundus  =  infecund  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  infecondite; 
Sp.  infecundidtul ;  Ital.  infeconditii.]  Want  of 
fertility  or  fruitfulness ;  barrenness. 

•In  fe-cund  ous,c.  [Lat.  infecundus.}  In- 
fecund  ;  unfruitful ;  )>arren. 

"  Pregnant  evidence  of  its  infecundous  deficiency." 
—alanvM :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  oh.  xix. 

In  f  eft  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  t».  (2),  and  feo/ment 
(q.v.).] 

Scots  Law:  The  act  of  giving  symbolical 
possession  of  heritable  property,  the  legal 
evidence  of  which  is  an  instrument  of  siasinc. 
Infeftment  is  not  now  necessary,  it  being  suffi- 
cient to  register  a  conveyance  of  property  in 
the  registry  of  sasines. 

H  (1)  Infeftment  in  security : 

Scott  Law:  A  temporary  infeftment  to 
secure  payment  of  a  dt?i>t. 

(2)  Infeftment  of  relief: 

Scott  Law:  A  temporary  infeftment  to  re- 
lieve a  cautioner. 


In  fe-119  -I-tou8,  a. 

Eng.  felicitout  (q.v.)-l 


[Pref. 


and 


1.  Not  felicitous,  not  happy,  not  fortunate, 
unfortunate. 

2.  Unlucky,  unfavourable  :  as,  an  infelicitous 
choice. 

fcl-fS-IIC'-l-ty',  s.  [Fr.  infelicite,'from  Lat.  in- 
felicitas,  from  in-  =  not,  and  felicitas  =  happi- 
ness, felicity  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  infelicidad  ;  Ital.  in- 
felteita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infelicitous ; 
unhappiness,  misery,  misfortune. 

2.  Unfavourableness,  inauspiciousness  :  as, 
the  infelicity  of  a  choice,  of  a  season,  &c. 

*in-f  e-16  -nl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
felonious.]  Not  criminal ;  not  liable  to  legal 
punishment.  (G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch. 
iii.) 

*  In' -felt,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  felt 
(q.v.).]     Felt  within  or  inwardly ;  heartfelt. 

*  in  food  a  tion  (eo  as  u),  ».     [INFEUDA- 

TION.] 

*  In  feoff ,  *  in  feoffe,  v.t.    [ENFEOFF.] 

*  in  feof   ment,   *  in-feff  ment,  s.     [EN- 

FEOFFMENT.] 

In-fey.  *  In-ferre,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  inferer,  from 
Lat.  infero  —  to  bring  in  :  in-  =  in,  and  fero  — 
to  bring,  to  bear;  Sp.  inferir;  Ital.  inferire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bring  in,  to  introduce. 

"  Over  and  besides  all  this  he  inftrreth  other  execra- 
ble taxes  and  stipends." — Bale :  Pageant  of  Popes,  to. 
129. 

*  2.  To  bring  on,  to  induce,  to  cause. 
•3.  To  offer. 

"  Afeard 
Of  villany  to  be  to  her  inferd." 

Spenser :  /'.  Q.,  VI.  viiL  81. 

*  4.  To  bring  forward  as  an  argument ;  to 
adduce  as  an  argument  or  instance  ;  to  allege. 

"  Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force." 

tihukesp.  :  S  Uenry  VI.,  it  2. 

5.  To  derive  by  deduction  or  induction  ;  to 
deduce  as  a  fact,  consequence,  or  result ;  to 
conclude  ;  to  draw  as  an  inference.    (Followed 
by  from.) 

"  One  would  wonder  how,/rom  so  differing  premises, 
they  should  all  infer  the  same  conclusion."— Decay  of 
Piety 

6.  To  lead  or  bring  on  as  a  consequence  or 
result ;  to  act  as  a  ground,  reason,  or  founda- 
tion for ;  to  contain  as  a  deduction  or  in- 
ference. 

"  The  seconde  inferreth  well  y«  f yrst."— Sir  T.  Mori  : 
Workes.  \>.  840. 

*  7.  To  show,  to  prove,  to  demonstrate. 
"  This  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V.,  T.  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  lead  or  draw  on  to  a  conclusion  or 
inference.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"Those  reasonings,  which  infer,  from  the  many  re- 
straints under  which  we  have  already  laid  America,  to 
our  right  to  lay  it  under  still  more."— Burke  :  On  a 
late  Mate  of  the  Sat  ion. 

2.  To  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  ;  to 
conclude. 

In  feV-a-ble,  * fai-f eV-I-ble,  *  In-f er- 
rl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  infer;  -able.]  That  may  be 
inferred  or  deduced. 

"This  inff.ra.blf,  precedence  of  ceremonial  govern- 
ment."—Herbert  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Ptychol.  (1869),  ii.  6. 

In'-fer-en9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  as  a 
fact,  result,  or  consequence ;  deduction  ;  con- 
clusion. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced  from 
premises  ;   a  conclusion  or  deduction  drawn 
from  previous  arguments. 

"My  inference  i*  .  .  .  that  in  those  matters  they 
neither  can  command  nor  use  restraint."— Hilton  : 
Civil  I'ouer  in  Ecdet.  Ocues. 

If  For  the  difference  between  inference  and 
conclusion,  see  CONCLUSION. 

In  fer-en'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  inference ; 
-ial.]  Of  or  'pertaining  to  an  inference  ;  in- 
ferred ;  deduced ;  deducible  by  inference. 

in  fer  en  tlal-ly  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  in- 
ferential ;  -ly.]  Byway  of  inference  or  deduc- 
tion. 

*  In-far" -1-09,  t.     [Lat.  fern.  nom.  pi.  of  in- 
fenus  =  offered  or  sacrificed  ;  sacrificiaL] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls 
of  departed  heroes  or  friends. 

*  In  f  er'-I  ble,  a.    [INFERABLE.] 


In-f iV-I-or,  *  in-fer  i-our.  *  In-fer-1- 
oure,  *  In-fer-y-or,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  inferieur, 
from  Lat.  inferiorem,  accus.  of  inferior  m 
lower,  comp.  of  infenu  a  low,  below ;  tip. 
inferior;  Ital.  inferiore.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lower  in  place  or  position  ;  beneath. 

2.  Lower  in  position,  station,  or  rank  of 
life  ;  subordinate. 

3.  Lower  in  excellence,  value,  quality,  or 
degree. 

"Certainly   not  inferior   in  probity."— MaouOmg : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Of  a  planet :   Having  Its  orbit  between 
that  of  the  earth  and  the  sun.    Mercury  and 
Venus  are  inferior  planets. 

(2)  Of  a  conjunction :  Occurring  between  tha 
earth  and  the  sun,  as  an  inferior  conjunction 
of  Mercury  and  Venus. 

(3)  Of  a  meridian,  &c. :  Below  the  horizon. 

2.  Bot. :    Growing   below   another   organ. 
Used  specially  of  the  calyx  and  the  ovary. 
An  inferior  calyx  is  situated  beneath  the  ovary. 
An  inferior  ovary,  on  the  contrary,  is  beneath 
the  calyx,  the  latter  having  contracted  adhe- 
sion to  it  in  place  of  being  free.     Used  of  the 
corolla,  in  the  same  sense  as  of  the  calyx. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  who  is  lower  than 
or  inferior  to  another  in  rank,  position,  social 
standing,  excellence,  intellect,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, &c.  ;  a  subordinate. 

"  Slaves  to  their  inferiors  both  in  fortune  and  under, 
standing."— Taller.  No.  SO. 

inferior-courts,  s.  pi.  The  court  baron, 
the  hundred  court,  and  the  county  court,  also 
all  courts  of  special  jurisdiction. 

inferior -letters,  inferior -figures, 

s.  pi. 

Print. :  Letters  or  figures  cast  with  their 
faces  low  down  on  the  shank  :  as,  4b>  a,. 

inferior-valve,  s. 

Zool. :  The  valve  by  which  certain  bivalve 
shells  are  attached  to  the  rock.  In  Ostrea 
(the  Oyster  genus)  this  is  the  left  valve,  in 
Spondylus  (the  Thorny  Oyster)  it  is  the  right. 

in-fer-I-dy-I-t&    *  in-fer-i-or-i-tie,    *, 

[Fr.  inferiorite ;  Sp.  inftridad ;  Ital.  inferior- 
ita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inferior  to 
another  or  others  ;  lower  condition  or  state. 

"  No  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt  far  behind 
the  Saxon."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  In-feV-I-qr-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  inferior ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inferior  manner  or  degree  ;  on  the  in- 
ferior part. 

In  fer'-nal,  *  Jn-f er'-nall,  a.  &  «.     [Fr., 
from  Lat.  infernatis  =  belonging  to  the  lower 
regions,  from  infernns  =  lower,  infernal ;  Ital. 
infernale;  Sp.  &  Port,  infernal.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell  or  the  lower  re- 
gions. 

"The  descent  of  Virgil's  hero  into  the  infernal  I*. 
gions."—  \Viirnnrfnn  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  U.,  |  4. 

2.  Pert-lining  to,  resembling,  or  fit  for  hell ; 
inhabiting  hell. 

"  Some  inffrnal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  Ijeiit."  Milton:  P.  L..  IT.  7*4. 

3.  Suitable  to  or  appropriate  for  hell  or  its 
inhabitants  ;  worthy  of  hell ;  hellish,  detest- 
able, diabolical :  as,  an  infernal  action. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

2.  Hell ;  the  infernal  regions. 

Infernal  machine,  s.  A  machine  or 
apparatus  of  an  explosive  nature,  contrived 
for  the  purposes  of  assassination  or  damage. 

in-f eV-nal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  infernal;  -ly.]  In 
an  infernal  manner ;  diabolically,  fiendishly, 
detestably. 

In  fer'-no,  *.    [Ital.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  infernal  regions ;  hades. 

2.  Fig. :  A  scene  of  crime  and  debauchery  -, 
a  place  of  unbridled  lust  or  passion. 

f  The  Inferno :  Title  of  the  first  of  three 
parts  composing  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy  " 

In-f er-o  branch,  s.    [INFEROBRANCHIATA.J 
Zool.  :  A  mollusc  of  the  order  InferobranchUt 
(q.v.);  an  inferobranchian. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  co  =  e.    cy  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


inferobranchian  —  infinitesimal 
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In  for  o  branch  I-an,  a.  &  t.  [Mod.  Lat. 
iiiJerobranchUa);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infero- 
branchiata. 

B.  As   siibst.  (PI.):   The  Inferobranchiata 
(q.v.). 

In  fer-o-brinch-I-a  -ta,  in-fer-4- 
branch'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  inferus  =  under- 
neath, and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.v.)  ;  or 
Or.  Ppdyxia.  (branchia),  pi.  of  fipa.yxi.ov  (bran- 
chion)  =  a  gill.] 

Zool.  :  Cuvier's  third  order  of  Gasteropoda. 
They  have,  he  says,  nearly  the  same  form 
and  organization  as  Doris  and  Tritonia,  but 
their  gills,  instead  of  being  on  their  back, 
resemble  two  long  series  of  leaves  situated  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  under  the  projecting 
margin  of  the  mantle.  He  places  under  the 
Inferobranehiata  the  genera  Phyllidia  and  Di- 
phyllidia.  8.  P.  Woodward  included  the  In- 
ferobranchiata in  Tectibranchiata  (q.  v.). 

In  ferred  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INFER.] 
In-fer'-rl-ble,  a.    [INFERABLE.] 

•in-fer'-tile,  *  in-fer-tfle,  a.  [Pref.*n-(2), 
and  Eng.  fertile  (q.v.).]  Not  fertile;  unfruit- 
ful, barren  ;  not  productive. 

"  Ignorance  being  of  itself,  like  stiff  clay,  an  infertile 
soil.'  —  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

"In-fer'-tile-lfr  In-fer'-tne-lft  adv. 
[Eng.  infertile  ;  -ly.]  In  an  infertile  manner  ; 
unfruitfully,  unjiroductively. 

•  in  fer-tlT-I-tfr  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fertility  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  of  being  infertile  ; 
want  or  absence  of  fertility  ;  barrenness,  un- 
productiveness. 

"  The  infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  soil."—  Fato  : 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  214. 

in  fcst  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  infester,  from  Lat.  in- 
festo  =  to  attack  ;  infestus  =  hostile.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  trouble  greatly  ;  to  harass,  to  plague, 
to  aunoy,  to  trouble,  to  worry. 

"  The  cares  that  infeit  the  day." 

Longfcllait  :  The  Day  it  Done. 

2.  To  harass  or  attack  for  purposes  of  depre- 
dation ;  to  waste,  to  ravage,  to  overrun. 

"  Infett  his  dwelling,  but  forbear  to  slay." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  ii.  L 

3.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
"An  aerial  hunter  who  inf  cited  the  forest  of  Fon. 

tainebleau."—  Scott  :  The  Chate.    (Note.) 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  habitual. 

"A  cursed  custome  so  grown  snd  infetted."—  Ftdltr  : 

Church  Hint.,  vi.  310. 

"  In  fest  ,  a.  [Lat.  infestus  =  hostile.]  Hostile, 
fierce,  deadly,  bitter. 

"  With  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest 
Upon  him  rail."        Spenter  :  F.  Q..  VI.  iv.  5. 

*  in-fes-ta'-tion,    s.      [Lat.   infestatio,   from 
infestn  =  to  attack.]    The  act  or  state  of  in- 
festing ;  molestation,  harassing. 

"The  causeless  infentation  of  our  coast."—  Milton  : 
On  the  Article*  of  Peace. 

In-fest'  er,  s.  [Eng.  infest  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  infests. 

*  In  fes'-thre  (1),  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
festive  (q.v.).]      Not    festive,   not    mirthful  ; 
cheerless,  joyless. 

*  in-f^st'-ive  (2),  n.    [INFEST,  a.]    Annoying, 
hurtful.    (Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  viii.) 


*  In-«es-tIV-I-tfr  *      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
festivity  (q.v.).]     Want  or  absence  of  festivity 
01  mirth  ;  cheerlessness,  mournfulness. 

'In-fSst'-u-ous,  *  In-fesf  -I-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
infestus  =  hostile.]  Mischievous,  hurtful, 
harmful 

"With  this  inftutiout  skiff." 

Duniel  :  To  Sir  T.  Effrton,  Kt. 

*  In  feud  a  tion,    *  in  food  a  tion  (eo 

as  u),  s.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and  feudum  = 
a  feud,  a  fee.] 
Law: 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of 
an  estate  or  fee. 

2.  The  act  of  granting  tithes  to  laymen. 

"  In-f  Ib-u-la'-tion,  ».  f  Lat.  infitnilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  i'nfibulo  —  to  buckle  together  :  in-  = 
in,  into,  and.  fibula  =  a  clasp,  a  buckle.] 

1.  The  act  of  clasping  01  fastening  together 
as  with  a  clasp  or  buckle. 


2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  clasp,  buckle, 
<fec.,  to  the  organs  of  generation,  to  prevent 
copulation. 

In'-fl  del,  *.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  infidele  (Fr.  infi- 
dele), from  Lat.  infidelis  =  (1)  unfaithful,  faith- 
less, (2)  later,  unbelieving  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  faith  :  in.-  =  not,  and  fide/is  =  that 
may  be  relied  upon,  trusty  ;  fides  =  trust, 
faith,  reliance,  confidence,  belief;  Prov.  infi- 
zel,  enflzel;  Sp.  &  Port,  infiel;  Ital.  infedele.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  From  the  Christian  standpoint :  One  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  Christian  faith.     It 
includes  heathens,  &c.     It  is  founded  on   2 
Cor.  vi.  15  and  1  Tim.  v.  8.    The  Greek  word 
is  amo-To*  (apistos)  =  (1)  passive,  not  to  be 
trusted,  (2)  active,  not  trusting,  not  believing. 
"Specif.,  one  who  does  not  believe  that  Christi- 
anity or  any  other  religion  has  been  divinely 
revealed,  though  such  evidence  as  exists  on 
the  subject  has  been  laid   before  him.     The 
"infidel"    may  be  a    Deist,   believing   in  a 
God  [DEIST],  or  an   Atheist,  denying  or  at 
least    seriously    doubting  his   existence ;   or 
an    Agtiostic,   considering    that  he  has   not 
sufficient  evidence  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.    But  in  this  second  sense  a  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan,  a  Brahmanist,  a  Booddhist,  or 
a  Polynesian  idolater,  is  not  regarded  as  an 
infidel.     He  may  have  had  no  Opportunity  of 
judging  respecting  Christianity,  and  thus  can- 
not have  deliberately  rejected  it. 

"  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  bore, 
Which  Jews  might  kibs  and  injULelt  adore." 

Poiv  :  /la/,e  of  the  Lock,  11.  8. 

2.  From,  the  standpoint  of  the  Mohammedan 
or  other  non-Christian  faiths:  One  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  religion  of  the  person  using 
the  term  "infidel" 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Unbelieving  ;  advanced  by  infi- 
dels :  as,  infidel  objections  to  the  Bible. 

In-f  i-del'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  in-  (2),  and  fidelity ; 
Fr.  infidelite ;  Prov.  infidelitat ;  Sp.  infideli- 
dad  ;  Port,  iiifidelidade,  infieldade ;  Ital.  infi- 
delita,  infedelita;  Lat.  infidelitas.] 

1.  Of  practice:   Unfaithfulness,   breach   of 
trust,  treachery,  deceit.  Spec.,  unfaithfulness 
to  the  marriage-vow. 

2.  Of  belief: 

*  (1)  Want  of  confidence  in  a  person. 
(2)  The  state  or  condition  of  an  infidel ;  dis- 
belief in  Christianity. 

*  In  field ,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng.  field 
(q.v.).]     To  inclose  as  a  piece  of  land. 

in'  field,  (t.  [INFIELD,  v.]  A  term  applied  to 
arable  land,  which  receives  manure,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mode  of  farming  is  still 
kept  under  crop ;  the  opposite  to  outfield 
(q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

•In-file', «.«.  [Pref.  in-(l),andEng../H«(q.v.).J 
To  place  in  a  tile  ;  to  arrange  in  a  file  or  rank. 

*  in   fill  Ing,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fill- 
ing.]   That  which  is  used  to  fill  up  a  hole  or 
hollow.    (Archceol.  xliii.  122.) 

in-fU'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  filter 
(q.v.).]  To  filter  or  sift  in. 

*  in-f  IT-trate,  v.i.    [Pref  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
filtrate  (q.v.).]     To  enter  by  penetrating  the 
pores  or  insterstices  of  a  substance  ;  to  filter  in. 

In-f fl-tra  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
filtration  (q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infiltrating  ;  a  filter- 
ing in. 

2.  That  which  infiltrates,  or  enters  into  a 
substance  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  inter- 
stices. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  it  Petrol.  :  The  name  given  to  one 
method  of  fossilization-by  the  inliltration  of 
calcareous  or  other  matter  into  the  pores  of 
an  organic  body. 

2.  Med. :   The  filtering  of  fluids  into  the 
tissues  or  organs ;  used  spec,  of  the  lardaceous, 
waxy,  cholesterine  or  albuminous  infiltration 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  ;  called  also 
then  "amyloid  degeneration."     It  generally 
follows  on  tuberculosis,  suppuration,  diseases 
of  the  bone,  or  syphilis. 

in-fi-ma  spe'-ci-e$  (ci  as  shit),  *    [Lat.] 
Logu. :'  The  lowest  species,  containing  only 
individuals. 


In  ~f  in  ire,  *  in  fin  it,  a.  &  s.    [L*t  infini- 

tits,   from  in-  =  not,  and  finitus  -  finished, 
finite  ;  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Port,  infinito;  Fr.  infini.] 

A.  .-I  -•  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  finite  ;  haying  no  bounds  or  limits; 
without  limit ;   unbounded  ;   boundless  ;  not 
limited  or  circumscribed ;    applied  to  time, 
space,  the  Supreme  Being  or  His  attributes: 
as,  The  goodness  of  God  is  infinite. 

"  Sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  dark, 
ness.  Lona/ellow:  Evungeline,  U.  6. 

2.  Indefinitely  large  or  numerous  ;  exceed- 
ingly  great  in  number,  quality,  or  degree. 

"  A  fellow  of  infinite  Jest" 

Sliakeip. :  Samlet,  v.  1. 

IL  Music  :  A  term  applied  to  certain  forms 
of  the  canon,  because  they  could  be  played 
for  ever,  inasmuch  as  the  ending  leads  to  the 
beginning  ;  called  also  perpetual  canon. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  indefinite  ;  an  infinite  space 
or  extent ;  infinity. 

"  Although  the  life  of  It  be  stretched  with  infinite  of 
tyuie." — Chaucer  :  Boeciut,  bk.  v. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being  ;  the  Almighty. 

3.  An  infinite  or  incalculable  number ;  in- 
finity. 

"  With  infinite  of  pearls  and  finest  gold." 

Fantliaia.    (Annandalt.\ 

4.  The  utmost  range,  bounds,  or  limits ;  in- 
finity ;  boundlessness. 

"It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Jfothing.  U.  S. 

IL  Math. :  [INFINITY,  II.]. 

Infinite  decimal,  s. 

Arith. :  A  decimal  which  is  indeterminate, 
or  which  may  be  carried  to  infinity ;  thus,  if 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  1,  the  circumference 
is  3-14159265  .  .  .  &c.,  to  infinity. 

Infinite  quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  [INFINITY]. 

Infinite  series,  «. 

Math. :  A  series,  the  terms  of  which  go  on 
increasing  or  decreasing  without  coming  to  an 
end. 

If  Arithmetic  of  infinites:  A  method  invented 
by  Dr.  Wallis  for  the  summation  of  infinite 
series. 

If  For  the  difference  between  infinite  and 
boundless,  see  BOUNDLESS. 

in'-fin-Ite-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  infinite  ;  -ly.] 

1.  To  an  infinite  degree  or  extent ;  without 
limits  or  bounds. 

"Whatever  is  less  than  infinite.  Is  Mill  infinitely 
distant  from  infinity."—  Brooke:  Universal  Beauty, 
bk.  iv.  (Note.) 

2.  To  a  very  great  degree  or  extent ;  immen- 
sely ;  exceedingly. 

"  He  knows  their  value  when  be  finds  them,  and  1s 
infini 'ely  pleased."  —  Dryden  .  Parallel  of  Poetry  * 
Painting. 

in  fin-ite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infinite;  -not.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite  ;  infinity  ; 
boundlessness  ;  immensity  ;  exceeding  great- 
ness or  extent. 

"The  infinite  ii'-is  of  the  divine  coudescention."  — 
Sharp  :  Hr.rmont.  vol.  1.,  ser.  11. 

in  fin  I-tes'-I  mal,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  from 
Lat.  infinitus,  on  analogy  of  Eng.  centesimal ; 
Fr.  infinitesimal ;  Ital.  infinitesimal* ;  Sp.  in- 
finitesiinal,  from  Fr.  infinitesime,  8p.  infinitis- 
irno,  Ital.  infinitixsimo  =  exceedingly  small.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Infinitely,  immeasurably,  or 
indefinitely  small ;  smaller  or  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity. 

"  Vibrations  of  the  small.  at.d.  u  one  may  say.  in- 
Anitesimal  medullary  particles. "—  SartUy :  Olatrva- 
tiontofilnn.  pt  i.,  prop.  4. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  An  infinitely  or  indefinitely 
small  ijuantity. 

"  Infinites  are  composed  of  Unites.  In  no  other  sense, 
than  as  Unites  .-ire  composed  of  inftnUettmalt.'  —  Dr. 
Cturkr  '  Fourth  llelilii  In  Leidnitt. 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  less  or  smaller  than  any- 
assignable  quantity  ;   a  quantity  so  small  as 
not  to  be  comparable  with  any  finite  quantity. 
Infinitesimals   are  of  different   orders.     No 
quantity  is  great  or  small  except  in  compari- 
son with  some  other  quantity.     An  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  first  order  is  one  that  is 
infinitely  small  with  respect  to  a  finite  quan- 
tity, that  is,  so  small  that  it  may  be  contained 
initan  infinite  number  of  times.     Aninflnitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order  is  one  that 


b6H,  bo>,  pout,  J<fiWj  eat,  9ell.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shr.n.    -tion.  -sion  —  *tmp ;  -(Ion,  -§ion  -  chun.    -uoua,  -sious,  -clous  -  saus.    -ble,  -die,  AIC.  ~  bel,  dei. 
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inflnitesimally— inflammation 


is  infinitely  small  wjth  respect  to  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  first  order.  In  general, 
an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  nth  order  is  one 
which  is  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  an  in- 
finitely small  quantity  of  the  (n  —  l)th  order. 
When  several  quantities,  either  finite  or  infin- 
itesimal, are  connected  by  the  signs  plus  or 
minus,  all  except  those  of  the  lowest  order 
may  be  neglected  without  affecting  the  value 
of  the  expression. 

Jn-fln-I-teV-I-mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infini- 
tesimal ;  -ly.]  In  an  infinitesimal  manner  or 
degree  ;  to  an  infinitesimal  degree  or  extent  ; 
in  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  degree,  or  ex- 
tent. 

*  in-fin-I'-tion,  s.     [Lat.]     Boundlessness  ; 

infinity.    (Davis  :  Wittes  Pilgrimage.) 

In-fln-It-iv'-al,  a.  [Eng.  infinitive);  -at.] 
Of  or  belongin'g  to  the  infinitive  mood. 

In-fln'-I-tlve.a.  &  s.  [Fr.  infinitif,  from  Lat. 
infinitivus  =  unlimited,  indefinite,  from  infini- 
tus  =  infinite  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  infini- 
tivo.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Infinite. 

"  He's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score."—  Snaketp.  : 
tBemytr.,U.l. 

2.  Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of 
a  verb  which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb 
without  limitation  of  person  or  number.  It 
was  originally  simply  an  abstract  noun,  and  is 
still  used  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  and  ob- 
jective cases  :  as,  To  hunt  is  pleasant. 

"That  which  Is  called  the  infinitive  mode,  should, 
according  to  the  true  analogy  of  that  speech,  be  allied 
a  participle  substantive."—  tfrtWn*.'  Real  Characters, 
pt.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  endless  quantity.    (G. 
Uarkham  :  Sir  R.  Grinuile.     Ded.) 

2.  Gram.  :  The  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb. 

"  They  should  not  have  repeated  the  error  of  Insist- 
ing that  the  infinitive  was  a  mere  noun."  —  Tooke  :  Di- 
vertiont  of  Purity,  vol.  1.,  ch.  ix. 

In-fln'-I-tlve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  infinitive;  -ly.] 
Gram.  :  After  the  manner  of  an  infinitive 
mood. 

Ih-fXn-i-td,  a.  [Ital.]  Perpetual,  as  an  in- 
finite canon. 

In-fin'-I  tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  inflnitus 
=  infinite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite  ;  in- 
flniteness,  infinity. 

"  Thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude." 
—MUton  :  Of  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  it 

2.  Infinity  ;  infinite  extent  ;  immensity. 

"  Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  1«9. 

8.  An  infinite  or  boundless  number;  infinity. 

"  We  see  all  the  good  sense  of  the  age  cut  out,  and 
minced  into  almost  an  infinitiule  of  distinctions."— 
Addiinn  :  Spectator. 

4.  Infinity  of  time  ;  eternity. 

"Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as 
pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  speculations  of  eternity  or 
infinitude  tie  to  the  understanding."—  Additon:  Spec- 
tator, No.  412. 

•  In  fin  I  tu  pie.  a.  [Formed  from  infinite, 
on  analogy  of  centuptt.  quadruple,  &c.]  Mul- 
tiplied an  infinite  number  of  times. 

In-fln'-i-tJF,  *  in-fln-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  infinite, 
from  Lat  infinitatem,  accus.  of  infinitas,  from 
infinUvs  =  infinite  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  infinidad;  ItaL 
infinitd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite. 

"One  whose  InHni'y  passeth  all  norabre,  that  Is 
•Imlghtye."—  Sir  T.  ilor»:  Worket,  p.  63*. 

2.  Unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  quality, 
degree,  Ac.  ;  immensity,   boundlessness,  in- 
finitude. 


3.  Endless  or  Infinite  number  or  quantity  ; 
exceeding  multitude. 

"An  infinity  of  bad  symptom*.*—  Arouthnot  :   On 

IL  Moth.  :  A  term  employed  in  mathe- 
matics to  express  a  quantity  greater  than  any 
assignable  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  Mathe- 
matically considered,  infinity  is  always  a  limit 
of  a  variable  quantity,  resulting  from  a  parti- 
cular supposition  made  upon  the  varying 
element  which  enters  into  it.  In  the  fraction 
J5,  let  a  retain  the  same  value  throughout 
whilst  x  is  arbitrary.  If  *  becomes  exceedingly 


small  with  respect  to  a,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion becomes  exceedingly  great,  and,  finally, 
when  x  becomes  smaller  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  this  value  is  called  infinity,  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  symbol  oo.  In  arithmetic,  in- 
finity is  the  limit  or  last  term  of  the  series  of 
natural  numbers.  This  series  is  an  arith- 
metical progression,  with  1  for  a  common 
difference.  It  is  plain  that  if  a  term  be  taken 
sufficiently  remote,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
greater  than  any  assignable  number,  or  as  in- 
finite. In  like  manner,  the  limit  of  the  de- 
creasing series  of  natural  numbers,  0,  —  1, 
—  2,  —  3,  may  be  regarded  as  minus  infinity  ; 
hence,  the  two  limits  of  all  numbers,  both 
positive  and  negative,  are  +  «  and  —  oo. 

in-firm',  a.  [Lat.  infirmus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  ./irmt/s  =  firm,  strong;  Fr.  infirme;  Itak 
infermo;  Sp.  &  Port,  enfermo.] 

1.  Not  firm,  strong,  or   sound  ;   weak  or 
feeble  in  body  or  health. 

"The  present  elector  Is  old  and  infirm."— Sir  W. 
Temple  :  Memoirtfrom  the  Peace  (1679). 

2.  Not   firm   of  purpose   or   will  ;    weak- 
minded,  irresolute,  wavering,  vacillating. 

"Worth  the  examining  fur  the  love  of  inf.rm.er 
Christians."— Hilton:  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  3.  Not  firm,  solid,  or  stable  ;  uncertain, 
instable. 
4.  Not  strong  or  determined  ;  weak. 

"  Vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  in- 
firm judgment."— Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  S. 

*  In-firm',  v.t.    [Fr.  i-n firmer,  from  Lat.  in- 
firmo.'from  infirmns  =  weak,   infirm    (q.v.); 
Sp.  infirmar,  enfermar.]    To  make  infirm  or 
weak  ;  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble. 

"  After  the  deluge,  when  the  same  had  destroyed  or 
infirmed  the  nature  of  vegetables."— Browne  :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

In  fir  mar'- J  an,  *.     [Low  Lat.  infirmarius 
=  a  monk  to  wlioin  was  entrusted  the  care  of 
the  sick.]    The  monk  ornun  having  the  charge 
of  the  infirmary  in  a  religious  house  ;  a  reli- 
gious attending  on  the  sick  of  his  or  her  order. 
"  Antony  de  Madrid  .  .  .  had  to  nurse  St.  Stanislaus 
In  his  last  illness,  ai  mfirrnnrian  of  Sant'  Andrea." — 
Life  of  St.  Kolka  (ed.  H.  J.  Coleridge,  8.  J.),  p.  88. 

In-firm'-a-ry,   *  en-ferm-e-rye,   *fer- 

mer-ye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  enfermerie(Fr.  infirmerie), 
from  Low  Lat.  infirmaria  =  an  hospital,  from 
Lat.  infirmui  =  infirm,  weak  ;  Sp.  enfermeria  ; 
Port,  enfermaria;  Ital.  infermeria.]  An  hos- 
pital or  establishment  in  which  the  infirm  or 
sick,  or  those  suffering  from  accidents,  are 
tended,  lodged,  and  nursed. 

"An  infirmary  or  hospital  was  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem."—  Jortin:  Remark*  on 
Ecclet.  Hilt. 

H  The  sick  in  ancient  Rome  were  taken  to 
tlietemjileofjEsculapius.  Julian,  A.D.  361-363, 
observing  the  care  bestowed  by  Christians  on 
their  sick,  set  up  infirmaries  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Various  cathedrals  and  monasteries  had 
infirmaries  attached  to  them.  The  first  Lon- 
don infirmary  wis  founded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley  in  A.D.  1715.  [HOSPITAL.] 

•in-firm'-a-tlve,  o.  [Fr.  infirmatif.] 
Weakening,  annulling ;  tending  to  make  void. 

*  In-f  irm'-a-tor-y,  *  In-f Irm'-I-tor-y, «. 

[Low  Lat.  vnfirmatarium.]    An  infirmary. 

"The  infirmttory  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with 
various  coloured  marbles."— Evelyn :  Memoirt,  i.,  Jan. 
1645. 

In-f  irm'-I-ty,  *  in-flrm-i-tee,  *  in-fyrm- 
y-te,  *  yn-fyrm-y-tee,  s.  [Fr.  infirmite, 
from  Lat.  infirmitatem,  accus.  of  infirmitas, 
from  iiifirmus  =  weak,  infirm  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  in- 
fermitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infirm,  weak, 
or  feeble  in  body  or  health  ;  feebleness,  weak- 
ness, debility ;  a  disease  or  malady  of  the  body. 

"  Sith  him  he  saw  still  stronger  growe  through  strife, 
And  himselfe  weaker  through  infirmitn." 

Spenter:  f.  Q.,  IIL  viL  US. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind  or  purpose. 

"Conscious  to  myself  of  my  infirmity."— Bp.  Bull: 
Sermoni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

3.  A  weakness,  a  failing,  a  fault,  a  foible. 

"That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 

Milton :  Li/cidni,  71. 

T  For  the  difference  between  infirmity  and 
debility,  see  DEBILITY. 

In-firm'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infirm;  -ly.]  In  an 
infirm,  weak,  or  feeble  manner. 

In-firm -ness,  s.  [Eng.  infirm, ;  *iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  infirm ;  infirmity, 
weakness,  feebleness.  (Boyle:  Works,  i.  696.) 


in -fix,  v.t.    [Lat.  infixus,  pa,  par.  of  infigo: 
in-  —  in,  with,  anilfigo  —  to  fix  ;  Fr.  infixer.] 

1.  To  drive  in,  to  set  in,  to  fasten,  to  fix. 

"  With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged."     Cowper :  Tajik,  ili.  109. 

2.  To  fix  in,  to  implant,  to  set  in  ;  to  cause 
to  remain  or  adhere  :  as,  To  infix  good  prin- 
ciples in  the  mind. 

*  in  fix ,  s.    [INFIX,  v.]    Anything  infixed. 

in  flame',  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.   enflamber,  from 
Lat.   inflammo  =  to  set  in  a  flame  :  in-  =  in, 
into,  and  flamma  =  a  flame  ;  Fr.  inflammer ; 
Sp.  inflamar ;  Ital.  infiammare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle ;  to  cause  to 
burn. 

"  We  nhould  have  made  retreate, 
By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet." 

Chapman:  Homer;  /Ziodviil. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  fire  or  flame 
to ;  to  redden  ;  to  cause  inflammation  in  :  as, 
To  infiame  the  eyes. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  provoke  or  en- 
kindle into  violent  action. 

"  It  was  much  easier  to  inflame  animosities  than  to 
appease  them."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  4.  To  stir  up ;  to  animate  ;  to  make  zea- 
lous ;  to  fill  witli  zeal  or  ardour. 

"  But,  oh,  inflame  and  flre  our  hearts." 

Dryden  :  Veni  Creator  Spiritui. 

5.  To  raise  to  an  unnatural  heat ;  to  render 
morbidly  hot  by  exciting  excessive  action  in 
the  bl  ood -vessels  and  tissues. 

"Spirits  of  wine  .  .  .  given  inwardly,  would  quickly 
infiame  the  body."— Boyle  :  Workt,  ii.  158. 

*  6.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  anger,  to  ex- 
asperate. 

"  It  will  inflame  yon:  it  will  make  you  mad." 

Sfuikefp.  :  Julius  Cceiar,  iii.  *. 

*  7.  To  exaggerate,  to  magnify ;  to  aggravate 
in  description. 

"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  in. 
flamet  his  crimes, ,—Addi*on.  (Annandale.) 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  inflamed. 


2.  To  become  angry  ;  to  flre  up  with  passion. 

"  When  thou  wilt  infiame 
How  coldly  these  impediments  stand  forth  I  " 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  268. 

In-flamed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INFLAME.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Set  on  fire,  enkindled,  ex- 
cited, aroused,  exasperated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  repre- 
sented as  burning  or  in  flames  ;  fiumunt. 

*  in -flam  -er,  s.    [Eng-  inflam(e);  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  inflames. 

"Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and  seta  a 
man  on  persecution."— Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  186. 

In-flam-ma-blr-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inflamma- 
bilite,  from  'inflammable  ;  Sp.  inflamabilidad  ; 
Ital.  infiammabilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inflammable  ;  susceptibility  of  taking 
flre. 

"Whether  or  no  inflammabinrj/  doth  strictly  in  all 
mixt  bodies  require  a  distinct  sulphureous  iugieili- 
•nf— Boyle  :  Worki.  L  S67. 

in    flam    ma    blc,  '  in-flam    a-ble,  x 

[Fr.,  from  Lat  inflammo  =.  to  set  on  fire,  to 
inflame  (q.v.);  Sp.  inflamable ;  Ital.  infiamma- 
bile.]  Capable  or  easily  susceptible  of  being 
set  on  fire ;  easily  enkindled. 

"Saltpetre,  which  not  only  is  inflammable,  but 
burns  very  fiercely  and  violently."—  Bovle :  Workt, 
L  367. 

*  Inflammable-air,  s.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  hydrogen,  on  account  of  its  inflam- 
mability. 

IT  Heavy  inflammable  air :  Light  carbnretted 
hydrogen. 

In  flam'-ma-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inflamma- 
ble; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
flammable ;  inflammability. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  easy  injtammabteneu  of  bodies 
to  be  always  a  sure  proof  of  the  actual  sensible  warmth 
of  the  minute  parts  it  consist*  of— Bogle:  Works, 
iii.  836. 

*  in  flam'-ma-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inflammable)  ; 
-ly.]    In  an  inflammable  manner. 

In  flam  ma  tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflam- 
mat'ionem,  accus.  of  inflammatio,  from  inflam- 
matus,  pa.  par.  of  inflammo  =  to  set  on  fire, 
to  inflame  (q.v.);  Sp.  inflamacion;  ItaL  infl- 
ammazione.] 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine,-  go,  pit, 
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I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire  or 
In  flames. 

2.  The  state  of  being  set  on  fire  or  in  flames. 

*' The  ii'Jtammafinn  of  fat  and  viscous  vapours 
doth  presently  vanish. "—  W ilkint:  DaUtilta. 

*  3.  Heat,  ardour,  or  fervour  of  mind ;  ani- 
mosity, violent  excitement,  turbulence. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  system,  characterized  by  heat, 
redness,  and  pain,  owing  to  a  stoppage  of 
function  in  the  microscopic  elements  of  the 
Involved  tissues,  or  to  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  blood,  and  exudation  of  liquor 
sangninis,  with  permeation  of  white  blood 
corpuscles,  without  rupture  of  the  vessels, 
into  the  contiguous  parts,  or  to  altered  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissue,  so  that  inflammation  is  an 
extremely  complex  process  with  excessive 
exudation,  terminating  favourably  in  resolu- 
tion, when  the  abnormal  process  ceases  and 
recovery  ensues,  or  going  on  to  various  de- 
grees of  ulceration  and  suppuration,  indura- 
tion, and  mortification.  The  varieties  are — 
parenchytnatous,  exudatory  or  secretory,  plas- 
tic, rheumatic,  gouty,  gonorrhoea!,  and  others 
not  so  strictly  defined. 

*  In-flam'-ma-tive,  a.  [Lat.  inflammat(us), 
pa.  par.  of  injlammo  =  to  inflame  (q.v.);  Bug. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Inflammatory. 

In-flam'-ma-tor-Jf,  a.  (Fr.  inflammatoire ; 
Sp.  inflamatorio ;  Ital.  infiammatorio.] 

1.  Tending  to  inflame  or  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion or  heat. 

2.  Accompanied  with  great  heat  or  inflam- 
mation. 

"The  spicy  warm  carminative  things,  which  are 
given  In  a  colick  froma  phlegiuatlck  or  cold  cause,  are 
poisonous  in  an  inflammatory  one."— Arouthnot :  On 
Diet,  eh.  ill. 

U  There  are  various  inflammatory  diseases  : 
as  inflammatory  dropsy,  inflammatory  fever, 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  drain,  inflamma- 
tory sore-throat. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  cause  excitement, 
anger,  tumult,  or  heat  of  mind. 

"Far  from  anything  inflammatory.  I  never  heard 
*  more  languid  debate  in  this  house."— Burke :  On 
American  Taxation. 

In-flat  -a  ble,  n.  [Eng.  inflates);  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  inflated,  or  of  being  unnaturally 
or  unduly  expanded. 

In-flate',  v.t.     [Fr.  enfler;  Sp.  inflar;  Ital. 
enfiare.]    [INFLATE,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fill  out,  swell,  or  distend  with  air  or 
•wind. 

"Also  they [fylberdes  and  h<wvll  nuttesl  do  infla'e 
the  stomak,  aud  cause  head  ache.  —Sir  T.  hlyot :  C'tutel 
ttf  Belth,  bk.  11. 

2.  To  puff  out,  to  swell,  to  distend. 

"  Passion's  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise, 
Inflate  the  features,  ami  eur.ige  the  eyes." 

Scott :  Eitay  ;  On  Painting. 

3.  To  puff  up  ;  to  elate  :  as,  To  inflate  a  per- 
son with  pride. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  expand  or  enlarge  unnatu- 
rally or  unduly  :  as,  To  inflate  the  currency. 

2.  Stock  Exch. :  To  raise  or  force  above  the 
real  or  true  value  :  as,  To  inflate  prices. 

•in  flate,  ft.  [Lat.  inflatus,  pa.  par.  of  inflo : 
in-  =  in,  into,  and/Zo  =  to  blow.] 

1.  Blown  in. 

"  Winde  inflate  in  other  mennes  eares." 

Chaucer :  Complaint  of  Creteide. 

2.  Inflated. 

fa-flat'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INFLATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Puffed  up  or  distended  with  air  or  wind. 

2.  Tumid  ;  puffed  up  ;  bombastic  ;  turgid. 

"  The  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet." 
— J/ocau/ay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  v. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  BLADDERY  (q.v.). 

2.  Comm. :  Enlarged  or  extended  unnatu- 
rally or  unduly. 

3.  Stock  Exch. :  Raised  or  forced  above  the 
true  value  :  as,  inflated  prices 

in  flat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [INFLATE,  v.] 

A..  &  ft.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  INFLATION  (q.v.). 


in  flat  ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inflating;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  inflate. 

in  fla  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflationem, 
accns.  of  inflatio,  from  inflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inflo;  Sp.  inflacion.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  inflating  or  dis- 
tending with  air  or  wind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended  ; 
distention. 

"In  case  of  ventosltles  and  inflation*."— P.  Holland : 
Flinie,  bk.  xxi.,  ch  xxi. 

3.  The  act  of  puffing  up  or  elating,  as  with 
pride,  conceit,  &c. 

4.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up  or  elated. 

5.  An  unnatural  or  undue  enlargement  or 
expansion,  as  the  inflation  of  trade. 

6.  The  act  of  raising  or  forcing  above  the 
true  or  real  value :  as,  the  inflation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

7.  Inflated,   turgid,   or   bombastic  speech, 
language,  or  style  ;  bombast,  fustian. 

"  Exact  yet  free,  without  inflation  bold. 
To  dignify  that  tlieiue." 

Union :  EngHth  Garden,  bk.  IL 

Un  fla  tion  ist,.s.  [Eng.  inflation  ; -ist.]  One 
who  inflates;  one  who  causes  an  unnatural 
or  undue  expansion  ;  one  who  raises  stocks 
or  scrip  above  their  real  value  ;  specif.,  in  the 
United  States,  one  who  favours  an  increased 
issue  of  paper  money. 

*  in-fla'  tus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  blowing  in  :  hence 
inspiration. 

in  fleet',  v.t.  [Lat.  inflecto  =  to  bow,  to  curve, 
to  bend  :  in-  =  in,  and  flecto  =  to  bend  ;  Ital. 
inflettere;  Fr.  inflechir.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  bow. 

"  Not  to  lie  directly  or  at  length,  but  somewhat 
inflected."— Brown* :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  To  bend  or  turn  from  a  straight  or 
direct  course  ;  to  deflect. 

"  Why  do  they  never  once  their  course  inflict." 
Ulackmore. 

*  3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 

II.  Gram. :  To  vary,  as  a  noun  or  verb,  in 
its  terminations  ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun,  or 
adjective,  or   pronoun;   to   conjugate,  as  a 
verb. 

in-flect'-e'd,  pa,,  par.  &  a.    [INFLECT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bent,  curved,  bowed  ;  turned 
from  a  direct  line  or  course ;  deflected  ;  varied 
in  its  termi- 
nations. 

2.  Bot.  : 
Ti if  same  as 
INFLEXED 


INFLKCTED  ARCH. 


in   flee -tion,  *  in -flexion  (flexion  as 
flck'-shun),  s.    [Lat.  inflexio,  from  inflexus, 
pa.  par.  of  inflecto ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  inflexion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  curving,  or  turning 
from  a  direct  line  or  course  ;  deflection. 

"  There  Is  required  a  small  inflerion  of  the  body."— 
Burke :  Sublime  *  Beautiful,  pt  Hi..  S  M. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  deflected. 

3.  Modulation  of  the  voice  ;  change  of  tone 
or  pitch  in  8]>eaking  or  singing. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :   The  variation  of  the   termina- 
tions of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  in 
declension,  and  of  verbs  in  conjugation. 

"The  numerous  injlexinm  of  those  lauguaages."— 
Beattie  :  Moral  .Icienct.  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i..  }  S. 

2.  Optics :  The  same  as  DIFFRACTION  (q.v.). 


IF  Point  of  inflection : 

Geom. :  The  point  at  which  acurv»  ceases  to 
be  concave  and  becomes  convex,  or  the 
reverse,  with  respect  to  a  straight  line  not 
passing  through  the  point. 

in-flSc'-tion-al,  In  flexion  al  (flexion 
as  flek'-shun),  a.  [Eng.  inflection,  inflexion  ; 
-al.}  Pertaining  to  or  having  inflections. 

"  To  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  lower  stages  of  1m. 
man  speech,  the  agg.utiuative  and  radical,  the  saw* 
tests  which  have  proved  successful  in  the  niJleMonaC* 
—Max  Midler:  Science  of  Language  (1871).  il.  24. 

*  in-flec'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  inflect ;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  bend  or  deflect ;  de- 
flecting. 

"Although  this  inflect/ ne  quality  of  the  air  be  a  great 
iucumbrance."— Hook:  Lecture  of  t/uvigation,  p.  44ft. 

2.  Inflectional. 

"  Languages  isolating,  agglutinative  an 
—  Whitney  :  Life  i  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xiii. 

*  in  flesh',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  flesh 
(q.v.).]    To  clothe  or  invest  with  flesh ;  to  in- 
carnate. 

"  The  Deity  infleiht.  and  man's  flesh  deified." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Inland,  TL 

*  in-flex',  v.t.     [Lat.  inflexus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
flecto =  to  bend,  to  inflict  (q.v.).]    To  curve, 
to  bend,  to  inflect. 

"  Suffice  It  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 
lUflext."  Philipt :  Oldtr.  IL 

in  flexed ,  *  in  flext',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [IN- 
FLEX.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bent,  curved  ;  turned  out  of 
the  direct  line. 

"  There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  inflex'd." 
Brooke:  Vniaerial  Beauty.  U. 

2.  Bot. :  Bent  inwards.    An  inflexed  calyx, 
corolla,  or  stamen,  is  bent  inwards  towards 
the  centre  of  the  flower.     Inflexed  leaves  are 
bent  inwards  at  the  tip  so  as  to  point  towards 
the  stem.    Called  also  inflected  (q.v.). 


bil'-i-tj,  s.     [Fr.  iiiflexibilite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible  ; 
incapability  of  being  bent  or  curved  ;  unyield- 
ing stiffness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  inflexible  or  firm  of 
will ;  inexorable  pertinacity  ;  obstinacy  ;  firm- 
ness of  will  or  purpose. 

"  That  grave  inflexibility  of  soul." 

Churchill :  Gotham,  ill. 

In-fle'x'-I-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  inflexibilis: 
in-  =  not,  and  flexibilis  =  flexible  (q.v.);  Sp. 
inflexible ;  Ital.  inflessibile.] 
*  1.  Incapable  of  being  bent  or  curved. 

"Of  this  thing  Is  the  kings  scepter  a  very  ant  sign* 
and  token  in  that  It  is  ferine  and  inflexible.  —  Joyt: 
Expat,  of  Daniel.  vL 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  prayers  or  entrea- 
ties ;   firm  of  will  or  purpose  ;  incapable  of 
being  turned  from  one's  purpose  ;  inexorable. 

•"Tell  His  Lordship,' said  the  inflexible  priest,  'to 
mind  his  own  business.'"— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

xlT. 

3.  Characterized  by  inflexibility ;  firm,  ob- 
stinate. 

"  No  class  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever  ad- 
hered to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  pertinacity." 
—  M^enulay  :  tiitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

in-flex'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inflexible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible; 
inflexibility. 

In-fle'x'-i-blfc  adv.  [Eng.  inflexible);  -ly.] 
In  an  inflexible  manner;  firmly;  without 
bending  or  yielding ;  inexorably. 

"All  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite 
interest."— Gurnet  .•  HM.  Own  Time  (an.  17;«). 

in  flexion  (flexion  as  flek  -shun),  s.  [IN- 
FLECTION.] 

in  flexion  al  (flexion  as  flck  -shun),  a. 
[INFLECTIONAL.] 

•  in -flex* -ive,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

flexive.]    Inflexible. 

"  The  burthen  undergone 
Of  foes  inflexive."  Chapman :  Ode  to  Mart. 

*  In-flex'-ure,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
flexure  (q.v.).]     A  Insiid,  a  curve,  a  bow. 

"  The  opening  and  shutting  of  bindweeds,  performed 
by  five  trytexurei."— /Jrr.«m.' :  Oarden  of  Cyru*.  ch.  ilL 

in-flict',  v.t.   [Lat.  inflictits,  pa.  par.  of  infligo, 

from  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  fligo  =  to  strike ; 

Fr.  infliger;  Sp.  &  Port  infligir;  Ital.  injlig* 

gere.] 

1.  To  put  in  act  or  force  upon  ;  to  impose 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  ]6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 

-cian,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbun.   -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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apon  as  a  penalty  or  punishment ;  to  cause  to 
feel  or  experience  ;  to  throw,  to  cast 

"  I  know  no  pain  they  out  inflict  upon  him, 
Will  make  him  say  I  inov  <I  him  to  those  arms." 
Shu/Kif. :  2  Henry  VI..  Ui.  1. 

*  2.  To  afflict,  to  harass. 

"  Inflict  our  province."        Shaketp.  •  Periclet,  T  L 

in-flic'-ter,  *.  [Eng.  inflict ;  -er.]  One  who 
inflict*. 

"God  la  the  sole  and  immediate  inflicter  of  luch 
strokes."— thuth .  Vermont,  vol.  Ui.,  «er.  10. 

In  flic  tion,  s.  [Lat.  inflictio,  from  inflictus, 
pa.  par.  of  infligo  =  to  inflict  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  i>t- 
jliction  ;  Sp .  infliction ;  Ital.  inflizione.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflicting  or  imposing  :  as,  the 
infliction  of  punishment  or  a  penalty. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted ;  a  punishment  or 
penalty  inflicted  or  imposed.    Colloq.,  a  trouble 
or  annoyance. 

,  "Uuil  doth  receive  glory  as  well  from  bU  infliction 
and  punishments  as  from  his  rewards." — Sharp:  Ser- 
mont,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  12. 

*  In-fllc'-tlve,  a.     [Fr.  inflictif,  from  Lat.  irc- 
Jlictas,  pa.  par.  of  infligo  =  to  inflict  (q.v.).] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  inflict ;  in- 
flicting. 

"  Even  from  the  steel's  inflictive  sting." 

Whitehead     Ode  on  Her  itajttty't  Hirthday. 

In  flo  res'-gen9e,  s.  [Lat.  inflorescens,  pr. 
par.  of  infloresco  =  to  begin  to  blossom.] 

Hot. :  The  arrangement  of  Bowers  upon  a 
branch  or  stem.  It  may  he  axillary  or  termi- 
nal. In  the  former  case  the  branch  can  grow 
indefinitely,  producing  new  flowers  on  the 
axils,  hence  this  is  called  an  indefinite  inflo- 
rescence ;  in  the  latter  the  terminal  flower 
stops  the  further  development  of  the  branch, 
hence  this  kind  of  inflorescence  is  called  defi- 
nite. Inflorescence  may  be  centripetal  (q.v.) 
or  centrifugal  (q.v.).  Different  kinds  of  inflo- 
rescence are  (1)  the  spike,  (2)  the  raceme,  (3) 
the  corymb,  (4)  the  umbel,  (a)  the  panicle,  (6) 
the  thyrsus,  (7)  the  compound  corymb  and 
com pou in  ibel  um,  (8)  the  cyme.  No.  (1)  is  sub- 
divided into— (a)  the  spike  proper,  (6)  the 
ainent  or  catkin,  (c)  the  spadix,  (d)  the  spike- 
let,  (e)  the  cone,  (/)  the  capitulum,  and  (g)  the 
coenanthium.  Inflorescence  is  called  also 
Authotaxis.  (See  all  these  terms.) 

*  In-flow',  v.i.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.v.).]     To  flow  in. 

"  Dry  up  the  in/lowed  hnmour."—  H'ueman  :  Chirur- 
ffical  Treatitei,  bk.  L,  ch.  iii. 

*  In' -flow,  *.    [INFLOW,  ».]   The  act  of  flowing 
in  or  into  ;  that  which  flows  in  ;  an  influx. 

In  -flU-en9e,  i.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  influentia 

=  a  flowing  in,  an  inundation ;  influens,  pr.  par. 

of  influo  =  to  flow  in  :  in-  =  in,  and  fluo  =  to 

flow;  Sp.  &  Port,  influenda;  Ital.  influenzia.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  Originally  used  in  an  astrological  sense ; 
a  power  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  operate  upon  the  affairs  of  men. 

"  Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced. 
Shedding  aweet  intuence." 

Jfilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  875. 

*  2.  A  flowing  in,  into,  or  upon  ;  influx. 

3.  Agency  or  power  serving  or  tending  to 
affect,  modify,  or  sway  in  some  manner ;  ability 
or  power  to  produce  some  effect;   power  of 
directing  or  modifying  ;  ascendant  power. 

"  Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influence!." 

Tennyson:  Princeu,  II.  153. 

4.  Authority  or  power  derived  from  superi- 
ority of  position,  rank,  talents,  &c.  ;  acknow- 
ledged ascendency ;  power  to  influence  or  move 
Others  according  to  one's  own  will  or  wishes. 

"The  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  in- 
flume*."— i/acaulay :  Bin.  Eng..  ch.  xxiil. 

5.  Power ;  effects  of  indulgence  in. 
"There  was  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the 

night  when  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret  "— 
Macaul/iy :  Uitt.  knj.,  cb.  xiv. 

IL  Elect.  A  Mngn.  :  The  same  as  INDUCTION 
(q.v.). 

H  For  the  difference  between  influence  and 
credit,  see  CREDIT. 

*  Influence -rich,  a.    Rich  in  influence ; 
having  great  influence  or  power.    (Tennyson  : 
In  Memoriam,  ITTJT,  14.) 

In'  flu-ence,  v.t.  [INFLUENCE,  s.]  To  exer- 
cise influence  upon  ;  to  act  upon  with  direc- 
tive or  impulsive  power ;  to  modify  to  any 
end  or  purpose  ;  to  bias  ;  to  sway. 

"  The  patronage  of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes." — 
Macauliiy:  Hia.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 


In'-flu-en-$er,  «.  [Eng.  influence);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  influences. 

*  In'-flu-en-$iVe,  a.    [Eng.  influence);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  influence  ;  influential. 

*  in' -flu-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  influens,  pr.  par. 
of  influo  =  to  flow  in  :  in.-  =  in,  and  fluo  =  to 
flow.) 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Flowing  in. 

"  Where  Thames  with  influent  tide 
My  native  city  laves." 

Cowper:  Chat.  Deodati.    (Trans.) 

2.  Exerting  or  having  influence  ;  influential. 

"  It  is  more  operative  and  influent  upon  others,  then 
any  other  vertue."— Mountague:  Devoute  Ktsayet,  pt. 
a,  tr.  il.,§2. 

B.  As  subst. :  Influence. 

"  O  fortune,  executrice  of  wierdes 
O  influent  t  of  these  heueus  hie." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  &  Creaida,  ill. 

in  flu  en  tial  (tl  as  sh),  o.  [Lat.  influens 
(genit.  influentis) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ial.]  Pos- 
sessing or  exerting  influence  by  invisible  opera- 
tion, either  as  physical  causes  on  bodies,  or  as 
moral  causes  on  the  mind  ;  possessing  power 
or  influence,  as  from  superiority  of  position, 
rank,  intellect,  wealth,  &c. 

"  Thy  influential  vigour  reinsplres 
This  feeble  frame." 

Thompson :  Sickneg$,  bk.  iii. 

In-flu-en'-tial-tf  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  in- 
fluential; -ly.]  In  an  influential  manner ;  so 
as  to  influence. 

"  Embrace  not  the  blind  side  of  opinions,  hut  that 
which  looks  most  luciferously  and  influfntiatly  unto 
goodness.  '—Browne :  Chrittian  Mornlt.  pt.  iii..  In. 


in  flu-en'-za,  s.     [Ital.  =   influence.]     (See 
def.) 

Path. :  A  specific  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages, 
contagious,  and  often  epidemic,  attended  with 
early  involvement  of  chill,  lassitude,  and  pros- 
tration to  a  marked  degree,  intense  frontal 
headache,  giddiness,  and  acrid  discharge  from 
the  nose,  with  sleepless  nights,  and  sometimes 
delirium.  Persistent  cough,  worst  at  nights, 
expectoration,  remittent  feverishness,  with 
nocturnal  exacerbations,  lasting  from  four  to 
eight  days,  sometimes  complicated  with  bron- 
chitis or  even  pneumonia.  Everything  tending 
to  depress  the  spirits  must  be  avoided.  This 
specific  disease-poison  in  some  epidemics  is 
said  to  be  as  fatal  as  cholera,  and  has  been 
occasionally  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

in'  flux,  s.    [Lat.  influxus  =.  a  flowing  in,  from 

influo  =  to  flow  in  ;  Sp.  influxo ;  Ital.  influsso.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  or  into  anything. 

"  Either  of  these,  if  timely  applied,  will  resist  the 
influx." — Witeman:  Chirurg.  Treatiset,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  Infusion,  intromission. 

"  The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to 
this  everlasting  \ilK.~—Hale :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

3.  A  coming  in ;  an  introduction  or  impor- 
tation in  abundance ;  that  which  flows  in. . 


4.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream 
flows  or  runs  into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 
*  5.  Influence,  power,  authority,  weight. 
"These  two  do  not  so  much  concern  sea-fish,  yet  they 
have  a  great  influx  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes."— 
Jlule :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  in  fluxion  (fluxion  as  fluk   shun),  s. 
[Lat.  influxio,  from  influxus,  pa.  par.  of  influo ; 
Fr.  influxion.]   A  flowing  in  or  into ;  infusion, 
intromission. 

"  The  state  which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine  in- 
fluxion." — Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

*  in  fluxlous  (fluxious  as  fluk  shyus), 
a.    [Eng.  influx;  -ions.]    Influential. 

"The  moon  hath  an  in  fluxion  t  power  to  make  im- 
pressions upon  their  humours."— Bowel :  English  Tear*. 

*  in  flux'  ive,  o.    [Eng.  influx;  -ive.]  Having 
a  tendency  to  flow  in  ;  influential. 

"He  is  the  influxive  head  who  govern*  the  whole 
body."— Boldtworth  :  Inauguration  Sermon  (1824),  p.  9. 

*  in   flux  y,  s.    [Eng.  influx;  -?/.]    An  influx, 
an  influence. 

"  Not  by  forms  or  celestial  influxiei."— Bacon  :  Nat. 
Bitt..  {  997. 

in  fold ,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),and  Eng./oW  (q.v.).  | 

1.  To  wrap  up,  to  inwrap,  to  inclose. 

"  Kefulgeut  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold." 

Pope  :  Bomer:  Iliad  xiiL  M. 

2.  To  clasp  in  the  arms  ;  to  embrace. 

14  Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 
Aud  bold  thee  to  my  heart."   Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  1. 4. 


*  3.  To  shut  up,  to  confine. 

"  Then  Troiaus  in  their  walls 
Had  beeue  infolded  like  meeke  lambs." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  Till 

*  4.  To  involve,  to  surround. 

"  These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xiii.  451. 

•  In-fpld'-ment,  *.  [Eng.  infold;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  infolding ;  the  state  of  being  infolded. 

*  in  fo  li  ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  on,  and 
folium  =  a  leaf.J    To  cover  or  overspread  with 
leaves. 


*In-for9e',  v.t.    [ENFORCE.] 

*  In-fbrj'-er,  s.    [ENFORCER.] 

*  In-f  or'-est,  v.  t.    [ENFOREST.] 

in  form ,  *  in  forme,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  informer, 
from  Lat.  injormo,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  UMI 
forma  —  a  form,  a  shape ;  Sp.  &  Port,  in- 
formar ;  Ital.  inform/are.} 

A.  Transitive : 

*  L  To  give  form  or  shape  to. 

"  She  gilded  us,  but  you  are  gold ;  and  she 
Informal  us." 

Donne  :  To  the  Counteu  of  Huntingdon, 

*  2.  To    animate ;    to    actuate    with    vital 
powers  ;  to  give  life  or  vitality  to ;  to  imbue 
with  vitality. 

"  Who  nils,  surrounds,  inform*,  and    agitates  the 
whole."        Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolerv-t,  ii.  47. 

3.  To  communicate  knowledge  ;  to  instruct, 
to  tell ;  to  give  information  or  intelligence  of ; 
to  acquaint.    (Formerly  followeil  by  with,  now 
by  of  when  govening  a  secondary  object.) 
"  For  lie  would  learue  their  busines  secretly, 
Ami  then  informe  his  master  hastily." 

*l>enfr  :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  880. 

*  4.  To  communicate,  to  tell,  to  make  known. 

"  He  did  inform  the  truth."    Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  i.  6. 

*  5.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts 
to,  by  way  of  accusation. 

"Tertullus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.'— 
Actt  xxiv.  1. 

*  6.  To  point  out  the  way  to  ;  to  guide,  to 
lead.    (Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  335.) 

B.  Reflex. :  To  teach,  to  instruct ;  to  make 
acquainted. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  take  form  or  shape ;  to  become  visible. 

"  It  is  the  bloody  business  which  inform* 
Thus  to  mine  eyes."        Shakstp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  information  or  intelligence. 

II  To  inform  against :  To  communicate  facts 
by  way  of  accusation ;  to  lay  an  information 
against. 

1  To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  ad- 
dress or  otherwise  ;  to  acquaint  and  apprize 
are  immediate  and  personal  communications. 
One  informs  the  government,  or  any  public 
body,  or  one  informs  one's  friends ;  one  ac- 
quaints  or  apprizes  only  one's  friends  or  parti- 
cular individuals.  To  inform  is  the  act  of 
persons  in  all  conditions ;  to  instruct  and 
teach  are  the  acts  of  superiors,. either  on  one 
ground  or  another :  one  informs  by  virtue  of 
an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  know- 
ledge ;  one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge  or  superior  station  ;  one  teaches  by 
virtue  of  superior  knowledge  rather  than  of 
station.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

»  In-form',  *  in-forme,  o.  [Lat.  informis, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  forma  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr., 
Sp.,  &  Ital.  informe.]  Without  regular  form 
or  shape ;  shapeless. 

"And  the  whole  prospect  so  informe  and  rude." 
Cotton :  Wonder*  of  the  Peake  (1681). 

in  form  -al,  *  in  form'  all,  a.     [.Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  formal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  formal ;  not  in  the  regular  or  usual 
form  ;  not  according  to  custom  or  precedent ; 
not  in  accordance  with  official,  conventional, 
or  customary  forms. 

"A  charge  in  writing,  which,  though  informil  and 
irregular,  may  be  reduced  to  four  articles."— Burke  i 
Chary*  iigaintt  Warren  llnttimjt. 

2.  Not  formal ;  free  from  ceremony  or  form ; 
easy  :  as,  an  informal  visit. 

*  3.  Deranged  ;  out  of  one's  senses. 

"  These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more  but  in. 
struments  of  some  mure  mightier  member."— Khakeip.  : 
l  for  Jfeiuure,  V.  L 


in  for  mar  i  ty,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
formality  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  informal ; 
want  of  attention  to  regular  form  or  custom. 


fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore.  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.   »,  «  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


informally— infralapsarian 
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2.  Anything  informal  or  not  according  to 
regular  form  or  custom. 

"  Whatever  infarmalUiet  or  nullities  were  pretended 
to  be  in  the  bulls  or  breve*."— Burn* :  Hitt.  Reforma- 
tion  (an.  1MU 

IB-form' -al-ly",  o.   [Eng.  informal;  -ly.]    In 
au  informal  manner  ;  not  formally. 

In  form'  ant,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  informant, 
pr.  par.  or  inforno.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life, 
ft  vitality 

"  The  matter  can  be  actuated  at  once  but  by  a  slnfjle 
Informant :  and  space  is  replenisht  by  one  corporal  in- 
existence."— OlanviU :  Vanity  of  Dogmatiting,  ch.  xvl. 

2.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  informa- 
tion or  intelligence. 

*  3.  One  who  informs  against  or  accuses  an- 
other ;  an  informer. 

"  It  waa  the  I  ait  evidence  of  the  kind.  The  htf 'irrit- 
ant was  hanged."— Burk*  :  On  the  Affnirt  of  India. 

If  The  informant  is  he  who  informs  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  informer  to  the  mo- 
lestation of  others.  The  informant  is  thanked 
for  his  civility  in  making  the  communication  ; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium, 
but  is  thanked  by  no  one,  not  even  by  those 
•who  employ  him.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ID  for'  ma  pau'-per-is,  phr.    [Lat.,  =  as 
u   ioor  man.] 

Law :  When  a  person  has  just  cause  of  suit, 
but  is  too  poor  to  support  the  charges  of  an 
action,  he  is  allowed,  on  making  oath  that  he 
is  not  worth  £5,  besides  his  wearing  apparel 
and  the  matter  involved  in  the  action,  to  sue 
in  forma  pauperis — i.e.,  without  paying  fees  of 
court,  counsel,  or  solicitor. 

In-  f  or  m a  t ion ,  *  in  -  for  -  ma  -  cl  on,  s. 

(Fr.   information,   from    Lat.    informationem, 
ace.  of  informatio,  from  informatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inforno  —  to  give  form  or  shape  to,  to  in- 
form ;  Sp.  informacion ;  Ital.  informazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  informing  or  communicating 
knowledge  or  intelligence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  informed,  or  acquainted 
with  matters. 

3.  That  which  is  c ominnnicated  by  word  or 
«rriHng;  news,  intelligence,  notice,  advice. 

"  Information  having  been  given  me  about  two  or 
three  months  since  "—.sir  W.  Ttm/Je :  Let.  to  Col. 
Sidney,  April  29.  1667. 

U  In  this  sense  used  by  police  officers  to 
Btenifv  knowledge,  however  obtained,  leading 
to  the  arrest  or  conviction  of  a  criminal. 
The  words,  "  From  information  I  received," 
hav  almost  become  a  formula  in  police  evi- 
dence. 

4.  Knowledge  acquired  from  reading  or  in- 
Btrnction,  or  from  the  use  of  the  senses  and 
Intellectual  powers  :  as,  He  is  a  man  of  great 
information. 

II.  English  Law : 

1.  A  written  statement  or  declaration  made 
usually  on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  previous 
to  the  issuing    of   a    summons    or    warrant 
against  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  an 
offence  punishable  summarily. 

"'  In  the  case  of  an  information  being  laid,  and  sub- 
stantiated hy  proiwr  evidence,  a  warrant  may  be 
Issued  in  the  Hmt  instance ;  and  upon  this  warrant, 
which  may  be  executed  in  any  other  district  than 
that  in  which  it  is  issued,  after  being  l>.-u-keJ  or  in- 
dorsed  by  a  justice  of  that  district,  the  i>erson  charged 
inay  be  taken,  and  brought  before  the  Justices ;  who 
have  authority  to  issue  summonses,  and  to  comiMjl 
the  attendance,  at  the  hearing,  of  witnesses  for  the 
prosecutor,  complainant,  or  defendant,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  information  or  complaint  must  then  be 
Jiear.l  and  adjudicated  11  "mi  by  the  Justices,  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings."— Black- 
Hone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  JO. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"  An  information  in  the  Exchequer  Is  a  method  of 
recovering  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining 
hatiafactlon  in  damages  for  any  iwrsonal  wrong  com- 
knitted  in  the  lands  or  other  posMilom  of  the  crown. 
The  most  usual  informati-mi  are  those  of  Intrusion 
i  and  debt;  intrusion,  for  any  trespass  committed  on 
the  lands  of  the  crown  :  and  del>t.  upon  any  contract 
lor  money  due  to  the  crown,  or  for  any  forfeiture  due 
to  the  crown  UIMII  the  breach  of  a  penal  statute.  An 
information  of  intrusion  may  also  be  resorted  to  In 
the  case  of  a  puniresture  upon  publ  ic  projwrty :  which 
occurs  when  one  encroaches,  or  makes  that  several  to 
himself,  which  ought  to  be  common  to  many.  Infor- 
mations of  debt  are  mo^t  commonly  used  to  recover 
forfeitures  occasioned  by  transirrwwing  those  laws 
which  are  enacted  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  the  revenue  ;  in  which  cases  the  crown  now  recovers 
»nd  is  liable  to  pay  costs,  if  unsuccessful,  as  If  thesuit 
were  between  subject  and  subject."— Blnckttone  :  Com- 
ment.,  bk  iii.,  ch.  9. 

3.  An  information  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  is  a  writ  of  17110  toarranto  against  one 
who  claims  or  usurps  any  office,  franchise,  or 
Kbertjr,  to  inquire  by  what  authority  he  sup- 


ports his  claim,  in  order  to  determine  the 
right. 

4.  An  information  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  or  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  misapplication  of  a  public 
charity,  or  on  behalf  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic 
or  an  idiot.   (Blackstone :  Com.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17.) 

5.  Generally  in  criminal'law,  an  information 
is  a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  indictment  tiled 
by  the   Attorney-General  or  Master    of   the 
Crown  office,  in  such  cases  of  misdemeanour 
as  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  or  the  govern- 
inent :  as  libels  on  judges,  magistrates,  or 
public  affairs,  bribery  at  elections,  <fcc. 

"  Fear  of  public  derision  and  of  a  criminal  informa- 
tion generally  induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  him- 
self.  —  Macaidau :  Hi»t.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 
IIL  Scots  Law :  A  written  argument  allowed 
in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  on  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  difficulty. 

*  In-form'-a-tJve,  a.    [Fr.  infnrmatif;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  informativo.]   Having  power  to  animate 
or  give  vitality. 

"  Many  put  out  their  force  informative." 

Man  :  On  the  Soul,  pt.  11..  c.  S. 

*  in-form'-a-t6r-&   a.      [Lat.   informator  = 
an  instructor  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -y.]    Full  of  in- 
formation ;  affording  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion ;  instructive. 

*  In-formed',   a.      [Pref.   in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
formed  (q.v.).]    Not  formed  or  arranged ;  ill- 
formed,  shapeless. 

"  Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  find. 
Informed  in  the  mud." 

Spemtr:  F.  Q.,  IIL  vl.  8. 

informed  -  stars,  s.  pi.     [UNFORMED- 
STABS.] 

In-form'-er,  «.    [Eng.  inform;  -«r.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life, 
or  vitality. 

"  Nature !  informer  of  the  poet's  art." 

Pope  :  Prologue  to  Xii/thonltba. 

2.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  informa- 
tion or  intelligence  ;  an  informant. 

3.  One  who  gives  information  against  an- 
other ;  one  who  lays  an  information  or  gives 
evidence    against    any    person    who    offends 
against  the  law  or  any  penal  statute.     He  is 
often  called  a  "  common  informer."    His  mo- 
tive generally  is  to  obtain  part  of  the  pecuniary 
fine  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  person  against 
whom  he  lays  an  information. 

"The  King,  as  might  have  been  expected,  coldly  re- 
fused to  turn  informer.'  —  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

4.  One  who  gives  information  to  the  autho- 
rities in  order  to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  own 
misdeeds  ;  one  who  turns  Queen's  evidence. 

44  No  one  would  accept  the  evidence  of  informert 
unless  it  was  corroborated."— Pall  Hall  Gazette,  Aug. 
18,  1884. 

If  For  the  difference  between  informer  and 
informant,  see  INFORMANT. 

*  In-for'-inld-a-ble,  a.   ILat.  informidabii:*, 

from  iTi-  =  not^  and  formidabilis  =  formidable 
(q.v.);  Fr.  iiiformidable.]  Not  formidable ; 
not  to  tie  feared  or  dreaded.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
ix.  486.) 

*  In-form'-i-ty,  s.    [Lat.  informitas,  from  in- 
formis  =  shapeless  :    in-  =  not,  and  forma  = 
form,  shape  ;  Ital.  informita;  Sp.  informidad.] 
Want  of  shape  or  form  ;  shapelessness. 

"  If  we  affirm  a  total  informiti/,  it  cannot  admit  so 
forward  a  term  as  an  abortmeut "— Brotmt :  Vulgar 
Errouri,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  In-form'-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  informis.]    [INFORM, 
a.]    Without  regular  shape  or  form  ;  shape- 
less. 

"A  rude  and  informant  lump  of  flesh."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  In-for'-tn-nate,  *  in-for-tu-nat,  a.  [Lat. 

infortunatus,  from  in-  =  not,  anil  fortunatus  = 
fortunate  (q.v.);  Ital.  infortunato;  Sp.  in- 
forttinado.]  Unfortunate  ;  unlucky.  (Ckavcer : 
C.  T.,  4,722.) 

*  In-for'-tu-nate-ly\  «d».      [Eng.   infbrtu- 
note ;  -ly.]     Unfortunately  ;  unluckily. 

"  The  gentleman  was  infortunately  lucumbered  with 
wants."— Sackluyt:  Vnyaget,  Iii.  145. 

*  In-for'-tune,  s.    [Fr.]    Misfortune. 

"On  in-iii.  that  cleued  to  a  mast,  and  cam  to  the 
londe.  and  told  the  infortune."—Robrrt  of  Gloucester. 
p.  489.  (Note.) 

*  in-for1 -tuned,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
forttin(e);  '-ft!.]    Unlucky;  unfortunate. 


*  In-lSr-tun'-I-t^,  *  ln-for-tun-1-tit,  s. 

[Bug.  infortun(e) ;  -ity.]    Misfortune. 

"Other  there  be  that  ascribe  his  infortunitie,  only 
to  the  stroke  aud  punishment  of  God."— Hall :  Edward 
IV.  (au.  »). 

In-fos'-sous,  a.  [Lat.  infossns,  pa.  jar.  of 
injudio  —  to  dig  in  cr  up,  to  bury  in  the  earth : 
in,-  —  in,  into,  and/odio  =  to  dig.] 

Bot. :  So  sunk  in  any  surface  as  to  produce 
a  channel ;  used  of  veins  in  some  leaves,  &c. 

*  in-found',  *  In-fund',  v.t     [Lat.  infundo, 
from  in-  =  in,  into,  anil  f  undo  =.  to  pour.]    To 
pour  in,  to  infuse. 

"  But  I  say  God  is  hable  in  such  wyse  to  inspire  and 
in/oundtthe  fay  the.1  —  Sir  T.  Jfurt:  Workes,  p.  582. 

in-fra-,  pref.  [Lat,  =  within,  below.]  (Etym.) 
infra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  branch  or  other  process) :  Situated 
or  proceeding  from  below  the  axil. 

infra-costal,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  ribs. 
Infra-maxillary,  a. 

Anat. :  Beneath  th ;  jaws :  as,  the  infra* 
maxillary  nerve. 

infra  -orbital,  a. 

Anat. ;  Beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye :   as, 

the  infra-orbital  fissure,  the  infra-orbital  canal» 
the  infra-orbital  plexus,  &c. 

infra-scapular,  a. 

Anat. :  B-sneath  the  scapula  of  the  pectoral 
arch. 

infra  spinatc,  infra  spino us,  a. 

Anat.  :  Below  the  spine. 
Infra-spinate  fossa,  Infra-spinous  fossa : 
Anat. :  A  small  fossa  on  the  posterior  sat* 
face  of  the  scapula. 

Infra-spinatc  muscle : 

.Anat. :  A  muscle  of  a  triangular  form  pccn- 
pying  the  greater  part  or  the  infra-spinoua 
fossa.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
spine. 

intra  spinous,  a.    [INFRA-SPINATE.] 

infra-territorial,  a.  Within  the  terri- 
tory. 

infra  trochlear,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve 
issuing  from  the  forepart  of  tin:  orbit  of  tUtt 
eye. 

*  In-fract',  v.t.    [Lat.  infract  us,  pa.  par  of  {*• 
fringo  =  to  infringe  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  break. 

"Falling  fast,  from  gradual  slope  to  slope. 
With  wild  infracted  course." 

2.  To  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

*  in-fract',  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and/roctits  a 
broken  ;  pa.  par.  of  frango  —  to  break.]    Un- 
broken ;  sound  ;  whole  ;  unharmed. 

"  To  guard  their  weaknesse  ;  and  preserve  their  wiuet 
contents  infract."      Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  ix. 

*  in-fract'-I-ble,  or.    [Lat.  infmctus,  pa.  par. 
of  infringo  —  to  break,  to  infringe,  and  Eng. 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  broken. 

In  frac'- tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infractionei*, 
accus.  of  infractlo  =  a  breaking,  from  infractut, 
pa.  par.  of  infringo  =  to  break,  to  infringe ; 
Sp.  infraccion;  Ital.  infrazione.]  The  act  ol 
breaking  or  violating ;  violation  ;  infringe- 
ment. 

"  To  prevent  the  infraction  of  that  law."— Maeaulay . 
Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

*  in-frac'-tor,  s.     [Fr.  infracteur.]    One  who 
breaks,  violates,  or  infringes. 

"  Who  shall  be  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjured  infmctort 
of  them."— Lord  Herbert:  Henry  VI II.,  p.  H6S. 

in  frac'  -tous,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  fractia 
=  broken.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  INFLEXEO  (q.v.). 

fa'-fra.  «Hg-,  phr.  [Lat.,  tor  infra  dignitatem.] 
Below  or  unworthy  of  one's  dignity,  character, 
or  position. 

*  in-fra'-grant,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fragrant  (q.v".).]     Not  fragrant ;  inodorous. 

In-fra-lap-sar'-X-an,  «.  &  a.  [Lat.  infra, 
here'=  later  than,  afterwards,  and  topsus  =  a 
slipping,  a  fell ;  Eng.  suff.  -arian ;  Fr.  infra- 
lapsaire.] 


boll,  brfy ;  pout,  jo^trl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  th/n,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•dan,    tian  =  shun.     -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -fton,  -sion  -  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  onus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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infr  alapsarianlsm— infusion 


Theology  £  Church  History : 

A.  As  subst.  (PI. ) :  Less  rigid  Calvinists  who 
held  that  God  having  permitted,  but  not  fore- 
ordained, the  fall,  then  decreed  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  by  means  of  a  Redeemer.    He  was 
thus  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  evil  into  the  world  ;  what  he  did 
•was  to  provide  the  remedy.    The  Infralapsar- 
fans  were  opposed   by  the   Supralapsarians 
(q.v.).     The  question  was  debated  chiefly  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infra- 
lapsarians  or  their  doctrine. 

In-fra  lap-sar'-i-an  Ism, ».  [Eng.  infra- 
lapsarian;  -ism.] 

Theol.  it  Ch.  Hist. :  The  doctrine  of  the  In- 
fralapsarians. 

In  fra-me'-di-an.  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
median,  from  Lat.  medianus  =  that  is  in  the 
middle.]  [MEDIAN  (1).] 

Biol.  £  Hydrol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  zone 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  parts  of  the 
sea  where  the  water  is  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  depth.  (Pro/.  Edward  Forbes.) 

•  In-fra-mun  -dane,  o.     [Pref.  infra-,  and 
Eng.   mundane  (q.v.).]     Lying  below  or  be- 
neath the  world. 

•  In-lran'-chi$e,  v.t.    [ENFRANCHISE.] 

•  in-£ran-gl-bll'-l-tft  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  frangibility  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state 
of  being  infrangible ;  infrangibleness. 

tin  frzin-gi  ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frangible  (q.v.);  Fr.  infrangible.] 

1.  Lit. :  That  cannot  be  broken. 

"  [He  I  liuk'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band. 
Infrangible,  Immortal." 

Pope :  Homer ;  I  Had  xiil.  ST. 

2.  Fig.  .-Thatcannotbeinfringedorviolated. 

t  In  fran  gi  blc  ness,  s.  [Eng.  infrangible; 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infran- 
gible ;  incapability  of  being  broken. 

•  In-fra  pose',  v.t.    [Lat.  infra  =  below,  and 
Eng.  pose  (q.v.).]     To  place  under  or  beneath. 

"  Terrestrial  surface  infrapoied  to  tbe  drift-gravels." 
—Auiten.  (Annandale.) 

•  in  fra  po  si  tion,  s.     [Pref.  infra-,  and 
Eng.  position  (q.v.).J      Position  or  situation 
beneath  or  under. 

In  fr e   quen9e,  in  fre  quen-9y,  s.    [Lat. 

infreqnentia,  from  infrequens  =  in  small  num- 
ber, rare  :  in-  =  not,  and  frequens  =  in  num- 
bers, frequent ;  Fr.  infrequence.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infrequent ; 
rareness  ;  rarity  ;  uncommouness. 

"  We  must  have  regard  to  the  frequency  or  infre. 
guency  of  them."— Sharp  :  Sermont,  vol.  lit,  «er.  8. 

*  2.  The  state  of  not  being  frequented ;  soli- 
tude. 

"The  solitude  and  infrequency  of  the  place."— A 
BoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  1,078. 

In  fro  quent,  *  in  fre  quente,  a.  [Lat. 
infrequens;  Fr.  infrequent;  Ital.  infrequente.] 
Not  frequent ;  not  occurring  frequently  ;  rare  ; 
uncommon  ;  unusual. 

"Cooling  his  infrequent  pleasures  with  sighs."— Bp. 
Ball:  Deceit  of  Appearance. 

•  In-fre-qnent',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frequent,  v.  (q.v.)]    Not  to  frequent ;  to  de- 
sert ;  to  forsake. 

•  In-fre'-quent-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng./regtje7itt]/(q.v.).]  Not  frequently  ;  rarely. 

•  In  frig  -I-date,  v.t.    [Lat.  infrigidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  infrigido,  from  in-  (intens.),  andfrigido 
=  to  make  cool ;  frigidus  =  cool.]  To  make  cool 
or  cold  ;  to  chill ;  to  cooL 

"  The  drops  reached  little  further  than  the  surface  of 
the  liquor,  whose  coldness  did  not  intrigidale  those 
np|*r  part*  of  the  glass."— Boyle :  Workt,  1.  398. 

•  In-frig-I-da'-tlon,  s.      [Lat.    infrigidatio, 
from  infrigidatus,  pa.  par.  of  infrigido.]    The 
act  of  making  cool  or  cold  ;   a  chilling  or 
cooling. 

"  Because  of  the  Infrigtdation  of  that  air  by  the 
•now.'— Boyle:  Workt,  II.  513. 

In  fringe ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  infringo  =  to  break 
into  :  tTi-  =  in,  into,  and  frango  =  to  break  ; 
8p.  infringir ;  ItaL  infringere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break,  as  a  law,  a  compact,  a  con- 
tract, &c.  ;  to  violate,  either  positively  by 


contravention,  or  negatively  by  omission  or 
neglect  of  duty  ;  to  transgress. 

"The  first  man  that  did  th'  edict  infringe." 

Shakes!*. :  Meaturefor  lleamre,  it  J. 

*  2.  To  destroy  ;  to  break. 

"  If  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head 
Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  be  infringed."  Hilton :  P.  L.,  i.  62. 

*  3.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct. 

"Bright  u  the  deathless  gods,  and  happy,  she 
From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  free." 

Wullrr :  Apology  of  Slctp. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  violate,  break,  or  transgress  some 
rule  or  law  ;  to  do  evil  or  injury. 

2.  To  encroach,  to  trespass,  to  intrude  :  as, 
To  infringe  upon  one's  rights. 

If  (1)  The  civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed 
by  those  who  act  in  opposition  to  them  ; 
treaties  and  engagements  are  violated  by  those 
who  do  not  hold  them  sacred;  the  bounds 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  laware  trans- 
gressed by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  infringe 
and  to  encroach,  see  ENCROACH. 

In  trlnge'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  infringe;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  infringing,  breaking,  violating,  *>r 
transgressing  ;  the  state  of  being  infringed  ; 
a  breach,  a  violation,  an  encroachment. 

"We  scarce  ever  bad  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or 
violence,  had  not  made  some  infringfment  on  tbe 
constitution."— Burke:  rindic.  of  Natural  Society. 

In-fring'-er,  s.  [Eng.  infringe);  -er.]  One 
who  infringes,  breaks,  or  violates  ;  a  violator, 
a  transgressor,  un  encroacher. 

"The  infringe™  of  this  commandment  to  be  im- 
prisoned. —Stripe :  Edw.  VI.  (an.  IMS). 

*  In-frlng'-I-ble,  a.     [Lat  in-  =  not ;  frango 
(in  com  p.  fringo)  =  to  break,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ible  =  able.]  That  cannot  be  broken.  (Breton : 
An  Olde  Man's  Lesson,  p.  18.) 

t  In-triic-te's'-$ence,  ».  [Modelled  on  Eng. 
inflorescence,  but  from  Lat.  fructus  =  fruit ;  cf. 
fructescence  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  St.  Pierre  to  the 
multiple  or  polythalamic  fruits  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  a  simple  fruit  that  the  inflo- 
rescence does  to  a  simple  flower. 

*  in  fruc  tu  ose,    *  in-fruc   tu  oiis,    a. 

[Lat.  infructuosus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  fructus 
—  fruit]  Not  fruitful;  not  bearing  fruit; 
unprofitable.  (Adams :  Works,  ii.  120.) 

"  In-fru'  gal,  a.  [Pref.  in-  =  (2),  and  Eng. 
frugal  (q.v'.).]  Not  frugal,  prodigal,  extra- 
vagant. 

*  In-fru-glf -er-ous,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  frugi/erous  (q.v.).]    Not  bearing  fruit. 

*  In'  -fu-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infuco  =  to  paint,  to  colour :  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
fuco  =  to  paint]    To  paint,  to  stain,  to  daub. 

*  in-f  u-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat  infucatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infuco.]    The  act  of  painting,  staining,  or 
daubing,  especial- 
ly the  face. 

In'-fu-la,  s.  [Lat] 
Bom.  Antiq. :  A 
sacred  fillet,  made 
of  wool,  and  worn 
on  the  head  by 
priests,  victims, 
and  persons  who 
fled  to  any  place 
for  mercy  or  pro- 
tection. Itwasalso 
worn  by  the  em- 
perors and  magis-  INFULA. 
trates  on  solemn 

occasions.  The  name  was  applied  later  to  the 
head-dress  of  a  Christian  priest,  and,  still  later, 
to  a  pendent  ornament  at  the  back  of  a  mitre. 

*  in   fu  mate,  v.t.     [Lat.  infumatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infumo,  fromfumus  =  smoke.]    To  smoke  ; 
to  dry  by  smoking. 

*  in  fn  ma'  tion,   s.      [Lat.  infumatus,  pa. 
par.    of    infvmo.]      The    act    or    process    of 
smoking  or  drying  by  smoking. 

*  in  fume',  v.t.    [Lat.  infumo,  from  fumus  =. 
smoke.  ]    To  smoke  ;  to  dry  by  smoking. 

*  in  fund',  v.t.    [INFOUND,  v.] 

In  fun-dlb  -u-lar,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  infundib- 
ularis,  from  LSLt.'infundibulum  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Funnel-shaped;  infundibulifor»(q.v.). 


In-fun-dib-u-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pL 
of  Mod.  Lat  infundibulatus  =  funnel-shaped.] 
Zool.  :  An  order  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa. 
They  have  tbe  tentacles  placed  in  a  circle 
round  the  mouth.  It  contains  the  Frustrid», 
&c. 

In-fun  dlb  -u  lumd  l.  in-fun-dib'-u-la), 

a.    [Lat,  =  a  funnel.] 

1.  Anat.  :  Any  part  more  or  less  funnel- 
shaped.  There  is  an  infundibulum  of  the  heart, 
one  of  the  lungs,  and  one  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; 
also  infundibula  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  funnel  or  siphon  of  the  Cephalo- 
poda, the  tube  formed  by  the  coalescence  or 
the  apposition  of  their  epipodia.    (Nicholson.) 

(2)  The  channel  formed  by  folded  processes 
of  tbe  mantle  by  which  water  passes  out  from 
the  branchial  chamber  of  molluscs.   (HuxUy.) 

*  in-fur-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
furcation  (q.v.).J    A  forked  expansion. 

In-fuT'-I-ate,  v.t.  [INFURIATE,  o.]  To  ren- 
der furious  or  mad  ;  to  provoke  to  madness  or 
fury. 

*  in-fiir'-I-ate,  a.     [Ital.  infuriato,  pa.  par. 
of  infuriare  =  to  grow  into  fury  or  rage  :  i»- 
=  in,  saadfuria  =  fury.]    Infuriated,  enraged, 
mad,  raging. 

*  In-fus'-cate,  v.t.    [Lat  infuscatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infusco,  from  in-  (iutens.),  and  fusco  =  to 
make  dark  ;  fuscus  =  dark.]     To  darken  ;  to 
obscure  ;  to  make  black  or  dark. 

*  In-fus-oa'-tion,  s.  [Lat  infuscatus,  pa.  par. 
of   infusco.]    The  act  of  darkening  or  black- 
ening ;  the  state  of  being  darkened  or  black. 

in-  fuse',  v.t.  [Fr.  infuser,  from  Lat.  infusus,  pa. 
par.  of  infundo—to  pour  in  :  iji-=in,  into,  and 
jundo  =  to  pour  ;  Sp.  infundir;  Ital.  infimdere.] 

*  1.  To  pour  in,  into,  or  upon,  as  a  liquid  ; 
to  shed. 

2.  To  pour  into  the  mind  ;  to  instil  as  a 
principle  ;  to  inculcate,  to  implant. 

3.  To  iHtroduce,  to  diffuse,  to  spread. 

*  4.  To  make  an  infusion  with. 

*  5.  To  inspire,  to  fill. 

6.  To  steep  in  any  liquid,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  medi- 
cinal or  other  valuable  virtues,  essences, 
or  qualities. 

*  In-fuae',  s.    [Lat  infusum,  neut.  sing,  of  in- 
/ustts,i>a.  par.  of  in/undo  =  to  pour  in  or  on.] 


An  infusion. 

"That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infi 
Spenter  :  Hy 


embrew." 
of  Heavenly  loot. 

in-fusi'-er,  s.  [Eng.  infus(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  infuses. 

•  •  To  declare  the  very  dream,  as  if  thay  had  been  the 
infutrrs  of  it."—  tlounttiyue  :  Demote  Etiayes,  pt.  1., 
tr.  xvi..  5  6. 

'  In  -  fufl  -  1  -  bll-  1  -  tjf  (1),  s.  [Eng.  infusibb 
(1)  ;  -%.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
fusible ;  incapability  of  fusion  or  dissolution. 

*  to-ltiil-l'-bll'-I-tfr  (2),  *.  [Eng.  infusiblt 
(2);  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
nised  ;  capability  of  being  fused  or  dissolved. 


,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fusible  (q.v.).] 

Chem.,  Min.,  &c.  :  That  cannot  be  fused  or 
dissolved  ;  not  admitting  of  fusion  ;  not  fusible. 

In  fus'-I-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
f:it!iile  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  infused. 

In-fu'  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  infusio,  from  infusut, 
pa.  par.  of  infundo  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  infusion  ;  Ital. 
infusione.] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  pouring  in  or  upon, 
as  a  liquid. 

*  2.  The  act  or  process  of  dipping  in  or 
into  water  ;  immersion. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  steeping  any  sub- 
stince,  as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  for  the  purpose 
of   extracting  medicinal   or    other   valuable 
virtues,  essence,  or  qualities. 

4.  The  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  any  sub- 
stance, as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  ;  a  decoction. 

5.  The  act  of  infusing,  instilling,  or  implant- 
lug  in  the  mind  ;  instillation,  inculcation. 

6.  That  which  is  infused,  instilled,  or  im- 
planted ;  an  inspiration. 

*  7.  A  mixture,  a  share,  a  blending. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p*t» 
or.  wore.  wolC  work.  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu-  kw. 
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-I-ty  (2),  ».    [Eng.  infusible 
(2);  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
;  capability  of  being  fused  or  dissolved. 

•  In-fus'-I-ble  (1),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fusible  (q.v.).] 

Chem.,  Min.,  &c.  :  That  cannot  be  fused  or 
dissolved ;  not  admitting  effusion ;  not  fusible. 

"  Vitrification  Is  the  last  work  of  fire,  and  a  fusion 
of  the  salt  and  earth,  wherein  the  fusible  salt  draws 
the  earth  and  infusible  part  Into  one  continuum. "~ 
Browne :  Vulgar  Srroun,  bk.  11.,  ch.  1. 

fn-fUS '-I-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fusible  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  infused. 

•  in-fus '-i-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  infusible,  and 
suff.  -ness.]    The  same  as  INFUSIBILITY  (q.v.). 

Kn-ftV-slon,  *.  [Lat.  infusio,  from  infusus, 
pa.  par.  of  infundo  ;  FT.  &  Sp.  infusion ;  Ital. 
infusione.] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  pouring  in  or  upon, 
•8  a  liquid. 

"  Of  whych  thynges  this  in/iuion  of  water  Is  one." 
— Sir  T.  Mart:  Worket,  p.  491. 

*  2.  The  act  or  process  of  dipping  in  or  into 
water ;  immersion. 

"  Baptism  by  infusion  began  to  be  introduced  in  cold 
climates."— Jortin:  Ecdei.  Bite. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  steeping  any  sub- 
stance, as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  for  the  purpose 
of   extracting  medicinal   or   other  valuable 
virtues,  essence,  or  qualities. 

4.  The  liquor  obtained  by  steeping  any  sub- 
stance, as  a  plant  in  a  liquid  ;  a  decoction. 

5.  The  act  of  infusing,  instilling,  or  implant- 
ing in  the  mind  ;  instillation,  inculcation. 

"  In  the  working  of  such  clenslng  of  the  noule,  and 
itiftukm  of  grace."— Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  886. 

6.  That  which  is  Infused,  instilled,  or  Im- 
planted ;  an  inspiration. 

"  No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide." 

Thornton :  Spring,  588. 

*  7.  A  mixture,  a  share,  a  blending. 

"  Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  in/ution." 

Byron :  Vision  of  Judgment,  ix. 

•  In  fu-flon-i^m,  *  in-fu'-sian-Ism  (s  as 
Zh),  s.     [The  first  form  from  Eng.  infusion ; 
-ism ;  the  second  from  Low  I^at.  infusianis- 
m/us  =  the  teaching  described  in  def.] 

Metaph. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul 
Is  an  emanation  from,  or  an  influx  of,  the 
i  Divine  Substance.  It  is  akin  to  the  teaching 
of  Pythagoras  and  of  the  Stoics.  Its  de- 
fenders in  Christian  times  have  relied  on 
Gen.  ii.  7.  Infusionism  is  opposed  to  Tradu- 
clanism  (q.v.)  and  to  Creationism,  the  doctrine 
accepted  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church. 

•  in-fu'-sive,  a.   [Eng.  infus(e);  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  of  infusion  or  inspiration ;  inspiring. 

"  Sing  the  infinite  force  of  Spring  on  man." 

Thomson :  Spring,  868. 

In-fu-sbV-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Not  the  pi.  (3f  Lat.  infu- 
«on'«m=a  pitcher,  but  Mod.  Lat.,  from  infusus, 

'    pa.  par.  of  infundo  =  to  pour  in,  to  infuse.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  name  first  given  by  Otto  Frede- 
rick Miiller  to  the  mostly  microscopic  anima- 
cula  developed 
In  organic  in- 
fusions. A 
drop  of  water 
from  a  weedy 
or  other  pool  or 
ditch,  viewed 
by  the  micro- 
scope.contains 
them  in  count- 
less numbers. 
Ehrenberg 
deemed  them 
animals  of 
com  paratively 
high  organiza- 
tion. Many  of 
h  i  s  infusoria 
have  been  removed  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  others  shown  to  have  a  simpler  struc- 
ture than  he  believed.  Pritchard  divided  them 
Into  Bacillaria,  which  were  clearly  vegetable, 
Phytozoa,  on  the  borderland  between  animals 
and  plants,  and  Protozoa,  Rotatoria,  or  Roti- 
fera,  and  Tardigrada,  clearly  animal.  They  are 
placed  by  many  as  a  class  of  Protozoa.  Some 
years  ago  Prof.  Huxley  elevated  them  into 
one  of  the  eight  primary  groups,  into  which 
he  divided  the  Animal  Kngdom.  They  have 
i  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  possess  in- 
ternal spheiical  cavities.  They  move  by 
means  of  cilia  or  variable  processes  formed 
of  the  substance  of  the  body,  true  feet  being 
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absent.  The  sarcode  is  differentiated  into  an 
ectosarc  and  an  endosarc ;  they  have  also  a 
nucleus  and  a  contractile  vesicle.  They  occur 
everywhere,  in  salt,  as  well  as  in  fresh  water. 
One,  Noctiluca,  is  believed  to  take  a  great 
share  in  producing  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean.  The  Infusoria  proper  (=  Pritchard's 
Protozoa)  are  divided  into  three  orders — Suc- 
toria,  Ciliata,  and  Flagellata. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Ehrenberg  believes  that  the 
protective  carapaces  of  some  infusoria  have 
been  found  in  chalk  flints.  The  "  infusoria  " 
found  in  the  mineral  called  Tripoli,  and  in  bog- 
iron  ore,  are  mostly  vegetable  Diatoms,  and  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  as  now  restricted. 

[GXJLLONELLA.] 

in-fu-sor'-I-aL  <*•  [Mod.  Lat.  inftisorialis, 
from  infusoria  (q.v.).  J 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria  (q.v.). 
infusorial  earth,  infusorial 
silica,  «.  A  fine  white  earth,  composed 
largely  of  the  microscopic  silicious  shells  of 
diatoms,  considerable  deposits  of  which  are 
found  in  this  country.  It  is  used  as  a  metal- 
polish  and  as  an  absorbent  in  making  explo- 
sives. Also  called  fosril  flour,  rotten-ttone,  and 
electro-silicon. 

in-fu  sbr  I  an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  infusoria); 
Eng.  suff.  -aw.] 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Infusoria.  (Dun- 
can :  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  356.) 

in-f&s'-or-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  infusor(ia) 
(q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infusoria. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Infusoria.  (Van 
der  Hoeven :  Handbk.  of  Zool.  (ed.  Clark),  i.  41.) 

infusory-animalcules,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  class  or  sub-kingdom  Infusoria 
(q.v.). 

*  ing,  s.    [A.S.]   A  meadow,  a  pasture.    [-!NO, 
su/.  3.] 

-ing,  suff.  [See  def.]  A  suffix  of  various  mean- 
ings and  significations. 

1.  An  A.S.  patronymic  suffix,  still  very 
commonly  found  in  proper  names :  as,  Birling 
=  son  of  Birl. 

2.  Representing  the  A.S.  ung,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verbal  noun :  as,  showing  =  A.S. 
sceawungr. 

3.  The  A.S.  ing  =  a  meadow,  a  common 
element  in  English  place-names  :  as,  Deeping, 
Wappinj/. 

4.  The  termination  of  the  present  participle 
of  verbs  ;  representing  the  older  -ande,  -ende, 
-inde :  as,  coming  =  A.S.  cumende. 

5.  A  diminutive  suffix  =  ling :  as,  farthing 
=  A.S.  feorthWTH?,  feorthttttgr. 

In'-ga,  s.    [Native  name.    (Larousse.)] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Acaciese.  About  150  spe- 
cies are  known,  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  AC. 
They  are  generally  large  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  broadly-linear  compressed  and  one-celled 
legumes  containing  pulp.  The  pulp  of  the 
legumes  of  Inga  tetmphylla,  &«.,  is  sweet  and 
mucilaginous  ;  that  of  /.  wra  and  I.  fceculifera 
is  purgative. 

*  In  gage ,  v.t.    [ENOAOE.] 

*  in-  gal-ley,  *  In  gal-ly,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (IX 
and  Eng.  galley.]    To  confine  at  the  galleys. 

In'-gan,  s.    [ONION.] 

*  in  gan-na  -tion,  *.    [Ital.  ingannare  =  to 
cheat.]    Cheat,  fraud,  deception,  imposture, 
delusion. 

"  From  the  root  of  deceit  In  themselves,  or  inability 
to  resist  such  trivial  ingannatiom  from  others."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Xrrourt,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ill. 

in'-gate,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  gate  (q.v. ).] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Entrance,  a  passage  in. 

"  Therein  resembling  Janus  aunclent. 
Which  had  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare." 

Spenser  :  f.  Q..  IV.  T,  1J. 

2.  Found. :  The  aperture  in  a  mould  at  which 
the  metal  enters.  It  then  passes  by  runners 
to  the  spaces  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pattern.  The  in§ate  is  technically  called 
the  tedge,  gate,  geat,  or  git.  The  latter  two 
are  corruptions  of  gate. 

in  gath-er-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  -in  (1),  and  Eng. 
gathering  (q.y.).]  The  act  of  gathering  or  col- 
lecting ;  specif.  ,theactof  getting  in  the  harvest. 


*  In-gei'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Enf. 
gelable  (q.v.).]    Incapable  of  being  congealett. 

*  In-gSm'-i-nate,  a.    [Lat.  ingeminatus,  pa. 
par.   of  ingemi'no  =  to  double  :  in-  (iritens.), 
and  gemino  =  to  double  ;  geminus  =  twin, 
double.]    Redoubled,  repeated,  reiterated  :  as, 
an  ingeminate  expression.    (Jer.  Taylor.) 

*  in  gem'  I-nate,  v.t.    [INGEMINATE,  a.]    To 
redouble,  to  repeat,  to  reiterate. 

"  Now  he  often  did  ingeminate  those  sad  predio- 
tions."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ill.,  f  S. 

*  in-gem-I-na'-tion,  *.     [Lat.  ingeminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ingemino  =  to  double.)   The  act  of 
doubling  or  redoubling  ;  repetition,  reiteration. 

"The  apostle,  by  such  an  instance  and  tngemina- 
tion,  would  press  so  thin  a  meaning."—  Hopkins^  Str- 
mow,  ser.  14. 

*  In-ge'n'-der,  v.t.    [ENGENDER.  J 

*In'-gen-er,  *.    [Eng.  engin(e);  -er.]    An  en- 
gineer, a  contriver.    (Skakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 


------ty  (1),  *.    [Eng.  inge- 

nerable  (1)  ;  -ity.  ]   The  q  uality  or  state  of  being 
ingenerable  ;  incapability  of  being  generated. 

"  The  incorporeity  and  inyenerability  of  all  souls."— 
Cudworth:  Intellectual  Syttem,  p.  US. 

*  in-gen-er-a-biT-i-t;^  (2),  s.     [Eng.  inge- 
nerable (2)  ;  -ity.]    Capability  of  being  gene- 
rated or  engendered. 

*  in-gcn'  -  er-a-ble  (1),  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  generable  (q.v.).J      Incapable  or  being 
generated  or  engendered. 

"  Neither  ingenerublt  nor  Incorruptible  substances." 
-Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  602. 

*  in-gen'-er-a-ble  (2),  a.     [Lat  ingenero  = 
to  generate,  €o  engender.]    Capable  of  being 
ingenerated  or  produced  within. 

*  in-gen'-er-a-bljr,  adv.    [Eng.  ingenerab(U) 
(1)  ;  -ly.]    So  as  not  to  be  generable. 

"  Endued  with  all  those  several  forms  and  qualities 
of  bodies  ingenerably  and  incorruptibly."—  Cudworth  : 
Intellectual  System,  p.  35. 

*  in-gen'-er-ate,  v.t.     [INOENERATE  (1),  o.) 
To  generate  or  produce  within  ;  to  engender. 

"Whereby  this  opinion  and  persuasion  hath  been  in- 
generated  in  mankind.  "—Bale:Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  2&S. 

*  in-gSn'-er-ate  (1),  a.      [Lat.   ingeneratus. 
pa.   par.  of  ingenero:   in-  =  in,  within,  and 
genera  =  to  generate.] 

1.  Inborn,  innate,  inbred. 

2.  Born,  engendered,  generated. 

"  Pure  and  vuspotted  from  all  loathly  crime, 
That  is  inyenerate  in  fleshly  slime. 

Spenier:  F.  «.,  III.,  Tt  «. 

*  in-gen'-er-ate  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
generate  (q.v.).]    Not  generated  ;  un  begotten. 

*  In-gen  -er-at-ed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  generated  (q.v.).]     [INOENERATE  (2).] 

*  In-ge'-ni-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ingenium^ 
genius.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  contrive,  to  invent. 

"  And  I  most  all  I  can  ingtniate." 

Daniel  :  A  Funeral  Pom. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  contrive,  to  plan.  (Daniel  i 
The  Complaint  of  Rosamond.) 

*  in-ge-ni-&»'-i-t&  ».  [Lat.  ingenfos(us)  =  in- 
genious  ;  -ity.]     Ingenuity,  skill,  cleverness, 
cunning. 

in-ge'-ni-ous,  o.  [Fr.  ingenieux,  from  Lat. 
ingeniosus  =  clever,  from  ingenium  =  genius, 
cleverness.] 

*  1.  Formerly  combining,  with  the  meaning 
which  we  now  attach  to  it,  the  signification 
also  which  we   attribute  to  ingenuous  ;   in 
other  words,  it  was  applied  indifferently  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  former  as  it  is  now. 

"Be  is  neither  wise  nor  faithful,  but  a  flattertr 
that  denies  bis  spirit  ingeniout  freedom."—  Hacket  : 
Life  ofAbp.  WUliumt,  pt  i,  p.  150. 

2.  Possessed  of  genius,  natural    capacity, 
or  talent  ;  skilful,  or  ready  to  invent  or  con- 
trive ;  inventive,  clever. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  inge- 
nuity or  genius  ;  clever  ;  curious  in  design  or 
contrivance. 

"  A  succession  of  inyeniout  and  spirited  pamphlet*.* 
—  Ifacaulay:  ffiit.  Ung.,  ch.  XT!. 

*  4.  Dwelling  in  the  mind  ;  heartfelt,  con- 

scious. 

"That  cursed  bead, 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenioui  sens* 
Deprived  tbee  of."  Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  V.  L 

*  5.  Intellectual,  mental. 

"A  course  of  learning  and  ingenioui  studies." 

Shalteip.  :  Tammy  of  the  Shrm,  L  L 


boiL  boy;  polit,  jolvl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  gbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  = 
-cian. -tian  »  sh»n.   -tion,  nsion  =  shun ;  -tioa,  -eion  =  zhua.   -clous, -tlou», -sioua  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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In-ge'-nl-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ingenious :  -ly.] 
In  an  ingenious  manner;  with  ingenuity  or 
skill ;  cleverly. 

"Their  implements  for  fishing  and  hunting,  which 
•re  both  Ingeniously  contrived  aud  well  made.  —  Cook  : 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  lr.,  eh.  iii. 

•  *n-ge'-ni-oiis-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  ingenious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious ; 
ingenuity. 

"  He  shewed  as  little  Ingenuity  as  ingenioumeue."— 
fuller:  General  Worthiet  of  England,  oh.  xxv. 

•  in-gSn'-ite,  *  in-gen'-it,  a.    [Lat.  ingeni- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  ingigno :  in-  =  in,  and  gigno  = 
to  engender.]    Innate,  inborn,  inbred ;  native, 
natural. 

"There  is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  man  an  ingmit 
sense  of  turpt  and  honettum."— Oouth :  Sermont.  vol. 
lz.,  ser.  5. 

ingenue  (pron.  ang  nu).  *.  [Fr.]  An  in- 
genuous, artless,  nai've  girl  or  young  woman  ; 
one  who  displays  candour  or  simplicity  in 
circumstances  where  it  is  not  expected.  Used 
often  of  female  parts  in  plays ;  also  an  actress 
who  plays  such  parts. 

CQ-ge-nu'-it-jf,  s.  [Fr.  inqenuite,  from  Lat. 
ingenuitatem,  ace.  of  inyenuitas,  from  ingenuus 
=  free-born,  candid  ;  Sp.  ingenuidad.] 

*  1.  Ingenuousness,  openness,  fairness,  can- 
dour. 

"Cbriitlan  simplicity  teaches  openness  and  inge- 
nuity in  contracts  and  matters  of  buying  and  selling." 
—Jtr.  Taylor  :  Sermont,  ser.  24,  pt.  it 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenious  ; 
the  power  of  ready  invention  ;  cleverness, 
•kill,  cunning ;  readiness  in  resources,  inven- 
tiveness, ingeniousness. 

"To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense: 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill." 

Cowper:  Tatk.  Iv.  797. 

8.  Skill  or  cleverness  of  invention ;  curious- 
ness  of  design  or  contrivance :  as,  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  machine  or  instrument. 

*  4.    Cleverness,    wit,    genius,    acuteness, 
capacity. 

If  Ingenuity  and  wit  both  imply  acuteness 
of  understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  the 
mode  of  displaying  themselves.  Ingenuity 
comprehends  invention  ;  wit  comprehends 
knowledge.  One  is  ingenious  in  matters 
either  of  art  or  science  ;  one  is  witty  only  in 
matters  of  sentiment.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

In-gen  -u-ous,  o.  [Lat.  ingenuus  =  free- 
bom,  candid ;  Sp.  ingenuo.] 

1.  Of  honourable  o»-  noble  extraction ;  nobly 
born,  free-born. 

2.  Open,  candid,  frank,  fair ;  free  from  dis- 
simulation, reserve,  or  disguise  ;  sincere. 

"  H»i  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingmiuout  worth." 

Couper:  Tatk,  11.  711. 

*  3.  Ingenious,  clever. 

"  More  industrious,  more  ingenuoia  at  home  ;  more 
potent,  more  honourable  abroad. "~  Milton  :  On  a  Free 
Commonwealth. 

H  Genius  is  altogether  a  natural  endow- 
ment that  is  born  with  us  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  :  the  ingenious  man 
therefore  displays  his  powers  as  occasion  may 
offer.  We  love  the  ingenuous  character,  on 
account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ;  we  ad- 
mire the  ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  is  inaeAuous  as 
a  man  ;  one  is  ingenious  as  an  author  :  a  man 
Confesses  an  action  ingenuously ;  he  defends  it 
ingeniously.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  ingenuous  and 
frank,  see  FRANK. 

In  gen'-u-ous-lj',  adv.  [Eng.  ingsnucus; 
-ly.]  In  an  ingenuous  manner;  openly,  can- 
didly, fairly,  frankly. 

"Others  more  ingenumuly  declared  that  they  wcuM 
not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel."— Macaulay . •  Hilt,  ynff., 
ch.  xiil. 

In  gen'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ingenuous; 
-ness.] 

*  1.  Formerly  synonymous  with  ingenuity, 
both  o1  them  applied  indifferently  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities. 

"  By  his  irurmiwutneti,  he  [the good  handicraftsman! 
leaves  his  art  better  than  he  fouud  it."—  fuller:  Holy 
State,  bk.  II.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingenuous  ; 
openness,  candour,  frankness. 

"[He)  relates  with  amusing  ingenuoumru  his  own 
mistakes."— .11  acaulay :  Uitt.  Bng.,  ch.  xix. 

•in  gen-£,  *  in-gen-ie,  s.  [Lat.  ingenium.] 
Ingenuity,  genius,  wit,  cleverness. 

"  Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the 
tngenn  ami  Industry  of  mankind.'  —  Bale :  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  144. 


*  in-ger'-mi-nate,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  germinate  (q.v.XJ    To  cause  to  ger- 
minate or  sprout. 

»  In-gest',  v.t.  [Lat.  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
gero  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  gero  =  to  carry.]  To 
throw  into  ;  to  place  in,  as  in  the  stomach. 

"  Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  ingeited,  receiveth  in 
the  belly  of  the  osteridge  no  alteration.' —Browne  : 
Vulgar  £rrourt,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxli. 

In-ges'-ta,  s.  pi.    [INGEST.] 
Physiol. :  Food. 

*  in  gest  ion    (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Lat.  in- 
gestio,  from  ingestus,  pa.  par.  of  ingern.]    The 
act  of  throwing  or  placing  in,  as  food  in  the 
stomach. 

Ing -ham-ites,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Ecdes. :  A  small  religious  sect  founded  by 
Benjamin  Iiighain,  one  of  the  early  Metho- 
dists. Separating  from  his  original  connec- 
tion, he  joined  the  United  Brethren,  but  soon 
after  founded  a  sect,  the  doctrines  of  which 
were  a  modification  of  those  o^  the  Glassites 
and  the  Sandemanians. 

*  in  gme',  s.    [Lat.  ingenium.]    Genius,  inge- 
nuity, talent. 

"If  thy  master  ...  be  angry  with  tliee.  I  shall 
suspect  his  inline  while  I  know  him  for  it"— lien 
Jonson  :  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  v.  1. 

*  in'  gin  ous,  a.    [ENOINOUS.] 

*  in-girt,  v.t.    [ENGIRT.] 

*  in-ejirf,  a.     [INGIRT,  v.]    Surrounded,  in- 
closed,  environed. 

"  And  caused  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 
In  Dia,  with  circumfluous  seas  ingirt." 

Fenton  :  Homer  Imitated. 

in'-gle  (1),  *.    [Gael,  aingeal,  eingenl ;  Corn. 
engil  =  fire.] 
*  1.  A  tire,  a  blaze.  j> 
2.  A  fireplace. 

Ingle-nook,  ».  The  corner  by  the  fire- 
side. 

"  By  the  ingle-nook  .  .  .  men  still  talked  of  elves 
and  goblins."— J.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  215. 

ingle-Side,  ingle-cheek,  s.  The  fire- 
side. 

"  Everybody  telte  it,  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain  wayi 
by  the  ingle-tide."— Scott:  tiuy  Mannering.  ch.  xtl. 

*  in'-gle  (2),  *.    [Et^m.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  male  favourite  or  paramour. 

2.  A  sweetheart,  a  mistress,  an  eugle. 

"Coming,  as  we  do.  from  his  quondam  patrons,  his 
Ae&r  ingles  now."—Jlastinger:  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

*  in'-gle,   v.t.    [INGLE   (2),  *.]    To   coax,    to 
wheedle. 

"  Kist  and  ingled  on  thy  father's  knee." 

Donne  :  Elegy  iv. ;  The  Perfume. 

*  In-gld'-bate,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
globatus  =  formed  into  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  globus 
=  a  ball,  a  sphere.]    In  the  form  of  a  globe 
or  sphere ;   applied  to  nebulous  matter  col- 
lected into  a  sphere  by  gravitation. 

*in-glotoe',  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  in,  into,  and  globus 
=  a  ball,  a  sphere  ;  Fr.  enylober.]  To  make  a 
globe  of ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"To  inglobe  or  incube  herself  among  the  presbyters." 
—Hilton .  Jleaton  of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

in-glbr'-i-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  inglorieux,  from  Lat. 
ingloriosus,  from  iwjlorius  =  inglorious  :  in  = 
not,  and  <7/oria= glory  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inglorioso.] 

1.  Not  glorious  ;  obscure  ;   unknown  ;  not 
attended  or  followed  by  glory,  honour,  fame, 
or  celebrity. 

"  Some  mute  ingloriout  Milton  here  may  rest." 
Gray:  Elegy 

2.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  ignominious. 

"That  strife 

Was  not  ingloriout,  though  the  event  was  dire." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  624. 

In-gibr'-i-ous-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  inglorious; 
-ly.]  In  an  inglorious  manner ;  dishonour- 
ably ;  disgracefully ;  ignominiously ;  ob- 
scurely. 

"'Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Jnglvriouily  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close." 

11,'HhaiH:  Of  Old  Age,  iv. 

in  glbr  i  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inglorious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
glorious. 

"Opprest  by  the  inijlnrioutnest  of  the  object."— 
llountague :  Devout!  Ettayei,  pt.  II.,  tr.  1.,  i  2. 

*in-glut',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
glut  (q.v.).J  To  glut,  to  stuff,  to  cram. 

"Being  ones  inglutted  with  vauitie."  —  Aicham: 
Schole-moiter,  bk.  I. 


in-g!u  -\rif-al,  a.     [INGLUVIBS.]     Of  or  pe> 

tahiing  to  the  ingluvies. 

in-glu'-vi-es,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ornith.  :  A  crop  or  partial  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus.  (Owen.) 

in  -go  ing,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eug. 
going  (q.v.).J 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Going  in,  entering,  as  into  an 
office,  possession,  &c.  :  as,  an  ingoing  tenant. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  going  in  or  enter* 
ing  ;  entrance. 

in-gb're',  v.t.    [ENGORE.] 
*in-gbrge',  v.t.  &  t    [ENGORGE.] 

in'-got,  s.  [A.S.  in-  =  in,  and  goten  =  poured, 
pa.  par.  of  geotan  =  to  pour,  to  fuse  metals  ;  Fr. 
lingot,  from  I'ingot,  the  article  being  incor- 
porated with  the  substantive  ;  Ger.  einguss, 
from  geissen  —  to  pour,  to  fuse.] 

1.  A  cast  mass  of  steel  from  the  crucible  ; 
a  cast  mass  of  gold  or  silver,  more  or  less 
pure,  for  assaying  ;  a  cast  block  of  gold,  silver, 
or  a  properly  proportioned  alloy  of  either,  for 
coinage,  or  for  working  into  other  forms,  as 
watch-cases,  &c.  The  crude  ingot  of  gold  or 
silver,  after  becoming  assayed  and  brought  to 
the  standard  fineness,  is  cast  into  bars  ready""" 
for  rolling,  if  for  coin.  Iron  is  cast  into  pigs, 
steel  into  ingots;  copper  at  one  stage  into 
bricks,  at  another  into  pigs  ;  tin  is  run  into  - 
blocks;  silver  from  the  subliming  furnace  ia 
in  porous  blocks,  called  bricks. 

"  Some  gleam  like  silver,  some  outshine 
-Wrought  ingoti  from  Besoara's  mine," 

Hir  IK.  Janet:  Hindu  Wift. 

*  2.  A  mould  in  which  metal  is  cast. 
"  For  I  wote  wel  ingot  have  ye  non." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,677. 

ingot-mould,  s.  A  flask  in  which  metal 
is  cast  into  blocks.  The  ingot  mould  for  cast 
steel  is  made  of  cast-iron.  It  is  in  two  parts, 
separating  longitudinally,  ami  united  for  use 
by  collar-clamps  and  wedges.  The  interior  of 
the  mould  is  smoked  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
pitch,  so  as  to  give  it  a  carbonaceous  coating 
to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  cast-steel 
thereto.  The  ingot  is  turned  out  while  red 
hot,  and  is  rolled  into  the  shape  required. 

"in'-gowe,  s.    [INGOT.] 

*  In-grage',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  grant 
(q.v.).J  To  introduce  or  receive  into  grace  01 


favour  ;  to  ingratiate. 

"  Ingraced  into  so  high  a  favour  there." 

O  .  Fletcher  :  Chrittt  Triumph  Oner  Death. 

*  in  gra   cious,  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  aud  Eng. 
gracious  (q.v.).J     Not  gracious  ;  ungracious. 

"  Tarciuiuius  the  Proud  and  his  ingracio'u  wife."— 
P.  Holland:  Lirins,  p.  41. 

*in-graff',  v.t.    [INGRAFT.] 

in-graft',  v.t.    Another  spelling  of  ENGRAFT 
(q.v.).    [GRAFTING.] 

in-graft'-er,  *  In-graff  '-er,  s.    [Eng.  in- 
grci/t;  -er.]    One  who  ingrafts  or  grafts. 

"He  is  the  hi  -rnffer  and  implanter  of  all  th* 
branches  Into  this  vine."  —  Goodwin.'  Tryall  of  a 
Christian'  I  Growth.  (Introd.) 

*  in-graft'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  ingrcft  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  ingrafting  or  gralliiig. 

2.  That  which  is  ingrafted. 
in-grailed',  a.    [ENGRAILED.] 

in  grain',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  grain 
(q.v.).] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  dye  with  grain  or  kermes. 

2.  To  dye  in  tlie  grain  or  raw  material  before 
it  is  manufactured. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture  ;  to  im- 
bue thoroughly  ;  to  impregnate  ;  to  saturate. 

"  Our  fields  ingrained  with  blood,  our  rivers  dy'd." 
Daniel  :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  work  into  the  mental  constitution,  so 
as  to  form  an  essential  element  ;  to  inwork. 

in  grain',  a.  &  $.    [Eng.  in-,  and  grain,} 

A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Dyed  with  grain  or  kermes. 

2.  Dyed  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 
IL  Fig.  :  Thoroughly  imbued  or  worked  in. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  yarn  or  fabric  dyed  with 
fast  colours  before  manufacture. 


ftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  whd.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
Syrian,    so.  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a.     au  =  kw. 


ingrapple— inhabitancy 
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Ingrain  -  carpet,  *.  A  carpet  manu- 
factured from  wool  or  woollen  dyed  In  the 
grain  (before  manufacture)  These  carpets 
are  extensively  manufactured  In  Philadelphia, 
also  at  Kiddenni. inter,  England,  nud  in  Scot- 
land. They  are  ordinarily  known  as  two-ply  or 
three-ply,  according  to  the  number  of  webs 
of  which  the  fabric  is  composed. 

Ingrain-carpet  loom :  A  loom  in  which  two 
or  more  shuttles,  one  for  the,  ground  and  the 
other  for  the  figure,  are  employed. 

*  in  -  Krap'  -  pie,  *  In  -  gra  -  pie,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  grapple  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  grapple,  to  seize  hold  of. 

"  Neither'could  free  themselves,  but  were  ingrnpled 
together."— Gutter.-  Worthiei  ;  Lincolmhire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grapple,  to  wrestle. 

"And  with  their  armed  paws  ingrappled  dreadfully." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  ».  12. 

KB-gras'-sir-&8,  s.  [Signor  Ingrassias  an 
Italian  physician.) 

Atutt. :  See  etym.  and  compound. 

If  Wings  of  Ingrassias : 

Annt. :  The  small  wings  (alee  minores)  of  the 
tphenoid  bone  ;  their  extremities  nearly  touch 
the  great  wings. 

*  In  grate,  *  in  grate',  a.  &  s.  [Lai.  ingra- 
ins, from  in  =  not,  and  gratus  =  agreeable, 
grateful ;  Fr.  ingrat ;  Ital.  &  8p.  ingrato.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses  ;  disagreeable. 

"The  causes  of  that  which  is  unpleasing  or  ingrat* 
to  the  hearing."— Bacon :  Hat.  Hist. 

2.  Ungrateful ;  not  having  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. 

"Of  man  ingraft  and  maid  deceived." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Mil,  v.  1 

3.  Thankless,  unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

"  A  very  ingrate  and  unthankful  part."— ffortH  : 
Plutarch,  p.  891. 

B.  At  subst. :  An  ungrateful  person. 

"  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have."  Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  VI. 

In  grateful,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
grateful  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Unpleasant  to  the  senses. 

"  Hay  of  purest  ipirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food."          Milton :  P.  L.,  r.  40T. 
2.  Ungrateful. 

"  Inyratrful  uvage,  and  inhuman  creature  I " 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  it.  J. 

*  ln-grate'-ful-l^,    adv.      [Eng.   ingrateful; 
-ly.]    In  an  ungrateful  manner  ;  ungratefully. 

"  tngratefidly  contemning  all  we  have."— Bp.  Hall  : 
Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  26. 

In  -  grate'-  ful-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  ingrateful; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingrate- 
ful ;  ungratefulness. 

•in'-grate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ingrate ;  -ly.]  Un- 
gratefully. 

In  gra  tl  ate  (tl  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  in- 
=  in,  into,  and  gratia  =  favour,  grace ;  Sp. 
engraciar ;  Ital.  ingraziart.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  or  bring  into  favour ;  to  com- 
mend, insinuate,  ^r  introduce  to  the  goodwill, 
confidence,  or  favour  of  another ;  used  only 
reflexively,  with  the  prep,  with  before  the 
person  whose  favour  is  sought  or  gained. 

"  Lysiinachua  ingratiated  himself  both  with  Philip 
and  his  pupil."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  337. 

*2  To  commend ;  to  render  easy  or  pleasant. 

"What  difficulty  would  it  [the  love  of  Christ]  not 
Ingratiate  to  us  1 "— H ammorul  :  Workt,  iv.  564. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  gain  favour ;   to  become 
riendly  or  agreeable. 

"  They  took  that  proposition  as  an  artifice,  to  ingra- 
tiate with  the  States  beyond  the  rest  of  their  allies."— 
Sir  W.  Temple:  Memoirt  from  1672  to  1679. 

ln-grat'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ingrati- 
tutlii  =  unthankrulness,  from  ingrains  =  un- 
pleasant, unthankful ;  Sp.  iiigratitud :  Ital. 
ingrat itwline.}  Want  of  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness or  favours  received  ordone  ;  insensibility 
to  favours  or  kindness  ;  retribution  of  evil  for 
good ;  unthankfulness. 

"To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistet,  ST«. 

* In-gra-tu'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ingratu(s)=  un- 
grateful; Eng.  suff. -%.]  Ingratitude.  (Davies: 
Microcosmos,  p.  19.) 

*  in-grave  (1),  v.t.     Another  spelling  of  EN- 

ORAVE  (1  &  2)  (q.v.). 

*  in-grav'-i-date,  v.t.     [Lat.  ingravidatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ingravido:  in-  (intens.),  and  gravido 


=  to  make  heavy,  to  impregnate  ;  gravidut  = 
heavy.]    To  impregnate,  to  make  pregnant. 

"They  may  he  so  pregnant  and  ingravidated  with 
lustful  thoughts."— Fuller :  Holy  State,  p.  36. 

*  in  -  grav  -  i  -  da    tion,  s.    [INORAVIDATE.] 
The  act  of  ingravid.iting  or  impregnating  ;  the 
state  of  being  ingravidated  or  made  tpregnant. 

*  in-great',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
girat  (q.v.).]    To  make  great,  to  magnify,  to 
enlarge,  to  exalt. 

"  Others,  to  ingreat  themselves,  might  strain  more 
than  the  strong  will  bear."—  Abp.  Abbot:  Hpeech  on 
Kuthieorth'i  Collection,  1.  «5. 

*  In  gre  di  cn9e,  *  In  gre   di  en  9y,  *. 

[Lat.  ingrediens,  pr.  par.  of  ingredior.] 

1.  Entrance  ;  walking  in. 

"The  temple  they  perfume  with  frankeucens* 
Thus  praying  sadly  at  ingredieiice." 

ficart:  Virgil.    (Xaret.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ingredient. 

"It  should  be  upon  the  account  of  its  inyrediency, 
and  not  of  it*  use.  —  Boyle :  Worlu,  1.  516. 

m-gre'  di-ent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
grediens,  pr.  par.  of  ingredior  =  to  enter  upon, 
to  begin  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  gradior  =  to  walk, 
to  go.  The  word  is  explained  in  the  Glossary 
to  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.,  A.D.  1601,  as  if  then  of  recent  in- 
troduction into  English.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  enters  into  a  compound  as 
an  element,  or  is  a  component  part  of  any 
compound  or  mixture  ;  an  element. 
"  The  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man." 

Cow  per:  Talk,  iv.  T32. 

*  2.  A  person  going  in  or  entering.   (Adams : 
Works,  i.  59.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :   Forming  an  ingredient  or 
component  part  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 

"The  first,  or  Hebrew  tongue,  which  seems  to  be 
ingredient  into  so  many  languages."— Browne :  Mitcel- 
laniet,  tract  viii. 

In   gress,  *.     [Lat.  ingressux,  from  ingredior 
=  to  go  or  walk  in ;  Sp.  ingreso ;   Ital.  in- 
gresso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  going  in  ;  entrance. 
"  On  pain  of  death,  my  lord,  am  I  commanded 

To  stop  all  ingrett  to  the  palace." 

Coleridge :  Zapolya,  i. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance ;  means  of 
entering. 

II.  Astron. :  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses ;  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  a  sign,  &c. 

*  in  gross',  v.i.    [INGRESS,  «.]    To  go  iu  or 

enter.    (Annandale.) 

*  In-gress'-ion  (88  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  ingressio, 
from  ingressus,  pa.  par.  of  ingredior;  Fr.  ingres- 
tion.]    The  act  of  entering  ;  entrance,  ingress. 

"Mercury  .  .  .  may  happily' have  a  more  powerful 
ingrestion  into  gold  than  any  other  body  whatever."— 
Diyby  :  Of  Bodiet,  ch.  xv. 

*  in-gres'-su,  ».    [Lat. ;  ablat.  sing,  of  ingres- 
siw(q.v.).] 

Law :  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  of  entry  into 
lands  or  tenements. 

*  in-grSs'-SUS,  s.    [Lat.]    [INGRESS.] 

Law:  The  relief  which  the  heir  at  full  age 
paid  to  the  head  lord  for  entering  upon  the 
fee,  or  lands  fallen  by  the  death  or  forfeiture 
of  the  tenant. 

*  in -grieve',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  grieve  (q.v.).]    To  make  more  grievous  ; 
to  aggravate. 

*  in-grodve',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
groove  (q.v.).]    To  groove  in;  to  fix  or  join, 
as  in  a  groove. 

*  In-gross',  v.t.    [ENGROSS.] 

in   grow  ing,  s.    [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  grow- 
ing.]   The  growing  inward. 
If  Ingrowing  of  the  nails : 
Pathol. :  A  painful  condition  in  which  the 
side  of  the  nail  is  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  the 
great  toe  at  its  margin.     The  chief  cause  is 
ill-fitting  boots.    Called  also  Onyxis  (q.v.). 

•in-gufl'-t*,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
guilty  (q.v.XJ  Not  guilty ;  innocent,  guilt- 
less. 

"  Not  inguilty  of  any  indignity  that  he  hath  put 
upon  his  favourite."— Bp.  Halt:  Contempt.;  Human 
Hanged. 


in'-guin-al  (U  as  w),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  i»- 
guinalif,  from  ingtten  (genit.  ingninis)  =  ttut 
groin.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  groin. 

"The  plague  seeius  to  be  a  particular  disease,  cha- 
racterised with  eruptious  in  buboes,  by  the  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  axillary,  inguinal,  and 
other  glands.  —Arimthnot. 

*  in  gulf ,  *  In  gulph ,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  gulffa.v.).] 

1.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool ; 
to  overwhelm  by  swallowing. 

"  Thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  ingulphed." 

M,uon:  Bnglith  Garden,  bk.  1L 

2.  To  cast,  as  into  a  gulf. 

"  II  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  at 
not,  we  ingulf  ourselves  into  assured  danger."— fay- 
ward. 

*  in-giilf-ment,    ».     [Eng.    ingulf;   -ment.] 
The  act  of  ingulfing;  the  state  of  being  in- 
gulled. 

*  in-gur'-gi-tate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  ingurgi- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  ingurgito :  in-  =.  in,  into,  and 
gurges  (genit.  gurgitis)  =  the  throat ;  Fr.  in- 
gurgiter;  Sp.  ingurgitar ;  Ital.  ingwgitare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  swallow  down  greedily  ;  to  devour 
greedily. 

2.  To  plunge  into  ;  to  ingulf. 

"  Let  him  ingurgitate  himself  never  so  deep."— 
Fotherby :  Atheom<istix,'\i.  206. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily  ;  to  devour,  to 
gorge. 

"  To  eat  Mid  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
doe."— ffurtun .  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2SS. 

*  in-gur-gi-ta'-tlon,    *  in-gour-gy-ta- 
tion,  s.     [Lat.  ingurgitatio,  from  ingurgitates, 
pa.  par.  of  ingurgito ;  Fr.  ingurgitation.]    The 
act  of  swallowing  or  devouring  greedily  or  in 
great  quantities. 

"Too  much  abstinence  turnes  vice,  and  too  much 
ingurgitation  is  one  of  the  seven."— Bithop  Hall:  Of 
Contentation,  f  13. 

*  in-giisf -a-ble,  *  ln-gust-1-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  gustable  (q.v.).]     Incapable 
of  being  tasted  ;  not  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

"  The  body  of  the  element  is  inguttahle,  void  of  all 
sapidity."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  in-hab'-fle,   a.     [Fr.,   from   Lat.  inhabilis, 
from   in-  —  not,  and    habilis  —  skilful ;   Sp. 
inhabil;  Ital.  inabile.] 

1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited ;  unfit,  inconve 
nient. 

2.  Unskilled,  unqualified. 

*  in-ha-biT-i-ty,   s.     [Fr.,  inhabilitt,  from 
inhab'ile.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in 
habile ;    unfituess,   unaptness,   unskilfulness, 
inability.    (Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1.) 

in-h&b'-it,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  inhabiter,  from  Lat 
inhabito ;  from  in-  =  in,  and  habito  =  to  dwell, 
a  frequent,  from  habeo  =  to  have.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  live  or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy 
as  a  place  of  settled  residence. 

"  The  Aborigines,  who  at  that  time  inhabited  those 
parts."— P.  Holland  :  Linus,  p.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to 
abide. 

"  Who  built  it,  who  inhnbiti  there?" 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymnt,  xlv. 

*  in-hab'-It,  *in-nab-ite,  a.    [INHABIT,  v.} 
Inhabited. 


*  In-hab'-It-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  Iw.bitab/e  (q.v.).J  Not  habitable  ;  that 
cannot  be  inhabited  or  lived  in. 

"  Some  inhabitable  place 

Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breed  naught  but 
monsters."  Ben  Jonion :  Catiline,  v.  3. 

in-hab'-It-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
habiktbilis,  'from  inhabito=  to  inhabit.]  Capa- 
ble of  l>eing  inhabited ;  fit  for  inhabitation  • 
habitable. 

"  All  which  live 
In  the  inhabitable  world."       Donne :  Lamentation*. 

In  hab   it  ancc.    In  hab    It   an   97,    *. 

[Eng.  inhabitant);  -ce;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  inhabit- 
ant ;  permanent  residence  in  a  town,  city,  or 
parish  ;  the  domioiliation  which  the  law  re- 
quires to  make  a  pauper  entitled  to  relief  from 
the  parish,  town,  city,  &c.,  in  which  he  lives; 
habitancy. 

•  2.  Habitation,  dwelling. 


'  Nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger; 
No  promise  of  inhabitance. 

lleaum.  *  Flet. :  Sea  t'oyafe,  IT.  1. 


boll,  boj^;  pout,  J61W;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -si on  =  shun;  -tion.   gion  -  zhun.    -tious.  -slous.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  del* 
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*  3.  Inhabitation  ;   the  atate  of  being  in- 
habited. 

11  So  the  ruins  yet  resting  In  the  wild  moon  testify 
a  former  i»hubtiunce."—C<irev>  :  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

in  hab  It  ant,  *  in  hab  yt  an,  *  in  - 
hab-yt-aunt,  ».  [Lat.  inha.bita.ns,  pr.  par. 
of  inhabito  =  to  inhabit.]  One  who  dwells, 
lives,  or  resides  permanently  in  a  place  ;  one 
wlto  has  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  as 
distinguished  from  an  occasional  visitor  or 
lodger. 

"  Mischief,  that  black  inhabitant  of  hell." 

Drayton  :  Baroni'  Wan,  bk.  1L 

*In  hab  I  tate,  v.t.  [Lat  inhabitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inhahito  =  to  inhabit.]  To  inhabit, 
to  dwell  in. 

"  Of  all  the  people  which  inhabitate  Asia."—  P.  Hol- 
land :  LMui,  p.  891 

In  hab  I  ta  tion,  *  in  hab  y  ta  cy  on, 

5.    [Lat.  inhabitatio.]    [INHABIT.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inhabiting  ;  the  state 
of  being  inhabited. 

"  From  tliii  inhabitation  a  numerical  unity  may  be 
effected.  "—Bp.  Bull  :  Workt,  vul.  ii.,  disc.  4. 

*2.  A  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  residence, 
an  abode. 

*  3.  A  quantity  or  number  of  inhabitants  ; 
population. 

"  We  (hall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained 
its  inhabitants  than  doubt  its  inhatntation."—lirowne  : 
Vulgar  Erraurt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

"In-hab'-I-ta-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  inhabitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inhabito  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  inhabitation. 

in  hab  I  ta-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inhabita- 
tive  ;  -ness.] 

Phrenol.  :  The  organ  which  is  said  to  prompt 
men  to  inhabit  particular  spots  in  preference 
to  others,  thus  imbuing  them  with  love  of 
home.  It  is  situated  on  the  centre  part  of 
the  back  of  the  head,  having  around  it  Self- 
esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness, 
and  Philoprogenitiveness.  Called  by  Combe 
Concentrativeuess. 

*  In  hab  It  ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
habito  —  to  inhabit.]  Not  inhabited  ;  unin- 
habited. 

"  Others,  In  imitation  of  some  valiant  knighti,  hare 
frequented  destu-ta  and  inhabited.  provinces.  —  liraiih- 
toaite  :  Surety  of  U'aturUt.  (  1014.  ) 


r,  s.  [Eng.  inhabit;  -er.]  One 
who  inliabitii,  an  inhabitant,  a  dweller,  a 
resident. 

"To  feight  wyth  thinhabitert  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Rhine."—  Uuldinge  :  Catar,  to.  148. 

•  In  hab   i  tress,    *  in  hab  i  tresse,    s. 
[Eng.  iukaliiter;  -ess.]  A  female  who  inhabits, 
a  female  inhabitant. 

"  An  inhabitreue 
On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill." 

Chapman  :  Bym/ie  to  P«mu. 

*ln-ha-ble,  v.t.    [ENABLE.] 

•  In  -ha!  -ant,  *  In-hal'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  in- 

hnlens,  pr.  par.  of  inhalo  =  to  inhale  (q.v.).] 
That  inhales  ;  inhaling. 

in  hal  -a'-tion.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inhalatus, 
pa.  par.  of  iulialo.] 

L  The  act  of  inhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  inhaled. 

If  For  therapeutical  purposes  there  are 
iodine,  turpentine,  and  creosote,  hydrocyanic 
and  other  inhalations. 

In  hale',  v.t.  [Lat.  inhalo,  from  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  halo  =  to  breathe.]  To  draw  into  the 
lungs  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  suck  in. 

"  That  play  of  tangs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air." 

Coaper  :  Talk,  1.  137. 

In-hal'-er,  s.    [Eng.  inhal(e);  -er.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  inhales. 
II.  Tech.  :  An  apparatus  to  filter  and  warm 
the  air   respired   by   persons  with    delicate 
lungs,  or  by  those  subjected  to  a  deleterious 
atmosphere. 

(1)  For  consumptives  it  consists  of  a  repli- 
cated wire-gauze'  tissue  ;  a  respirator. 

(2)  For  outlers  and  others  subjected  to  an 
atmosphere  of  iron  dust,  it  is  a  magnetic  tissue 
whirl)  vriests  the  dust. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  inhaling  or  inwardly 
applying  medicated   vapours   or  anaesthetic 
•gents. 

(4)  An  apparatus  to  enable  a  fireman,  miner, 
or  diver  to  work  in  a  poisonous  or  heated  at- 
mosphere, or  in  water,  carrying  with  him  a 
supply  of  vital  air.    [FILTER,  ».,  3.] 


*  In-  hanije',  v.t.    [ENHANCE.] 

*  in  har  mon  ic,  *  In  har  mon  ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  harmonic,  har-nwnical 
(q.v.).]  Not  harmonic,  not  harmonious,  dis- 
cordant. 

U  Inharmonic  relation  : 

Music  :  That  in  which  a  discordant  sound  is 
introduced. 

in-har  -mo'-ni-ous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  harmonious  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  inharmonieux.] 
Not  harmonious  ;  discordant,  unmusical. 

"  His  own  verses  inharmonioui  flow." 

Frttncit:  Boract;  Satire*.  bk.  1.,  x. 

*  In  har  mo   nl  ous~ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inhar- 
monious; -ly.]     In  an  inharmonious  or  dis- 
cordant mannsr;  discordantly,  without  har- 
mony. 

In  -har  mo'  ni-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  inhar- 
monious ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inharmonious  ;  want  or  absence  of  harmony  ; 
discord. 

"Shocked  at  the  inharmonioutneu  of  a  verse."— 
Search  :  Light  <tf  Nature,  vol.  L,  pt.  L,  ch.  xiii. 

*  In  har'-mon-y,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harmony  (q.v.);   Fr.  inharmonic.]     Want  or 
absence  of  harmony  ;  discord. 

In  haul,  In'  haul  er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  haul,  hauler  (q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  A  rope  or  purchase  for  rigging-in  the 
jib-boom,  studding-sail-boom,  or  other  spar. 

*  in  haunt',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  haunt,  v.] 
To  frequent,  to  keep  near. 

"This  creeke  with  runing  passadge  the  channel  in- 
haunteth."        Stanyhurtt  :  Virgil  ;  .Eneid  1.  168. 

'  in  haust',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
haust,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  drink  eagerly. 

"He  was  inhautting  his  smoking  tea,  which  went 
rolling  and  gurgling  down  his  throat."—  Thackeray  : 
Book  <J  Snob*,  cb.  xxii. 

*  in  held',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [!NHOLD,  v.  ] 

in-here',  v.i.     [Lat.  inhtereo  —  to  stick   fast 
in  :  in-  =  in,  and  hcereo  =  to  stick.]    To  exist 
or  be  lixed  permanently  and  strongly  in  ;  to 
be  permanently  incorporated  in  ;  to  belong, 
as  an  attribute  or  quality  ;  to  be  innate,  in- 
born, or  inbred  ;  to  be  inherent. 
"  For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
Extreme  and  scattering  bright,  can  love  inhere." 
Dunne  :  Aire  t  Angel*. 

In-her'-«n9e,  in-hey-en-cy,  s.  [Fr.  inhir- 
ence;  Sp.  inherencia,  from  Lat.  inhcerens,  pr. 
par.  of  inhcereo  =  to  inhere  (q.v.).]  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  inherent  ;  the  state  of 
inhering. 


"  It  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his  gaiety, 
and  the  gay  man  in  his  greatest  bravery  is  ouly 
pleased  because  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight;  so 
borrowing  Ms  little  and  i  luminary  complacency  from 
the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  »uy  inherency  of  liis 
" 


lion." — Bu.  Taylor :  Sermon*,  vol.  ii,  ser.  18. 

in-her'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inhcerens,  pr.  par.  of 
inhcereo  =  to  inhere  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  inherent ;  Sp. 
inlierente;  Ital.  inerente.] 

1.  Sticking  fast  in  or  to ;  not  to  be  re- 
moved ;  insei>arab)e. 

"  By  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  liaaeuess." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolunui,  lit  2. 

2.  Naturally  conjoined  or  attached ;  innate, 
inborn. 

"  Those  vices  which  an  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all 
coalitions." — Macaulay  :  Misf.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

If  Inherent  denotes  a  permanent  quality  or 
property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adven- 
titious and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that 
property  which  is  derived  principally  from 
habit  or  by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to 
the  one  acquired  by  actual  efforts.  Inborn 
denotes  that  which  is  purely  natural.  Inborn 
and  innate  are  precisely  the  same  in  meaning, 
yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  application. 
Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted  in- 
born; philoHophy  has  adopted  innate.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

in-heV-ent-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  inherent ;  -ly.]  In 
an  inherent  manner  ;  by  inherence. 

"Matter  h  ith  inherently  and  essentially  luch  an 
internal  energy."— Oenlley :  Sermon*,  8. 

in-her'-it,  *  in-her-yt,  *  in-her-yte,  v.t. 
&  i.  [O.  Fr.  enheriter,  from  Lat.  hceredito 
=.  to  inherit,  from  hozres  (genit.  hceredis)  =:  ai 
heir  ;  Sp.  heredar;  Port,  herdar;  Ital.  eredare.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 


2.  To  receive  or  derive  from  a  progenitor  or 
ancestor  as  part  of  one's  nature,  either  physical 
or  mental. 

"  Her  disposition  she  inheritt." 

Shaketp. :  A  If*  WeU*,That  Knot  Well,  L  L 

3.  To  possess  ;    to  enjoy ;  to  receive  as  a 
possession  by  gift  or  divine  appropriation  ;  to 
own. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  T "— 
Ifatthew  x.  17. 

*  4.  To  receive  ;  to  take  in. 

"A  grave 

Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones." 
Shakeip. :  nil-hard  II.,  ii.  L 

*  5.  To  contain  ;  to  hold. 

*  6.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  seize.    (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him."  — , 

Shakeip.  :  Jiichard  II.,  L  L 

IL  Law :  To  take  by  descent  from  an  an- 
cestor ;  to  take  by  succession  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  former  possessor ;  to  receive  aa 
a  right  or  title  descendible  by  law  from  an 
ancestor  at  his  death. 

'"Phamax  the  elder,  inherityng  the  kyngdom* 
accordyng  to  the  custome  of  their  countrie."— 
Ootdyng :  Justine,  to.  171.1 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take,  receive,  or  have  aa 
an  inheritance,  possession,  or  property ;  to 
take  or  come  into  possession  as  an  heir  ;  to  be 
an  heir.  (Sometimes  followed  by  to  or  in.) 

"Thou  shalt  not  inherit  In  our  father's  house." — 
Judge*  xi.  2. 

*  in-her-it-a-bil'-I-ty,  ».    [Eng.  inheritable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inheritable 
or  descendible  to  heirs. 

in-her'-it-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  inherit;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited ;  descendible 
from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir  by  course  of 
law  ;  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

"  When  it  became  inheritable,  the  inheritance  WM 
long  indefeiislble."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.1. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  a 
parent  or  ancestor  to  a  child :  as,  inheritable 
virtues  or  vices. 

*  3.  Capable  of  or  qualified  for  inheriting  or 
receiving  by  descent. 

"  Lest  the  ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  in- 
heri'aUe  sex."— Selaen :  Jllutt.  to  DraytoHl  Poly- 
Oldion,  j  17.  > 

*  in-her'-it-a-blir,  adv.    [Eng.  inlieritab(le)  ; 
-ly.]    By  way  of  inheritance ;  so  as  to  be  in- 
heritable or  transmissible  as  an  inheritance. 

In-her   It  an9C,  *  in  hear  It  ance,  *  In- 
her-it-aunce,  s.     [Eng.  inherit ;  -mice.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inheriting  or  receiving 
an  estate  as  heir  to  another. 

"  You  shall  understand  that  Darius  came  not  to  hi* 
empyre  by  inheri  ance,  but  got  into  >••  seate  of  C'yrui 
by  the  beuefite  of  Bagoas,  hys  euuuche.'  —  Brende: 
Quintal  Curtiut,  fo.  143. 

2.  That  which  is  inheritable ;  that  which 
may  be  inherited  or  transmitted  by  succession 
from  an  ancestor  to  his  heir. 

"To  you  the  inheritance  belongs  by  right" 

K/jenter:  F.  V-.T-  i».  «• 

3.  A  possession  received  or  acquired  by  gift 
or  of  grace  or  favour  ;  a  permanent  or  valuable 
possession,  received    or   enjoyed    by   divine 
favour  or  appropriation. 

"  When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritanct 
Descend  unto  the  d.-<ughter." 

Shaketp. :  ffenr^  I'.,  1  ft, 

*  i.  Possession,  acquisition,  ownership. 

"  Which  had  returned 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras." 

Shakap.  :  Hamlet,  I  1. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Biol. :  Darwin  considers  the  inheritance 
of  every  character  to  be  the  rule,  and  non- 
inlieritance  the  anomaly.  Peculiarities  tend 
to  apjKjar  in  the  offspring  at  a  corresponding 
age  to  that  at  which  they  arose  in  the  parent, 
if  not  earlier.  One  appearing  in  a  particular 
sex  is  often  transmitted  to  that  sex  only. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  reversion  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  remote  ancestor.  (Darwin: 
Orig.  o/Sjiecies  (1882),  pp.  10,  67.) 

2.  IMW  :  A  perpetual  or  continuing  right  to 
an  estate  invested  in  a  person  and  his  heirs. 
There  are  nine  "  canons  of  inheritance  : "  three 
may  be  quoted— (1)  That  inheritance  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  descend  to  the  issue  of  the  last 
purchaser  in  infiititum;  (2)  that  the  male 
issue  shall  be  admitted  before  the  female; 
(3)  that  where  two  or  more  of  the  male  sex 
are  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the 
purchaser,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit,  but 
the  females  all  together.  (Wharton.) 


fitte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
9t,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  -  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  In  her^-I-tant,  o.    [Eng.  inherit ;  -ant.]  In- 
herent. 

"  Inheritant  in  the  Dlviue  nature."— Breton  :  DMnt 
Ooniiderationi,  p.  8. 

In-her'-IVdr,  ».  [Eng.  inherit;  -or.]  One 
who  inherits  ;  an  heir  ;  one  who  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  by  inheritance. 

"  The  freed  inheritor*  of  hell." 

Uyron:  The  CHaour. 

•In-hey-I-tress, « in-beV-I-trlx,  s.  [Eng. 
inherit ;  -ress,  -rix.}  A  female  who  inherits  ; 
mil  heiress. 

"To  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  laud." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  T.,  1. 1 

•  Jn-heV-I-tr^e,  s.  [Eng.  inheritor) ;  -rice  = 
-rix.]    An  inheritress,  an  heiress. 

•In  herse,  "  in  hearse',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-(l), 
and  Eng.  herse,  hearse,  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  a 
hearse  ;  to  inclose  as  in  a  coffin. 

"  See.  where  he  lies  inhtned  In  the  arms 
Of  the  moat  bloody  uurser  of  his  harms." 

Shaketp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  IT.  T. 

•  In-he'-sion,  ».   [Lat.  inhcesio,  from  inhcesum, 
sup.  of  inhcerto  =  to  stick,  to  inhere.]    The 
state  of  being  inherent  in  ;  inherence. 

"The  notion  of  a  subject  of  inhaion.'—Keid:  MM. 
Powen,  Ess.  ii.,  ch.  Till. 

•  In  hi  ate,  v.t.   [Lat.  inhiatum,  sup.  of  inhio 
=  to  open  the  mouth,  to  gape  :  in-  (intens.), 
and  hio  =  to  gape.]     To  gajje  upon,  to  desire 
eagerly.    (Becon  :  Works,  i.  253.) 

•  In-hl-a'-tion,  *•    [Lat-  inhiatio,  from  in- 

hiutum,  sup.  of  inhio.}    [!NHIATE.]    A  gaping 
after,  eager  desire. 

"  An  inhiiinvn  after  obscene  lust*.*— Up.  Hall : 
ffonour  of  Jfa  rried  Clergy,  bk.  i. ,  §  4. 

tnhlb-It,  » In-byb-yte,  v.t.  [Lat  inhib- 
itus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibeo  =  to  have  in  hand,  to 
check  :  in-  =  in,  and  habeo  =  to  have ;  Sp.  i 
Port,  inhibir;  Fr.  inhiber.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  restrain,  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to 
theck. 

"  The  stars  and  planets  being  whirled  about  with 
treat  velocity,  would  suddenly,  did  nothing  inhibit  it, 
be  shattered  in  pieces."— Kay :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  To  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"  Burial  may  not  be  inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one." 
—Aylifft :  Parergon. 

n.  Eccles.  Law :  To  forbid  or  prohibit  from 
exercising  the  office  of  a  priest. 

fn-hlb'-It-er,  s.    [Eng.  inhibit;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  inhibits. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  One  who  takes  out  an  inhibi- 
tion, as  against  a  wife  or  debtor. 

In  hi  bi  tion,  *  In  hi  bid  on,  *.  [Lat 
inhibitio,  from  inhibitus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibeo; 
Fr.  inhibition;  Sp.  inhibition;  Ital.  intoi- 
fione.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inhibiting  or  pro- 
hibiting ;  embargo ;  prohibition ;  the  state  of 
being  inhibited. 

"  Lay  a  negative  bar  and  Inhibition  upon  that  which 
la  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament."— JiiUon :  Eikono- 
etattet. 

II.  Law. 

1.  English  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract./ 

"Inhibition  is  a  writ  to  Inhibit  or  forbid  a  Judge 
from  farther  proceeding  in  the  cause  depending  before 
him.  Inhibition  is  most  commonly  a  writ  issuing  out 
of  a  higher  court  Christian  to  a  lower  and  inferior, 
upon  an  appeal :  and  prohibition  out  of  the  king's 
court  to  a  court  Christian,  or  an  inferior  temporal 
court."— Covet. 

(2)  Eccles.  Isiw:  An  order  of  court  forbid- 
ding a  priest  from  exercising  ministerial  duties. 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  Inhibition  against  a  wife  at  the  instance 
of  a  husband   is  a   writ  passing  the  signet, 
which  prohibits  all  and  sundry  from  transact- 
ing business  with  the  wife  or  giving  her  credit. 

(2)  An  inhibition  against  a  debtor  is  a  writ 
(passing  under  the  signet,  whereby  the  debtor 
or  party  inhibited  is  prohibited  from  con- 
tracting any  debt  which  may  become  a  burden 
on  his  heritable  property,    or  whereby  his 
heritage  may  be  attached  or  alienated  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  inhibitor's  debt 

•in-hlb'-It-or-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  inhibitoriut, 
from  Lat.  inhibitus,  pa.  par.  of  inhibio ;  Fr. 
inhibitoire;  Sp.  inhibitors ;  ItaL  ini&itorio.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  inhibition  ;  prohibitory. 

•  in  hilde,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  A.S.  hyldan 
=  to  pour.  ]    To  pour  in  or  into. 


*  In-hlve',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hive 
(q.v.).]  To  put  in  or  into  a  hive  ;  to  hive. 

*In-hold',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  hold 
(q.v.).]  To  hold  in  or  within  ;  to  contain, 
to  have  inherent. 


•rhether  it  had  continuance  any  longer  than  till  the 
•uu '*  creation."— Raleigh :  11  at.  ojT  the  World,  bk.  i., 
eh.  L.  i  1. 

*  in  ho]d-er,  ».    [Eng.  inhold;  -er.]    An  in- 
habitant. 

"  And  every  part's  inholderi  to  convert." 

Sptnter :  F.  «.,  V1L  TlL  17. 

*In-hoop',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  Jioop 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose  in  a  hoop ;  to  confine  in 
any  place. 

"  His  quail*  ever 
Beat  mine  inhaop'd  at  odds." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ii.  3. 

In  hos -pit  a  ble,  a.      [Fr.,  Sp.  inhosped- 

able ;  Ital.  inwiritule.] 

1.  Not  hospitable ;  not  willing  or  inclined 
to  show  hospitality  to  strangers ;  unwilling 
to  entertain    guests,    or    entertaining  them 
reluctantly. 

"  He  found  the  Inhabitants  of  a  little  Tillage  so  in- 
hot/iitnt>le."—/l/i.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  lit., 
f  14. 

2.  Affording  no  convenience,  subsistence,  or 
shelter  to  strangers. 

"  Dreary  and  inhotnitablt  wartee."— Blair,  TO!.  T., 
•er.  t 

In  hos  pit  a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inhospita- 
ble; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
hospitable ;  inhospitahty. 

"The  inhoipitiibleneu  of  the  place."  —  fnifn : 
Memoirt,  voL  i.  (1641). 

In-b.ds'-pit-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inhospitable) ; 
->!/.}  In  an*  inhospitable  manner;  without 
hospitality. 

"  Fur  what  you  call  inhotpttaUy  drear. 
To  me  with  beauty  and  delight  api>ear." 

Francit:  Boract;  Epittlet.  i  xiv. 

*  In  housed ,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (1)  ;  Eng.  hous(e); 
and  sun0,  -ed.]    Housed.     (G.  Markham:  Sir 
R.  GrinuiU,  p.  51.) 

in  hu  man,  ;  in  hu  mane,  *in-hu- 
mainc,  a.  [Fr.  inhumain,  from  Lat.  inhu- 
manus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  humanus  =  hu- 
man, gentle  ;  Sp.  inhumano  ;  Ital.  innmano.] 

1.  Not  human  or  humane  ;  destitute  of  a 
feeling  of  kindness   or    tenderness  towards 
one's  fellow-creatures  ;  barbarous,  cruel,  sav- 
age, unfeeling. 

"  What  wretch  inhumane,  or  what  wilder  blood." 
Browne  :  Britannia!  Pailoralt,  bk.  ii..  s.  1. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  inhumanity 
or  cruelty. 

"  The  crueltie  of  the  Frenchemen  and  of  their  Inhu- 
mainc  dealyng  with  them. "—Ball:  Ben.  VI 11.  (au.  U). 

In-hii-man'-I-ty,  s.    [Fr.  inhumanite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inhuman  ; 
cruelty,  barbarity,  savageness. 

"  All  kind  of  subtil ty  and  violence  and  inhumanity 
was  employed  to  overturn  it."  —  Jortin  :  Chrittian 
Religion,  dis.  S. 

*  2.  An  inhuman  act  or  person. 

"  If  such  inh>imanitie»  actually  have  been  born,  It 
(s  certain  that  they  may  be  horn."— South,  vol.  vl., 
•er  9. 

In  hu  man  ly,    *  In-lra-mane-ly,    adv. 

[Eng.  inhuman ;  -ly.}    In  an  inhuman,  cruel, 
or  barbarous  manner ;  cruelly,  barbarously. 

"  Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  his  best  friends.'  —Burke  :  rind,  of  Sat.  Boc. 

*  In  hum '-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par. 

of  inhumo :  in-  =  in,  and  hitmo  =  to  bury ; 
humus  =  the  ground.]    To  bury,  to  inter. 

In-hu  -ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inhumatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inhumo.}  , 

*  1.  Ord.  iMng. :  The  act  of  burying  or  in- 
terring ;  burial ;  interment. 

"  In  some  localities  cremation  prevailed,  though  (n- 
humation  was  the  general  cnstmn.'—Oreemerll :  BritM 
Barrom,  p.  21. 

2.  Chem,. :    The  ae,t  of  burying  vessels  in 
warm  earth,  or  anything  similar,  that  their 
contents  may  be  exposed  to  a  steady  degree  of 
moderate  heat. 

*  In-hume',  v.t.    [Fr.  inhumer,  from  Lat  in- 
humo.] 

1.  Ord.  I/ing. :  To  bury ;  to  inter ;  to  de- 
posit in  the  earth,  as  a  corpse. 

"  Burled  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore." 
Byron :  Sitye  of  Corinth,  ZXT. 

2.  Chem. :  To  bury  a  vessel  in  warm  earth, 


so  as  to  heat  its  contents  moderately  «-Md 
equally.    [INHUMATION.] 

*  in  hurl',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  Hurl, 
v.  ]    To  drive  or  oast  in.    (Stanyhurtt  :  Virgil  ; 
Mneid  i.  559.) 

In'-i-a,  s.    [The  native  Bolivian  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Delphinidae  (Dolphins). 
Inia  boliviensis  inliabits  the  rivers  of  Bolivia, 
&!•.,  in  some  cases  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  male  is  fourteen  feet  long,  the 
female  but  seven. 

In'-I  -al,  a.  [INION.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
inion*  or  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

*  In-Im-ag'-In-a-ble.  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  imaginable  (q.v.)  J     Unimaginable  ;  in- 
conceivable. 

In  im'  Ic  al,  a.  [Lat.  inimicalis,  from  inirrA- 
cus  =  hostile  :  in-  =  not,  and  amicus  =  friendly.] 

1.  Having  the  temper  or  disposition  of  an 
enemy  ;  hostile. 

2.  Adverse  ;  hurtful  ;  harmful  ;  injurious. 

"  Associations  i  u  defence  of  the  existing  power  of  the 
sovereign,  are  not,  in  their  spirit,  inimical  to  the  con- 
stitution."— Brand  :  Kuay  on  Political  Atsociationt. 
(1796.) 

*  lii-Im-I-cal'-I-t^,  s.    [Eng.  inimical  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inimical  ;  hos- 
tility ;  unfriendliness. 

*  In-Im'-Ic-al-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  inimical  ;  -ly.J 
In  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  manner. 

*  In-Im-I-cI'-tious,  a.     [INIMICAL.]     Inimi- 
cal ;   hostile.    (Sterne  :  Letter  to  Warburton, 
1760.) 

*  Im-Im'-I-COUS.a.   [Lat  iniroteus.]   Hostile; 
unfriendly  ;  hurtful. 

"  It  Is  hard  of  digestion,  inimicout  to  the  stomach." 
—Ectlyn:  Acetaria. 

fal-Im-It-a-bll'-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  inimitable; 
-ity.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inimit- 
able ;  impossibility  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 


a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inimito- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  imitabilis  =-  that  can 
be  imitated  ;  imitor  =  to  imitate.]  That  can- 
not be  imitated  ;  incapable  of  being  imitated 
or  copied  ;  above  imitation. 

"  He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand." 

Cow/wr  .  Table  Talk,  S4t. 

In-Im'-It-a  -ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inimitable; 
-ness.}  Th~e  quality  or  state  of  being  inimit- 
able ;  inimitability. 

Jn-Im'-it-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inimitable)  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inimitable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  not 
to  be  imitated  ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

"These   two  small  but  inimitably  fine  poems."— 
Blair,  vol.  111.,  let  40. 


s.    [Or.  ivtov  (inion)  =  the  sinews  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  the  T«ck,  the  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  U  (tsX  genit.  ivo*  (inos)  =  strength, 
a  muscle,  fibrous  vessels.)    " 
Anat.  :  A  name  of  the  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

In-f-qul-tous,  a.  [Eng.  ini<]<iit(y);  -out.] 
Characterized  by  iniquity,  injustice,  or  wicked- 
ness ;  unjust  ;  wicked  ;  nefarious. 

"  Pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  invfuitout  service."— 
Burke  :  Vindication  of  natural  Society. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  iniquitous;  -ly.] 
In  an  iniquitous  manner  or  degree  ;  unjustly, 
wickedly. 


Jn-i'-qal-ty,   *  ln-1-qni-tee,  «.    [Fr.   ini- 
quite,  from  Lat  iniqnitatem,  ace.  of  iniyuitat 
=  injustice:  in-  =  not,  and  ccquitas  =  equal- 
ness,  justice  ;  cequus  =  equal,  just]    [EQUITY.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  equity,  fairness,  or  justice ; 
absence  of  just,  fair,  or  true  dealing;  a  devia- 
tion from  the  right ;  unrighteousness,  wicked- 
ness. 

"The  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  filth  and  fonle  iniquity." 

Sttenter :  F.  Q.,  V.  L  i. 

2.  An  iniquitous,  unjust,  or  unfair  act ; 
wickedness,  crime. 

"  When  their  ini.iuitia  are  at  full,  he  will  not  fail 
to  repay  vengeance  into  their  bosom."— Sharp :  S«r- 
mom,  voL  ii.,  ser.  1. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  character  who 
personified  one  of  the  vices  in  the  old  "  Mo- 
ralities."   He  was  the  buffoon  of  the  piece, 
his  chief  business  being  to  make  sport  with 


boil,  brfy ;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln.  bench;  go,  gem;  t.l.in.  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,   -Uon,  -slon  =  slifin;  (Ion,  sion  ?  zhun.   -tloo*.  -clous,  -alous  =  abas,   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  dele 
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Iniquous— injudicious 


and  mock  the  devil.    He  was  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  clown  and  harlequin. 

"Iniquity  came  in,  like  Hokos  Pokos,  in  a  juggler'i 
Jerkin.  —Ben  Jonton :  Staple  of  Jfetu. 

*  EL  Scot*  Law :  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  the  decision  of  an  inferior  judge  who  de- 
cided contrary  to  law,  in  which  case  he  was 
said  to  commit  iniquity. 

*  in-i-quous,  a.      [Lat.  iniquus  =  unequal, 
unfair  :  in-  =  not ;  <equu$  =  equal,  fair  ;  Sp. 
iniciw ;    Ital.   &  Port,   iniquo ;    Fr.  inique.] 
Unjust,  iniquitous,  wicked. 

"  Whatsoever  1»  don*  through  any  unequal  affection 
Ii  tniquout,  wicked,  and  wrong."— Shaftetbury  :  In- 
quiry Cone.  Virtue,  bk.  i.,  pt.  li.,  5  3. 

« In-lr-rt-ta-biT-i-ty.  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  irritab'Uity  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inirritable  ;  good-nature. 

*  in-ir'-ri-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
irritable  (q. v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  irritable  ;  good-natured, 
good-humoured. 

2.  Physiol. :   Not  possessed  of  irritability, 
not  excitable. 

•Jn-ir'-ri-ta-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  irritative  (q.v.).]  Not  irritative;  not 
accompanied  with  excitement :  as,  an  inirri- 
tative  fever. 

*  In  isle  (s  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-(l),  »nd  Eng. 
isle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  into  an  isle  or  island,  by  sur- 
rounding with  water. 

"It  begins  with  Bother,  whose  running  through  the 
woods,  milling  Oxuey."—  Drayton :  Poly-("bion,  i.  18. 
(Selden'i  fllutt.) 

2.  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  embrace. 

In  i  tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  initialis  = 
pertaining  to  a  beginning ;  initium  =  a  be- 
ginning, from  initus,  pa.  par.  of  ineo  =  to 
enter  into  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  eo  =  to  go ; 
Fr.  initial ;  Sp.  initial ;  Ital.  inixiale.] 

A.  An  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning ;  be- 
ginning ;  incipient:  as,  the  initial  symptoms 
or  stages  of  a  disease. 

"  Our  initial  age  is  like  the  melted  wax  to  the  prepared 
seal."— Olanvitt:  Vanity  of  Dogmatiting,  ch,  xlr. 

2.  Placed  at  or  standing  at  the  beginning. 

"  The  initial  letters  of  his  name  that  had  translated 
It,  were  printed."— Burntt :  Bin.  Reform,  (an.  1569). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  first  letter  of  a  word ; 
especially  the  first  letters  of  the  words  com- 
posing a  person's  name. 

"  Marked  with  L  (or  our  initial." 
A  Browning  :  Soliloquy  of  tin  Spanith  Cloitter. 

In-i'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  v.t.    [INITIAL,  a.] 

Comm.  it  Law :  To  mark  with  initial*,  M  a 
guarantee  of  validity,  or  correctness. 

*  in  I  -tlal-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng.  initial ; 
•ly.]     In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner ;  by 
way  of,  or  as  a  beginning ;  at  the  beginning. 

"  He  did  initially  and  in  part  exercise  these  func- 
tion* upon  earth."— Barrow  :  Strmont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  31. 

In  I  ti  ate  (tl  as  ship,  v.t.  k  i.    [INITIATE, 

a.  ;  Fr.  "ittitwT;  Sp.  iniciar;  Ital.  iniziart.} 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon ;  to  set  afoot,  to 
start,  to  introduce  :  as,  to  initiate  a  new  line 
of  action. 

"  To  whom  Burymachus  initiate* 
Their  vtteral  greeuauce." 

Chapman:  Homer  i  Odyuey  xvi. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  princi- 
ples ;  to  admit  into  a  secret  society  or  associa- 
tion by  instructing  in  its  principles  or  secrets. 

"  Initiated  in  arts. 
Which  some  may  practice  with  politer  grace." 

<;,w,*r:  Tatk.lv.  «S. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  per- 
form the  first  rite ;  to  take  the  initiative  ;  to 
begin. 

"The  king  himself  initiate*  to  the  power  ;' 
Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour." 
Pope :  Homer;  Odyuey  ill.  M4. 

In  I  ti  ate  (tl  as  Shi),  a.  &  i.    [Lat.  initiu- 
tu»,  pa.  par.  of  initio  =  to  begin ;  initium  =  a 
beginning. 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language ! 
L  Unpractised,  new. 

"  My  strange  and  self -abuse 
Is  the  initial*  tear."       SHakttp. :  JfacMh,  ill.  4. 

2.  Initiated ;  introduced  or  admitted  to  a 
knowledge  of ;  instructed. 

"  Initiate  In  the  secret  of  the  skies." 

Young:  Night  Thought*,  vi.  9*. 


IL  Law  :  A  man  is  said  to  become  initiate 
tenant  by  courtesy  in  his  wife's  estate  of  in- 
heritance on  the  birth  of  issue  capable  of  in- 
heriting the  same,  his  estate  not  being  con- 
summate till  the  death  of  the  wife. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  initiated. 

"The  bands  of  the  initiate  singing  their  tongs  to 
DtoeteT."—  Keary:  Outline*  (if  Primitive  Belief,  p.  248. 

If  From  the  fact  that  the  Latin  verb  initio 
had  the  secondary  meaning  •'  to  admit  to  secret 
religious  rites,"  it  was  adopted  by  early  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  =  to  baptize  ;  the  Latin 
initiatuswasemployedtodistinguishabaptized 
person  from  a  catechumen  not  yet  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice  ;  and  the  term  initiatio  signified 
the  full  participation  enjoyed  by  those  who 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  [DIS- 
CIPLINE, *.,  If  (1).] 

in  I  ti-a  tlon  (ti  as  shl),  i.  [Lat.  initiatio, 
from  initiate,  pa.  par.  of  initio  =  to  begin  ; 
Fr.  initiation;  Sp.  inittacion.) 

1.  The  act  of  initiating,  beginning,  or  enter- 
ing upon. 

2.  The  act  of  initiating,  introducing  to,  or 
instructing  in  the  rudiments,  principles,  rules, 
or  ceremonies  ;  the  act  of  introducing  or  ad- 
mitting to  a  secret  society  or  association. 

"  Every  one  should  pay  a  certain  sum  for  his  initia- 
tion."— Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  }  4. 

3.  An  introduction. 

"  Those  who  were  in  the  light  described  it  as  a  ter- 
rible initiation  for  recruits.  —Macaulay:  BM.  Eng., 
ch.  xili. 

4.  The  state  of  being  initiated,  admitted,  or 
introduced  to  acquaintance  with  anything. 

"From  a  late  initiation  into  literature."—  Pope  : 
Duneiad.  i.  (Note.) 

Jn-I'-tl-a-tlve  (ti  as  shl),  a.  *  «.  [Fr.  tni- 
tiatif,  from  Lat.  initiates,  pa.  par.  of  ijiitio.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving  to  initiate  or  begin  ; 
initiatory. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  initiatory  or  introductory  act  or  step  ; 
the  first  step  or  action  in  any  business  ;  a 
first  essay,  a  beginning,  a  start. 

2.  Power  of  initiating  or  beginning  ;   the 
power  or  right  to  take  the  lead  or  originate. 

"  The  French  Government  has  taken  the  initiative 
In  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations."—  Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Aug.  22,  1884. 

In-I'-tt-a-tor  (tt  as  shl),  *.  [Eng.  initiate); 
-or.}  One  who  initiates. 

"  The  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteries,  the  hiero- 
phautsaud  initiator!."  —  Warburton  :  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  ii.,  i  4. 

in-I'-ti-a-tdr-^  (tt  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  tni- 
tiat(e);  -ory.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning  or  intro- 
duction ;  introductory,  initiative. 

"To  exercise  his  champions  with  some  initiatory 
incounters."—  Bp.  Sail  :  Contempt.;  Sanuoni  Marriage. 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  for  initiation  ;  intro- 
ducing by  instruction  or  by  the  use  of  symbols 
and  ceremonies. 

"By  the  initiatory  rite  of  water  baptism."—  War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi.,  i  L 

*  m-I'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  initio,  from  initus, 
pa.  par.  of  ire«o  =  to  enter  into.]  A  beginning, 
an  initiation. 

"Injear  oils,  *  in-Jeal-ose,  v.t.  [Pref. 
in-  (1),  and  Eng.  jealous  (q.v.).]  To  make 
jealous.  (Daniel  :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  93.) 


v.t.    [Lat.  injectut,  pa.  par.  of  injicip 
•=•  to  throw  or  cast  in  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  jacio 
=  to  throw  ;  Fr.  injecter.] 
L  To  throw  or  cast  in  ;  to  dart  in. 

"  But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected 
lufalliby  cures  the  timber  affected." 

Swift  :  Wood,  an  Inuct. 

*  2.  To  instil,  to  inculcate. 

"Their  continual!  temptations  which  they  inject 
into  our  thoughts."—  Bithop  Hall  :  Sol.  i. 

*  3.  To  throw  in  ;  to  bring  forward  in  the 
middle  of  something  else  ;  to  intervene  with. 

"Cesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the 
same  scrupulous  demurs  to  stop  the  sentence  of  death." 
—Milton  :  A  mater  to  Eikon  Uasilike. 

*  4.  To  throw  or  cast  up. 

"  Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  surround 
Tb«  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey.    (Toad.) 

In-jeV-tlon,  «.  lLat.  tnjectio,  from  injeetus, 
pa.  par.  of  injicio  ;  Fr.  injection;  Sp.  injec- 
tion; Ital.  injezions,.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in. 


2.  That  which  is  injected  or  thrown  in. 

"To  minister  the  same  by  way  of  clystre  or  syringe* 
promising  us  that  the  said  injection  will  break  all  in- 
ward imiiostumes."—  P.  Holland  :  Ptinie.  bk.  xx.,  ch- 
illi. 

*  3.  Suggestion,  instigation 

"  What  might  be  suggested  by  our  own  corruption. 
without  any  injection  of  Satan."—  Putltr  :  Worthitti 
aiaacetterihire. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  art  of  filling  the  vsssels  and 
other  minute  tubular  organs  of  animals  with 
coloured  substances  more  clearly  to  exhibit 
their  relative  size,  arrangement,  and  relation 
to  the  surrounding  parts.    The  colour  is  in- 
jected by  means  of  a  syringe. 

2.  Thtrap.  :  The  art  of  injecting  any  thera- 
peutic agent  into  the  rectum,  or  of  introducing 
such  agent  under  the  skin,  &c.  ;  that  which  is 
injected.    [HYPODERMIC-INJECTION.] 

3.  Steam-engin.  :  The  act  or  process  of  inject- 
ing cold  water  into  the  condenser  of  a  steam  en- 
gine or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric  engine; 
the  cold  water  so  injected  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

injection-cock,  s. 

Steam-engin.  :  The  cock  which  closes  the  in- 
jection-pipe. 

injection  -condenser,  s.  A  cast-  iron 
vessel  of  any  convenient  shape,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
without,  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
cylinder  is  condensed  by  a  shower  of  cold 
water.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  in 
Watt's  original  engines  was  J  that  of  the  cy- 
linder, but,  according  to  present  practice,  it 
ranges  from  J  to  i  tliat  of  the  cylinder,  and 
sometimes  more.  [CONDENSER,  AIR-PUMP.) 

injection-pipe,  s. 

Steam-engin.  :  The  pipe  through  which  the 
injection  water  passes  to  the  condetiser  of  a 
steam  engine  or  the  cylinder  of  an  atmospheric 
engine.  In  marine  engines  the  injecticn-pipe 
is  open  to  the  sea  through  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  [AIR-PUMP,  CORNISH-ENGINE.) 

injection-syringe,  >. 

Surg.  :  A  syringe  for  administering  douche* 
or  medicines. 

injection-valve,  *. 

Steam-engin.  :  The  valve  which  governs  the 
entrance  of  water  into  the  condenser  from  the 
sea,  river,  or  well. 

in-Jec'-tor,  ».  [Eng.  inject;  -or.]  One  who  or 
that  which  injects  ;  specif.,  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  and 
especially  of  locomotives,  with  water.  It 
works  equally  well  when  the  engine  is  at  rest 
or  running,  and  in  that  respect  is  superior  to 
the  feed-pump  (q.v.). 

In-jeeV,  v.t.  IFr.  s'ingerer=.to  interfere,  to 
meddle.]  To  insinuate,  to  introduce  by  artful 
or  indirect  means. 

*  In-jSl'-ljr,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1):  and  Eng.  jelly 
(q.v.).]     To  deposit  or  Incorporate  as  in  a 
jelly.    (Tennyson:  Audley  Court,  25.) 

*  in-joln'  (1),  v.t.    [ENJOIN.) 

»  In-join'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
join  (q.v.).  I  To  join. 

••  The  Ottomites  .  .  . 
Have  there  injoined  them  with  a  fleet." 

Shukeip.  :  Othello,  i.  «. 

*  in-joint  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  join* 
(q.v.).J    To  disjoin,  to  break  up. 

"The  foresHid  bridge  by  a  mighty  temi>est  was  in- 
ioynted  and  broken."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  12«. 


--l-tj^,  s.  [I^at.  injucunditas,  from 
in-  '=  not,  and  jucunditas  =  pleasantness  ;  jtt- 
ctiud  us  =  pleasant]  Unpleasantness,  disagree- 
ableness. 

*  in-jud'-ic-a^-ble,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  judlcable  (q.v.).]     Not  cognizable  by  a 
judge. 

•  In  ju-di  -Cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2\ 
and  Eug.  judicial  (q.v.).]     Not  judicial  ;  not 
according  to  the  forms  of  law. 

In-jU>dI'-OiOtUk  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
judic  ions  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  judicious,  void  of  judgment  ;  acting 
without  judgment  or  due  consideration  ;  rash, 
hasty. 

"An  inexpert  and  injudicioia  person."—  Bp.  Ball: 
Catet  of  Conscience,  dec.  iii.,  con.  9. 

2.  Done  without  judgment  or  due  considera- 
tion ;  rash,  hasty,  unwise  :  as,  an  injudictout 
measure. 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pit, 
or,  wore*  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  CUD,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.qa  =  lew* 


injudiciously— ink 
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ln-ju-dl'-cions-l&  adv.  [Eng.  injudicious  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  injudicious  manner  ;  without  judg- 
ment or  due  consideration  ;  rashly,  hastily, 
inconsiderately. 

"  He  was  loudly  but  injudicinuily  censured  by  a 
great  many."— Jfetton  :  lAfe  of  OtdL 

In-Ju-dT-cious-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  injudicious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  injudi- 
cious. 

"  Injudicioutneu  blinds  their  wonder  or  liking  of 
the  third."—  Whitlock :  Manneri  of  the  Englith,  |>.  480. 

In-junc'  don,  *  in-junc-cion,  s.    [Lat.  in- 
junctio,  from  injunctus  =  imposed,  enjoined; 
pa.  par.  of  injungo  =  to  impose,  to  enjoin; 
FT.  injnnction.] 
L  Ordinary  La.ngua.gt : 

1.  The  act  of  enjoining,  directing,  or  bid- 
ding ;  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined ;  a  direction,  an 
order. 

"  Though  their  injunction  be  to  bur  my  doors." 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  iii.  i. 

IL  Law:  A  writ  or  process  granted  by  a 
court  of  equity,  and  in  some  cases  under 
§tat  ut c.s  by  a  court  of  law,  whereby  a  party  is  re- 
quired to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing,  certain 
acts,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 

"  The  first  peculiar  remedy  obtainable  on  this  ground 
Is  the  writ  of  Injunction,  the  most  ordinary  species  of 
which  is  that  which  operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
defendant  in  the  exercise  of  his  real  or  supposed 
rights  :  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  reme- 
dial writ  of  injunction,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
judicial  writ,  which  issues  after  a  decree,  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  execution.  This  writ  may  be  had 
to  stay  proceedings  at  law,  whatever  stage  they  may 
have  reached ;  to  restrain  alienations  of  property 
pendente  lite,  and  tenants  for  life  and  others  having 
limited  interest  from  committing  waste.  It  may  be 
granted  to  restrain  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, the  sailing  of  a  ship,  the  transfer  of  stock,  or 
the  alienation  of  a  specific  chattel,  to  prohibit  as- 
signees from  making  a  dividend,  to  prevent  parties 
from  removing  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  from  marry- 
ing, or  having  any  intercourse,  which  the  court  disap- 
proves of.  with  A  ward.  The  infringement  of  a  copy- 
right or  a  patent  frequently  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
this  beneficial  process  ;  which  may  also  be  had  to 
restrain  the  fraudulent  use  of  snule  marks,  or  of  the 
names,  labels,  or  other  indicia  of  the  makers  or  ven- 
dors of  goods  and  merchandize,  and  in  a  large  class  of 
eases,  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here."— 
Kackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  17. 

U  For  the  difference  between  injunction 
and  command,  see  COMMAND. 

In'- jure,  v.t.  [Fr.  injurier,  from  Lat.  injurior 
=  to  do  harm  to  ;  injuria  =  injury,  harm  : 
in-  =  not,  and  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  right, 
justice  ;  Ital.  ingiuriare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  injuriar.] 

1.  To  do  harm  to  ;    to  hurt  ;  to  damage  ; 
to  impair   the   goodness,  excellence,  value, 
Strength,  &c. 

2.  To  do  harm  or  hurt  to,  as  to  the  body  ;  to 
hurt  physically. 

"  Lest  heat  should  injure  us.  his  timely  care 
Hath  nnbesought  provided.* 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  1,057. 

8.  To  damage,  to  slander,  to  depreciate,  to 
tarnish. 

"  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name." 

Pope  :  Eisay  on  Criticitm,  598. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  happiness. 
6.  To  wrong  ;  to  do  an  injury  or  injustice  to. 
"When  have  I  injured  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?" 
Khaketp.  :  Richard  111.,  i.  S. 

6.  To  give  pain  to,  as  sensibility  or  feeling ; 
to  grieve,  to  hurt. 

7.  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

*  in  jure,  *.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  injuria.] 
Injury. 

In'-jur-er,  s.  [Eng.  injure) ;  -er.]  One  who 
injures,  hurts,  damages,  or  wrongs  another. 


In-jur-I-a,  «.    [Lat.] 

Law :  A  legal  wrong,  that  is,  an  act  or 
omission  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance 
as  a  wrong.  (Smitb-:  Manual  of  Common  Law, 
5th  ed.,  p.  418.) 

In-jur'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  injuriosus,  injurius= 
acting  unfairly  or  wrongfully,  from  injuria= 
an  injury  ;  Fr.  injurieux;  Sp.  &  Port.  inju- 
rioso ;  Ital.  ingiurioso.] 

1.  Injuring  or  tending  to  injure,  hurt, 
damage,  or  wrong ;  hurtful,  harmful,  mis- 
chievous, pernicious ;  causing  or  tending  to 
cause  hurt  or  damage  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  :  as,  the  injurious  consequences  of 
Bin  or  folly. 

*  2.  Acting  unjustly  ;  unjust,  tyrannical ; 
guilty  of  wrong  or  injury. 

"  The  injuriont  Roman  did  extort 
ThU  tribute."  Shaketp. .  Cymbeline,  ill.  1. 


•3.  Wrongful,  unjust. 

"  With  other  grievances  to  signify 
Th'  injuriout  act  committed  on  his  sou." 

Daniel  :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vii. 

*  4.  Detractory,  offensive,  reproachful,  con- 
tumacious. 

"  With  sclaunder  and  defame  inluriout." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Crtteide. 

*  5.  Insolent,  overbearing. 

••  Who  was  before  a  persecutor  and  a  blasphemer  and 
i.t/uriom."-!  Timothy,  i.  13. 

In-Jiir'-I-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  injurious  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful  manner  ;  so  as 
to  cause  injury,  hurt,  or  damage. 

2.  Wrongfully  ;  unjustly  ;  with  injustice. 

"  That  defence  of  myself  to  which  every  honest  man 
is  bound  when  he  is  injurioialy  attacked  in  print"— 
Dryden  :  Hind  i  Panther.  (Fret) 

In  jiir  -i-ous  ness,s.  [Eng.  injurious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  injurious;  hurt- 
fulness  ;  injury. 

"Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through 
sudden  necessities  of  state,  than  any  propensity  either 
to  injiirioutneu  or  oppression."—  Kikon  tiarilike. 

In'-JuT-y\  *  in-jur-ie,  3.  [Lat.  injuria,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  jus  (genit.  juris)  —  right,  jus- 
tice ;  Sp.  &  Port,  injuria  ;  Ital.  ingiuria;  Fr. 
injure.] 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice  ; 
an  injmstice  ;  a  wrong. 

"  You  do  me  shameful  injury." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  S. 

*  2.  A  crime. 

"  A  party  to  this  injury." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  v.  1. 

3.  That  which    injures,  harms,  or  hurts  ; 
that  which  occasions  loss,  detriment,  or  mis- 
chief ;  damage,  hurt,  harm. 

"The  former  [  private]  wrongs  are  an  infringement 
or  privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to 
individuals,  considered  as  individuals  ;  and  are  there- 
upon frequently  termed  civil  injuriei."—  Illackttone  : 
Commentaries  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

4.  An  offence  ;  an  insult  ;  an  annoyance. 

"The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuriei." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  T.  2. 

*  5.  A  hurt  or  disease  of  the  body. 

"  Thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were 
full  ripe.  —  Shaketp.  :  Henry  >'.,  iii.  6. 

*  &   Contumelious   or   abusive   language  ; 
abuse. 

"  He  fell  to  bitter  Invectives  against  the  French  king. 
and  spake  all  the  injuriei  he  could  divise  of  Charles."— 
Bacon. 

IT  Injury  is  the  most  general  term,  simply 
implying  what  happens  contrary  to  right  ; 
damage  is  the  inj  ary  which  takes  away  from 
the  value  of  a  thing  ;  hurt  is  the  injury  which 
destroys  the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a 
thing-  ;  harm  is  the  injury  which  is  attended 
with  trouble  and  inconvenience  ;  mischief  is 
the  injury  which  interrupts  the  order  and 
consistency  of  things.  The  injury  is  appli- 
cable to  all  bodies,  physical  and  moral  ;  dam- 
age is  applicable  only  to  physical  bodies. 
Trade  may  suffer  an  injury  ;  a  building  may 
suffer  an  injury  ;  but  a  building,  a  vessel,  a 
merchandize,  suffer  a  damage.  The  falling  of 
a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is  a  dam- 
age ;  the  injury  is  not  so  easily  removed  ;  the 
damage  is  easily  repaired.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

%  For  the  difference  between  injury  and  in- 
justice, see  INJUSTICE. 


v.t.    [INJURY,  *.]    To  injure  ;  to 
hurt.    (Lyly  :  Euphues,  p.  460.) 

In-jus'-tice,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  injustitia,  from 

in-  =  not,  and  jitstitia  =  justice.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  unjust  ;  want  of 
justice,  right,  or  equity  ;  unfairness  :  as,  the 
injustice  of  a  decision. 

2.  That  which  is  unjust  or  unfair  ;  any  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  another  ;  a  wrong  ;  an 
Iniquity. 

"  Still  these  broils  that  public  good  pretend 
Work  most  injutlice,  being  done  through  spite." 

flaniel  :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  L 

IT  The  injustice  lies  in  the  principle  ;  the  in- 
jury in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  mjwsticewhere  there  is  no  specific 
injury,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
injury  where  there  is  no  injustice.  The  wrong 
partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury  ;  it  is  in 
fact  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to  another, 
in  express  violation  of  justice. 

Inlc,  *  enke,  *  inkc,  s.  [O.  Fr.  enque  (Fr. 
encre),  from  Lat.  encaustum  =  the  purple-red 
ink  used  by  the  later  Roman  Emperors  ;  neut. 
of  encaustus;  Gr.  f-y«caiKTTO«  (engkaustos)  = 


burnt  in  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  icavo-ros  (kaustos)s* 
burnt ;  icai<a  (l.aio)  <=  to  burn.] 

L  A  coloured,  usually  black,  liquid  or  vis- 
cous material  used  in  writing  or  printing. 

2.  A  pigment,  as  Chinese  or  Indian  ink. 

3.  Comm.   <t  Chem,  :  A  liquid  or  pigment 
used  for  writing  or  printing.    Inks  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads  : 

(1)  Writing  inks  consist  either  of  coloured 
liquids,  or  of  finely-divided  coloured  precipi- 
tates, suspended  in  a  liquid.     The  essential 
ingredients  of  a  good  black  writing  ink,  are, 
an  infusion  of  the  best  nut-galls,  a  solution  or 
ferrous  sulphate  (copperas),  aud  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gum  to  retain  the  precipitate  in  sus- 
pension.    The  proportion  of  ferro*s  sulphate 
should  not  exceed  one-third  part  that  of  the 
nut-galls  used,  an  excess  of  astringent  vegeta- 
ble matter  being  necessary  for  the  durability 
of  the  ink.    Its  specific  gravity  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1045,   a  higher  density  indicating  that 
inferior  nut-galls  have  been  used,  these  re- 
quiring a  larger  proportion  of  galls  to  produce 
the  deep  black  colour.    The  infusion  of  nut- 
galls  contains  tannic,  or  galls-tannicand  gallic 
acids,  both  of  which  produce  deep  black  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  salts,  but  white  precipi- 
tates   with    ferrous    salts,   which,    however, 
readily  turn  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Hence,  in  making  ink,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  time  in  order 
that  the  ferrous  salts  may  be  converted  into 
ferric  salts,  and  the  tannic  into  gallic  acid. 
The  gum  is  added  to  retain  in  suspension  the 
precipitated  gallate  of  iron.    It  also  gives  a 
certain  gloss  to  the  ink.    In  some  inks  a  solu- 
tion of  logwood  is  used,  to  replace  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  nut-galls.    By  this  addition 
a  more  fluid  ink  is  said  to  be  obtained.    Red 
ink  is  a  solution  of  cochineal  or  pure  carmine 
in  ammonia,  or  of  brazil-wood  in  water.    Blue 
ink  is  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  and  oxalic 
acid  in  water.     Chrome  ink  is  a  preparation 
of  logwood  and  potassium  bichromate. 

(2)  Marking  ink  must  be  able  to  withstand 
the  action  of  soap,  alkaline,  and  acid  liquids. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate, coloured  with  lamp-black  aud  thickened 
with  gum. 

(3)  Copying  ink  must  be  thicker  than  or- 
dinary ink,  and  must  not  dry  too  quickly.     It 
is  usually  prepared  by  adding  a  little  sugar  or 
glycerine  to  ordinary  black  ink.     Its  specific 
gravity  should  not  exceed  1071. 

(4)  Printing  ink.    All  inks  used  for  printing 
consist  essentially  of  well-botted  drying  oils, 
mixed   with  lamp-black   or  other   pigments. 
Soaps  and   resinous   matters    are  frequently 
added  to  give  the  oils  the  required  consistency* 

4.  M ach. :  The  socket  of  a  mill  spindle. 

ink-berry, *. 

Botany : 

1.  An  American  name  for  Prinot  glaber. 

2.  Sandia  aculeata. 

irUt  blurred,  a.  Blurred,  obscured,  as 
disfigured  with  ink. 

ink-bottle,  *.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  hold- 
ing ink. 

ink-cup,  s.    A  dip-cup  for  ink. 
ink-cylinder,  s. 

Print. :  A  cylinder  rotating  in  the  ink- 
fountain  to  bring  the  ink  in  contact  with  the 
ductor  or  fountain-roller. 

ink-eraser,  s.    [ERASER.] 
ink-fish,  s.    The  cuttle-fish  (q.v.X 

ink-fountain,  s.  The  ink-reservoir  of  • 
printing-machine  from  which  the  ink  is  taken 
by  an  ink-roller  and  passed  to  the  ductor,  oi 
the  distributing-roller. 

ink-gland,  *. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  INKBAO  (q.v.).     (&  P. 

Woodward.) 

ink-glass,  *.    A  glass  vessel  for  holding 

ink  ;  an  ink-bottle. 

ink-pencil,  «.  A  pencil  filled  with  an 
ink-like,  indelible,  coloring  material  instead 
of  lead. 

ink-plant,  *. 

Bot. :  Coriaria  thymifolia. 
*  ink-pot,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  ink-bottle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Affected,  pedantic. 


b6u,  b6y;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh$n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Vc.  -  bel,  dfL 
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Ink-inlier 


ink-roller,  *.    [INKINO-ROLLER.] 
ink-sac,  s.    The  same  as  INKBAO  (q.v.). 
ink-Slice,  a.    A  paddle  for  handling  ink. 
ink-stone,  ink  surface,  ink-table, 

«.      [INKINO-TABLE.] 

ink-well,  s.  An  ink-cup  adapted  to  oc- 
cupy a  hole  in  a  desk,  its  top  letting  down 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  desk,  or  nearly  so. 

fair,  v.t.  [!NK,  «.]  To  blacken,  daub,  or  colour 
with  ink. 

"  With  ini«i  ruffles  and  claret  stains  on  hi  a  tarnished 
laced  coat"—  Thackeray :  Enylith  Humourutt,  lect  r. 

Ink  big,  s.    [Eng.  ink,  and  bag.] 

1.  ZooL :   A  bag  or   gland   found   in   the 
Cephalopoda.    It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  with  a 
thin  outer  coat.    The  animal  discharges  the 
contents  of  the  bag  through  a  duct  into  the 
water  when  it  wishes  to  conceal  itself  or  escape 
from  an  enemy. 

2.  PaUeonl, :   The  ink  of  the  ink-bag,  fre- 
qnently  consisting  of  finely-divided  particles 
of  carbon  suspended  in  fluid,  is  almost  in- 
destructible.    It  has   been   found  fossil   in 
secondary  rocks. 

3.  Comm. :  The  ink  of  the  inkbag  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  sepia. 

•  Ink  horn,  *  ink-borne,  *  inke-borne, 
•ynke  horne,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  ink,  and  horn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  to  hold  ink  ;  an  ink- 
bottle. 

"  Bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the  Jail ;  we 
•re  now  to  examine  those  men."— Shaketp. :  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  iii.  5. 

2.  A  portable  case  for  carrying  the  instru- 
ments of  writing. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pedantic,  affected,  high-sound- 
ing. 

"And  hee  that  can  catche  an  ynke-hnrne  terme  by 
the  taile,  him  they  coumpt  to  be  »  fine  Englishman.11 
—  Wilson :  Arle  of  Rhetorique,  p.  165. 

*  inkhorn  mate,  s.  A  bookish  or  pe- 
dantic fellow. 

"To  be  disgraced  hy  an  inkhorn-mate." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI..  ii.  1. 

•  Ink'-horn-ism,  s.     [Eng.  inkhorn;  -ism.] 
An  affected,  pedantic,  or  bombastic  expres- 
sion. 

"  Like  as  she  were  some  lighkskirts  of  the  rest, 
In  mightiest  inkhorntimi  he  can  thither  wrest." 
lip.  Hall,  bk.  ii.,  sat  8. 

Ink  -i -ness,  s.  [Eng.  inky;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inky. 

Ink  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  jiarticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing or  daubing  with  ink. 

inking  apparatus,  s. 

Print. :  Different  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  adapted  to  different  presses,  and  some  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds. 

taking-roller,  «. 

Print. :  A  roller  which  receives  the  ink  from 
the  inking-table  and  transfers  it  to  the  tyj>e  in 
hand-press  work.  In  power-presses,  several 
rollers  are  employed,  which  are  fed  with  ink 
from  a  trough,  distributing  it  and  transferring 
it  to  the  inking-roller. 

taking-table, «. 

Print. :  A  table  upon  which  ink  is  spread 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  inking-roller. 

Inking  trough,  s. 

Print. :  [INK-FOUNTAIN]. 

•In'-kle,  *  In  -de,  v.t.  [From  the  same  root 
as  Dan.  ymte ;  Icel.  ymta  =  to  murmur,  to 
mutter.]  To  murmur. 

"  To  incl»  the  truth."  A  liiaundcr,  «!«. 

In'-kle,  *  ly n  gell,  » lin-nl-ol,  *  in  ni  ol, 

«.  [O.  Fr.  ligneul,  lignel,  a  dimin.  of  ligne  = 
thread,  from  Lat.  tinea,  feni.  of  lineus  — 
herrj^en,  flaxen ;  linum  =  flax.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted,  with  which 
ladies  worked  embroidery. 

2.  A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape  ;  wrought 
•pinel.  Spinel  (q.v.)  is  known  as  unwrought 
inkle. 

"  fnk/et.  caddlsses,  cambrics,  lawn*."— Shaketp. : 
Winter1 1  Tale.  tv.  S. 

*  inkle-beggar,  s.    A  beggar  that  sells 
cheap  tape,  Ac.    (Adamt :  Works,  ii.  437.) 


*  inkle-weaver,  s.    A  weaver  of  inkle. 

[INKLE,  *.  2.) 

"  She  and  you  were  as  great  u  two  inklnfeattrt."— 
Swift :  Polite  Convertation,  con.  L 

U  Davies  (Supp.  Gloss.)  says  that  the  phrase 
"  as  thick  as  inkle-weavers  '  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  refugees  who  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  inkle  in  the  sixteenth  century 
naturally  consorted  together. 

ink  ling,  *  in  kel  ynge,  s.    [INKLE,  v.] 

1.  A  hint,  a  whisper,  an  intimation,  a  slight 
knowledge. 

"  Who  will  disdain. 
That  have  an  inkling  at  it,  there  to  look  ?  " 

Bu.ni/an :  Apology. 

*  2.  A  desire,  an  inclination. 

ink  mak  er,  *.  [Eng.  ink,  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  or  manufactures  ink. 

In-knit'  (I:  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knit  (q.v.).]  To  knit  in,  to  fasten  in. 

in  knot  (k  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  knot  (q.v.).]  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with 
a  knot. 

*  ink  -shed,  s.    [Eng.  ink,  and  shed  (q.v.).] 
A  spilling  or  using  of  ink. 

"  I  never  thought  the  parade  of  my  scanty  rat  lore 
would  involve  so  much  inkthed."—AU  the  fear  Round. 
March  24,  1388. 

ink -stand,  s.  [Eng.  ink,  and  stand.]  A 
vessel  of  glass  or  other  material  for  holding 
ink  or  other  writing  material. 

ink'-y,  a.    [Eng.  ink ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  ink  ;  like 
ink. 

"  An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue.™ 

Scott :  Lady  o/  the  Ldkt,  vi.  1». 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  ink. 

"  England  ...  is  bound  In  with  shame. 
With  inky  blot*  and  rutteu  i«irchmeut  bonds." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  II.  ii.  L 

3.  Black  as  ink. 

"  Tin  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother." 
Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  i  2. 

*  4.  Black,  gloomy,  miserable,  wretched. 

"  In  which  doth  swell  a  lake  of  inky  years 
Of  madding  lovers." 

Drammond :  Sou.  IS,  pt.  1. 

*  in  lace',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lase 
(q.v.).]    The  same  as  ENLACE  (q.v.)i 

*  in-lag'-ar-y,  *  in-la-ga -tion,  s.    [Bar- 
barous forms,  from  A.S.  inldgian,  in  imitation 
of  utlagand,  utlagation  —  outlawry.  ]    [!NLAW.  ] 
A  restitution  of  an  outlaw  to  the  protection 
and  privileges  of  the  law. 

in-laid',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [INLAY.] 

inlaid-work,  s.  That  in  which  one  ma- 
terial is  sunk  into  a  hollowing  in  the  surface 
of  another,  the  two  making  an  even  face. 
[BUHL,  REISNER-WORK,  MARQUETRY,  PAR- 
QUETRY, MOSAIC.] 

in'  land,  a.,  adv.,  &  *.    [Eng.  in,  and  land.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  the  interior  of  a  country  ;  remote  from 
the  sea. 

"  The  Isle's  rich  inland  parti,  let's  take  with  us  along." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  23. 

2.  Carried  on  within  a  county  ;  domestic  ; 
not  foreign  :  as,  inland  navigation. 

3.  Confined  or  limited  to  a  particular  coun- 
try :  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  foreign  one,  which  is  drawn  in 
one  country  on  a  person  living  in  another. 

*  4.  Refined,  civilized,  somewhat  polished  ; 
opposed  to  upland  (q.v.). 

"  An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  was.  In  his  youth, 
an  inland  inanT  —Shaketp. ;  At  You.  Like  It,  Iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  towards  the  interior  of  a 
country. 

d 

many  a  post." 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The  interior  or  inland  part 
of  a  country. 

"  Her  little  rills,  her  inland*  that  do  feed." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Wbion,  s.  2. 

2.  Old  Law  :  Demesne  land,  as  distinguished 
from  cnitland,  or  that  let  to  tenants. 

inland  cliff,  s. 

Geol. :  A  cliff  like  one  of  those  marking  the 
coast-line,  but  occurring  inland.  In  many 
cases  they  were  once  sea-cliffs,  and  occupy 
their  present  position  because  the  land  has 
been  subsequently  upheaved.  Inland  cliffs, 
formerly  sea-cliffs,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 


*  inland-man,  s.    An  inlander  (q.v.). 

"  Whereuuto  the  said  inland-men  may  be  Induced, 
seeim?  the  others  go  forth  to  adventure  their  lives  for 
their  defence."— Strype :  Memorials  (au.  1657). 

inland  revenue,  «. 

Taxation:  The  inland -levied  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  corresponding  to  the  internal 
revenue  in  this  country.  [See  EXCISE.] 

Inlanrl -revenue  officer :  A  subordinate  govern- 
mental functionary,  formerly  called  an  excise- 
officer. 

inland  sea,  ».  A.  large  body  of  salt 
water  not  connected  with  the  ocean,  as  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Caspian  Sea ;  or  partially  so, 
as  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 

*  in' -land  er,  s.     [Eng.  inland;   -er.}    One 
who  "lives    inland,    or   in   the  interior  of  a 
country. 

"  The  Inlander*  be  of  the  Brutians,  the  Aprustanes, 
only."—/".  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

*in'  land  ish,  a.  [Eng.  inland;  -ish.]  De- 
noting something  inland ;  native,  inland. 

*  in  lap  -I  date,  v.t.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 

Lat.  tapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =•  a  stone.]  To 
make  stony  ;  to  turn  or  convert  into  stone  ;  to 
petrify. 

"Some  natural  spring  waters  will  inlapidate  wood  ; 
so  that  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the 
part  above  the  water  .shall  continue  wood,  and  the 
part  under  the  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of 
gravelly  stoue."— Uacon  :  flat.  But.,  |  8$. 

*  fa-lard',  v.t.    [ENLARD.] 

*  in- large',  v.t.    [ENLARGE.] 

•fa-law",  v.t.  [A.S.  inldgian.]  To  clear  or 
free  from  outlawry  or  attainder ;  to  restore  to 
the  privileges  and  protection  of  the  law. 

"  It  should  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to 
make  laws,  who  themselves  were  not  inlawtd."— 
Bacon :  llenry  VII.,  p.  12. 

in-lay',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lay  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  lay,  place,  or  insert  in  ;  to  diversify 
with  different  bodies  inserted  into  the  ground- 
work or  substratum. 

"  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  jiatiues  of  bright  gold." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  \enict,  T. 

*2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale." 

Warton  :  Firtt  of  April, 
*3.  To  interlard. 

"  Thence  borrow'd  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their 
story.— Milton :  Silt.  Eng.,  bk.  vl. 

*  in-lay1,  s.    [INLAY,  v.]    Matter  or  materials 
inlaid  or  prepared  for  inlaying. 

"Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground."      Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  70J. 

fa-lay'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inlay;  -er.]  One  who 
inlays  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  inlaying. 

"The  swelling  bunches,  which  are  now  and  then 
found  on  the  old  trees,  afford  the  inlayer  pieces  curlousl> 
charnbletted."— Evelyn  :  Silea,  bk.  L,  ch.  xviii.,  {  5. 

in-lay" -ing,  s.    [INLAY,  v.]    [INLAID-WORK.] 

*  in-league',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

league  (q.v.).J  To  form  or  conclude  a  league 
with  ;  to  league  ;  to  join  in  a  league. 

"With  a  willingness,  inleague  our  blood 
With  his."  Ford :  Broken  Heart,  ill.  4. 

*  In-leag'-uer,  v.i.  [Cf.  BELEAGUER.]   To  sit 

down  with  an  army  ;  to  blockade. 

"Scylla  did  inleagaer  before  the  city  of  Athens."— 
P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  161. 

*  in  leek ,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  leak  (?).] 
-A  hole  where  water  leaks  in.     (Sianyhurst: 

Virgil ;  JEneid  iii.  538.) 

in' -let,  s.    [Eng.  in-,  and  let.] 

1.  A  passage  by  which  an  enclosed  place 
may  be  entered  ;  a  means  of  entrance  or  in- 
gress. 

"  A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive." 

Addition:  Virgil;  Georgia  IT. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  tho 
sea  or  a  large  lake  ;  a  creek. 

"  All  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side  were  held  by 
the  Romans. "—Hilton:  Hilt.  Eng.,  bk.  1L 

*  3.  Any  material  or  substance  inserted  or 
Inlaid. 

*  in-let  -ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  »n,1  Eng. 
letter  (q.v.).J    To  engrave  with  letters. 

in  Ii  er,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lie,  v. ;  -or.] 
Geol. :  An  expression  used  to  indicate  au  iso- 
lated exposure  of  an  unOerlying  bed  which  is 
still  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  deposits  of 
later  date.  '  It  is  principally  found  in  beds 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


inlighten— inning 


which  are  more  or  less  curved,  the  higher  parts 
of  which  have  been  removed  by  denudation 
and  so  brought  the  lower  bed  to  light.  The 
converse  of  outlier  (q.v.). 

silent),  v.t.    [ENLIGHTEN.] 

',  V.t.      [ENLIST.] 

•  In-live',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
Hi*  (q.v.).]    To  give  life,  spirit,  or  animation 
to ;  to  animate. 

"  What  fihe  did  here,  by  great  example,  well, 
T'  intiva  posteritie,  her  fame  may  tell." 

Ben  Jontan :  Eleg.  on  Lady  Anne  Pawtet. 

•In-lSck',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.v.).]  To  lock  up  or  inclose  one  thing  in 
another. 

•  In-lu'  mine,  v.t.    [ENLUMINE.] 

In'-iy,  o.  4  adv.    [A.8.  inZic  (a),  inliee  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Internal,  secret,  heartfelt. 

"  Did'st  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love." 
Shakeip.  :  Tu>o  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li,  T. 

B.  As  adv. :   Internally,  within,  secretly, 
In  the  heart,  mentally. 

" '  Save  him,  my  God  ! '  she  My  cries." 

Moore :  fire  Wonhippert. 

In'-mate,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
mate,  s.  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  lodges  or  dwells  in 
the  same  house  as  another  ;  one  who  occupies 
any  place  or  dwelling ;  a  resident  or  dweller 
In ;  especially  spoken  of  occupants  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  prisons,  &c. 

"He's  but  a  new  fellow, 

An  inmate  here  in  Rome,  as  Catiline  calls  him." 
Ben  Jonton :  Catiline,  U.  1. 

*  B.  As  adj. :   Dwelling  or  residing  in  a 
place ;  admitted  as  a  resident  or  occupier  of 
the  same  place  ;  internal. 

"  To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  166. 

•  In' -meats,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  pL  of 
Eng.  meat.] 

1.  The  edible  viscera  of  pigs,  fowls,  Ac. 
(Peacock :  Manley  <t  Corringham;  Gloss.) 

2.  The  entrails. 

"  I  shall  try  six  inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmrat*." 

Taylor:  Philip  van  jtrteeelde,  lit  1. 

•  In-mesh',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng.  mesh 
(q.v.).]    To  bring  or  involve  within  meshes, 
as  of  a  net. 

•  In-mew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mew  (q.v.).]    To  inclose  or  shut  in,  as  in 
a  mew  or  cage. 

•  In' -more,  a.     [Eng.  in,  and  more.]     Inner. 
(P.  Hollaml :  Camden,  p.  131.) 

In  most,  *  ine-maste,  a.    [A.S.  innemest.] 

1.  Deepest   or   furthest   within ;   remotest 
from  the  surface. 

"Shortly,  within  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme." 

Spenter :  ritiont  of  the  WorUCt  Vanity. 

2.  Most,  secret ;  deepest. 

"  Still  there  within  the  inmntt  thought  he  grew." 
Byron :  Lara,  i.  19. 

\nn,  *  in,  *  inne,  *.  [A. 8.  in,  inn,  from  in, 
inn  =  within  ;  Ir.el.  inni,  from  inn,  inni  = 
Indoors ;  i»  =  in.] 

1.  A  house  of  lodging  and  entertainment 
for  travellers. 

"  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an 
inn  where  he  bad  not  been  in  a  brawl."— .Vacaulay : 
Bift.  Em.,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Lodging,  abode,  residence,  habitation. 

"  Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night."       Spenter:  f.  Q.,  I.  i.  S3. 

3.  A  college  of  municipal  or  common  law 
professors  and  students.    [IT  (2).] 

*  1.  The  town  residence  of  a  nobleman  or 
person  of  quality. 

U  (1)  Inns  nf  Chancery:  Colleges  in  which 
young  students  formerly  began  their  law 
studies.  They  are  now  occupied  chiefly  by 
attorneys,  solicitors,  &c. 

(2)  Inns  of  Court:  Colleges  or  corporate 
societies  in  London,  to  one  of  which  all  bar- 
risters and  students  for  the  bar  must  belong ; 
also  the  buildings  belonging  to  such  societies 
In  which  the  members  of  the  inn  dine  together, 
and  barristers  have  their  chambers.  There 
are  four  such  inns— viz.  :  the  Inner  Temple, 
the  Middle  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

•Inn,  f.i.  &  t.    [INN,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  take,  up  lodging ;  to  lodge 
at,  or  as  at  an  iun. 


B.  Transitive: 

L  To  lodge  and  entertain. 


2.  To  house,  to  get  in,  to  store  in  a  house 
or  barn.  (Lit.  it  jig.) 

"  Howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did 
bear  good  fruit,  yet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  harsh  and  bitter ;  all  was  inned  at  last  into 
the  kings  barn."— Bacon:  ffenry  fit.,  p.  «7. 

•In-nas-cI-blT-I-tfc  ».  [Late  Lat.  innasci- 
bilis  =  that  cannot  be  born.]  Self-existence  ; 
the  state  or  quality  of  never  having  been  born 
or  begotten. 

"  Innatcibilitti  we  must'admit 
The  Father. '     Daeici :  Minim  in  ttodum.  p.  17. 

In   nate,  a.     [Lat.  innatus,  from  in-  =  in,  and 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  nascor  =  to  be  born.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inborn,  natural,  native,  not  acquired. 

"  An  innate  clinging 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life."  Byron  :  Cain,  i.  1. 

2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  contrasted  with  what  is  derived  from 
experience. 

"  That  untaught  innate  philosophy." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  lit  89. 

*3.  Inherent. 

"  The  blood  turns  back  to  the  breast ;  and  there,  by 
an  innate,  but  wonderful  faculty  is  turned  into  milk. ' 
— P.  Fletcher:  Purpto  Itiand,  it.  (Note  S.) 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Gen. :  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  any  struc- 
ture. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  an  anther) :  Attached  by  its  base 
to  a  filament,  as  distinguished  from  adnate 
and  versatile  (q.  v.) 

innate-Ideas,  *.  pi : 

Philos.:  The  term  generally  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  xoivat  tvvoicu.  of  the  Stoics — 
"  general  -notions  developed  in  the  course  of 
nature  in  all  men  "  (Diog.  I.  vii.  54) — though 
the  earlier  teachers  of  that  school  regarded 
these  ideas  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  per- 
ceptions, not  as  innate.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  taught  that 
"  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  innate,  and 
destitute  of  all  experience."  On  the  Continent 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  revived  by 
Descartes,  who  held  that  the  notion  of  things, 
truth,  and  thought  were  naturally  common  to 
all  men.  Leibnitz  said  that  "  the  ideas  of 
being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good, 
are  innate  in  the  mind ; "  though  his  innate 
ideas  are  rather  slumbering  than  conscious 
notions.  The  doctrine  will  be  found  in  the 
second  elegy  of  Sir  John  Da  vies'  Nosce  Teipsum, 
and  in  the  De  Veritate  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbnry.  On  the  opposite  side,  Locke 
(Hitman  Underst.,  bk.  i.),  Culverwell  (Light  of 
Nature),  and  later  writers  may  be  consulted. 

*  In-nate',  v.t.      [INNATE,  a.]      To  call  into 
being. 

"  The  first  innating  cause 
Laughs  them  to  scorn." 

ilaritnn :  Antonio' t  Revenge,  iv.  1. 

*  In-nat'  ed,    a.     [Eng.  innat(e);  -ed.]     In- 
nate, inborn,  natural. 

"  But  no  charme 

The  Muses  have  these  monsters  can  disanne 
Of  their  innated  rage." 
Uabington :  Cattara,  pt  i. ;  To  Mr.  B.  PorUr. 

*  In'-nate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  innate;   -ly.]     In 

an  innate  manner ;  naturally. 

*  In-nate -ness,   s.     [Eng.    innate;    -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  innate. 

*  In-nat'-Ive,   o.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
native  (q.v.).J     Native,  natural. 

"And  for  the  safe  accesse. 
His  sonue  shall  make  to  his  innatiur  ]>ort." 

Chapman  :  ffumer ;  Odyuey  v. 

*In-nat-ur-ar-*-ty,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  naturality  (q.v.).]  Unnatural  conduct. 

"  Innaturalitu  amongst  kindred  [is]  infamous."— 
Korth :  Plutarch,  p.  S07.  (Margin.) 

*  In-nat'-ur-al-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Bug.  naturally  (q.v.).]     Not  naturally  ;  not 
according  to  nature. 

*In-naV-Ig-a-ble,  a.  j;Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  navigable  (q.v.).J  Not  navigable  ;  that 
cannot  be  navigated  or  traversed  by  ships. 

"  Which  Acheron  surrounds,  the  innavigable  flood" 
Dryilen  :  firyil :  jBneia  vi.  16L 

* In-n&V'-Ig-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  innavigable); 
-ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  navigable. 

*inne,  prep.    [!N.] 
"Inne,  *In,  s.    [!NN,  «.] 


"Inne,  v.t.    [!NN,  v.] 

*  In-nect',  v.t.  [Lat.  innecto  =  to  tie  or  fasten 
to,  togetlier,  or  about:  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
necto  =  to  tie,  to  fasten.]  To  fasten  together. 
(Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  139.) 

In'-ner,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  innera,  from  in  =  in.)  . 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Interior ;  farther  inw».rd  or  nearer  th« 
centre  than  something  else. 

"  Many  families  are  established  in  the  West  Indie*, 
and  some  discovered  in  the  inner  parU  of  America."— 
AdMvm:  Spectator. 

2.  Interior,  internal,  spiritual. 


3.  Not  obvious ;  dark,  esoteric  :  as,  an  inner 
meaning. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  part  of  a  target  immediately  outside 
the  bull's-eye,  enclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  range. 

2.  A  shot  striking  that  part  of  the  target. 

"  Scores  which  gave  averages  of  innert  or  more.*— 
Timei.  July  21,  1884. 

t  inner-bark,  s. 
Bot. :  The  liber  (q.v.X 
inner-forme,  s. 

Print.  :  [FORM,  *.,  II.  6  (1)  &  (2)]. 

inner-house,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
chambers  in  which  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session  hold  their 
sittings  in  Edinburgh ;  applied  also  to  the 
divisions  themselves,  and  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Outer  House,  in  which  the 
lords  ordinary  sit  to  hear  motions  and  causes. 
All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  regular  form,  by  summons,  letters  of 
suspension,  or  advocation,  reach  the  Inner 
House  after  passing  through  the  Outer  House. 

inner-parts,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Those  portions  of  the  harmony  that 
are  not  at  the  top  or  bottom 

inner-pedal,  5. 

Music :  A  sustained  note  in  one  of  the  inner 

parts.      [SUSTAINED-NOTE.] 

inner-plate,  s. 

Arch. :  The  wall-plate  in  a  double-plated 
roof,  which  lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
the  other,  or  outer-plate,  having  its  side  nearer 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wall. 

inner-post,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  brought  in  at  the  fore- 
side  of  the  main-post,  and  generally  continued 
as  high  as  the  wing-transom  to  seat  the  other 
transoms  upon. 

inner-square,  -. 

Carp. :  The  edges  forming  the  internal  right 
angle  of  a  carpenter's  square. 

*  In'-ner-est,  o.     [Eng.  fatter;   super,  suft 

-est.]    Inmost,  innermost. 

*In-ner-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inner;  4y.]  More 
within  ;  nearer  the  centre. 

In'-ner-mpst,  a.  [A  corruption  of  A.8.  t«- 
neinest  =  inmost  (q.v.)].  Farthest  inward  or 
within  ;  most  remote  from  the  surface. 

*  In-ner-va'-tion  (1),  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 

nerve,  and  suff.  -ation.]    A  state  of  nerveless- 
ness. 

In-ner-va'-tion  (2),  s.  [Eng.  innerve;  -ation.] 

•  1.  Ord.   Lang. :  The  act  of  in  nerving  or 
strengthening ;  the  state  of  being  innerved. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  function  of  the  nervous 
system;  nervous  excitement ;  special  activity 
excited  in  any  jart  of  the  nervous  system. 

*  In-nerve',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
nerve  (q.v.).]  To  give  nerve  to,  to  strengthen, 
to  invigorate. 

*  Inn'-hold-er,  s.    [Eng.  inn,  s.,  and  holder.} 
One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  an  inuke.per. 

14  Whether  as  well  they  as  butchers,  innholdert.  and 
victuallers,  do  sell  that  which  is  wholesome  and  at 
reasonable  prices."— Bacon  :  The  Judicial  Charge,  tc. 

Inn' -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  inn,  v. ;  -ing.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  gathering  in  of  grain, 
harvest,  4c. 

"The  gathering  and  inning  of  some  harvest."— 
P.  Holland  •  Plinie.  bk.  xviii.,  cb,  vi. 


,  boy;  p^ut,  Jd\H;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
•Cian,  -tian  =  irti^n.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -{ion.  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Innis— innovation 


2.    Fig.   (PI.):  The  time  during  which  a 
person  or  party  is  iu  office. 
IL  Technically  (PI.) : 

1.  Baseball  and  Cricket :  The  time  or  turn  for 
batting,  either  ef  an  individual  player,  or  of  a 
whole  side. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Lauds  recovered  from  the 
sea. 

in  nis,  i.    [ENNIS.] 

*  In'-ni-ten-cjr,  s.  [Lat.  innitens,  pr.  par.  of 
innitor:  in-  —  in,  ou,  aud  tutor  =  to  lean.]  A 
leaning  or  resting  upon  ;  pressure. 

"The  innitiwy  and  stresse  being  uiade  upon  the 
hypouiochliou  or  fulcluiunt  iu  the  decussation." — 
Browne  :  Cynu'  Oarden,  ch.  ii. 

'  in-nix  -ion  (x  as  ksh),  s.  [Lat.  innixus, 
pa.  par.  of  innitor.]  A  resting  upon  ;  incum- 
bency. 

Inn  keep  er,  .-•.  [Eng.  inn,  and  keeper.]  One 
who  keeps  an  inn  ;  a  taverner,  an  inuholder. 

"The  sou  of  an  innkeeper  paused  himself  ou  the 
yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth."— 
MtLcauLay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

In  no  99^0,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocentia, 
from  (/iuoce)i»-=  innocent  (q.v.);  Sp.  iiiocencia; 
Ital.  innocenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocent ; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  any  quality  which 
can  hurt  or  injure ;  innoxiousness,  harmless- 
ness  :  as,  the  innocence  of  a  medicine. 

"  Suited  to  a  goldeu  age  aud  to  the  first  innocency  of 
nature.  '—Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular 
crime  or  sin  ;  guiltlessness. 

"  For  innocence  condemned  revenge  I  vowed." 
Pitt:  \'irgtt;  .fneidii. 

3.  In  a  moral  sense1,  freedom  from  crime, 
•in,  guilt,  or  fault ;  purity  of  heart  and  life  ; 
integrity. 

"  Or  that  high  God  in  lieu  of  innocence, 
Imprinted  had  that  token  of  his  wrath.' 

Spenter  :  F.  <?.,  II.  ii.  4. 

4.  Freedom  from  any  thought  of  evil;  liarm- 
leesness  ;  simplicity  of  heart. 

"  When  boyish  innocence  visa  all  my  praise." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  Sit. 

5.  Simplicity ;  mental  weakness  or  imbe- 
cility, bordering  on  silliness. 

"  Who  has  not  only  his  innocence,  which  is  much  to 
excuse  him."— Shakeip. :  Winter's  Title,  v.  1. 

*  6.  The  state  of  not  being  contraband  of 
war  ;  the  state  of  being  lawfully  conveyed  to 
a  belligerent. 

t  ln'-no-5en-9y»  s.  [Lat.  innocentia,  from 
innocens=  innocent  (q.v.).]  Innocence. 

"That  so  death  aud  judgment  may  find  me  pre- 
pared, if  not  with  uuspotted  innocency,  yet  with 
hearty  aud  sincere  repentance."— Stttlingjieet :  Ser- 
mont,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  «. 

In' -no -cent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  innocens 
=  harmless  :  in-  =  not,  and  nocens,  pr.  par.  of 
noceo  =  to  hurt ;  Sp.  inocente;  Ital.  innocente.] 

A.  An  adjective : 

1.  Not  hurtful,  harmful,  or  noxious;   in- 
noxious ;  free  from  any  quality  which  can 
hurt  or  injure. 

2.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  any  particular 
crime  or  wicked  action  ;  not  guilty,  guiltless. 
(Now  followed  by  of.) 

"  I  was  innocent  from  any  private  malice." 

Shuketp. :  Henry  rill.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Morally  free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  fault ; 
not  tainted  with  sin  ;  guiltless  ;  pure  iu  heart 
mm  I  life  ;  upright,  inoffensive,  blameless,  sin- 
less. 

"  Hem  that  liadden  wrouxe  suspectioa 
Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custauce." 

Chaucer  :  (!.  T.,  8,104. 

4.  Lawful,  permitted  ;  not  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

"  Bobbery  wu  held  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  inno- 
Mnt  but  honourable."— Slncaulay :  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  Not  contraband  of  war  ;  not  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

6.  Simple  ;  weak  in  intellect ;  imbecile. 

"  She  hlta  me  a  blow  on  the  ear,  and  calls  me  imw- 
eent,  aud  lett  me  go.  —  Ben  J onion:  silent  Woman,  i.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  is  free  from  guilt,  crime,  or 
fruit ;  an  innocent  person. 

"  So  pure  an  innocent  a.  that  same  lambe." 

SpenKr:  F.  Q..  I.  i.  (. 

2.  A  pei-son  wanting  in  intellect ;  a  natural ; 
to  idiot 

*' A  dumb  innocent  that  could  not  say  him  nay."— 
HuOcetp. :  AITt  Wen  that  Sndi  Well,  iv!«. 

If  For  the  difference  between  innocent  and 
guiltless,  see  GUILTLESS. 


If  Massacre  or  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  massacre  or  murder  of 
the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod 
(Matthew  ii.  16.) 

2.  Part.  Slang :  The  abandonment,  towards 
the  close  of  a  session,  of  bills  introduced  by 
the  Government,  but  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  stand  a  chance  of  their  being  passed  during 
that  session. 

innocent-conveyances,  s.  pi. 

Law :  A  covenant  to  stand  seized  ;  a  bar- 
gain, sale,  aud  release  ;  so  called  because  they 
convey  the  actual  possession  of  the  property 
by  construction  of  law  only. 

Innocents'  day,  s. 

Church  Hist.,  &c. :  The  English  name  for  the 
feast  celebrated  on  Dec.  28,  to  commemorate 
the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  by 
Herod,  in  the  hope  of  killing  Jesus.  It  was 
probably  first  celebrated  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth,  or  early  in  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  English  Church,  it  has  a  proper  Collect, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel,  but  no  Vigil.  It  is  known 
in  the  Latin  Church  as  the  Feast  of  Holy  In- 
nocents, and  Mass  is  said  in  purple  vestments, 
probably  because  the  Innocents  "  did  not  enter 
heaven  till  Christ  at  His  Ascension  opened 
it  to  those  who  believe."  On  the  octave  the 
vestments  are  red,  the  proper  colour  of  mar- 
tyrs. In  the  Greek  Church  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated on  Dec.  29,  and  is  known  as  the  Feast 
of  the  14,000  Holy  Children.  [MARTVR.] 

*  In  no  9ent  Ive,  a.    [Eng.  innocent;  -ive.} 
Tending  to  innocence  ;  innocent. 

"  Thecoutentmeuts  of  innocent  ive  piety."— Feltham  : 
Reiolvet.  pt  ii.,  res.  06. 

in'-n6-9ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  innocent ;  -ly.] 
*  1.  Without  hurt  or  harm  ;  harmlessly. 

2.  Without  guilt ;  guiltlessly  ;  uprightly. 

"  He  preserueth  the  welfare  of  the  righteous,  and 
defeudeth  them  that  walke  innocently."— Prooerbt,  ii. 
|1ML) 

3.  With  simplicity  or  innocence  of  heart ; 
guilelessly. 

"  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turned  all  inquiry  light  away." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  30. 

in  noc'-u-a,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  Lat. 

innocuus  ="  harmless,  innocuous.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Ophidia  (Snakes),  con- 
taining the  Colubriformes,  or  Innocuous  Co- 
lubriform  Snakes.  They  have  no  decided 
venom  gland,  though  a  special  non-venomous 
one  and  a  groove  may  be  present.  The  jaws 
are  armed  with  numerous,  solid,  curved  teeth; 
the  body  is  covered  with  rows  of  large  scales, 
and  the  head  with  plates. 


Families :  Acrochordidae  ( Wart-Snakes),  Dryiophidao 
Whin-Snakes),  Dipsadidaj  (Nocturnal  Tree  Su;ikes), 
Lycodoutidoe  (Ground  Snakes),  Amblycephalidas 


(Blunt-heads),  Deudroiiliidaj  (Tree  Snakes),  P« 
phida:  (Desert  Snakes!,  Rachiodoiitidss  (Throat-toothed 
Snakes),  Homalonsidaj  (Fresh  water  Snakes),  Colu- 
bridoe  (True  Snakes).  Pythonidw  (Rock  Snakes),  Ery- 
cidaa  (Sand  Snakes),  Tortricid«  (Rollers),  and  Uropel- 
tida)  |  Rough-tails).  (Duncan,  etc.) 


'-It-y,  s.  [Eng.  innocu(ous)  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocuous  ;  uarm- 
lessness. 

In  noc'  u  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  innocuus,  from  in-  =. 
not,  and  nocuus  =  hurtful;  noceo  —  to  hurt; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  innocuo.] 

1.  Harmless  ;   producing  no  evil  result  or 
effect  ;  innocent. 

2.  Harmless  ;  doing  no  injury  or  harm. 

"A  generous  lion  will  not  hurt 
•trate,  nor  an  elephant  an  t'nnoci 
ton  :  Anat.  of  ileluncholy,  p.  348. 

H  Innocuous  Colubrijbrm  Snakes  : 

Zool.  :   [INNOCUA]. 

in-noc'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  innocuous  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  innocuous  manner;  without  harm  or 
injury  ;  harmlessly  ;  without  mischievous 
effects. 

"  Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks." 

Wor.,iworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  lit 

ln-noc'-u  ous-n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  innocvout; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  innocu- 
ous ;  harmlessness. 

"  That  innocnoiunru  at  the  effect  makes,  that,  al- 
though  in  itself  it  be  as  great  as  the  other,  yet  'tis 
little  observed."—  Digby  :  On  Bodiet,  ch.  ix. 

*  In  no  date,  v.t.     [Lat.  innodotus,  pa.  par. 
of  innodo  :  in-  =  in,  and  nodus  —  a  knot  ]    To 
bind  up,  fasten,  or  include,  as  in  a  knot.  (Lit. 
d-fig.) 

*  In  no  m'-in-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  innomina- 
bills,  from  in-  —  not,  and  nominal:  His  =  that 


may  be  named  or  nominated  ;  nomino  =  to 
name  ;  nomen  (genit.  nominis)  =  a.  name.] 

A.  As  adj. :    That  cannot  or  may  not  be 
named  or  mentioned  ;  unspeakable. 

"And  then  namely  of  foule  thynges  innominable." 
Chaucer  :  Testament  of  lave,  bk.  i. 

B.  Assubst.  (PI.):  Trousers;  inexpressible* 
(Soutliey :  The  Doctor,  p.  t>88.) 

In  nom  in  ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  innominatuti 
in-  =  not,  and  naminatus,  pa.  par.  of  nomino  at 
to  name  ;  nomen  —  a  name.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  named,  nameless. 

B.  .-Is  substantive  : 

Anut. :  The  innominate  artery  (q.v.). 
" The  accessibility  of  the  iiininniniite  iu  the  neck.* 
—Vuain:  Anatomy  (ed.  1st),  p.  3S5. 

innominate-artery,  s. 

Anat. :   The  largest  of  the  vessels  which 

Kroceed  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  arises 
•om  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  before 
the  carotid  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely  to- 
wards the  right,  and  divides  into  the  right 
subclavian  and  the  right  carotid  artery.  It 
varies  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one  inch, 
or  less.  Called  also  the  Brachycephalio 
Artery. 

innominate-bone,  s. 

Aiutt. :  The  os  coxw,  or  pelvic  bone.  It  it 
constricted  in  the  middle  and  expanded  above 
and  below,  and  much  bent.  It  articulates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the 
sacrum,  and  with  the  femur.  In  early  life  it 
is  in  three  portions  :  the  ilium,  the  os  pubis, 
and  the  ischium.  They  begin  to  ossify  before 
birth,  but  the  process  is  not  completed  till 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  year. 

*  innominate-contracts,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Law :  Contracts  which  had  no  particu- 
lar names,  as  permutation  and  transaction. 
(Wliarton.) 

innominate- veins,  *.pL 

Aiiut. :  Two  trunk  veins  receiving  the  blood 
returning  from  the  upper  limbs  through  the 
subclavian  veins,  and  from  the  head  and  neck 
by  the  jugular  ones.  Called  also  the  Biuchy- 
cephalic  Veins. 

in'-no-vate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  innovatits,  pa.  par. 
of  innovo :  in-  =  in,  and  novo  =  to  make  new  ; 
novus=  new  ;  Fr.  innover;  Sp.  innovar;  ItaL 
innovare.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  alter  or  change  by  the  introduction 
of  something  new. 

"All  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  o» 
habitual  character."— The  Rambler,  No.  179. 

2.  To  bring  in  or  introduce  by  way  of  some- 
thing new. 

"  All  thi«e  who  had  innovated  anything  in  religion." 
— Clarendon :  Religion  *  Policy,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  innovations  ;  to  introduce  novel- 
ties ;  to  make  or  introduce  changes  or  altera- 
tions in  anything  established. 

•Time  itselfe,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly."— llncon:  Essayt ;  Of  Innovations. 

2.  To  invent;  to  introduce  or  put  forward 
new  things. 

"  But  every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedan- 
try aud  poetry  ;  every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  in- 
noeate.'—Itryden:  Virgil;  .fneid.  (Dedic.) 

In-no-va'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  innovatio,  from  in- 
novatus,pa,.  par.  of  innow—  ix>  ir.iiovate(q.v.); 
Fr.  innovation;  Up.   in/iuvociun;    Ital.   inno- 
vozione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  innovating  ;  the  introduction 
of  novelties  or  changes  in  things  established. 

"  Perdicas,  whose  ambitions  innouatinn  was  (be  said) 
to  be  preueuted  in  tyme."— Brende:  (Juintut  Curl  ha, 
to.  309. 

2.  A  change  made  by  the  introduction  '£ 
something  new  in  things  established,  as  lawa, 
customs,  rites,  &c. 

"  He  knew  how  to  use  technical  law  to  cover  the 
most  startling  innovations."— Gardiner  t  Mulllnntr; 
Introd,  to  Eng.  /lift.,  ch.  Iii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  shoot  which  has  not  completed 
its  growth.    Used  specif,  of  the  new  branches 
of  mosses  produced  by  a  process  of  renewal 
from  axillary  buds  by  the  side  of  the  theca,  or 
of  the  anthcridia. 

2.  Religions  (PI.) :  New  doctrines  introduced 
by  professed  reformers  into  any  faith  with  the 
view  of  harmonizing  it  with  the  science  of  the 
age,  or  new  observances  to  adapt  it  to  the 


Ate,  At,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
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modern  feeling.  Such  innovations  are  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  the  majority  of  wor- 
shippers, who,  accepting  as  of  Divine  origin 
both  the  doctrines  and  practices  sought  to  be 
altered,  look  on  the  innovations  as  impious. 
Josephus  complained  of  such  innovations  in 
his  Jewish  Wars,  and  the  introducer  of  inno- 
vations in  Christian  doctrine  or  practice  finds 
determined  resistance  in  whatever  section  of 
the  Church  he  may  attempt  to  operate. 

3.  Scots  Law  :  A  technical  term  for  the  ex- 
change, with  the  creditor's  consent,  of  one 
obligation  for  another,  so  as  to  make  the 
second  obligation  take  the  place  of  the  first, 
and  be  the  only  subsisting  obligation  against 
the  debtor,  the  obligant's  remaining  as  before. 
Called  also  novation  (q.v.). 

•Jn-ni-va'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  innovation; 
-ist.]  One  who  introduces,  or  is  in  favour  of, 
innovations. 

*  in'-no-vat-Ive,  a.    [Eng.  innovate);  -ive.] 
Introducing  or  tending  to  introduce  innova- 
tions ;  characterized  by  innovations. 

"  Some  writers  are  .  .  .  innovative."—  Hall  :  Modern 
fnylith,  p.  27. 

In  no  vat  or.  *  in  no  vat-our,  s.  [Eng. 
innovate);  -or;  Fr.  innovateur  ;  Ital.  innova- 
tor e  ;  Sp.  innovador.] 

1.  One  who  introduces  novelties  or  innova- 
tions;  an  introducer  of  changes   in  things 
established. 

"  As  ardent  A  spirit  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to 
destroy  the  monument*  of  the  piety  tuid  the  glory  of 
ancient  ages."—  flurte  :  Letter  to  William  Elliot.  Kiq. 

2.  One  who  mattes  changes  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  innovations  or  novelties. 

Jn  noxious  (noxious  as  nok  shus),  a. 

[Lat.  innoxius,  from  in-  =  not,  and  noxius  = 
hurtful,  noxious  ;  noceo  =  to  hurt.] 

1.  Harmless,  innocent  ;  not  producing  or 
tending  to  produce  mischievous  or  ill  effects. 

"  They  being  benign  and  of  innoxious  qualities."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiiL 

*  2.  Innocent,  harmless  ;  free  from  guilt  or 
sin. 

"  The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age." 
Pope  :  Prol.  to  Satirei,  395. 

In  noxious  ly  (noxious  as  nok  -shus), 
adv.  [Eng.  innoxious;  -ly.] 

1.  Harmlessly  ;  without  causing  harm  or 
ill-effects. 

"  Mercury  which  is  tnnoxioutly  given  in  many  cases 
erode."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  ii.  191. 

*  2.  Without  suffering  harm  or  ill  effects. 

"For  auiuiils  that  can  iimoxioutly  digest  these 
poysous,  become  antidotal  unto  the  poysoii  digested." 
—  arotme:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  viL,  ch.  xvii. 

in-noxious-ness  (noxious  as  nok  shus)  , 

«.  [Eiig.  innoxious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  innoxious  ;  harmlessness,  inno- 
cence. (Mad  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  vii.  373.) 

*  In'-nu-ate,   v.i.     [Lat.  innuatum,  sup.  of 
innuo  •=  to  give  a  nod,  to  hint.]    To  intimate, 
to  hint,  to  signify. 

"An  it  Agamemnon  would  innuate,  that  as  this 
low  (being  splayed)  is  free  from  Veuua,"—  Chapman  : 
Samer;  Iliad  xix.  (Comment.) 

*  In-nu'-bi  -lous,  a.     [Lat.  innubilus  =  with- 
out clouds  :  in-  =  not,  and  nubila  =  clouds.] 
Free  from  clouds  ;  clear. 

ln-nu  en  do,  In-n-e'n'-dd,  s.  [Lat.  innu- 
endo =  by  intimation;  gerund  of  inn-no  =  to 
nod  towards,  to  intimate  :  in-  =  in,  towards, 
and  nuo  =  to  nod.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  indirect  or  oblique  hint 
or  intimation  ;  an  insinuation. 

"As  by  the^ay  of  innuendo. 
Lucut  is  made  a  non  Incendo." 

Churchill  :  tihott,  bk.  1L 

*  2.  Law  :  A  law  term,  most  used  in  declar- 
ations, and  other  pleadings  ami  the  office  of 
this  word  is  only  to  declare  and  ascertain  the 
person  or  thing,  which  was  named  incertain 
before  :  as  to  say,  he  (innuendo,  the  plaint  ill) 
is  a  thief  :  when  as  there  was  mention  before 
of  another  person.    (Blount  :  Glossogr.) 

*in-nu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  inmtens,  pr.  par.  of 
tnnuo^to  nod.  to  hint]  Conveying  a  hint 
or  intimation  ;  insinuating,  significant. 

Innuit,  s.  [Native  word  =  the  people.]  The 
name  by  which  the  Esquimaux  call  themselves. 
The  name  by  which  they  are  ordinarily  known 
to  outsiders  is  an  Algonquin  word. 


bn'-I-t^,   *.    [Fr.  innumera- 
bilite,  from  tat.  innnmerabUitas,  from  innume- 


rabttis  =  innumerable  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or 
state  of  being  innumerable. 

in-nu'-mer-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inntt- 
mentbilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  nttmerabUis  = 
that  can  be  counted  or  numbered  ;  8p.  innu- 
merable, innombrable;  Ital.  innumerabile.] 

L  Not  to  be  counted ;  impossible  to  be 
counted  or  numbered  for  multitude  ;  count- 
less, numberless ;  indefinitely  numerous. 

"  Innumerable  multitude  of  forms." 

Wordtwirth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*  2.  As  if  proceeding  from  very  large  num- 
bers of  performers. 

"  Thy  praises,  with  the  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  M7. 

In-nu'-mer-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  innumerable) ; 
-ly.\  Withou't  number,  so  as  to  be  innumer- 
able. 

"  Sparkling  brands,  innumerably  waved." 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxix. 

*  In-nu  -mer  ohs,  o.    [Lat.  innumerus,  from 
in- =  not,  arid  numerus  =  number  ;  numero=. 
to  number,  to  count.]    Too  many  to  be  num- 
bered or  counted  ;  countless,  innumerable. 

"  The  gathered  flocks 
Are  In  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  pressed." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  395. 

*  in-nu-tri  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nutrition  (q.v.).]    Want  or  failure  of  nutrition 
or  nourishment. 

In-nu-trl'-tious,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
inttrttio?ts(q.v.).]  Not  nutritious,  not  nourish- 
ing ;  not  affording  nourishment. 

*  in-nu'-trf-tlve,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nutritive  (q.v.).]  Not  nourishing,  innutritious. 

I'-no,  *.  [Lat.  ft  Gr.  =  in  class,  myth.,  a 
daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Zygaenidae  ;  Ino  statices 
and  I.  <j!obularice  are  enumerated  by  Stephens 
as  British. 

*  In-d-be'-di-ence,  ».     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  obedience  (q.v.).]    Disobedience  ;  failure 
to  obey. 

"As  bi  inobfdience  of  oo  man  manye  been  maad 
synuers,  so  bi  the  obedience  of  oon  mauye  schulen  be 
Juste."—  WycHfe:  llomamv. 

*  in-d-be'-di-ent,  *  in  o  be  dy  ent,  a.  & 

s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  obedient  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adj. :  Not  obedient ;  disobedient. 


B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  disobedient. 


in-i-be'-di-ent^,  adv.  [Eng.  inobedient  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  disol>edient  manner,  disobediently  ; 
by  disobedience. 

"Whom  I  have  obstinately  and    innbetliently   of. 
f  elided.  "—Burnet  :  Hat.  Reform,  an.  1536. 


l'-J-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Lat.  obligo  =  to  bind.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  binding  or  obligatory. 

"  The  invalidity  or  inobligabUUy  thereof'—  Sander- 
ton  :  Workt.  v.  c:. 

*  in-ob-serv'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  inobservabilis, 
from  in-  =c  not,  and  observo  =  to  observe  ;  Fr. 
inobstrvable.]   Not  observable  ;  that  cannot  be 
observed  or  perceived. 

*  In-o'b-serv'-anoe,  s.     [Lat.  inobservantia, 
from  inobservans  =  inobservant  (q.v.).J    Want 
of  observance  ;  a  failure  to  observe  or  keep  ; 
disobedience. 

"  Breach  and  inobstrvance  of  certain  wholesome  and 
politic  laws  for  government."  —  Bacon  :  Judicial 
Charge, 

in-ob-serv'-ant,  a.  [Lat  inobservans,  Jrom 
in-  =  not,  and  observans  =  observant  (q.v.)  ; 
Fr.  inobservant;  Ital.  inobservante.]  Not  ob- 
servant ;  not  taking  notice  or  heed  ;  heedless. 

"  lie  has  been  inobservant  or  Impudent."—  Bunt  : 
Strmont.  vol.  vi.,  ser.  23. 

»  In  6b  ser  va  tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  observation  (q.v.);  Fr.  inobservation.] 
Want  or  neglect  of  observation. 

"  These  writers  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  the  most 
shauiefull  inobierrati»n."—Shut-l(/nrd:  On  the  Crea- 
tion, p.  111. 

*  in-6b7tru'-sive,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

obtrusive  (q.v.).]   Not  obtrusive  ;  unobtrusive. 
(Coleridge.) 

*  In-ib-tru'-slve-l^,   adv.      [Eng.  inobtru- 
sive  ;  -ly.]    In  an  inobstrusive  manner  ;  un- 
obtrusively. 


"  in-ob-tru'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inobtr*. 
sive ;  -ness.]  Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
obtrusive  ;  unobtrusiveness. 

in-o-car'-pln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  inocarp(u»); 
-in.]  A  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the 
juice  of  the  Inocurpns  edulis.  The  juice  is  at 
first  colourless,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air 
turns  red,  and  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  inso- 
luble in  ether. 

in  ;  6  -  car' 7  pus,  s.    [Gr.  Is  (is),  genit.  Ivor. 

(tnos)  =  a  fibre,  and  <copir-6s  (karpos)  =  fruit. 
Named  from  the  fibrous  envelopes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelacese,  tribe  Her- 
nandia.  Inocarpus  edulis,  the  Otaheite  chest- 
nut, is  a  large  tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
white  flowers  in  racemes,  followed  by  kidney- 
shaped  nuts,  eaten,  when  roasted,  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Pacific,  the  Eastern  Islands,  &c. 

*  in-So-CU-pa'-ticn,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  occupation  (q.v.).]    Want  of  occupation . 

in-o^eV-a-mus,  s.  [Gr.  Is  (is),  iv6s  (inos)  = 
strength,  force  .  .  a  fibre,  and  xepofiof  (kera- 
mos)  =  potter's  earth,  a  tile.] 

Pal(eont. :  A  genus  of  Aviculidse  (Wing- 
shells).  The  shell  is  inequivalve,  ventricose, 
radiately  or  concentrically  furrowed,  with 
prominent  umbones,  a  straight,  elongated 
hinge-line,  and  numerous  transverse,  close-set 
cartilage  pits.  It  is  akin  to  Perna.  Seventy- 
five  species  known,  all  fossil  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  chalk.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  In-Sc'-u-la-ble,  a.    [Lat.  inocu1(o)  =  to  in- 
oculate ;"  Eng.  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inoculated. 

2.  That  may  communicate  disease  by  inocu- 
lation. 

inoculable  bubo,  s. 

Path. :  A  bubo  which  has  been  inoculated 
with  morbid  matter.  Called  also  virulent  bulw. 

in-6c'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Lat  oculus  = 
the  eye,  arid  Eng.  suff.  -an] 

Entom.  (Of  Antenna) :  Inserted  in  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

in-OC  -U-late,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Lat.  inoculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoculo  =  to  graft  a  bud  of  one  trea 
on  to  another.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  [II.  1,  2]. 

2.  Fig. :  To  implant  in  tne  mind  of  any 
one  certain  opinions  foreign  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :   To   perform    the   operation   of 
engrafting  or  budding.    [INOCULATION,  *  1.] 

2.  Med. :   To  introduce  variolous  or  other 
morbific  matter  into  the  system  with  the  view 
of  mitigating  the  severity  of  small-pox  or  any 
other  disease. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  had  two  of  her  children  in- 
oculated iu  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement."— 
Ltcky:  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  IT. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  inoculation  (q.v.). 
If  To  inoculate  grass : 

Agric. :  To  take  pieces  of  sward  from  an 
old  meadow,  and  spread  them  over  a  piece  of 
grass-land  somewhat  deficient  in  verdure. 

in-Sc-u-la'-tion,  *.  [Lat  =  an  engrafting; 
Fr.  inoculation.] 

*  1.  Bot. :  Grafting  by  the  insertion  of  buds ; 
the  operation  of  budding  (q.v.). 
2.  Medically: 

(1)  The  act,  art,  or  operation  of  communi- 
cating a  disease  to  the  bodily  frame  by  intro- 
ducing, by  one  or  more  punctures  in  the  skin, 
or  otherwise,  the  specific  poison  by  which  ii 
is  produced. 

(2)  (Spec.) :  The  introduction  in  such  a  man- 
ner  of  variolous   matter   into  the   system. 
Whether  or  not  inoculation  for  small-pox  was 
known  in  China  and  India  at  an  earlier  period 
than  in  Europe  is  doubtful.    It  seems  to  have 
been  practi  ea  in  South  Wales  without  attract- 
ing notice.     It  was  to  Constantinople   tr,«il 
America,  F  irope,  and  the  world  were  indebted 
for  the  di:  jovery.    In  A.D.  1713  Dr.  Emanuel 
Timoni,  a  Greek  physician    there,   wrote   a 
letter  to  Dr.  Woodward  in  favour  of  inocula- 
tion, which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  was  a  notice  of  a  work  in  its 
favour  by  Dr.  Pylarini,  the  Venetian  consul 


boil,  boy;  pout.  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  cliorns,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan. -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -ti  ,n, -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,   -clous,  -sious-ahu*.    -ble,    die,  i    -  bel,  dej. 
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at  Smyrna.  In  1715  inoculation  was  also 
•upported  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  English  sur- 
geon who  had  travelled  in  Turkey;  but  the 
actual  introduction  of  the  practice  iuto  Eng- 
land was  brought  about  by  a  letter  written 
in  a  lively  style  from  Turkey  in  1717,  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Returning 
to  England,  she  had  her  child  inoculated  in 
1721.  Dr.  Keilh,  who  had  seen  the  practice, 
submitted  his  child  to  it.  Then  six  condemned 
criminals,  pardoned  by  George  I. on  condition 
of  their  consenting  to  be  inoculated,  followed 
successfully,  after  which,  on  April  19,  1722, 
the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline  were 
inoculated.  A  few  days  after  three  inoculated 
persons  died,  one  being  a  child  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunder  land  ;  and,  six  case*  having  been  fatal 
out  of  244  conducted  by  Dr  Boylston  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  between  June,  1721. 
and  January,  1722,  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  inoculation,  so  that  only  about  897 
persons  were  inoculated  in  the  first  eight  years. 
Gradually,  however,  it  made  way,  and  was 
firmly  established  by  1798,  in  which  year 
Dr.  Jenner  announced  the  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation (q.v.).  Before  this,  the  improved  me- 
thods introduced  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Button 
had  reduced  the  mortality,  which,  in  1797, 
1798,  and  1799,  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  was 
only  1  in  662.  Inoculation  for  small-pox  is 
performed  by  applying  the  variolous  matter  to 
a  few  scratches  made  upon  the  skin.  It  com- 
municates actual  variola,  which,  however,  as 
a  rule,  is  of  a  mild  type,  but  acts  as  an  excel- 
lent prophylactic  against  a  malady  of  more 
virulent  character.  The  stage  of  incubation 
Is  shorter  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the  natu- 
ral small-pox.  The  quantity  of  the  eruption  is 
moderated  and  the  chief  force  of  the  disease 
is  expended  upon  the  skin,  to  the  relief  of 
the  internal  organs.  While  inoculatfon  pro- 
tects the  individual,  he  may,  in  a  natural  way, 
communicate  the  disease  to  others,  and  that 
in  malignant  form.  Inoculation  is  no 
longer  practiced,  vaccination  having  taken 
its  place. 

"Inoculation  was  Introduced  into  England  from 
Turkey  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu."— Lrcky  :  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  I.,  ch.  IT. 

fn-oc  -u-la-tor,  «.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  One  who  engrafts  plants. 

2.  One  who  inoculates  for  the  small-pox. 

"  Had  John  a  Oaddesden  been  now  living,  he  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  inoculaton.  —  Friend  : 
HMory  of  Phyiick. 

*  in-6'-di-ate,  v .t.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
odium  =  hatred,  odium  ;   Ital.  inodiare  =  to 
hate.  ]    To  make  hateful,  to  bring  into  odium 
or  hatred. 

"  Partly  to  inndiate  and  imbittcr  sin  to  the  chastised 
•Inner."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  6. 

*  in-o'-ddr-ate,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
odoratus  —  liaving  an  odour  or  scent ;  odor  — 
odour.]  Having  no  scent  or  odour  ;  inodorous. 

"  Wh  i  tcs  are  more  inadornte  than  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  coloured."— Bacon :  Natural  BMory,  j  607. 

*  In-o'-dor-ous,  a.  [Lat.  inodorus,  from  in-  = 
not,    and   odorut  =  scented ;    Fr.  inodore.] 
Wanting  scent  or  smell ;  having  no  smell. 

"  Some  white  bodies  an  inodoroui  and  Insipid." — 
Boyle  :  Work*,  lit.  :,0 1. 

In-of-fen'-sive,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
offensive  (q.v.);  Fr.  inqffensif;  Sp.  inojeiisivo; 
Hal.  inoffensiiiO.] 

1.  Not  offensive ;  giving  no  offence  or  pro- 
vocation ;  harmless,  quiet. 

"In  manners  the  most  inoffentive  of  men." — Uac- 
aulay  :  Bat.  Eny.,  ch  vi. 

2.  Causing  no  uneasiness  or  alarm. 

"Should  infants  have  taken  offence  at  any  thing, 
mixing  pleasant  and  agreeable  apiwarances  with  it 
must  be  used,  till  it  be  grown  incentive  to  them."— 
locke :  '<»  Education. 

3.  Harmless,  innocent,  innocuous. 

"  Thus  thy  praise  shall  lie  expressed, 
Intiffennee,  welcome  guest  I "      Camper :  Cricket. 

4.  Not  causing   any  obstruction    or  hin- 
drance ;  unobstructed. 

"  From  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffcniive,  down  to  hell." 

Hilton:  P.  i.,  x.  80S. 

in-Of-fSn'-rfye-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inoffensive; 
-ly.}  In  an  inoffensive  manner ;  without  giv- 
ing offence ;  without  harm. 

"  Not  thus  inoffmtively  preys, 
The  cankerworm.  Indwelling  fo«  1" 

Coteper:  Innocent  Thief.    (Trans.) 

In  if  fen  sive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inoffensive; 
-ness.]  The  qunlity  or  state  of  being  inoffensive. 

"  Here  must  hee  wiadome  and  inoffentittneue  of  car- 
riage."— Bp.  Hall:  K/i.  vi.,  dec.  4. 


*  fal-6f-f I'-Olal  (Ci  as  sh),  a.    [fret,  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  official  (q.v.).]    Not  official,  unoffi- 
cial, not  done  officially  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
official :  as,  an  inofficial  communication. 

*  fci-6T-f I  -Cial-ly  (ci  as  sh),  adv.     [Eng. 
inofficial;  -ly.\    In  an  inofficial  manner;  not 
officially  ;  without  the  usual  forms. 

*  ln-6f-f  I'-cious,  a.    [Lat.  inofficiosus,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  officium  =  duty ;  Fr.  inofficieux; 
Ital.  inofficioso.]    Not  attentive  to  duty  ;  re- 
gardless of  natural   obligation  ;    neglectful ; 
heedless. 

"Thou  drown'st  thy  selfe  in  inoMctout  sleepe." 

Ben  Jonson :  Kingt  Entertainment. 

inofficious  testament,  s. 

Law :  A  will  contrary  to  a  parent's  natural 
duty,  by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  inheritance. 

*  in  oil ,  v.t.   [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  oil  (q.v.).] 

To  anoint. 

"  As  well  as  if  he  was  inoiled."—Stryi>e :  Cranmer, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

in'  6  lite,  s.    [Gr.  Is  (is),  genit.  iros  (inos)  =  a 
fibre,  and  At'Oos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CALC-SINTER  (q.v.). 

*  In-op-er-a'-tton,  s.    [Lat.  inoperatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inoperor  =  to  work  :   in-  =  in,  and 
operor  =  to  work  ;  opus  (genit.  operis)  =  work.] 
Agency,  influence. 

"  Here  is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  prevention,  but  an 
effectual  inoperation,  yea  »  powerful  creation."— Bithop 
Hall :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-dp'-er-a-tlve,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
operative   (q.v.).]     Not  operative;   not  pro- 
ducing a  result  or  effect ;  having  no  operation. 
"  Though  the  divine  knowledge  ...  be  of  itself  in- 
operattte."— South:  Sermont,  voL  vi,  ser.  4. 

Xn-d-per'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opercular  (q'.v.)I]  [!NOPERCULATA.] 

Of  univalve  shells :  Having  no  operculum  or 
lid.  (Owen.) 

in-o-per-cu-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Lat.  opercutata,  neat.  pi.  of  operculatus,  pa, 
par.  of  operculo  —  to  furnish  or  cover  with  a 
fid  ;  operculum,  =  a  cover,  a  lid.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Pulmoniferous  Molluscs 
having  the  shell  inoperculate  (q.v.).  It  con- 
tains the  highest  families  of  the  Pulmonifera, 
viz.,  Helicidae,  Limacidae,  Oncidiadae,  Lim- 
niticUe,  and  Auriculidae. 

in-d-per'-cu-late,  o.    [INOPERCULATA.] 

Zool. :  Not  having  an  operculum  or  lid  clos- 
ing the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal 
withdraws  into  it  for  shelter. 

"The  rest  are  inoi>emilate,  and  sometime*  shell- 
\es»."— Woodward :  Jfollutca  (1879),  p.  285. 

in-o-per'-CU-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  opercuiated.]  The  same  as  INOPERCUI^ATE 
(q.v.). 

"  !noi>erculated  Pulmonifera.  consisting  of  five 
families."— Dallai:  Sat.  EM.,  p.  797. 

*  in-op'-in-a-blo,  a.   [Lat.  inopinabilis,  from 

iii-  =  not,  and  opinor  =  to  expect.  ]    Not  to  be 
expected.  . 

*  in -op'- 1 -nate,  a.     [Lat.  inopinatus ;  Fr. 
inopine.]     Not   expected,    unexpected ;    not 
looked  for. 

"Casual  and  inri/iinate  cuct."—Time'iStorehouu. 

in  6p  por  -  tune,  a.  [Lat.  inopportunus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  opportunus  =  opportune 
(q.v.);  Fr.  inopportun;  tip.  inoportuno ;  Ital. 
inopportune.]  Not  opportune  ;  inconvenient, 
unseasonable. 

fe,  -ip-por-tune-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inoppor- 
tune; -ly.]  In  an  inopportune  manner  or 
time ;  unseasonably,  inconveniently. 

"  Even  that  holy  exercise  may  not  be  done  inoppor- 
tunely, uor  iuiportuuely."— Donne:  Letter  to  Sir  U.  O. 

*  In-8p-pdr-tun'-I-ty,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  opportunity  (q.v.).]    Want  of  opportu- 
nity ;  unreasonableness. 

*  In-6p-pres'-siVe,  a.     [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 
Bug.  oppressive  (q.v.).]     Not  oppressive,  not 
burdensome. 

*  in-Sp'-U-lent,  a.     [Pi-ef.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
opulent  (q.v!).]    Not  opulent;  not  affluent  or 
rich ;  poor. 

Jn-or'-dl-na-cy,  *.  [Eng.  inordinate)  ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate  ;  de- 


viation from  order  or  regularity  ;  irregularity, 
disorder,  excess,  want  of  moderation,  inordi- 
nateness. 

"  They  become  very  sinful  by  tbeexcess,  which  wen 
not  so  in  their  nature  ;  that  inorMitacy  sets  them  in 
opposition  to  Uod's  designation."— Government  of  tht 
Tongue. 

in  or  di  nate,  *  in-or  di  nat,  a.     [Lat 

in-trdinutus'  from  in-  =  not,  and  ordinatus  — 
set  in  order ;  Ital.  inordiiwto.]  Irregular,  not 
in  order,  disorderly,  excessive,  immoderate, 
passing  all  bounds,  intemperate. 

"  He  could  not  accuse  Tillotson  of  inordinate  ambi- 
tion."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

In-or'-di-nate-ly,  *  in-or-di-nat-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  inordinate ;  -ly.]  In  an  inordinate  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  irregularly,  excessively,  im- 
moderately. 

"  Not  to  loue  it  inordino.tly."—TyndiM  :  Worhet,  p.  2SS. 

In   or    di   nate   ness,  *  in  or   di  nate- 

nesse,  s.  \Eiig.  inordiiiate;  -ness.]  "The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inordinate ;  inordi- 
nacy. 

"He  who  Is  mercy  Itself  abhorres  cruelty  in  hi* 
creature  above  another  inorUinatenefte." — Bp.  ffall: 
Contempt. ;  Qibeonitet  llevenged. 

*  in   or   di   na    tion,    .     [Lat.  inordinatio, 
from  inordiiiatus  —  inordinate  (q.v.).]     Devia- 
tion from  rule  or  right ;  deviation  from  the 
accustomed  order;  excess,  want  of  modera- 
tion, inordinacy,  intemperance. 

"  We  are  taught  hy  this  word  to  sigiiifie  all  irregu- 
larity and  inordintitinn  in  actions  of  religion."— Bishop 
Taylor:  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

In-or-gan'-ic,  *  in  or-gan  ic-al,  o.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  organic,  organical (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
inorganiqite ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  inorganico.]  Devoid 
or  destitute  of  organs  ;  not  having  the  organs 
or  instruments  of  life. 

"  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the  essence  and 
originallof  it  [the  rationall  soule]  .  .  .  whether  it  be 
organiealorinoivumral."— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  26. 

Inorganic  cardiac  murmur,  8. 

Anat. :  [MURMUR]. 

inorganic-chemistry,  s.  The  chemistry 
of  inorganic  or  unorganized  bodies.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  few  years  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  say  where  inorganic  chemistry 
ends  and  where  organic  chemistry  begins; 
but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  in- 
organic chemistry  treats  of  the  metals,  or  of 
the  metals  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
of  the  non-metallic  bodies.  A  metal  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  produces  an  oxide,  whilst 
a  metal  in  combination  with  an  acid  produces 
a  salt,  both  being  inorganic  compounds.  The 
union  of  iron  with  oxygen  produces  ferrous 
oxide,  FeO,  and  ferric  oxido,  FejjOs ;  with 
chlorine  ferric  chloride,  FeaClg ;  whilst  fer- 
rous and  ferric  oxides,  when  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produce  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeO-SO37H?O,  and  ferric  sulphate,  FeaOs'SSOs. 
The  aim  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  to  examine 
into  the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  such  metallic  bodies,  and  to 
determine  the  action  of  one  upon  another. 
[ORGANIC-CHEMISTRY.] 

»  in-or-gan'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inorgan 
ical ;  -ly.]  I u  an" inorganic  manner;  without 
organs  or  organization. 

*  ln-or-gan'-i-t$r,  s.    [Eng.  inorganic);  -Uy.] 
The   quality   or   state   of    being   inorganic- 
{Browne.) 

*  in-or-gan-i-za'-tlon.  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  organization  (q.v.).  J    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inorganized ;  absence  or  want  of  or- 
ganization. 

*  in-or'-gan-ized,  a.       [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  organized  (q.v.).]    Not  having  organic 
structure  ;  devoid  of  organs  ;  inorganic. 

*  in-or-mous,  a.    [ENORMOUS.] 

*  in-or'-nate,  a.    [Lat.  inornntus,  or  pref.  i»- 
(2),  and  Bug.  ornate.]    Not  ornate,  unadorned. 

*  in-or-thog'-ra-pli*, «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  ort/M)<7r«p/ij/(q.v.).J    Deviation  from  cor- 
rect orthography. 

In-os'-cu-late,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  tn-  =  in,  and 

osculatus,  pa.  par.  of  oscular  =  to  kiss ;  ItaL 
inosculnre.]  [OSCULATION.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  into  one  another ; 
to  form  the  complement  of  each  other. 

2.  Anat. :   To  unite  by  the  mouth  of  one 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  :  ot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   <ju  =  kw. 
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vessel  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  another  ;  to 

anastomose  (q.v.). 

"  Now  thin  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  to 
the  pneeordla  also,  iu  some  measure  by  inotculatinp 
with  oue  of  in  nerves."—  JMrham:  Phytico-Theoloyy, 
bk.  v.,  en.  viii. 

3.  Hort.  :  Grafting  or  budding. 
*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal 
body. 

2.  To  unite  intimately  ;  to  cause  to  become 
one  ;  to  blend. 

tn  -os-cu-  la'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in-  = 
in,  and  vsculatus,  pa.  par.  of  oscular  =  to  kiss.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  incorporating  or  assimi- 
lating union  or  blending. 

2.  Anat.  :   Union   of  two  vessels   by  the 
mouth  of  the  one  fitting  into  that  of  the  other  ; 
anastomosis  (q.v.). 

"Thence  returning,  by  inoitutatinm.  through  the 
veins  or  bark  vessels  to  the  root  or  lacteal*  again."— 
Berkeley:  Sir  it,  j  34. 

In-6s'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  I?  (is),  genit.  ivfc  (inos)  = 
strength,  force  ;  Eng.  guff,  -ic.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Inosic-acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  CjHoNoOg.  An  uncrystallizable  sub- 
stance found  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  pre- 
paration of  creatine  from  flesh-juice.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  the  aqueous  solution 
having  the  flavour  of  broth,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  inosates  on  being 
heated  to  redness  are  decomposed,  giving  off 
the  odour  of  roast  meat.  The  inosates  of 
potassium  and  sodium  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  inosate 
of  copper  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

fn'-6-Slte,  a.  [Or.  Is  (is),  genit.  Ivot  (inot)  = 
strength,  force  ;  -ite.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^Og^HaO.  A  non-fermentable 
substance,  isomcric  with  glucose,  discovered 
by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  of  the  ox.  It  has  since  been  found  to  exist 
in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  brain, 
and  in  the  urine  during  some  diseases  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor 
of  the  creatine  crystals,  by  acidulating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gradually  adding 
alcohol  till  a  turbidity  begins  to  appear. 
Potassic  sulphate  first  separates,  and,  on  add- 
ing more  alcohol,  inosite  in  cauliflower-like 
groups  of  colourless  crystals,  which  on  re- 
crystallization  assume  the  form  of  large 
rhombic  prisms  of  sweet  taste.  Inosite  ef- 
floresces in  dry  air,  giving  off  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  leaving  anhydrous  inosite, 
CfiHjoOg,  as  a  white  efflorescent  mass.  It 
melts"  at  210°,  and  dissolves  in  sixteen  parts 
of  water  at  10'5°,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  evaporating  inosite 
nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  adding  a 
solution  of  ammoniacal  calcic  chloride,  and 
again  evaporating,  a  beautiful  and  very  cha- 
racteristic rose-colouration  is  obtained.  When 
inosite  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  nitro-ino- 
site  separates.  This  has  the  composition, 
CgH^ONO.^,  which  indicates  that  inosite  is 
not  an  aldehyde  sugar,  but  a  hexhydric  alcohol 
of  the  formula  CgHg(OH)g.  Inosite  is  also 
found  in  many  plants,  especially  in  green 
beans,  the  shells  of  peas,  in  the  leav  the 
vine,  iu  asparagus,  &c. 

•  in-ough,  a.  &  adv.    [ENOUGH.] 


',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  and  ower  =  over.] 
Nearer  to  any  object  ;  close  to  ;  forward. 
(Scotch.) 

•  In  5*-I  diz-a-ble.  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  oxidizable  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :   Not   oxidizable  ;    not   capable   of 
being  united  with  oxygen  to  form  an  oxide. 

'.In-pale',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  pale,  s. 
(q.v.).]  Impaled. 

"  Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bar»  wave,  Judah 
*  lyou  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nuwed,  Simeon  a  sword 
inpnlf.  the  point  erected,  to."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Er- 
roun,  bk.  v.,  cb.  x. 

•  In  par'-don-a-ble.  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pardonable'  (q.v.).]    Unpardonable. 

"Tbeyshulde  soore  trespasse  agaynst  hym  so  y  it 
shukle  be  Inpardoniible."—  Berntrt  :  fYuiaart;  Crimy- 
cU,  voL  i.,  cb.  ccclxvl. 

lh  plr'-tl-bUB.  The  usual  contracted  form 
of  the  Latin  phrase,  in  partilnii  infidelium  = 
in  countries  belonging  to  unbelievers. 


Ii  Bishop  in  partibus  :  A  bishop  consecrated 
to  a  see  formerly  existing,  but  which,  ow.ing 
chiefly  to  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  has 
long  been  lost  to  the  Roman  Church.  Bisliops 
in  partibus  date  from  the  Reformation.  Catho- 
lic affairs  in  England  were  managed  by  Vicars- 
Apostolic,  having  titular  sees  in  partibus, 
from  lt>23  to  the  erection  of  the  hierarchy  in 
1850.  Besides  Vicars-Apostolic,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country,  the  Vicars  of  Cardinal- 
bishops,  Suffragan-bishops,  and  Papal  Nuncios 
usually  have  their  sees  in  partibus  infidelium. 

«  in  -path,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  path.]  An 
intricate  way.  (Stunyhurst  :  Virgil;  JEneid 
iii.  396.) 

In  pa  tient  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  patient,  s.]  A  patient  who  receives  board 
and  lodging  as  well  as  medical  treatment  in  a 
hospital  or  an  infirmary.  [OUTPATIENT.] 

*  In'-pen-n^,  s.  [Eng.  in,  and  penny.]  Money 
paid  by  the  custom  of  some  manors  on  aliena- 
tion of  tenants,  &c.  [OUTPENNV.J 

*In  place,  adv.  phr.  [Eng.  in,andptac«.]  There. 

In  pos'-se,  phr.  [Lat.]  Possibility  of  being  ; 
probability. 


*  In  -  praV  -  a  -  We,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2)  ;  Lat. 

pravfatus),  pa.  par.  of  pravo  =  to  corrupt,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Incorruptible.  (Becon  : 
Works,  i.  10r,.) 

In  pro  prl  a  per  so  na,  phr.  [Lat.]  In 
one's  own  person  or  character. 

In'  -put,  s.   [Eng.  in,  and  put.]  A  contribution. 

"  Ilka  ane  to  be  liable  for  their  ain  input."—  Scott: 
Start  of  Mitt-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

*  In-qu&r-ta'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  in-  =  in, 
and  Quart  =  a  fourth  part.    So  called  because 
there  is  a  fourth  part  of  gold  to  three-fourths  . 
of  silver.] 

Metat.  :  The  same  as  QUARTATION  (q.v.). 

In  quest,  *  en  queste,s.  [O.  Fr.  inqueste, 
from  Lat.  inquisita  (res)  =  (a  thing)  inquired 
int«  ;  fern.  sing,  of  inqitisitus,  pa.  par.  inqniro 
=  to  inquire  into  ;  Fr.  enquete;  Ital.  inchiesta.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  inquiry  ;  an  investiga- 
tion ;  a  quest  ;  a  search.  (Most  frequently 
used  in  the  sens«  of  U  (1).) 

"  This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquett  that  the 
soul  must  make  after  science."—  South:  Hermoru,  vol. 
L,  ser.  6. 
IL  Law  : 

1.  A  judicial  inquiry  before  a  jury 

2.  The  jury  itself. 

"  Al  we  of  the  inquest  together  went  vp  Into  the  sayd 
tower,  where  we  fuund  the  body  of  the  sayd  Hun  hang- 
ing vpou  a  staple  of  iron."—  HaM  :  Henry  VI  11.  (an.  6) 
IT  (1)  Coroner's  inquest  :  A  judicial  inquiry 
before  a  coroner  and  a  jury  into  the  circum- 
stances and  causes  of  the  deaths  of  such  as 
die  suddenly  or  from  violence,  or  in  a  prison. 
[CORONER.] 

(2)  Inquest  or  Inquisition  of  Office  :  An  in- 
quiry made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  by 
the  sovereign's  officer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  or 
escheat/or,  virtute  ojfficii  or  by  writ  to  them 
sent  for  that  purpose,  or  by  commissioners 
specially  appointed,  into  any  matter  entitling 
the  sovereign  to  the  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels. 

*  In-qm'-et,  v.t.     [Lat.  inquieto,  from  in-  = 
not,   and  quies  (genit.  quietis)  —  quiet  ;    Fr. 
inquieter;  Sp.  &  Port.  inquietar.]      To  dis- 
quiet ;  to  disturb  ;  to  trouble. 

"  Durynge  the  most  part  of  his  reigue  he  |  Hen.  VII.] 
was  ly  tile  or  nothyug  ir,</uieted."—Str  T.  £lyot  :  Tke 
Ooternour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxir. 

*  In-qui-et-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  inquietatio,  from 

inquieto  =  to  disturb  :  in-  =  not,  and  quies 
(genit.  qu  ietis)  =  quiet.  1  Disturbance,  trouble. 
"The  great  trouble  and  inquietation  of  the  lay  sub- 

jects."— Wurbiirton  :  Alliance  between  Chunk  *  State, 

bk.  ii.    (Notes.) 

In-quI'-S-tude,  s.  [Fr.  ,  from  Lat.  inquietude, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  quietude-  =  quiet  ;  Sp.  iu- 
quittud  ;  Ital.  inquietudine.]  Disturl>ed  state  ; 
want  of  quiet  or  peace  ;  restlessness,  uneasi- 
ness, disquietude. 

"  And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail." 

Wonltworth:  Michael. 

*  la'-qnl-line,  s.    [Lat.  inquiliniis  =  a  tenant, 
a  lodger  ;  one  who  lives  in  a  habitation  not 
his  own.] 

Entnm.  :  An  insect  living  in  an  abode  pro- 
perly belonging  to  another,  as  certain  insects 


in  galls  made  by  the  true  gall-insects.    (Aw 
nandale.) 

*  In  -qul-nate,  v.t.   [Lat.  inqninatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inqiuno,  from  in-  (intens.),  and  *  cunio  = 
to  void  excrement  ;  O.  Fr.  inquiner  ;  Sp.  in- 
quinar.]    To  pollute,  to  corrupt. 

"  It  [the  air]  is  particularly  inquiaateil,  Infected.'— 
Evelyn  :  fumifuyinm.  pt  vL 

*  In-qul-na'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  inquinatlfi,  from 
inquinatus,  pa.  par.  of  inquino.  ]     The  act  of 
polluting  or  corrupting;    the  state  of  being 
polluted  or  corrupted  ;  pollution,  corruption. 

"  These  inwards  be  the  very  pollution  and  Inquino. 
(ion  of  the  flesh."—  A  Uolland  :  Plutarch,  p.  280. 

*  In-quir  -a  ble,  a.     [Eng.  Inquire)  ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  inquired  into  ;  sulject  or 
liable  to  inquisition  or  inquiry. 

"There  may  be  many  more  things  ingutrable  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parts.'  —Bacon  :  The  Judi- 
cial Charge,  tc. 

*  In-quir  '-an9e,  s.     [Eng.  inquire);  -ance.] 
Inquiry. 

in  quire  ,  en  quire  ,  *  en  qucre,  *  In- 
quere,  v  .i.  &  t.  [Lat.  inquiro  =  to  seek  or 
examine  into  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  qucero  =  to 
seek;  Frtenquerir;  Sp.  inquirir.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ask  questions  ;  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion or  truth  by  asking  questions. 

"  Of  faerie  lond  yet  if  he  more  inquire  .  . 
He  may  It  find."       Spenter  :  f.  Q..  II.    (Introd.) 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  discus- 
sion of  questions. 

3.  To  make  or  hold  a  judicial  inquiry  ;  to 
investigate  or  examine  into  the  causes  of  any- 
thing ;   followed  by  into  :  as,  A  coroner  in- 
quires into  the  cause  of  a  death. 

If  Inquire  is  followed  by  of  before  the  par« 
son  asked  or  questioned  ;  by  about,  after,  con- 
cerning, for,  into,  or  of  before  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  After  or  for  is  used  when  a  place  or 
person  is  sought  for  ;  into  when  search  is  made 
for  particular  knowledge  or  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ask  about,  to  seek  for  information  con* 
cerning  :  as,  To  inquire  one's  way  or  road. 

2.  To  examine  into  ;  to  seek  to  know. 

"And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will." 

Byron  :  Coriair,  L  & 

*  3.  To  ask,  to  beg.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  But,  as  I  said.  He  will  be  inquired  of  by  them  to  (to 
it  for  them."—  Banyan  :  Pit  grim'  t  Progrtu,  pt.  ii. 

*  4.  To  call,  to  name. 

"  Now  Cautiuin,  which  Kent  we  commonly  «n»u<r«." 
'       Sptnter  :  /•.  ({.,  It  x.  11 

In-quir-e'n'-do,  s.  [Lat.  gerund  of  inquiro 
=  to  seek  into,  to  inquire.] 

Law  :  An  authority  given  in  general  to  some 
person  or  persons,  to  inquire  into  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown. 

*  in-quir'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  inquirens,  pr.  par.  of 
inguiro=to    seek  into,    to   inquire  (q.v.).J 
Making  inquiry  ;  inquiring. 

'•  E'en  Delia's  eye. 
As  in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Jnquirent,  curious."        Shentton*  :  (Economy,  U. 

In-quir'  -er,  *.  [Eng.  inquire);  -er.]  One 
who  inquires,  examines,  or  seeks  for  informa- 
tion. 

"  He  answereth  all  sincere  inquireri  of  truth,  a*  h* 
did  Saint  Thoma*."—  Mountayue  ;  Jicroute  £aayi,  pt 
L,  tr.  viil.,  i  1. 

In-quir  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [INQUIRE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Inclined  or  given  to  inquiry  or 
investigation  ;  inquisitive  :  as,  He  is  of  a  very 
inquiring  disposition. 

C.  As  most.  :   The  act  of  making  inquiry  ; 
inquiry. 


-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  inquiring;  -ly.] 
In  an  inquiring  manner  ;  by  way  of  inquiry. 

*  In-qiiir'-Ist,  t.  [Eng.  inquire);  -itt.]  One 
who  seeks  information  ;  an  inquirer  (q.v.). 
(Richardson  :  Clarissa,  iv.  321.) 

in-quir'-y.Sn-quir'-^.s.  [Eng.  inquire);  -y.] 

1.  The  act  of  inquiring,  examining,  or  in- 
vestigating ;  interrogation. 

"  He  could  no  path  nor  tract  of  foot  descry, 
Ne  by  inquiry  learne."      Sptnier  :  f.  <J.,  VI.  IT.  M. 

2.  The  act  of  searching  or  seeking  for  truth, 
information,  or  knowledge  ;  examination  or 
investigation  of  principles  by  questions  and 
discussion  ;  investigation. 

"  Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 
Brings  uiany  a  precious  pearl  of  truth  to  light* 
Camper  .'  Hope,  Hi, 
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3.  A  judicial  investigation  into  a  matter. 
^  (1)  Writ  of  inquiry :  (See  extract). 

"  Where  damages,  properly  so  called,  are  to  be  re- 
severed,  a  jury  must  be  called  in  to  assess  them  ; 
unless  the  defendant,  to  save  charges,  will  confess  the 
whole  damages  laid  In  the  declaration,  otherwise  the 
entry  of  the  Judgment  is,  'that  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
recover  his  damages  (indefinitely),  but  because  the 
court  know  not  what  damages  the  said  plaintiff  has 
sustained,  therefore  the  sheriff  is  commanded  that  l>y 
the  oaths  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  he  inquire 
into  the  said  damages,  and  return  such  inquisition 
into  court'  This  process  is  called  a  writ  of  inquiry  : 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  sheriff  sits  as  Judge,  and 
tries  by  a  Jury,  subject  to  nearly  the  same  law  and 
conditions  as  the  trial  by  jury  at  iiM  prius,  what 
damages  the  plaintiff  has  really  sustained  ;  and  when 
theirverdict  is  given,  which  must  assess  tomedamages, 
the  sheriff  returns  the  inquisition,  which  is  entered 
upon  the  roll  in  manner  of  upotten;  and  thereupon  it 
is  considered  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  the  exact 
ram  of  the  damages  so  assessed.  In  like  manner,  when 
•>  demurrer  is  detenninnrd  for  the  plaintiff  upon  an 
action  wherein  damages  are  recovered,  the  Judgment 
Is  also  incomplete,  without  the  aid  of  a  vrrit  of  inquiry. 
When  a  writ  of  injunction  or  mandamus  has  been 
claimed,  this  also  will  be  awarded  by  the  Judgment."— 
Blacks' one:  Comment.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  14. 

(2)  Court  of  Inquiry : 

Law  :  [See  Court  of  Enquiry,  under  COURT]. 

*  ln-quis'-I-ble,  a.     [Lat.  inquis(itus),  pa. 
par.  ot  inquiro;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ible.]   Admit- 
ting of  or  liable  to  inquiry. 

*  in'-quis-ite,  v.t.   [Lat.  inquisitvs,  pa.  par.  of 
inquiro  =  to  inquire  (q.v.).]    To  inquire  into. 
(North :  Examen,  621.) 

fn-qui-si'-tion,  ».  [From  Lat.  inqiiisitio  = 
a  seeking  or  searching  for,  from  inquisitus,  pa. 
par.  of  inquiro  =  to  seek  after ;  Fr.  inquisition  ; 
Prov.  inquisicio;  Sp.  inquisicion;  Port,  inqui- 
tifSo;  Ital.  inyuisteione.]  [INQUIRE.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Inquiry,  quest,  search. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  tribunal  for  searching  out, 
Inquiring)  nto,  and  condemning offencesagainst 
the  Canon  Law,  especially  heresy,  and  taking 
means  to  have  the  offenders  punished  by  the 
Civil  Power.  Inquisitors  and  the  Inquisition 
did  not  come  in  together ;  the  former  preceded 
the  latter.  [INQUISITOR.]  It  is  sometimes 
erroneously  said  that  St.  Dominic  suggested 
to  Innocent  III.  the  institution  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal, and  was  by  him  appointed  the  first 
inquisitor.  In  reality  it  was  resolved  on  at  a 
synod  held  at  Toulouse,  in  1229,  underGregory 
IX.,  after  the  Albigensian  crusade,  and  was 
formally  established  by  him  in  1233,  Innocent 
having  died  in  1216,  and  Dominic  in  1221.  The 
synod  ordered  that  in  every  parish  a  priest 
and  several  respectable  laymen  phould  be  ap- 
pointed to  search  for  heretics  and  bring  them 
before  the  bishops.  Ere  long  the  bishops 
handed  over  the  invidious  task  to  the  Domini- 
can order.  Gregory  appointed  none  but  Do- 
minicans, Innocent  III.  occasionally  Francis- 
cans, and  Clement  III.  sent  into  Portugal  a 
prior  of  the  order  of  Minims  (q.v.).  The  tri- 
bunal was  called  the  Holy  Office,  or  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  Its  judges  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  ecclesiastical  than  to  genuinely  legal 
procedure,  encouraged  informers,  concealing 
their  names  from  the  person  accused,  who 
was  urged  to  make  a  complete  confession. 
Torture  was  also  used  to  extract  evidence.  It 
was  established  in  France  in  consequence  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Toulouse.  Philip 
the  Fair  converted  its  tribunals  into  State 
Courts,  by  means  of  which  he  crushed  the 
Templars.  In  1538  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
Louis  de  Rochclle,  was  convicted  of  Calvinism, 
and  burnt.  The  power  of  these  courts  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  Parliament,  and 
finally,  in  1560,  to  the  bishops. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  did  the  Inquisition 
find  a  more  congenial  soil  than  in  Spain.  There 
were  in  that  country  multitudes  of  Mahom- 
medans  and  Jews  who,  to  shelter  themselves 
from  persecution,  professed  to  be  Christians, 
while  all  the  time  not  merely  practising  their 
former  religious  observances  in  secret,  but 
actually  making  proselytes  to  their  resjiective 
faiths.  IP  1481  the  Inquisition  was  established 
at  Seville,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  two 
Dominicans  being  the  first  judges.  Torque- 
mada,  another  Dominican,  who  became  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  1483,  and  held  office  for  fifteen 
years,  extended  it  to  various  other  towns.  It 
was  popular  with  the  lower  orders  and  the 
clergy,  but  was  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred  by 
the  nobles  and  the  middle  classes.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Peru  and  Mexico  in  1571.  Llo- 
rente,  the  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
its  secretary  at  Madrid  from  1790  to  1792. 
Napoleon  I.  suppressed  it  on  December  4, 


1808,  and  it  was  abolished  on  February  12, 
1813,  by  the  Cortes.  Ferdinand  VII.  having 
re-established  it  in  1814,  the  Cortes  in  1820 
abolished  it  again.  [AUTO  DE  FE.]  In  1526  it 
was  set  up  in  Portugal ;  in  1815  its  Acts  were 
burnt  at  Goa.  The  Congregation  of  the  Car- 
dinals of  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  instituted 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1542,  and  remodelled  by 
SixtusV.aboutfortyyearslater.  Itiscomposed 
of  twelve  cardinals,  of  a  commissary,  who  acts 
as  judge,  of  a  counsellor  or  assessor,  of  con- 
suiters,  an  advocate,  &c.,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  presidency  of  the  Pope.  The  open- 
ing of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
in  1848,  by  the  Roman  Triumvirs,  created  a 
deep  feeling  throughout  Europe  against  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Papacy.  The  attempted 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the  United 
Provinces  caused  the  loss  of  that  fertile  terri- 
tory to  Si»in.  No  inquisitor,  under  that  name, 
seems  to  have  been  ever  commissioned  to 
England  ;  and  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Conrad  of  Marburg  attempted  to  establish 
the  "  Holy  Office"  in  Germany,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  Inquisition  never  obtained  a 
firm  footing  in  that  country. 
2.  Law: 

(1)  A  judicial  inquiry,  investigation,  or  ex- 
amination ;  an  inquest. 

(2)  The  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  under  a  Writ 
of  Inquiry  (q.v.) ;  also  where  the  court  requires 
a  particular  fact  certified,   or    requires    the 
sheriff  to  do  certain  acts  in  furtherance  of  its 
judgment. 

IT  Inquisition  of  office:  (See  extract). 

"  An  inquisition  of  office  is  the  act  of  a  jury  sum- 
moned by  the  proper  officer  to  inquire  of  matters 
relating  tu  the  crown,  upon  evidence  laid  before  them. 
Such  inquisitions  may  be  afterwards  traversed  and 
examined  ;  as  particularly  the  coroner's  inquisition  of 
the  death  of  a  man,  when  it  finds  any  one  guilty  of 
homicide,  for  in  such  cases  the  offender  so  presented 
must  be  arraigned  upon  this  inquisition,  ana  may  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  it.  —  Blaclatont :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  23. 

*  In-qui-si'-tion,  v.t.    [INQUISITION,  *.]    To 
make  inquisition  or  inquiry  into  or  concerning. 

*  in-qui-sl'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  inquisition ; 
-al.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  inquisition  or 
Inquiry  ;  making  inquiry. 

"That  ingu.iriti'inal  spirit  with  which  they  were 
possessed."—  Warburton :  Freethinker!.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 

*in-qui-si'-tion-ar-&  a,  [Eng.  inquisition; 
-ary.]    Inquisitional. 

in-quis'-i-tive,  *  in-quis-i-tif,  a.  &  ». 

£Fr.  inquisitif,  from  Lat.  inquisitivus  =  seek- 
ing into,  from  inquisitus,  pa.  par.  of  inquiro 
=  to  seek  into,  to  inquire  (q.v.).  j 

A.  As  adj. :  Addicted  or  given  to  inquiry 
or  to  seeking  information  by  asking  questions, 
discussion,  or  investigation ;  busy  in  research  ; 
prying,  curious. 

"  And  ever  as  they  met  with  any,  they  would  flocke 

•bout  them,  and  bee  very  inquisitive"— P.  Holland : 

Lii'ius.  p.  436. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  inquisitive,  curious,  or 
prying  person;  one  busy  or  curious  in  re- 
search. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  inquisitive  and 
curious,  see  CURIOUS. 


—  ^ — j. f,adv.    [Eng.  inquisitive  ; 

-ly.}   In  an  inquisitive  manner;  with  curiosity 

or  i  nquisiti veness. 

"If  at  any  time  I  seeme  to  study  you  more  inquisi- 
tively, it  is  for  no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  pre- 
sent yon  to  God  in  my  prayers."— Donne :  Letters, 
p.  269. 

(n  quif'  i  tive-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  inquisitive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inquisi- 
tive ;  curiosity  ;  a  disposition  to  seek  for  in- 
formation ;  anxiety  in  research. 

"In  this  Inferiour  element  man's  inqulsttlveneu 
cannot  be  exorbitant."— .tfountague:  Devoute  Kssayes, 
pt  ii..  tr.  i.,  i  2. 

in  quis   i -tor,    •  in-quis-1-tour,   i. 
[Lat.]1 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  searches  for  a  suspected  person  ; 
a  tracker,  a  detective. 

"  To  redeems  himself  with  a  peece  of  money  out  of 
the  inqnisitour't  hands."—/1.  Holland  :  Suetonius,  p.  L 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

"  Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor  appears." 

Dri/den  :  Virgtt  ;  .Eneid  vl.  588. 

3.  An  inquisitive  person.      (Feltham :   Re- 
tolves.) 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  A  person  appointed  to  search 


out  latent  heresy.  The  name  first  appears  in 
the  Tlieodosian  code,  A.D.  382  ;  their  search 
being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Manichreans. 
During  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Innocent  III. 
had  sent  out  legates  to  search  out  and  punish 
these  separatists.  These  were  also  called  in- 
quisitors. Dominic  was  one  of  them,  whence 
arose  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  first  high 
functionary  of  the  tribunal  called  the  Inqui- 
sition. Specif.,  a  functionary  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  called  the  Holy  Office  or  the  In- 
quisition (q.v.). 

t  In-qilis-i-tor'-i-cl,  a.    [Lat.  inquisitor,  ge- 
nit  inquisitori(s),  a~nd  Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  an  inquisitor  ;  as  is 
done  by  the  agents  of  the  "Holy  Office." 

2.  Prying,  searching  ;  minutely  questioning 
with  unpleasant  pertinacity. 

"He  turned  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone  — 
'  My  name  is  Lara.'  "  Byron  :  Lara,  1.  21 

*  in-quis-i-tb'r'-i-al-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  inquisi- 
torial ;  -ly.]    In  an  'inquisitorial  manner. 

*  in-quis-i-tbV-i-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  inquisitors 
-ious.  ]     Inquisitorial,  inquisitive. 

"  Under  whose  inquisitorial  and  tyrannical  dun* 
eery."—  Milton  :  Reason  of  Church  Government. 

*  in-quis'-i-tress,  «.   [Eug.  inquisitor  :  -ess.} 
An   inquisitive    or    curious    woman.      (Mis$ 
Bronte  :  Villette,  ch.  xxvi.) 

*  in-quis-i-tiir'-i-ent,  a.    [Formed  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  *  inquisiturio,  from  inquisitus,  pa. 
par.  of  inquiro.]    Given  to  inquisition  ;  inqui- 
sitorial. 

"So  lll-favouredly  imitated  by  our  inquitUuritnt 
bishops."  —  Milton  :  AreopagMca. 

*  in-ra9'-i-nate,    v.t.     [Fr.    inraciner,  from 
in-  =  in,  and  racine  =  a.  root,  from  Lat.  *rudi- 
cina,  dimin.  of  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root.} 
To  implant,  to  enroot. 

*  in-rage',  v.t.    [ENRAGE.] 

*  in  rail',  *  in  ray  1,  v.t.    fPref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rail  (q.v.).J     To  rail  in;  to  inclose  ;  to 
fence  in.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  It  may  be  reformed  and  inrailed  again,  by  that 
general  authority  whereuuto  each  particular  is  sub- 
ject"— Hooker:  Eixles.  I'olttj/,  bk.  iv..  i  13. 

*  in  rap'-ture,  v.t,    [ENRAPTURE.] 

in  re,  phr.    [Lat.]    In  the  matter  or  case  ot 

*  in-reg'-is-ter,  v.t.    [ENREGISTEB.] 

In  rem,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law  :  Relating  to  a  thing.  Civil  actions 
are  divided  into  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in 
personam.  A  judgment  in  rem  is  one  pro- 
nounced on  the  status  of  some  particular  mat- 
ter :  as  an  action  for  the  condemnation  of  a 
ship  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  suit  for  nul- 
lity of  marriage,  &c.  (Wluirton.) 

*  m  ri9h',  v.t.    [ENKICH.] 


*  in-right'-£d  (gh  silent),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1\ 
and  Eng.  right  ;  -ed.]    Entitled  by  right. 

"We  become  what  he  is,  are  inrighted  to  all  ha 
hath,  and  endowed  with  all  his  goods.  —Leighton  ;  Ten 
Sermons,  ser.  v. 

in  road,  **n'-rdde,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  road  =  raid,  from  A.S.  rdkd  —  a  riding.] 

1.  A  hostile  incursion  or  entrance  into  a 
country  ;  a  sudden  and  desultory  invasion; 
an  incursion. 

"  Many  hot  inmads 
They  make  in  Italy."    Shaicetp.  :  Ant.  t  Cltap.,  L  t. 

2.  An  attack. 

*  in-road',  v.t.    [INROAD,  *.]  To  make  inroads 
into  ;  to  attack,  to  invade. 

"  The  Saracens  .  .  .  conquered  Spain,  inroaded  Aqul- 
taine."—  Fuller:  Church  History. 

»  in  road  er,  *  in  rod-er,  *.  [Eng.  in- 
roail,  s.  ;  -er.}  An  invader.  {Fuller:  Worthiet, 
ch.  xxiv.) 

*  Jn-roll',  v.t.    (ENROLL.) 

*  in-rol'-ment,  *.    [ENROLMENT.] 

*  in'-run  ning,  t.     [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng, 

running  (q.v.Jj 

1.  The  act  of  running  in. 

2.  The  place  or  point  where  a  stream  falls 
into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 

"  At  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook." 

Tennyson  :  El-aine.  l,87tl 


,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p#t» 
01.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »  co  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•In-rash',  v.i.  JPref.  <n-(l),  and  Eng.  rush 
(q.v.).]  To  break  in  upon  ;  to  rush  in. 

"  The  Ma  ...  inrtuheth  upon  a  little  region  called 
Kermes. "— P.  Ualland:  Camden,  p.  5M. 

•In'- rush,  ».  [INRUSH,  ».]  An  irruption. 
(G.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

tn-sab^ba-ta'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  =  marked 
on  their  sabots  :  in  =  on,  and  FT.  sabot  =  a 
•wooden  shoe.  (See  def.)] 

Ecdesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Waldenses  in  the  twelfth  century 
because  some  of  them  put  the  sign  01'  the  cross 
on  their  wooden  shoes.  Called  also  SABBATATI 
(q.v.).  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent.  xii.  pt.  ii., 
ch.  v.,  §  11.) 

•In-safe'-ttf,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tafety  (q.v.).J  Want  of  safety  ;  insecurity. 

In  -sal  I-va'-tion,   ».      [Fr.,  from  in-  (1), 

taliva,  and  suff.  -Hon.} 

Phys. :  The  mingling  of  saliva  with  the  food 
during  the  process  of  eating. 

*  In-sa-lu'-brl-ous,  a.     [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 
Eng. 'salubrious  (q.v.);  Lat.  insaluber.]    Not 
salubrious,  not  healthy,  not  wholesome,  un- 
healthy. 

"  Courts— that  imalitbriout  soil  to  peace." 

i'-umj  :  yight  Thoughti.  via.  1,020. 

*  In-sa-ln'-brl-ttf,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
salubrity  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  insal,ubritas.]    Want  of 
salubrity  ;  unhealthiness,  unwholesomeness. 

"  To  investigate  the  wholesomeness  or  insalubrity  of 
ailment*."— Boyle .-  Workt,  il.  11L 

*  In-sal'-u-tar-&  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
talutary  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  salutary  ;  not  favourable  to  health  ; 
unwholesome. 

2.  Not  tending   to  safety ;    productive  of 
evil. 

•In-san-a-blT-I-tJ',  s.  [En?,  insanable; 
•ity.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  insanable 
or  incurable. 

*  In-san'-a-ble,   a.    [Lat  insandbilis,  from 
in-  -=  not,  and  sanus  =  whole,  sound.]     In- 
curable, irremediable. 

*  In-san'-a-blo-ness,  s.     [Eng.  insanable; 
-ness.]    Tfie  state  or  condition  of  being  insan- 
able ;  incurableness,  insanability. 

*  In-san'-a-bliK  adv.     [Eng.  inmnaofle) ;  -ly.} 

In  an  insanable  manner;  so  as  to  be  incurable. 

in-sane',  a.  [Lat.  insanns,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  sanus  =  whole,  sound,  sane  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
insane.] 

1.  Not  sane  ;  unsound  in  mind  or  intellect ; 
deranged  in  mind  ;  mad,  lunatic. 

"  Soon  after  Dryden's  death  she  became  insane."— 
Mitone:  Life  of  On/dm. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons : 
as,  an  insane  hospital. 

3.  Making  insane  or  made ;  causing  insanity. 
[INSANE-ROOT.] 

4.  Exceedingly  rash  or  foolish  :  as,  an  in- 
tane  action. 

*  insane-root,  s. 

Bat. :  The  Hemlock,  Conium  maculatum. 

"  Or  have  we  eaten  ou  tne  insane-root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner." 

Shuketp.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  S. 

In-sane'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  insane;  -ly.]  In  an 
insane  manner ;  like  one  insane ;  madly, 
rashly,  foolishly. 

*  tn-sa'-nie,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insania.] 
Madness,  insanity. 

"After  a  little  intanie  they  fled  tag  and  rag." 
W.  Holme :  Fall  A  Evil  Succetse  of  Rebellion. 


In-sane  '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insane  ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insane  ;  insanity. 

*  In-san'-I-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  not  ;  sanus 
(genii.  sani)  =  whole,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  To 
make  unsound  or  distempered. 


t  In-san'-I-tar-jf,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sanitary  (q.v.").]  Prejudicial  to  health. 

"He  considered  the  house  to  he  In  an  insanitary 
•  condition.  "—Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  22.  1884. 

In-B&n'-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  in*rn(e);  -ity;  Fr.  in- 
tanite,  from  Lat.  insanitas  (genit  insanitatis) 
=  unsoundness,  unhealthiness,  disease.] 

1.  Path.:  Unsoundness  .of  mind,  disorder  of 
the  intellect.    In  this  disease  the  encephalic 


nervous  textures  are  primarily  involved.  The 
brain  being  the  material  instrument  by  which 
the  mind  manifests  itself,  it  is  by  restoring 
the  perverted  functions  of  the  brain  itself 
that  a  cure  is  to  be  looked  for,  *s  in  other 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  by  appropriate 
treatment  of  its  structures.  There  are  six 
varieties  of  insanity :  mania,  acute  and  chronic; 
melancholia  ;  dementia  ;  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane ;  idiotcy  ;  and  imbecility.  The  "  non- 
restraint"  system  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  but  legislation  is  still  required 
as  to  granting  Df  certificates,  the  conduct  of 
private  isylums,  and  other  points  connected 
with  the  care  of  the  insane. 

2.  Treatment :  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  the  United 
States,  state  asylums  being  established,  in 
which  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have 
privilege  of  treatment.  The  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  the 
first  to  provide  asylums  for  the  insane,  a 
philanthropic  movement  in  which  they  have 
been  widely  followed,  until  our  institutions  are 
now  unsurpassed  in  condition  and  character. 
At  Kankakee,  Illinois,  there  is  an  "insane 
town,"  composed  of  twenty  houses  laid  out  on 
each  side  of  a  street,  with  a  central  dining 
room  for  the  patients,  a  central  ward  for  the 
sick,  &c.  In  Great  Britain  the  asylums  for  the 
insane  cannot  be  surpassed  in  management 
and  accommodation,  and  the  two  countries 
named  probably  lead  the  world  in  this  particu- 
lar, though  the  other  countries  of  Europe  give 
careful  heed  to  this  humane  duty.  [LUNACT.] 

*  In-sap'-or- jf ,  a.    ILat  in-  =  not ;  sapor  = 
taste,  and  Eng.   »dj.    mff.  -y.J     Having  no 
taste ;  tasteless,  insipid. 

In-sa-tl-a-bU  -I-tjf  (tt  is  shl),  *.    [Lat  in- 

satiabilitas,  from  imatiabilis  =  insatiable 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  insatiabilM  :  Sp.  insaciabilidad ; 
Ital.  imaziabilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insatiable;  insatiableness.. 

In-sa'  -ti  a  ble  'ti  as  shi),   *  In-sa^cl  a- 

ble,  a.  [Fr.  insatiable,  from  Lat  insatiabilis, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  tatio  •=•  to  satiate,  to 
satisfy  ;  Sp.  insaciable ;  Ital.  insaziabile.}  Not 
satiable  ;  that  cannot  lie  satisfied  or  appeased  ; 
greedy  beyond  measure. 

"That  iiU'iriaMe  thirst  men  had  of  knowing  what 

God  thought  to    conceal  from  them."—fitiUinaJleet  : 

Sermon*,  rol.  hi.,  <er.  xii. 

In-sa  -ti  a  ble  ness  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng. 
insatiable';  ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  insatiable ;  greediness  that  cannot  be 
satisfied  or  appeased. 

"  There  being  no  thorow  or  real  satisfaction,  but  a 
kind  of  niRn'iablpness  lielonging  to  this  condition." — 
Shaftesbury :  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  11. 

In:sa-ti  a  bly  (ti  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng.  insa- 
tiab(le);  '-ly.]  In  an  insatiable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased. 

"  He  was  iniatinbly  greedy  of  pn\te."—Mncaulay  : 
BUt.  Eng..  ch.  xx. 

t  In-sa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  insatiatus, 
from  in-  —  not,  and  satiatvs,  pa.  par.  of  satio 
=  to  satisfy.]  Not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased  ; 
insatiable. 

"  His  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  fill." 

Thornton :  Hberty,  v.  451. 

*  In-sa'-ti-ate-ltf  (ti  as  shl),  adv.    [Eng. 
insatiate;  -ly.]     In  an  insatiate  manner;  in- 
satiably. 

"For  we  on  that  intatiately  did  feed." 

Drayton  :  Leffend  of  Pierce  Oatettnn. 

*  In-sa'-ti-ate-ness  (ti  as  shl),  s.    [Eng. 
insati  :te ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insatiate  or  insatiable. 

*  In-sa-ti'-e'-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
satiety  (q.v.).]     Insatiableness. 

*  In-sat-Is-lao'-tton,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  satisfaction  (q.v.).  ]     Want  of  satisfaction 
or  of  that  which  satisfies ;  dissatisfaction,  dis- 
content. 

"  The  tnsatitfaction  of  those  which  quarrel  with  all 
things,  or  dispute  of  matters."—  Browne :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  In-sat  -n-ra-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Ens.  nfwoMJ  (q.v.).]    Not  saturable ;  inca- 
pable of  being  filled  or  glutted. 

*  in   sci  ence  (sci  as  si),  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
inscitntia,  from   in-  =  not,    and    scientia  — 
knowledge  ;  sciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio  =  to  know.] 
Want  of  Knowledge  or  skill ;  ignorance. 

*  In  -sci-ent  (sci  as  si)  (1),  a.    [Lat.  insciens, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  sriens  =  knowing.]    Igno- 
rant, foolish,  unskilful. 


*  In' -sci-ent  (sci  as  si)  (2),  o.     [Lat.  in. 

(intens.),  and  iciens  —  knowing.)     Endowed 
with  knowledge  or  skill ;  intelligent 

*  (n-sconce,  v.t.    [ENSCONCE.] 

*  ui-scrib'-a-ble,  a.    i'Eng  inscribe)  ;  -aW«.J 
That  may  or  caa  be  inscribed  ;  inscriptible. 

*  in-8crib  -a-ble-ness,  i.  [Eng.  inscribe*!*; 
•ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inscribabto 
or  inscriptible. 

In-scribe',  v.t.    [Lat.  <.nscr>,bo,  from  in-=  in, 
on,  and  scribo  =  to  write  ;  Sp.  inscribir;  ItaL 
inscribere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  write  down  ;  to  engrave  ;  to  mark  o* 
set  down  to  be  read  ;  to  imprint 

"  In  ill  you  writ  to  Rome,  yr  <l»e 
To  foreign  princes.  Ego  and  Rex  ineua 
Was  MIHntcrlotd  "  Shalresp:  B enry  mi.,  v.  1, 

2.  To  engrave ;   to  mark  with  writing  OT 
letters.     (Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  xlix.) 

3.  To  assign,   to  address,   to    ledicate.  to 
commend  or  offer  to  a   patron  by  a  short 
address. 

"One  ode,  which  pleased  me  In  the  reading,  I  havo 
attempted  to  traunkte  In  Pindarick  verse  :^tis  that 
which  is  intcribed  to  the  present  Earl  of  Rochester."— 
Dryden :  Pref.  to  the  Second  Mucellany. 

*  4.  To  imprint  deeply  ;  to  impress  :  as,  To 
inscribe  anything  on  the  mind. 

II.  Geom. :  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or 
within,  as  chords  or  angles  within  a  circle. 
[INSCRIBED.] 

"  A  sphere  can  be  intcHbed  in  any  regular  polyhe- 
dron. A  sphere  can  also  be  interfiled  in  any  triangular 
pyramid."— Daviet  t  Peck:  ila/hemat.  Dictionary. 

In-scribed',  pa.  par.  <t  a.    [INSCRIBE.] 

A.  As  pa.  TXir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.     Lang.  :    Engraved,    written,   Im- 
printed. 

2.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  is  said  to  be  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  when  its  two  extremities 
lie  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle.    An 
angle  is  inscribed  in  a  circle  when  its  vertex 
lies  in  the  circumference,  and  when  its  sides 
form  chords  of  the  circle.     A  polygon  is  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  when  all  of  the  vertices  of 
its  angles  lie  In  the  circumference.    In  like 
manner,  we  say  that  a  line,  angle,  or  polygon, 
is  inscribed  in  an  ellipse  or  other  plane  curve. 
A  polyhedron  is  inscribed  in  a  sphere  or  other 
curved  surface,  when  its  vertices  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  surface.    A  circle  is  inscribed  in 
a  triangle  or  other  polygon,  when  it  is  tangent 
to  every  side  of  the  polygon.     A  sphere  is  in- 
scribed in  a  polyhedron  when  it  is  tangent  to 
every  face  of  the  polyhedron.    A  circle  can 
always  be  inscribed  in  any  triangle.    A  circle 
can  always  b«  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral, 
when  the  sum  of  two  opposite  sides  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

In-scrlb'-er,  s.  [Eng.  inscribe);  •«•.]  One 
who  inscribes. 

In-scrlp'-tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inseriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  inscrifto  =  to  inscril*  (q.v.);  Eng.  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  inscribed. 

"  A  polygon  is  said  to  be  insrriptiblt  when  It  can  be 
Inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  when  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  can  be  pnssed  through  all  its  vertices.  All  regu- 
lar polygons  are  inscriptible.  A  quadrilateral  Is  in. 
tcriptible  when  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite  angles  i* 
equal  to  180°.  A  polyhedron  Is  inicriptible  when  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  can  be  iiassed  through  all  of  iti 
vertices."— Daviet  t  Peck:  Mathematical  Dictionary. 

In- scrip' -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  inscrip- 
tionem,  aecus.  of  inscription  an  inscription, 
from  inscripttu,  pa.  par.  of  inscribe  =  to  in- 
scribe (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  inscripcion  ;  Ital.  insert- 
zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  <irt  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed  ;  any  record  of 
public  or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees, 
&c.,  engi-ived  or  inscribed  on  stone,  metal,  or 
other  hard  surface,  and  exposed  for  public  in- 
spection. 

"  When  Omtefend  attempted  to  decipher  them  j  the 
cuneiform  characters  j.  he  had  first  to  prove  that  these 
scrolls  were  really  intcription4."—Max  Mutter:  Scitnet 
Of  Language  (1871),  ii.  4. 

3.  The  act  of  inscribing  or  dedicating  to  • 
patron ;  dedication. 

4.  The  words  in  which  a  book  is  inscribed 
or  dedicated  to  a  person  ;  a  dedication. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"An  obligation  made  In  writing,  whereby  the  •» 


boll,  b 
-clan, 


^;  polit,  J<S\H:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -In*. 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion    shun  ;  -(ion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -t.ous,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  «  bel,  d$L 
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truer  binds  hiniseK  to  undergo  the  same  punishment, 
if  ne  shall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  uhjecte  u-  the 
party  accused,  in  his  accu&atory  liU-1,  as  the  defendant 
biuitelf  ought  to  sutler,  U  the  same  be  proved."— 
AyUffe  :  Parergon. 

2.  Numis. :  The  name  given  to  words  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  reverse  side  of  some  coins 
and  medals,  the  words  running  round  the  rim 
or  placed  on  either  sidfe  of  the  figure  bei^g 
termed  the  legend  (q.v.). 

3.  The  titular  line,  or  lines,  of  an  illustration. 

*ln-8crfp'-tlve,  o.  [Lat.  inscriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  inscribo=  to  inscribe  (q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 
Bearing  an  inscription  ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
inscription ;  inscribed. 

"  Around  the  margin  of  the  plate  .  . . 
Winds  an  imcriptive  legend." 

Wordsworth .  £xcurtimi.  bit  vt 

•Kn-SCrolT,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng.  scroll 
(q.v.).]  To  inscribe  upon  a  scroll 

"  Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold  .  .  . 
Your  answer  had  not  beet.  intamUrd." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  1L  7. 

In-scrut-a-bil  -1-tJ,  *  in-scrot-a-bil-i- 
tie,  «.  [Eng.  inscrutable;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inscrutable. 

"  They  are  God's  own  intcruraoilim.r—ilouniafue  : 
Devoutf.  Euayet,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  L,  t  S. 

In  scrut'  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inscrut- 
abiUs,  from  in-  =  not,  and  senior  =  to  scruti- 
nise (q.v.);  Sp.  inscrutable ;  Ital.  inscrutabile.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  seaiched  into  and  un- 
derstood by  inquiry  anc  study. 

"To  discover  that  whict  tht  Scr.ptun  tellett  me  is 
tntcrutable."— Bacon :  Ada.  of  Learn.,  bk.  L 

2.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or  under- 
stood by  human  reasor.  ;  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  explained,  01  answered. 

"  As  if  their  true,  causer  were  altogether  intcriitable, 
«nd  not  to  b«  found  out  '  —  Wilklnt:  That  the  Earth 
may  be  a  Planet. 

In-scrut'- a- ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  inscrutable  ; 
•ness.]  Inscrutability. 

In-scrut  a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inscni tab(k) ; 
•ly.]  In  ah  inscrutable  n.anner;  so  as  not  to 
be  discovered,  penetrated,  or  explained. 

•Ih-sculp',  v.t.  [Lat.  insculpo,  frcm  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  sculpo  =  to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  cut, 
to  carve,  to  engrave,  to  inscribe. 

"  A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  go'.d ;  but  th.it >  intculp  d  upon." 

Sliakegp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

•In-sciilp'-tion,  s  [Lat.  insculptus.  pa.  par.  of 
insculpto  =  to  cut  or  engrave.}  An  inscription. 

"  A  flattering,  false  iniailp'ion  oc  a  tomb." 

Toumeur :  Jlevenger  t  Tragedy,  L 

•In-sciilp'-ture,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sculpture  (q.v.).]  An  engraving,  an  inscrip- 
tion, sculpture. 

"When  pretious  gems  anc  rich  inteuTptiim  were 
added."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch  Iv. 

•In-sciilp'-ture,  v.t.    [INSCULPTVJRE,  ».]    To 
engrave,  to  carve,  to  inscril>e. 
"  Jniculptured  round  the  horroun  wtiicr.  betel 
The  house  of  Laius.         Olover:  Athtnaid,  bk.  Til. 

•In-sea',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wo.]  To 
surround  by  the  sea. 

"  Hone  and  foot  imea'd  together  there." 

Chatmian:  Homer,  Iliad -A. 

*In-sear,t>.<.  [Pref.tu-(l),andEng.sea£(q.v.).J 
To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seal ;  to  impress. 

"  For  euery  thing  he  said  there 
Seemed  or  it  instated  were 
Or  approued,  for  very  trew."       Chaucer  :  Dreamt. 

•In  scam,  v.t.  [?rcf.  in-  (1),  and  En^. 
seam  (q.v.).]  To  impress  or  mark  with  a  seam 
or  cicatrix. 

"  Deep  o'er  his  knee  Intfamed  remained  the  scar  " 
l'o/>e :  /Tomer ;  Odyuey  xix.  64*. 

*  In  search,  v.t.    [ENSKARCH.] 

*  in-sec' -a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  insecabilis,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  secabili&=  that  may  be  cut;  seco 
=  to  cut ;  Pr.  insecable;  Ital.  insecabile.]    In- 
capable of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  cutting 
instrument. 

In  sect,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  insecte;  Sp.  &  Port,  in- 
secto ;  Ital  insetto ;  all  from  Lat  insectum.] 

[INSECTA.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  01  the  Insects  (q.v.),  or  any 
other  articulated  animals  akin  to  them.   Some- 
times used  erroneously  of   a  coral    polype. 

ICORAL-INSECI.] 

2.  Fig  :  Anything  small  or  contemptible. 

"  Ye  tiuse'.  iniectt,  whon.  a  court  maintains." 

Pope ;  /•:/,  to  Sat.,  Ii.  330. 


IL  Entam.  (PL):  The  class  Insecta(q.v-). 
B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  small 
articulated  animals  described  under  A. 


"  The  tntect  youth 


e  on  the  wing." 
i/  .  Ode  on  the  Spring. 


Insect-fungi,  s.  pi 

Hot. :  Fungi  parasitic  upon  insects.  They 
belong  chiefly  to  the  genus  Cordiceps. 

in  sec'-ta,  a  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  insectum  —  an 
insect,  from  insectus,  pa.  par.  of  inseco  =  to 
cut  into,  to  cut  up.  l>ecause  the  body  seems 
cut  into  three  leading  segments — the  head,  the 
thorax,  and  the  abdomen.] 

1.  Entom. :  Insects ;  a  class  of  Annulosa, 
division  Arthropoda.  Formerly  it  was  made 
to  include,  amon?  other  animals,  the  centi- 
pedes and  spiders.  Now  these  are  made  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  the  Insecta  confined  to  those 
arthropodous  animals  which  have  three  pairs 
of  legs  ;  these  are  affixed  to  the  thorax,  which 
is  distinctly  separated  from  the  head  and  the 
abdomen.  There  are  compound  and  simple 
eyes.  In  the  highest  orders  there  are  four 
wings  ;  in  another  order,  Diptera,  but  two ;  and 
in  several  more  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or 
totally  absent.  There  is  one  pair  of  antennae. 
The  respiration  is  by  tracheae.  Of  the  thirteen 
segments,  of  which  a  typical  insect  consists, 
one  constitutes  the  head,  three  the  thorax, 
and  nine  the  abdomen.  The  cutaneous  skele- 
ton is  composed  of  chitine.  There  is  generally 
a  more  or  less  complete  metamorphosis.  In- 
sects exist  in  all  countries.  The  species 
existing  may  be  half  a  million,  those  known 
n.ore  than  200,000.  Most  of  them  are  confined 
to  particular  regions :  thus  the  insects  of  India 
and  China  are  mostly  different  from  those  of 
Europe ;  sc  are  those  of  North  America,  Green- 


CARABTJS  ADONIS. 

1,  1.  The  Antennae,  t,  t.  Tht  Maxillary  palpi.  8. 
The  Mandibles,  between  and  behind  which  Is  the 
Labruu,,  or  Upper  liu  4.  The  Head.  5.  The  Thorax. 
6.  Tht  Scutelfum.  f.  The  Elytra,  covering  the  Ab- 
domen. 8  The  Femur,  or  Thigh.  9.  The  Tibia,  or 
Shank.  10.  The  Tarsi,  or  Foot.  IL  The  Claws. 

land  only  excepted.  Some  insects,  however, 
like  the  Painted  Lady  Butterfly  (Cynthia 
cardui],  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world. 
Insects  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  ferti- 
lizing plants..  Tiny  as  they  are,  some  of 
them  may  become  formidable  foes  to  man. 
Linnafcus  founded  his  classification  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wings,  and,  in  the 
former  case,  on  their  number  and  structure. 
He  divided  his  Insecta  into  eight  orders  :  Cole- 
optera. Hemiptera,  Lepidcptera,  Neuroptera, 
flymenoptera,  Dipierk,  and  Aj.tera.  Among 
the  Aptera  were  included  Crustaceans,  as  well 
as  Spiders  and  Mynapods.  Latreille,  followed 
by  De  Geei,  introduced  another  order,  named 
Orthoptera  by  Olivier.  Latieillt  adopted  it 
and  ultimately  excluding  the  Crustaceans 
from  Aptera,  broke  that  order  into  four : 
Mynapoda,  Thysanura,  Parasita,  and  Sucto- 
ria.  He  adopted  Kirby's  order  Strepsiptera, 
calling  it  Rhipiptera.  Stephens's  division  was 
into  two  sub-classes:  Mandibulata— Orders, 
Coleoptera,  Dermaptera,  Orthoptera,  Neurop- 
tera, and  Trichoptera;  and  Haustellata— Or- 
ders, Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Homaloptera,  Aph- 
aniptera,  Aptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homoptera. 
Burmeister  divided  insects  into  two  sub- 
classes, Ametabola,  in  which  the  metamor- 
phosis is  incomplete,  and  Metabola,  in  which 
it  is  not  so.  Under  the  former  are  ranked  the 
orders  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Dictyop- 
tera ;  and  under  the  latter,  Neuroptera,  Dip- 
tera, Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleop- 
tera. Professor  Huxley  considers  the  orders 
Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Dip- 
tera, and  Hemiptera  well  established ;  the 
propel  grouping  of  Strepsiptera,  Trichoptera, 
Neuroptera,  and  Orthoptcra,  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  the  Physopoda,  Thysanura,  and  Mallo- 
phaga,  not  fitting  well  into  any  of  the  other 
assemblages.  The  Myriapoda  and  Arachnida 
he  makes  distinct  classes  from  Insecta.  The 
classification  now  commonly  adopted  divides 
insects  thus : — 

Hub-cuss   1.,  Ametabola:   (1)  Anoplura,   (21  Malio- 


B'laKa,   (3)  Collembola,   (4)  Thyiauura.    Sub-class  II, 
emimetabola  :  (1)  Hemiptera  ur  RbynchuU,  (2)  Or- 
thoptera.   (3)  Neuroptera.    Sub-class  III..   HoloraeU- 
bola:  (1)  Aphauiptera,   (2)  Diptera,    (3)  Lepidopten, 
(4)  llyiueuoptera.  (5)  Strepsipt«ra,  (6)  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  oldest  known  insects  are 
from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 
They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Neuroptera. 
This  order,  with  the  Coleoptera  and  Orthop- 
tera, exists  in  the  Carboniferous.  Hymenop- 
tera and  Lepidoptera  in  the  Secondary  forma- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  known  orders  in  the 
Tertiary. 

*  In   sec-ta'-tion,  s.    iLat.  insectatio,  from 
insectatus.  pa.  par.  of  insector  =  to  follow,  to 
pursue.]    The  act  of  following  or  pursuing; 
pursuit,  persecution, 

"  I  c:.u  no  further  go,  but  nut  all  in  the  handes  at 
him  for  ...  stirred  by  mine  owne  conscience  (with- 
out inn  fetation,  or  reproche  laieng  to  any  other  man)." 
—Sir  T.  More  :  Workes,  p.  1,431. 

*  in-sec-ta'-tdr,  s.     [Lat.,  from  insectatut, 
pa.  par.  of  insector.]    A  persecutor. 

*  In  -  sect'-  Sd,  n.     [Eng.  insect;  -ed.]     Seg- 
mented, so  as  to  have  the  character  of  an  in- 
sect. '(Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.  .  let.  vi.) 

In-sect'-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  insectum  =  an  insect, 
and  ccedo  (in  coinp.  cido)  —  to  kill.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  kills  insects. 

*  2.  The  act  of  killing  insects. 

3.  A  substance  or  preparation  used  to  kill 
insects. 

*  in-sect'-ile,  a.  &,  s.    [Eng.  insect  ;  -He,  as  if 
from  a  Mod.  Lat.  word  insectilit.) 

A,  As  adj.  :  Having  the  nature  ot  insect!. 

"  IniectUe  animals.'  —  Bacon.    (Todd.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  insect. 

"In  tire  iiuectilei  ot  my  greatness,  "—/itliquia  Wot- 
toniamx,  p.  465. 

*  In-sec'  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  in-  —  in,  and  sectio  = 
a  cutting;  seco  —  to  cut]    A  cutting  in;  in* 
cisiou,  incisure. 

In-se'c-tiv'-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  insectum  —  an 
insect  ;  voro  =  to  eat,  to  devour,  aud  neut  pL 
adj.  suff.  -a.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  An  order  of  Mammalia  established  by 
Cuvier,  who  made  it  a  family  ol  his  Carnaa- 
siers  (Carnivora).    It  is  of  highei  organization- 
than  the  Carnivora  proper.     Huxley  arranges 
it  under  his  Mammal?  which  have  a  discoidal 
deciduate  placenta,  placing  it    between   the 
Primates   and    the    Cheiroptera.     There    are 
usually  more  than  foui  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  molars  have  sharp  and  pointed  cusps; 
the  hallux  possesses  a  claw,  and  has  nc  marked 
freedom  of  adduction  and  abduction.    Except- 
ing in  one  genus,   there  are   well-developed 
clavicles.    The  chief  families  air  :  (1)  Talpiche, 
(2)  Potarnogalida;.  (3)  Soricidse,  (4)  Erinaceid*, 
(5)  Centetidit,  (6,  Macroscfclidas.  and  (7)  craleo- 

pithfeCidst  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  section  of  Cheiroptera  (Bats),  contain- 
ing  the    families    Vespertilionid*,    Khmolo- 
phidifc,  ISoctilioiiidifc,  and  Phyllostomidtti. 

2.  Paheontology  : 

(1)  Several  families  of  the  ordei  Insectivora 
are  found  in  the  Miocene. 

(2)  Representatives  of  the  cheiropterous  sec- 
tion Insectivora,  are  found  from  the  Kocene 
onward. 

In-Becr-I-vore,  s.    [INSECTIVORA.I 

Zool.  :  A  member  of  the  Insectlvora  (<j.  v.). 

"The  Adapts  of  thd  1'iris  basin  UK.  recently  seen 
proved  to  be  related  to  the  hoofed  j^ulrupwls  Hid  in- 
uctivoret.'  —Dawkim  •  Early  Han  in  Britain,  -h.  11 

In-sec-tiv'-or-otis,  a.     i  Lat.  insecta  —  in- 
sects ;  voro  —  to  devour,  and  Eng.  suft.  -ous.\ 
Zool.  :  Devouring  insects  ;  of  01   belonging 
to  the  Insectivora  1  or  2  (q.v.).    (iMrarin.) 


,s.  [Eng.  insectoloy(y)  ;  -er.\ 
One  who  studies  insects  ;  an  entomologist. 

"The  insect  itself  is,  according  to  moaerL  intectolo- 
geri,  of  the  ichneumon-fly  kind.  —Derham. 

*  in-sect-ol'-d-gj^,  s.  [Lat.  insecta,  and  Or. 
Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
insects  ;  entomology. 

in-se  ciire',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  secwn 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  secure,  not  safe;  not  confident  ol 
safety  ;  apprehensive  of  danger. 

"  Is  man  more  )ust  than  Ood  1    Is  man  more  pun 
Than  He  who  deems  even  seraphs  iniecure  J 

Byron  :  A  Spirit  patted  It/or*  me, 


tote.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  «y  »»,    qu  -  kw. 
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s.  Not  safe ;  not  securely  guarded  or  pro- 
tected ;  unsafe  ;  exposed  •,<>  danger  or  loss. 

"Ampbiou's  fortress  insecure  appears." 

Lewis  :  Statius,  bk.  viL 

In-Se-ciire'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insecure;  -ly.]  In 
an  insecure  or  unsafe  manner;  without  se- 
curity, safety,  or  certainty. 

In-se-ciir'-I-tjr,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
security  (q.v.).} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insecure ; 
want  of  confidence  or  safety. 

"There  is  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  Interests 
of  all  sorts  become  objects  of  speculation."—  Burke: 
Anneal  from  ffew  to  Old  Whigs. 

2.  Exposure  to  destruction,  damage,  or  loss  ; 
danger,  hazard. 

"The  insecurities  and  inconveniences  of  a  strange  and 
new  »l>-xlB. '-Taylor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt  i.,  ad.,  i  «. 

*  3.  Uncertainty. 

*  In-se-cu'-tlon,  ?.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insecutio, 
from  insewitus,  pa.  par.  of  insequor:  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  wpjnr  —  to  follow.]    The  act  of  fol- 
lowing or  pursuing ;  pursuit. 

'  Not  the  king's  own  horse  got  more  before  the  wheel 
Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  might  still  the  insecution 

feel, 
With  the  wtrsme  hairs  of  his  tail. ' 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  TLiiil. 

*  In'-se-er,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  seer 
(q.v).]    A  looker  into;  an  inspector;  an  ex- 
aminer. 

"  If  these  things  bin  v  good  and  a  sleight  inseer 
which  yl  can  souke  honny  or  the  hard  stone,  oile  jf  y* 
dry  rock,  4c."— Chaucer  •  Testament  1}  Love. 

*  in-sele',  v.t.    [INSEAL.I 

*  In-sem'-I-nate,  v.t.    [Lat.  inseminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  insemino :    in-  =  in,  and  semino  =  to 
sow  ;  semen  (genit.  seminis)  =  seed.]    To-sow  ; 
to  impregnate. 

*  In-sem-I-na'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  inseminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  insemino.]    The  act  or  process  of 
scattering  seed  ;  a  sowing. 

*  in  -sen  -sate,  i.    [Lat.  insensatus,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  "sensatits  =  gifted  with  sense ;  census 
=  sense  ;   Fr.   intense.]     Destitute  of  sense ; 
wanting  or  without  sense  or  sensibility. 

"  Hers  the  lilenue  and  the  calm 
Of  mute,  insensate  things." 
Wordsworth  :  Poems  of  Site  Imagination. 

*  In  -sen'  -sate  -ness,  s.    [Eng.    insensate; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  insensate  ; 
want  of  sense  or  sensibility. 

*  In-sense',  *  In^enge',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (l), 
and  Eng.  sense  (q.v.).]     To  instruct  ;  to  teach. 


•  In-sense '-less,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  senseless  (q.v.).]  Without  feeling  ;  in- 
sensible. (Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii.) 

ln-Sens-I-bll'-l-tjf,  <?.  [Fr.  insensibilite,  from 
insensible  =  insensible  (q.v.) ;  eip.  insensibili- 
dad;  Ital.  insensibilita.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  insensible  or 
without  feeling  ;  want  or  loss  of  the  power  of 
feeling  or  perceiving. 

2.  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved  ;  want  or 
absence  of  susceptibility  ;  want  of  feeling  ;  in- 
difference. 

"  That  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  im- 
pudence and  insensibility."— Uacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
en.  xv. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impercepti- 
ble ;  imperceptibility. 

"  Insensibility  of  slow  motions  may  be  thus  ac- 
counted."— OlantUl :  Scepiit  Scientifica. 

in-sens'-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insensibilis, 
from  in-  —  not,  and  sensibilis  —  that  can  be 
perceived,  sensible  ;  sentio  =  to  perceive  ;  Sp. 
Insensible ;  Ital.  insensibtte.  ] 

1.  Without  feeling  ;  wanting  or  destitute  of 
the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving ;  destitute 
Of  corporeal  sensibility. 

"  Insensible  is  steei. ' 

Cowper:  Olncy  ffvmni,  IT. 

2.  Imperceptible ;  that  cannot  be  perceived 
or  felt ;  progressing  or  moving  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  so  slow  or  gradual  that  the  motion  or 
stages  can  not  be  felt  or  perceived. 

3.  Not  taking  regard  or  notice  ;  indifferent ; 
heedless  ;  careless. 

"  Ti.  uiiiKe  him  insensible  of  the  danger  )i  tne  »urse." 
—  Hanliiliiy  .•  Hist.  Knj.,  ch.  JCiii. 

1.  Without  feeling;  incapable  of  feeling; 
not  susceptible  of  feeling,  emotion,  or  passion ; 
indifferent ;  unfeeling  ;  hard  ;  callous. 

"  A  man  tvnom  a  craven  fear  had  made  insensible  to 
•name."— Macaulay :  Uia.  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 


*  5.  Void  of  meaning  or  sense ;  senreless, 
meaningless,  nonsensical. 

"  It  makes  the  indictment  insensible  or  uncertain. ' 
— Unit :  Bitt.  Pleat  Crown,  ii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  in  sens-I  ble:ness,  s.  [Eng-.  insensible; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  insensi- 
ble ;  insensibility. 


"  The  insensiblnea  of  the  i>aiu  proceeds  rather  from 

.. .  .jtbanihel 
nan. 


the  relaxation  of  1  je  nerves  1 


eir  obstruction."— 


*  in  sen   sl-blist,  s.    [Eng.  insensible) ;  -ist.] 
An  apathetic,  unfeeling,  or  callous  persons  one 
destitute  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

in-sens'-I-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  insensible);  -ly.] 

1.  Without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

2.  By  slow  and   gradual   degrees ;  imper- 
ceptibly,  gradually. 

"  This  pair  insensibly  subdued  the  fears 
And  troubles  that  beset  their  life." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  vL 

*  In-sens'-I-tive,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sensitive  (q.v.).]    Not  sensitive;  not  readily 
susceptible   of  impressions ;  void   of  sensi- 
bility ;  callous,  indifferent. 

•In-sens'-u-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sensuous  (q.v.).]  Not  sensuous  ;  not  address- 
ing itsel  f  to  or  affecting  the  senses. 

*  in-sen  -tient  (ti  as  shl),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  sentient  (q.v.).]     Not  sentient ;  not 
having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

"  As  the  rose  is  insentient  there  can  be  no  sensation." 
—Jteid  •  Intell.  Powers,  essay  1L,  ch.  xvt 

In-Sep-ar-a-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inseparable  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insepar- 
able. 

"The  parts  of  pure  space  are  Immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  inseparability."— Locke:  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xlii. 

in  sep  ar  a  ble,  *  in-sep-er-a-ble,  a.  & 

s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inseparabilis,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  separabilis  =  separable  (q.v.);  Sp. 
inseparable;  Ital.  inseparabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  inseparable  ;  incapable  of 
being  separated,  divided,  or  disjointed;  not 
to  be  parted. 

"The  faults  inseparable  from  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  superstition,"— Ma.ca.ulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi v. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL) :  Things  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other ;   espec.,  persons 
who  are  constantly  together. 

In-sep'-ar  -  a  -  ble  -  ness,  *  in-sep-er-a- 
ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inseparable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inseparable ;  in- 
separability. 

"  rhe  inseparablenest  of  the  prerogative  from  the  per- 
son of  the  king."— Burnet :  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1681). 

In-sep -ar-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inseparable); 
-ly.]  In"  an  "inseparable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  separable  or  capable  of  separation  or  dis- 
junction. 

"  The  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Tarqulus  Is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  Institution  of  the  consular 
government."— Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865), 
638. 

*  in-sep  -ar-ate,    *  in-sep-er-ate,  o. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  separate  (q.v.).]  Not 
separated  or  disjoined ;  united. 

"  Within  my  sonle,  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseperatt, 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  t  Cressida,  v.  i. 

*  In-sep'-ar-ate-ly,  *  in-sep  -er-ate-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  inseparate;  -ly.]  Not  separately ; 
so  as  not  to  be  separated  or  disjoined. 

"If  io  be  that  yee  live  inseperatelt/."— Homilies: 
State  of  Matrimony,  pt  11 

*  In-se-quent,  a.     [Lat.  insequens,  pr.  par. 
of  insequor'=  to  follow  after.]     Subsequent 
(Hacket :  Life  of  Williams,  i.  25.) 

*  in  se-rene',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

serene.  ]    To  disturb. 

"  Whose  gastly  presence  inserenes  my  face." 

Dames  :  Holy  Rood*,  p.  18. 

In-sert',  v.t.  [Lat'insertits,  pa.  par.  of  insero 
—  to  insert,  to  introduce  in :  in-  =  iu,  into 
and  sero  =  to  join  or  bind ;  Fr.  inserer ;  Sp. 
inserir,  insertar;  Ital.  inserire.]  To  set  or 
place  in  or  amongst  others  ;  to  introduce  ;  to 
intercalate. 

"The  Lords  very  winely  abstained  from  inserting 
lu  their  records  an  account  of  a  debate  in  which  they 
hod  been  so  signally  discomfited."— Haca.vJ.ay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


In-sert'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

A.  As  pa.  -par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Placed  or  set  in  or  imon^st 
others  ;  intercalated. 


2.  Bot.  (Of  the  stamens,  £c.) :  Growing  from 
or  upon  a  part,  as  the  calyx,  the  receptacle, 
&c.  (Followed  by  in,  into,  on,  or  upon.) 

in-sert'-Ing,  jjr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSERT.] 

A.  <k  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (Seo 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  setting  or  placing 
in  or  amongst  others  ;  insertion. 

2.  Dressmak. :  Material  inserted  or  set  in,  aa 
lace  ;  insertion. 

In-ser'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.  insertio,  from  iiuertut, 
pa.  par.  of  insero  —  to  insert  (q.v.);  Fr.  inser- 
tion ;  S] .  insertion ;  Ital.  inserzione.] 
L  Or' Unary  Language : 

1.  T'_e  act  of  inserting,  setting1,  or  placing 
in  or  :.mongst  others  ;  intercalation. 

"The  great  disadvantage  our  historian!)  labour  -mdei 
is  too  tedious  an  interruption,  by  the  inner/inn  it  re- 
cords in  their  narration."— Fclton :  On  the  ClassicTa. 

2.  That   which   is   inserted ;    a   piece   or 
passage  inserted  or  intercalated  ;  an  interpo. 
lation. 

"  He  charges  one  word,  Qod,  ?nd  not  two,  upon  God. 
to  be  the  insertion."— Bmtley  :  Of  Free-thinkinff,  J  86. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Annt.  (Of  a  muscle) :  Tlie  more  movabla 
or  remote  attachment  of  a  muscle  at  one  of 
the  ends,  as    distinguished  from    the  more 
fixed  one  at  the  other.      Quain  considers  it 
difficult  in  some  cases  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

2.  Bot. :  The  manner  in  which  one  part  is 
inserted  into  or  adheres  to  another. 

«f  For  the  insertions  of  sUmen.s  see  Epi(?y. 
nous,  Hypogynous,  and  Psrigynous. 

3.  Dressmak.  :   A   baud  or   border  of  lace, 
frilling,  &c.,  inserted  in  a  lady's  dress 

*  In-serve',  v.t.     [Lat.   inservio,   from  in-  = 
in,  into,  and  servio  =  to  serve.]    To  conduce ; 
to  be  of  use  or  service  towards  an  end. 

*  In-ser'-yl-ent,  a.    [Lat.  inserviens,  pr.  par. 

of  inservio.]  '  Conducive  ;   serving  or  tending 
towards  an  end. 

"A  part  insentient  to  voice  and  respiration."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vili. 

*  in-sess  -ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  insessus, 
pa.  par.  of  insidio.]    [INSESSORES.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sitting  in  or  upon. 


2.  That  upon  or  in  which  one  sits. 

in-ses-sbr  -es,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi. 
of  Lat.  insessnr  =  a  waylayer,  but  here  =  * 
percher,  from  Lat.  insessus,  pa.  par.  of  insideo 
=  to  sit  in  or  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sedeo  = 
to  sit.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  Perchers.  The  name  first  given 
by  Mr.  Vigors,  and  adopted  by  Swainson  and 
many  others  for  a  great  assemblage  of  birds, 
mostly  small  in  size,  with  feet  adapted  for 
perching  and  walking;  the  toes  generally  four, 
the  hinder  one  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others,  generally  three,  more  rarely  two, 
pointing  forward  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  feet 
being  scansorial.  The  length  of  the  tarsus,  or 
shank,  is  always  moderate,  the  claws  never 
retractile.  Some  have  the  bill  without  notch, 
in  others  it  is  notched.  Many  sing  beauti- 
fully, build  elegant  nests,  &c.  As  to  food, 
they  are  omnivorous.  Tlie  order  was  divided 
into  five  tribes  —  Dentirostres,  Conirostres, 
Scansores,  Tenuirostres,  and  Fissirostres.  The 
Scansorss  are  now  well-established  as  a  sepa- 
rate order.  The  Insessores  are  called  also 
Passeres  and  Passeriformes. 

•L.  Pilceont.  •  The  order  is  found  from  tho 
Eosenj  an  ward. 

In-ses-sbr-i-aL  a.  [Lat  insewor,  genit 
insessorUjs),  and  Eng.  suff.  -al.\ 

Ornith.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  In- 
sessores 


. 

"  rhe  prominent  type  or  representative  of  the  in- 
notarial  >rder.  '—Swainson  :  Birds,  i.  313. 

*  insessorial-type,  s. 

Ornith.  :  In  the  Quinary  system  of  Vigors, 
Bwainson,  &c.,  the  second,  or  sub-typical 
order  of  Birds,  with  which  analogies  were 
sought  in  each  J  the  other  orders. 

In-set',  P.*.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  set  (q.v.>  j 
To  set  in,  to  fix  in,  to  infix. 

Toe  «oruw  that  is  inset  rfreueth  the  thougnt.  '— 
'Jhaueer:  BoeMus,  bk.  Ii. 


o6"y ;  pout,  j6wi;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9nin,  oencn;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  sh«n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -slon  =  znun.  -cious,  -clous,  -uous  =  shua.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dtyt. 
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inset— insinuate 


•  in'  -set,  *.    [INSET,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  is  set  or  fixed 
in  ;  an  insertion. 

2.  Bookbind.  :   Same  as  offcut.    A  certain 
portion  of  the  printed  sheet  in  12mo,  24mo. 
ic.,  which  is  cut  off  before  folding  and  set 
into  the  middle  of  the  folded  sheet,  to  com- 
plete the  succession  of  paging. 

"  In-seV-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sevembh  (q.v.).]  Not  severable  ;  that 
cannot  be  severed,  disjoined,  or  disunited. 
(De  Quincey  :  Autob.  Sketches,  i.  88.) 

•in  shad  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Bug.  shaded  (q.v.).]  Shaded  ;  marked  with 
different  shades  of  colour. 

"  Whose  lily-white,  iruhaded  with  the  row, 
Had  that  man  scene,  who  sung  the  .lEueidos, 
Dido  had  in  oblivion  slept,  and  >he 
Had  given  his  Muse  her  best  eternitie." 

Uroume  :  Britannia  i  Paitora'.t,  bk.  1.,  s.  5. 

fa'-shave,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  shave 
(q.v.).] 

Cooper.  :  A  jointer  having  a  convex-edged 
bit,  on  which  the  inner  faces  of  staves  are 
dressed. 

»  in-sheathe',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sheathe  (q'.v.).]  To  hide,  cover,  or  place  in  a 
sheath  ;  to  sheathe. 

"  On  high  he  huug  the  martial  sword  iniheathed." 
t  :  Triumph  of  Peace. 


•In-Sheir,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  shell 
(q.v.).]     To  hide  in,  or  as  in  a  shell. 
"  Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
Which  were  impelled  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome." 
Khakeip.  :  Coriolamu,  iv.  «. 

•  In-SheT-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and   Eng. 
ihelter(q.\.).]    To  place  in  shelter;  to  shelter. 

•In-ship',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ship 
(q.v.).]  To  place  on  board  or  in  a  ship;  to 
embark. 

"  Safely  brought  to  Dover  ;  where  iruhipped 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea." 

Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  r.  1. 

In'-shore,  a.  or  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thore  (q.v.).]  On  or  near  the  shore. 

•fa-shrine',  v.t.    [ENSHRINE.] 

*  In-sic-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  sic- 
catio  =  a  drying  ;  siccatus  =  dried,  pa.  par.  of 
««cco  =  to  dry  ;  siccus  =  dry.]    The  act  of  dry- 
ing in. 

fc'-side,  *  in  syde,  o.,  adv.,  s.,  k  prep. 
[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  side  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Being  within  ;  interior,  internal. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Within  ;  in  the  interior. 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  The  interior  or  internal  part  of  anything. 

"The  payne  would  be  much  lesse,  if  the  knyfc  myght 
beginne  on  the  insyde  and  cutte  fro  the  mlddes  out- 
ward."— Sir  T.  More  :  Work**,  p.  1,256. 

2.  The  entrails,  the  bowels. 

8.  An  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. 

"  The  Derby  dilly  carrying  six  inrides." 

J.  H.  Frere  :  Lotet  of  the  Trianglei. 

*  4.  One's  private  or  secret  thought's  ;  one's 
mind. 

"At  the  great  day  of  trial  he  will  thoroughly  anato- 
mize us,  and  lay  our  very  in  tide  perfectly  open  and 
naked."—  Bithop  Bull  :  Sermom,  vol.  ii..  Her.  15. 

D.  As  prep.  :  In  the  interior  of;  within  :  as, 
Inside  a  circle. 

1f  The  inside  may  be  said  of  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large  ;  the  interior  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  bodies  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

Inside-calipers,  s.  A  pair  of  calipers 
for  measuring  bores  and  inside  diameters  of 
tubes.  [CALIPERS.] 

inside  framing,  s. 
Steam-engine  : 

1.  The  frame  of  one  form  of  English  loco- 
motives, in  which  the  wheels  and  driving-gear 
•re  inside  of  the  main  frame. 

2.  The  stays  of  a  locomotive-engine  that  rest 
on  the  axles.    English  practice  often  has  the 
framing  outside  of  the  cylinders,  the  connect- 
ing-rods of  the  engines  passing  to  cranks  on 
the  axles. 

inside-gear,  *. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  English  arrangement  in 
locomotives  of  the  connecting-rods  and  cranks 
Inside  the  frame,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
American  practice  of  connecting  the  cross- 
heads  of  the  engines  by  connecting-rods  to 
wrists  on  the  outside  of  the  driving-wheels. 


inside-screw,  ».  A  hollow  screw ;  one 
having  its  thread  on  the  inside. 

Inside  screw-tool : 

Wood-turning:  A  hooked-shaped  tool  for 
threading  interior  surfaces  while  revolving  in 
a  lathe  ;  a  form  of  chaser. 

inside-tin,  s. 

Book-bind. :  A  plate  laid  inside  the  «over  of 
a  book  when  placed  in  the  standing-press. 

inside-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning:  A  tool  for  hollowing  out 
work  and  bottoming  holes. 

*  in-sid'-I-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  insidiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  insidior,  from  insidice  =. an  ambush.]    To 
lie  in  ambush  for. 

*  In-sid-I-a'-tion,  s.    [INSIDIATE.]    Guile. 
(Adams:  Works,  i.  131.) 

*  in-sld'-i^a-tor,  *  in  sid  i-a  tour,  *. 

[Lat.  insidiator,  from  insidiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
insidior.]  One  who  lies  in  ambush  ;  a  lurker; 
a  way  layer. 

"  Many  discontented  malcontents,  many  both  open 

enemies  aud  close  intidititvurt."— Barrow:  tiermont, 

vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

in  sid  i  ous,    "  in  sid  i  ouse,     a.     [Fr. 

insidieux,  from  Lat.  insidiosus,  from  insidice 
=  an  ambush  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  i-asidiosu.] 

1.  Lying  in  wait,  treacherous,  sly,  intending 
or  designing  to  betray  ;  deceitful,  deceptive. 

"  The  theft  an  old  intidiout  peasant  viewed." 

Addifon:  Ovid;  Metamorphotetti. 

2.  Intended  to  deceive  or  entrap,  crafty, 
treacherous. 

"There  be  nowe  meruelous  »ubtyle  craftinesses  exer- 
cised by  courtes,  inridioute  wylinesses." — Joye;  £jc- 
poiicion  of  Daniel,  xL 

If  The  insidious  man  has  recourse  to  various 
little  artifices,  by  which  he  wishes  to  effect 
his  purpose,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
opponent ;  the  treacherous  man  pursues  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  falsehood,  in  order  to  ruin  his 
friend  :  the  insidious  man  objects  to  a  fair  and 
open  contest ;  but  the  treacherous  man  assails 
in  the  dark  him  whom  he  should  support. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in-sid'-i-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insidious  •  -ly.] 
In  an  insidious  manner,  treacherously,  craftily, 
slyly. 

"  No  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length." 

Wordtworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

in-Sld'-l-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insidious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  insidious  ;  deceit- 
fulness,  treachery. 

"  None  of  its  lurking  intidioumen,  of  its  surprising 
violence,  of  its  rancorous  venom."— Harrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

in  -sight  (gh  silent),  *  In-siht,  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sight  (q.v.)  ;  Dnt.  inzicht ;  Ger. 
einsicht.] 

1.  A  sight,  view,  or  inspection  of  the  in- 
terior of  anything ;  deep  inspection  or  view  ; 
introspection. 


2.  Power  of  observation,  discernment,  pene- 
tration. 

"  For  Merlin  had  In  maglcke  more  intight, 
Thau  euer  him  before  or  after  living  wight." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  ill.  8. 

*  in'-sight-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  insight ; 
-ed.]  Possessed  of  insight.  (P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  687.) 

in-sig'-ni  a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  insigne,  neut. 
of  insignis  =  distinguished  by  a  mark.] 

1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks  of  office 
or  honour. 

2.  Marks  or  signs  by  which  anything  is  or 
may  be  known  or  distinguished. 

in  sig  nir  i  can$e,  *  in  sig  nif   i-can  - 

5V,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  significance, 
aigniflcancy  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insignifi- 
cant ;  want  of  significance  or  meaning. 

"  With  easy  insignificance  of  thought." 

Garth  :  Dispensary,  i.  187. 

2.  Want  of  importance  or  weight ;  unim- 
portance. 

"  The  clan  had  been  made  insignificant  by  the  in- 
significance  of  the  chief."— Macaulay :  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  xiil. 

3.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance. 

4.  Want  of  weight  or  claim  to  considera- 
tion ;  meanness. 


in  sig-ulf  -i-cant,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  significant'^.-*.).'} 

1.  Not  significant ;  void  of  signification ; 
wanting  in  meaning  or  signification. 

"Laws  must  be  insignificant  without  the  sanction 
of  rewards  and  punishments."— lip.  Wilkins :  Of  Na- 
tural Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Having  no  weigkt  or  importance  ;  unim- 
portant, trivial,  mean,  not  deserving  or  calling 
for  notice. 

"  Witness  its  insignificant  result." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  17. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character  ;  mean,  con- 
temptible, beneath  notice. 

"What  school-boy,  what  little  insignificant  monk 
could  not  have  made  a  more  elegant  si»ecch  for  the 
king  ?  "—Milton  :  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

In-sig-nif-1-cant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  insignifi. 
cant;  -ly.] 
L  Without  meaning  or  signification. 

"They .  .  ,  use  them  insignificantly,  as  the  organ  o? 
pipe  renders  the  tune  which  it  understands  not."— 
Bale :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  C6. 

2.  Without  importance  or  effect ;  unimport- 
antly ;  trivially. 

"  With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm. 
And  auger  insignificantly  fierce." 

Cowper  :  Task,  vl.  3SO. 

*  Xn-Sig-nlf-i-catHLVe,   a.      [Pref.   in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  significative  (q.v.).]    Not  significa- 
tive, or  expressing  by  external  signs. 

*  In-sign'-ment  (g  silent),  s.    [Lat.  insigne.] 
[INSIGNIA.]    An  exhibition  of;  a  direction  to; 
some  mark  or  sign  by  which  one  thing  may 
be  known  from  another. 

"  Neyther  his  father,  nor  any  other  man,  coulde  dis, 
cerne  of  vs  the  one  frnine  the  other,  but  by  our  owue 
insiynement  or  ehewyuge."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  The  do. 
verituur,  bk.  11.,  ch.  lii. 

*  in-sim'-u-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  insimulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  insimulo.]    To  accuse,  tr>  chai-ge. 

"  Falaly  to  intimidate  and  accuse  the  churche  "  -Sir 
T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  340. 

in-sincere',  a.  [Lat.  insincerus,  from  in-  — 
not,  and  sincenu  =  sincere  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  insin- 
cere.] 

1.  Not  sincere ;  not  being  what  one  appears 
or  pretends  to  be ;  false,  dissembling,  hypo- 
critical. 

"  Hay  I  myself  at  last  appear 
•         Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere." 

t'oio/w  :  FHendMp. 

2.  Deceitful,  false,  hypocritical,  not  to  be 
trusted. 

"All  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace 
Are  insincere."      Cowper :  Conversation,  786. 

*  3.  Not  free  from  flaw ;  imperfect ;  decep- 
tive. 

"  To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  inrincere." 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

ln-sin-$ere'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  insincere;  -ly.] 
In  an  insincere  manner  ;  without  sincerity ; 
hypocritically. 

"  Or  rather,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  insincerely  misrepre- 
sented, his  assertions."— Strype :  Life  of  Whitgift.  i. 
(an.  1585). 

In-sln-cer'-I-ty',  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sincerity  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  insincerite.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  insincere ;  want  of  sincerity 
or  of  being  really  what  one  appears  or  pre- 
tends to  be ;  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  false- 
ness. 

"  What  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
is  commonly  no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and 
iniincerity.  —  Blair,  vol.  v.,  ser.  17. 

*  in-sin'-ew  (ew  as  n),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (l), 
and  Eng.  sinew  (q.v.).]     To  strengthen;  to 
give  strength  or  vigour  to. 

"All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here,  and  hence, 
That  are  irainewcd  to  this  action." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  jr.,  iv.  L 

*  in-sin  -U-ant,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  insinuer 
=  to  insinuate  (q.v.).J    Having  the  power  of 
insinuation  or  of  gaining  favour. 

"Very  plausible,  intinuant,  and  fortunate  men."— 
Wvtton:  Jiemaini,  p.  78. 

in-8in'-U-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  iimiiniatvs,  pa. 
par.  of  wsinjto,  from  in-  =  in,  and  sinuo  =.  to 
wind  about;   sinus  — a.  bend;  Fr.  insinuer; 
Sp.  insinuar ;  Ital.  iHsinvan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  introduce  anything  gently  or  by  slow 
degrees,  as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage ; 
to  wind  or  force  in  slowly  and  imperceptibly. 

"  fniinuating  it  selfe  by  jias&tKes,  and  holes,  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  uarth.*'—  llackluyt :  Voyaget,  i.  558. 

2.  To  wind  or  push  oneself  into  favour ;  to 
ingratiate  oneself  ;    to  introduce  oneself  by 
gradual  and  artful  means  into  favour. 

"  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of 
the  dnke  of  Buckingham."— Clarendon 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p3 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 
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*  3.  To  infuse  gently ;  to  introduce  imper- 
ceptibly and  artfully  ;  to  instil. 

"Horace  .  .  .  insinuate!  virtue,  rather  by  familiar 
examples  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts." — Druden  : 
Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

4.  To  hint ;  to  give  an  intimation  or  hint  of; 
to  suggest. 

"To  insinuate  that  Russell's  conduct  had  not  been 
faultless."— Mucaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  move  on  in  folds  or  with  a  tortuous, 
winding  movement ;  to  wind. 

"Close  the  serpent  sly 
Intinuating,  wove  with  Gordiau  twine 
His  braided  tralu."  Milton:  f.  L.,  iv.  348. 

*  2.  To  creep,  wind,  or  move  gently  and  im- 
perceptibly ;  t   make  its  way  by  indirect  means. 

"  But  the  Romanes  espied  where  there  was  a  breach 
made  and  lane  left  between.  :  rid  there  they  would  in- 
lin.inte  anil  wind  in  witli  their  raiikes  and  flies."— 
P.  llalland  :  Liviiu,  p.  1,197. 

*3.  To  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  impercept- 
ibly, as  water  into  crevices. 

*4.  To  insinuate  one's  self  into  favour;  to 
Ingratiate  one's  self. 

"Some  .  .  .  dn  wind  and  ittn'nunte  Into  the  grace 
«nd  favour  of  the  hearer."  —  P.  Holland  :  Plutarcli, 
p.  251. 

*  5.  To  wheedle,  to  coax,  to  flatter. 

"  I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  iiuinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  Iv.  1. 

6.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  indirectly. 

If  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts  every  art 
to  steal  into  the  goodwill  of  another ;  but  he 
who  ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to 
conciliate  goodwill.  A  person  of  insinuating 
manners  wins  upon  another  imperceptibly, 
even  so  as  to  convert  dislike  into  attachment ; 
a  person  with  ingratiating  planners  procures 
goodwill  by  a  permanent  intercourse.  In- 
sinuate and  ingratiate  differ  in  the  motive,  as 
well  as  the  mode,  of  tho  action  ;  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former 
is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In- 
sinuate may  l>e  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate  is  always  the 
act  of  a  conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate 
itself  into  every  body  that  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  porous ;  there  are  few  persons  of  so 
much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into 
their  favour.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

In  sin  u- at  ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [INSINUATE.] 
Tending"  or  calculated  to  win  affection  or 
favour  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

"  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to  resist 
hii  insinuating  address."— Macaulay :  U'at.  Eng.,  ch. 
zxii. 

In-sin'-U-at-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  insinuat- 
ing; -ly.]  In  an  insinuating  manner;  by  in- 
sinuation. 

In-sin-u-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insinu- 
ationem,  accus.  of  insinuation  an  entrance  by 
a  narrow  or  crooked  way,  from  insinuatus, 
pa.  par.  of  insinuo ;  Sp.  insinuation ;  Ital.  in- 
sinuazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  winding,  flowing,  or 
making  way  in  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  or  insinuating  one's  self 
into  favour  by  gentle  or  artful  means. 

"In  their  iniiauatioits  into  favour."—  Wotton:  Re- 
mains, p.  185. 

3.  The  art  or  power  of  pleasing  or  of  gaining 
favour  or  affection ;  winning  manners  or  ad- 
dress. 

"  He  had  a  natural  insinuation  and  address,  which 
made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company."— Claren- 
don. 

4.  The  act  of  insinuating,  hinting,  or  sug- 
gesting. 

5.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  an  indirect  intima- 
tion. 

"Qive  not  therefore  a  ready  car  to  the  officious  in- 
tinuatiom  of  those  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendly 
concern,  come  to  admonish  you."—Ulair :  Vermont, 
vol.  iv.,  ser.  17. 

1[  The  insinuation  always  deals  in  half 
words  ;  the  reflection  is  commonly  open.  They 
are  both  levelled  at  the  individual  with  no 
good  intent.  The  insinuation  respects  the 
honour,  the  moral  character,  or  the  intellec- 
tual endowments  ef  the  jwrson  ;  the  reflection 
respects  his  ]>articular  conduct  or  feelings  to- 
w:irds  another.  (Crabb.  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In-sin'-u-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  insinuatif;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  insinuativo.] 

1.  Stealing  on  or  into  the  affections;   in- 
sinuating, winning. 

"  It  is  a  strange  insinuatife  power  which  example 
and  custom  have  upon  us."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Making  insinuations ;  hinting,  suggesting. 


*  in-sin'-u-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  insi.nuatus, 
pa.  par.  o"f  insinuo.]    One  who  insinuates. 

*  In-sin'-U-a-tor-jf,  a.     [Eng.   insinuate); 
-ory.]    Insinuating. 

in- sip' -Id,  a.  [Fr.  insipide,  from  Lat.  insi- 
pidus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  sapidus  =  savoury  ; 
sapio  —  to  taste  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  insipido.] 

1.  Tasteless  ;  wanting  in  taste  ;  destitute  of 
taste  or  savour ;  vapid. 

"  More  pregnant  patterns  of  transcendent  worth 
Than  Darren  and  insipid  fruit  brings  forth." 

Carew :  To  Sir  W.  Davenant. 

2.  Wanting  in    spirit,  life,  or   animation ; 
dull ;  heavy ;  wanting  in  the  qualities  which 
excite  emotion  ;  flat. 

"His  art  is  faint ;  his  salt,  If  may  dare  to  say  M>, 
almost  imipid."—Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

*  3.  Dull,  listless,  dispirited. 
"Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene, 

To  which  th1  insipid  citizen  resorts 

Near  yonder  heath."         Cowper  :  Tatk,  ill  Mi 

^  Aninsijrid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of 
any  kind  or  degree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in 
vivacity  and  vigour  of  sentiment ;  a  flat  per- 
formance is  wanting  in  the  property  of  pro- 
yoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
ingredient. 

Un-sI-pitT-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  insipidity,  from  in- 
sipide —  insipid  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insipid  or 
tasteless  ;  tastelessness  ;  want  or  absence  of 
taste. 

2.  Want  of  life,  spirit,  or  animation  :  dul- 
ness,  flatness. 

"The  harshness  of  remonstrance  or  the  insipidity  of 
truth."— Rambler,  No.  162. 

in-sip'-id-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  insipid  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  insipid  manner ;  without  taste. 

2.  Dully ;  flatly. 

"  How  pitifully,  flatly,  and  insipidly  will  they  [our 
pretty  notions,  and  tine-spun  controversies]  taste." — 
Sharp :  Sermoni,  vol.  L,  ser.  L 

*  in-Sip'~I-ence,  «.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  insip- 
ientM,  from  in-  =  not,  and  sapientia  =  wisdom ; 
sapiens  =  wise  ;   Sp.  insipiencia;   Ital.  insip- 
ienzci.]    Want  of  understanding  or  intellect ; 
folly,  foolishness. 

"  The  ring  her  tooke  of  his  intipience." 

Browne  :  Shepheards  Pipe,  EcL  1. 

*  in-Sip'-I-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  insipiens,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  sapiens  =  wise.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wanting  in  understanding  or 
intellect ;  foolish. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  foolish,  silly  person ;  a  fool. 

"  It  will  go  nye  to  prove  hym  an  intipienC'—FryA  : 
Worket,  p.  40. 

in-slst ,  v.i.    [Fr.  insister,  from  Lat.  insisto  = 
to  set  foot  on  ;  in-  =  in,  on,  and  sisto  —  to  set, 
from  sto  — to  stand;  Sp.  insistir;  Ital.  insis- 
tere.] 
*I.  Lit. :  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

"The  angles  on  one  side  insiit  upon  the  centers  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cells  on  the  other  side."— Ray :  On 
the  Creation. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  dwell  on  or  upon  in  discourse ;  to 
dilate  upon  as  a  matter  of  special  moment. 

"  Without  further  tariffing  on  the  different  tempen 
of  Juvenal  and  Horace."— Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  To  be  persistent,  urgent,  or  peremptory 
concerning  any  matter ;  to  persist  in ;  to 
press  or  urge  earnestly  and  persistently. 

"Hamilton  iniitted  that  the  question  should  be. 
'  Approve  or  not  approve  the  rabbling?'  "—Macaulay  : 
Sat.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

T  Usually  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

*  In-sist'-en9e,  s.    [Eng.  insist;  -ence.]    The 
act  of  insisting,  resting  upon,  or  persisting  in 
any  matter ;   the   act   of  dwelling   upon   a 
matter  or  point  as  of  special  moment ;  per- 
sistency, urgency. 

*  In  -  sist'  -  ent,  a.     [Lat.  insistent,  pr.  par. 
of  insisto.]    Standing  or  resting  upon  any- 
thing. 

"The  breadth  of  the  substruction  must  be  at  least 
double  to  the  insistent  wall."—  Wotton  :  Remains,  p.  19. 

*  Xn-slst'-ure,  s.  [Eng.  insist;  -we.}  A  dwell- 
ing or  standing  upon ;  fixedness,  persistency, 
insistence. 

"  Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form." 

Shakeip.  :  Troilui  *  Creuida,  i.  t. 

*  in-s!'-tlen-9^  (tl  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  in-  = 
not,  and  sitiens  —  thirsty  ;  sitto  =  to  be  thirsty.] 
Freedom  or  exemption  from  feelings  of  thirst. 

"The  docility  of  an  elephant,  and  the  insitieney  of 
a  camel  for  travelling  iu  desarts."— Grew. 


*  in  si   tion,  s.    [Lat.   insitio,  from  insitut, 
pa.   par.   of  insero  —  to  implant,  to  ingraft.] 
The  act   of  inserting  or  ingrafting ;  ingraft- 
ment ;  the  state  of  being  engrafted. 

"  The  bearing  or  not  bearing  of  the  cions  of  a  cherry- 
tree  the  first  year  of  its  iitt'Uioit." —Boyle .  Work*.  1. 341 

in  si' -tu,  phr.    [Lat.  =  in  (its)  situation.] 

Geol.  (Of  a  stratum,  mineral,  &c.):  In  its 
natural  position,  not  displaced,  or  transported, 
like  an  erratic  block,  to  a  distance. 

*  in-alave ,  v.t.    [ENSLAVE.] 

In  snare ,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snan 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  a  snare  or  trap  ;  to  en- 
trap, to  ensnare. 

**  By  long  experience  Durfey  may  no  doubt 
Inmare  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout." 

Fenton :  Epiitle  to  T.  Lambard,  171 

2.  Fig. :  To  catch,  as  in  a  snare  or  trap ;  to 
entrap,  to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

"  Inmare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law." 

Tttomson  :  Autumn,  1,290. 

IT  To  insnare  is  to  take  in  or  by  means  of 
a  snare ;  to  entrap  is  to  take  in  a  trap  or  by 
means  of  a  trap ;  to  entangle  is  to  take  in  a 
tangle,  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread  ;  to  in- 
veigle is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind, 
from  the  French  aveugle  =  blind.  Insnare  and 
entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  sense  ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  i»- 
veigle  only  in  the  moral  sense.  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

in-snar' -er,  s.  [Eng.  insnar(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  insnares. 

in-snar  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [INSNARE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  trapping  or  in- 
veigling. 

in-snar'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insnaring;  -ty.J 
So  as  to  insnare. 

*  in-snarl',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  snarl, 
s.  (q.v.).]    To  make  into  a  snarl  or  knot;  to 
entangle. 

t  in-SO-bri'-e-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sobriety  (q.v.).]  Want  of  sobriety ;  intempe- 
rance, drunkenness. 

"He  whose  conscience  upbraids  him  with  profane- 
uess  towards  Uod,  and  insobriety  towards  himself."— 
Decay  of  J'iety. 

In-so-ci-a-bil'-i-tjr  (cl  as  shi),  *.    [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  En?,  sociability  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  iusociable ;  want  of 
sociability. 

"Which  had  carried  its  intocinMlity  so  far,  and  it* 
pretensions  much  farther."—  Warburton  :  Dviine  Le- 
gation, lik.  v.,  §  4. 

*  in-so'-cl-a-ble  (cl  as  shi),  a.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  insociaoilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  sociabilit 
—  sociable  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  insociable  ;  Ital.  insoci- 
abile.] 

1.  Not  sociable;  not  inclined  to  join  in 
social  intercourse  or  converse;  not  affable; 
unsociable. 

"If  this  austere  iniociable  life 
Change  not  your  oft'er  made  in  heat  of  blood." 

Shakeip.  :  Lone'l  Labour'!  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  joined  or  connected. 

"Lime  and  wood  are  insatiable.*  —  Wotton:  Re* 
maim,  p.  19. 

*  in-s6'-ci-a-bl£  (cl  as  shi),  adv.    fEng. 
insociab(le) ;  -ly.]    In  an  iusociable  manner; 
unsociably. 

«  in-sd'-ci-ate  (d  as  shi),  a.    [Lat.  in-  = 
not,  and  sociatus,  pa.  par.  of  soeio  =  to  asso- 
ciite.]    Not  associated  ;  solitary,  insocial. 
"  The  intoeiate  virgin  Hie."— Ben  Jonton. 

*  in -sol-ate,  v.t.     [Lat  insolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
insnlo,  from  in-  =  in,  and  sol  =  the  sun.]    To 
dry  or  ripen  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  expose 
to 'the  heat  of  the  sun. 

*  in  sol  a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  insoZotio,  from  iiuo- 
tatiw,  pa.  par.  of  insolo;  Fr.  insotatton.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  insolating ;  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  a  drying  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  the  state  of  being  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

"  We  use  these  towers  for  inflation,  refrigeration, 
conservation,  and  for  the  view  of  certain  meteors."— 
Baron  :  Keu,  Atlantit. 

2.  Sunstroke  (q.v.). 

H.   Bot. :   A   disease  produced   in   plants 


bo^;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  jhln.  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
suan.  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  b^L.  dfL. 
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insole— inspectorship 


exposed  to  fierce  sun  heat,  which,  causing  too 
rapid  evaporation,  tends  to  kill  the  parts  af- 
fected. 

In  -sole,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  sole,  a. 

(q.V.).] 

1.  The  inner  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe ;  opposed 
to  outsole  (q.v.). 

2.  A  thickness  of  cork,  felt,  flannel,  leather, 
paper,  etc.,  placed  inside  a  shoe  to  protect 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  to  improve  the  fit  of 
the  shoe.    (American.) 

in'-so-len9e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insolentia, 
from  insolens= insolent  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  insolenda; 
Ital.  insoltnza.] 
*  1.  That  which  is  unusual  or  rare. 

"  Being  filled  with  furious  intoltnce, 
I  feel  myself  like  one  yrapt  iu  sprit-lit." 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout'i  Conn  Horn*  Again. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolent; 
overbearing  and  contemptuous  haughtiness  or 
pride ;  contemptuous   treatment  of  others  ; 
petulant  contempt,  impudence. 

"He  became  proud  even  to  insolence.'— Uacaulay ; 
Mitt.  £ny.,  cb.  xxiv. 

3.  An  insolent  act  ;  insolent  conduct  to- 
wards or  treatment  of  others  ;  impudence. 

"  I  do  not  design  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  inioltnce 
as  this  that  you  have  committed  against  me."—  Kir 
Wm.  Temple :  To  the  Procurator  of  the  Court  of  Hol- 
land 

•  Jn' -80-101190,  v.t.    [INSOLENCE,  s.]   To  treat 
with  insolence  or  contempt ;  to  insult 


*  in'-so-len-9y,  *.    [Lat.  insolentia.]    Inso- 
lence. 

in'-  so-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insolens=  un- 
usual .  .  .  insolent  ;  in-  =  not,  and  solens  = 
customary,  usual  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  insolente.] 

*  1.  Original  ;  out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  un- 
usual, uncommon. 

"For  ditty  and  amorous  ode,  I  find  Mr.  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate."— 
Futtenham  :  English  Poesy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  Exhibiting   overbearing    contempt   for 
Others  ;  haughty,  overbearing,  impudent,  in- 
sulting, impertinent. 

"He  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant, 
who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary."—  Macaulay  : 
Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  inso- 
lence or  impudence. 

"  Their  iruolent  triumph  excited  the  popular  Indig- 
nation."— J/acaulay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  vlii. 

fn'-SO-lent-l$r,  adv.     [Eng.  insolent  ;  -ly.]    In 
an  insolent  manner  ;  insultingly,  Impudently. 
"  Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  inso- 
lently and  unjustly."—  Jtacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  in  sol   id,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  solid.] 
Light,  frivolous.     (Adams:  Works,  ii.  381.) 

*  in-sol-id  -i-t&  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solidity  (q.v.).]     Want  of  solidity  ;  weakness. 


In  SOl'-I-dd,  phr. 

L<iio  :  In  the  whole.    (Used  of  a  joint  con- 
tract.) 

In    sol    in'    ic,  a.     [Eng.  insoluble)  ;  -inic.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

insolinic  acid,  s.  [TEREPHTHALIC-ACIE.] 

Jn-sdl-U-bil'-i-ty^  s.    [Fr.  insolubilite,  from 
Lat.  insniubilitas,  from  iftsoiu6Mis=insoliilile.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble; 
incapability  of  being  dissolved. 

*2.  Incapability  of  being  solved  orexplained  ; 
not  soluble  ;  inexplicable 

In  sol  u  ble,  a.  <fc  ».    [Fr.  ,  from  Lat.  insolu- 
bilis,  from  in-  —  not,  and  soluliilis  =  soluMe  ; 
solvo  =  to  dissolve,  to  loose  ;  Sp.  insoluble; 
Ital.  insoluliilr.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  soluble;  incapable  of  being  dissolved, 
particularly  in  a  liquid. 

"  To  dissolve  all  the  several  sorts  of  food  appropriate 
to  their  species  :  even  sometimes  things  of  that  con- 
llstelicy.  as  seem  intolublt."—  Dtrham  :  Physico-Theo- 
logy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xl. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  pulled  down  or  to 
pieces. 

"  The  f  ormost  of  every  rankc  in  the  vay  ward  stood 
flrme  and  fast,  like  a  strong  and  insoluble  wall."— 
P.  Holland  :  Ammianut,  p.  71. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  explained  ; 
not  to  be  cleared,  explained,  or  resolved  ;  in- 
explicable. 

"Tho  notion  of  God's  moral  attributes  gave  birth  to 
an  insoluble  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil."  — 
Warburton  :  Divin*  Legation,  bk.  ii.  (  App.) 


*  B.  As  subst. :  A  matter  or  point  incapable 
of  being  solved  or  explained. 

"  That  good  lawes  be  turned  into  sophemes  and  in- 
solubles."— Sir  T.  Jili/ot:  The  Oovemour,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vi. 

in  -  SOl- U- ble -ness,  s.  [Eng.  insoluble; 
-ness.]  1'he  quality  or  state  of  being  insolu- 
ble ;  insolubility. 

"  The  objection  he  frames  from  the  supposed  iniolu- 
blencss  of  It"— Boyle:  Works,  tit.  624. 

*  in-so'lv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solvable  (q.V.).] 

1.  Not  solvable ;  that  cannot  be  solved, 
cleared,  answered,  or  explained ;  not  admit- 
ting of  solution  or  explanation. 


2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  clea»ed  off. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  loosed  ;  indissoluble. 

"To  guard  with  bauds 
Intoloable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  viii.  480. 

Kn-so'lv'-en-9y\  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solvency  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insolvent ; 
inability  of  a  person  to  i>ay  or  meet  all  his 
debts ;  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  not  suf- 
flcent  property  to  discharge  all  his  liabilities  ; 
bankruptcy. 

"  The  greater  or  less  risk  there  may  be  of  insolvency 
on  the  part  of  the  borrower." — lieattie :  Aloral  Science, 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  §  723. 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  owner  :  as,  the  insolvency  of  an 
estate. 

IL  Law:  Many  acts  relating  to  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  have  been  passed  in  the 
Uuited  States  and  elsewhere. 

If  Insolvency  is  a  state  ;  failure  an  act  flow- 
ing out  of  that  state  ;  and  bankruptcy  an  efl'ect 
of  that  act.  Insolvency  is  a  condition  of  not 
paying  one's  debts  ;  failure  is  a  cessation  of 
business,  from  the  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
on  ;  and  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all 
one's  remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of  one's 
creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real  or  supposed 
insolvency.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

in  sol-vent,  a.  &  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solvent  (q.v.).  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  solvent ;  not  having  sufficient  money 
or  estate  to  pay  all  debts  or  to  discharge  all 
liabilities. 

"  If  his  father  was  insolvent  by  his  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment was  to  go  no  further  than  the  fault."— Op. 
Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Insufficient  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  owner. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  insolvent  per- 
sons :  as,  an  insolvent  act. 

B.  4s  subst. :  A  debtor  who  is  unable  to 
pay  all  his  debts. 

"  Insolvents  consequently  were  to  be  found  in  every 
dwelling,  from  cellar  to  garret."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Uni/..  ch.  iii. 

Insolvent  debtor's  court,  s. 

Eng. :  A  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  established  in  1813,  by  the  53  Geo.  III. 
C.  102.  It  continued  till  1820.  The  business 
formerly  transacted  by  the  Insolvent  Debtor's 
Court  is  now  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy. 

in  scm'  m  a,  «.  [Lat.  =  a  want  of  sleep ; 
sleeplessness".] 

Path. :  Sleeplessness,  or  inability  to  sleep. 
This  disorder  is  of  nervous  origin,  arising  from 
mental  anxiety  or  overwork,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  marked  features  of  acute 
mania ;  the  functions  of  the  body  are  badly 
peiformed,  and  severe  fever  frequently  accom- 
panies it. 

in  som'-ni-ous,  a.  [Lat  insomnia);  Eng. 
suff.  -ous;  Lat.  insomniosus.]  Sleepless  ;  un- 
able to  take  the  proper  amount  of  sleep ; 
wakeful. 

*  in  som'  no  len9C,  s.  .[Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  somnolence.  ]  Sleeplessness. 

"  Suspicion's  wasting  pale  insomnolencr." 

Taylor  :  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  2. 

fa-SO-milCh',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  so,  and  murh.] 
So ;  to  such  a  degree ;  in  such  wise.  (Generally 
followed  by  that,  sometimes  by  of.) 

"  Intomuch  that  there  is  no  nation  bat  is  sprinkled 
with  their  language."— Spenier :  State  of  Ireland. 

insouciance  (as  an  so  syans ),  s.    [Fr.] 
Carelessness,   heedlcssness,  unconcern,  in- 
difference. 


ata.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there: 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


insouciant    (as    an  so  syari ),    «.     [r'r.J 

Careless,  heedless,  unconcerned,  indillerei.i. 

*  in-soul,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and -Eng.  soul 
(q.v.).]     To  place  or  fix  one's  soul  in  or  on  ; 
to  set  one's  affections  on. 

"  Whosoever  look't  but  stedfastly  upon  her,  could 
not  but  intoul  himself  in  her."— Ftltham :  Resolves,  pt 
L,  res.  9. 

in'-span,  v.i.  [Dut.  inspannen  =  to  yoke  a 
set  of  draught  oxen  :  in-  =  in,  and  spannen  = 
to  stretch,  to  yoke.]  To  yoke,  as  draught 
oxen.  (South  Africa.) 

"  Next  morning  at  daybreak  r<t  impanned,  and  made 
a  short  treck  of  two  hours."— P.  Ottlmorn  :  Great  Thirtt 
Land,  ch.  xii. 

*  in  speak  -a  ble,  a.    [UNSPEAKABLE.] 

in-spect',  v.t.  [Lat.  inspecto,  freq.  of  inspicio 
=  to  look  into :  in-  =  in,  ii.to,  and  specio  — 
to  look  ;  Fr.  inspecter.]  To  view  or  look  closely 
into  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality, 
condition,  &c.,  of;  to  view  and  examine  offi- 
cially :  as,  To  inspect  troops,  a  school,  &c.  ;  to 
examine  or  view  narrowly  and  critically;  to 
superintend. 

"  They  [the  Burgomasters]  inspect  ivnd  pursue  all  th» 

great publicworksof  thecity."— Sir  H'.  Temple:  United 

Provinces,  ch.  ii. 

*  in   spect,  s.    [INSPECT,  v.]    Inspection,  ex- 
amination. 

"  Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye. 
And  inspect  sage,"      Thomson:  Autumn,  1,133. 

In-spect   ir«g,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSPECT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Employed  in  inspection  :   as, 
an  inspecting  officer. 

C.  As  subst. :  Inspection. 

in  spec  tion,  *  in  spec  cion,  «.  [Fr.  in- 
spwtion,  from  Lat.  inspectionem,  accus.  of  in- 
spectio  =  an  inspection,  from  inspectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio;  Sp.  inspeccion;  Ital.  inspezione.] 
The  act  of  inspecting ;  a  careful,  narrow,  or 
critical  examination  or  survey,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  quality  or  condition  of 
anything,  and  of  pointing  out  errors  or  de- 
fects ;  an  official  view,  survey,  or  examination  ; 
superintendence. 

"  Which  could  never  have  happened  if  the  affairs  ol 
that  kingdom  hud  been  under  a  more  equal  inspec- 
tion."— Burnet :  Own  Time  (an.  1660). 

IF  The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men, 
to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that  have 
been  laid  down  to  them  ;  n  general  or  superior 
officer  has  the  superintendence  of  any  military 
operation.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in 
an  inspector,  judgment  and  experience  in  a 
superintendent.  Inspection  is  said  of  things  aa 
well  as  persons;  oversight  only  of  persons: 
one  has  the  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy  ;  one  has  the  oversight 
of  persons  to  prevent  irregularity.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  rn-spec'-tivo,   o.     [Lat.  inspectivus,  from 
inspectus,  pa.  par.  of  inxpiew.]     Inspecting; 
pertaining  to  inspection. 

"Describing  the  measures  and  dimensions  of  the 
inspi-c'ii'-  [>arts,  order,  and  position."— Evelyn :  Archi- 
tects *  Architecture. 

in-spec'-tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  inspectus,  pa.  par. 
of  inspicio ;  Fr.  inspecteur;  Sp.  inspector.] 

1.  One   who  inspects  or  oversees  ;    one  to 
whose  care  the  superintendence  and  execution 
of  any  work  is  entrusted  ,  an  overseer,  a  su- 
perintendent ;   one  who    examines   officinlly 
into   the    quality,   condition,    &c.,   of   work. 
The  title  is  given  to  many  officials  who  test 
or  examine  into  the   condition  and  carrying 
out  of  matters  affecting  the  public  interest : 
as,   an    inspector  of  schools,   an   inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  an  inspector  of  markets, 
&c. 

"  With  their  new  light  our  bold  inspectors  press 
Like  Cham,  to  show  their  father's  nakedness." 

Drnham  :  Proyreu  of  Learning,  208. 

2.  An  officer  of  police,  ranking  next  below  a 
superintendent,  and  above  a  sergeant. 

*  in-spec'-tor-ate,  s.    [Eng.  inspector;  -ate.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  inspector;  inspectorship. 

2.  A  body  of  inspectors  or  overseers.    (An- 
nandale.) 

in-spec'-tor  ship,  s.   [Eng.  inspector;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  inspector 

2.  The  district  under  the  control  or  super- 
vision of  an  inspector. 

*  3.  An  inspector. 

"  We  think  proper  to  observe  here  that  his  intpte 
torship  has  the  most  notable  taleut  at  a  motto."-. 
Smart:  The  Uiliad.  (Notes.) 


,  ,         ,  ,  ,         ,  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit 

mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    «,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  In-spec'-tress,  s.     [Eng.   inspector  ;    -ess.] 
A  female  Inspector  or  overlooker.     (Wolcot: 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  39.) 

*  In-sperse',  v.t.    [Lat.  inspersus,  pa.  par.  of 
inspergo  =  to  sprinkle  or  scatter  upon :  in-  = 
in,  on,  and  spargo  =  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter,  to  cast  up. 

•In-SpeV-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  inspersio,  from  in- 
spersus, pa.  par.  of  inspergo.]  The  act  of 
sprinkling  or  scattering  over  or  upon. 

"With  sweet  ituperiion  of   fit  balmes,  and  perfect 
»i-:n  i-li  i if  wounds." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xL 

Jn-spex'-I  mus,  s.  [Lat,  1st  pers.  pi.  perf. 
indie,  of  insidcio  =  to  examine,  to  inspect 
(q.v.).J 

Law  :  An  exemplification,  a  royal  grant ; 
the  lirst  word  in  ancient  charters  and  letters- 
patent. 

*  ill-sphere',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sphere  (q.v.).]     To  place  or  set  in  an  orb  or 
sphere. 

"  My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild."  Milton  :  Comui,  S. 

•  In-spir'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  inspire);  -able.] 
That  may"  be   inspired  ;    capable   of  being 
drawn  into  the  lungs ;  iuhalable,  as  air  or 
vapours. 

"To  these  inspirablr.  hurts  we  may  enumerate  those 
they  sustain  from  their  expiration  of  fuliginous 
•teams."— Harvey :  On  Consumption. 

In  spi  ra  tion,   *  in  spi   ra   ci  oun,   *. 

[From  Lat.  inspiratio  =  inspiration,  from 
inspiro ;  Fr.  inspiration;  Prov.  inspiratio; 
Sp.  inspiration;  Port,  insperagao ;  Ital.  in- 
tpirazione.]  [INSPIRE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

t  1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  In  the  sense  II.  2 ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense, 
•n  elevating  influence  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  scene,  circumstances  surrounding  one,  con- 
tact with  a  great  mind,  &c. 

(2)  The  state  of  receiving  such  inspiration 
into  the  mind. 

(3)  The  ideas  inspired. 

"  Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations."— 
Shitkesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  I'hys. :  A  mechanical  movement  by  which 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  increase  of 
the  thoracic  cavity.     It  is  one  of  two  move- 
ments constituting  the  act  of  respiration,  the 
other  being  expiration  (q.v.).'  [RESPIRATION.] 

2.  Scrip.  £  Theol. :   An  extraordinary  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  certain 

1  teachers  and  writers  so  as  to  illuminate  their 
Understandings,  raise  and  purify  their  moral 
natures,  and  impart  a  certain  divine  element 
to  their  utterances,  whether  oral  or  written. 
The  chief  New  Testament  passages  on  which 
the  doctrine  rests  are  two.  The  first  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.V.,  "All  scripture  [is]  fjiven 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  [is]  profitable  for 
doctrine,"  &c.  ;  in  the  text  of  the  R.V.  this 
is  "  Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  [is] 
also  profitable  for  teaching,"  <fcc.,  and  in  the 
margin  "Every  Scripture  [is]  inspired  of  God 
and  profitable,"  &c.  The  second  is  2  Pet.  ii. 
21,  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
[as  they  were]  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(A.V.).  "  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  (margin, 
was  brought)  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  men  spake 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 

'  (R.  V.).  The  "  Scriptures"  were,  of  course,  the 
Old  Testament.  (Cf.  also  Job  xxxii.  8,  in  which 
passage,  however,  the  inspiration  referred  to 
is  only  that  common  to  all  men  of  intellect.) 
The  great  majority  of  Christians  hold  what  is 
termed  plenary  inspirat  ion — viz.,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  sacred  speakers 
and  writers  was  such  as  absolutely  to  pervade 
their  mind  and  heart,  making  their  utterances 
as  divine  as  if  they  had  come  from  God  with- 
out human  instrumentality.  With  regard  to 
the  Scripture,  a  large  majority  hold  what  is 
termed  verbal  inspiration  —  i.e.,  that  each 
word  of  the  Hebrew  Testament  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament  was  suggested  to  the  sacred 
penmen  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  this  school, 
Gaussen  of  Geneva  was  the  modern  upostle. 
A  minority  believe  that  the  Scripture  writers 
were  preserved  from  all  error  only  when  they 
Uttered  moral  and  spiritual  teaching,  whilst  in 
numbers,  unimportant  points  of  history',  &c., 
they  might  err.  A  few  reduce  the  inspiration 


of  the  sacred  writers  to  that  possessed  by 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cowper,  &c.,  in  other 
words,  identify  it  with  what  is  termed  Genius 
(q.v.).  [BIBLE.] 

In  spi  ra  t  ion  al,  a.  [Eng.  inspiration  ;-al.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  or  resembling  inspiration. 

"  Tozer  had  on  that  occasion  evinced  a  skill  almost 
inspirational."— Cornhtll  May.,  April.  1884,  p.  444. 

In  spi  ra-tion-Jst,  s.  [Eng.  inspiration; 
-ist.] 

Theol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration. 

in-8pir'-a-t6r-$r,  a.     [Lat.  inspirator  =  an 
inspirer ;"  Bug.  suff.  -j/.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration. 

2.  Spec. :  Aiding  in  the  process  of  inspira- 
tion.    Used  of  the  muscles  which  enlarge  the 
thoracic  cavity,  as  of  the  external  intercostal 
muscles,  the  parts  of  the  internal  intercostals 
placed  between  the  costal  cartilages  ;  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus,  the  pectoralis  minor,  with  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

In-sp'ire',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  inspiro  =  to  blow  into 
or  upon,  to  breathe  into,  to  inspire  :  in-  =  in, 
and  spiro  =  to  breathe  or  blow  ;  Fr.  inspirer; 
Prov.,'Sp.,  &  Port,  inspirar ;  Ital.  inspirare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  air)  :  To  breathe  or  blow  air  into 
a  musical  instrument  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing music. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  body  with 
creative1  effect. 

(2)  Divinely  to  breathe  into  the  soul  [II.  1]. 

(3)  To  communicate  to  the  soul  an  animat- 
ing impulse. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys. :  To   take,  as  air,  into  the  lungs. 
[INSPIRATION,  H.  1.] 

2.  Theol. :    To  breatho  true  and  spiritual 
ideas  into  the  mind  and  heart.     Used  of  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  writers  of  the 
Bible. 

3.  Press:  To  impart  a  tone,  possibly  official, 
to  the  matter  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
article. 

"  A  paragraph,  obviously  inspired,  appears  In  a  local 
Journal  th'ii  evening,  'aud  runs  as  follows."  —  Daily 
Teleyraj-h,  Sept.  11,  1884. 

t  B.  Intrans. ;  To  take  air  into  the  lungs. 

in-spired',  pr.  par.  &  a. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Breathed  in, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Acted  on  or  produced  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  as,  the  inspired  writers. 

(2)  Produced    by  inspiration :   as,  the  in- 
spired Scriptures. 

in-spir'-er,  s.     [Eng.  inspire);  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  inspires ;  specif.,  the  Holy 
Ghost 

"Inipirer  of  that  holy  flame." 

Cowper  :  (luion  ;  Joy  of  the  Crou. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  source  of  inspiration. 
"Flow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  intpirer.  Beer  I" 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  169. 

In-spir'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSPIRE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Breaking  in  ;  inhaling  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Infusing  or  instilling  into  the  mind  super- 
n.iturally. 

3.  Infusing  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ;  ani- 
mating, inspiriting. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  INSPIRATION  (q.v.). 

In  splr'-lt,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  spirit 
(q.v.).]  To  infuse  spirit,  life,  or  animation 
into ;  to  animate,  to  rouse,  to  invigorate,  to 
exhilarate. 

"  O  Dodiugton  !  attend  my  rural  iong. 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  ev'ry  line." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  so. 

ln-spis'  sate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inspissatus=  thick- 
ened :  in-  (intens.),  and  spissatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spisso  =  to  thicken  ;  spissus  =  thick.]  To 
thicken,  to  render  more  dense,  to  bring  to  a 
greater  consistence  by  evaporation. 

The  sugar  doth  ins/>i*sate  the  spirit*  of  the  wine.* 
— Bacon .  .Vat.  DM.,  5  126. 


\  in-spis'-sate, a.  [INSPISSATE,  r.]  Thickened, 
rendered  more  dense,  reduced  to  a  greater 
consistence. 

"  The  ayr  of  rivers  being  always  gross  and  heavy, 
in  winter  is  inure  iiupiaate  by  reason  of  the  circum- 
stant  cold.'  —P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  828. 

t  In'-spis-sat-6d,  a.  [Eng.  inspissat(e) ;  -td.] 
The  same  as  INSPISSATE  (q.v.). 

t  In  spls-sa'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  inspissate. ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  thickening  or  reducing  to  a  greater 
consistence  and  density  by  Imiling  or  evapora- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  so  thickened. 

"  Attributed  to  such  a  deleterious  quality  in  th*  Ilk* 
fuel!,  as  well  aa  to  the  imputation  of  the  aer."— A'o.lri  .• 
ftunifugium,  pt.  i. 

*  in-spyre,  v.t.    [INSPIRE.] 

inst.,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  contraction  or  abbrevia- 
tion for  instant,  a  term  used  in  correspondence, 
&c. ,  for  tlie  current  or  present  month  :  as,  He 
will  come  on  the  10th  inst.,  that  is,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  present  mouth. 

In-sta-blT-i'-ty,  *  in  sta  bil  i  tec,  s.  [Fr. 

instdbilite,  from  Lat.  instabUitatem,  amis,  of 
instabilitas,  from  in-  =  not,  and  stabilitf's  — 
stability  (q.v.);  Sp.  instabilidad;  Ital.  insta- 
bilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable; 
want  of  stability,  strength,  or  firmness  in  con- 
struction ;  liability  to  give  way  or  fall. 

*  2.  Want  of  linn  ness  or  constancy  in  pur- 
pose ;     inconstancy  ;    fickleness  ;    inconsist- 
ency of  purpose. 

"  Lamenting  the  instabilitee  of  the  Eimliihe  people.* 
—Ball:  Henrg  IV.  (an.  1). 

*  3.  Changeableness  ;  mutability. 

"  Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it 
disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of  govern- 
ment to  another." — Addison :  Frvvh<>lder. 

*  in-Sta'-ble,  a.     [Fr.,   from   Lat.   instabilis, 
from   in-  =  not,   and  stabilis—  stable  (q.v.); 
Sp.  instable;  Ital.  indtubile.] 

1.  Wanting  in  stability,  firmness,  or  strength 
of  construction  ;  liable  to  give  way  or  fall. 

2.  Not  firm  or  constant  in  purpose  ;  fickle  ; 
inconstant ;  inconsistent. 

"  In  this  inrtuble  and  uncertain  ace."— H.  More:  JCf. 
poiitiun  of  tlie  Seven  C'hiirclu-i.  (Dedic.) 

3.  Changeable  ;  mutable. 

*  In  sta  ble  ness, s.    [Eng.  instable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instable  ;  insta- 
bility. 

"  The  very  faculty  of  reason  is  subject  to  the  »  une 
inatableness."—UoioeU :  Letter*,  bk.  iv.,  let.  19. 

In  stall,  In  stal ,  v.t.  [Fr.  installer,  from 
Low  Lat.  installo  =  to  install,  from  Lat.  in-  = 
in,  and  Low  Lat.  stitllum  —  a  stall ;  Sp.  in- 
stalar ;  Ital.  installare.] 

*  1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a  seat  to. 
2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  any  office,  rank, 

position,  or  order ;  to  invest  with  an  ollice, 
charge,  or  rank  with  customary  ceremonies. 

"A  sour  reproachful  glance 
From  those  In  chief  who,  cap  in  band,  installed 
The  new  professor."        Browning  :  rnrnceltms,  iv. 

In  stal  la  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  in- 
stallatio,  from  installatus,  pa.  par.  of  installo 
=  to  install  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  imtalacion  ;  Ital.  in- 
stullcuione.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing;  the  act  of  investing 
with  an  office,  charge,  or  rank,  with  customary 
ceremonies,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  a  dean,  pre- 
bendary, or  other   ecclesiastical  dignitary  in 
the  stall  of  the  cathedral  to  which  he  belongs, 
&c. ;  the  state  of  being  installed. 

"  Before  his  investure  and  installation  therein."— 
P.  llolland  :  Suetonius,  p.  127. 

2.  The  institution  or  ordination  of  an  or- 
dained clergyman  to  a  charge  in  the  United 

States.     (Aiiifi-inin.) 

3.  A  set  of  apparatus,  or  arrangement  of 
machinery  or  machines.    (Generally  used  of  a 
suite  of  electric  lamps.) 

"  The  total  outlay  upon  the  present  installation,  in- 
cluding duplicate  steam-engines  .-md  electrical  ma- 
chlnes,  will  be  about  £11.000.'  —  Weekly  Dispatch.  Tun* 
15.  1884. 

in  stal  ment,  *  In  stall  ment,  s.    [Eng. 

install);  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  installing  or  investing  with 
an  office,  rank,  or  charge  ;  installation. 

"The  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  teat  royal." 

fOiatetp. :  Richard  III..  111.  1. 

*  2.  The  seat  or  stall  in  which  one  is  installed. 

"The  several  chair*  of  order  look  you  scour ; 
Each  fair  intraimmt,  co:it,  and  several  crest" 

Khukesp. :  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  T.  i. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  geai;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  exist,    pb  -  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  =  shun,    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dal. 
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3.  A  part  of  an  entire  debt  or  sum  of  money 
paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  at  a  time  different 
from  that  at  which  another  part  or  the  balance 
is  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  ;  a  part  of  a  sum 
of  money  paid  or  to  be  paid  at  a  particular 
time  :  as,  A  debt  is  paid  by  instalments. 

*  In  stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stamp  (q.v.).]  To  mark  or  impress  by  stamp- 
ing, beating,  or  striking. 

"  Irutamped  characters  may  send 
Abroad  to  thousands,  tbcnuand  men's  intent." 

Daniel :  Citil  Wart,  vi.  SI. 

fn'-8taU9e,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instantia  =  a 
being  near,  urgency,  from  instans  =  present, 
urgent,  pr.  par.  of  insto  =  to  be  at  hand,  to 

fress,  to  urge  :  in-  —  in,  on,  and  sto  =  to  stand ; 
p.   instancia ;   Ital.    instunzia,  instanza,   is- 
tanzia,  istanza,] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

I.  The  state  or   act  of  being    urgent   or 
pressing  ;  importunity  ;  solicitation  ;  applica- 
tion. 

"  His  frendes  tent  be  to,  at  his  infance, 
And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesance." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9,484. 

*  2.  An  impelling  motive,  ground,  or  reason  ; 
afluence  ;  cause. 

"  His  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iiL  S. 

*  3.  A  sign,  symptom,  or  token. 

"  Blushing  red  no  guilty  initance  gave." 

Shakei/j. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,511. 

4.  A  case  occurring ;  a  case  offered  as  an 
example,  exemplification,  or  precedent. 

"The  value  of  his  instances  has  still  remained  unim- 
paired."— Elton  :  Origin*  of  Englith  History,  p.  188. 

*  5.  A  pattern ;  a  sample. 

"  Some  precious  instance  of  itself." 

Slvilxtp.  :  Uamltt,  iv.  6, 

*6.  A  sentence ;  a  saw  ;  a  proverb ;  a  pro- 
verbial saying. 

"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  initancri." 

Shakes?.  :  Much  Ado  About  XoMng,  il.  T. 

*  1.  An  argument ;  a  proof. 

"  What  initance  of  the  contrary  1"— Shaketp. :  Two 
gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  4. 

*  8.  The  process  or  prosecution  of  a  suit. 
••The<n«anc«ofacause  is  said  to  be  that  judicial 

process  whiih  is  made  from  a  contestation  of  a  suit, 
even  to  the  time  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  cause, 
or  till  the  end  of  three  years."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

II.  Scots  IMW  :  That  which  may  be  insisted 
on  at  one  diet  or  course  of  probation. 

If  (1)  Causes  of  Instance : 

Scots  IMW  :  Causes  which  proceed  at  the  so- 
licitation of  some  party. 

(2)  Prerogative  Instances : 

Philos. :  The  name  given  by  Bacon  to  certain 
facts  to  be  used  as  means  of  discovery.  In 
the  Nouum  Organttm  (Uk.  ii.,  aph.  22  ad  fin.) 
Le  enumerates  twenty-seven  kinds,  of  which 
the  chief  are : 

1.  Solitary  Imtances :  Examples  of  the  same  quality 
existing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  different,  or  of  a 
quality  differing  In  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same. 

2.  ilinrntiny  Instances:  Exhibiting  some  property  of 
the  body  i«ssiug  from  one  condition  to  another ;  as 
coming  nearer  perfection  or  verging  towards  extinction. 

3.  Osti'nsiee  Instances:  Facts  which  show  some  j>ar- 
tlcular  property  in  its  highest  state  of  power  and 
energy. 

4.  Analogous   or  Parallel   Instance!:    Having   an 
analogy  or  resemblance  in  some  particulars,  thocgh 
exhibiting  great  diversity  in  all  others. 

6.  Accomiianyiny  Im'inc-t:  Those  which  are  always 
found  together,  ns  flai-.e  and  heat. 

6.  Bottile  Instnncei :  The  reverse  of  Accompanying 
Instances;  thus  transparency  and  malleability  are 
never  combined  In  solids. 

1.  Crwial  Instances:  Instances  which,  when  the 
understanding  is  in  a  state  of  suspense,  lead  it  to  a 
decision,  performing,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  across  at 
the  junction  of  two  roads  directing  the  traveller  which 
to  tike. 

instance-court,  .-•. 

Law :  A  branch  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
distinct  from  the  prize  court,  and  having  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  private  injuries  to  private 
rights  taking  place  at  sea,  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  maritime  subjects. 

If  For  the  difference  between  instance  and 
example,  see  EXAMPLE. 

In'  starve,  v.t,  &  i.    [INSTANCE,  «.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  mention,  adduce,  or  bring 
forward  as  an  instance  or  example  ;  to  quote, 
give,  or  offer  as  exemplifying  the  matter  in 
hand. 


*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  exemplified  ;  to  receive  illustra- 
tion. 

2.  To  quote  or  bring  forward  instances  or 
exa;nples. 


*  in  -stan-$y,   *  in-stan-cie,  s.     [Lat.  in- 
stantia'.]   Instance,  importunity,  solicitation. 

"  To  whet  the  inttancie,  and  double  the  intreaties  of 
so  welcome  suiters."— Bp.  Ball:  Htaven  upon  Earth, 
J27. 

in  Stant,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [Lat.  instans  =  press- 
ing, urgent;  Ital.  <fc  Sp.  instunte  —  urgent; 
Fr.  instant  =  an  instant,  a  moment.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pressing,  urgent,  solicitous,  importu- 
nate. 

"And  they  were  initant  with  loud  voices,  requiring 
that  he  might  be  crucified."— Luke  xxiii.  2:). 

*  2.  Immediate  ;  without  intervening  time ; 
present. 

"That  you  will  take  your  initant  leave." 

Shakesp.  :  Alfl  WeU  That  Jfndt  Well,  11.  4. 

3.  Present,  current,  still  going  on.  (Used 
now  only  in  such  expressions  as  the  10th 
instant.)  [!NST.] 

"  But  is  all  initant,  your  eternal  Muse 
All  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce." 

Waller :  To  a  Perton  of  Honour. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  moment  of  time  ;  a  "part  of  duration  in 
which  we  perceive  no  succession. 

"  At  any  initant  of  time  the  moving  atom  is  but  in 
one  single  point  of  the  line."— Bentley  :  Sermons. 

*  2.  Any  particular  time  or  season. 

"To  make  some  special  instant  special  "blest" 

Sliakeip. :  Sonnett,  Hi.  11. 

*  3.  A  pressing  application. 

"Upon  her  initant  unto  the  Romans  for  aid."— 
P.  Holland :  Camden,  p.  C87. 

C.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  without  delay. 

"  Come,  Philomelus  !  let  us  initant  go." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  34. 

*  in' -stant,   v.t.     [INSTANT,  a.]    To  urge,  to 
solicit  earnestly. 

"Pilate  .  .  .  inttanted  them,  as  they  were  religious, 
to  show  godlv  favour."— Bale :  Select  Works,  p.  242. 

*  in-Stan-ta-ne'-i-ty,  s.   [Fr.  instnntaneite.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  instantaneous  ; 
instantaneousness. 

in  Stan  ta  ne  oils,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  *  inntantaneus,  by  analogy  with  contem- 
poraneous, &c.  ;  Fr.  instantane ;  Ital.  <fc  Sp.  in- 
stantaneo.]  Done  in  an  instant;  occurring, 
happening,  or  acting  without  any  perceptible 
lapse  of  time  ;  very  speedy. 

"  They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  initantaneout  thunder." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

instantaneous-generator,  s.  [GEN- 
ERATOR, II.  5.] 

in-stan-ta'-ne-ous-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  instan- 
taneous ;  -ly. }  In  an  instant,  in  a  moment  of 
time. 

"  What  I  had  heard  of  the  raining  of  frogs  came  to 
my  thoughts,  there  being  reason  to  conclude  that  those 
came  from  the  clouds,  or  were  instantaneously  gene- 
rated."— /lay-  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 
If  For  the  difference  between  instantaneously 
and  directly,  see  DIRECTLY 

in-stan-ta'-ne-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instan- 
taneous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
instantaneous. 

*  in  stan  ta  ny,  a.    [Fr.  instantane ;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  instantaneo,  as  if  from  a  Lut.*  instantaneus.] 
Instantaneous  ;   done  or  occurring  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"  An  instantany  and  entire  creation  of  the  world."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Caiet  of  Contcicnct,  dec.  iii.,  case  10. 

in-stan'-ter,  adv.  [Lat.]  At  once,  imme- 
diately, without  delay. 

"  How  their  souls  would  sadden  initanter." 

Hood :  MUi  Kilmantegg. 

*  In'-stant-ly,  *  in  stant  lie,  adv.    [Eng. 
instant ';  -ly.] 

*  1.  With  importunity,  urgency,  or  solicita- 
tion ;  earnestly,  diligently,  assiduously. 

"I  require  of  you  most  initantlie  that  if  hercbie 
myskilseem  sufficient"— Gatcoigne:  Tothe  Heverendc 
flivine*. 

2.  At  once,  directly,  immediately ;  without 
delay  or  loss  of  time. 

"  It  is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  initan'ly 
fitting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  a  kingdom."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  instantly  and 
directly,  see  DIRECTLY. 

*  in-Star',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  star 
(q.v.).]      To  spot  or  stud  with,   or  as   with 
stars. 


in-state',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  state 
(q.v.).J 


1.  To  put  or  place  in  a  certain  state,  posi- 
tion, or  rank  ;  to  instal,  to  establish. 

"  In  the  king's  favour  he  was  so  inflated." 

Drayton :  Miseries  of  <f.  Margaret. 

*  2.  To  invest. 

"  For  his  possessions  .  .  . 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

In-state'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  instate  ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  establishing  ;  establishment. 

"The  inttatement  of  God's  kingdom."  —  Matthm 
Arnold:  Last  Essays,  p.  47. 

*  in-stau'-rate,  v.  t.     [Lat.  instauratus,  pa. 
par.  of  instait  ro ;  Fr.  instaurer.]    To  reform, 
to  repair,  to  renew. 

*  in  stau  ra   tion,  s.   [Lat.  instavratio,  from 
instauratus,  pa.  par.  otinshmro;  Fr.  imta-ura- 
tion.]    The  act   of   renewing  or  restoring  a 
thing  to  its  former  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation ;  renewal,  restoration,  reparation. 

*  in-Stau'-ra-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  instauratus, 
pa.  par.  of  instauro;  Fr.  iiislaitratcur.]    One 
who  renews,  repairs,  or  restores  anything  to 
its  former  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or  dilapi- 
dation. 

*  in  -sta'urc,   v.t.     [Fr.   inxtniirer,   from   Lat. 
instauro.]    To  renew,  to  repair.     (Marston.) 

In-stead ,  *  in  stede,  wh-.  [A.S.  on  stede  = 
in  the  place.] 

1.  In  the  place,  stead,  or  room.  (Followed  by 
of.) 

"Initead  of  pleasing,  make  us  gape  and  doze." 

Drayton :  Art  of  Poetry,  L 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

*  in-stead-fast,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
steadfast  (q.v.).]     Not  steadfast  or  firm. 

"And  Epimetheusof  insteadfast  mind. 
Lured  to  false  joys,  and  to  the  future  blind." 

Cooke  :  Theogony  of  Heriod. 

*  in-steep',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  steep 
(q.v.).]      To  steep,  to  soak,  to  drench ;    to 
macerate  under  water ;  to  immerse. 

"Suffolk  first  dial,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him  wherein  gore  he  lay  insteeped." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  vU  9. 

in  step,  in  stop,  in  stoppe,  *in- 
Stup,  *  in-stuppe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  in- 
stop,  or  instup,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  and  stoop; 
hence  =  the  in-bend  of  the  foot.] 

1.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
human  foot,  near  its  junction  with  the  leg. 

"  The  peer,  whose  footman's  instep  be  measures,  it 
able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail."— Burke :  Speech 
at  Brittol. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  which 
reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 

in' -sti  gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  instigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
instigo  =  to  incite,  to  instigate  :  in-  =  in,  on, 
and  a  root  stig  =  to  stick  or  prick  ;  whence 
sting  and  stigma;  Fr.  instiguer;  Sp.  instigar; 
Ital.  instigare.]  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  set 
on,  to  encourage,  to  provoke.  (Used  chiefly 
or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  He  hath  now  instigated  his  blackest  agents  to  the 

very  extent  of  their  malignity.'  —  Warburtcn  :  Mvint 

Legation.     (Ded.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  instigate 
and  to  encourage,  see  ENCOURAGE. 

in'-sti-gat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&,  s.  [INSTIGATE.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inciting,  encourag- 
ing, or  provoking  ;  instigation. 

in'-sti-gat-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instigating; 
-ly.]  By  instigation  ;  incitingly. 

in  sti  ga  tion,  *  In  sti  ga  ci  on,  s.  [Fr., 

from  Lat.  instigatio,  from  instigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  instigo ;  Sp.  instigation ;  Ital  instigazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  instigating,  urging  or  inciting, 
especially  to  evil  or  crime ;  incitement,  or 
impulse  to  evil  ;  temptation. 

"  At  their/  instigation  departing  from  his  milder 
designs."— Jortin  :  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Ilitt. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  instigate  or  incite; 
an  incitement. 

"  Such  instigations  have  often  been  dropped. ' 

Shakei)i.  :  Julius  Ctftar,  ii.  L 

In'-Sti-ga-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instigatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inatigo  =  to  instigate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  insti- 
go.te.ur;  Sp.  instigador.]  One  who  instigates, 
incites,  or  encourages  another  to  evil  or  wic- 
kedness ;  a  tempter,  an  inciter  to  evil. 

"  Being  himself  the  first  mover  and  instigator  of 
that  injustice."  —  Burke:  Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings. 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    i  6'. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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{•-Stir,  r.t  [Fr.  instiller,  from  Lat.  instillo 
=  to  pour  in  by  drops :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  stillo 
=  to  drop  ;  s^to  =  a  drop  ;  Sp.  ins/itar ;  Ital. 
imstillare.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pour  in  or  infuse  by  drops. 

"The  juice  of  it  being  boiled  with  oile.  and  BO 
dropped  or  inttilled  into  the  head,  is  good  for  the 
paines Thereof."—/*.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig. :   To   infuse  slowly  and    gradually 
Into  the  mind  or  feelings  ;  to  insinuate  or  im- 
plant gradually ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

"  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  wu,  at  the  same  time, 
inttitliny  into  the  kins  jealousies  of  them."— flurnet  .- 
Hilt.  Own  Time  (an.  1689). 

In-stll  la  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instillatio, 
from  instilli'tus,  pa.  par.  of  instillo  =  to  instil 
(q.v.);  Sp.  instiliicion ;  Ital.  instillazione.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  pouring  iu  or  infusing 
by  drops  or  small  quantities. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  into  or  implanting  in 
the  mind  by  degrees. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled  or  infused  into 
the  mind. 

"  Hake  the  draught  of  life  sweet  or  bitter  by  Imper- 
ceptible inttillatioru'—Hambler,  No.  7*. 

*  in'-Stll-la-tOT,  s.     [Lat.  instillatus,  pa.  par. 
of  instilln  =  to  instil  (q.v.).]    One  who  instils 
cr  infuses  ;  an  instiller. 

•In-StH'-la-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  in»tillat(ns),  pa. 
par.  of  instillo ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  instillation. 

In-stiT-ler,  s.  [Eng.  instil ;  -er.]  One  who 
instils  or  infuses. 

"  Never  was  there  ...  BO  artful  an  inttiller  of  loose 
principles  a*  my  tutor."  —  Skelton  :  Deiim  Kerenled, 

*  in  stir  ment,  s.    [Eng.  instil  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  instilling. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled, 

*  In-stim'-u-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  instimitlo,  from 
in-  (intens."),  and  stimulo  =  to  stimulate,  to 
urge,  to  incite.]     To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to 
excite. 

In  Btim  u-la  tion,  *.  [INSTIMULATE.]  The 
act  of  stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  for- 
ward ;  instigation. 

In'-stinct,  a.  &  *.  [From  Fr.  instinct  or  Lat. 
instinctus  =  instigation,  im]>ulse  ;  instinguo= 
to  instigate,  incite,  or  impel ;  Sp.  &  Port,  in- 
itinto ;  Ital.  instento,  istinto.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Animated,  excited,  moved,  im- 
pelled,   urged,    or   stimulated   from  within. 
(Generally  followed  by  with.) 

B.  As  siibst. :    A  natural  impulse  leading 
animals  even  prior  to  all  experience  to  perform 
certain  actions  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  species, 
apparently  without  understanding  the  object 
at  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  aim,  or 
deliberating  as  to  the  best  methods  to  em- 
ploy.    In  many  cases,  as  in  the  construction 

*  of  the  cells  of  the  bee,  there  is  a  perfection 
about  the  result  which  reasoning  man  could 
not  have  equalled,  except  by  the  application 
of  the  higher  mathematics  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions earned  put.     Mr.  Darwin  considers  that 
animals,  in  time  past  as  now,  have  varied  in 
their  mental  qualities,  and  that  those  varia- 
tions are  inherited.  Instincts  also  vary  slightly 
in  a  state  of  nature.     This  being  so,  natural 
selection  can  ultimately  bring  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 

"  That  there  is  such  a  thing  therefore  as  initinct  iu 
brute  animals,  I  think  it  is  very  plain :  that  is  to  say. 
there  is  an  instigation  or  impetus  iu  them  to  do  such 
things  without  counsel,  deliberation,  or  acquired 
knowledge,  as  according  to  our  reason  and  best  consul- 
tation, we  cannot  but  approve  to  be  fittest  to  be  done. 
Which  principle  in  general  Scaliger  seems  to  parallel 
to  divine  ins-.iration.  Irutinrtut  dicitur  a  tmtura, 
*nu  a  Diis  n  Mat  at.-— More:  Immortality  if  the  Soul, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  xili. 

*  in-stinct',  r.t.   [INSTINCT,*.]   To  impress  as 
by  an  animating  power  or  influence  ;  to  im- 
press as  an  instinct. 

"  What  native  inextinguishable  beauty  must  be  im- 
pressed anil  initincted  through  the  whole."— Bentlcv  : 
Jfilton.  (Pref.) 

*  In-stinc -tion,  s.    [Lat.  instinctus,  pa.  par. 
of  instinguo  —  to  instigate.]    Instinct,  inspi- 
ration. 

"  Tulli  in  his  Tusculane  questions  sapposeth,  that  a 
poete  can  not  abundantly  expresse  verse*  sunkiente 
and  complete  .  .  .  without  celestial  initinction."  — 
Sir  T.  Etyot,  Oovemour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

In-stino'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  instinct;  -ive;  Fr. 
masc.  instincty,  fern,  instinctive. ]  Prompted  by 


instinct  (q.  v.)  ;  produced  without  deliberation 
or  instruction  or  experience  ;  spontaneous  •- 
impulsive. 

"  She  has  lost 

Much  of  her  vigilant  inilinctii'e  dread. 
Not  needful  here."          Covtptr  :  Talk,  ill  840. 

In-stlnc  -tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instinctive  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  instinctive  manner  ;  by  instinct ; 
by  natural  impulse. 

"  From  that  low  l>ench,  rising  initinctively. 
I  turned  aside."    Wordnearth  :  Excuriiun,  bk.  1. 

*  in-Stinc-tlV-i-ty,  *.      [Eng.   instinctiv(e) ; 
•ity.]  'i he  quality  or  state  of  being  instinctive 
or  prompted  by  instinct. 

"There  is  irritability,  or.  a  better  word,  ImtinctivUy 
in  animals."— Coleridge:  Table  Talk,  May  2,  1830. 

*  in   stirict  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  instinct;  -ly.}  In- 
stinctively ;  by  instinct. 

In  stlp  u-late,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Bug. 
itipulate,  a.  (q.v.).] 
lint.  :  Destitute  of  stipules. 

£n-Sti-tor'-i-al,a.  [Mod.  Lat.  inseitor(genit. 
institorl(s)  =  a* consignee  or  factor;  Eng.  suff. 
-al.]  (See  the  compound.) 

institorial  power,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  charge  given  to  a  clerk  to 
manage  a  shop  or  store. 

In  sti  tute,  v.t.    [Lat.  institutus,  pa.  par.  of 
instituo :  in-  =  in,  and  statuo  =  to  place  ;  status 
=  a  position;   Fr.  instituer;  Sp.   institutir ; 
ItaL  instituire.] 
L  Ordinary   Language:    ' 

1.  To  set  up,  to  establish,  to  ordain,  to 
enact,  to  put  in  force. 

"  To  institute  and  defende  a  false  worship  without 
God's  worde."— Joye :  Expoticion  of  Daniel,  iii. 

2.  To  originate,  to  establish,  to  found. 

"  The  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been  <n- 
ttitutc<L"—itacaulai/ :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  set  in  operation ;  to  commence,  to 
start,  to  begin  :  as,  To  institute  an  inquiry. 

*  4.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles ; 
to  teach,  to  instruct. 

"  A  pain/ ul  schoolmaster  that  hath  in  hand 
To  institute  the  flower  of  all  the  land." 

SylveUer  :  Du  Bartat,  week  i.,  day  7. 

*  5.  To  nominate,  to  appoint :  as  to  an  office. 
"  We  institute  your  grace  to  be  our  regent." 

Mufeuju. :  1  Benry  VI.,  IT.  1. 

IL  Eccles.  :  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part 
of  a  benefice  or  cure  of  souls. 

-  If  the  bishop  hath  no  objections,  but  admits  the 
patron's  presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to 
be  instituted  by  him;  which  is  a  kind  of  investiture 
of  the  spiritual  jwrt  of  the  benefice ;  for  by  institu- 
tion the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  parish  is  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  clerk."— Blackttont :  Comment., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

If  To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a 
certain  plan  ;  to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain 
position  what  has  been  formed  ;  to  found  is  to 
lay  the  foundation ;  to  erect  is  to  make  erect. 
Laws,  communities,  and  particular  orders, 
are  instituted  ;  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established;  a  college  is  founded 
and  consequently  erected :  but  a  tribunal  is 
erected,  but  not  founded.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in'-Btl-tute,  s.    [Lat.  institution  =  that  which 
is  instituted  or  established  ;  neut.   sing,   of 
institutus,  pa.  i*r.   of  instituo  =  to  institute 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  institut ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  institute-.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  is  established,  ordained,  or 
settled  ;  an  established  law  or  order. 

"Greek  inititutei  require 
The  nearest  kindred  on  the  funeral  stage 
The  dead  to  lay."  Olovtr  :  A  tltenaid,  xxvL 

*  2.  A  precept,  a  maxim,  a  principle. 

"Thou  art  pale  in  nightly  studies  grown. 
To  make  the  Stoick  institutes  thy  own/' 

Ilryden  :  Perthtt,  T. 

*3.  The  act  of  instituting,  ordaining,  or 
establishing ;  institution. 

"Water,  sanctify'd  by  Christ's  inttitute.  thought 
little  enough  to  wash  off  the  original  spot."— Milton  : 
Of  the  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

4.  A  scientific  body  ;  a  society  or  body  esta- 
blished under  certain  rules  or  regulations  for 
the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  some  par- 
ticular object ;    a   literary    or    philosophical 
society  or  association;  specif,  in  France  ap- 
plied to  the  principal   society  of  this  kind, 
formed  in  A.D.  179")  l>y  the  union  of  the  four 
existing  royal  academies. 

5.  The  building  in  which  such  a  society 
meets. 

6.  (PI.)  A  book  of  elements  or  principles ; 
specif.,  a  book   containing  the  elements  or 
principles  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence :  as, 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian. 


II.  Scots  Law:  The  person  to  whom  th* 
estate  is  first  given  by  dispensation  or  limita- 
tion. 

IT  Institutes  of  Medicine :  That  department  ol 
the  science  of  medicine  which  attempts  to 
account  philorophically  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena that  present  themselves  during  health 
as  well  as  in  disease  ;  the  theory  of  medicine 
or  theoretical  medicine. 

In'-stf-tut-er,  «.    [Eng.  institut(») :  -or.] 

I,  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  or- 
dains. 

*  2.  An  instructor,  a  teacher. 

"  Neither  did  he  this  for  want  of  bettor  instruction*, 
having  had  the  leamedest  and  wisest  man  reputed  ol 
all  Britain  the  imti'.uter  of  his  youth."— Milton : 
Hittory  of  England,  bk.  iii. 

In-stl-tu'  tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  institutw, 
from  institutus,  pa.  par.  of  instituo;  Sp.  insti- 
tution; Ital.  instituzione.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  instituting,  establishing,  oi»» 
daining,  or  enacting. 

"  There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 
Ne  was  it  so  by  i,u  Hut  ion 
Ordained  first" 

Spmter:  If  other  Bubberdi  Tale,  141 

2.  The  act  of  originating,  establishing,  or 
founding ;  establishment,  foundation. 

3.  The  act  of  commencing,  or  setting  in 
operation  :  as,  the  institution  of  an  inquiry. 

*  4.  Instruction,  teaching,  education. 

"A  short  catechism  for  the  institution  of  young 
persons  in  the  Christian  religion." — Jeremy  Taylor. 

5.  That  which  is  instituted,  established,  or 
settled;  an  established  order,  law,  regulation, 
or  custom ;    that  which  is  enjoined   by  au- 
thority to  be  observed  ;  an  enactment. 

"The  bad  institution!  which  lately  afflicted  our 
country."— .Vac'iulay:  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

6.  A  society  or  association  established  for 
the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  some  jxirti- 
cular  object,  public,  political,  social,  or  educa- 
tional ;  an  institute. 

"Al«>ut  750  students,  mostly  elementary  teachers, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  thU 
institution.  '-Daily  \i-an.  Sept  12,  1884. 

7.  The  building  iu  which  such  a  society 
meets. 

*  8.  That  which  instructs  ;  a  system  of  the 
elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  science ;  a 
text- book. 

9.  That  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
social  or  national  life. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. ;  The  act  or  ceremony  of  institut- 
ing or  investing  a  clerk  with  the  spiritual 
part  of  a  benefice,  as  the  cure  of  souls. 

"  The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the  place  both 
of  institution  and  of  induction."— Macaulay :  But. 
Xng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  English,  Ac.  (PI.) :  Laws,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies enjoined  by  authority  as  permanent 
rules  of  conduct  or  of  government. 

(2)  Civil  Law :  The  appointment  of  a  debtor 
as  heir  of  a  testator. 

3.  Missions :  A  Christian  educational  estab- 
lishment, with  a  school  and  college  depart- 
ment, for  teaching  young  Hindoos  and  Muham- 
madans  the  religion  and  science  of  the  West, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
tongue.    (Chiefly  Anglo-Indian.) 

institution-system,  s.  pi. 

Missions :  The  system  of  missionary  opera- 
tions which  directs  its  main  effort  to  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  ,an  institution, 
II.  3.,  in  place  of  to  street  preaching.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  Missionary  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Bengal,  originated  this  method 
of  missionary  operations  in  1830,  by  founding 
an  institution  at  Calcutta.  Othersuch  institu- 
tions followed  at  Bombay,  Madras,  Poonah, 
Nagpore,  &c.  [MISSIONS.] 

Jn-Stl-tu'-tion-al,  a.   [Eng.  institution ;  -at] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  institutions  ; 
instituted  or  enjoined  by  authority. 

"  Fictions,  of  which  we  meet  with  many  example* 
In  the  early  Roman  history,  and  which  we  may  call 
institutional  legends.'— Lttrit :  Cred.  Early  Jtoman 
ffitt.  (1855),  ii.  46. 

2.  Pertaining    or    relating   to   elementary 
knowledge ;  elementary. 

*  in-sti-tu -tton-%-ry,  a.   [Eng.  institution; 
-ary.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  institutions; 
institutional. 


Will,  brfy;  ptfnt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing 
•dan,  -tian  —  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  «hun;  -tion, -sion  ^  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shu».    -We,  -die,  ic,  =  bel,  dfl, 


institutist— instrumentary 


2.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  first  prin- 
ciples or  elements  ;  elementary. 

"That  it  was  not  out  of  fashion  Aristotle  declareth 
in  his  Politicks,  awoug  the  itutitutionarg  rules  of 
youth  ."  —  Browne. 

3.  Pertaining  to  institution  to  a  preferment. 
(Miss  Austen  :  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xlvii.) 

•Jn'-stl-tut-ist,  s.  [Eng.  institute),  s.  ;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  institutes  or  elementary  rules  and 
instruction. 

"Green  gall  the  inttitiMitt  would  persuade  us  to  be 
an  effect  of  an  over-hot  stomach."—  Barney  :  On  Con- 
gumption. 

•Jn'-Stl-tut-Ive,  a.  [Vr.institutif,  from  Lat. 
inslitutus,  pa.  par.  of  instituo  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
stitutivo.} 

1.  Tending  or  intended  to  institute  or  esta- 
blish. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority,  established  ;  de- 
pending on  institution. 

"[It]  prefers  a  special  reason  of  charity  before  an 
imtUuttve  decency.  —Milton  :  Doct.  &  Da.  of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  cb.  v. 

•  In'-stl-tut-Ive-ly^  adv.    [Eng.  institutive  ; 
-ly.]    In  accordance  with  an  institution. 

In'  stl-tu  -tor,  ».     [Lat.,  from  institutes,  pa. 
par.  of  instituo  =  to  institute  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  in- 
ttituteur;  Ital.  institutore.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  institutes,  establishes,  or  enacts. 

"The  coutnver  and  inititutorot  that  law  ill  thing* 
created."-.ffate:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  848. 

2.  One  who  establishes  or  founds,  as  an 
order,  a  society,  <fcc. 

"  The  wise  institutors  of  government  .  .  .  thought 
religion  necessary  to  civil  obedience."—  Bentley  :  tier- 
mont,  ser.  i  . 

*  3.  One  who  instructs  or  educates  ;  an  in- 
structor. 

"  The  two  great  aims  which  every  iwtitutor  of 
youth  should  mainly  and  intentionally  drive  at,"  — 
Walker.  (Todd.) 

II.  Eccles.  :  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  to  institute  a  clerk  into 
a  benefice  and  cure  of  souls. 

•  In  -stl-tu-tress,  s.    [Eng.  institutor  ;  -ess.] 
A  foundress.    (Archceol.,  xxi.  549.) 

•  In-  stop,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  stop 
(q.v.).]     To  stop,  to  close  up. 


"  With  boiling  pitch,  anoth 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  se 


ear  at  hand, 

nttops." 
Mirabilis,  cxlvii. 


Uryden  :  Al 

*In-Stdre',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  store 
(q.v.).]  To  store  up,  to  comprehend,  to  com- 
prise, to  contain. 

"  And  if  ther  be  ony  othir  niaundeineiit,  it  is  in- 
ttorid  in  this  word,  thou  schalt  loue  thi  ueiglibure  as 
thi  silt"—  Wycliffe  :  Romans  xii. 

t  Jn-Strat'-I-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stratified,  pa.  par.  of  stratify  (q.v.).] 

Geol.  :  Stratified  within  something  else; 
interstratified  ;  not  the  same  as'  unstratified 
(q.v.). 

In  -streain-ihg,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1);  Eng. 
stream,  and  suff.  -ing.  ]  An  access,  a  flowing 
in.  (G.  Eliot  :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xl.) 

In  struct  ,  v.t.  [Lat.  instructus,  pa.  par.  of 
instruo  =  to  build  in,  to  put  in  order,  to  in- 
struct :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  struo  =  to  build  ; 
Fr.  &  Ital.  instrnire  ;  Sp.  instruir.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  'L  To  put  or  draw  up  in  order  ;  to  prepare, 
to  arrange. 

"If  any  did  oppose  irutructed  swarmes 
Of  men  imuiayl'd." 
Browne  :  Britannia'!  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  4. 

2.  To  teach  ;  to  inform  the  mind  of  ;  to 
educate  ;  to  indoctrinate. 

"  [She)  taking  by  the  hand  that  faeries  soime, 
Can  him  instruct  in  every  good  behest 
Of  love  and  righteuusuesse.      Spenser  :  f.  Q.,  I.  x.  S3. 

3.  To  bid,  to  enjoin,  to  direct  ;  to  furnish 
With  others  or  instructions. 

"She,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said, 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  ou  a  charger."— 
Jlntthea  xiv.  8. 

II  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Liiw  :  To  convey  information  as  f 
client  to  an  attorney,  or  an  attorney  to  C'nm 
Bel;  to  authorize  one  to  appear  as  advocate  V  >r 
another. 

"  Mr.  S.  appeared  for  tlie  debtor,  and  statet*  chat  a 
balance  would  be  left  sufficient  to  pay  a  composition  of 
5s.  in  the  pound,  which  he  was  instructed  *o  offer."— 
Daily  Knot.  Sept.  12,  1884. 

2.  Scots  IMW  :  To  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of;  to  confirm,  to  vouch,  to  verify  :  as, 
To  instruct  a  claim  against  <\  bcjikrupt. 


*In-Btriict',  a.    [INSTRUCT,  ».] 

1.  Furnished,  equipped. 

"  Ships  instruct  with  oars."  Chapman. 

2.  Instructed,  taught. 

"  Where  the  soules  might  be  kept  for  a  space  to  be 
taught  and  instruct." — TyndaU :  Workei,  p.  435. 

m-struc  -ter,  s.    [INSTRUCTOR.] 

*  In-Striic'-tess,  s.    [Bug.  instruct ;  -ess.]  An 
instructress.     (Braithwaite  :  Eng.  Gentleman, 
p.  43.) 

*  In-Struc'-tl-ble,  a.    |Eng.  instruct;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  instructed  ;  teachable, 
docile  ;  capable  of  instruction. 

in  struc  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instructio 
—  a  placing  in  order,  from  instructus,  pa.  par. 
of  instruo;  Sp.  instruccion ;  ItaL  instruzione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  furnishing  or  equipping ; 
equipment. 

2.  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or  in- 
forming the  understanding  ;  education,  infor- 
mation. 

"Induced  to  recyue  perfect  instruction  in  these 
sciences,"— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Oovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  That  which  is  communicated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  or  teaching ;  a  precept,  a 
lesson. 

"  In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows." 

roung :  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  ii. 

4.  Direction,  order,  command,  injunction  ; 
information  or  directions  how  to  act  in  parti- 
cular cases. 

"It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to 
act  in  accordance  with  his  instructions."— Itacaulay  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

II.  Eng.  Law  (PI.):  Information  conveyed 
by  a  client  to  a  solicitor,  or  by  a  solicitor  to 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  legal 
proceedings. 

"  Counsel  had  been  engaged'  for  the  defendant,  but 
time  had  not  allowed  of  proper  instructions  to  be 
given."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  1884. 

^f  Instruction  is  a  piling  upmore  or  less  know- 
ledge viewed  as  if  it  were  brought  into  the 
'  mind  from  without ;  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  themselves,  or 
whatever  may  tend  thereto.  The  latter  is  in- 
calculably the  more  important  of  the  two. 

*  in  struc'-tion-al,   a.     [Eng.  instruction; 
-al.]    Pertaining  to  instruction  or  education  ; 
educational. 

in  Struc'-tive,  a.  [Bug.  instruct;  -ive ;  Fr. 
instructif.}  Conveying  or  intended  to  convey 
instruction. 

"  Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song." 

Falconer :  Shipwreck,  HI. 

In- Struc'- tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  instructive; 
-ly.]  In  an  instructive  manner ;  so  as  to  con- 
vey instruction. 

In-struc'-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  instructive ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
structive ;  power  of  conveying  instruction. 

In-struc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  instructus,  pa. 
par.  of  instruo ;  Fr.  instmcteur ;  Ital.  instrut- 
tore;  Sp.  instructor.]  One  who  teaches  or 
instructs  ;  a  teacher  ;  one  who  imparts  know- 
ledge to  another. 

"She  hath  beeue  the  instructor  of  his  wife,  and 
causer  of  a  great  parte  of  his  felicitie."—  Tines ;  In- 
struction of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  in  struc   tress,   *  In-struc'-tri9e,   s. 

[Eng.   instructor;   -ess,   -ice.]    A  female  who 
instructs  ;  a  preceptress,  a  tutoress. 

"Knowledge  also,  as  a  jierfeyte  instriittrict  and 
mastresse."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  The  Oovernour,  bk.  iii.,ch.  iii. 

In   stru  ment,   s.     [Fr.,  from    Lat.   instru- 
mentum,  from  instruo  =  to  build  up,  to  pre- 
pare ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  instrument^.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  means  of  which  work  is  done  or 
anything  is  effected  ;  a  tool,  a  utensil,  an  im- 
plement. 

2.  A  scientific  or  mechanical  apparatus  or 
contrivance :    as,   optical  instruments,   astro- 
nomical instruments. 

3.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  constructed 
for  giving  out  musical  sounds,  as  an  organ,  a 
pianoforte,  &c. 

"  By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument, 
His  harp."          Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  U. 

4.  An  agent,  an  author. 

'•  Yet  was  not  Courad  thus  by  nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty— guilt's  worst  instrument." 
Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  11. 


5.  One  who  is  subservient  or  helps  towards 
the  execution  of  any  plan  or  purpose ;  a  tooL 

"  Eftsooues  supposed  him  a  person  meet 
Of  his  revenge  to  make  the  instrument." 

Spenser :  f.  Q.,  II.  iii.  1L 

6.  The  means  by  which  any  object  or  pur- 
pose is  effected. 

"  Improves  the  arts  and  inttruments^K  rage." 

Waller :  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  28t. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Liw:    A  document  or  writing,   as    the 
means  of  giving  formal  expression  to  an  act ; 
a  writing  expressive  of  some  act,  contract, 
process,  or  proceeding,  as  a  deed,  a  contract, 
a  writ,  &c. 

"  Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  thin 
instrument,  been  consecrated."  —  Maaiulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Music:  Any  mechanical  contrivance  for 
the  production  of  sound.    The  musical  instru- 
ments employed  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes— stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile.     The 
stringed  instruments  are  the  pianoforte  and 
older  instruments  of  its  kind  which  are  played 
by  means  of  a  clavier  or  key-board  ;  the  guitar 
and  others  whose  strings  are  struck  or  plucked 
bjr  the  fingers  ;  and  the  violin  class  played 
with  a  bow.     Wind  instruments  are  of  wood 
or  metal ;  those  that  are  of  wood  in  ordinary 
use  are  the  flute,  piccolo,  hautboy,  cor  anglais, 
clarionet,  basset  horn,  and  l>assoon  ;  those  thai 
are  of  metal  are  the  horn,  trumpet,  cornet-a- 
piston,  trombone,  ophicleide,  saxhorn,  bom- 
bardon, &c.  The  pulsatile  or  percussion  instru- 
ments are  the  kettle-drums,  great  drum,  side 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  tambourine. 

If  Instrument  and  tool  are  both  employed  to 
express  the  means  of  producing  an  end  ;  they 
differ  principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is 
used  mostly  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in  high 
stations  are  often  the  instruments  in  bringing 
about  great  changes  in  nations  ;  spies  and  in- 
formers are  the  worthless  tools  of  government. 

in-stru  ment'  al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  instru- 
meHttim;  Sp.  &"Port.  instrumental;  Ital.  tn- 
strumentale.] 

1.  Conducive  as  an  instrument  or  means  to 
some  end  or  object ;  contributing  or  tending 
to  contribute  to  the  promotion  or  carrying  out 
of  an  object ;  helpful,  serviceable,  aiding. 

"  From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde."    Covtper:  Task,  iii.  238. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  instra- 
ments,  especially  musical  instruments :  as,  in- 
strumental music,  as  distinguished  from  vocal 
music,  which  is  produced  by  the  human  voice. 

"  With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds." 
Milton:  P.L.,iv.  686. 

*  In-stru-ment  al  is e,  v.t.    [Eng.  instru- 
mental ;  -ise.]    To  "make,  to  build  up,  to  con- 
struct. 

"God  fi  rst  instrument  a!  ised  a  perfect  body."— Adamt : 
Worts,  iii.  147. 

in-Stru-menf-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  instrument- 
al; -ist.]  One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

"  How  seldom  is  it  that  English  instrumentalistsan 
permitted  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  soloists."— 
Athenaeum,  Nov.  1883,  p.  575. 

In-stru-men-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  instrumen- 
tal ;  -ily.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
strumental;  subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency 
towards  an  end  ;  means,  agency. 

"The  government  was  able,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, to  flue,  imprison,  pillory,  and  nmtilaU 
without  restraint."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  in-stru-ment'-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  instru- 
mental; -ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  an  instrument  or  instruments. 

"I  took  the  height  of  it  instrumentaUy,  standing 
near  the  sea  side."— lioyle :  Works,  v.  709. 

2.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument ;  as  means 
to  an  end. 

"  As  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  act  instrumentallM 
for  our  justification."— Ifelson  :  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

3.  With  instruments  of  music. 

*  In-stru-ment'-al  ness,  s.    [Eng.  instru- 
mental; -ness.]    Tfie  quality  or  state  of  being 
instrumental ;  instrumentality  ;  usefulness  as 
means  to  an  end. 

"  The  inttrumenlnlnexs  of  riches  to  works  of  charity." 
— Hammond.  (Kifhardson.) 

in-stru-ment'-ar-y^  a.  [Eng.  instrument; 
•ary.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conducive  towards  an  end 
or  object ;  instrumental. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal  in« 
strumeiit,  as  instrumentary  witnesses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  aKiictec.  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore.  wqli.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oo  =  e;  ay  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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kn-stru-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eug.  instrument; 
•at  ion.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  The  act  of  employing  as  an  instrument. 

2.  Instruments  collectively  ;  a  combination 
or  set  of  instruments  used  as  a  means  to  an 
end  ;  agency,  instrumentality. 

II.  Music : 

1.  The  art  of  using  several  musical  instru- 
ments in  combination  ;  also,  the  style  or  treat- 
ment of  orchestral  instruments  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  special  effects.    [ORCHES- 
TRA, SCORING.] 

2.  The  art  or  manner  of  playing  on  an  in- 
strument. 

3.  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by 
a  number  of  instruments  in  combination. 

"  For  the  careful  workmanship  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Scotch  melodies,  and  for  iU  effective  instru- 
mentation."—Atheiusum,  April  28, 1883,  p.  M9. 

*  in  -stru  mcnt-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  instrument ; 
-int.]  A  performer  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
an  instrumentalist. 

•  ill-Style',  *  in  stile,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  style  (q.v.).]     To  style,  to  call,  to 
name,  to  entitle. 

"  She  Froshwell  after  night,  then  Black  water  itutyted." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  19. 

•  In-SU&V'-I-tjf  (u  as  w),  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
anu  Eng.  suavity  (q.v.).J    Want  of  suavity; 
unpleasantness ;  disagreeableness. 

"All  feu*,  griefs,  suspicions,  imbonities,  imuavi- 
tiet."— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  215. 

•  In-sub-Jec'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subjection  (q.v.).]    Want  of  subjection 
or  obedience ;  disobedience. 

*  In-sub-merg'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
submerge,  and  suff.  -able.]    Incapable  of  being 
submerged. 

*  In-siib-mi  -ssion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  submission  (q.v.).]     Want  of  submission 
or  subjection  ;  disobedience. 

In  sub  ord  i  nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  subordinate'  (q.v.).]  Not  subordinate  ; 
not  submissive  to  authority ;  disobedient,  un- 
ruly, riotous. 

In  sub  ord -I-na  -tion,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  subordination  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  insubordinate ;  disobedience, 
disorder,  unruliness. 

"Acts  of  astonishing  insubordination  marked  the 
whole  line  of  march."— fain.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  26. 

•  in  sub  stan  tial  (ti  as  sh),  *  in  sub- 
Stan   tiall  (ti  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.    substantial   (q.v.) ;    Fr.    insubstantial.] 
Not    substantial ;    not    real ;    unsubstantial ; 
having  no  substance  ;  unreal. 

emit  ft 

npest,  iv.  1. 

•  In-sub-stan-ti-aT-I-ty  (ti  as  shl),  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  substantiality  (q.v.).] 
Unsubstantiality. 

•  In-suc-ca'-tion,  «.     [Lat.  insuccatus,  pa. 
par.  of  insucco  =  to  dip  in,  to  moisten    i«-  = 
in,  into,  and  succus  =  juice,  moisture.)    The 
act  of  soaking  or  moistening  ;    maceration  ; 
solution  in  the  juice  of  herbs. 

*  in-suc-cess'-ful,  a.    [UNSUCCESSFUL.] 

In  suck  en,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sucken  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  in  the  servitude 
of  thirlage  to  those  multures  exigible  from 
the  suckeners  or  parties  astricted  to  the  mill. 
These  multures,  having  been  originally  com- 
posed in  part'of  a  premium  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  mill,  exceed  in  amount  what  may  be 
called  the  market  value  of  grinding. 

*  in-sue ,  v.  i.    [ENSU  E.  ] 

*  In  sue'-tude  (u  as  w),  s.    [Lat.  inmrtudo, 
from  insuetus  =  unaccustomed.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  unused  ; 
unusualness  ;  absence  of  use  or  custom. 

In-SUf  -fSr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
inferable  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  insufrible ;  Ital.  inso/ri- 
bile.] 

1.  Intolerable,  insupportable,  unendurable  ; 
not  to  be  borne  or  endured,  as  insufferable 
heat. 

"  Perceiving  still  her  wrongs  intuffrraWr  were." 
Dri<!ilnn  :  Poly-Olhion,  s.  vi. 

2.  Disgusting  beyond  endurance;  detestable. 


in-SUf  -fir-a-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  insufferable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  insufferable  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

"  For  want  of  Itting  very  good,  absolutely  and  in- 
sufferably bad."— Surd  :  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry.  (Com- 
ment.) 

*  in  suf -fic  ien9C,  in-suf-f  io'-ien-9^ 

(c  as  sh),  *  in  suf  fis  aunce,  s.  [Lat.  in- 
siifficientia,  from  insufficient  —  insufficient ;  in- 
—  not,  and  sufficiens  —  sufficient  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
insuficiencia ;  Fr.  insuffisance ;  ItaL  insiiffi- 
cienzia.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient, 
deficient,  or  inadequate ;   deficiency,    inade- 
quateness,  shortcoming. 

"Owing,  not  to  any  absolute  insufficiency  of  the 
light  of  nature  itself." — Clark :  Evidences,  prop.  7. 

2.  Want  of  capacity, ability,  power,  strength, 
or  skill ;  incapacity,  incompetence. 

"We  should  address  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer,  to 
acknowledge  our  own  insufficiency.' —Glanvitt :  Ser- 

in  suf  fic  -lent  (c   as   sh),  *  in  suf  fis 

aunce,  a.    ILat.  insufficiens,  from  in-  =  not, 

and  sufficiens  =  sufficient  (q.v.);  Ital.  &  Port. 

insufficient  ;  Sp.  insuficiente ;  Fr.  insuffisant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  sufficient ;  deficient ;  inadequate  to 
to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose. 

"  But  a  single  hand  is  insufficient  for  such  a  harvest" 
—Dryden :  fteanora.  (Dedfc.) 

2.  Wanting    in     capacity,    ability,    power, 
strength,  or  skill ;  incapable,  incompetent. 

II.  Chancery  usage  (of  an  answer):  Not  reply- 
ing to  the  specific  charge. 

In-suf-flc'-ient-ljf  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
insufficient;  -li/.]  In  an  insufficient  manner  or 
degree  ;  not  sufficiently  ;  inadequately  ;  with- 
out proper  or  needful  ability,  capacity,  or 
power. 

"  As  inmffcienrty,  and  to  say  truth,  as  imprudently 
did  they  provide  by  their  contrived  liturgies."— Milton : 
Ann, i, id.  on  the  ftemowt.  Defence. 

*  In-suf-flate',  v.i.    [Lat.  insufflates,  pa  par. 
of  iiuuffio  —  to  breathe  upon.]     To  breathe  or 
blow  upon  anything. 

In-suf  fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insufflatio,  from  in- 
suffiatus,  pa.  par.  of  insufflo  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and 
sufflo  =  to  blow  or  breathe.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  blowing  or 
breathing  upon. 

"That  divine  insufflation,  which  Christ  has  used  to 
them  in  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost."— Hammond  : 
Work,,  i.  498. 

2.  Bom.  Cath.  Church. :  The  breathing,  by  the 
priest  administering  baptism,  into  the  face  of 
the  recipient  of  the  sacrament,  to  signify  the 
new  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  breathed  into 
his  soul. 

In  suf  fla-tor,  s.  [INSUFFLATE.]  An  instru- 
ment for  blowing  burned  alum  or  other  powder 
into  the  larynx  or  other  deep-seated  part. 

*  In-SUit-a-blT-I-tft  *•     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Bug.  suitability  (q.v.).]     Want  or  absence  of 
suitability  ;  unsuitability. 

"This  strange  countenance  and  gait  amazed  Don 
Ferdinaudoaud  his  companions  very  much,  seeing  his 
ill-favoured  visage  so  withered  and  yellow,  the  ine- 
quality and  tlu  insurability  of  his  arms  and  his  grave 
manner  of  proceeding."— SJielton  :  Don  Quixote,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  x. 

*  In-suit'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
suitable  (q.V.).]     Not  suitable. 

"  Circumcision,  and  many  other  rites  of  the  Jewish 
worship,  seemed  to  him  imuitaule  to  the  divine  na- 
ture."— Burnet :  Life  of  Rochester. 

In'-SU-lar,  a.  &  5.    [Lat.  insularis,  from  tn- 
svla'=  an  island  ;  Fr.  insulaire  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
insular.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  island  ;  surrounded  with  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island  ;   narrow  ;   contracted ;   not  broad  or 
liberal. 

"  The  relief  given  to  the  mind  In  the  penury  of  t'n- 
nilar  conversation  to  a  new  topick."— Johnson  :  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands. 

*  B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  lives  in  an  island  ; 
an  islander. 

"  Our  inmlan.  who  act  and  think  so  much  for  them- 
selves."— Berkeley  :  Stru.  $  lOli. 

insular-climate,  s. 

Meteorol.  :  Such  a  climate  as  exists  in  an 
island.  The  sea  tempers  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter.  Opposed  to  a  conti- 
nental or  excessive  climate. 


In-SU-lar'-I-ty,  s.     [Fr.  insularite,  from  in- 
sutaire  =  insular  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  consist- 
ing of  an  island  or  islands. 

"  He  discovered  the  Society  Islands  ;  determined  the, 
insularity  of  New  Zealand/  —Cook:  Third.  Voyage,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  views 
or  opinions  natural  to  those  who  live  in  an 
island. 

*  In'-su-lar-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  insular ;  -ly.]  In 
an  insular  manner. 

*  In'-SU-lar-^,  a.    [Fr.  insulaire.]    The  same 
as  INSULAR  (q.v.). 

"  But  these  are  the  natural  effect*  of  parity,  popular 
libertinism,  and  intulary  manners."— Evelyn :  A  Char- 
acter of  England. 

In'-su-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  insulatus  =  made  into 
an  island,  and  insula  =  an  island.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  form  into  an  island  ;  to  make  an  is- 
land of. 

"  There  may  perhaps  be  reason  to  suspect  fire  to  have 
been  a  principal  agent  in  the  formation  of  this  Innt- 
lated  mountain."— Swinburne:  Sjxan,  let  8. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  or  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  have  no  communication  with 
surrounding  objects  or  other  bodies. 

3.  To  detach  from  others  ;  to  isolate. 

"The regicide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulated 
and  unprotected,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to 
them  all."— Burke :  Kegicide  Peace,  let  L 

II.  Elect.  £  Thermotics :  To  interpose  non- 
conductors so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
electricity  or  heat  to  or  from  a  body. 

In'-su-lat-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INSULATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Formed  into  an  island. 
2.  Detached  from  others  ;  standing  by  it- 
self ;  not  contiguous  to  other  bodies  ;  isolated. 
"  Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 

No  chasm."     Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Situated  so  far  apart  from  other 
heavenly  bodies   that  the  mutual  attraction 
between  Hand  them  is  imperceptible.  (Young.) 

2.  Elect.  &  Thermotics:  Separated  from  other 
bodies  by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors. 

insulated-column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  unconnected  with  any 
wall  or  building. 

insulated-wire,  s. 

1.  A  wire  suspended  by  insulators  (q.v.)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  electric  current  from  going 
tb  earth. 

2.  A  wire  wrapped  with  silk  or  clothed  with 
gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  electric  current.    Among  the  best 
insulators  are  dry  air,  shellac,  sulphur,  resins, 
gutta-percha,  caoutchouc,  silk,  dry  fur,  glass. 
[INSULATOR.] 

In'-su-lat-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INSULATE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  INSULATION  (q.v.). 

insulating-stool,  s.  A  stool  with  glass 
legs  to  insulate  a  person  or  an  object  placed 
thereon. 

In-su-la -tion,  s.    [Eng.  insu1(ate);  -ation.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  insulating  or  de- 
taching from  other  bodies  ;  the  state  of  being 
insulated ;  isolation. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  act  of  setting  free  from  com- 
bination with  other  substances  ;  the  state  of 
being  so  set  free. 

2.  Elect. :  The  act  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  electricity  to  or  from  a  body  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  non-conductor. 

3.  Thermotics :  The  interposition  of  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  to  prevent  its  passage  to  or 
from  a  body. 

In'-su-la-tdr,  *.    [Eng.  insulate);  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  insu- 
lates. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Elect. :  A  non-conductor  of  electricity  so 
placed  as  to  insulate  a  body. 

2.  Thermotics:    A   non-conductor   of  heat 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  to 
or  from  a  body. 


boil,  b6*y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
•dan,  -tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -«ile,  &c.  =  beL,  dal* 
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•  in'-su-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  insulosus,  from  insula 
=  an  island.]    Abounding  in  islands. 

•  Jn-sul'-phured,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  Eng. 
sulphur,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Charged  with  sulphur  ; 
sulphurous. 

"  Meere  heate 
Of  aire  intulphured."       Sandys :  Travelt,  p.  365. 

*in-sulse',  a.  [Lat.  insulsus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  salsus  =  salty  ;  sal  =  salt ;  Ital.  <fc  Sp.  in- 
tulso.]  Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

"The  Masoreths  and  Rabbinical  Scholiast*  .  .  . 
gave  us  this  insulte  rule  out  of  theirTalinud."— Milton: 
Apology  for  Smectymnuut. 

*In-SUls'-i-ty,  s.  [I at.  insulsitos,  from  in- 
sulsus =  tasteless,  insipid.]  Dulness,  insi- 
pidity, stupidity. 

"To  Justify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the 
intulsity  of  mortal  tongues."—  Milton  :  Doctrine  t 
Discip.  of  Divorce,  bk.  if.  ch.  111. 

In  -suit,  *  in  suit',  s.  [O.  Fr.  insult  (Fr.  in- 
sulle),  from  Lat.  insultus,  pa.  par.  of  insilio  = 
to  leap  upon  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  insulto.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  leaping  upon. 

"  The  bull's  intuit  at  four  she  might  sustain ; 
But  after  ten,  from  nuptial  rites  refrain." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Qeorgic  iii.  ». 

*  2.  An  attack. 

"  Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  intuit  of  the  air." 

Scott ;  Marmion,  vt  2. 

S.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by 
word  or  deed  ;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence 
or  impudence  ;  an  affront,  an  indignity. 

"  Some  of  them  offend  him  gross  personal  insults." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

In  suit ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  insulter,  from  Lat.  in- 
sulto =  to  leap  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  salio 
=  to  spring,  to  leap;  Sp.  insultar;  Ital.  in- 
suUare.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  leap  upon  ;  to  trample  on  or  down. 

"The  sacred  pomp  trodden  underfoot,  intuited." — 
Bkaftesbury  :  Miscell.  Inflections,  ch.  i.,  mis.  2. 

2.  To  treat  with  gross  indignity,  insolence, 
or  contempt ;  to  abuse,  to  affront. 

"  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great  t" 

Pope :  J'rol.  to  Sat.  MO. 

*  II.  Mil. :   To  make  a  sudden,  open,  and 
bold  attack  upon. 

3.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  leap  upon  or  about. 

"  Far  from  the  cows  and  goats'  intuiting  crew. 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew." 
Driiden  :  Virgil ;  (jeorgic  IT.  14. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolence  ;  to  make  use 
Of  abuse  or  insults. 

T  To  insult  over :  To  triumph  with  inso- 
lence ;  to  exult  insultingly  over. 

'in-SUTf-anje,  s.  [Lat.  insultans,  pr.  par. 
of  insulto.]  Insult,  insolence. 

"  Jnsultance  vsede ; 

Cyclop  1  thou  shouklst  not  hauc  BO  much  abusde 
Thy  monstrous  forces." 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Odysiey  ix. 

•  toa-SUl-ta'-tlon,  s.      [Lat.  insultatio,  from 
insulto  =  to  leap  upon.]    The  act  of  insulting, 
abusing,  or  treating  with  violence  and  insult ; 
Insult. 

"  Wee  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  nor  our  adversaries  of  triumph  and  intulta- 
tion,"—Dp.  Sail:  fharisaitme  *  ChristianV.ie. 

tor-suit' -er,  s.  [Eng.  insult;  -er.]  One  who 
insults  another ;  an  insolent  or  abusive  person. 

"The  defender  of  religion  should  not  imitate  the  in. 
tulter  of  it  in  his  modes  of  disputation."—  Warburton  : 
Doctrine  of  Orace.  (Pref.) 

tor-suit' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [INSTJLT,  •».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Containing,  using,  or  convey- 
ing abuse  or  insult. 

"  Bout  not  my  fall  (he  cried)  Intuiting  foe.' 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  97. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  in- 
sult or  violence ;  an  insult,  insolence. 

"Cranmer's  recantation  -was  presently  printed,  and 
occasioned  almost  equally  great  insnltings  on  the  one 
band,  and  detection  on  the  other."—  Burnet :  Bist. 
Reform,  (an.  1666). 

tn-sult':irig  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  insulting;  -ly.] 
In  an  insulting  manner  ;  with  insults,  abuse, 
or  insolence. ;  insolently. 

"  Here,  said  they  inmltingly,  is  a  specimen  of  that 
truly  liberal  spirit."  —  Surd :  On  the  Delicacy  of 
Friendship. 

*in-sult'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  insult ;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  insulting ;  insult. 

"  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  Intnltmmt  ended 
on  his  dead  body."— Shnketp. :  Cymbdine,  ill.  5. 


*  In-sume',  v.t.    [Lat.  insumo :  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  sumo  =  to  take.]    To  take  or  receive  in. 

"  The  emulgent  veins,  which  insume  and  couvey  the 
nourishment  to  the  whole  tree."— E velyn :  Xylva. 

*  In-SU-per-a-biT-i-ty,   s.     [Eng.  insuper- 
able; -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
superable. 

in  su'  per-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  insu- 
perabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  suptro  =  to  over- 
come ;  super  =  above  ;  Sp.  insuperable;  Ital. 
insuperabile.]  Impossible  to  be  surmounted, 
got  over,  or  overcome ;  insurmountable,  in- 
vincible. 

"  She  meets  the  intuperable  bar." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  If. 

in-su'-per-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insuper- 
able; -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
superable ;  insuperability ;  insurmountability ; 
invincibility. 

Jn-su'-per-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insuperable); 
-ly.]  In  an  Insuperable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  insuperable ;  insurmountably ;  in- 
vincibly. 

"Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  compli- 
cated systems  are  insupentbly  embarrassed  with  the 
least  perplexity  in  common  affairs."— Rambler,  No  180. 

in  sup  port -a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  in-  — 
not,  and  supportable  =  supportable  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
insuportabie ;  Ital.  insopportabile.]  Not  sup- 

§ortable  ;    incapable  of  being  borne  or  en- 
ured ;  unendurable,  insufferable,  intolerable. 

"In  winter  the  cold  was  often  insupportable."— 
Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

in  sup-port'  a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  insup- 
portable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insupportable ;  intolerableness. 

"  Then  fell  she  to  so  pitiful  a  declaration  of  the  in- 
supportablenets  of  her  desires."— Sidney  :  Arcadia, 
bk.  it 

in-SUp-port'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insupport- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  insupportable  manner  or 
degree  ;  so  as  to  be  insupportable  ;  intolerably, 
beyond  endurance. 

"The  Journey  would  be  intupportaoly  tedious."— 
Macaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  in-sup-pos'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  supposable  (q.v.).J    Not  supposable;  in- 
capable of  being  supposed. 

In-sup-pres'-sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  suppressible  (q.v.).J  Not  suppressible ; 
that  cannot  be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept 
out  of  sight. 

"Which,  when  once  known,  is  insupprtttible."— 
Young :  On  Original  Composition. 

in-siip-pres'-si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insup- 
pressib(le);  -ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
cannot  be  suppressed,  concealed,  or  kept  out 
of  sight. 

*  in-siip-pres'-sive,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  suppressive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  suppressive ;   not  tending  to  sup- 
press. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  suppressed  ;  insup- 
pressible. 

"  The  inmppreuive  mettle  of  our  spirits." 

Shakesp, :  Julius  Caaar,  it.  1. 

in-siir'-a-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  insure); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  insured  against  loss, 
damage,  death,  &c.  ;  proper  to  be  insured. 

in  stir  aiMje  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  insur(e); 
-ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  insuring  or  assuring  against 
damage  or  loss  ;  a  contract  by  which  a  com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  pai.-l, 
technically  called  a  premium,  becomes  bound 
to  indemnify  the  insured  or  his  representa- 
tives against  loss  by  certain  risks,  as  lire, 
shipwreck,  &c.  Insurance  is  with  respect  to 
goods  or  property,  the  correlative  of  assurance, 
with  respect  to  life,  but  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.  [ASSURANCE.] 

*  2.  The  act  of  insuring  or  making  certain  ; 
assurance  ;  that  which  assures  or  insures. 

"The  most  acceptable  insurance  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection, ••—llickle :  Uramin  Philosophy. 

3.  The  premium  or  consideration  paid  for 
insuring  life  or  property. 

*  4.  Engagement,  betrothal. 

"  Do  I  not  knowe  afore  of  the  insurance 
Betweene  Oawyn  Ooodlucke  and  Christian  Cus- 
tance  T"  Utlal :  Roister  Doister.  IT.  6. 

Insurance-broker,  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness or  profession  it  is  to  insure  or  procure 
insurances  for  vessels  at  sea  or  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  ;  an  underwriter. 


insurance-company,  ».  A  company 
or  corporation  associated  tor  the  purpose  ol 
insuring  against  loss  or  damage. 

Insurance  -  policy,  s.  The  contract 
under  which  a  person  or  company  becomes 
bound  to  indemnify  the  insurer  against  loss 
or  damage  by  certain  risks. 

*in-sur'-an-$er  (s  as  sh),  s.     [Eng.  in* 

suranc(e);  -er.]    One  who  insures,  an  insurer  j 
specifically,  an  underwriter. 

"  The  far-famed  sculptor,  and  the  laurelled  bard. 
Those  bold  insurance™  of  deathless  fame. 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  In  vain." 

Blair:  The  Orate. 

In-sure',  *  Sn-sure'  (s  as  sh),  *  en-sur- 

en,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  en  =  in,  and  seur  =  sure 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure ;  to  in- 
sure, to  assure. 

"No  present  health  can  health  insure." 

Cowper :  Bill  of  Mortality,  1787. 

*  2.  To  assure  ;  to  inform  positively. 

"  I  insure  you  I  neither  will  nor  can  cease  to  speake." 
—Fryth  :  Workes,  p.  115. 

3.  To  assure  or  secure  against  possible  loss 
or  damage  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
a  certain  stipulated  sum  or  premiums  to  as- 
sure ;  to  make  a  subject  of  insurance  :  as,  To 
insure  life,  to  insure  a  house. 

"  They  gave  orders  to  their  factor  to  take  up  at  Am. 
sterdam  £2,400  Dutch  pounds  to  insure  the  said  ship." 
—Milton  :  To  the  Lords  of  the  United  Provinces. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  undertake  to  assure    or 
secure  a  person  or  persons  against  loss  or 
damage  ;  to  make  insurances. 

in-sur'-er  (8  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  insure);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  insures  ;  specif.,  one 
who  in  consideration  of  a  certain  premium  in- 
sures another  against  loss  or  damage  ;  an  in- 
surance-broker ;  an  underwriter. 

"The  very  moderate  profit  of  inturert."— Smith  : 
Wealth  oftiiMons.  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

*  in  surge ,  '  in-sourge,  v.i.  [Lat.  insurgo 
=  to  rise  up.]    To  rise  up,  to  rise. 

"  What  mischief  hath  inturged  in  realities  by  lutes- 
tine  devision."— Hall :  Henry  IV.  (Introd.) 

*  in-sur'-gen9e,  in-sur'-gen-9y,  s.    [Eng. 

insurgent;  -cy.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insurgent ;  a  state  of  insurrection. 

"  The  pale  narrow-chested  operative  of  the  city  who 
At  once  responds  to  the  faintest  cry  of  inturgence."— 
Mai  lock:  -Yew  Kepublic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

in-sur'-gent,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  insurgens,  pr.  par. 
of  insurgo  =  to  rise  up :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and 
surgo  =  to  rise.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Rising  up  against  or  in  op- 
position to  the  established  or  lawful  civil  or 
political  authority,  or  against  any  constituted 
government ;  rebellious,  rebel,  insubordinate. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  rises  up  against  or 
in  opposition  to  any  established  authority  or 
government ;  a  rebel. 

"  Taken  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  insurgent*," 
—Macaulay  :  Hist,  fng.,  ch.  vi. 

in-sur-mount-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  insur- 
mountable, ;  -ity.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insurmountable. 

in-sur  mount'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  insurmont- 
able,  from  in-  ="  not,  and  surmontable  a 
surmountable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted, passed  over,  or  overcome ;  insupera- 
ble, unconquerable,  invincible. 

"Perhaps  those  prejudices  might  not  prove  insur- 
mountable."—Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  vl. 

in  sur  mo"unt  a  ble-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  in. 
surmountable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  at 
being  insurmountable  ;  insurmountability. 

in-sur-m6"unt'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  insur- 
mountab(le);  -ly.]'  In  an  insurmountable  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  insurmountable. 

in-sur-rec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  insurrectio,  from 
insurrectus,  pa.  par.  of  insurgo  =  to  rise  up ; 
Fr.  insurrection;  Sp.  insurreccion ;  Ital.  in* 
surrezione.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  rising  up  ;  a  rising. 

"  Open  to  every  insurrection  of  ill  humour."— Blair  I 
Sermons,  vol.  iL,  ser.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  rising  up  against  or  in  opposi* 
tion  to  civil  or  political  authority  ;  open  and 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
persons  to  established  government  and  law; 
rebellion,  sedition,  revolt. 

"  But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  without  on* 
general  insurrection."— .Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvU 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    <»u  =  kw. 
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*  3.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy. 

*  Insurrection  is  general:  it  is  used  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  against  which  one  rises  up  ;  sedition 
and  rebellion  are  more  specific  ;  they  are  al- 
ways taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  unallowed 
opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

*  In-sur-rec'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.   insurrec- 
tion; -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  insurrection  ; 
consisting  in  insurrection. 

*  In-8ur-rec'-tion-a-r&  o.     [Eng.  insur- 
rection ;   -an/.]     Pertaining  to  insurrection  ; 
suitable  or  lit  for  insurrection. 

"Their  murderous  t>uurr«ctionary  system."—  £urt«: 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

*  in-sur-rec'-tion-er,    s.     [Eng.  insurrec- 
tion;  -er.]    A  rebel,  an  insurgent.    (North: 
Examen,  p.  418.) 

t  In-siir~rec  tion  1st.  «.  [Eng.  insurrec- 
tion ;  -ist.]  One  who  stirs  up  or  promotes  in- 
surrection ;  an  insurgent  ;  a  rebel. 

*  in-sur-rec'-tor,  s.     [Eng.  insurreot(wn)  ; 
-or.]     The  same   as   INSO.-.3ECTIONER  (q.v.). 

"  They  not  onely  sided  with  his  Gheronian  inturree- 
tori."—ffoieell  :  Parly  of  Hews,  p.  129. 

tn-8us-"ep-tl-b!l  -J-t#,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  susceptibility  (q.v.).J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  insusceptible  ;  want  of  sus- 
ceptibility ;  incapacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 

In-sus-9ep'-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  susceptible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  susceptible  ;  incapable  of  feeling,  or 
being  moved,  affected,  or  impressed  by  any 
feeling  or  impression. 

"  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  innaceptible  of  pride." 

Wordmorth  :  Eicurtion.  bk.  vi. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

*  in-SUS-cgp'-tlve,  o.      [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  susceptive  (q.v.).]     Not  susceptive  ;  not 
susceptible  ;  insusceptible. 

"  All  this  had  no  effect  ;  the  sailor  was  wholly  inna- 
ceptive  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without  regard  to 
tears  or  arguments,  persisted  iu  his  resolution  to  make 
mo  a  man.  —  Rambler,  No.  198. 

*  In  SU-sur  ra  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  inmmrratio, 
from  insusurro  —  to  whisper  in  :    in-  =  in, 
into,  and  swwrro  =  to  whisper  ;  susiirru-'i  =  a 
whisper.]    The  act  of  whispering  into  any- 
thing. 

*  In-swa  the,  v.t.     [Pref.   in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
swathe  (q'.v.).")    To  swathe  in,  to  enwrap,  to 
infold. 

"  Intwatktd  sometimes  in  wandering  mist." 

Tennyton  :  St.  fsimenn  Stylitct. 

In-tact',  o.  [Lat.  intactus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch.]  Un- 
touched by  anything  likely  to  cause  injury  or 
damage  ;  uninjured,  unharmed. 

«  Xn-tacf-a-ble,  »  Jn-tact-i-ble.  a.  [Lat. 

in-  =  not,  and  tactus  =  touch,  from  ta.ngo  =  to 
touch  ;  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -able,  -ibU.]  Not  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch. 

*  intaglia  (as  In  -tal  ya),  *.    [INTAGLIO.] 

«  intagllated  (as  in  tar  yat  ed>,  a.  [IN- 
TAGLIO.] Engraved  or  carved  upon. 

"  A  species  of  astroite,  or  starry-stone  .  .  .  deeply 
tntagJiated.  or  engraven  like  a  seal."—  Warton  :  Hitt. 
Of  Kiddington,  p.  26. 

*  intaglio,  *  Intaglia  (as  In  tal  yo.  m- 
tal'-ya),  s.  A  a.      [Ital.,  from  intagliare  = 
to  engrave,  to  carve  :  in-  =  in.  into,  and  tag- 
Hare  =  to  cut,  from  Low  Lat.  toko  =  to  cut 
twigs  ;  Lat.  taUa  =  a  twig.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  cutting,  an  engraving  ;  a 
figure  cut  or  engraved  into  any  substance  ;  a 

Erecious  stone  with  a  figure  cut  or  engraved 
ito  it,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow.    It  is  the 
opposite  to  cameo  (q.v.). 

"In  vases,  flower-pots,  lamps,  and  sconce*, 
/nttifflivt.  cameos,  gems,  and  bronzes." 

Cawthorne:  Thr  Antiquarian!. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Cut  in  ;  as  of  the  lines  in  an 
engraved    plate,    the    sunken    letter    in    the 
matrix  of  a  type,  the  design  in  a  seal,  punch, 
or  die,  which  delivers  a  raised  or  cameo  im- 
pression. 

In-tail',  v.t.  &  «.    [ENTAIL.] 

in'  -take,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  take  (q.v.).] 


1.  That 


i  is  taken  in. 


"  I  would  forbid  the  water-companies  to  increase 
their  intake."—  Timet,  July  21,  1884. 


IT  Davies  (Supp.  Gloss.)  has  an  example  from 
Defoe  (Tour  Through  Great  Britain,  iii.  4),  in 
which  intake  =  an  enclosure  of  land  from  a 
common. 

2.  The  point  at  which  a  narrowing  or  con- 
traction begins  or  takes  place. 

3.  The  point  at  which  water  is  received 
into  a  pipe  or  channel  :  the  opposite  to  outlet 
(q.v.). 

*  In'-tak-er,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  taker 
(q.v.).J    A  receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  a  fence. 

*  In  -tam'-I-na-ted,  a.      [Lat.  intaminatus, 
from   in-  =  not,   and  taminatus,   pa.    par.   of 
tamino  =  to  contaminate  (q.v.).]     Not  con- 
taminated, uncontaminated. 

"The  Inhabitants  use  the  antient  and  intaminnted 
Frisic  language."—  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon.  (F.  Juniut.) 

*  fa-t&nfc-I-bfl'-I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  tangibility  (q.v.).J     The  quality  or  state 
of  lieing  intangible.  • 

*  In-tang'-I-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tungibU  (q.v.).]     Not  tangible  ;  incapable  of 
being  touched  or  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  im- 
perceptible to  the  touch. 

"  The  means  by  which  two  bodies  attract  each  other 
may  be  invisible  and  intangible."  —  Clarke  :  LeibnU* 
Papert  ;  Fourth  Reply. 

*  In  tang  I  ble  ness,  s.    [Eng.  intangible  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  intangi- 
ble ;  intangibility. 

*  in-tang'-i-bly,   adv.     [Eng.  intangib(le)  ; 
-/)/.]    In  an  intangible  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  in- 
tangible. 

In  tan  gle,  v.t.    [ENTANGLE.] 

*  In-tast'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tastable  (q.'v.).]     Incapable  of  being  tasted  ; 
incapable  of  being  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
taste  ;  tasteless,  unsavoury. 

In'-te-ger,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  i  nteger  =  untouched, 
whole,  entire  :  in-  =  not,  and  tag  =  root  of 
tango  =  to  touch.] 

A.  As  stibst.  :  The  whole  of  anything  ;  an 
entire  entity  :  specif,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole 
number  as  distinguished  from  a  fraction  ;  that 
is,  a  number  which  contains  the  unit  1  an 
exact  number  of  times. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  INTEGRAL  (q.v.). 

"  The  nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that  express 
the  proportion  between  the  specifick  gravities  of 
quicksilver  and  water."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  iii.  202. 

fctt-teg-ra-bir-it-ty,  s.  [Eng.  integrable  ;-ity.] 
Possessing  the  capacity  of  being  integrable. 


"The  equation  x  dx  +  ydx  =  ydy,  which  does  not 
possess  the  criterion  of  integrability.  —  Tho 
culut  (1831),  p.  144. 


Thornton  :  Cal- 


in'-te"-gra-ble,  o.      [Eng.  integrate)  ;  -able  ; 
Fr.  integrable.  ] 
Math.  :  Capable  of  being  integrated. 

"  The  second  number  of  which  being  i  ntegrable,  the 
first  is  also  integrate."—  Thornton  :  Calculut  (1831), 
p.  149. 

In'-te-graL,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  integer;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -alfFr.  integral;  Ital.  integrate;  Sp.  4 
Port,  integral.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.    Whole,    entire,    complete,    untouched  ; 
containing  or  comprising  all  the  parts. 

"  A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  tn'egral,  and  their 
parts  together."—  Bacon  :  Natural  Uittory. 

*  2.  Making  up  or  constituting  the  whole  ; 
completing. 

"  Ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two 
great  integral  parts  that  complete  this  duty."—  South  : 
Sermoni,  vol.  1L.  ser.  8. 

IL  Mathematics: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  being  an  integer  or 
whole  number. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integra- 
tion (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  whole  ;  an  entire  entity  ; 
an  integer. 

"  They  all  make  up  a  most  magnificent  and  stately 
temple,  and  every  integral  thereof  full  of  wonder."— 
Hale  :  Orig.  <tf  Mankind,  p.  872. 
IL  Mathematics  : 

1.  An  integer,  a  whole  number. 

2.  In  calculus,  an  expression  which,  being 
differentiated,  will  produce  a  given  differen- 
tial.   [INTEGRAL-CALCULUS,  INTEGRATION.] 

integral  calculus,  s. 

Math.  :  A  branch  of  mathematics,  the  con- 


verse of  the  differential  calculus.  Having  a 
given  or  known  differential ;  the  integral  cal- 
culus has  for  its  object  to  find  a  function  such 
that,  being  differentiated,  it  will  produce  the 
given  differential.  Such  expression  is  called 
the  integral  of  the  differential.  The  operation 
of  finding  the  primitive  function  or  integral 
is  ailled  integration  (q.v.).  Besides  the  me- 
thod of  finding  the  integrals  of  given  differen- 
tials, the  integral  calculus  is  also  applied  to 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  as  well  as 
to  almost  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
and  engineering. 

*  in-tS-gral -l-t&  ».    [Eng.   integral;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  integral ;  entire- 
ness. 

*  in'-te-gral-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  integral;  -ly.} 
In  an  integral  manner ;  wholly,  completely. 

"  We  should  choose  vertue  with  great  freedoms  of 
spirit,  and  pursue  it  wiruestly,  integrally."— Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.,  }  25. 

in'-te-grant,  a.     [Lat.  integrans,  pr.  par.  of 

integro  —  to  make   whole  ;    integer  =  whole ; 

Fr.  integrant.]     Making    part   of  a  whole; 

necessary  to  constitutea  whole  or  entire  entity. 

"  Let  the  integrant  parts  of  a  continuum  lie  more  o» 

less fiuiteor  infinite  iu  uuuilwr."— Boyle:  Workt.  i.  147. 

Integrant  -  molecules,  integrant- 
parts,  integrant-particles,  s.  pi. 

Crystallog.  :  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the 
smallest  particles  into  which  a  crystal  can  be 
brought  by  mechanical  sub-division,  without 
losing  its  essential  character.  (Haiiy :  Nat, 
Phil.  (ed.  Gregory),  §  89,  &c.) 

In'-te-grate,  v.t.    [Lat.  integratus,  pa.  par.  of 
integro  =•  to  make  whole  ;  integer  =  whole.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  make  whole  or  entire ;  to  form  one 
whole ;  to  complete. 

"  All  the  world  must  grant  that  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  compound  and 
integrate  the  man."— South :  Vermont,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  L 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole  ;  to  give  the  sum 
or  total :  as,  An  integrating  anemometer  is 
one  which  indicates  the  entire  force  of  the 
wind  exerted  within  a  given  time. 

IL  Math.  :  To  determine  from  a  differential 
its  primitive  function  ;  to  find  the  integral  of 
•  a  given  differential.  [INTEGRATION.] 

In-te-gra -tion,  s.  [Fr.  integration;  Sp.  M»- 
tegracion;  Ital.  integrazione.]  [INTEGRATE.] 

*  1.  Ord.    Lang. :   The  act   or   process  of 
making  whole  or  entire. 

2.  Math. :  The  operation  of  finding  the  in- 
tegral of  a  given  differential.  [CALCULUS.] 
The  symbol  of  integration  is  this,/,  which  is 
only  a  particular  form  of  the  letter  s,  which 
originally  stood  for  the  word  summa,  or  sum. 
In  fact,  the  integral  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
differentials,  these  being  infinitely  small.  For 

ft 
integrating  between  limits,  the  symbol  /    is 

used,  and  is  read,  the  integral  between  the 
limits  a  and  6,  the  subtractive  limit  being 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  symbol. 

In  teg  -rf-ty,  *  In-teg-ri-tte,  s.  [Fr.  l«- 
tegrite,  from  Lilt,  integrikdem,  accus.  of  i*- 
tegritas  =  soundness,  blamelcssness,  from  in- 
teger =  whole,  blameless  ;  Sp.  integridad ; 
Ital.  intfgrita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole,  en- 
tire, or  complete;  eutireness,  completeness; 
unbroken  state. 

"  One  eutiere  bodye,  that  is  to  witte,  the  very  lyneli* 
natural!  glorious  bodye  of  our  Sauiour  Christ  liimselt, 
to  the  inlegri'.it  where  .f  the  bloud  of  the  same  per- 

teyneth,  and  whereof  it  is  uowe  an  Inseparable  parte." 

—Sir  T.  More:   Workt.  p.  1.SI7. 

2.  Purity  ;  genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

"  Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  in- 
tegrity. —Ball.  (Todd.t 

3.  Moral  soundness,  purity ;  uprightness  or 
honesty  in  dealings  with  others  ;  probity,  rec- 
titude, incorruptibility,  high  principle. 

"  Both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  both  of  them 
men  of  parts."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  zzlv. 

in-te-gro-,  pref.  [Lat  integer,  fern,  integra, 
neut  integnim=  entire.) 

Zool.,  Ac. :  Entire. 

in'  egro  palliaL  a.  Having  the  pallia! 
line  or  the  impression  entire. 

integro  pallialia,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  sub-section  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs having  the  pallia!  line— i.e.,  the  line  or 
impression  left  upon  the  shell  by  the  mantle 
simple.  It  contains  the  families  Ostriidae, 
Aviculidae,  Mytilidae,  Arcadae,  Trigoniadae, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jorfrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  e^dat.     -Ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shon.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -tious,    sious,  -clous  =  shua.   -ble,  -ble,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Unionidae,  Chamidae,  Hippuritidae,  Tridacnidae, 
Cardiadse,  Lucinidae,  Cyeladidae,  and  Cyprin- 
idae.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

fa-teg-U-ma'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.  integum(ent) ; 

.    -ation.]'  The  department  of  physiology  which 

treats  of  the  integuments  of  animals  or  plants. 

In-tgg'-u-inent,  s.     [Lat.  integumentum  =  a 
covering ;  Fr.  integument.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  covering. 

"  [Pallasl  rendered  him  an  aged  man  agalne. 
With  all.  his  vile  in'eynments." 

Chapman :  Homer;  Odyssey  xri. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  skin. 

2.  Bot. :  The  outer  covering  of  a  seed. 

in-tSg-n-ment'-a-ry,  «.  [Eng.  integument ; 
-aru.]  'Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of  in- 
teguments. 

In  teg  u  men  ta  tlon,  s.  [Eng.  integu- 
ment; Cation.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
covering  with  integuments  ;  the  state  of  being 
so  covered. 

In'  -tel-lect,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intellectus  = 

K  perception,  discernment,  from  intelle<;tus,  pa. 

par.   of    intelligo  =  to    understand,    lit.  =  to 

choose  between;  inter  =  between,  and  lego  = 

to  choose  ;  Sp.  intelecto ;  Ital.  intelletto.] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind 
i  by  which  it  receives  or  comprehends  the  ideas 
communicated  to  it  by  the  senses  or  by  per- 
ception, or  other  means,  as  distinguished  from 
the  power  to  feel  and  to  will ;  the  power  or 
faculty  to  i>erceive  objects  in  their  relations  ; 
the  power  to  judge  and  comprehend  ;  also  the 
capacity  for  higher  forms  of  knowledge  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  to  perceive  and 
imagine. 

"  Hl»  books  well  trimmed,  and  In  the  gayest  style . . . 
;'  Adorn  his  intellect*  as  well  as  shelves." 

Cowper  :  Truth,  428. 

,     2.  (PL) :  Wits,  senses  :  as,  To  be  disordered 
'  In  the  intellects. 

I  3.  Intellectual  people  collectively :  as,  The 
intellect  of  a  country. 

If  Intellect  is  the  generic  term ;  there  cannot 
be  genius  or  talent  without  intellect ;  but  there 
may  be  intellect  without  genius  or  tfdent :  a 
man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  by  the  astuteness 
of  his  observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  originality  of  his  conception,  and 
other  peculiar  attributes  of  mental  power ; 
genius  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect, 
•which  distinguishes  a  man  from  every  other 
individual ;  talent  is  a  particular  modus  or 
modification  of  the  intellect,  which  is  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  possessor.  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

"In'-te'l-le'ct-e'd,  a  [Eng.  intellect;  -«d.] 
Endowed  with  intellect ;  having  intellect  or 
Intellectual  powers. 

•in-tel-le'c'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inMlectio,  from 
intellectus,  pa.  par.  of  intelligo  =  to  discern.] 
The  act  of  understanding  or  comprehending  ; 
apprehension  of  ideas. 

"And  the  proper  acts  of  the  intellect  are  intellection, 
deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision."— Hale  • 
Orlg.  of  Mankind,  p.  28. 

•In-tel-lSct'-Jve,  o.  [Fr.  intellectif;  Sp.  in- 
telectivo;  Ital.  intellettivn.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect :  having 
power  to  understand  or  apprehend  ideas. 

"In  orJerto  the  actual  intellection  of  any  object, 
there  i.  a  spiritual  intellectual  light  necessary  to 
enable  the  object  to  move  or  affect  the  intellective 
.faculty,  which  yet  the  object  cannot  give  to  Itself,  nor 
yet  strike  or  move  the  said  faculty  without  If— 
South  :  Sermont.  vol.  Iv..  ser.  8.  (Note.) 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding. 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  un- 
derstanding only,  and  not  by  the  senses. 

*  Jn-tel-leV-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intellective  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  intellective  manner. 

"  Not  intrlrrrHnfr,/  to  write 

Is  learnedly  they  troe." 
Warner  :  Albion't  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  Tllr. 

In-tel-lec;-tu  al,  a.  ft  s.  [Lat.  intel'ectualis 
—  pertaining  to  the  intellect ;  Fr.  intellectuel ; 
Sp.  intelectual;  Port,  intellectual;  Ital.  intel- 
Uttuale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  un- 
derstanding; belontfng  to  the  mind;  per- 
formed by  the  intellect  or  understanding  :  as, 
intellectual  powers  or  operations. 


2.  Appealing  to  or  exercising  the  intellect 
or  the  nigher  capabilities  of  man  :  as,  an  in- 
tellectual pursuit  or  study. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  intellect  ;  existing  only 
tn  the  understanding  ;  ideal. 

"  In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene, 
Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 
The  melaucholy  Cowley  lay."  Cotoley. 

4.  Endowed  with  intellect  or  the  power  of 
understanding  ;  characterized  by  intellect  or 
mental  capacity. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  The  intellect  ;  the  intellec- 
tual powers  ;  mental  powers  ;  understanding. 

"  His  intellfctuali  aud  Ms  senses  remained  perfect 
until  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age."  —  Wood  : 
Athena:  Oxon.  (P.  Holland.) 

t  Jn-tel-lSc'-tu-al-ism,  *.  [Eng.  intellec- 
tual; -ism.] 

1.  Intellectual  power  or  quality  ;  intellec- 
tuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  derived 
from  pure  reason. 

*  in  -tel-lec'-tu-al-fet,  s.  [Bug.  intellectual  ; 
-ist.} 

1.  One  who  overrates  the  intellect  or  un- 
derstanding. 

"These  intetlectualistt,  which  are  notwithstanding 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine 
philosophers."  —  Bacon  :  Advancement  of  Learning, 
bk.  i. 

2.  One  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrine 
of  intellectualism  (q.v.). 

t  in-tel-lSc-tU-al'-i-t&  *.  [Eng.  intellectu- 
al ;  -ity.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  intel- 
lectual ;  the  possession  of  intellect  ;  intellec- 
tual powers. 

"  The  plastlck  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
animality  or  conscious  intellectuality."—  Cudworth  : 
Intell,  System,  p.  133. 

t  fctt-tel-lec'-tu-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  intellec- 
tual; -ize.] 

1.  To  make  intellectual  ;  to  endow  with  in- 
tellect. 

2.  To  reason  on  or  treat  in  an  intellectual 
manner. 

3.  To  give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character 
to  ;  to  idealize. 

"When  Leibnitz  is  laid  to  have  InteUectualized  the 
sensuous  representations,  the  reproach  conveyed  is, 
that  he  disregarded  the  special  distinction  of  their 
basis  In  sense,  and  regarded  them  as  only  less  clear 
than  the  representations  of  intellect"—  O.  Jf.  Lewes  : 
Hilt.  Philoi.  (1880),  ii.  800. 


l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intellectual  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  intellectual  manner  ;  by  means  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding. 

"  Mai)  above  all  visible  creatures  is  able  to  perform 
that  duty  intellectually  and  intentionally."  —  Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  72. 

Jn-teT-li  gen9e,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inteUi- 
gentia,  from  intelligent,  pr.  par.  of  intelligo  = 
to  understand.]  [INTELLECT.] 

1.  The  act  or  state    of   understanding  or 
knowing  ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  ability  to  know,  understand,  or  com- 
prehend ;  intellectual  power. 

"  The  flash  of  Wit—  the  bright  Intelligence. 
The  beam  of  Song—  the  blaze  of  Eloquence." 

Byron  :  Death  ofSherirlan. 

3.  Capacity  for  the  higher  functions  of  the 
intellect. 

"  And  dlm'd  with  darknes  their  intelligence." 

Spenser:  Tearet  of  the  Mutet  ;  Euterpe. 

4.  Knowledge  acquired  by  study,  research, 
or  experience  ;  information. 

5.  Quickness  or  sharpness  of  intellect  :  as, 
He  is  a  lad  of  intelligence. 

6.  Information,  notice,  notification,  news. 

7.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance  or  inter- 
course. 

*  8.  An  intelligent  or  spiritual  being  ;  an  in- 
corporeal being. 

"  Fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vlli.  187. 

*9.  Communication. 
"  From  whence  I  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 
Intelligence  with  my  kind  lord  the  king." 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  O  a  vest  on. 

Intelligence-department,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  branch  of  the  army  to  which  is  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  supplying  the  officer  in 
command  with  all  necessary  intelligence,  sig- 
nalling, &c. 

intelligence-Office,  s.  An  office  or  place 
at  which  information  may  be  obtained,  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  servants  to  be 
hired. 


in-tel'-li-gen9e,  v.t.  [INTELLIGENCE,  a.]  To 
convey  or  impart  intelligence  to ;  to  iuitruct ; 
to  inform. 

"  That  sad  intelliyrncing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the 
rorld  with  his  mines  of  Ophir."—  MOton.:  Reform,  in 


* in-tel'-li-gen-9er,  s.  [Eng.  intelligence): 
-er.]  One  who  conveys  or  sends  intelligence  ; 
one  who  gives  infornjation  or  notice  of  private 
or  distant  transactions ;  a  messenger  ;  a  spy. 

"  Be  thou  my  bookes  intelligencer,  noto 

What  each  man  sayes  of  it." 
Ben  Jonson :  Underwoods ;  To  my  Bookseller. 

*  In-tel'-ll-gen-cy,  s.  [Lat.  intelligentia.'J 
Intelligence.  " 

In-tel'-li-gent,  a.  [Lat.  intelligens,  pa.  par. 
of  intelligo'=  to  understand  ;  Fr.  intelligent; 
Sp.  inteligente;  Ital.  intelligente.] 

1.  Understanding ;  seeing  into  ;  cognisant, 
skilled. 

"  Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise. 
In  common  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vil.  42. 

1     2.  Endowed    with   the   faculty   of  under- 
/  standing  or  reason. 

"  No    intelligent   man   thence   concludes  marriage 

allowed  in  the  Gospel  only  to  avoid  an  evil."— Milton! 

Tctrachordon. 

3.  Endowed  with  a  quick  or  ready  intellect ; 
'  sharp,  sensible,  clever,  quick. 

*  4.  Giving  or  bearing  intelligence  or  in- 
formation; communicative,  informing. 

..__        "  Be  intelligent  to  me." 
I  Shakeip.  :  Winter's  Tale,  i  S. 

5.  Characterized  by  intelligence :  as,  an  in- 
telligent answer. 

«  in-tel-li-gen'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *in-tel-li- 
gen  cial,  «.  [Eng.  intelligent:  -ial.]  ; 

1.  Intellectual ;  exercising  understanding ; 
implying  or  characterized  by  understanding. 

"  The  devil  entered,  and  his  brutal  sense 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential."    Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  190. 

2.  Consisting  of  intelligence,  unbodied  mind, 
or  spiritual  being. 

"  Food  alike  those  pure 
"  Intelligential  substances  require 
As  doth  your  rational."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  408. 

»  in-tel-li-gen'-tiar-ir  (ti  as  sh),  *  in-tel- 

li-gen-Ciar-y,  s.  [Eng.  intelligence ;  -ary.] 
One  who  conveys  intelligence  ;  an  informer ; 
an  intelligencer. 

"There  were  sent  ouer  into  France  certeine  intelli- 
genclaries  to  moue  some  conspiracie."— Holinshed  : 
Hist.  Scot. ;  Caratake 

Jn-teT-li-gent-l&  adv.  [Eng.  intelligent; 
-ly.]  In  an"  intelligent  manner  ;  with  intelli- 
gence. 

"Intelligently  on  their  behalf  to  present  all  their 
praises  and  acclamations  to  their  common  Creator."— 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  372. 

in-tel-lig-i-bil-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  intelligible; 
-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible ; 
possibility  to  be  understood ;  plainness,  clear- 
ness, perspicuity. 

"  I  see  no  necessity  that  intelligibility  to  a  human 
understanding  should  be  necessary  to  the  truth  or 
existence  of  a  thing."— Boyle  :  Works,  iv.  4iO. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  possessing  Intel- 
ligence ;  the  power  of  understanding ;  intel- 
lection. 

" The  soul's  nature  consists  \nintelligibility."— Qlan- 
vill :  Scepsis  Scientifca. 

in-tel'-lig-i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
telliglbills  =  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  intel- 
ligo =.  to  understand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  understood  or 
comprehended  ;  comprehensible,  plain,  clear, 
perspicuous. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  can  lie  under- 
stood or  comprehended. 

"Thus  intelligible*  are  conveyed  from  one  man  to 
another  by  writing."— Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  2. 

in  tel  lig-i  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  intelligible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intel- 
ligible ;  intelligibility. 

"  It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  Tightness  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  iiitelliylbleness  of  our 
speaking,  consists."— Locke:  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxii. 

In-teT-Ug-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  intelligible); 
-ly.]  In  an  intelligible  manner;  so  as  to  be 
understood  ;  plainly,  clearly. 

"Which,  if  we  speak  intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God 
with  ma!:ing  us  guilty  when  we  were  not."— Bp, 
Taylor :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  vi.,  §  1. 

*  in-tem'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  intemeratus,  from 
in-  =  not,  and"  temeratus,  pa.  par.  of  temero  = 


ftte.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pS 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,  w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw» 


f  ntemer  atenesse—  intense 
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to  pollute,  to  defile.]  Not  polluted  or  defiled  ; 
1  unpolluted,  pure,  undetiled. 

"The  entire  and  intemerate  comeliness  of  virtues." 
— Parthenon  Aocra  (Pref.),  X  4  6.  (1633). 

*  in-tem'-er-ate-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  intemerate ; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  intem- 
erate. 

"  The  sincerity  and  inttmerat eneue  of  the  fouutain." 
—Donne:  Letter  to  Sir  B.  O.,  p.  281. 

*  In-tem -per-a-ment,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.   temperament  (q.v.).J    A  bad  tem- 
perament, state,  or  constitution. 

in  tern  per  ange,  *  in  tern  per  aunce, 
*.  [Fr.  intemperance,  from  Lat.  intemperantia, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  temperantia  =  moderation, 
gentleness.]  [TEMPERANCE.] 

1.  A  want  of  moderation  or  self-restraint; 
excess. 

"  An  intemperance  which,  even  in  tlie  most  Atrocious 
cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character."— Macaulay  : 
Site.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

i1    2.  Excess  or  habitual  indulgence  in  the  use 
(of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  drunkenness. 

i        "  A  cruel  Internal  malady  which  had  been  aggrava- 
ted by  intemperance."— Macaulay :  Biit.  tng.,  ch.  rL 

3.  An  intemperate  act ;  an  act  of  excess. 

*  In-tSm'-per-an-cJf,  s.     [Lat.  intemperan- 
tia.]   Intemperance  ;  excess. 

"  Caesar's  intemperancy  iu  hi»  pleasures."— North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  619. 

In -tern' -per -ant,  *  In  tern  per  aunt, 
o.  &  s.  [Lat.  intemperans  (genit.  intemperantis) 
*s  intemperate,  immoderate.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  INTEMPERATE 
(q.v.). 

"  Soche  as  be  intemperaunt,  that  Is  foloers  of  their 
naughtieappetites."—  Udal :  Apoph.  of  Eratmui,  p.  15. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  intemperate  ;  a 
word  introduced  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  to 
designate  one  who  indulges  to  excess  in  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  lias  since  found  its 
way  into  general  temperance  literature. 

ln-tem'-per-ate,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  intemperatus 
=  untempered'.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  exercising  due  moderation  or  self- 
restraint  ;  indulging  any  appetite  or  passion 
i&  excess ;  immoderate. 

"  Ensample  be  of  miud  intemperate." 

Spemer :  P.  q..  II.  vli.  «o. 

2.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  immoderate 
Indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  Men  habitually  intemperate  Justly  forfeit  the  es- 
teem of  their  fellow  citizens."— Beat  tie  :  Moral  Science, 
pt.  iiL,  ch.  lit.  i  3. 

3.  Done  in  excess  ;  immoderate,  excessive  ; 
exceeding  proper  bounds. 

"  When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ill.  1«. 

4.  Violent ;  rough  ;  boisterous  :  as,  intern- 
fttrute  weather. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  not  temperate ; 
specif.,  one  who  is  addicted  to  an  excessive  or 
immoderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  ; 
an  inebriate. 

If  For  the  difference  between  intemperate 
and  excessive,  see  EXCESSIVE. 

*  In-tem'-per-ate,  v.t.     [INTEMPERATE,  o.] 
To  disorder. 

In-tem'-per-ate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  intemperate  ; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  an  intemperate  manner ;  to  excess  ; 
beyond  proper  bounds. 

"  A  man  that  is  rnshly  and  intemperately  angry  upon 
any  occasion." — Xfairp  :  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  8. 

2.  In  an  intemperate  manner ;  with  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

*  in-tem'-per-ate-ness,   s.     [Eng.   intem- 
perate; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intemperate  ; 
want  of  moderation  ;  excess,  especially  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  intemperance. 

2.  Excess  of  heat  or  cold ;  unseasonable- 
ness  of  weather. 

"  By  unseasonable  weather,  byintemperatenea  of  the 
air  or  meteors."— Hale  :  Contempt.;  Of  Contentation, 

*  in-tem'-per-a-ture,  s.     [F.ng.  intemper- 
at(e);  -ure.]    Excess  of  some  quality  ;  excess 
of  temperature ;  unseasonableness. 

"For  the  great  heat  and  intemperatur*  of  the 
weather."— HacMuyt :  Yoyagei,  ii.  37. 

*  In-tem'-  per-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
tempera  =  to  moderate.]    Intemperate. 


*  in  tem-pes'-tlve,  a.     [Lat.  intempestivus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  tempestivus  =  seasonable, 
from  tempestas  =  season  ;  tempus  =.  time  ;  Fr. 
intempestif;   Ital.    &  Sp.   intempestivo.]    Not 
seasonable  ;  unseasonable,  untimely. 

"  Intempestiae  laughing,  weeping,  &C."  —  Burton: 
A  not.  of  Melancholy,  (Democritiu  to  the  Header.) 

*  in-tem-pes'-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  intem- 
pestive;  -In.}    In  an  unseasonable  manner  or 
time ;  unseasonably. 

"  They  intnnpettieely  raile  at  and  pronounce  them 
daumeu."— Burton:  Anal.  MelaiicMu.  ( Uemocritui  to 
tht  /leader.} 

*  Xn-tem-pes-tlv'-K-ty,  ».     [Lat.  intempes- 
tlvitas,    from    intempestivus  =  unseasonable.] 
Unseasonableness  ;  untimeliuess. 

_  "  Our  moral  books  tell  u«  of  a  vice,  which  they  call 
aicaipta  intemptttimty."—  Bain-.:  Serm,  at  £ton,  p.  4. 

»  in-tSn'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tenable  (q.v.).]  Not  tenable  ;  not  defensible  ; 
untenable  ;  incapable  of  being  maintained  or 
defended. 

"  The  more  it  has  discovered  of  the  intennblt  preten- 
sions of  the  Gospel'  —  Warburton:  Workt,  voL  ix.. 
ser.  13. 

In  tend',  «  en  tende,  *  en  tend  en,  *  in- 
tende,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entendre  =  to  under- 
stand, to  conceive,  from  Lat.  intendo  =  to 
stretch  out,  to  bend,  to  apply  the  mind  :  in-  = 
in,  on,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  en- 
tender;  Ital.  intendere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  distend  ;  to  extend. 
"  By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted."— Hale  • 

Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  2.  To  bend. 

"Things  reciprocate  forwards  and  backwards,  as 
when  a  bow  in  successively  intended  and  remedied." — 
Cudworth  :  InteU.  Syitem,  p.  221. 

*  3.  To  turn  ;  to  direct ;  to  bend. 

'*  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Tarsus  intend  my  travel." 

Shahap.  :  Periclet,  L  1 

*  4.  To  enforce  ;  to  increase  ;  to  intensify. 

"The  magnified  quality  of  this  star,  conceived  to 
cause  or  intend  the  heat  of  this  season." — Ilrownc  : 
Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  5.  To  turn  or  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  attend 
to ;  to  regard. 

"Nay,  hut  intend  me."— Ben  Jomm»:  CyntMa't 
Knelt,  v.  2. 

*  6.  To  fashion  ;  to  design. 

*  7.  To  pretend  ;  to  simulate. 

"  Tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me,  in- 
tend a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio."— 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

8.  To  design  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on  as  the  ob- 
ject to  be  effected  or  attained  ;  to  mean. 

"  The  men  were  quiet  and  sober,  and  intended  nobody 
any  harm.  "—Bunyan:  Pilgrim' t  Progrtu,  pt.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  stretch  forward  ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  have  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention  ; 
to  design. 

1  For  the  Difference  between  to  intend  and 
to  design,  see  DESIGN. 

*  in-tend'-anfe,  ».      [Eng.  intend  ;   -ance.] 
Attention ;  care. 

"  But  the  maide,  whom  wee  would  haue  specially 
gixxl.  requireth  all  intendance  both  of  fat  her  and  mo- 
ther."— t'icet :  Initruct.  of  a  Chrittian  Woman,  bk.  i., 
cb,  L 

*  In-tend'-an-9&  *  ln-te'nd'-en-9Jf,  «. 

[Eng.  intendant;  -cy.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  an  intendant. 

"  A  famous  poet  and  countryman  of  ours  who  had 
some  in'endency  in  an  hospital  built  on  the  VlaTrium- 
phalia." — Evelyn:  Memoirs;  Rome,  1615. 

2.  The  district  under  the  charge  of  an  in- 
tendant. 

*  in  tend  ant,  *  in-tend'-ent,  a.bs.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  i'ntendens,  pr.  par.  of  intendo.]    [IN- 
TEND.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Attentive  ;  attending. 

"To  him  I  sighe  all  intendant 
I  not  where  he  were  suffisaute." 

dower:  C.  A.,  vlil. 

B.  As  subst.  :    One  who    has  the  charge, 
superintendence,  oversight,    or    direction  of 
some  public  business  ;  a  superintendent. 

in-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INTEND.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stretched  out,  extended. 

"The  same  advauuclng  highabouve  his  bead. 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot" 
Spenur :  f.  V. .  I.  xi.  38. 

2.  Designed;  done  or  said  intentionally  or 
of  design. 


3.  Engaged,   betrothed :     as,    an   intended 
wife. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  person  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another  ;  an  affianced  lover. 

"  He  had  called  there  to  see  his  late  intended."— 
Pall  Mall  Oazftte,  Sept.  6,  1884. 

*  in-tend'-ed-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  intended;  -ly.] 
Of  set  purpose  or  design  ;  intentionally,  de- 
signedly. 

"  He  made  them  more  tntendedly  a  meet  help  to  re- 
move the  evil  of  being  aloue."— Milton  :  Tetrachordon, 

*  In-tend'-er,  s.     [Eng.  intend;  -er.]    One 
who  intends  or  designs. 

"  I  will  rather  bless  them,  as  instruments,  then 
condemn  them,  as  uotintenden."— Feltham  :  Jtei.lw. 
pt.  i..  res.  32. 

*  In-ten'-der,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  tender  (q.v.).]    To  make  tender. 

"  Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight, 
And  deep  reception  in  th'  intendered  heart. 

Young  :  Jfight  Thoughti,  ix.  711. 

*  In-tend'-i-ment,   5.    [Low   Lat.   intendi- 
jaentum,  from  Lat.  intendo.]    [INTEND.] 

1.  Attention,  patient  hearing,  consideration 


"Till  well  ye  wot.  by  grave  intendiment, 

and  wherefore  doth  me  upbraid.' 
Spemer:  f.  «.,  I.  ill.  SL 


What  woman,  and 


2.  Knowledge,  skill,  experience. 

"  For  she  of  hearbes  had  great  intendiment." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  M. 

*  In-tend'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  entendement,  from 
entendre  =  to  understand.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Intention,  design,  purpose. 


, 

giddy  neighbour  to  us." 
Shaketp.  :  Henry  VI.,  L  1 

2.  Supervision,  oversight. 

"  Well  he  merited 
The  intendmenti  o'er  the  gallies  at  Leghorn." 

Ford  :  fancies  Chtute  *  A'oble,  L  L 

IL  I&w  :  The  true  intent  or  meaning  of  a 
person,  >vtr,  or  legal  document. 

"  According  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England."—  Juniui,  let.  69. 

*  In-ten'-e-brat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 
tenebrce  —  darkness.]     Darkened,  obscured. 

"A  pretty  conjecture  iittenebrated  by  antiquity."— 
Wotton  :  Remain*,  p.  291. 

*  in-ten-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  in-  (intens.),  and 
tener=  tender.]    To  make  tender  or  soft;  to 
soften. 

"  Fear  tnteneratet  the  heart,  making  it  fit  for  all 
gracious  impression."  —  Bp.  Hall  :  Remedy  of  Pro- 
phaneneu,  bk.  Ii.,  i  13. 

*  In-tSn'-er-ate,  a.   [INTENERATE,  v.]   Made 
tender  or  soft  ;  softened,  soft. 

*  in-tSn-er-a'-tion,  s.  [INTENERATE,  v.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  tender  or  soft  ;  soft- 
ening. 

"  The  noblest  use  of  nourishment  Is  for  the  prolong- 
ation of  life,  restoration  of  some  degree  of  youth,  and 
inteneration  of  the  parts."—  tiacon  :  Jfat.  Hut.,  f  66. 

*  In-ten'-I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tenible(q.v  ).]   Incapable  of  holding,  contain- 
ing,  or  retaining. 

"  Yet  in  this  captions  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love." 

Shaketp.  :  Altt  Well  That  Endt  Well,  i.  «. 

t  in-ten'-gate,  v.t.  [Eng.  intense)  ;  -ate.]  To 
make  intense  or  more  intense  ;  to  intensify. 
(Emerson  :  English  Traits,  ch.  iv.) 

t  in-ten'-sa'-tlon,  *.  [Eng.  intense);  -ation.] 
An  ascending  climax.  (Carlyle  :  MiscelL, 
iii.  221.) 

t  In-tens'-a-tive,  a,  [Eng.  intensaHe)  ;  -ive.] 
Making  intense  or  more  intense  ;  intensifying, 
adding  intensity. 

"  An  iutrntative  Utribntlve."—  Atkenaitm,  Dec.  It, 

1880,  p.  815. 

in-ten»e',  a.  [Lat  intensus,  pa.  par.  of  i»- 
tendo  =  to  stretch  out.]  [INTEND.  ] 

1.  Raised  to  the  highest  ;  strained,  forced  ; 
anxiously  attentive,  strict,  severe  :  as,  intense 
study. 

2.  Extreme  in  degree  :  as 

(1)  Violent,  vehement,  exceedingly  strong: 
as,  intense  love,  intense  affection. 

(2)  Exceedingly  hot,  ardent. 

"Then,  woe  to  mortals  '.  Titan  then  exerts 
His  beat  inttnte."  Philip*  :  Cider.  L 

(3)  Exceedingly  cold,  biting,  sharp  :  as,  in- 
tense cold,  an  intense  frost. 

(4)  Exceedingly  sharp,  severe,  or  acute  •.  a, 
intense  pain. 


b6ii,  b6^;  poiit,  j«S\W;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  JjCenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  «fofip  ;  -(Ion,  -§lon  =  ghi^n.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  deL 
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intensely— intentness 


(5)  Vehement ;  very  strong  or  passionate. 

•  ••  Fraught  with  a  potion  so  intent*/' 

Tennvu>n:  Maud,  II.  ii.  59. 

(6)  Strict,  severe,  harsh. 

"The  regal  power  more  or  less  intense  or  remiss; 
that  is,  greater  or  less."— Milton  :  Def.  j  of  People  of 
England. 

(7)  Exceedingly  deep  in  colour :  as,  an  in- 
tense blue. 

.Jn-tense'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  intense;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  intense  manner  or  degree ;  to  an 
extreme  or  very  great  degree ;  vehemently, 
exceedingly. 

"  The  more  ardently  and  intrnsely  a  man  lore*  God." 
— Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

*  2.  Attentively,  earnestly. 

in-tense'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intense;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  intense;  intensity, 
vehemence. 

"  With  intenseneu  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire." 

Wordsworth  :  Kitten. 

Jh-tens-I-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  intensify ;  c 
connective,  and  suff.  -ation. ]  The  actor  pro- 
cess of  intensifying  or  making  more  intense. 

in-tens'-I-f  l-er,  s.  [Eng.  intensify  ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  intensifies  ;  specifically 
in  photography,  a  substance  used  to  intensify 
opacity  of  the  deposit.  [INTENSIFY,  A.  2.] 

Ill-tens -1-fy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  intense;  i  con- 
nective ;  -fy.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  intense,  or  more 
Intense. 

"  And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride, 
By  want  embittered  and  intensified." 

Longfellow :  Student'!  Tale. 

2.  Photog. :  A  term  applied  to  various  modes 
of  giving  strength  or  increased  opacity  to  the 
deposit  forming  the  photographic  picture  on 
an  exposed  and  developed  plute.    This  may  be 
effected  by  depositing  metallic  silver,  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  that  metal,  by  means 
of  some  iron  salts,  or  pyrogallic  acid,  and  also 
by  increasing  the  density  of  the  deposit  already 
formed.    One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  first 
bleach  it  with   bi-chloride  of  mercury,  and, 
after  well  washing,  to  treat  with  dilute  am- 
monia. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  intense,  or  more 
intense  ;  to  act  with  greater  force  or  energy. 

Ill-ten  -sion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intensio,  from 
intensus,  pa.  par.  of  iutendo ;  Sp.  intension; 
Ital.  intensiune.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching ;  the 
•tate  of  being  strained  or  stretched. 

"Many  divers  tunes  and  different  intension!  of  the 
voice,  which  the  musicians  call  harmonies."—/*.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  325. 

2.  The  act  of  intensifying  or  rendering  more 
intense  ;  intensification. 

"Sounds  will  be  carried  further  with  the  wind  than 
against  the  wind :  and  likewise  to  rise  and  fail  with 
the  intention  or  remission  of  the  wind."— Bacon  :  Nat. 
Hist.  (Toad.) 

II.  Logic  &  Metaph. :  Those  attributes  which 
go  to  make  up  a  complex  general  notion,  and 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it  without 
destroying  it.  More  usually  termed  COMPRE- 
HENSION (q.v.).  [EXTENSION.] 

"The  greater  the  extension,  the  less  the  intention ; 
the  more  objects  a  conception  embraces,  the  more 
•lender  the  knowledge  which  it  conveys  of  any  of  those 
objects  ;  and  vice  versa."— Thomson :  Lava  of  Thought, 
|6X 

In-tens'-i- ty.  s.    [Eng.  intense) ;  -ity.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intense  ;  intenseness,  vehemence,  violence, 
force,  depth,  severity. 

"She  could  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  her  affection."— Macaulay  :  Ilia.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Magnet. :  [MAGNETOMETER]. 

2.  Elect. :    In  a  similar  sense  to  3.    Thus 
the  intensity  of  a  current  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which,  in  any  unit  of  time,  flows 
through  a  section  of  the  current.    That  of 
an  electric  light  is  the  amount  of  light  it  gives 
forth  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary-sized 
candle,  of  a  lamp  of  any  given  kind,  or  of  the 
sun. 

3.  Physics,  <tc. :  The  concentrated   energy 
with  which  a  force  acts  ;  the  potency  of  a 
force  as  measured  by  its  effects.      Used  of 
light,  of  radiant  or  other  heat,  of  sound,  of 
gravity,  &c.    [f .] 


*ij  Intensity  of  pressure,  Intensity  of  stress : 
The  force  per  unit  of  area.  It  is  of  the  dimen- 
sions ^j-jf.  If  M  stands  for  mass,  L  for 
length,  and  T  for  time,  then  intensity  of  pres- 
sure or  of  stress  =  ^5- .  (Everett :  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units  (1875),  p.  6.) 

In-tens'-Ive,  a.  <fc  s.    [Eng.  intense);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Admitting  of  intension  ;  that  may  or  can 
be  intensified  or  increased  in  degree. 

"The  intuitive  distance  between  the  perfection  of 
an  angel  and  of  a  man  is  but  finite."— Hale.  (Todd.) 

2.  Serving  to  intensify,  or  to  add  force  or 
emphasis. 

*3.  Intense,  deep,  strong. 
"  An  effectual  grief  for  sin  should  be  serious,  deep, 
hearty,  intensive. —  Bp.  Hall :  Balm  of  Oilead. 

*  4.  Intent,  assiduous,  very  careful. 

"  Tired  with  that  assiduous  attendance  and  intensive 
circumspection  which  a  long  fortune  did  require."^ 
Wotton. 

B.  As  subst.  :    Something   serving  to  give 
force  or  emphasis  ;  specif.,  an  intensive  par- 
ticle, word,  or  phrase. 

"Anon,  has  'Infernal  used  as  an  Intensative.'  Is 
not  the  word  a  mistake  for  intensive!"  —  Hotel  * 
queries,  March  6, 1881,  p.  186. 

t  Jn-tens'-ive-lJ;  adv.    [Eng.  intensive;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  intensive  manner ;  by  increase  of 


"God  and  the  good  angels  are  more  free  than  we  are, 
that  is,  intensively  in  the  degree  of  freedom  ;  but  not 
extensively  in  the  latitude  of  the  object,  according  to 
a  liberty  of  exercise,  but  not  of  specification."— Bram- 
hall :  Against  Hobbei. 

2.  So  as  to  give  force  or  emphasis. 

3.  Intently,  assiduously,  earnestly. 

"  Let  us  wait  reverently  and  intentiveli/  upon  this 
Bethesda  of  God."— Hale :  Contempt. ;  Pool  'of  tiethesda. 

4.  By  intension. 

"  Not  only  if  it  be  considered  intensively,  but  exten- 
sively (as  a  schoolman  would  express  it)."— tioyla  : 
Worki,  vol.  iv.,  p.  52. 

*  In  tens  ive  ness,  s.  [Eng.  intensive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intensive ;  in- 
tensity. 

"  Where  nothing  might  or  could  interrupt  or  divert 
the  intensioeness  oi  his  sorrow  and  fear."— Hide  :  Con- 
temp.  ;  Christ  Crucified. 

In --tent',  a.  [Lat.  intentiis,  pa.  par.  of  intendo.] 
Having  the  mind  bent  or  strained  on  an  ob- 
ject ;  eager  in  pursuit  of  or  attention  to  an 
object  ;  anxiously  diligent  ;  sedulously  ap- 
plied. (It  is  now  followed  only  by  on.,  but  to 
was  also  formerly  used.) 

"  The  village  of  Plymouth 

Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold 
labours."  Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  v. 

In  tent,  *  en-tente,  s.  [Fr.  entente,  from 
entendre  =  to  understand,  to  conceive  ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  intento.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching,  straining,  or  bend- 
ing the  mind  or  thoughts  towards  an  object ; 
a  design,  a  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 
Finds  out  his  weaier  part." 

Cowper:  Human  Frailty. 

2.  Meaning,  drift. 

f  (1)  To  the  intent  that :  In  order  that. 

(2)  To  all  intents,  To  all  intents  and  purposes: 
Practically,  really,  in  reality. 

"A  people,  who  are  In  general  excluded  from  any 
share  of  the  legislature,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  much  slaves,  when  twenty,  independent  of  them, 
govern,  as  when  but  one  domineers.' ^— Burke:  A  ('in- 
dication of  National  Society. 

in  ten  tion,  *  in  ten  cy-one,  s.  [Fr.  in- 
tention, from  Lat.  intentionem,  accus.  of  in- 
tentio  —  an  endeavour,  an  effort,  from  intentus, 
pa.  par.  of  intendo ;  Sp.  intencion ;  Ital.  in- 
tenzione.  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  strained,  increased, 
or  intensified ;  intension. 

"The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and 
remission  ;  but  essences  are  not  capable  of  such  varia- 
tion."— Locke.  (Toad.) 

2.  The  act  of  stretching  or  bending  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  closeness  of  application  ; 
sedulous  attention  or  application ;    earnest- 
ness. 

"  My  soul 
Is  bent  with  more  intention  on  the'r  follies." 

Urn  Jonson :  Cynthia  i  Kevelt,  1  1. 

3.  A  determination  to  act  in  some  particular 
mode  or  manner ;  a  purpose,  a  design,  a  pro- 
ject, an  intent. 

"  He  announced  his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. "— Mucaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 


4.  That  which  is  intended  ;  an  aim,  an  end, 
an  ob.Kct. 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  anything  is  in- 
tended ;  object. 

"The  bones  ilia  the  human  frame)  are  reckoned  to 
be  284;  the  distinct  swipes  or  intentions  in  each  of 
these  are  above  40,   iu  all  about   100,000."—  H'ilkim  : 
fiat.  Rel.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  Any  mental  apprehension  of  an 
object. 

2.  Roman  Theology: 

(1)  Interior  assent  to  an  external  act  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  ;  lu:ld  by  some  theolo- 
gians to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  such  an 
act,  when  of  a  sacramental  character.     One  of 
the  arguments  against  the  validity  of  Anglican 
Orders,  urged  by  some  Roman  writers,  is  the 
absence  of  intention  in  the  Elizabethan  bishops 
and  their  consecrators  to  do  what  the  Roman 
Church  does  when  she  consecrates  bishops  or 
ordains  priests. 

(2)  The  special  purpose  to  say  mass,  to  re- 
cite vocal  prayers,  or  perform  any  act  of  devo- 
tion with  a  particular  object  in  view,  as  for 
the  spiiilual  benelit  of  some  person  or  the 
impetration  of  some  grace  for  one  .s  self. 

1f  (1)  first  intention : 

Logic:  A  conception  of  a  thing  formed  by 
the  first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to 
the  individual  object ;  an  idea  ;  an  image. 

(2)  Second  intention : 

Logic:  A  conception  generalized  from  the 
first  intuition  or  apprehension  already  formed 
by  the  mind  ;  an  abstract  notion. 

"The  first  intention  of  every  word  is  its  real  mean- 
ing; the  lecond  intention,  its  logical  value,  according 
to  the  function  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs.'  — 
Thomson :  Laws  of  Thought,  Introd.,  p.  24. 

(3)  To  heal  by  the  first  intention : 

Sitrg. :  To  cicatrize  without  suppuration,  iiu 
a  wound. 

(4)  To  heal  by  the  second  intention : 

Sitrg. :  To  unite  after  suppuration  ;  said  of 
a  wound. 

in  ten  tion  al,  a.  [Eng.  intention;  -al.] 
Done  with  intention,  design,  or  purpose ;  de- 
signed, intended,  not  accidental. 

"Both  armies  in  the  field,  however,  refuse  to  fight 
for  their  hated  masters,  and  sustain  intentional  de- 
tents."—Lewis  ?  Cred.  Early  Jioman  llist.  (1855),  ii.,  20*. 

*  in-ten-tion-al'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  intentional ; 
-ity.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  inten- 
tional. 

in-ten'-tion-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  intentional; 

1.  In  an  intentional  nanner;  with  inten- 
tion or  design  ;  of  set  purpose  ;  designedly. 
*  2.  In  will,  if  not  in  deed. 

"  Innocent,  at  least 
Intentionally  guiltless,  I  began." 

Glover:  Athenaid  xxi. 

*  in  ten   tioned,  a.    [Eng.   intention ;  -ed.] 
Having  intentions  or  designs ;  used  in  com- 
position, as  well-intentioned  =  having  good  or 
honest  intentions. 

"The  best  intentioned,  most  religious  writer  will 
employ  many  phrases,  that  a  Sj.inozist  <•  ould  use,  in 
the  explanation  of  his  impiety."—  Warbarton  :  Com- 
ment, on  Essay  on  Man. 

*  in-ten'-tive,  a.    [Lat.  intentivus,  from  inten- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  intendo ;  Ital.  intentivo.]  Hav- 
ing the  mind  closely  applied  ;  attentive ;  in- 
tent. 

"I  haue  found  you,  faithful),  obedient,  and  to  all 
my  requestes  and  desires  diligent  and  intentiue." — 
Hall :  Edward  IV.  (an.  23). 

* In-ten'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intentive;  -ly.] 
Closely,  attentively,  carefully. 

"  Intentiufly  ready  and  prepared  to  Hue  and  die."— 
Backluyt :  Voynges,  ii.  87. 

*  in  -  ten' -  tive  -  ness,  s.     [Eng.  intentive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intentive ; 
close  attention  or  application  of  mind. 

"Their  care  and  intentivenesse  is  truly  commend- 
able."—fl/j.  Hall :  Contempt. ;  Lazarus  raised. 

in-te'nf-ly,  adv.  [Eng.intt-nt;-ly.]  In  an  in- 
tent manner  ;  with  close  application  of  mind  ; 
closely,  narrowly,  attentively,  zealously. 

"Intently  prosecuting  one  entire  scheme  ;  and  direct- 
Ing  the  constituent  parts  of  it  to  the  general  purpose 
of  ni»  providence."— Hard:  On  the  Prophecies,  ser.  3. 

in  tent'-ness,  ».  [Eng.  intent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intent ;  close  appli- 
cation of  mind  ;  zeal  ;  attention. 

"  A  course,  either  of  extreme  solicitude,  or  Intentneu 
upon  business."— South :  Sermons,  voL  vi.,  ser.  7. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  nor,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Svrian.    so.  m=  i ;    ey  =  a.   an  =  kw. 
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fa-toy.  *  en-ter-ren,  *  in  terre,  v.t.    [  Fr. 

enterrer,  from  Low  Lat  interro,  from  Lat.  in- 
•>=  in,  and  terra  =  the  earth.] 

*  1.  To  deposit  in  and  cover  with  earth  ;  to 
bury. 


2.  To  bury  with  funeral  rites  ;  to  inhume. 

"He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  there."— 
Majon  :  Frttnoy ;  Art  of  Painting  :  Life. 

3.  To  bur>  ;  to  place  out  of  sight. 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  live?  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

Shaketp.  :  Julitu  Catar.  ill.  2, 

fe-ter-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
signifying  between,  among,  or  amongst,  and 
largely  used  as  a  prolix  in  English  in  words 
which  are  for  the  most  part  purely  Latin, 
some,  however,  as  interweave,  being  hybrid. 

In-t«r-*c-9es'-s6r-$f,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  accessory  (q.v.).] 

A  mt.  :  Situated  between  the  accessory  pro- 
cans  of  one  vertebra  and  the  mamillary  process 
of  the  next.  Used  of  interaccessory  muscles, 
otlled  the  interacessorii. 

t  fa' -tor-act,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  act 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  interval  between  two  acts  of  a 
drama  ;  a  short  piece  between  others  ;  an  in- 
terlude. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  intermediate  employment  or 
time. 

f  In'-ter-act,  v.t.  [INTERACT,  ».]  To  act  re- 
ciprocally one  on  another. 

*  In-ter-ac'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
action  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  intermediate  action. 

2.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action. 

*  In-ter-ad'-dl-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  additive  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Added  or  inserted  parentheti- 
cally or   between  others,  as  a  clause  in  a 
sentence. 

B.  As  sttbst.  :  Anything  added  or  inserted 
parenthetically. 

*  in-ter-a'-gen-9jr,  s.   [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
agency  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
un  interagent ;  the  acts  of  one  acting  as  an 
intenigent ;  intermediate  agency. 

» In-ter-a'-gent,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eno;. 
agent  (q.  v.).]  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediate 
Hgent  between  others  ;  a  medium. 

*  In-ter-all,  s.    [EKTEAIL,  s.] 

ln-ter-al-ve-6-lar,  a,  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
alveolar  (q.v.).] 

Annt. :  Between  the  alveoli  of  the  lun^s. 
Used  of  the  interalveolar  lymphatics  which, 
united  below,  pass  upwards  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  alveoli. 

In-ter-am-bu-la'-cra,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.,  &c."am6w/«tra(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  imperforate  plates  which  occupy 
the  intervals  of  the  perforated  ones  (ambu- 
lacra) in  the  shells  of  Eehinoderms.  (Owen.) 

In-ter-am-bu-la'-cral,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  amlmlacral.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  inter-ambulacra 
(q.v.). 

"In-ter-am'-nl-an,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, amongst;  a'mnis  =  &  river,  and  Eng. 
adj.  stiff,  -an.]  Situated  between  rivers;  en- 
closed by  rivers. 

*  In-ter-&n'-i-mate,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  animate  (q.v.).]    To  animate  or  inspire 
mutually. 

"  When  love  with  one  another  »o 

.   Inttrammatet  two  souls."    Donne  :  The  Scanty. 

*  In-ter-ar-bor-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  inter  —  be- 
tween, amongst,  and  arbor  — a  tree.]     The 
intermixture  of  the  branches  of  trees  standing 
in  opposite  ranks.    (Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden, 
ch.  iv.) 

In-ter-ar-tic'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  Inter-,  and 
Eng  articular  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  joints,  as  inter- 
articular  fibrocartilages  and  ligaments. 

*  Jn-ter-au'-Uc,  a.     [Lat.  inter  —  between, 
amongst ;  aul(a)  =  a  hall,  a  palace,  and  Eng. 


adj.  suff.  -ic.]    Existing  or  carried  on  between 
royal  courts  :  as,  interaulic  politics.   (Motley.) 

In-ter-au-ric'-u-lar,  a  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  auricular  (q.v)"] 

Anat.  (Of  a  foetus):  Situated  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart. 

in-ter-ax'-al,  a.    [Pref.  inter-;  Eng.  ax(is), 
and  suff.  -al.] 
Arch. :  Situated  in  an  interaxis. 

In-ter-ax-iT-la-rJ,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  axillary  (q.v.)/) 

Dot. :  Situated  between  or  in  the  axils  of 
leaves. 

in  ter-ax'-is,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  axis 
(q.v.).] 
Arch. :  The  space  between  axes. 

*  in-ter-bas-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  inter- ;  Eng. 
Zxw<(e)(q.v.);  -ation.]    Patchwork. 

"A  metaphor  taken  from  interbnstation,  patching 
or  piecing,  sewing  or  clapping  close  together."— Smith  : 
Old  Age.,  p.  184. 

t  In-ter-blend',  v.t.  fPref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
blend  (q.v.).]  To  bleud  or  mingle  so  as  to 
form  a  union. 

In-ter-bra'-cbl-aL  a.     [Pref.    inter-,   and 
Eng.  brachial  (q.v!).J 
Anat. :  Between  the  arms. 

"The  reprodxictlve  organs  fof  the  Ophluroidea]  are 
situated  near  the  bases  of  the  anus,  and  open  by  ori- 
fices on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  or  la  the  inter, 
brachial  areas."— H.  A.  Nicholton :  Zool.  (5th  ed.),  p.  19C. 

in-ter-branch'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  branchial  (q.v. ).] 

Ichthy.  A  Zool. :  Between  or  among  the 
branchiae  or  gills. 

in  ter  breed',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
breed  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Gen. :  To  breed  between  two  individuals, 
related  to  each  other  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  cross-breed  ;  to  breed  by  cross- 
ing different  strains  or  sub-varieties,  varieties, 
or  species  of  animals  or  flowers. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  breed  together.    (Used  of  animals.) 

2.  To  adopt  means  to  effect  this  result. 
(Used  of  cattle-breeders,  &c.) 

fn-ter-breed'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [INTEB- 

BKEED.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  breeding  between 
two  individuals ;  cross-breeding. 

IT  Close  interbreeding  continued  during 
several  generations  between  the  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  remaining  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  life  almost  always  tends  to  decreased 
size,  weakness,  or  sterility.  (Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species,  6th  ed.,  p.  251.) 

*  in  tor  bring',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
bring  (q.v.).]     To  bring  between  or  among. 

"  May  you  interbring 
Daily  new  joyi,  and  never  sing." 

nonne:  Kcloyue.  Dec.  26,  1613. 

In-ter'-ca-lair,  fa-ter' -ca-la-r&  a.  [Lat. 
intercalaris,  intercalarius,  from  intercalo  =  to 
intercalate ;  Fr.  intercalaire.] 

*  L   Ord.    Lang. :     Inserted    between    or 
amongst  others. 

"  This  intercnlary  line  .  .  .  seems  to  be  intended  as 
a  chorus  or  burden  to  the  song."— Beattit :  Virgil : 
Pait.  viii.  (Note.) 

II.  Chron.  :  Inserted  between  or  among 
others.  Used  of  months,  or  shorter  periods  of 
time,  inserted  into  the  calendar  to  make  the 
astronomical  and  civil  years  more  nearly  co- 
incide. Romulus  is  said  to  have  intercalated 
two  months  into  the  Roman  year,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  often  months  only.  Numa 
intercalated  a  month  every  second  year,  and 
as  the  time  for  doing  so  was  unfixed,  the 
Pontiflces  placed  it  at  such  times  as  might 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  government  or  of 
their  own  friends. 

In-ter'-ca-late,  v.t.  (Lat.  intercalate,  pa. 
par.  of  intercalo  —  to  proclaim  that  something 
lias  been  inserted  :  inter  =  between,  and  calo 
=  to  proclaim  ;  Fr.  intercaler;  Sp.  intercalar  ; 
Ital.  intercalare.] 

*  I.    Ord.    Lang. :   To   insert   between   or 
amongst  others. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Chron. :   To  insert  a  day,  a  month,  4o., 
in  a  calendar. 

"  It  was  the  custom  with  Greeks  to  Mid,  or,  as  it  WM 
terniuJ,  to  interculaU'  u  month  every  otlter  year.1*— 
Priestley  :  OH  Uistura.  lect  xlv. 

2.  Geot. :  To  insert,  introduce,  or  intrude  a 
stratum  between  other  strata. 

*  in-ter'-cal-at-Ivef  «.     I  Eng.  intercalate); 
-ive.]     Tending   to  intercalate ;   that   inter- 
calates. 

in  ter  ca  la  tion,  s.  [Lat.  intercalate,  from 
intercalate,  pa.  par.  of  intercaln  ;  Fr.  interoar 
lotion;  Sp.  intercalation ;  ItaL  intercalazione.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intercalating  or  inserting  be- 
tween others. 

2.  The  thing  so  intercalated. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chron. :  The  insertion  of  a  day,  a  month, 
&c.,  in  a  calendar. 

2.  Geol. :   The  insertion,  introduction  or  in- 
trusion of  a  stratum  between  or  among  other 
strata. 

fa-ter-car-o't'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  intercaroti- 
cus  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  carotid  artery.] 

Anat. :  Situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
angle  of  division  in  the  common  carotid 
artery.  Used  of  the  intercarotic  ganglion  or 
glandule. 

1n-ter-9§de',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  interceder,  from 
Lat.  intercede  =  to  go  between  :  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  cedo  =  to  go  ;  iip.  interceder  ;  Ital. 
intercedere.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  pass  or  occur  intermediately ;  to 
Intervene  ;  to  come  between. 

"  He  supposeth  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between 
that  origination  and  the  age  wherein  he  lived."— Bale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind.  (Todd.) 

2.  To  go,  come,  or  act  between  as  a  peace- 
maker, with  a  view  to  reconcile  parties  at 
variance ;  to  plead  in  favour  of  another ;  to 
mediate ;  to  make  intercession.  (It  is  fol- 
lowed by /or  before  the  person  on  whose  be- 
half intercession  is  made,  and  l>y  with  before 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.) 

"  I  heare  not  one  man  open  his  mouth  to  intercede 

for  tlio  offender."— Itithop  Hall :  Contempt. ;  Hainan 

Banged,  <tc. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  go,  come,  or  pass  between. 

•'Those  superfices  reflect  the  irreatest  quantity  of 
light,  which  have  the  greatest  refracting  power,  and 
whicli  iii  -ercvle  mediums  that  differ  most  ui  their  re- 
fracting densities."— Ji'ewton. 
If  To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  con- 
ciliatory acts ;    the  intercessor  and  mediator 
are  equals  or  even  inferiors ;  to  interpose  is  an 
act  of  authority,  and  belongs  most  commonly 
to  a  superior  :  one  intercedes  or  interposes  for 
the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the  at- 
tainment of  good.     To  intercede  and  interpose 
are  employed  on  the  highest  and  lowest  occa- 
sions ;  to  mediate  is  never  employed  but  in 
matters  of  the  greatest   moment.     (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  in-ter-9e'-dont,  a.    [Lat.  intercedens,  pr. 
par.  of  intercedo  =  to  go  between.]    Coming 
or  passing  between  ;  interceding,  mediating. 

intercedent; 
as  an  inter- 


in-ter-9e'-dent-l$r,  adv.  [Eng. 
-ly.]  By  way  of  intercession ;  c 
ceder  or  intercessor. 


In-ter-9e'-der,  s.  [Eng.  intercede) ;  -er.]  One 
who  intercedes  ;  a  mediator,  an  intercessor. 

in-ter-9eT-lu-lar,  a.    [Pref.   inter-,  and 
Eng.  cellular  (q.v.).] 

Anat.,  Dot.,  £c. :  Situated  between  cellules 
or  cells  :  as,  intercellular  space. 

intercellular  -  canals,  intercellu- 
lar-passages, s.  pi. 

Sot. :  Spaces  left  between  contiguous  cells 
in  some  species  of  i  ilants.  De  Candolle  thought 
they  were  designed  for  the  j>assage  of  sap,  but 
in  Nymphseaceee  they  are  tilled  with  air. 

Intercellular  spaces,  -.  pL 
Bat. :   Open  spaces,  or  air-cavities,  between 
the  cells  of  certain  species. 

intercellular-substance,  s. 

Dot. :  A  substance  alleged  to  cement  toge- 
ther the  many  minute  cells  in  the  parenchyma 
of  a  plant.  In  the  higher  plants  it  constitutes 
only  a  thin  layer,  while  in  Nostoc  and  some 


^;  pout,  j6\Vl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shr.n.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun;    tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d0L. 
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other  forms  of  algae  it  constitutes  a  jelly. 
The  intercellular  substance  is  only  contiguous 
in  cell-walls  which  have  undergone  a  certain 
chemical  change. 

in-ter-cept',  v.t.    [Fr.  intercepter;  Sp.  inter- 
ceptar;  Ital.  interceptare.]     [INTERCEPT,  a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  stop,  take,  or  seize  by  the  way  or  on 
the  passage. 

"  [I]  gathered  flocks  of  friends, 

Marched  towards  St.  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen." 
Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  IL  1. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  passage  of  ; 
to  stop. 

"  Behind  the  hole  I  fastened  to  the  pasteboard,  with 
pitch,  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife,  to  intercept  some 
part  of  the  light  which  passed  through  the  hole."— 
Jfewton:  Optics. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  communication 
with,  or  progress  towards  ;  to  shut  out. 

"  Swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly, 
New  to  the  flowers,  ami  intercept  the  sky." 

Dryden  :  Flower  A  Leaf,  220. 

*  4.  To  take  away,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  stop. 
"God  will  shortly  intercept  your  brethe."-Vojre  : 

Xxpot.  of  Daniel  x. 

*  5.  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  interrupt. 

'  Being  intercepted  in  your  sport." 

Shaketp.  :  Titus  Andronicui,  ii.  3. 

II.  Math.  :  To  include  between.  When  a 
curve  cuts  a  straight  line  in  two  points,  the 
part  of  the  straight  line  lying  between  the 
two  points  is  said  to  be  intercepted  between 
the  two  points.  And,  in  general,  that  part  of 
a  line  lying  between  any  two  points  is  said  to 
be  intercepted  between  them. 

In  -ter  9ept,  *  in-ter-cepte,  a.  &  ».    ILat. 

interceptus,  pa.  par.  of  intercipio  :  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  capio  =  to  taka,  to  catch.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Intercepted,  included,  com- 
prehended. 

"  The  arche  meridian  that  is  contained  or  intercept* 
betwixe  the  sighet  and  the  equinocciaL"—  Chaucer  : 
Astrolabe,  pt.  ii.,  §  29. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  is  intercepted  ; 
specif.,  in  geom.,  that  portion  of  a  line  which 
lies  between  the  two  points  at  which  it  is 
intersected  by  other  two  lines,  by  a  curve,  by 
two  planes,  or  by  a  surface. 

In-ter-^ept'-er,  s.  [Eng.  intercept;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  intercepts  ;  one  who  stops 
another. 

"Thy  intercepter  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the 
hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end."—  Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  KigM,  lit  4. 

*  In-ter-^ep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interceptio,  from 
interceptus,  pa.  par.  of  intercipio.  [INTER- 
CEPT, v.]  The  act  of  intercepting  or  stopping 
in  the  course  ;  stoppage,  hindrance,  obstruc- 
tion. 

"The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend 
By  interception,  which  they  dream  not  of." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  11.  J. 


a.     [Eng.  intercept;  -ive.] 
Serving  or  tending  t«  intercept  or  stop. 

In  ter  9ess-i6n  (ss  as  ah),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  intercessio  =  a  going  between,  from  inter- 
cessus,  pa.  par.  of  intercede  =  to  go  between  ; 
8p.  intercesion  ;  Ital.  intercession*.]  The  act  of 
interceding  ;  mediation  ;  interposition  between 
parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcilia- 
tion ;  prayer  to  one  party  in  favour  of  another  : 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  against  another. 

"The  hymn  of  interceuian  rose." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Minstrel,  vi.  SI. 

In  ter  9CSS'  ion  al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  in- 
tercession; -al.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
of  the  nature  of  intercession  or  entreaty. 

»  in  ter  cess  ion  ate  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  [Eng. 
intercession  ;  -ate.}  To  make  intercession  to  ; 
to  entreat. 

fn-ter-9&s'-s6r,  *  in  tcr  ces  sour,  s. 
[Fr.  intercesseur,  from  Lat.  intercessorem,  ace. 
of  intercessor,  from  intercessus,  pa.  par.  of 
intercede  =  to  go  between.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  intercedes  or  goes 
between  ;  one  who  makes  intercession  for 
others  ;  a  mediator  ;  one  who  interposes  be- 
tween parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  them. 

"  He,  from  wrath  more  cool, 
Came,  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercestor  both, 
To  sentence  man,"  Milton  :  /».£.,».««. 

*  II.  Eccles.  :  A  bishop  who,  during  a  va- 
cancy of  a  see,  administers  the  bishopric  till  a 
successor  is  elected. 

•*  In-ter-9es-sbV-]t-al,  a.  [Eng.  intercessor  ; 
-ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  intercession  or  an 
intercessor  ;  intercessory. 


t  in-ter-ces'-sor-y,  a.  [Eng.  intercessor;  -y.] 
Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  intercession  ; 
interceding. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer  has  an  intercessory  petition  for 
our  enemies."— JSarberry  (1720). 

*  in-ter-chain',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
chain  (q.v.).']     To  chain  or  link  together. 

"  Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath." 

Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Kight't  Dream,  ii.  9. 

H  The  Folio  reads  interchanged. 

in  ter  chan  ge,  *  en  tre  chaunge,  *  en- 
ter-change, *  in  ter-chaunge,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  entrechanger,  from  entre  (Lat.  inter)  = 
between,  among,  and  changer  =  to  change.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  exchange  ;  to  give  and  take  mutually. 

"  Full  many  strokes 
Were  interchanged  twixt  them  two." 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  IV.  ill.  17. 

2.  To  change  mutually  ;  to  put  each  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

"  Again  his  soul  he  Interchanged 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged." 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  i.  33. 

3.  To  cause  to  succeed  alternately :  as,  To 
interchange  cares  with  pleasures. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  succeed  alternately ;  to 
change  mutually. 

"  With  some  interchanging  change*  of  fortune,  they 
begat,  of  a  Just  war,  the  best  child  peace."— Sidney. 

*  In'-ter-change,  s.    [INTERCHANGE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  interchanging  or  mutually 
changing;  the  act  or  process   of  mutually 
giving  and  receiving ;  exchange. 

"No  interchange  of  experieuow  waa  necessary  to 
lead  the  metallurgists  of  remote  regions  to  similar 
results."—  Wilton  :  Pnhittoriv  Man,  eh.  ix. 

2.  Alternate  succession,  change,  alternation. 

"  Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  113. 

3.  Trade,  commerce. 

"  Those  have  an  interchange  or  trade  with  Elana."— 
HowM  :  Lettert. 

In-ter-9hange-a-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
changeable ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interchangeable ;  interchangeableness. 

in-ter-chan'ge-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  interchange; 
-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  interchanged;  admit- 
ting of  exchange:  as,  Two  letters  may  be 
interchangeable. 

*  2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  suc- 
cession. 

"The  interchangeable  weather  of  spring  and  au- 
tumn."— Dampier  :  Voyaget  (au.  1668). 

in-ter-9han'ge-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
changeable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  interchangeable. 

in-ter-9han'ge-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
changeabl(e) ;  -ly.]  In  an  interchangeable 
manner  ;  alternately  ;  by  reciprocation  :  so 
as  to  be  interchangeable. 

"  The  portions  of  the  ele- 
ments they  will  have  to  be 
interchangeably  transmut- 
able."— Boyle:  Worki,  L  660. 

If  Interchangeably 
posed : 

Her. :  Placed  or  lying 
across  each  other,  as  three 
fishes,  three  swords, three 
arrows,  &c.,  the  head  of 
each  appearing  tetween  INTERCHANGEABLY 
the  tails,  hilts,  or  butt-  POSED. 

ends  of  the  others. 

*in-ter-9han'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
change; -ment.]  The  act  of  interchanging; 
exchange,  mutual  transfer. 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love      .  . 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings." 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

*  In-ter-fhap'-ter,  s.  [Pret.  inter ,  and  Eng. ' 
chapter  (q.v.).]    An  interpolated  or  interca- 
lated chapter. 

*  in  ter  Checked,   a.      [Pref.    inter-,    and 
Eng.  checked  (q.v.).]    Alternated,  varied. 

"  Lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  yean 
Of  siu  aud  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Interchfcked  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 
To  Death."  Byron  :  Cain,  i.  L 

*  In-ter'-cXd-eiioe,  s.  [Lat.  intercidens,  pr.  par. 

of  intercido  :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and 
cado  —  to  fall.]  The  act  or  state  of  falling  or 
coming  between ;  occurrence,  accident. 

"  Talking  of  the  instances,  the  insults,  the  interci- 
dencet,  communities  of  diseases,  and  all  to  show  what 
books  we  hare  read."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p  608 


*  In-teV^id-ent,  a.      [Lat.  intercidens,  pr. 

par.  of  intercido.  ]    Falling  or  coming  between. 

*  in-ter-9ip'-I-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intercipient, 
pr.  par.  of  intercipio  =  to  intercept  (q.v.)."] 

A.  As  adj. :  Stopping  or  seizing  by  the  way, 
or  in  the  course ;  intercepting. 

B.  -4s  subti. :  One  who  or  that  which  in- 
tercepts or  stops  the  course  or  passage. 

"They  commend  repellants,  but  not  with  much 
astriugency,  unless  as  intercipients  upon  the  parts."— 
Witeman  :  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  eh.  v. 

*  In-ter-9i'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  intercisio,  from  in- 
tercisus,  pa.  par.  of  intercido  —  to  cut  apart : 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  ccedo  =  to  cut.] 
A  cutting  off ;  an  interruption. 

"  We  may  understand  their  intercition,  not  abscinion 
orconsummiitedesolatiou."— Browne :  Vulgar Errourt, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xii. 

*  Xn-ter-cla-vXc'-U-lar,  a.   [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  clavicular.} 

Anat. :  Between  the  clavicles,  or  collar 
bones.  There  are  an  iuterclavicular  notch 
and  ligament. 

*  Xn-ter-close',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
close,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

"  To  interclote  some  very  minute  and  restless  parti- 
cles."—floyto  .'  Worki,  i.  638. 

*  In-ter-cl6"ud',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
cloud  (q.v.).]       To  shut  within  clouds ;    to 
cloud. 

"  None  the  least  blackness  interclouded  had 
So  fair  a  Jay."  Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  v.  24. 

*  In-ter-clude',  v.t.     [Lat.  intercludo,  from 
inter  —  between, among,  and  clavdo  —  to  shut.] 
To  shut  out  from  a  place  or  course  by  some- 
thing intervening ;  to  intercept,  to  interrupt, 
to  cut  off. 

*  in-ter-Clu'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  interclusio,  front 
interclusus,  pa.  par.  of  intercludo.}     [!NTER- 
CLUDE.]    A  shutting  off  or  out ;  interception, 
obstruction. 

in  ter  col  le'  giate,  a.   Between  college*. 

Jn-ter-col'-line,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between ; 
collio  =  a  hill,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Between  hills. 

2.  Geol. :  Lying  between  the  several  vol- 
canic cones  or  eminences  produced  by  recent 
or  remote  eruptions. 

in-ter-co-lo'-ni-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  colonial  (q.v?).]  Existing  or  exercised 
between  colonies. 

"  The  Congregationalists  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  j  ust  commemorated  their  jubilee  by  * 
series  of  intercolonial  meetings  at  Sydney."—  Hail) 
Newt,  July  17,  1883. 

In-ter-co-lum'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  columnar  (q.v!).J 

Anat.  :  Between  any  two  structures  colum- 
nar in  form,  as  the  intei  columnar  fascia. 

in-ter-cd-lum-ni-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inter- 
columnium,  from  i  nter- = between,  and  columna 
=  a  column,  a  pillar.] 

Arch:  The  space  between  two  columna. 
When  columns  are  attached  to  the  wall,  this 
space  is  not  under  such  rigorous  laws  as  when 
they  are  quite  insulated ;  for,  in  the  latter 


INTERCOLUMK 1 ATION. 

case,  real  as  well  as  apparent  solidity  requires 
them  to  be  near  eacli  other,  that  they  may 
better  sustain  the  entablatures  they  carry. 
The  different  intercolunmiations  are  known  as 
Pycnostyle  (No.  1),  Systyle  (No.  2),  Diastyle 
(No.  3),  Arseostyle  (No.  4),  and  Eustyle(q.v.). 
In  the  Doric,  however,  the  intercolumniation  is 


ttte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
«r»  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    so,  O3  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw* 
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'regulated  by  the  disposition  of  the  triglyphs 
to  the  frieze  ;  for  the  triglyphs  ought  always 
to  be  placed  over  the  centre  of  a  column,  and 
the  metope  should  be  square.  In  the  Tuscan 
interval,  the  architraves  being  of  wood,  the 
space  may  be  considerably  extended.  Columns 
may  be  said  to  be  either  engaged  or  insulated  ; 
when  insulated,  they  are  either  placed  very 
near  the  walls  or  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  them.  With  regard  to  engaged  columns, 
or  such  as  are  near  the  walls  of  a  building, 
the  intercolumniations  are  not  limited,  but 
depend  on  the  width  of  the  arches,  windows, 
niches,  or  other  objects,  and  the  decorations 
placed  within  them.  But  columns  that  are 
entirely  detached,  and  perform  alone  the  office 
of  supporting  the  entablature,  as  in  peristyles, 
porches,  and  galleries,  must  be  near  each 
other,  both  for  the  sake  of  real  and  apparent 
solidity.  (Weale.) 

*ln-ter-c6m'-bat,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
combat  (q.v.).]     A  combat,  an  engagement. 


*  Xu-ter-cdme',  v.i.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
come  (q.v.).]    To  come  between  ;  to  intervene, 
to  interpose,  to  interfere. 

*  In-ter-com'-mdn,   v.i.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  common  (q.v.)7j 

1.  To  have  to  do  with  or  act  in  common  or 
community  with    others  ;  tn   act,  share,   or 
participate  with  or  among  others. 

"  The  spirit*  of  the  "ine  do  prey  upon  the  roscld 
Juice  of  the  body,  and  intercommon  with  the  spirits 
of  the  body."-fiacon  .•  ffat.  ffiit..  §  55. 

2.  To  use  a  common  with  others ;  to  graze 
.  cattle  on  a   common  pasture .   to  enjoy  or 

possess  the  right  of  feeding  or  grazing  on 
common. 

In'-ter-com-mon,  *.  [INTERCOMMON,  v.]  The 
same  as  INTERCOMMONAGE  (q.v.). 

IT  It  was  the  right  of  intercommon  that 
gained  Epping  Forest  for  the  Corporation  of 
London,  and  saved  it  for  the  public.  While 
in  at  least  one  parish  it  was  considered  that 
all  rights  of  common  had  been  bought  out ; 
the  rights  of  intercoimnon  had  been  forgotten. 
No  fences  existed  round  that  parish,  on  which 
account  cattle  from  five  other  parishes  crossed 
the  unnoted  boundary  line.  The  rights  of 
their  owners  would  be  taken  away  if  inclosures 
took  place,  henc?  none  must  be  permitted,  and 
any  previously  existing  must  be  thrown  open. 

*  In-ter^coin'-mon-age  (age  as  ig),     *. 

fPref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  commonage  (q.v.).]  A 
jint  or  mutual  right  of  commonage ;  the 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  two 
or  more  contiguous  manors  or  townships  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  on  the  commons  of  each 
other.  Called  also  intercommon. 

•In'-ter-com-moned,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng. 
common,  and  sufT.  -ai.]  Having  things  in  com- 
mon ;  acting  in  c  >mmon  ;  outlawed  by  a  writ 
of  intercommoning  (q.v.). 

"  Those  desperate  intercom-ioned  men,  who  were 
ss  it  >»ere  hunted  from  their  houses."— Burner  :  nia. 
Oum  Time  (an.  1679). 

*  in-ter-com'-mdn-er,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  commoner  (q.  \ .).]     A  joint  communicant. 

* In-ter-com'-mon-Ing,  s.     [Pref.   inter-; 
Eng.  commoi,  and  stiff,  -ing.] 
*  1.  (For  def.  see  extract. ) 

"  And  upon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed  ;  and 
a  writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very 
seldom  used,  called  (ntercommonfev  :  hec.iuse  it  made 
all  that  harboured  such  iwrsons,  or 'did  not  seize  them, 
when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in 
the  same  guilt."— Burnrt :  Oum  Time  (an.  1676). 

2.  The  same  as  INTERCOMMON,  ».,  and  IN- 

TERCOMMONAGE  (q.V.). 

•fci-ter-com-mune',  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  commune  (q.v.).J 

Scots  TMW  :  To  maintain  mutual  intercourse 
or  communication  :  as,  To  intercommvne  with 
rebels. 


*Xn-teT-com-mun'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
ter-, and  Eng.  commit  nil-able  (q.v.).]  That  may 
or  can  be  ni'ifually  .  ommnnicated. 

*  Xn-ter-cim-mun'-I-cate,f.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  communicate  (q.v.).] 

A.  fntrans.  :  To  maintain  or  hold  mutual 
communication  ;  to  communicate  mutually. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  communicate  mutually ;  to 
interchange. 

"The  rays  .  .  .  intercommunicate  the  lights,  as  they 
may  be  sent  to  and  fro."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  954. 


[P 
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*  in  tcr  com  mun  I  ca  tion,  s.       [Pref. 
•inter-,  and  Eng.  communication^.?.).]   Mutual 
or  reciprocal  communication. 

"  intercommunication  of  suggestions,  plans,  wants, 
and  wishes  takes  place  between  the  horse  and  the 
cow.'—  Lindsay  :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animalt,  L  337. 

in  ter-com-mun  -ing,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  communing  (q.v.)Tj  The  same  as  INTER- 
COMMUNION (q  v.). 

If  Letters  of  intercommuning  : 

Scots  Law  :  Orders  from  the  Scotch  Privy 
Council,  forbidding  all  and  sundry  from 
holding  any  kind  of  intercourse  or  communi- 
cation with  the  persons  therein  denounced, 
on  pain  of  being  regarded  as  art  and  part  in 
their  crimes,  and  liable  accordingly. 

in  tcr  com  -mun    ton  (ion  as  yiin),  ». 

Pref.    inter-,   and  Eng.   communion    (q.v.).] 
utual  communion  ;  intercommunication. 
"  An  entire  intercnrnmitnion  with  the  idolatrous  re- 
ligions round  them."—  Lav  :  Theory  of  Religion,  pt  ii. 

*  in-ter-c6m-mun'-i-t&  s.     [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  community  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  mutual  communication  or  community  ; 
intercommunication. 

"  That  intercommunity  of  Paganism,  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter."  —  n'arburton  :  Dieine  Legation, 
bk.  ii..  5  4. 

2.  A  state  living  or  existing  together  in  har- 
mony. 

*  in  tcr  com  par  -i-f  on,  s.     [Pref.  inter-, 
and   Eng.   comparison  (q.v.).]     Mutual  com- 
parison, as  between  the  parts  of  one  thing  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  another. 

*  in-ter-com-plex'-i-ty,  s.     [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  complexity.]      Entanglement.      (De 
Quincey  :  Spanish  Nun,  §  20.) 

In-ter-co'n'-dSr-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng., 
&c.  condyle,  and  suff.  -ar.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  condyles  :  as,  the  inter- 
condylar  fossa,  or  notch  of  the  femur. 

*  in-ter-con-nect',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  connect  (q.v.).]     To    conjoin  or  unite 
closely  or  intimately. 

*  in  ter-coii  nee  tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  connection.]    Reciprocal  connection.    (De 
Quincey  :  System  of  the  Heavens.) 

in-ter-con-ti-nen'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  continental  (q.v.).]  Subsisting  or  carried 
on  between  different  continents  :  as,  intercon- 
tinental traffic. 

in-ter-cos'-tal,  a.  &  *.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
costal.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Between  the  ribs. 
If  There  are  intercostal  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, muscles,  and  nerves. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  intercostal  muscles.  The 
external  ones  are  directed  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  rib  to  another. 
The  internal  intercostal  muscles,  placed  deeper 
than  the  former,  are  attached  to  the  inner  mar- 
gins of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages. 

"  For  the  structure  of  the  intercottalt,  midriff,  Ac.,  I 
shall  refer  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  other  anatomists."—  Der. 
ham  :  Phytico-Theoloyy,  bk.  IT  .  ch.  vli.  (Note.) 

intercostal-neuralgia,  s. 

Path.  :  Pain  along  the  course  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  those  on  the  left  side  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  are  the  most  frequently 
affected;  common  in  ansemic  and  chl  erotic 
females.  It  often  precedes  herpes  zoster 
(shingles),  and  sometimes  follows  it  in  aged 
people. 

in-ter-COS-td-,  pref.  [Lat.  inter  =  between  ; 
cost(a)  =  a  rib,  and  o  connective.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

intercosto  humeral,  a. 

Anat.  :  Connecting  the  humerus  and  the 
ribs. 
H  There  is  an  intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

in'-ter-course,  *  en-ter-course,  ».  [Pr. 
entrecours,  from  Low  Lat.  intercvrsus  =  com- 
merce ;  Lat.,  =  interposition,  from  inter  =  be- 
tween. amongst,  and  cursus  =  a  running  ;  c«rro 
=  to  run.] 

1.  Connection  or  association  by  reciprocal 
actions  or  dealings  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons or  countries  ;  interchange  of  thought  or 
feeling  ;  commerce  ;  communication  ;  associa- 
tion. 

"  There  was  ever  intercuurte 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead." 

Wordnforth  :  Affliction  nf  ifaryaret. 


2.  An  interview  ;  conversation. 

3.  Sexual  connection. 

IT  The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only 
between  persons  ;  the  communication  and  con- 
nexion between  persons  and  things.  The  com- 
munication, in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  inter- 
course ;  namely  that  which  consists  in  the 
communication  of  one's  thoughts  to  another* 
the  connection  consists  of  a  permanent  inter- 
course. As  it  respects  things,  communication, 
is  said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ;  connec- 
tion is  used  for  things  in  the  proper  sense.  A 
communication  is  kept  up  between  two  coun- 
tries by  means  of  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances ;  a  connection  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with  each 
other,  intermarry,  and  the  like.  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

t  in-ter-croS8',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
cross  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans:  To  effect  fertilization  by  means 
of  another  strain,  variety,  or  species.      [IN- 
TERCROSS.] 

"The  view  generally  entertained  by  naturalists  U 
that  species  when,  intercrotsed  have  been  specially  en- 
dowed  with  sterility,  in  order  to  prevent  their  cunfu. 
•ion."—  Darwin  :  Origin  of  Specif  t  (ed.  1868),  p.  499. 

B.  fntrans. :  To  become  impregnated  in  the 
manner  described  under  A. 

"  If  there  exist  organic  beings  which  never  inter- 
erou."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie!  (ed.  1869).  p.  119. 

in'-ter-cross,  s.    [INTERCROSS,  v.] 

Biol. :  A  cross  between  individuals  of  the 
same  variety,  but  what  breeders  call  another 
strain.  Its  effect  is  to  give  great  vigour  and 
fertility  to  the  offspring.  Such  intercrossing 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  to 
be  incalculably  more  extensive  in  nature  than, 
had  been  believed.  Though  most  plants  are 
hermaphrodite,  yet  intercrossing  with  other 
individuals  is  the  rule,  the  agency  of  insects 
being  largely  exerted  to  efiect  the  result. 
[CROSS-FERTILIZATION.] 

"Occasional  intercroaei  take  place  with  all  animals 
and  with  all  plants."— Darwin  :  Origin  of  Speciti  («L 
1669),  p.  119. 

*  in-ter-cur',  v.i.    [Lat.  intercHrro  =  to  run 
or  come   between  :  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  cwrro  =  to  run.]    To  come  between;  to 
intervene. 

"  Infinite  cross  accidents  may  intercur  and  dash 
them  to  pieces."— Scott :  Chrittian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  Hi. 

*  ln-ter-curled',  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
curled.]    With  curls  mutually  intertwined. 

*  Jn-ter-cur'-ren9e,  s.    [Lat.  intercurrent, 
pr.  par.  of  intercurro.]    [INTERCUR.]    A  pass- 
ing between  ;  an  occurrence  ;  intervention. 

"The  least  intercurrene*  of  fortune."— P.  Holland : 
Plutarch,  p.  1,086. 

in-ter-cur'-rent,  a.  &  *.     [Lat.  intercurreru, 
pr.  par.  of  intercurro.]    [INTERCUR.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  JM.ng. :  Running  or  coming  between ; 
occurring  between  ;  intervening. 

"The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  Des  Cartes  as- 
•ibeth  to  the  greute 
..ie  moon,  and  the  i 
Boyle:  Workt,  i.  41. 

II.  Path. :  A  term  used  of  a  malady  gener- 
ated or  arising  during  the  progress  of  another 
disease,  and  running  its  course  at  the  same 
time  as  the  first. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  comes  in 
between  or  intervenes. 

"  Like  a  play  or  Interlude,  with  many  dangerous  In- 
tercurrentt  "—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  998. 

*  in-ter-cut',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  cut, 
v.]    To  intersect.     (HoweU:  Parly  of  Beasts, 
p.  5.) 

In-tOT-cn-ta'-ne-ous,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  cutaneous  (q.v.).]  Existing  between  or 
under  the  skin. 

*  in-ter-dash',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
dash  (q.v.).]    To  dash  at  intervals  ;  to  inter- 
sperse. 

"  A  prologue  interd-uh'd  with  many  a  stroke." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  US. 

*  in  ter  deal,  *  in-ter  deale,  s.      [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  deal  (q.v.).]    Mutual  dealing  ; 
traffic ;  commerce. 

"The  trading  and  interdeale  with  other  nation* 
round  about." — Spenter :  Ireland. 

*in-ter-deal'.  v.i.  [INTERDEAL,  s.]  To 
carry  on  mutual  intercourse  ;  to  intrigue. 

"York  and  bis  side  could  not.  while  life  remained. 
Though  thus  dispe-  -«d,  but  work  and  interdeal. 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  viL  U. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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Interdentel— interestingness 


ln-ter-den  tel,  in-tsr-den'-tn,  s.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  dentel,  dentil  (q.v.).J 

1.  Mack.  :  The  space  between  teeth  or  cogs. 

2.  Arch. :  The  space  between  two  dentils. 

*Hn-ter-d8-pend'-en9e,  *  In-ter-de- 
pen'-den-yy,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
dependence,  dependency  (q.v.).]  Mutual  de- 
pendence. 

"The  old  and  true  Socntic  thesis  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  virtue  and  knowledge."— Matthew  Arnold  : 
Latt  Eisayi.  (Fret,  p.  xxii.) 

*  In-ter-de-pe'nd'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  dependent  (q.v.)".]  Mutually  dependent. 

•In-ter-dS-striic'-tlye-ness,  ».    [Pref. 

inter-,  and  Eng.  destructiveness.]  The  act  or 
quality  of  mutual  destructiveness.  (Godwin : 
ifandeville,  ii.  103.) 

fa-ter-dlct,  *  en-tre-dit-en,  v.t.  [INTER- 
DICT, «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit  or 
debar  by  an  interdict. 

11  The  Injunction  by  her  brother  laid  ... 
That  interdicted  all  debate." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Kylttone,  IT. 

2.  Ecdes. :  To  lay  under  an  interdict ;  to  visit 
with  the  spiritual  penalties  of  an  interdict(q.  v.). 

"  Adrian  the  Fourth  .  .  .  interdicted  the  city  of 
Rome  because  the  people  bad  in  a  tumult  wounded  a 
cardinal."— Clarendon :  Religion  4  Policy,  ch.  iv. 

1[  In  general  literature,  the  verb,  in  this  sense, 
has  given  place  to  the  expression  "to  lay 
under  an  interdict,"  but  both  are  still  used  by 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

In  ter-dict,  *  in-ter  dicte,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
interdictum  =  a  kind  of  excommunication  ; 
Lat.  interdictum  =  a  decree  of  a  judge,  neut. 
sing,  of  interdictiis,  pa.  par.  of  interdico  =  to 
pronounce  judgment  between  two  parties,  to 
decree :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  dico  = 
to  speak,  to  utter  ;  Fr.  interdit.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prohibition ;  a  forbidding; 
•  prohibitory  decree  or  order. 

"  These  are  not  fruits  forbidden ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure." 

Milton:  P.K.,  ii  M». 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Old  Roman  Civil  Law:  A  decree  of  the 
prsetor    pronounced    between    two    litigants 
sometimes  enjoining,  but  more  frequently  pro- 
hibiting ,  something  to  l>e  done.    The  inter- 
diction of  any  one  from  fire  and  water— i.e., 
from  obtaining  those  necessaries  at  Rome  was 
tantamount  to  banishment  from  the  city. 

2.  Roman  Eccles.  Law  &  Hist. :  An  ecclesias- 
tical censure  by  which  persons  are  debarred 
from  "  the  use  of  certain  sacraments,  from  all 
the  divine  offices,  and  from  Christian  burial." 
It  is  a  commingling  and  development  of  the 
New  Testament  excommunication  with  the 
Interdict  of  the  Roman  praetor  [1].    It  could 
be  directed    against    prominent  individuals, 
kings,  for  instance,  or  against  localities,  as 
small  as  a  parish  or  as  large  as  an  empire. 
Interdicts  seem    to  have    commenced    with 
bishops  in  the  ninth  century  ;  Hinckmar,  bi- 
Bhop  of  Laon  in  France,  having  laid  a  parish 
of  his  diocese  under  an  interdict  in  the  year 
870.     Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  launched  an 
interdict  against   the   Emperor   Henry  IV., 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  humiliating  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  at  Canossa.    After  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  on  Dec.  27, 1170, 
Pope  Alexander  suspended  divine  service  in 
the   cathedral  for  a  year,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  interdict.     On  March  23,  1208, 
Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  England  under  an 
interdict,  which  was  not  removed  till  Dec.  6, 
1213.    On  Dec.  17,  1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  pub- 
lished a  bull  excommunicating  and  deposing 
Henry  VIII.,  and  placing  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict.     Various  other  interdicts  were 
sent  forth.     The  Canon  Law  gradually  intro- 
duced mitigations  in  the  severity  of  interdicts. 
Baptisms  and  confirmations  might  be  admin- 
istered to  persons  in  danger  of  death  ;  penance 
was  open  to  all  but  those  who  had  caused  the 
issue  of  the  interdict ;  marriage  was  permitted, 
but    without   solemnities,  faithful   ecclesias- 
tics might  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but 
in  silence,  priests  might  l>e  ordained  if  there 
were  not  enough  previously,  there  might  T>e 
Low  Mass  every  week,  and  High  Mass  at  the 
five  great  festivals  of  Christinas,  Easter,  Whit- 
sunday, Corpus  Christi,  and  the  Assumption. 
In  April,  160(5,  Pope  Paul  V.  placed  the  republic 
of  Venice  under  an  interdict,  which  was  met 
by  determined  and  effectual  resistance  from 
the  government,  and  soon  afterwards  inter- 
dicts fell  into  disuse. 


3.  Scots  Law :  An  order  of  the  Court  of 
Session  having  the  same  purpose  and  effect  as 
an  injunction  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

"This  gentleman  threatens  to  obtain  an  interdict  to 
prevent  this  useless  antiquarian  work  going  forward." 
— Pail  Mall  Gazette,  Sept.  4,  1884. 

In-ter- die '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interdictio,  from 
interdictus,  pa.  par.  of  interdico  ;  Fr.  interdic- 
tion.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  interdicting,  for- 
bidding, or  prohibiting ;  a  prohibition  ;  a  pro- 
hibitory decree. 

"Sternly  He  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vlii.  3J4. 

2.  Scots  Law:   A  system  of  judicial  or  of 
voluntary  restraint,  provided  for  those  who 
from  weakness,  facility,  or  profusion  are  liable 
to  imposition.      It  is  judicially  imposed  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Session,  generally  pre- 
ceding an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  facile  person  on  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  facility  of  the  party,  or  voluntarily 
imposed  by  the  party  himself,  who  executes  a 
bond  binding  himself  to  do  nothing  that  will 
affect  his  estate  without  the  consent  of  certain 
persons  named. 

3.  Eccles. :  The  same  as  INTERDICT  (q.v.). 

"  His  spiritual  artillery,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  his  excommunications  and  interdiction*."— Claren- 
don :  Religion  &  Policy,  ch.  ix. 

*  in-ter-dic'-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  interdict;  -ive.] 
Having  power  to  interdict,  forbid,  or  prohibit. 

"  By  that  interdictive  sentence."— Milton :  Animad. 

*  Jn-ter-dlC'-tor-^,  a.    [Eng.  interdict ;  -ory.  ] 

Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
terdict ;  serving  to  interdict. 

In-ter-dlg'-i-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
digital.]  Between  the  fingers. 

*  in-ter-dig'-I-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  digitus  =  a  linger.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  insert  between  the  fingers  ; 
to  interweave. 

B.  Intram.  :  To  be  interwoven ;  to  com- 
mingle ;  to  run  into  each  other  like  the  fingers, 
when  those  of  one  hand  are  inserted  between 
those  of  the  other. 

*  In  ter  dig  I  ta'  -tlon,  *.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  digitation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  inserting  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  between  those  of  the  other. 

2.  Fig. :  Entanglement. 

II.  Anat. :  The  space  between  fingers  or 
finger  like  processes.  (Owen.) 

In'  -  ter  -  du$e,  s.     [Lat.  inter  >=  between, 
among,  and  duco  =  to  lead.] 
Carp. :  An  intertie  (q.v.). 

In  ter  e  qui  noc  tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  equinoctial  (q.v.).J  Coming 
between  the  equinoxes. 

*  In-ter-esa',  v.t.     [Fr.  interesser;   Ital.  in- 
teressare;  Sp.  interessar.]    [INTEREST,  v.] 

1.  To  interest,  to  concern,  to  affect. 

"  Our  sacred  laws,  and  Just  authoritie 
Are  intereu'd  therein." 

Ben  Jonton :  Sejanut,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  make  interested. 

"Have  intfrfi.i'd,  In  cither's  cause,  the  most  of  the 
Italian  Princes."— Mauinger :  Duke  of  Milan,  i.  1. 

*  In' -ter -ess,  s.     [INTERESS,  v.]     Interest, 
right,  or  title. 

"  May  challenge  aught  In  Heaven's  interctte." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  Si 

In  ter-est',  v.t.  k  i.  [Formed,  by  partial  con- 
fusion with  the  noun,  from  the  pa.  par.  in- 
teress'd  of  the  verb  to  interest  (q.v.).  (Skeat.)~\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  engage  the  attention  'of ;  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  ;  to  concern  ;  to  excite  emotion 
or  passion,  generally  in  favour  of  something, 
but  sometimes  in  opposition  ;  to  affect,  to 
move.  It  is  followed  by  in  before  that  which 
arouses  interest,  and  for  before  the  person. 

*  2.  To  be  concerned  with  or  interested  in  ; 
to  concern  ;  to  be  mixed  up  with. 

3.  To  give  an  interest  or  share  in ;  to  cause 
to  participate  in. 

4.  (Reflex.)   To  concern,  excite,  or  exert  on 
behiilf  of  another. 

"  Thin  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in 
marriages." — Additun  :  On  Meda.lt. 


*  5.  To  place  or  put  in  or  amongst. 

" /ntereitcd    him   among   the    Gods."  —  Chapman. 
(Ogilvie.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  interesting ;  to  arouse 
interest  or  concern. 

In' -ter-est,  *.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  interft),  from  Lat. 
interest  =  it  is  profitable,  it  concerns  ;  third 
pers.  sing.,  pr.  t.,  indie,  of  intersum  =  to  be 
between,  to  concern  :  inter = between,  among, 
and  sum—  to  be  ;  O.  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  intt- 
resse;  Sp.  interes.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleasant 
or  painful ;  concern,  sympathy,  feeling. 

"  So  much  intereit  have  I  in  thy  sorrow." 

Shakesp. :  Jiichard  III.,  11.  *. 

2.  Advantage,  good,  profit,  concem,  utility. 

"Tis  manifestly  for  the  intereit  of  humane  society." 
—Clarke:  On  the  Attribute!.  (Introd.) 

3.  Influence  with  or  over  others :  as,  To 
have  interest  with  the  Government. 

4.  Share,  portion ;  participation  in  value : 
as,   He  has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the 
business. 

*  5.  Possession,  property. 

"  Intertit  of  territory,  cares  of  state." 

Shakeip. :  Lear,  L  1. 

*  6.  Claim,  right,  title. 

"  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state  than 
thou,"  Shakeip. :  1  Henry  1 I'.,  UL  2. 

7.  A  selfish  regard  for  private  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

9.  Any  surplus  of  advantage  ;  an  addition. 

''You  shall  have  your  desires  with  intereit." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  IV.,  it.  S.      ' 

10.  A  collective  name  for  those  carrying  on 
or  interested  in  any  particular  business,  mea- 
sure, or  the  like. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :   An   allowance    made   for   the 
use  of  borrowed   money.     The   money,   on 
which  interest  is  to  be   paid,  is  called   the 
principal.    The  money  paid  is  called  the  inter- 
est.    The  principal  and  interest,  taken  to- 
gether, are  called  the  amount.    The  ratio  of 
the  principal  to  the  interest,  per  annum,  is 
the  rate  or  rate  per  cent.    Interest  is  either 
simple  or  compound.    Simple  interest  is  the 
interest  upon  the  principal,  during  the  time 
of  the  loan.     Compound  interest  is  the  inter- 
est, not  only  upon  the   principal,  but  upon 
the  interest  also,  as  it  falls  due. 

•[f  The  exaction  of  interest  was  prohibited 
in  England  in  1197  and  1436.  It  was  legalized, 
the  rate  being  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  in  1545, 
prohibited  in  1552,  restored  in  1570,  and  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent,  in  1713.  In  the  United 
States,  each  state  has  a  legal  rate  of  interest, 
differing  in  the  different  states. 

2.  Law :  Chattel  real,  as  a  lease  for  years, 
or  a  future  estate ;  also  any  estate,  right,  or 
title  in  realty. 

In'-ter-est-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INTEREST,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected,  moved;  having  the  feelings  or 
passions  moved  or  excited. 

2.  Having  an  interest,  concern,  or  rhare  in  ; 
concerned. 

3.  Biassed  or  liable  to  be  biassed  or  preju- 
diced through  personal  interest ;  not  impartial. 

4.  Done  through  or  for  personal  interest  or 
for  personal  motives  ;  not  disinterested. 

"The  interested  leniency  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  delinquents."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

5.  Too  regardful  of  private  profit  or  advan- 
tage ;  selfish. 

*  in'-ter-est-ed-nes*,  *.     [Eng.  interested  ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interested. 

2.  A  regard  for  one's  own  private  views  or 
profit.    (Richardson :  Clarissa,  ii.  243.) 

In'- ter  -  Sst  -  Ing,  a.  [Eng.  interest;  -ing.] 
Arousing  or  exciting  interest;  engaging  the 
attention  or  curiosity  ;  exciting  or  liable  to 
excite  the  feelings  or  passions. 

"  That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 
Filled  up  at  last  with  interetting  news." 

Cowper :  Converiation,  S»4. 

*  in'-ter-Sst-Ing-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  interesting  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  interesting  manner;  so  as  to  inter- 
est. 

*  In'-ter-est-Xng-ne'ss, «.  [Eng.  interesting; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  interesting. 


ftte,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu-kw. 
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•In-ter-fa'-ci-al  (ci  as  shl),  a.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  facial  (q.v.).] 

Geom. :  Included  between  two  plane  faces. 
An  interfaeial  angle  of  a  polyhedron  is  a 
diedral  angle  included  between  two  faces  of 
the  polyhedron.  All  interfaeial  angles  of  a 
regular  polyhedron  are  equal  to  each  other. 

In-ter-fem'-or-al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
femoral.] 

Anat.  &  Zool. :  Between  the  thighs. 

interfemoral  -  membrane,    s.      The 

membrane  connecting  the  posterior  limbs  of 
a  bat. 

In -ter-fere',  *en-tyr-fer-yn,  *en-te- 
feir,  * in-ter-feere,  v.i.  [U.  Fr.  entreferir 
=  to  exchange  blows  :  entre  =  between,  and 
ferir  =  to  strike.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  intermeddle,  to  interpose,  to  inter- 
vene ;  to  enter  into  or  take  apart  in  anything. 

"With  which  the  English  Parliament  could  not 
interfere."— Jfacaulay  :  Sift.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

•J  It  is  followed  by  in  or  with. 

2.  To  come  into  collision ;  to  clash ;  to  be 
In  opposition :  as,  Claims  or  interests  interfere. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Farr.  :  (See  extract). 

"  A  hone  it  said  to  interfere  when  the  side  of  one  of 
his  shoes  strikes  against  and  hurts  one  uf  his  fetlocks : 
or  the  hitting  one  leg  against  another,  and  striking  off 
the  skin."— Farrier'i  Dictionary. 

2.  Phys.  (Of  two  things):  To  exert  a  mutual 
action  so  as  to  increase,  diminish,  or  destroy 
each  other's  action.     Used  of  rays  of  light, 
heat,  sound,  &c. 

In  ter-fer  -enge,  s.    [Eng.  interfere);  -ence.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  interfering  or  inter- 
meddling ;   interposition,  intervention,   espe- 
cially in  matters  with  which  one  has  no  con- 
cern, and  which  had  better  be  left  alone. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in 
opposition. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr.  :  The  act  of  interfering  or  striking 
the  hoof  or  shoe  of  one  hoof  against  the  fet- 
lock of  the  opposite  leg,  so  as  to  break  the 
akin  or  injure  the  flesh. 

2.  Phys. :  The  mutual  action,  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  two  streams  of  light  or  air, 
vibrations  of  sound,  undulations  of  waves,  &c., 
coming  in  contact  so  as  to  affect  each  other. 
Used  especially  of  light.     [If] 

3.  Football :  The  act  of  protecting  a  fellow- 
player,  who  holds  the  ball  and  desires  to  run 
with  it,  from  being  tackled  by  the  opposing 
players.     [See  TACKLE,  v.t.,  I.  3.] 

Tf  Interference  of  light : 

Optics  :  The  mutual  action  which  two  lumi- 
nous rays  exert  upon  each  other  when  the 
undulations  meet  in  different  phases.  If  two 
very  small  holes  are  made  near  each  other  in 
the  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  two  divergent 
luminous  cones  will  result.  If  caught  upon  a 
white  screen  fringes  will  appear  where  they 
overlap.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  the 
light  from  a  luminous  point  of  any  kind  be 
received  upon  two  slightly  inclined  mirrors, 
or  two  prisms,  so  as  to  cause  the  rays  to  en- 
croach upon  each  other.  It  is  due  to  all  the 
series  of  waves  reinforcing  each  other  wher- 
ever they  coincide  in  phase,  and  extinguishing 
each  other  where  the  phases  are  contrary. 
The  same  effects  are  produced  more  gorgeously 
by  polarized  light  (q.v.),  and  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  two  sets  of  waves  reflected  from 
the  two  surfaces  of  a  thin  film,' as  of  a  soap- 
bubble. 

\  Surgical  interference :  Relief  by  surgery 

In-ter-fer'-er,  s.    [Eng.  interfere) ;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  interferes. 

In-ter-fer'-ing,  pr.par.,a.,&s.  [INTERFERE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^4s  adj. :   Given  or   inclined  to  inter 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  one  has  no 
concern ;  officious. 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intermeddling ;  interposition  ; 
Interference. 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  clashing  or  being  in 
opposition. 

1L  Farr.  £  Phys. :  [INTERFERENCE,  ILJ. 


u-i^»-AVA -u*e-aj,  adv.  [Eng.  interfering; 
-ly.]  In  an  interfering  manner ;  by  inter- 
ference. 

"  in-ter-flqw',  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
flow  (q.v.).]  To  flow  in. 

"  Whnt  way  the  current  cold 

Of  Northern  Ocean  with  strong  tides  doth  inter/lo* 
and  swell."  P.  Holland:  Cnmden,  p.  12. 

*  in-teV-flU-ent,   a.      [Lat.    interfluens,   pr. 
par.  of  interfCno  —  to  flow  between  or  among  : 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  fluo  =  to  flow.] 
Flowing  or  floating  between  or  among. 

"Upon  the  agitation  of   some  interfluent   subtile 
matter."— Boyle     IVorkt,  ii.  SOS. 

*  in-ter'-flu-oiis,  o.    [Lat.  interfluut,  from 
interfltio  =  to  flow  between  or  among.]    Inter- 
fluent. 

*  in-ter-f  Old'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
folded  (q.v.).]     Folded  or  clasped  together,  in- 
tertwined. 

"  Kneels  down  before  the  Eternal  s  throne ;  and,  with 
hands  interfolded." 

Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  LortCl  Supp*r. 

In  ter  f  o  H  a   ccous  (ce  as  sh),  a.     [Pref. 

inter-,  and  Eng.  foliaceous  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :    Situated  between   opposite   leaves. 
Used  of  flowers  on  peduncles  or  of  stipules. 

*  in-ter-f  o'-li-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  emA  folium  =  a  leaf]    To  inter- 
leave. 

"  I  will  take  care  to  send  you  y  inter  foliated  copy." 
—Evelyn  :  M.-mmri,  Aug.  17,  1696. 

In-ter-fret'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
fretted  (q.v.).] 

Her.  :  Interlaced.  (A 
term  applied  to  any  bear- 
ings linked  together,  one 
within  the  other,  as  keys 
interlaced  in  the  bows, 
or  one  linked  into  the 
other.) 

*  in  ter-fric    tion,  s. 

[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
friction  (q.v.).]  A  rub- 
bing together ;  mutual  friction.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

••  Kindling  a  fire  by  interfriction  of  dry  »tick»."— Dt 
Spanitlt  ffun,  i  16. 


INTERFRETTED. 


*  in-ter-ful'-gent,  a.     [Lat.  interfulgens,  pr. 
par.  of  interfnl'yeo  =  to  shine  between  :  infer- 
=  between,  among,  and  fulgeo  =  to  shine.] 
Shining  between. 

*  in-ter-f  use',  v.t.      [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  fusus  =  poured.] 

1.  To  pour,  scatter,  or  spread  between  or 
amongst. 

"A tense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfuttd," 

Wordsworth:  Tintern  Abbey. 

2.  To  mix  up  together ;  to  commix,  to  asso- 
ciate. 

*  in-ter-f  u'-sion,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
fuainn  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  pouring  or  spread- 
ing together ;  close  mingling  or  fusion. 

in  ter  gan  gli  6n'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  ganylionic.] 

Zool.  :  Between  the  ganglions.  Used  of 
nervous  chords  in  the  intervals  of  the  gan- 
glions, which  they  connect.  (Owen.) 

*  in-ter'-ga-tor-y,  s.    [See  def.]    A  corrup- 
tion or  contraction  for  interrogatory  (q.v.). 

"Charge  u«  thereu|>on  intergatoriet." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  T. 

*  in  ter-gern',  v.i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.    gern  —  grin.]     To  exchange   grins   or 
snarls. 

"  The  eager  dogs  .  .  .  lit  grimly  intergerning." 
Sylvetter :  Decay,  1.  938. 

in-ter-gla-$i-al  (or  91  as  shi),  a.    [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  'glacial  (q.v.).] 

Gepl.  :  Occurring  between  two  periods  of 
glacial  action. 

interglacial  period  «. 

Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Heer 
to  a  warm  interval  intercalated  between  two 
periods  of  glacial  action.  [GLACIAL-PERIOD.] 

in-ter-hOB  -mal,  In  ter-he  -mal,  o.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  haemal,  hemal.] 

Tchthy.  :  Situated  between  the  haemal  pro- 
cesses or  spines.  Used  specially  of  the  inter- 
h;i-mal  bones  which  pass  up  from  the  spaces 
between  the  hsemal  spines. 


In  -tor  fan,  s.  A  a.    [Lat.  =  in  the  meantime.! 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The   meantime  ;   the  inter- 
vening time  or  period. 

"  It  will  be  short  :  the  interim  is  mine  ; 
And  a  man's  life  s  uo  luora  than  to  say,  one." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  T.  ft, 

2.  Hist.  :   Various  temporary  arrangement* 
during  the  Reformation  struggle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     One  published  by  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon,  July  29,  1541,  was  to  be  in  force 
till  a  General   Council  met.    The  Augsburg 
Interim,  which  was  sent  first  by  Charles  V., 
and  was  read  bcfoie  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
May  15,  1648,  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  an  object  in  which 
it  failed.    That  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Saxon  Elector  Maurice,  Dec.  22,  1648, 
was  called  the  Leipsic  Interim.     In  it  Me- 
lancthon  and  various  other  Protestant  theo- 
logians treated  of  "things  indifferent"  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Interim  of  Charles  V. 
might  be  accepted.    [ADI  APHORISTIC.] 

B.  .4s  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  connected  with, 
or  intended  for  an  intervening  period  of  time; 
temporary  ;  intended  to  last  only  till  a  certain 
fixed  time  or  date. 

"The  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum."—  Daily  Tele-jrapl, 
Sept.  10,  1884. 

If  Interim,  decree  : 

Scots  Law  :  A  decree  disposing  of  part  of  a 
cause,  but  leaving  the  remainder  unexhausted. 

*  in'-ter  Im-ist,  s.     [Eng.  interim;  -ist.] 

Eccles.  Hist.  :  One  who  .accepted  or  sup- 
ported the  Interim.  [INTERIM,  A.  2.] 

*  In-ter-Im-ist'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  interim  ;  -isttc.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  existing  during  an  interim. 

In-ter'-i-or,  •  in-ter-i-our,  a.  &  ».    [Lat., 

comp.  of  interns  =  within.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Within  ;  internal  ;  being  within  any 
limits,  inclosure,  or  substance;  the  opposite 
to  exterior  (q.v.). 


2.  Inland  ;  remote  or  distant  from  the  coast, 
frontier,  or  limits  :  as,  the  interior  parts  of  a 
country. 

II.  Geom.  :  Lying  within.  An  interiorangle 
of  a  polygon  is  an  angle  included  between  two 
adjacent  sides  and  lying  within  the  polygon. 
[INTERIOR-ANGLES.  ] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  internal  part  of  anything  ;  the  inside: 
as,  the  interior  of  a  house. 

2.  The  inland  parts  of  a  country  or  kingdom. 

3.  The  home  or  domestic  affairs  of  a  country  ; 
hence  that  branch  of  the  government  having 
charge  of  the  same,  as,  in  this  country,  the 
Department  of  the   Interior;    in    France,    the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  &c. 

4.  A  painting  or  theatrical  scene  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  building. 

"  It  is  a  cottage  interior,  with  an  old  mother  MftUd.* 
—Athencntm,  Sept.  13,  1884,  p.  Ml. 

If  For  the  difference  between  interior  and 
inside,  see  INSIDE. 

interior-angles,  s.  pi. 

Geom.  :  The  angles  formed  within  any  figure 
by  two  adjacent  sides. 


7 
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Thus,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  the  angles  ABO, 
BCA,  and  CAB  are  interior  angles,  as  distin- 
guished from  ABD  and  ACE,  which  are  exterior 
angles.  Similarly  in  the  second  figure  the 
angles  c B  E,  D B  E,  FEE,  and  o  E B  are  interior 
angles,  and  the  angles  A  B  c,  A  B  D,  F  E  H,  and 
o  E  H  exterior  angles.  The  angles  c  B  E  and 
B  E  F  are  interior  adjacent  angles  with  respect 
to  DISK  and  BEG,  and  the  angles  CBE  and 
B  E  G  are  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

interior-planets,  s.pf. 
Astron. :  The  same  as  I  NFERioR-PLANETs(q.v.X 


Will,  b6^;  pout,  JiRv-1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeno;>:ion,  exist.      Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  sham    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Interior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  on  an 
Interior  or  hollow  surface,  as  of  a  nut,  burr, 
v  tap-hole ;  a  hollow  or  socket  screw. 

Interior-slope,  s. 

Fort. :  The  slope  of  the  embankment  from 
the  crest  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  place. 
[ABATTIS.] 

*  In-ter-I-oV-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  interior;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  interior. 

*  in-tor'-i-or-ly,  *  in-ter-i-our-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  interior;  -ly.]    On  or  in  the  interior; 
internally. 

"  The  divine  nature  sustains  and  interiourly  nour- 
luheth  all  things."— Donne :  Bist.  Septuagint.  p.  205. 

*  in-ter-Ja'-cen-cy,  s.    [Eng.  interjacent); 

-cy-] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  interjacent ; 
the  act  or  state  of  lying  between  or  among. 

"  England  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  inter- 
Jaceney  of  the  Tweed."— Half :  Oriy.  of  Mankind. 

2.  That  which  lies  between. 

"Its  fluctuations  are  hut  motions,  which  winds, 
storms,  shears,  and  every  interjacent  irregulates."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  viL,  ch.  xvii. 

**n-ter-ja'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  interjacens,  pr. 
par.  of  interjaceo  =  to  lie  between ;  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  jaceo  =  to  lie.]  Lying 
between  or  among  ;  intervening. 

"  Berkeley,  by  the  way,  does  not  admit  this  last  ele- 
ment in  our  Judgment— the  number  01  interjacent 
objects."—/.  S.  Mitt:  Diuertat ioni ;  Berkeleifi  Life  * 
Writtngt. 

*in-ter-Jac'-n-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  inter  =  be- 
tween, and  jocular  =  to  throw,  to  cast.]  To 
utter  as  an  interjectional  expression. 

"'O  Dieu  !  que  n'-ai-Je  pu  le  voirf  interjaculate! 
Mademoiselle."— Thackeray :  The  Newcomes,  ch.  vii. 

•Jn-ter-Jan'-gle,  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
jangle(f\.\.).~]  To  make  a  dissonant,  discordant 
voice,  one  with  another;  to  talk  or  chatter 
noisily. 

"  For  the  divers  disagreeing  cords 
Of  interjnngling  ignorance." 

Daniel :  ifusophilui. 

*  in-ter-ject',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  interjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  interjicio  =  to  throw  between  :  inter  = 
between,  among,  and  jacio  =  to  throw ;  Fr. 
interjecter.  ] 

A.  Trans.:  To  throw  or  cast  between  or 
among  other  things  ;  to  insert. 

"The  papers  contained  sixty-four  fquestionn],  and 
the  rest  were  interjected  with  the  accustomed  vehe- 
mence."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  28, 1884. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  between  ;  to  inter- 
vene ;  to  interpose. 

"  The  confluence  of  soldiers  interjecting  rescued  htm." 
-Duck. 

In  ter  jec'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interjec- 
tionem,  accus.  of  interjectio  =  a  throwing  be- 
tween, an  interjection,  from  interjectus,  pa. 
par.  of  interjicio.]  [INTERJECT.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  throwing  in  or 
between ;  insertion,  interposition. 

"  The  loud  noise  which  maketh  the  Interjection  of 

laughing."— Bacon.     (Twlil.) 

2.  Gram. :  A  word  thrown  in  parenthetically 
in  speaking  or  writing  between  words  used  in 
construction  to  express  some  emotion  or  pas- 
sion, as  exclamations  of  joy,  sorrow,  pain, 
astonishment,  &c. 

"  I  forbear  not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjections 
of  fretting,  as  pugh  !  pish  !  and  the  like."— Taller,  No. 
UL 

Xn-ter-jec'-tion-al,  a,  [Eng.  interjection; 
-al.] 

1.  Thrown  in  parenthetically  between  other 
words  or  phrases  :  as,  an  interjectional  obser- 
vation. 

"  The  interjectional  employment  of  common  words 
or  incomplete  phrases."—  Whitney :  Life  *  Growth  «/ 
Language,  ch.  x. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  an  inter- 
jection. 

"  fnterjecti anal  utterance  ends  where  speech  be- 
gins."— Wilton :  Prehistoric  Man.  ii.  370. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  inter- 
jections or  involuntary  exclamations. 

*  Jn-ter-Je'c'-tion-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  inter- 
jectional ;  -ly.]    In  manner  of  an  interjection  ; 
as  an  interjection. 

*  til-ter-je'c'-tion-ar-y,   a.     [Eng.   interjec- 
tion; -ary.]  ThesameaslNTERjECTiONAL(q.v.). 

*  in-ter-Je'ct'-U-ral.  a.   [From  a  fictive  Eng. 
interjectur(e)  ;  -al.]'  The  same  as  INTERJEC- 
TIONAL (q.v.). 

"  He  rapped  out  a  dozen  interjecttiral  oaths.  "— 
.Iheridan :  Rivals,  II.  1. 


*  In-ter-join',  *  in-ter-joyne,  v.t.    [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Bug.  join  (q.v.).J    To  join  mutu- 
ally ;  to  unite,  to  marry. 

"  S»  fellest  fuea  .  .  .  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.1' 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  4. 

in'-ter-joist,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  joist 
(q.v.).J 

Arch.  :  The  space  or  interval  between  two 
joists. 

*  In-ter-Junc'-tion,   *.     [Pref.  inter-,   and 
Eng.  junction  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  interjunc- 
tion  ;  mutual  junction. 

*  in-ter-knlt'  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  knit  (q.v.).]    To  knit  together. 

*  in  tcr-knowl'-edge  (k  silent),  s.     [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.   knowledge  (q.v.).]     Mutual 
knowledge. 

"In  mutual!  interknoaledge,  enjoying  each  other's 
blessednease."— Dp.  Hall :  Kecapit.  of  the  whole  Dti- 

in-ter-lage',  *  en-ter-laee,  v.t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  entrelasser,  from  «7ifr«=between,  and  lasser, 
lacer  —  to  lace.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  intermix  ;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing 
•within  another ;  to  interweave. 

"  Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  sheaves  of  corn, 
Oft  interlaced,  occur.  Philipt :  Cider,  i. 

2.  To  pass  in  and  out  between. 

"  Severed  into  strips 
That  interlaced  each  other."     Cowper:  Talk,  i.  «. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  'interwoven  or  inter- 
mixed ;  to  intersect. 

"  Their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing." 

Longfellow  :  Emngeline,  ii.  4. 

^f  Interlacing  arches : 

Arch. :  Circular  arches  which  intersect  each 


INTERLACING   ARCHES. 


other.    They  are  frequently  found  in  Norman 
arcades  of  the  twelfth  century. 

in  ter-la9ed ,  a.    [INTERLACE.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  INTERFRETTED  (q.v.). 

*  In-ter-laje'-me'nt,  *.    [Eng.  interlace; 
-ment.]    The  state  of  being  interlaced  ;  inter- 
mixture ;  insertion  between. 

in-ter-lald,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INTERLAY,  v.] 

In-tor-lam'-lil-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  —  be- 
tween, among,  and  taraina  =  a  plate.]  Placed 
between  laminae  or  plates  ;  inclosed  in  laminae. 

In-ter-l&m'-I-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  lamination  (q.v.).J  The  state  of  being 
interlaminated. 

*  in-ter-lapse'.   s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lapse,  s.  (q.v.).J    The  lapse  of  time  between 
two  events  ;  an  interval. 

"These  dregs  are  calcined  into  such  salts,  which, 
after  a  short  interlapse  of  time,  produce  coughs."— 
Harvey :  On  Consumption. 

in-ter-lard',  v.t.     [Fr.  entrelarder.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  mix  fat  meat  with  lean  ;  to 
diversify  lean  with  fat. 

"  Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  inter- 
larded."  Dray  ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  26. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  intermix  ;   to   interpose ;   to   insert 
between. 

"  I  will  not  overpasse  the  multitude  of  others,  but 
interlard  (as  it  were)  and  disperse  them  among."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxxiv.  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  mix  ;  to  diversify  by  mixture. 

"  They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy. "     J.  Philipt :  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

*  in-ter-lard -ment,   *.     [Eng.    interlard; 
'ment. ]    Intermixture.    (Richardson :  Clarissa, 
iii.  89.) 


*  in-ter-lay1,  v.t.  TPref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  lay 
(•l.v.).]  To  lay  or  place  between  or  among. 

"This  chain  of  nature  might  be  interlaid 
Between  the  father  and  his  high  intents, 
To  hold  him  back."  Daniel :  Civil  Wan,  Iv.  TO. 

»  in'-ter-leaf,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  anu  Eng.  leaf 
(q.v.).]  A  leaf  inserted  between  or  among 
other  leaves ;  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  a  book. 

In-ter-leave',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
leaf  (pi.  leaves).]  To  insert  a  leaf  or  leaves 
between  others  in  a  book.  (Generally  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

"  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  interleaved 
pocket-almanack."—  Warburtan  :  Worki,  i.  87. 

*In-ter-lT-bel,  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  libel 
'    (q.v.).]     To  libel  mutually  or  reciprocally. 

in-ter-lig'-nJ-um,  s.  [Lat.  inter  =  between, 
and  lignum^  wood.] 

Arch. :  The  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
tie-beams. 

in  ter-lme',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  entreligner,  from 
Low  Lat.  interlineo ;  from  Lat.  inter  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  linea  =  a  line  ;  Fr.  inter- 
ligner;  Sp.  &  Port,  interlinear;  Ital.  inter- 
lineare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines. 

"  When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with 
another,  he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue."— Locke :  On  Education. 

2.  To  write  or  print  between  the  lines  of, 
as  for  purposes  of  correction  or  addition. 

"The  minute  they  had  signed  was  in  some  places 
dashed  aud  interlined."  —  Ournet :  Site,  of  Reform. 
(an.  1530). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write  words  between  the 
lines  of  others  already  written. 

"  C  write,  indite,  I  point.  I  rase,  I  quote, 
I  interline.  I  blot,  correct,  I  note/' 

Drayton  :  Matilda  to  K.  John, 

in-ter-lin'-e-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lineal  (q.v.).]  "Between  lines ;  interlinear. 

in-ter-lin'-e-ar,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  interlin- 
ealis ;  from  Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among,  and 
linea  —  a  line  ;  Fr.  interlineaire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Written  or  printed  between 
lines  already  written  or  printed. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  or  more  words  written 
or  printed  between  lines  already  written  or 
printed. 

"  Scoring  the  margeut  with  his  blazing  stars. 
And  huudreth  crooked  interlinear!." 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  iv.,  sat  1. 

T  Interlinear  System :  The  same  as  HAMII/- 
TON IAN  SYSTEM  (q.v.). 

In-ter-lin'-e-ar-I-l*,  Xn-ter-lin'-e'-ar- 

ly,  ado.     [Eng.  interlineary,  interlinear  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  interlinear  manner  ;  by  interlineation. 

"Certaiue  common  principles  there  are  (together 
with  this  law)  interlinearily  written  in  the  tables  of 
the  heart."— Bp.  Sail :  The  Great  Impostor. 

*  in-ter-lin'-e-ar-jr,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  interim 
near;  -y.] 

A.  Asadj. :  The  same  as  INTERLINEAR  (q.v.). 

"  I  have  looked  into  Paguiu's  interlineary  version." 
— Law  :  Theory  of  Jleligion,  pt.  ii. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  book  having  interlineations. 

"  Not  to  reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of  interlineariel 
breviaries,  synopses,  and  otlier  loitering  gear.™— JW- 
ton  :  Of  Unlicenied  Printing. 

in-ter-lln-e-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  interlineation.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  interlining  or  inserting  words 
between  others  already  written  or  printed. 

2.  That  which  is  interlined ;  one  or  more 
words  inserted  between  the  lines  of  others 
already  written  or  printed. 

"  There  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied,  and 
more  deformed  with  interlineationt."— Johnson :  Life 
of  Pope. 

B.  Law :  An  alteration  of  a  written  instru- 
ment, and  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  words 
after  it  has  been  engrossed. 

In-ter-lin'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  interlin(e);  -ing.} 
An  interlineation. 

"  At  the  end,  the  register  and  clerk  of  the  court  do 
not  only  attest  it  with  their  hands  and  marks,  but 
reckon  up  the  number  of  the  laws,  with  the  inter- 
liningt  that  are  ill  every  page."— Gurnet  :  Hist.  Reform 
[an.  1529). 

* in-ter-link',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-;  and  Eng. 
link  (q.v.).]  To  link  together;  to  connect 
together  by  uniting  links ;  to  join  closely 
together. 

"  These  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked,  which 
contain,  and  ar»at  the  same  time  contained.— • 
Art  of  Painting,  }  71. 


tate,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  con:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    oo  «-e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


interlink— intermediary 
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*  in'-ter-llnk,  s.  [INTERLINK,  ».]  An  inter- 
mediate link  or  connection  ;  an  intermediate 
step  in  a  process  of  reasoning. 

In-ter-lob'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
lobular.]  Situated  between  lobes. 

interlobular  emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  One  of  two  forms  of  emphysema, 
the  other  being  of  the  vesicular  type.  In  both 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  blending  of  them  into  one  large  cystic 
cavity  with  effacement  of  their  blood-vessels 
and  anaemia  of  the  lung,  causing  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  anasarca,  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  interlobular- 
emphysema  air  infiltrates  the  meshes  of  the 
lung  connective-tissue. 

In  ter  lo-ca'  tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
location  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  placing  between  ; 
interposition. 

In-ter-lock',  v.t.  [Pref  inter-,  and  Eng.  lock 
(q.v.).]  To  unite,  communicate  with,  or  act 
in  association  with  each  other. 

"  My  lady,  with  her  fingers  interlocked.' 

Tennyson  :  Aylmer'i  Field,  199. 

fa  ter-lock'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.  [INTER- 
LOCK, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Railway  Eng. :  The  term  given  to  a  principle 
or  system,  applied  by  means  of  mechanism 
called  locking-gear,  to  levers  used  for  working 
the  signals  and  switches  of  railways,  whereby 
the  levers  are  prevented  from  be'ing  worked 
otherwise  than  in  consecutive  and  prearranged 
order  consistent  with  safety.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  no  signalman,  through  in- 
advertence or  carelessness,  can  give  conflicting 
or  dangerous  signals. 

Interlocking -signals,  s.pl.  [INTER- 
LOCKING.] 

Interlocking-switches,  s.pl.  [INTER- 
LOCKING.] 

*in-ter-16-CU'-tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
locutionem,  accus.  of  interlocutio  =  a  speaking 
between  :  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  locutio 
=  a  speaking  [LOCUTION]  ;  Sp.  interlocution; 
Ital.  interlocuzione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Interchange  of  speech  ;  dialogue,  conver- 
sation. 


h,  without  a  good  speech  of 
less."— Bacon :   Essays ;   Of 


"  A  good  continued 
interlocution,  shows 
Discourse. 

2.  Alternate,  orantiphonal  speech  or  singing. 

"  It  is  done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  re- 
tnni  of  sentences  from  side  to  side."— Hooker :  Eccle- 
tiastiral  Polity,  bk.  v.,  I  SI. 

3.  Intermediate  discussion  or  argument. 

II.  Law :  An  intermediate  or  decree  before 
final  decision  ;  an  interlocutory  decree  or  de- 
cision. 

"These  things  are  called  accidental,  because  some 
new  incident  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them,  on 
which  the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  interlocution." — 
Aylifft:  Partgon. 

In-ter-loc'-u-tor.  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and'tocwtor  =  a  speaker;  locutus,  pa. 
par.  otloquor  =  to  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   One  who  takes  part  in  a 
dialogue  or  conversation. 

"  Nor  need  I  make  the  interlocutors  speak  otherwise 
than  freely  In  a  dialogue."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  462. 

2.  Scots  Law :   A  decree  or  judgment  pro- 
nounced in  the  course  of  a  suit,  but  which 
does  not  finally  decide  the  cause  ;  an  interlo- 
cutory decree. 

In-ter-loc'-u-tor-y,  *  in-ter-loc-u-tor- 

ie,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  interlocutor ;  -y ;  Fr.  inter- 
iocutoire ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  interlocutorio.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Jjang. :  Consisting  of  dialogue  ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  dialogue  or  conversa- 
tion. 

"  The  recitative  consequently  is  of  two  kinds,  narra- 
tive and  interlocutory."— Jago :  Adam;  An  Oratorio. 

2.  Law :   Intermediate  ;  not  final  or  defini- 
tive ;  applied  to  an  order,  decree,  or  judgment 
given  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  or  on  some  in- 
termediate question  before  the  final  decision. 

"  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  judgment  here  given 
is  not  final,  but  merely  interlocutory ;  for  there  are 
afterwards  further  proceedings  to  be  had.  when  the 
defendant  hath  put  in  a  better  answer."— Blaclatont  : 
Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  24. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  digression  or  discussion 
interpolated  into  a  discourse. 


*In-ter-l5c'-u-trl9e,  *In-ter-l6c'-u- 

trlx,  s.  [Formed  from  interlocutor,  on  analogy 
of  such  words  as  administratrix,  &c.]  A 
female  interlocutor. 

"To  serve  her  as  audience  and  inttrlocutrice."~ 
C.  Bronte :  Jane  Byre,  ch.  xiv. 

*  In-ter-16pe'f  v.i.     [INTERLOPER.]    To  run 
between  parties  and  intercept  the  advantage 
that  one  would  gain  from  the  other ;  to  traffic 
without  a  proper  licence  ;  to  forestall  others, 
to  intermeddle  ;    to  interfere  officiously    in 
matters  with  which  one  has  no  concern. 

"  But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name. 
Called  her  an  interloping'dKme." 

Cotton  :  Lift,  Vision  8. 

In' -ter- lop -er,  s.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  anuDut.  looper  =  a  runner,  from  loopen 
(cogn.  with  Eng.  leap)  =  to  run.] 

*  1.  One  who  intercepts  or  forestalls  the  trade 
or  traffic  of  another ;  one  who  trades  without 
being  legally  authorized. 

"All  those  interloper*  who  bring  their  woollen 
manufacture  directly  thither."— Temple:  Letter  t» 
Merchant  Adventurers,  March  26, 1675. 

2.  One  who  interferes  or  intermeddles  offi- 
ciously in  matters  with  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern ;  one  who  intrudes  himself  into  a  place 
or  position  to  which  he  has  no  claim  ;  an 
intruder. 

"  The  competition  of  these  interlopers  did  not  be- 
come really  formidable  till  the  year  \W)."—Hacauhiy  : 
Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  xvili. 

*  in'-ter-lop-ing,  *.     [INTERLOPE,  v.]     In' 

trusion,  insertion,  interpolation. 

"  You  should  have  given  so  much  honour  then  to  the 
word  .  . .  without  the  interloping  of  a  liturgy  for  them 
to  bite  at."— Hilton :  Animad.  upon  the  Itemons.  De- 
fence. 

*  in-ter-lu'-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  interlucatus,  pa. 

par.  of  interluco  =  to  lighten  by  clearing  away 
useless  branches  :  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  lux  (genit.  lucis)  —  light]  To  let  in  light 
by  clearing  away  branches,  &c.  (Cockeram.) 

*  fn-ter-lu-ca'-tion,  ».     [Lat.  interlucatio, 

from  interlucatus.]  [INTEBLUCATE.]  The  act 
of  letting  in  light  by  clearing  away  branches, 
&c. ;  theact  of  thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light. 

*  In-ter-lu'-cent,  a.     [Lat.  interlucens,  pr. 
par.  of  interlui'eo,  from  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  luceo  —  to  shine.]    Shining  between. 

In'-ter-lude,  s.  [Low  Lat.  interludium,  from 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  ludus  =  a  game, 
a  play  ;  Fr.  interlude.] 

1.  An  entertainment  exhibited  on  a  stage 
between  the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the 
play  and  the  afterpiece,  to  occupy  the  time 
while  the  actors  are  changing  their  dresses,  or 
the  scenes,  &c.,are  being  shifted. 

"  Every  man's  name  which  is  thought  fit,  through 
all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke 
and  duchess."— Shakesp.  :  Midtummer  Jfighfs  Dream, 
1.2. 

2.  The  name  given  to  dramatic  compositions 
in  England  from  the  time  when  they  super- 
seded the  old  miracle  or  mystery  plays  till 
the  period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 

"  Many  of  the  old  interludes  and  Moralities  before 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  were  chiefly,  but  uot  entirely, 
composed  of  lines  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables ;  and 
that  sort  of  metre  was  generally  appropriated  to  the 
Vice  in  the  Moralities,  and  to  the  clown  or  buffoon  in 
other  interludes."— it  alone  :  Dryden  ;  On  Dramatick 
Poesy.  (Note.) 

3.  A  piece  of  music,  either  impromptu  or 
prepared,  played  between  the  acts  of  a  drama, 
the  verses  of  a  canticle  or  hymn,  or  between 
certain  portions  of  a  church  service. 

*  In'-ter-lud-Sd,  a.     [Eng.  interlud(e)  ;  -fd.  ] 
Inserted  as  an  interlude  ;  having  interludes. 

»In'-ter-lud-er,*Sn'-ter-lud-er,  s.  [Eng. 
interlud(e);  -er.]  One  who  performs  in  an 
interlude. 

"  They  make  all  their  schollers  play-boyes !  Is't  not 
a  fine  sight,  to  see  all  our  children  made  tnterluderi  t " 
—Ben  Jonton :  Staple  of  .Vetoes,  act  iii. 

*  in-ter-lu'-en-cy,  s.     [Lat.  interluens,  pr. 
par.  of  interluo  =  to  flow  between ;  inter-  = 
between,  among,  and  luo  =  to  wash,  to  lave.] 
A  flowing  between,  water  interposed. 

"Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  are  now 
disjoined  by  the  interluency  of  the  sea,  might  have 
been  formerly  contiguous."— Bale:  Oriff.  of  Mankind, 

p.  193. 

« In-ter-lu'-nar,    *  In-ter-ln'-nar-tf,   a. 

[Lat.  inter-  —  between,  among,  and  Eng.  lunar, 
lunary.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  that  time 
when  the  moon,  being  about  to  change,  is  in- 
visible. 

"  And  silent  as  the  moon  .  .  . 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 

iftlton :  Samson  Agonlttei,  IS. 


In  -  ter  -  mar  -  riage,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  marriage  (q.v.).]  Marriages  between 
families,  tribes,  or  nations,  when  each  takes 
and  gives  in  marriage. 

"  Intermarriages  were  no  longer  possible  except  be- 
tween equal  rauks.*— Rhys  David:  Hibbert  Lecture* 
(1881),  p.  24. 

in   ter   mar -ried,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [!NTEB- 

MABRY.] 

In-ter-mar'-rjf,  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
marry  (q.v.).]  To  become  connected  by  mar- 
riage ;  to  give  and  take  in  marriage. 

"A  similar  hard-aud-fast  line  preventing  any  on* 
belonging  to  the  lion- Aryan  tribes  from  intermarrying 
with  ail  Aryan  family."— Rhys  David:  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures (1881),  p.  23. 

In-ter  max  II  lae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  inter-,  and 
pi.  of  maxilla  =  the  jawbone,  the  jaw.] 

Anat.  (Human  &  Compar.) :  Two  bones 
situated  between  the  two  superior  maxillae  in 
the  Vertebra ta.  In  man  and  some  monkeys 
they  anchylose  with  the  maxillae  so  as  not  to 
be  distinguishable  in  the  adult.  Where  exist- 
ent, the  intermaxillae  form  the  front  part  of 
the  upper  jaw  and  support  its  incisor  teeth. 
Called  also  Premaxillaries. 

In-ter-max-iT-lar-y,  a.  &  t.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  maxillary  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  (Human  &  Compar.) :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  intermaxillae  (q.v.);  situated  between 
the  maxillae  or  jaw  bones. 

B.  As  most.  (PI.) :  The  intermaxillae  (q.v.). 

*  in'-ter-mean,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and   Eng. 
mean  (q.v.).]    Something  done  in  the  mean- 
time. 

*  In  ter-me-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  inter-  —  be- 
tween,  among,  and   meatus  —  a  passage.}    A 
flowing  or  passing  between. 

m  ter  med  die,  *  en  ter  med  le,  *  in- 
ter-med-le,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  entremedler, 
entremesler  =  to  intermingle,  from  entre  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  mesler  =  to  meddle.  ] 
*  A.  Trans. :  To  intermix,  to  intermingle. 

"  Many  a  rose-leaf e  full  long 
Was  intermedled  there  among." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  904. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  meddle  or  interfere  offi- 
ciously in  the  affairs  of  others  in  which  one 
has  no  concern  ;  to  interpose  or  interfere  im- 
properly. 

"  Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  Joy." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  2M. 

In-ter-me'd'-dler,  *.  [Eng.  intermeddUf); 
-er.]  One  who  intermeddles  or  interferes  offi- 
ciously in  matters  with  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern. 

*  In-ter-med'-dle7s6me,,a.     [Eng.   inter- 
meddle; -some.]    Given  to  intermeddling  or 
interfering ;  meddlesome. 

*  In  ter  med   die  some-nese,  s.  [Eng. 

intermeddlesome ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  iutermeddlesome. 

*  in'-  ter  -  mode,  *.    [Fr. ;  Ital.  intermedio, 
from  Lat.  inter-  =  between,  among,  andraedi'u* 
=  the  middle.]    An  interlude  ;  a  short  musical 
dramatic  piece. 

*  In-ter-me'-di-a-cy^  s.  [Eng.  intermedia(te)  ; 

-cj/.J    The  quality  or  state  of  being  interme- 
diate ;  interposition,  intervention. 

"The  auditory  nerve  is  affected  by  the  impression* 
made  on  the  membrane  by  only  the  intermediary  of 
the  columella."— Dtrrham ;  Physico-Theoloyy.  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii.  (Note  20.) 

*in-ter-me'-di-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eug.  medial  (q.v.).]  Lying  m  the  middle  or 
between ;  intervening. 

"Through  all  the  intermedial  region*  of  clonda."— 
Bisho/>  Taylor  :  Sermons,  voL  L,  ter.  IS. 

*  In-ter-me'-dl-an,  a.    [Lat.  inter-=  be- 
tween,  among,   and"  medius  =  the   middle.] 
Lying  between  ;  intermediate. 

*  In-ter-me'-di-ar-y,  s.  &  a.    [INTERME- 
DIATE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  inter- 
venes or  is  intermediate ;  an  agent  interposed; 
a  medium. 

"  The  Crown  Princess  was  the  principal  intermediary 
In  bringing  about  the  purchase."— Pall  Mall  tfattttt, 
Feb.  23,  1884. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ore*.  Lang. :  Lying  between,  intervening 
intermediate. 


b6il,  btfy;  ptfut,  jotr-1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  tion,  fion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  ah  us.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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2.  CrystaUog.  (Of  secondary  planes) :  Inter- 
mediate between  the  planes  on  an  edge,  and 
those  on  an  angle. 

In-ter-me'-di-ate,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  intermediat, 
from  Lat.  inter'  =  between,  among,  and  me- 
diatus,  pa.  par.  of  medio  =  to  halve ;  medius 
=  the  middle  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  intermedia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lying  or  being  in  the  middle 
place  or  degree  between  two  extremes  ;  lying 
between ;   intervening,    interposing ;   in   the 
middle  :  as,  an  intermediate  space   between 
two  rivers,  an  intermediate  position  or  rank,  &c. 

"  Employed  the  intermediate  time  In  collecting  hii 
lather's  forces.  "—Maton  :  Caractacut.  ( Argt ) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm. :  A  substance  added  to  a  medicinal 
compound  to  enable  the  other  ingredients  to 
combine. 

intermediate  frame,  «. 

Spinn. :  The  second  fly-frame ;  an  inter- 
mediate, in  order  of  time,  between  the  slab- 
bing and  the  roving  frame. 

intermediate  shaft,  .-•.  The  shaft  cross- 
ing the  frame  of  a  marine-engine,  to  connect 
toe  two  engines  and  two  paddle-wheels. 

intermediate-state,  s. 

1.  TheoL,  &e. :   The  state  of  the  soul  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection .  (For  Jewish 
views  on  the  subject,  see  Hades.)    Christian 
opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to 
two :  one  that  there  is  a  place  distinct  from 
both  heaven  and  hell  in  which  disembodied 
souls  are  kept  till  the  resurrection  [HADES, 
LIMBUS,  PURGATORY],  the  other  that  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  at  death  becoming  perfect  in 
holiness,  immediately  pass  to  heaven,  whilst 
those  of  the  wicked,  now  beyond  the  power  of 
being  regenerated,  go  to  hell  in  anticipation 
of  the  judgment  day.     The  Greek  and  the 
Roman  Churches  hold  the  first  opinion,  whilst 
the  Calvinistic  or  Puritan  theology  accepts  the 
latter  view. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  most  notable  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  an  intermediate  state  was 
that  raised  by  some  discourses  of  Pope  John 
XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

intermediate-terms,  s.  pi. 

Arith.  &  Alg. :  In  a  progression  the  first  and 
last  terms  are  called  extremes,  the  remaining 
ones  are  called  intermediate  terms  or  simply 
means.  Thus  in  the  proportion,  3  :  6  : :  4  :  8, 
6  and  8  are  the  intermediate  terms. 

*  In-ter  me  di-ate,  v.  i.  [INTERMEDIATE,  a.] 
To  intervene,  to  interpose,  to  interfere. 

"  Opposing  yo\nintermediatingimthoTity.*— Milton: 
Letters  of  State ;  To  Guttavus  Adolphut. 

*  In-ter-me'-dl-ate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inter- 
mediate; -ly.]    By  way  of  intervention. 

*  Jn-ter-me-dl-a'-tion,  s.      [Pref.   inter-, 
and  Eng.  mediation  (q.v.).]    Intervention,  in- 
terposition. 

*  in-tor-me'-dl-a-tor,  *.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Bug.  mediator  (q.v.).]     One  who  intervenes 
between  two  parties ;  a  mediator. 

*  Jn-ter-me'-di-ous,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and   medius  =  the  middle.] 
Intermediate,  intervening. 

*  Jn-ter-me'-dl-um,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  medium  (q.v.).J 

1.  Intermediate  space. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument. 

*  in-ter-mSlT,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  entremesler; 
Fr.  entremeler.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mix,  to  mingle,  to  intermingle. 

"  The  life  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  inter- 
melted  with  much  bitterness. "—Fither :  Psalms. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

"  To  .  .  .  boldly  intermett 
With  holy  things." 

Martian :  Scourge  of  rillany. 

JCn-ter'  mcnt.  *  en  tere  ment,  *.  [Fr. 
entem-meiit,  from  enterrer.]  The  act  of  in- 
terring, burial,  sepulture. 

*  In  ter  men  tion,  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  mention  (q.v.).]     To  mention  amongst 
other  things  ;  to  include  in  mentioning. 

*  In  -ter  mess,  s.    [Probably  intended  as  an 
English  form  of  intermezzo  (q.v.).]     An  inter- 
lude ;  a  short  dramatic  piece. 

"  Some  other  intermesses  which  might  divert  within 
dor**."— Enelyn  :  Memoirs,  Aug.  4,  1690. 


in  ter  met  a  car  pal,   a.      [Pref.    inter-, 
and  Eng.  mefacarpal.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  hand :  as,  intermetacarpal  articulations. 
(Quain.) 


in  ter  mez  -zo  (mez  as  metz),  s.    [Ital.] 


*  in-ter-rai'-cate,  v.i.     [Lat.  intermicatum, 
sup.   of   intermico,    from    inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  mico  =  to  shine.]    To  shine  be- 
tween or  among. 

*!n-ter-ml-ca'-tion,  s.  [INTERMICATE.]  The 
act  or  state  of  shining  between  or  among. 

*  In-ter-mi-gra'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  migration  (q.v.).]     Motion  or  removal  of 
two  families  from  one  country  to  another,  so 
that  each  takes  the  home  of  the  other ;  inter- 
change of  dwelling-places. 

"  Though  the  continent  be  but  one,  as  to  point  of 
access,  mutual  intercourse,  and  possibility  of  intermi- 
grationt."—Hale90rig.  of  Mankind,  p.  iuO. 

In  ter'-min  a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  intermina- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  terminus  =  an  end  ; 
Ital.  interminabile ;  Sp.  interminable.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Boundless,  endless,  unlimited,  illimitable, 
infinite. 

••  Seas  of  snow  that  shine 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine." 

Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  Protracted  so  as  to  be  apparently  end- 
less ;  wearisomely  protracted. 

"The  debates  were  long  »ud  sharp  :  »nd  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  work  was  interminable." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  Deity ;  the  Infinite 
Being. 

"A*  if  they  would  confine  the  interminable 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript." 

Milinn:  Samton  Agonists*,  307. 

In-ter'-min-a-ble-ness, ».  [Eng.  intermin- 
able; -ness.]  '  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interminable ;  endlessness. 

in-ter'-mln-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  intermina- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  interminable  manner  or 
degree ;  endlessly. 

"A  kingdome  restored  magnificently,  interminably." 
—Up.  Hall:  Contempt. ;  Christ  Transfigured. 

*  in-teV-min-ate,   a.     [Lat.    interm.ina.tus, 
from  in-  =  not",  and  terminatus  —  bounded, 
limited  :  termino  =  to  end,  to  limit ;  Ital.  in- 
terminato ;  Sp.  interminado ;   Fr.  intermine.] 
Unbounded,  unlimited,  boundless. 

"  But  her  estate 

In  passing  his,  was  so  interminate 
For  wealth  and  honour." 

Chapman  :  Bero  A  Leander,  seat.  v. 

Interminate  decimal,  s. 

Arith. :  A  decimal  which  may  be  carried  on 
ad  infinitum,  as  a  repeater.  Thus  i  reduced 
to  a  decimal  become  '3333,  <fec.,  ad  infinitum, 
and  is  written  3.  An  infinite  decimal.  [IN- 
FINITE.] 

*  in  ter'  min-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  interminatus, 
pa.    par.   of  interminor:    inter-   =    between, 
among,  and  minor  —  to  threaten  ;  mince  = 
threats.]    To  threaten,  to  menace. 

"  Enough,  enough  of  these  interminated  judgments." 
—Hull :  Remains,  p.  16A 

*  In  ter   min  at  ed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  terminated.  |    Boundless,  endless,  inter- 
minable. 

"  To  follow  her  interminated  way.' 

Akenside :  fmayination,  i. 

* in-ter-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  interminatio, 
from  interminatus,  pa.  par.  of  interminor.  ]  A 
threat,  a  menace. 

"With  threatenings  and  interminationi  of  his  severe 
Judgement  against  them."— Op.  Taylor:  Din.  from 
Popery,  pi.  iL,  bk.  ii..  i  6. 

*  In  ter  mined ,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mine  (q.v.).]     Intersected  with  mines. 

"  Her  earth  with  allom  veins  so  richly  intermin'd." 
Dmyton  :  Poly-Olbion,  >.  28. 

In-ter  mirV  gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  mingle  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans. :   To  mingle,  to  mix  amongst 
others,  to  intermix. 

"  The  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermin- 
gled." Longfellow :  Evangeline,  t.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  mingled, 
mixed,  or  incorporated  with  others. 

"  Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick." 

Camper  :  Talk,  I.  347. 


*  In-ter-min'-gle-dom,  s.     [Eng.  intermin- 
gle ; -dom.]  Mixture.  (Richardson:  Grandison, 
vi.  184.) 

*  In  -ter-mise,  s.     [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  missus,  pa.  par.  otmitto  =  to  send.] 
Interference,  interposition. 

*  In'-ter-miss,   s.      [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
and  missus  =  sent.]    An  interval. 

"  In  which  short  intermits  the  king  relapsed  to  his 
former  errour."— Hist,  of  Edward  II.,  p.  94  (16t>o). 

mtermiss'ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  intermissionem,  from  intermissio  =  a  leav- 
ing off,  from  intermissus,  pa.  par.  of  inter- 
mitto  =  to  leave  off :  inter-  =;  between,  among, 
and  mltto  —  to  send ;  Sp.  intermision  ;  ItaL 
intermissio  tie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting  ;  cessa- 
tion  or  discontinuance  for  a  time;   pause; 
intermediate  stop,  interruption,  rest. 

"They  answered  one  another  without  intermission." 
—Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt  i. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  discontinued  or  dis- 
used ;  disuse,  neglect. 

"Words  borrowed  of  antiquity,  have  the  authority 
of  years,  and  out  of  their  intermission  do  win  to  them- 
selves a  kind  of  grace-like  newness."— Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

*  3.  Intervening  time  ;  interval. 

"Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

*  4.  Interposition,  intervention. 

"  In  any  part  meddle  by  way  of  friendly  intermit- 
tion."—Heylin  :  Hist.  Presbyterian*,  p.  W8. 

II.  Pathol.(ofafever):  Temporary  cessation 
of  a  paroxysm. 

*  in-ter-mls'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  intermissus,  pa. 
par.  of  intermitto.]    [INTERMISSION.]    Having 
temporary  cessations  ;  not  continuous ;  inter- 
mittent ;  coining  by  fits. 

"Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eye». 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

In  ter-mit',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intermitto  =  to 
send  apart,  to  interrupt.  [INTERMISSION.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  leave  or  discontinue  for  a 
time ;  to  cease  temporarily ;  to  forbear,  to 
interrupt,  to  suspend. 

"  The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had 
never  been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  ti  j 
expedition."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  leave  off  or  cease  for  a 
time  ;  to  cease  or  relax  at  intervals. 

"  Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intermitting  breath. 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  v.  498. 

t  m-ter-mlt'-tence,  s.  [Eng.  intermittent) ; 
-ce.]  The  act  or  state  of  intermitting ;  inter- 
mission. (Prof.  Tyndall  in  Annandale.) 

In  ter- mlt' -tent,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  intermittent, 
pr.  par.  of  intermitto  —  to  intermit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
intermittent;  Ital.  intermittent^ ;  Sp.  intermi* 
tente.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  inter- 
vals ;  not  in  continual  action  or  force. 

"  The  doctor  is  curing  her  almost  as  one  of  an  intrr- 
mittent-feter."— Boyle :  Works,  vi.  477. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  intermittent  fever  (q.v.). 
If  Intermittent  action  of  the  heart : 

Pathol. :  A  morbid  state,  in  which,  after 
the  heart  has  made  a  certain  number  of  regular 
beats,  it  misses  one.  It  arises  from  dyspepsia, 
temporary  debility,  the  use  of  tobacco,  &c. 

intermittent-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  [AGUE]. 
Intermittent-fountain,  s. 

Hydmul. :  A  stoppered  glass  globe,  nearly 
two-thirds  filled  with  water.  The  globe  has 
two  or  three  capillary  tubulures,  curved  down- 
wards, for  the  egress  of  the  water.  A  glass 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  terminates  above, 
within  the  glass  globe  .near  its  top,  and  the 
lower  part,  just  above  a  small  aperture,  in' 
a  dish  supports  the  apparatus.  The  water 
flows  out  by  the  tubulures  till  it  rises  in  the 
dish  high  enough  to  close  the  lower  end  of 
the  glass  tube,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  external  air,  the  pressure  of  which  is  need- 
ful to  continue  the  flow;  the  water  then  ceases 
to  run  out. 

intermittent-gear,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  having  a  part  of  its  cogs  cut 
away ;  mutilated  gear. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  at  intervals  by  a  cog, 
cam,  ratchet,  rack,  or  lever;  as  in  counting- 
machines,  meters,  registers,  escapements,  Ac. 
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Intermittent-light,  s.  One  of  the  cha- 
racters of  light  exhibited  from  lighthouses 
nnder  the  catoptric  system.  The  variations 
or  different  characteristics  of  lights  enable  a 
mariner  coming  within  sight  of  them  on  a 
coast  to  determine  his  geographical  position 
and  bearings.  The  intermittent  light  bursts 
suddenly  into  view,  remains  steady  a  short 
time,  and  is  then  eclipsed  for  half  a  minute. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  shades 
in  front  of  the  reflectors,  alternately  display- 
ing and  hiding  the  light.  [FLASHING-LIGHT.] 

intermittent-pulse,  .-•. 

Pathol. :  A  pulse  which,  beatisg steadily  for 
•  time,  then  intermits.  It  arises  chiefly  from 
the  innervation  of  the  heart,  and  follows  on 
some  physical  or  moral  shock  to  the  system. 

intermittent  siphon,  s. 

Hydraul.  :  A  vessel  having  a  siphon  with 
its  shorter  leg  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  longer  leg  passing  through  it.  A 
continuous  supply  of  water  being  provided, 
the  level  gradually  rises,  both  in  the  vessel 
and  the  tube,  to  the  top  of  the  siphon,  and 
an  outflow  begins.  It  being  arranged  that 
this  should  be  more  rapid  than  the  inflow, 
the  siphon  is  gradually  emptied,  and  the 
water  ceases  to  come  forth. 

Intermittent-spring,  s. 

Hydrol. :  A  natural  spring  which  alternately 
flows  and  stops.  A  cavity  is  more  or  less 
slowly  filled  by  springs,  and  then  at  intervals 
emptied  by  fissures,  so  shaped  and  placed  as 
to  constitute  natural  intermittent  siphons. 
Intermittent  springs  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

intermittent  wheel,  s.  The  name  in- 
cludes all  the  escape-wheels  ;  counting  wheels 
in  meters,  arithmometers,  and  registers  ;  stop- 
motions  in  clocks  and  watches,  ratchet  move- 
ments, &C. ,  &C. 

In  ter  mit'  ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [INTKRMIT.] 
Ceasing  or  relaxing  at  intervals  ;  intermittent. 

intermitting  -  spring,  ».  [INTERMIT- 
TENT-SPRING.] 

*  in-ter-mlt'-tlng-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  intermit- 
ting ;  -ly.]     In  an  intermitting  or  intermittent 
manner  ;  with  intermissions  ;  at  intervals. 

"  Suffering  it  to  look  up  but  intermUtingly."—Moun- 
tugue  :  Devoute  Euayet,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vi.  5  2. 

In  ter-mix',  v.t.  &  t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
rou;(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mix  or  mingle  with  others  ; 
to  intermingle. 

"They  sing  praises  unto  God,  which  they  intermix 
with  instruments  of  music."— Sir  T.  Mor« :  Utopia 
(ed.  Robinson),  bk.  it,  cli.  xi. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  become  intermingled  or 
Incorporated  with  others  ;  to  be  intermingled. 

In  ter-mixed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INTERMIX.] 

*  In-ter-mix'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intermixed ; 
•ly.]    In  an  intermixed  manner ;  with  inter- 
mixture. 

•In-ter-mlx'-tlon  (x  as  k),  *ln-ter- 
mix-  cl-on,.-.  [l^at.  inter-  —  between,  among, 
and  mixtio  =  a  mixing.]  The  same  as  INTER- 
MIXTURE ((J.  V.). 

"True  christen  people  in  this  world,  which,  without 
intermixcion  of  obstinate  heresies,  protease  theryghte 
catholike  faith."— Sir  T.  More :  Worket,  p.  202. 

In-ter-mix'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
mixture  (q.v.).]" 

1.  The  act  or  process   of  intermixing  or 
mixing  together. 

"  Both  were  marked 
By  circumstance  with  intermixture  fine." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  r. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  or 
more  ingredients. 

3.  An    admixture  ;    something  additional 
mingled  in  a  mass. 

"He may  indeed  judte  certain  intermixture*  of  ad- 
versity to  be  projwr  for  onr  improvement."— Blair  : 
Workt,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  v. 

*  in-ter-mo-bir-i-t&  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  •mobility  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  capable  of  moving  amongst  each  other, 
as  the  particles  of  a  fluid. 

In-ter-mo-clll'-li-6n,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  modillion  (q.v.).J 
Arch. :  The  space  between  two  modillions. 

*  In-ter-mon'-tane,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  montanits  =  pertaining  to 


mountains ;  mons  (genit.  montU)  =  a  moun- 
tain.]   Between  mountains. 

*  In-ter-mun'-dane,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  mundanus  =  pertaining  to 
the  world  ;  mundus  =  the  world.]    Being  or 
existing    between    worlds,   or   between    orb 
and  orb. 

"The  vast  distance  between  these  great  bodies  are 
called  interniundiine  spaced." — Locke:  Element!  of 
Jfatural  PhUoiophy,  ch.  ii. 

*  m-ter-mun'-di-an,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween,   among,    and    mundus  =  the   world.] 
Intermundane. 

In-ter-mur'-al,  a.  [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  muralis  =  pertaining  to  a  wall ; 
murus=  a  wall.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  or  being  within  walls. 

2.  A  not.  £  Pathol. :  Between  the  intestinal 
walls. 

If  There  are  sometimes  intermural  intes- 
tinal obstructions,  as  cancerous  stricture, 
non-cancerous  stricture,  and  intussusception, 
with  or  without  polypi. 

*  in  ter  mure ,  v.t.    [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  murvs  —  a  wall.]    To  surround 
with  or  inclose  in  walls.    (Ford.) 

in-ter-mus'-cn-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  muscular  "(fl-v.).J  Lying  or  being  be- 
tween the  muscles. 

inter-muscular  septa,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  fibrous  partitions  binding  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  arm  to  the  humerus.  They 
are  called  the  External  and  Internal  Inter- 
muscular  Septa. 

*  in-ter-mu-ta'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  mutation  (q.v.).]    Mutual  or  reciprocal 
change  or  mutation  ;  interchange. 

*  in-ter-mu'-tu-al,  a.     [Pref.   inter-,  aid 
Eng.  mutual  (q'.v.).]    Mutual,  reciprocal,  al- 
ternate. 

"  By  intermutual  TOWS  protesting  there. 
This  never  to  reveal."       Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  ill.  K. 

*  In-ter-mu'-tU-al-l^,    adv.     [Eng.    inter- 
mutual;  -ly.]    Mutually,  reciprocally. 

"And  intermutually  there  ratified 
With  protestations."       Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  vii.  80. 

» in'-tern,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  interne,  from  Lat. 
internus  =  inward,  from  inter-  =  within,  be- 
tween ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  interno.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Internal,  intestine,  domestic. 

"The  inland  towns  are  most  flourishing,  which 
shows  that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestic."— 
U  owe!. 

B.  As  sliest. :   A  pupil  who  resides  in  a 
seminary  or  school ;  a  boarder.    (In  Roman 
Catholic  Schools.) 

in-tern',  v.t.  [Fr.  interner.]  To  send  to  or 
confine  in  the  interior  of  a  country,  without 
permission  to  leave. 

"When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  army 
routed  at  Sedan  took  their  flight  through  Belgian  ter- 
ritory, they  laid  down  their  arms  according  to  conven- 
tion, and  were  interned  in  the  dominions  of  King  Leo- 
pold."— Annual  Itegister,  1870. 

In-ter'-nal,  a.    [Lat.  internets),  from  inter-  = 
within,  between  ;  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inward,    interior,    not   external ;    being 
within  or  inclosed  in  any  limits  or  bounds. 

"  Then  must  be  some  internal  organs  within  us,  M 
far  above  the  organs  of  brutes,  an  the  operations  of  our 
minds  ar»  above  theirs."— StMingJleet :  Worki,  vol.  ill., 
ser.  7. 

2.  Domestic,    not    foreign ;    belonging   to 
itself  or  its  own  affairs  or  interests. 

"The  internal  regulations  of  one  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature.' —Saturtlay  Keview,  Feb.  11. 1882,  p.  160. 

3.  Derived  from  or  dependent  on  the  object 
itself ;  inherent :  as,  internal  forces. 

4.  Pertaining   to  the  mind   or   thoughts ; 
pertaining  to  one's  inner  being. 

*  5.  Intrinsic,  real. 
"  The  internal  rectitude  of  onr  actions."— Rogtrt. 

IL  Geom. :  The  same  as  INTERIOR  (q.v.). 
internal-angles,  -  pi. 
Geom. :  [INTERIOR-ANGLES]. 

internal-gear,  s.  A  wheel  whose  cogs 
are.  on  the  internal  perimeter. 

internal  safety-valve,  s. 

Stea.m-eng.  :  A  valve  opening  inwardly  into 
the  boiler,  to  allow  air  to  enter  when  a  vacuum 
is  formed  inside  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 


internal- wheel,  s.  An  annular  wheel 
whose  cogs  are  presented  internally. 

*  in-ter-nal'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  internal;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  internal. 

In-ter'-nal-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  internal ;  -ly.] 

1.  Inwardly,  within ;  in  or  at  the  interior ; 
beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Mentally,  intellectually,  spiritually. 

"Those  who  were  well  qualified,  and  seemed  to  b» 
internally  called  by  a  divine  vocation."— Durnet: 
Bitt.  Reformation  (an.  1547). 

in-ter-na'-tion-aL  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  national  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  mutually  affecting  the 
relations  and  intercourse  of  nations  with  each 
other. 

"To  avoid  intervention,  it  must  leave  untouched  the 
international  tribunals."— Saturday  Review,  March 
18,  1882,  p.  31H. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  society  called  the 
International.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

History :  The  recognized  contraction  for  a 
society  of  which  the  full  title  was  The  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association.  It  owed 
its  being  to  Karl  Marx,  the  author  of  Das  Capi- 
tal, and  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  St. 
James'  Hull,  London,  in  1864,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prof.  E.  8.  Beesley.  Two  Parisian 
workmen,  Henri  Tolain,  a  chaser  in  bronze, 
and  Eugene  Fribourg,  a  decorative  engraver, 
attended  as  delegates  for  their  fellows.  Mr. 
George  Odger  was  elected  President,  and  a  Ger- 
man tailor,  Eccarius,  secretary.  Statutes  and* 
general  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  Karl  Marx, 
were  issued.  Of  the  manifesto  Prof.  Beesley 
says,  "It  is  probably  the  most  striking  and 
powerful  statement  of  the  workman's  case  as 
against  the  middle  class  that  has  ever  been 
compressed  into  a  dozen  small  pages."  The 
first  congress  met  at  Geneva,  Sept.  3,  1866. 
Some  sixty  delegates,  chiefly  French  and  Swiss, 
were  present,  and  the  subjects  discussed 
were  : — 

1.  International  combination  of  efforts  by  the  agency 
of  the  Association  in  the  struggle  between  labour  and 
capital. 

2.  Limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  working  day. 

5.  Juvenile  labour. 

4.  Co-operative  labour. 

6.  Trades  Unions. 

The  congress  was  ignored  by  the  London 
papers,  and  the  reports  entrusted  to  Jotteaux, 
a  Swiss  naturalized  in  England,  for  convey- 
ance to  London,  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Imperial  Police  as  he  crossed  the  French 
frontier,  but  afterwards  restored  on  the  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Stanley,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  next  congress  was  held  at  Lausanne 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  Times  published 
lengthy  reports  of  its  proceedings.  In  that 
year  the  International  kept  foreign  workmen 
out  of  the  labour  market  in  England  in  case  of 
strikes.  In  1868  the  Paris  Association  was 
dissolved  by  judicial  proceedings,  but  indi- 
vidual members  kept  up  their  connection  with 
the  parent  society,  which  was  victorious  in  a 
contest  with  the  master-builders  of  Geneva ;  and 
in  Germany  120  societies  sent  representatives 
to  Nuremberg,  and  affiliated  themselves.  The 
third  congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  and  its  discussions  on  war, 
strikes,  machinery,  instruction,  credit,  proper- 
ty, and  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
formed  the  subject  of  four  leaders  in  the  Times. 
The  Social  Democrat!  c  Centresat  Vienna,  Pesth, 
and  Presburg  sent  delegates  to  Brussels.  The 
fourth  congress  was  held  at  Bale  in  Sept.,  1869, 
and  on  Dec.  13,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Reichstag,  40,000  workmen  assembled  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  demanding  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  legalizing  trade  combinations ; 
numbers  were  an«sted  and  imprisoned.  In 
this  year  Bakunin  joined  the  Association,  and 
his  influence  soon  became  apparent.  In  1870 
the  members  of  the  Committees  of  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Brest,  and  Rouen, 
were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  but 
were  released  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public. The  International  now  separated  into 
two  parties.  At  the  Hague  Congress,  in  1872, 
Bakunin's,  or  the  extreme  party,  was  out- 
voted by  the  followers  ot  Marx,  who  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  administration  to  New  York. 
After  the  Geneva  Congress,  in  1874,  the  Inter- 
national Proper  ceased  to  exist.  Bakunin's 
party  lingered  till  1879,  and  then  formed  an 
alliance  with  Socialism  (q.v.).  The  general 
aims  of  the  -International  were  the  abolition 
of  wage-paid  in  favour  of  associated  labour,  to 
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be  developed  to  national  dimensions  by  na- 
tional means,  the  abolition  of  private  property 
In  the  means  of  production,  and  their  rever- 
sion, with  land,  to  the  State. 

international-code,  «. 

Naut. :  A  common  system  of  maritime  signal- 
ling now  adopted  by  commercial  nations  gener- 
ally, in  order  to  facilitate  communication  at 
sea  between  vessels  of  all  nations. 

International-copyright,  «.     [COPY- 

BIOHT.] 

International-exhibitions, ».  jil.  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  industries  characterizing  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  The  first 
was  the  World's  Exhibition,  held  in  1851,  in 
London.  It  was  followed  by  those  of  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  &c. 

international-law, ». 

Law  &  Hist. :  The  name  given  by  Bentham 
to  what  had  previously  been  called  the  Law 
of  Nations.  It  arose  gradually  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when  commerce 
and  navigation,  not  very  flourishing  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  began  to 
revive  with  its  decline.  At  first  it  took  the 
form  of  commercial  usage,  then  it  was  promul- 
gated in  "royal  ordinances,"  and  finally  be- 
came tacitly  recognised  as  commercial  law. 
Then  it  was  extended  to  all  international 
transactions,  even  though  not  commercial. 
It  is  divided  into  three  departments  :  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  regulate  the  conduct  (1)  of 
states  to  each  other ;  (2)  of  private  parties 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  states  to  each 
other ;  (3)  of  private  parties  as  affected  by 
the  separate  internal  codes  of  distint  nations. 
Its  leading  principles  are  three  :  (1)  that 
every  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  in  its  own  territory  ;  (2)  that 
no  state  or  nation  can  by  its  laws  directly 
affect  or  bind  property  out  of  its  own  territory, 
or  persons  not  resident  therein,  natural  born 
subjects  or  others  ;  (3)  that  whatever  force 
the  laws  of  one  country  have  in  another  depends 
solely  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  latter. 
The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  prevent 
•war. 

In  ter  na  tion  al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  interna- 
tional; -ism.]  The  principles  or  objects  advo- 
cated by  the  Internationalist*. 

til  ter  na  tion  aliat,  .-•.  [Eng.  interna- 
tional; -ist.] 

1.  One  who  upholds  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  known  as 
the  International. 

"  The  gist  of  all  theories  of  the  Tnternationaliitt  is 
this."— Riplcy  <t  Dana:  Am»r.  Eydop.,  ix.  333. 

*  In-ter-na'-tion-al-ize,   v.t.    [Eng.   inter- 
national;  -ize.]     To  make  international;   to 
cause  to  affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or 
more  nations. 

f  In-ter-na'-tion-al-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
national; -ly.]  In  "an  international  manner ; 
from  an  international  point  of  view  ;  so  as  to 
affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or  more 
nations. 

"  Would  It  be  internationally  courteous  of  England 
to  flood  the  Tunnel?"— Saturday  Review,  Feb.  11,  1882, 
p.  166. 

•In-terne',  ».  [INTERNE,  a.]  That  which  Is 
within  ;  the  inside,  the  interior.  (E.  B.  Brown- 
ing.) 

*  In-ter-ne'-cl-ar-y  (ci  as  shi),  o.     [Lat. 

internecio  =  utte'r  slaughter  ;  neco  =  to  kill, 
to  slaughter.]  The  same  as  INTERNECINE 
(q.v.). 

*  Xn-ter-neY-in-al,  a.    [Lat,  internecin(u»), 
from  internecio  =  utter  slaughter  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.    -al.]     Mutually   destructive;   extermi- 
nating, internecine. 

fa-ter-ne'-gine,  o.  [Lat.  internecinus.] 
Mutual  destruction  ;  endeavouring  or  involv- 
ing mutual  destruction  ;  deadly. 

"  S6.11?7,?!1*1"  worshipped  dogs,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  intrrntdne  war." 

Butler  •  ffudibrai.  pt  1.,  c.  L 

*  in-ter-ne'-ci6n  (ci  as  sh),  «.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  internecio.]    Mutual  slaughter  or  destruc- 
tion. 

"  The  number  of  internrciont  and  slaughters  would 
exceed  all  arithmetical  calculation."  —  Wale:  Oria.ot 
Mankind,  p.  216. 

*  Jn-ter-ne'-9ive,  a.    [La*.  inttmec(o)  =  to 
kill,  to  slaughter ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -it*.]    Kill- 
ing, slaughtering,  internecine.    (Carlyle.) 


*  In-ter-nec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  intemecto  —  to 
bind  together :  inter-  —  between,  among,  and 
necto  —  to  bind.]    A  binding  or  fastening  to- 
gether ;  connection,  conjunction,  bond. 

"  He  coupled  his  own  goodness  and  man's  evils  by  so 
admirable  an  internection  that  even  the  worst  parts 
of  the  cliain  drew  some  good  after  them."— Mountague  : 
Dtvoute  Euayei,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  iv.,  §  1. 

In-ter-neuT'-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
neural  (q.v.).] " 

Anat.,  Ichthy.,  &c. :  Situated  between  the 
neural  processes  or  spines. 

interneural-cartilage,  s.  A  small  ac- 
cessory cartilage  at  the  fore  and  back  part  of 
the  neur-apophysis,  in  the  vertebral  column 
of  a  fish.  (Owen :  Compar.  Anat.  of  Fishes  (ed. 
1846),  p.  53.) 

interneural-spines,  s.  pi.  Spines  sup- 
porting the  framework  of  the  dorsal  fin.  In 
osseous  fishes  they  are  generally  shaped  as  in 
the  interhaemal  spines,  like  little  daggers, 
looking  as  if  plunged  in  the  flesh  up  to  the 
hilt.  (Owen:  Compar.  Anat.  of  Fishes,  p.  67.) 

*  In-teV-ni-tSr,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
internitas.]    Interiorness  ;  interior  presence. 

"The  infernityof  his  ever-living  light."— H.  Brooke: 
Fool  of  Duality,  ii.  249. 

in-tern'-me'nt,  s.  [Fr.  internement.]  Con- 
finement to  the  interior  of  a  country  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  so  confined. 

In-ter-nod'-al,   *  in -ter -nod'- 11- al,  a. 

[Eng.  internod(e)  ;  -al ;  Lat.  internodi(um),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al] 
Bot.,  &c. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  internodes. 

"  But  the  internodial  parts  of  vegetables,  or  spaces 
between  the  joints,  are  contrived  with  more  uncer- 
tainty."— Browne  :  Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

in'-ter-node,  s.    [Lat.  internodium.] 

Bot. :  The  space  between  two  nodes  of  the 
stem.  [NODE.] 

in  ter  no  di-a,  *.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  interno- 
dium.} [INTERNODE.] 

Anat.  :  The  digital  phalanges.  They  are 
fourteen  in  number — three  for  each  of  the  four 
fingers  and  two  for  the  thumb. 

in-ter-nod'-i-aJ,  a.    [INTERNODAL.] 

*  in'-ter-nun9e,  s.    [Lat.  inter-  —  between, 
and  nuncivs  —  a  messenger.]     A  means  of 
transmitting  messages  between  two  parties. 

"  Intelligence  is  familiarly  conveyed  by  the  inter- 
nunce  of  pigeons  trained  up  for  the  purpose."— Evelyn  : 
navigation  &  Commerce. 

in  ter  nun  -ci  al  (ci  as  shi),  a.  [Eng. 
inter nunci(o);  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inter- 
nuncio  or  his  office. 

2.  Physiol.  (Of  the  nervous  system)  •   Trans- 
mitting impressions  between  one  part  of  the 
body  and  another. 

"  A  definite  nervous  system,  whose  action  may  be 
purely  internuncial— that  of  calling  forth  muscular 
movements  in  respoudence  to  the  impressions  made  by 
external  agencies.— Carpenter  :  Mental  Phyiiol.,  §  44. 

*  in-ter-nun'-9i-ess,  *.  [Eng.  internunci(o) ; 
-ess.]    A  female  messenger. 

"  Iris  that  had  place 
Of  inttrnunciesi  f roru  the  gods." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  XT. 

*  in-ter-aun'-9i-6,».  [Pref.  inter-,  and  nuncio 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties. 

"  They  are  only  the  internuncioi,  or  the  go-betweens 
of  this  trim-devised  mummery."— Litton  :  Animatl. 
upon  Jlemon.  Defence. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  Pope,  sent  to  small 
states  or  republics,  as  distinguished  from  a 
nuncio,  who  represents  him  at  the  courts  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

"  The  inlernunci'i  at  Brussels  proceeded  to  censure 
those  that  were  for  it.  as  enemies  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity ."—Burnet :  Own  Timeifan.  1662). 

in-ter-nun'-9l-6-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
nuncio;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  internuncio. 
*  2.  The  agency  of  any  messenger. 

"  Several  billets  passed  ...  by  the  internunefoihip 
of  Dorcas."— Richaraion  :  Clariaa,  v.  6. 

in-ter-d-ce-an'-ic  (ce  as  she),  a.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  oceanic.)  Between  two  oceans. 

ln-ter-Sc'-U-lar,  a,    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
ocular.] 
Anat.  £  Entom. :  Situated  between  the  eyes. 


in-ter-o-per'-cn-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  inter* 
opercul(um),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ar.] 

Compar.  Anat.  &  Ichthy. :  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  interoperculum  (q.v.). 

interopercular-bone,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.  &  Ichthy.  [INTEROPERCULOH]. 

in-ter-O-per'-CU-lum,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Lat.  operculum  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  &  Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  four 
portions  of  which  the  gill-cover  of  a  fish  is 
composed.  It  is  articulated  to  the  pre-oper- 
cular  one  above,  to  the  sub-opercular  behind, 
and  usually  to  the  back  part  of  a  mandible  or 
some  fishes.  Called  also  Intwopercular  Bone. 
(Owen :  Compar.  Anat.  of  Fishes,  p.  114.) 

in-ter-or'-bit-al,  o.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  or- 
bital.] 

Anat.,  &e. :  Between  any  orbit,  as  those  of 
the  eyes. 

In-ter-os'-cu-lant,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.,  <fec.  otcula-nt  (q.v.).]  Connecting  two 
different  assemblages  of  any  kind,  as  a  variety 
connecting  two  species,  a  species  two  genera, 
a  genus  two  families,  a  family  two  tribes,  a 
tribe  two  orders,  &c. 

Xn-ter-os'-cn-late,  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
osculate  (q.v.).] 
Biol. :  To  connect  two  different  assemblages. 

[INOSCULANT.] 

fai-ter-os'-se-al,  in-ter-Ss'-se-ous,  a. 

[Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  osseal,  osseous  (q.v.).] 

Anat.,  £c. :  Situated  between  bones.  There 
are  interosseous  bones,  nerves,  arteries,  and 
an  interosseous  ligament, 

in-tSr-OS'-se-l,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  masc. 
pi.  of  Lat.  osseus.] 

Anat. :  Two  sets  of  muscles.  The  Dorsal 
Interossei,  seven  in  number,  withdraw  the 
fingers  from  the  middle  line  of  the  hand; 
there  are  corresponding  muscles  in  the  foot, 
four  dorsal  and  three  plantar.  (Quain.) 

in-ter-oV-se'-ous,  a.    [INTEROSSEAL.] 

*  In-ter-pale',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-    and  Eng. 
pale  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  place  pales  between ;  to  divide  by 
pales. 

2.  To  interweave,  to  Interlace. 

"  He  ware  upon  hia  head  a  diademe  of  purple  inter- 
paled  with  white."— Brende  :  Quintiu  Curtius,  to.  151. 

in-ter-par-i-e'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
parietal  (q.v.).] 

Compar.  Anat.  &  Zool. :  Between  the  parietal 
bones,  as  the  interparietal  suture  occurring  in 
the  young  of  the  Ruminant ia  and  Carnivora. 

*  in-ter-pasSj,  v.i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pass  (q.v.).]     To  pass  between. 

"Many  skirmishes  interpassed  with  surprisemenU 
of  castles."— Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 

*  in'-ter-pauae,  ».     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pause  (q.v.).]    A  pause  or  stop  between ;  an 
intermission. 

"Giving  an  fnttrpaute  to  pride  and  ipiU." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wari,  vl.  n. 

*  in-ter-peaT,  *  In-ter-pelT,  v.t.   [Lat  in- 

terpello  —  to   interrupt  :    inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  pello  —  to  drive.] 

1.  To  interrupt,  to  hinder,  to  interfere  with. 

"This  being  thus :  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 
Presume  to  interpell  that  fulnesse." 

Hen  Jonson :  On  my  Mute,  elegy  *. 

2.  To  intercede  with,  to  appeal  to. 

"  Here  one  of  ns  began  to  interpeal 
Old  .Mnemon." 

B.  More :  On  the  Soul,  pt  i..  bk.  iii.,  I  SI 

Jn-ter-pe-dun'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  peduncidar.] ' 

Anat. :  Between  the  peduncles  of  the  cerft- 
brum. 

inter  peduncular  space,  s. 

Anat. :  A  lozenge-shaped  interval  situated 
between  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and 
containing  the  posterior  perforated  space,  the 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  tuber  cinereum. 
(Quain.) 

in-ter-pel-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  interpellatvn,  pa. 
par.  of  interpello.]  [INTERPEAL.]  To  ques- 
tion ;  to  address  a  question  to ;  especially 
said  of  a  question  addressed  by  a  member  of 
a  legislative  assembly  to  a  minister. 


what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ee,ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work, 


interpellation— interposition 
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ta-ter-pel-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inttr- 
pellationem,  ace.  of  interpellatio  =  a  speaking 
between,  an  interruption,  from  interpellate, 
pa.  par.  of  interpello.  (INTERPELLATE.  ] 

*  1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  interfering ; 
Interruption. 

"The  latter  makes  no  little  complaint  of  the  impor- 
tunity of  those  contiuunll  interpellations."— Bp.  Hall  : 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonttrance. 

*  2.  The  act  of  interposing  or  interceding 
on  behalf  of  another  ;  intercession,  interposi- 
tion. 

"  Continuallye  he  maketh  interpellation  for  vs  sin- 
ners."— Bale :  Apologte,  to.  8. 

*  3.  A  summons,  a  citation. 

"  In  all  extrajudicial  act*  one  citation,  monition,  or 
•xtrajudicial  interpellation  i»  sufficient"  —  Ayliffe: 
Pareryon. 

4.  A  question  addressed  by  a  member  of  a 
legislative  assembly  to  a  minister  or  member 
of  the  government. 

*  in-ter-pen'-e'-trate.  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  penetrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  penetrate  between  other  sub- 
stances ;  to  penetrate  mutually  so  as  to  form 
a  union. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   penetrate    between    or 
within  bodies  ;  to  penetrate  mutually,  so  as 
to  form  a  union. 

•  Jn-ter-pSn-e-tra'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  penetration  (q.v.).]    The  act  or  state 
of  interpenetrating ;  the  act  or  state  of  pene- 
trating mutually  so  as  to  form  a  union. 

*  xn-ter-pen'-3-tra-tIve,   a.     [Eng.  inter- 
penetrat(e) ;    -ive.]      Penetrating   between  or 
within  other  bodies ;  mutually  penetrating. 

f  In-ter-pe't'-al-a-rJ-,  <i.  [Pref.  inter-;  Eng. 
petal,  and  suflr.'-ary  ] 
Bot. :  Between  petals. 

In-ter-pet'-i-o-lar,  a.      [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  petiolar.] 
Bot. :  Between  the  petioles  or  leaf  stalks. 

In  ter-pha  Ian  ge  al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  phalangeal  (q.v.)"] 

Anat. :  Between  the  phalanges  of  the  hand 
and  foot.  There  are  interphalangeal  articula- 
tions of  both. 

•n-ter-pil-as  ter,  s.   [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pilaster  (q.v.).J 
Arch. :  The  space  between  two  pilasters. 

•  in-ter-place',  v.t.     [Pref.   inter-,  and  Eng. 
place  (q.v.).]     To  place  between  or  among. 

"  The  power  of  lords  (thus  interplaced 
Betwixt  the  height  of  princes,  and  the  state)." 

Daniel :  Civil  IT  art.  vli.  65. 

Kn-ter-plan'-et-ar-^,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  planetary  (q'.v.).]  Situated  or  existing 
between  the  planets. 

"In  the  intermuudane  or  Interplanetary  spaces, 
that  it  ref  r.icts  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter 
luminaries."— Boyle :  Works,  v.  612. 

*fal'-ter-play,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  play 
(q.v.).]  Reciprocal  action  or  influence. 

In-ter-plead',  *  en  ter-plead,  v.i.  [Pref. 
inter-,  and  Eng.  plead  (q.v.).] 

JMW  :  To  plead  or  discuss  a  point  incidental 
to  a  cause,  before  the  principal  cause  is  tried. 

[iNTERPr.EADER.] 

In-ter  plead  er,   *  en  ter-plead  er,    s. 

[Eng.  interplead ;  -er.] 
Law: 

*  1.  One  who  interpleads. 

2.  The  pleading  or  discussion  of  a  point 
Incidentally  arising,  as  it  were,  between  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  case,  before  the  principal  cause 
is  determined.  Interpleader  is  allowed  that  the 


DBumem.  <>i  goous,  ana  anotner  against  nun 
ujxsn  trover,  there  shall  lie  interpleader  to 
ascertain  who  has  right  to  his  action. 


juuge  may  uectu<>  nptween  tnem  ;  or  an  intern'enaer 
issue,  to  try  the  right  of  property,  Is  directed  ;  on 
which  the  parti»s  go  to  trial  as  in  ordinary  cases."— 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  UL,  ch.  11. 


In  ter  pledge,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
pledge  (q.v.).]  To  pledge  or  plight  mutually 
or  reciprocally. 


interpleader-order,  s. 

Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  Agaiu,  if  the  defendant  does  not  claim  any  interest 
in  the  money  or  goods  for  which  the  plaintiff  U  b.ung, 
and  they  are  claimed  by  some  other  party,  he  may 
apply  to  a  Judge  for  an  interpleader  order,  whereby 
the  third  party  is  called  upon  to  appear  aud  state  his 
claim,  and  maintain  or  relinquish  ft.  his  falling  to  do 
so  being  for  ever  after  a  bar  to  his  prosecuting  it 
against  the  def  endaut,"—  Blackttont  :  Comment.,  bk. 
ill.,  ch.  u. 

In  ter  pledge,  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

.).] 
iprocally. 

"  We  inttrpledffe,  and  bind  each  other's  heart." 

Daoenant  :  (iondibert,  I.  vi. 

*  in-ter-point',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
point  (q.v.).]     To  distinguish  by  points  or 
stops  ;  to  place  or  insert  points  or  marks  of 
pause  or  stop. 

"  Her  heart  commands,  her  words  should  pass  out  first, 
And  then  her  sighs  should  interpoint  her  words." 
Daniel  :  Civil  Wart,  ii.  82. 

•  in  ter'-p6l-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  interpolate); 
-able.]     Capable  of  being  interpolated  or  in- 
serted ;  suitable  for  interpolation.  (De  Morgan, 
in  Annandale.) 

in  -ter'-po-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  interpolate,  pa. 
par.  of  iitterpolo  =  to  polish  up,  to  interpolate  ; 
interpolus,  interpolis  =  polished  up  ;  inter-  = 
between,  among,  and  polio  =  to  polish  ;  Fr. 
interpoler  ;  Sp.  interpolar  ;  Ital.  interpolare.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage 
in  a  book  or  document  ;  to  add  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  to  ;  to  foist  in. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  introduction 
or  insertion  of  spurious  matter  :  as,  to  vitiate 
or  corrupt  a  book  by  the  interpolation  of 
words  or  passages  spurious  or  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

"  In  the  larger  epistles,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  interpolated,  the  passages  of  the  Old  aud  New 
Testament  are  more  numerous."—  Jortin  :  Kem.  on 
Ecclet.  ffitt. 

*  3.  To  introduce  at  intervals  ;  to  carry  on 
with  intermissions. 

"The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be 
eternally  continued,  but  interpolated."—  Hale  :  Orig. 
<J  Mankind,  p.  96. 

II.  Math.  &  Phys.  :  To  introduce  or  find  one 
or  more  intermediate  terms  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  partial  series  of  numbers  or  observa- 
tions ;  to  make  the  necessary  interpolations 
on  :  as,  To  interpolate  a  table  of  numbers. 

in-tcr'-po-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [INTERPO- 
LATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective  : 

L   Ord.  iMng.  :   Inserted  or  added  to  the 
original  ;  foisted  in  ;  spurious. 
II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Having  had  the  necessary  interpolations 
made  :  as,  an  interpolated  table. 

2.  Introduced  or  determined  by  interpola- 
tion :  as,  interpolated  numbers. 

in-teV-po-lat-er,  s.  [Lat.,  from  interpolate, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo;  Fr.  interpolator.]  One 
who  interpolates  ;  one  who  foists  spurious 
words  or  passages  into  a  book  or  writing  ;  one 
who  vitiates  or  corrupts  by  interpolation. 

in-ter-po  la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
polationem,  accus.  of  interpolutio  =  an  altera- 
tion made  here  and  there,  from  interpolate, 
pa.  par.  of  interpolo;  Sp.  interpolacion  ;  ItaL 
inter  polazinne.]  [INTERPOLATE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  interpolating  ;  the  act  of  foist- 
ing  in   or   introducing   spurious   words    or 
passages  into  a  book  or  writing  ;  the  act  of 
corrupting  or  vitiating  by  the  introduction  or 
insertion  of  matter  spurious  or  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

"  By  transcribing,  interpolation,  misprinting,  aud 
creeping  in  of  antichroiiiams  now  and  then  strangely 
disordered."—  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  interpolated  ;    spurious 
words  or  passages  introduced  or  inserted  in  a 
book  or  writing. 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling 
interpolation,  which  I  have  presumed  to  send  you."— 
Kvelyn  :  Letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  Feb.,  1075-6. 

II.  Math.  &  Phys.  :  The  Deration  of  finding 
terms  between  any  two  consecutive  ones  of  a 
series  which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
series.  In  most  cases  the  law  of  the  series  is 
not  given,  but  only  numerical  values  of  certain 
terms  of  the  series,  tak«n  at  fixed  and  regular 
intervals.  The  method  of  interpolation  is  of 


extensive  use,  not  only  iu  pure  analysis  and 
geometry,  but  also  in  various  other  subjects 
of  mathematical  inquiry  and  computation, 
particularly  in  astronomy.  In  this  latter 
branch  of  investigation  it  is  the  means  of  sav- 
ing, in  many  cases,  immensely  laborious  com- 
putations. Tims,  for  example,  in  finding  the 
places  of  some  of  the  planets  whose  motions 
are  not  very  rapid,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  compute  their  places  for  every  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  by  interpolation,  to  find 
their  places  for  intermediate  days. 

•mn-ter-poT-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
polish  (q.v.).]  To  polish  here  and  there;  ta 
polish  in  parts. 

"Cunningly  interpolitht  by  some  second  hand."-. 
Milton:  lleaton  of  Church  Oovt.,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

*  in-ter-pol'-i-t^,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
polity.]    Exchange  of  citizenship. 

"The  transplanting  and  interputity  of  our  species."— 
Lytton:  The  Caxtont,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  i. 

*  in-ter-pone',  v.t.    [Lat.  interpono,  from  in- 
ter- =  between,  among,  and  pono  =  to  place, 
to  set]    To  place  or  set  between  or  among ; 
to  interpose. 

*  In-ter-pdn'-ent,  s.    [Lat.  interponens,  pr. 
par    of  interpono.]    One  who  or  that  which 
mterpones  or  interposes. 

"  Lop  down  these  int*r/jonent»  that  withstand 
The  passage  to  our  throne. ' 

Hcywood:  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

*  in-ter-pos'-al.  s.    [Eng.  interpose) ;  -al.] 

1.  The  act  of  interposing  ;  interposition ; 
interference. 

2.  The  act  of  coining  between ;  intervention. 

"Our  overshadowed   souls    may  be  emblemed    by 
crusted  globes,  whose  influential  emissions  are  inter- 
by the  interpai.il  of  the  Iwui 
li  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  ii, 

in-ter-pose',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  interposer,  from 
Lat.  inter-  —  between,  among,  and  pono  (pa. 
par.  positus)  —  to  place,  to  set.]  [INTERPONE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  between  ;  to  cause  to  in- 
tervene. 

"Mountains  inter ixted 
Make  enemies  of  nations."    Coaper  :  Tatk,  11  IT. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among ;  to  thrust 
in  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  present  or  put  forward  for 
obstruction,  interruption,  aid^  succour,  or  ad- 
justment of  differences. 

"What  watchful  cares  do  interpote  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  uightt" 

Ahaketji. :  Juliut  Catar,  11.  L 

3.  To  utter  or  remark  between  the  words  of 
another. 

"  If  Adam  aught,  perhaps,  might  interpote.' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  I 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  or  come  between  ;  to  intervene. 

"Long  hid  by  interpoting  hill  or  wood." 

Cowper :  Truth,  2«. 

2.  To  come  or  step  in  between  parties  at 
variance ;    to   intervene ;    to   intercede ;   to 
mediate. 

"The  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpose." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  i  Arcite.  il.  3M. 

3.  To  make  a  remark  by  way  of  interruption 
between  the  words  of  another. 

*  In-ter-pdse',  ».    [INTERPOSE,  v.]     The  act 
of  interposing  ;  interposition,  interposal,  in- 
tervention. 

"  Without  the  wise  interpote  of  state-physicians."— 
Spenser  :  On  Prodigiet,  p.  119. 

in-ter-pdf'-er,  s.     [Eng.  interpose);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  between 
or  intervenes. 

"  I  will  make  haste  ;  bat,  till  I  come  again,  .  .  . 
No  rest  be  intrrpoter  'twixt  us  twain." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  uf  Venice,  iii.  *. 

2.  One  who  comes  between  parties  at  vari- 
ance ;  a  mediator. 

*  in-ter-p5f'-it,  s.     [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and   posidis,   pa.   par.   of  pono  =  to 
place.]    A  place  of  deposit  between  one  com- 
mercial city  or  country  and  another. 

in-ter-po-si'-tion,    *  in-ter-po-si-clon, 

».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  interpositionem,  accus.  of 
interpositia,  from  interpositus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
terpono =  to  place  between  ;  Sp.  interposition; 
Ital.  interposizione.]  [INTERPONE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  between  or 
among. 

"  By  reason  of  the  often  inttrpotition  of  the  initiall 
letters."— Sir  T.More:  Worket,  p  1,291. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t. 
•clan,  -tian  =  anan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zfrun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious-  shus.   -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  or  coming  between  : 
Intervention. 

"  It  is  a  mere  pri ration  of  the  sun's  light  by  reason 
of  the  interposition  of  the  earth's  opacous  body."— 
Wilkins  :  The  Jliion  a  World. 

3.  Intervcnient  agency  ;   mediation  ;  inter- 
vention ;  justillnlile  interference  :  as,  A  quarrel 
IB  settled  by  the  interposition  of  friends. 

*  4.  That  which  is  interposed. 

"A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interjwsition."  Milton  :  P.  K.,  iii.  222. 

*  5.  Words  or  phrases  used  parenthetically. 

"  Some  vseso  many  interpositions,  lx>th  in  their  talke 
and  in  their  wrii  ing,  that  they  m:ike  their  sayings  as 
darke  as  hell.™—  Wilton :  Arte  of  Khetorique,  p.  171. 

IL  Min. :  The  placing  by  natural  agency  cf 
a  crystal  of  one  mineral  in  the  mass  or  crystal 
of  another,  or  anything  similar  ;  the  state  of 
being  so  interposed. 

•  In-ter-po'-sure  (s  as  zh)   ».    [Eng.  inter- 
pos(c);  -lire.]    The  act  of  interposing,  inter- 
posal, interposition.     (Gktnvill :  Pre-existence 
of  Souls,  ch.  xiv.) 

In-ter'-prSt,  *  in-ter-prete,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pr. 
interpreter,  from  Lat.  interpreter,  from  inter- 
pres  (gen.  interpretis)  —  an  interpreter;  Sp. 
interpreter;  Ital.  interpretare. ] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of ;  to  expound ; 
to  translate  from  an  unknown  or  foreign  lan- 
guage into  one  known  ;  to  define ;  to  decipher. 

"  Emmanuel,  which  being  Interpreted,  is  God  with 
tu."— Matthew  1.  28. 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent,  meaning, 
or  reasons  of;  to  make  clear ;  to  free  from  ob- 
scurity or  mystery ;  to  expound ;   to  make 
Intelligible 

"Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams:  but  there  was  none 
that  could  interpret  them  unto  him."— Genetit  xll.  8. 

3.  To  assume  the  meaning  of;  to  under- 
stand ;  to  explain  to  oneself. 

"The  child  who  knows  no  better 
Thau  to  Interpret  by  the  letter, 
A  story  of  a  cock  ami  bull." 

Cowper:  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

4.  To  represent  artistically ;  to  act ;  to  re- 
present the  intentions  or  meaning  of  in  action. 

"The  choruses  were  admirably  interpreted."— Atnen- 
«um,°Nov.  10, 1883,  p.  610. 

II.  Math. :  To  explain  by  the  application  of 
mathematical  rules. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  an  interpreter  ;  to  explain. 

"  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love." 

Shakes/i. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  understand ;  to  assume  as  an  explana- 
tion. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  interpret 
and  to  explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

•  fa-tor' -pret-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  interpret; 
-able.}     Capable"  of    being    interpreted,    ex- 
pounded, or  explained. 

"  Howsoever  the  law  1»  in  truth  or  interpretable."— 
Drat/ton :  Poly-Olbion,  ».  17. 

*  In-ter'-pret-a-ment,  s.     f Lat.  interpreta- 
mentum.]    Interpretation,  explanation. 

*  Jn-ter'-prS-tate.  v.t.     [Lat.  interpretatus, 
pa.  par.  of  interpreter  =  to  interpret  (q.v.).] 
To  interpret. 


l  Chfke,  ch.  v.,  $  5. 

In  ter  pro  ta  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
terpretationem,  accus.  of  interpretatio,  from 
interpretatus,  pa.  par.  of  interpreter  =  to  in- 
terpret (q.v.);  Sp.  interpretation ;  Ital.  inter- 
pretazione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting,  expounding,  or 
explaining  that  which  is  unintelligible,  not 
understood,  or  not  obvious ;  translation,  ex- 
planation, exposition. 


*2.  The  power  of  explaining  or  expounding 

"  We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to 
five  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy."— 

3.  The  sense  or  explanation  given  by  an  in- 
terpreter. 

"  Those  texts  may  receive  a  kinder  mid  more  molli. 
fled  interpretation. '— Dryrteii :  Keliuii /.niri.  (Pref.) 

4.  The  conception  and  representation  of  a 
tharacter  on  the  stage. 

"  The  part  of  Cassandra  ...  is  capable  of  far  more 
various  (ntfrnrttntion  than  that  of  her  rival."— 
Athenaeum.  Dec.  'J5,  1S80,  p.  876. 


;  B.  Math. :  The  process  of  explaining  results 
rrived  at  by  the  application  of  mathematical 
i \iles.  When,  for  example,  an  algebraic  defi- 
nition is  laid  down,  there  is  frequently  some 
restriction  implied  in  making  the  definition, 
so  that  the  result  to  which  it  leads  presents 
more  cases  than  can  be  explained  by  it,  or 
even  than  was  contemplated  by  it  Thus  the 
abbreviation  of  aa,  aaa,  into  a2,  «*,  and  the 
rules  which  spring  from  it,  lead  to  results  of 
the  form  a— 2,  a°,  at,  &c.  These  results,  until 
interpreted,  are  without  any  intelligent  alge- 
braic meaning. 

IT  Scripture  interpretation :  [EXEGESIS,  HER- 
MENEUTICS]. 

*  in-ter'-pre-ta-tive,  a.    [Lat.  interpre- 
tat^us),  pa.  par.  of  interpreter  =  to  interpret 
(q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Fitted  or  designed  for   interpretation  ; 
explanatory,  expounding. 

"  The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography."— John- 
ion:  Eng.  Diet.  (Pref.) 

2.  Collected  or  known  by  interpretation. 

"The  rejecting  their  additions  may  justly  b«  deemed 
an  interpretative  siding  with  heresies." — Hammond. 

*  in-teV-pre-ta-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inter- 
pretative ;  -ly.]    In  an  interpretative  manner ; 
so  as  to  interpret. 

"By  this  provision  the  Almighty  interpretative!!/ 
speaks  to  him  in  this  manner."— Bay :  On  the  Creation. 

in-ter'-pre-ter,  *  In-ter-pre-tour,  s. 

[Eng.  interpret ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  interprets,  ex- 
plains, or  makes  clear  what  is  unintelligible, 
not  understood,  or  not  obvious ;  an  expounder, 
a  translator. 

"  Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  28. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  explains  what  a 
speaker  says  in  one  language  to  the  person 
addressed  in  another. 

"Friday's  father  had  learned  Spanish  .  .  .  and  ho 
should  serve  him  for  an  interpreter."— Defoe:  Kobin 
ion  Cnuot,  pt.  il. 

3.  One    who   conceives   and   represents  a 
character  on  the  stage. 

*  in-ter-prise,  s.    [ENTERPRISE.] 

k  in-ter-piinc'-tioil,  s.  [Lat.  interpunctio, 
from  inter-  =  between,  among,  and  punctus, 
pa.  par.  of  pnngo  =  to  prick  ;  Ital.  interpun- 
zione.}  The  act  of  making  or  placing  points 
between  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences ; 
punctuation. 

"  A  various  inttrpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an 
accent,  may  much  alter  the  sense."— Taylor :  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  f  4. 

In-ter-quar'-ter,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
quarter  (q.v.).] 
Arch. :  The  space  between  two  quarters. 

*  in-ter-ra'-dl-al,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  radius  =  a  ray,  a  radius.]   Between 
the  radii  or  rays. 

*  in-ter-re-^eive',  v.  t.   [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
receive  (q.v.).]     To  receive  between  or  within. 

In-terred',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [INTER,  v.] 

*  in-ter-re'-gen-cy,  *  In-tor-re'-gen-ciS, 

*.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  regency  (q.v.).]    An 
interregnum  (q.v.). 

"  The  government  was  called  interregnum,  the  in- 
terrrgencie."—P.  Holland :  Livy,  p.  13. 

*  In-ter-re'-gent,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
regent  (q.v.).j     One  who  has  the  chief  power 
during  an  interregnum  (q.v.). 

"  M.  F.  Camillus  wa»  created  interrfgent.'—P.  Hol- 
land :  /.ivy,  p.  201. 

In-ter-re'g'-nuin,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  regniim  =  a  kingdom,  a  reign.] 

1.  The  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant 
between  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  sovereign 
and  the  accession  of  his  successor,  or  between 
the  cessation  of  one  government  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  another. 

2.  An  interval  during  which  the  powers  of 
the  executive  are  in  abeyance,   owing  to  a 
change  of  government. 

"Persons  who.  under  pretence  of  promoting  the 
union,  might  really  be  contriving  only  to  prolong  the 
interregnum."— Maatulay  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Any  period  of  abeyance. 

*  in' -ter- reign  (eign  as  an),  *in-ter- 
reigne,  s.     [Fr.  interregne,  from  Lat.  inter- 
regnum.]    An  interregnum  (q.v.).     {Bacon  : 
Henry  VII.) 


t  in-ter-re-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
relation  (q.v.).]  Correlation  ;  reciprocal  rela- 
tion. 

"The  interrelation  of  the  Gospels.  '—AOunaum, 
Aug.  2,  1884,  p.  144. 

*  in-ter-re-pel'-lent,  a.    [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.   repellent  (q.v.).]     Mutually  or  recipro- 
cally repellent. 

in-ter'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  inter,  v. ;  -er.]   One  who 

inters  or  buries. 

*  in'-ter-rex,  s.    [Lat.,  from  inter-  =  between, 
and  rex  =  a  king.]    A   person   appointed  to 
govern  during  an  interregnum  ;  a  regent. 

"  The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  an  m«crr«p 
which  is  mentioned  liy  Livy."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  204. 

in-ter'-ro-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  interrogatut, 
pa.  par.  of  interrogo  =  to  question  :  inter-  = 
thoroughly,  and  rogo  —  to  ask  ;  Fr.  interroger; 
Sp.  interrogar ;  Ital.  interrogare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  question ;  to  examine  by 
asking  questions. 

"The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched  ;  and  the  letters  were  found."' — Macaulay : 
Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ask  questions  ;  to  examine. 

"  By  his  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples 
it  seemeth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty."— 
Bacon:  llenry  »'//. 

*  in-ter'-ro-gate,  ».     [INTERROGATE,  v.]    A 
question,  an  interrogation. 

"  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  co»cernlng  my  sons,  *c. 
referring  the  veutura,  (things  to  come)  to  the  follow- 
ing interrogate."— Bp.  Ball:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec. 
3,  case  10. 

*  in-ter-ro-ga-tee',  s.     [Eng.  interrogate); 
suff.  -ee.]    One  who  is  questioned  or  interro- 
gated. 

In  ter  ro  ga-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
tcrrogationem,  accus.  of  interrogated  =  an  ask- 
ing, a  question,  from  interrogate,  pa.  par.  of 
interrogo  =  to  interrogate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  interro- 
gacion ;  Ital.  interrogazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  asking  ques- 
tions ;  examination  by  questions. 

"  He  opposith  by  interrogation,  and  would  be  aun- 
swered."— Bp.  Gardner:  Explication,  fo.  80. 

2.  A  question  asked  or  put ;  an  enquiry ;  a 
query. 

"We  heare  of  no  more  oblections,  no  more  interro- 
gations."— Dp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  The  Annunciation. 

II.  Print.  :  The  mark,  note,  or  sign  (?)  which 
indicates  that  the  sentence  preceding  it  con- 
tains a  question. 

in-ter-rog'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  interroga- 
tivus,  from  i'nterrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo 
=  to  interrogate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  interrogates;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  interrogative.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Denoting  a  question  ;  employed 
in  asking  questions  ;  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  question  :  as,  an  interrogative  pronoun,  an 
interrogative  sentence. 

"Though,  instead  of  the  interrogative  point,  the 
Hebrews  make  use  of  their  interrogative  He." — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  273. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  A  word  used  in  asking  questions, 
such  as  Who?  When?  How? 

"  For  al  voices  that  are  relatiues.  may  sometimes  be 
interrogatiues,  as  whan  they  aske  a  question."—  Udal: 
Flowers,  fo.  104. 

in-ter-rog'-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  interro- 
gative; -In.}  In  an  interrogative  manner;  in 
form  of  a  question. 

"Mr.  Pope,  twrceiviug  the  absurdity  of  the  common 
interpretation,  seems  to  have  read  the  lines  interro- 
gatively."— llurd  :  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  A  ugiutui. 

in-ter'-rd-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  interro- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  interrogo  =  to  interrogate 
(q.v.).]  One  wlio  interrogates ;  one  who  asks 
questions. 

in-ter-rog'-a-tor-y,  *  in-ter-rog-a^tor- 

ie,  a.  &  s.  fLat.  interrogatorius  =  consisting 
of  questions;  Fr.  interrogatoire ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
interrogatorio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  a  question  ;  express- 
ing a  question ;  interrogative. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  question,  an  inquiry,  a 
query;   specif.,  in  law,  a  question  asked  tn 
writing. 

"  Interrogatories  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  they  would  act  at  a  general  election."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

in  ter-ro'-rem,  phr.    [Lat.]    With  the  view 

of  terrifying. 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lcw* 


interrupt— interstice 
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In-ter-rupt',  v.t.  [Lat.  interruptus,  pa.  par. 
of  interrumpo  =  to  break  through  :  inter-  — 
between,  among,  and  rumpo  =  to  break.] 

1.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  progress 
or  process  of  anything  by  breaking  in  upon  it ; 
to  stop  or  break  the  current  or  course  of  any- 
thing ;  to  cause  to  be  delayed  or  given  over 
for  a  time  ;  to  cause  a  temporary  cessation  or 
intermission  in. 

"Interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  clamour 
and  scurrility."— Macaulay:  Hiir.  Eng.,  oh.  xvii. 

2.  To  hinder  a  speaker  from  proceeding  by 
interposing  remarks  or  exclamations  ;  to  break 
in  upon  the  conversation  of. 

"  Answer  not  before  thou  bast  heard  the  cause ;  nei- 
ther interrupt  men  in  the  midst  of  theirtalk."— .ffcrfu*. 
Bit 

3.  To  form  a  break  in  ;  to  break  the  regular 
succession  of. 

"  Flanders  was  erected  into  a  county,  which  changed 
the  title  of  Forester  for  that  of  Count,  without  inter. 
Tuptiny  the  succession."— Sir  W.  Temple:  United 
Province*,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  cause  a  break  or  gap  in. 

"Find  the  brightness  interrupted  by  fewer  clouds." 
—Blair:  Works,  vol.  v.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  disturb,  so  as  to  prevent  from  con- 
tinuing at  one's  occupation  :  as,  To  interrupt 
a  person  at  his  work. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  interrupt 
and  to  disturb,  see  DISTURB. 

*  In-ter-rtipt',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  interruptus,  pa. 
par.  of  interrumpo  =  to  break  through.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Irregular,  interrupted.  (Burton.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  gap,  a  chasm. 

"No  bars  of  hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold."  Milton  :  P.  i.,  iii.  84. 

In-ter-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [INTERRUPT, 
*.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken  off,  intermitted. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  any  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  causes  operating 
locally. 

Interrupted  spike,  ». 

Bot. :  A  spike  having  the  axis  here  and  there 
unusually  elongated,  and  not  covered  with 
flowers. 

In-ter-rftpt'-Sd-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
rupted; -ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  With  breaks  or  interrup- 
tions ;  not  in  continuity. 

"  The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  inter- 


Beguu  and  died." 

Byron :  Manfred,  iii.  4. 

2.  Bot. :  So  as  to  be  inter- 
rupted (q.v.). 

interruptedly  pin 
xiate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  leaflets  al- 
ternately large  and  small,  as 
in  the  potato. 

in-ter-rupt'-er,  *  In-ter- 
rupt  -6r,  *.    [Eng.  interrupt, 
V. ;  -er,  -or.]     One  who  or  that   IHTERRCPTEDLT 
which  interrupts. 

"  The  great  disturbers  of  those  pleasures,  and  inter- 
rupters of  the  caresses  of  those  lusts."— South  :  Sermont, 
rot  iv.,  ser.  8. 

In-ter-rup'-tion,    *  in-ter-rup-cion,  *. 

[Fr.  interruption,  from  Lat.  interruptionem, 
accus.  of  interruptio  =  an  interrupting,  from 
interruptus,  pa.  par.  of  interrumpo  =  to  inter- 
rupt (q.v.);  Sp.  interrupcion ;  Ital.  interru- 
tione.] 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  breaking  in 
upon. 

2.  A  hindrance,  a  stop  ;  an  obstacle  caused 
by  the  breaking-in  of  something  upon   the 
course,  progress,  or  process  of  anything ;  a 
Stoppage. 

"  Here  the  first  stop  our  rapid  course  delays. 
And  with  a  grateful  interruiMon  stays. 

Brooke :  The  Fox  Chase, 

3.  A  breach,  break,  or  gap  caused  by  the 
breaking-in  or  intervention  of  anything  foreign ; 
intervention,  interposition. 

"Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  sea."— Halt :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*4.  Intermission;  temporary  cessation. 

"This  way  of  think  in-  on  what  we  read,  will  be  a 
rub  only  in  the  beginning  ;  when  custom  has  made  it 
familiar,  it  will  b«  dispatched  without  resting  or  in- 
terruation  in  the  course  of  our  reading."—  Locke. 
(Toad.) 


*  In-ter-rup'-tlve, a.    [Eng.  interrupt;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  interrupt ;  interrupting. 

*  in-ter-rftp'-tlve-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  inter- 
rttptive;  -ly.]     So  as  to  interrupt;  by  inter- 
ruption. 

*  In-ter-scalme',  *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
scalmium,  from  inter-  =  between,  and  soalmus 
=  an  oar.] 

Antiq. :  In  ancient  galleys  that  part  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel  included  between  two  oars 
or  rowlocks  ;  it  contained  about  four  feet. 

In  ter-scap  u  lar,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  scapular  (q.v.).J 

Anat. :  Situated  between  the  shoulder 
blades. 

*  In-ter-sce'nd'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  scandens,  pr.  par.  of  *can.do  =  to 
climb.] 

Alg.  :  A  term  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  quan- 
tities when  the  exponents  of  their  powers  are 
radical :  as,  x  >J  2,  x  J  a,  from  their  holding  a 
mean,  as  it  were,  between  algebraic  and  trans- 
cendental quantities. 

*  In-ter-S9ind',  v.t.    [Lat.  interscindo,  from 
inter-  =  between,  among,  and  scindo  =*  to  cut.] 
To  cut  off. 

*  In-ter-scribe',  v.t.    [Lat.  interscribo,  from 
inter-  =  between,  among,    and   scribo  =  to 
write.]    To  write  between. 

*  In-ter-se'-cant,  a.    [Lat.  interstcans,  pr. 
par.   of  interseco :    inter-  =  between,   among, 
and  seco  =  to  cut.]    Cutting  or  dividing  into 
parts ;  crossing,  intersecting. 

in-ter-sect',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  intersectus,  pa. 
par.  of  interseco  =  to  [cut  apart :  -inter-  =  be- 
tween, among,  and  seco  =  to  cut.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cut  into  or  between ;  to  cut 
across  ;  to  cut  mutually  ;  to  divide  into  parts. 

"  Where  frequent  hedgerows  intersect  rich  fields 
Of  many  a  different  form  and  different  hue, 
Bright  with  ripe  corn."  Scott :  Amwell. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cut  into  each  other ;  to 
meet  and  cross  each  other. 

"  Did  I  say  its  floor 
Was  made  of  intersecting  cedar  beams  T" 

Browning :  Bordello,  bk.  il. 

2.  Geom. :  To  cut  each  other.    Two  lines 
are  said  to  intersect  when  they  cross  each 
other,  having  a  point  in  common.    Two  sur- 
faces intersect  when  they   cut  each  other, 
having  a  line,  or  lines,  in  common. 

In-ter-sec'-tion,  «•  [Lat.  intersectio,  from 
intersectus,  pa.  par.  of  interseco  =  to  intersect 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  intersection;  Sp.  intersection;  Ital. 
intersezione.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting ;  the  state 
of  being  intersected. 

"The  Intersection  of  the  plane*  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic."— Kay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*  2.  A  cutting  up  or  dividing  into  parts. 

"  Obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intrr- 
lectiont  of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of 
rhyme."— Johnton :  Life  of  Thomson. 

H.  Geotn. :  The  point  or  line  in  which  two 
lines  or  planes  cut  each  other. 

In  ter-sec'  tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intersection; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to"  or  formed  by  an  intersec- 
tion or  intersections. 

*  In  ter-sem'-I-nate,   v.t.    [Lat.  intersemi- 
natiis,  pa.   par.   of   intersemino :  inter-  =  be- 
tween,  among,   and  semino  =  to  sow  ;  semen 
(genit.  seminis)  =  a  seed.]     To  sow  between 
or  among. 

*  In-ter-serf ,  v.t.    [Lat.  intersertus,  pa.  par. 
of   intersero  :    inter-  =  between,   among,  and 
sero  =  to  sow,  to  plant.]    To  put  or  set  be- 
tween other  things  ;  to  insert,  to  interpolate. 

"  If  I  may  intersert  a  short  speculation,  the  depth  of 
the  sea  is  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen  furlongs." 
—Brerewood.  (Todd.) 

*  in-ter-ser'-tion,  ».    [Eng.  intersert;  -ion.] 
Something  inserted    or   put   in   between  or 
among  other  things  ;"an  insertion  ;  an  interpo- 
lation. 

"They  have  some  intfrterOont  which  are  plainly 
spurious."— Bp.  Ball  :  A  Defence  of  the  Bumble  Re- 
monttramx. 

*  Xn-ter-sef ,  v.t.    [Pref.  tTtter-,  and  Eng.  set 
(q.v.).]     To  set,  place,  or  put  between  or 
among. 

••  He  saw  this  barrier  of  dislike 
Thus  interitt."        Daniel :  Civil  Wurs,  riii.  88. 


*  In-ter-8h6ck',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
shock  (q.v.).]    To  shock  mutually  or  recipro- 
cally. 

"  What  discontentment*  will  there  still  arise 
In  such  a  camp  of  kings  to  interihock 
Each  other's  greatness. ' 

Daniel :  Chorui  in  PhilotaL 

t  In-ter-sI-der'-S-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  sidereal.]  Situated  between  or  among 
the  stars  ;  interstellar.  (Annandale.) 

»  In-ter-so'-cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  intei 
and  Eng.  social  (q.v.).]    Pertaining  to  inter 
course  or  association  ;  social. 

*  in-ter-sSm'-nl-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  inter-  =  be- 
tween, and  somnus  =  sleep.]    Between  sleep- 
ing and  waking  ;  in  an  interval  of  wakefulness. 

*  In-ter-SOUr',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
sour  (q.v.).]    To  mix  with  something  sour. 

"  And  held  back  something  from  that  full  of  sweet 
To  interiour  unsure  delights  demure." 

Daniel :  Octacia  to  M.  Antoniu*. 

fa' -ter- space,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
space  (q.v.).]  Space  between  other  things  ; 
intervening  space. 

"  The  lucid  intertpace  of  world  and  world." 

Tennyson :  Lucretius,  lOi. 

*  in  -ter-spee9h,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
speech  (q.v.).]    A  speech  inserted  or  interposed 
between  others. 

In-ter-sperse',  v.t.  [Lat.  interspersus,  pa. 
par.  of  interspergo ;  inter-  =  between,  among, 
and  spergo  =  to  scatter.] 

1.  To  scatter  here  and  there  amongst  other 
things. 

"Ton  should  do  well  to  intersperse  among  them 
some  eucharistical  ejaculations  and  doxologies."  — 
Bo  well :  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let  87. 

*  2.  To  diversify,  to  variegate ;  to  be  scat- 
tered amongst. 

"  Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head." 

Covper  :  A  Heedless  Alarm. 

*  3.  To  diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing 
here  and  there  amongst. 

"  Which  space  is  interspersed  with  small  islands  and 
rocks."— Coo* :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

*  In-ter-speV-sion,  j.    [INTERSPERSE.]   The 
act  of  interspersing  or  scattering  here  and 
there  amongst  other  things ;  the  state  of  being 
interspersed. 

"  These  sentiments  have  obtained  almost  in  all  age* 
and  places,  though  not  without  intertperiion  of  certain 
corrupt  additaiuenta."— Bale :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  62. 

In-ter-spm'  al,  a.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 

spinal.]      [INTERSPINOUS.] 

In-ter-spi-nal'  es,  *•  pi.  [Masc.  &  fern.  pL 
of  Mod.  Lat.  interspinalis  —  between  spines ; 
pref.  inter-,  and  spinalis  =  of  or  belonging  to 
the  spine.] 

Anat. :  Muscles  consisting  of  short  vertical 
fasciculi  of  fleshy  fibres  placed  in  pairs  be- 
tween the  spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous 
vertebrse. 

In -ter -spin' -oils,  In  -  ter -- spin' -  al,  a. 

[Pref.  inter- ;  Eng.  spine ;  -ous,  -al.] 

Anat. :  Situated  between  the  processes  of 
the  spine. 

interspinous-ligaments,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Thin,  somewhat  membranous,  liga- 
ments connecting  the  inferior  border  of  one 
spinous  process  with  the  superior  border  of 
that  next  below  it. 

*  in-ter-spl-ra'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  interspiratio.'] 
Inspiration  between  ;  occasional  inspiration. 

"  What  gracious  respita  are  here,  what  favourable 
interspiratiuns,  as  if  Q«d  bade  me  to  recollect  myself." 
— Bp.  Hall :  Satan's  Fiery  DarU  Quenched,  Dec.  i. 

in' -ter  state,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
ttate  (q.v.).]  Between  different  states. 

Jn-ter-steT-lar,  in-ter-stel-lar-^,  a. 

[Lat.  inter-  =  between,  and  stella  =  a  star ;  Fr. 
interstellaire.]  Situated  between  or  amongst 
the  stars. 

"  Comets  as  have,  by  a  trajection  through  the  aether, 
for  a  long  time  wandered  through  the  celestial  or 
interstellar  part  of  the  universe.11— Boyle :  Works,  i. 
M, 

In-teV-stlge,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  interstitium 
=  an  interval  of  space :   inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  status  =  a  position ;   Sp.  inter* 
sticio;  Ital.  interstizio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  space  intervening  betwwn  one  thinff 
and  another;   especially  a  narrow  or  small 


bfiil,  bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.   -ing. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -»ion  =  abon ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  znun.     -dons,  -tious,  ^lioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  dpi* 
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space  between  two  things  close  together,  or 
between  the  component  parts  of  a  body ;  a 
crevice,  a  chink,  a  cranny. 

"For  when  the  aicry  interttia  are  filled,  aud  as 
much  of  the  salt  of  the  allies  &i  t'.e  water  will  imbibe 
U  disjoined,  there  remains  a  gro»  and  terreous  portion 
at  the  bottom."— Browne:  Yurjar  £rrou,rt,  bk.  ii., 
eh.v. 

*  2.  An  interval  of  tihie  between  one  act 
and  another. 

U  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the 
intervals  which  Roman  canon-law  requires 
should  elapse  between  the  reception  of  the 
various  degrees  of  orders.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  24,  cap.  xi.)  recommends  that 
interstices  should  be  observed  even  'in  confer- 
ring minor  orders,  but  they  are  usually  con- 
ferred at  once.  A  full  ecclesiastical  year—- 
from Lent  to  Lent,  or  from  Pentecost  to 
Pentecost — is  required  between  minor  orders 
and  the  subdiaconate,  the  subdiaconate  and 
the  diaconate,  and  the  diaconate  aud  the 
priesthood. 

"The  members  of  religious  orders  can  be  ordained 
in  many  cases  ....  without  observing  the  inter- 
tticei."— Addis  t  Arnold  :  Cart.  Diet.,  p.  454. 

* In-ter'-sti^ed,  a.  [Eng.  interstice);  -ed.] 
Having  interstices  or  spaces  between ;  situated 
at  intervals. 

•  Jn-ter-stinc'-tlve,  «•    [Lat.  inttrstinct(us), 
pa.  par.  of  interstinguo  =  to  diversify  or  varie- 
gate ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]     Distinguishing,  dis- 
tinctive. 

"  What  care  is  taken  of  the  interstinctive  points  T"— 
Walla,  in  Aubrey 'i  Anecdotet,  i.  78. 

In-ter-sti'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  *in-ter-sti- 
tiall,  a.  [Lat.  interstitHum) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-al.] 

1.  Physics,   Aitat.,   <6c. :   Containing  inter- 
stices; pertaining  to  interstices  ;  intermediate. 

"  How  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  con- 
tinned  vacu'ty,  aud  how  mauy  interstitial  ipaces  un- 
filled."— Rambler.  No.  8. 

2.  Path. :  (See  the  compounds). 
Interstitial-absorption,  s. 

Path. :  Gradual  aKsorption  of  the  molecules 
of  some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation.  It  is  seen  in  bone 
with  obliteration  and  absorption,  also  in  the 
granular  contracted  kidney,  cirrhotic  or 
gouty,  and  in  :he  tissues  of  the  liver  and 
lungs.  It  precedes  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  pus,  as  when  an  abscess  points,  when 
the  pus  is  moving  in  a  distinct  course  towards 
the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  part 
affected,  this  resulting  from  interstitial  ab- 
sorption of  the  tissues  involved. 

Interstitial-hepatitis,  s. 

Path.  :  The  same  as  CIRRHOSIS  (q.v.). 
Interstitial-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anal. :  Organs  occupying  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  other  organs,  as  the  bladder 
which  is  situated  in  the  abdomino-pelvic 
cavity. 

interstitial  pneumonia,  s. 

Path. :  The  invasion  of  one  or  both  lungs 
by  a  fibroid  exudation. 

•  in-ter-sti'-ti-um  (ti  as  shl),  *.  [Lat.]  An 
interval  of  time.    [INTERSTICE.] 

" There  was  an  instertitium  or  distance  of  seventy 
years  between  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  and  erec- 
tion of  Zorobabel's  temple."— Fuller :  Pitgah  Sight  of 
fulfftine,  p.  28. 

If  Became  ultimately  naturalized  in  Eng- 
lish as  interstice,  though  we  should  not  say 
interstice  but  interval  in  the  passage  quoted 
above.  (Trench  :  On  Some  Defects,  p.  28.) 

In-ter-strat-i-f I-ca'-tion, «.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  stratification.] 

Geol. :  The  state  of  being  stratified  between 
other  strata ;  the  state  of  occupying  a  place 
between  t^o  other  beds  of  different  character. 

In-ter-straf-I-fied,  a.    [INTERSTRATIFY.] 

in-ter-strat'-I-fy,  v.t.  ft  i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  stratify  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  occupy  a  position 
between  or  among  other  strata. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  stratified  between  other 
beds  or  layers. 

•  In  ter -tain ,  *  in-ter-tain  -ment,  &c. 

[See  under  EN.] 

"Jn-ter-talk  (I  silent),  v.i.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  talk  (q.v.).]  To  exchange  conver- 
sation ;  to  talk,  to  converse. 

"  Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalted." 

Carew:  Enquiry. 


in-ter-tan'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  tangle  (q.v.).]  To  entangle  ;  to  bind  one 
with  another  ;  to  interlace. 

"  The  one  of  the  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangted  roots  of  love." 

Shakesii.  i  Flet.  :  Two  Noble  Kintmtn,  i.  3. 


*  in-ter-tSx',  v.t.    [Lat.  intertexo,  from  inter  - 

=  between,  among,  and  texo  =  to  weave.]    To 
interweave,  to  intertwine. 

"  Green  leaves  of  burdocks  and  Ivie  intertextd  and 
woven  together."—  Hut.  Don  Quixote  (1675),  fo.  18. 
(A'ar«.) 

*  in-ter-tex'-tnre,  s.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
texture  (q.v.).]   "The  act  of  interweaving  ;  the 
state  of  things  interwoven  ;   that  which  is 
interwoven. 

"  Skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs."  Coviper  :  Task,  L  111. 

In'-ter-tie,  s.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  tie  (q.v.).] 
Carpentry  : 

1.  A  horizontal  timber  framed  between  two 
posts. 

2.  A  binding  joist. 

*  In  ter  tiss'  ued(ssassh),  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eug.  tissued  (q.v.).]    Interwoven,  varie- 
gated. 

"  The  intertittued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Y.,  iv.  1. 

*  In'-ter-traf-f  Ic,  s.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
traffic  (q.v.).]     Traffic  between  two  persons, 
places,  or  peoples. 

»  In-ter-traf  -flc,  «  in-ter-traf  -ficke, 

v.i.    [INTERTRAFFIC,  s.]    To  trade  together. 

"  And  intertraffickt  with  them,  tunne  for  tunne." 
Davies  :  Microcotmos,  p.  61. 

*  In-ter-tran-splc'-u-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  inter-, 
and  Eng.  transpicuous  (q.v.).]    Transpicuous 
between. 

In-ter-trans-ver-sa'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  & 
fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  intertransversalis  ;  pref. 
inter-,  and  transversus  =  turned  across  ;  trans- 
verto  =  to  turn  across  :  trans-  =  across,  and 
verto  =  to  turn.] 

Anat.  :  Short  muscles  passing  almost  verti- 
cally from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between  the 
transverse  processes. 

In  ter  trans'-verse,  a.      [INTERTRANSVEU- 

SALES.] 

Anat.  :  (See  the  compound). 
inter-transverse  ligaments,  s.  pi. 
Anat.  :   Unimportant  bands  extending  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes. 

In-ter-tro-chan'-ter-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  inter-; 
Eng.,  &c.  trochanter,  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  two  trochanters  of  the 
femur  :  as,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  in- 
tertrochanteric  line. 

In-ter-trdp'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  tropical  (q.v.).]]  Situated  within  or  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

*  In-ter-turb'-er,  ».    [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  turbo  =  to  disturb.]    A  disturber. 

"An  interturber  of  the  peace."—  Henry  VIII.  :  To 
Wyatt,  May.  1588. 

In-ter-twine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  twine  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  unite  by  turning  or  twisting 
together;   to   intertwist,  to   interweave,    to 
interlace. 

"  Under  some  concourse  of  shades, 
Whose  branching  arras  thick  intertwined  might  shield 
From  dews."  Milton:  P.  X.,  iv.  405. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To    twine    together;   to   be 
interwoven  or  interlaced. 

"  Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  long  ago, 
And  horrid  brambles  intertwine  below. 

Coutper:  Seedless  Alarm. 

t  In'  -ter  -twine,  s.  [INTERTWINE,  v.]  A 
mutual  or  reciprocal  twining  or  winding  ;  an 
interweaving. 

"ill 

Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths.  " 

Coleridge:  To  Wordsworth. 

Jn-ter-twin'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.  [IN- 
TERTWINE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting 
together  ;  the  state  of  being  intertwined  or 
interwoven. 

In-ter-twin'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inter- 
twining; -ly.]  By  intertwining  or  being  inter- 
twined. 


4  in-ter-^wist',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
twist  (q.v.).]  To  unite  by  twisting  together; 
to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"  Ye  with  your  tough  and  intertwisted  roots. 
Grasp  tlie  flrin  rocks."  Mason  :  C'aractaaa. 

*  in-  ter  -twist'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Is- 

TERTWIST.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  twining 
together  ;  the  state  of  being  intertwisted. 

*  In-ter-twlst'-ing-ly,   adv.      [Eng.    inter- 
twisting; -ly.]    By  intertwisting  or  being  in- 
tertwisted. 

In'-ter-val  (1),  *  in-ter-vall,  s.  [Fr.  inter- 
valle,  from  Lat.  intervallum  :=  the  space  be- 
tween the  rampart  and  the  soldiers'  tents : 
inter-  •=.  between,  among,  and  vallum  =  a. 
rampart.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Space  between  two  things  ;  space  or  dis- 
tance intervening  between  any  two  objects; 
intermediate  space  or  distance. 

"  Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  105. 

2.  A  space  of  time  between  two  points  or 
events  ;  intervening  or  intermediate  time. 

"  The  interval  between  the  demise  of  the  Crown  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament." — Alacaulay :  Hist.  Enj., 
ch.  Iv. 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  attacks  cf 
disease,  pain,  or  delirium  ;  remission. 

"It  Is  the  sleep  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  with  lucid  inter- 
vaU."— Coleridge :  Table  Talk,  May  1,  1830. 

IL  Music :  The  distance  between  any  two 
sounds.  Intervals  when  confined  within  the 
octave  are  simple,  when  they  exceed  it  they 
are  compound.  The  interval  of  a  whole  tone, 
as  from  c  to  D,  is  called  a  second,  of  a  whole 
tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  c  to  i;b,  a  minor 
third,  &c. 

If  At  intervals  :  From  time  to  time  ;  inter- 
mittently. 

"Miriam  watched  and  dozed  at  interval!." 

Tennyton  :  Enoch  Arden,  908. 

IT  Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but 
there  are  many  intervals  where  there  is  no 
respite.  The  interval  respects  time  only ; 
respite  includes  the  idea  of  action  within  that 
time  which  may  be  more  or  less  agreeable : 
intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is 
oppressed  with  labour  ;  the  interval  which  is 
sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

in'  -  ter  -  val  (2),  in'  -  ter  -  vale,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  probably  from  pref.  inter-,  and  vale.} 
A  tract  of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hills  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers.  (American.) 

*  In'-ter-val,  *  In'-ter-vall,  v.i.     [INTER- 
VAL (1),  s.]    To  come  between. 

"  If  clouds  doe  intenall,  Apollow  face 
Is  but  a  figured  shape.' 

J.  Taylor:  WorTct  (ed.  1630),  241. 

*  In-ter-val'-lum  (pi.  In-ter-vaT-la),  ». 

[Lat.]    An  interval  (q.v.). 

"  If  they  should  hay*  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken 
aw.iy  in  one  of  these  intertalla."  —  ChUlingworth  : 
Princ.  Sermons,  p.  11. 

*  in-ter-var'-ir,  v.i.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
vary  (q.v.).]    To  alter  or  vary  between ;  to 
change. 

In-teV-veined'  (ei  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 

Eng.  veined  (q.v.).]  Intersected  as  with  veins. 

"  Fair  champaign,  with  less  rivers  inttrveineA." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  iii.  257. 

In-ter-vene',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  intervenir,  from 
Lat.  intervenio  =  to  come  between  :  inter  = 
between,  and  venio  =  to  come ;  Sp.  intervenir; 
Ital.  intervenire.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  come  or  be  situated  between  persons 
or  things  ;  to  be  interposed  :  as,  Hills  intervene 
between  two  valleys. 

2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come  between  points  or 
time,  or  events. 

"  Many  things  may  intervene  betwixt  this  engage- 
ment by  promise,  and  that  full  and  compleat  solemui- 
latiou.  —  Bp.  Hall :  Caeet  of  Conscience,  Dec.  iv.,  a  «. 

3.  To  pass  between. 

"  What  wonder  If  so  near 
Looks  intervene."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  225. 

4.  To  happen,  occur,  or  break  in  so  as  to  in* 
terrupt,  disturb,  or  cross. 

"[God]  may  be  fear'd  amidst  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  scorn' d  where  business  never  intervenes." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  122. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  cy=--a.    qu  =  kw.  , 
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5.  To  interpose  between  parties  at  variance. 

"The  mediators  desired  by  both  parties  to  in  troene 
.  .  .  for  the  better  composing  oi  auy  dill'ereuce." — 
Temple:  To  Lord  Arlington,  Mliri;h  •&,  1C«8. 

II.  Law :  To  interpose  and  become  a  party 
to  a  suit  between  other  parties :  as,  The 
Queen's  Proctor  intervenes  in  a  divorce  case. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  between ; 
to  divide  ;  to  come  between. 

•  In'-ter-vene,  s.    [INTERVENE,  ».]  A  coming 
or  meeting  together  ;  intervention. 

"They  had  some  sharper aud  some  milderdifferenceB 
which  might  easily  happen  in  such  an  intervene  of 
grandees."—  ,Po«on. 

•  In-ter-ven'-er,  s.    [Eng.  intervene);  -er.] 
One  who  intervenes  ;  specif,  in  law,  one  who 
intervenes  in  a  suit  to  which  he  was  not  origin- 
ally a  party. 

*  In-ter-ve'-nJ-en9e,  s.     [Lat.  interveniens, 
pr.  par.  of  intervenio  =  to  intervene  (q.v.).] 
Tiie  act  or  state  of  intervening  or  coming  iu 
between  ;  intervention. 

*  In-ter-ve'-ni-ent,  a.     [Lat.  interveniens. 
pr.  par.  of  intervenio  —  to  intervene  (q.v.).J 
Coming  or  passing  between',  iutcrsening  ;  in- 
terposed. 

"  By  an  intervenient  power  discharged  from  h*.  ob- 
ligation to  obey."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  6. 

In-ter-ve'-nl-fim,  ».  [Lat.  =  the  space  be- 
tween the  veins ;  inter-  =  between,  and  vena 
=  a  blood-vessel,  a  vein.] 

Hot.  :  The  name  given  by  the  old  botanists, 
and  adopted  by  Lindley  for  the  area  of  paren- 
chyma lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or 
venilets. 

*  tn-ter-vent',  v.t.     [Lat.  inter-  =  between, 
among,  and  ventum,  sup.  of  venio  =  to  come.] 
To  come  in  the  way  of ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thwart. 

"Whose  purjxjse  his  command  by  Iris  given 
Doth  intervent."     CJiapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  viii. 

|n-ter-ven'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inter- 
ventionem,  accus.  of  interventio  =  a  coming  be- 
tween, from  intervenio  =  to  come  between,  to 
intervene  (q.v.);  Sp.  intervention ;  Ital.  inter- 
venziont.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  intervening  or  coming  between 
persons  or  things ;  agency  of  persons  between 
persans  ;  interposition  ;   mediation  ;  interfer- 
ence in  the  interests  of  others. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interposed  or  set  be- 
tween persons  or  things  ;  interposition. 

"  Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax 
membrane,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  into  the  inward 
ear."— Holder :  Chi  Speech. 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  a  third  party  in  inter- 
vening and  becoming  a  party  to  a  suit  between 
Others. 
in  ter  ven'  tion  ist,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  advocates  interven- 
tion. 

2.  Jffed.:  One  who  favors  limited  interference 
with  the  course  of  a  disease  rather  than  leaving 
the  patient  to  nature. 

•  In-ter-yent'-or, ».    [Lat.]    One  who  inter- 
venes or  interposes  ;  a  mediator ;  specif.,  a  jier- 
•on  appointed  by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties, 
and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

*  In-ter-ven'-ue,  s.    [INTERVENE,  v.]    Inter- 
vention ;  interposition. 

•  In-ter-verf ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  intervertir,  from  Lat. 
interverto  =  to  turn  aside  ;   verto  =  to  turn.) 
To  turn  to  another  course  or  use. 

In-ter-ver'-tS-bral,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Bug.  vertebral.] 

Anat.  :  Between  the  vertebrae  :  as,  interver- 
tebral  discs,  intervertebral  foramina. 

intervertebral-discs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Elastic  plates,  outwardly  flbro- 
lamiiiar,  inwardly  pulpy,  placed  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the 
sacrum. 

intervertebral  foramina,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  A  series  of  rounded  apertures  be- 
tv;een  the  vertebrae  through  which  the  spinal 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  pass  off. 

fa'-ter-view  (lew  as  u), «.  [O.  Pr.  entrtveu, 
pa.  par.  of  entrevoir  =  to  visit;  Fr.  entrevue.] 

I.  flen. :  A  meeting  between  two  persons 
f.ice  to  face  ;  generally  a  formal  meeting  for 
I  in-  consideration  of  some  important  business ; 
a  conference. 


2.  Specially : 

(1)  A  formal  meeting  between  some  person 
of  note  or  notoriety  and  a  press  representa- 
tive, in  order  that  the  latter  may  gather  infor- 
mation and  impart  it  to  the  public. 

"  '  I  asked  Mr.  Fowler  to  put  that  question,'  said  Mr. 
White  to  the  representative  of  the  Pall  Mull  Unzette 
iu  a  recent  interview."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  SI, 
1884. 

(2)  The  opinion  elicited  or  the  information 
imparted  at  such  a  meeting. 

"  Some  were  even  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  he 
paid  for  the  insertion  of  his  interview  in  solid  cash."— 
Pall  Mall  Uazette.  July  SI,  1884. 

IT  The  special  sense  of  interview, «.  &  v.,  and 
interviewer,  as  well  as  the  practice  itself,  is  of 
American  origin. 

in'-ter-view  (lew as  u),  v.t.   [INTERVIEW,  s.] 

1.  To  visit  or  wait  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  interview  with,  generally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  information  for  publication. 

"  Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  interview  a  statesman 
here."—  Weekly  Dispatch,  Aug.  31, 1884. 

2.  To  grant  an  interview  to. 

In'-ter-view-er  (lew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
view ;  -er.]  One  who  interviews ;  specif. ,  a 
reporter  for  a  newspaper  who  interviews  some 
person  of  position,  importance,  or  notoriety 
lor  the  purpose  of  extracting  information  for 
publication, 

"  Quite  right,  nr,  there  Is  r-,  per*jn  Ifta,  the  inter. 
viewr."—PaU  Mall  Gazette,  Sept  5,  1884. 

in'-ter-Vlew-ing  (lew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  inter- 
view; -ing.]  The  practice  of  gathering  infor- 
mation from  public  persons,  in  order  to  im- 
part it  to  the  world  through  the  press. 

"  Interviewing  is  an  admirable  system  for  creating 
false  impressions,  or  no  impressions  at  all."—  Weekly 
Dispatch.  Aug.  SI,  1884. 

in-ter-vis'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
visible  (q.v.).] 

Surv. :  Mutually  visible  ;  able  to  be  seen  tha 
one  from  the  other  ;  said  of  stations. 

*  In-ter-vls'-ft,  v.i.     [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
visit  (q.v.).]   To  exchange  visits  ;  to  pay  visits, 
each  to  the  other. 

"Here  we  trifled,  and  bathed,  and  intervisited  with 
the  company."— Evelyn  :  Diary,  June  27,  1054. 

*  Jn-ter-vls'-lt,  *.    [INTERVISIT,  v.]    An  in- 
termediate visit. 

*  in-ter-vi'-tal,  a.     [Lat.  inter-  —  between, 
and  vita  =  life".]    Between  two  lives  ;  applied 
to  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

"Through  all  its  intervital  gloom." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xlil  S. 

*  fa»-ter-v6-lu'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  intervolutus, 
pa.  par.  of  intervolvo :  inter-  •=  between,  and 
volvo  =  to  roll.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intervolved. 

* in-ter-volve',  v.t.  [Lat.  intervolvo:  inter 
=  between,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.]  To  roll  be- 
tween or  among  ;  to  involve  or  wind  one 
within  the  other. 

"  Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flam* 
Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved." 

Shelley:  Witch  of  AtlM.  vt 

Jn-ter-weave',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
weave  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  weave  together  ;  to  intermix  by  weav- 
ing together,  so  as  to  combine  in  tlie  same  tex- 
ture or  construction  ;  to  intermingle,  as  though 
by  weaving  ;  to  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"Her  dewy  locks  with  various  flowers  new  blown 
She  interwavet,  various,  and  all  her  own." 

Cowper:  Approach  of  Spring.    (Trans.) 

2.  To  intermix ;  to  connect  closely  or  inti- 
mately. 

"A  despotic  principle  which  happened  fortunately 
to  be  in'erumi-en  in  its  constitution.  —Beattie  :  Morttl 
Science*.  \,i.  Ui.,  ch.  U.,  {  2. 

*  In-ter-wJsh',  v.t.  [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng.  wish 

(q.v.).]    To  wish  mutually  to  each  other. 

"  The  venom  of  all  stepdames.  gamester's  gall, 
What  tyrants  and  their  subjects  intermsh, 
All  UI  fall  on  that  man."          Donne  :  The  Cune. 

*  In-ter-work'-ing,  s.   TPref.  inter,  and  Eng. 

working  (q.v.).]  ^Mutual,  reciprocal,  or  joint 
working  ;  a  working  together. 

"  What  interweavings  or  inteneorkingt  can  knit  the 

minister  and  the  mag&trate?"— Milton :  Reformation 

in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*  In'-ter-world,  s.      [IVef.    inter-,  and  Eng. 
world  (q.v.).]      A   world  between  or  among 
other  worlds. 

"  Imaginary  intrrworldt  and  spaces  between."—/'. 
ffolland  :  Plutarch,  p.  640. 


*Jn-ter- wound',  v.t.    [Pref.  inter-,  and  Eng. 
wound  (q.v.  .]    To  wound  mutually. 

"  Hence  interumunding  controversies  spring." 

tianiel :  Mutophilut. 

in-ter-wov'-en,  In-ter-wove ,  pa.  par.  or 
a.    [INTERWEAVE.] 

*  m-ter- wreathe',  v.t.     [Pref.  inter-,  and 
Eng.  wreathe  (q.v.).  J    To  weave  into  a  wreath; 
to  intertwine,  to  interweave. 

"  Say,  happy  youth,  crowu'd  with  a  heav'uly  ray 

Of  the  urst  flame,  and  intervreathed  bay. 

Lovelace  :  Poithuma,  pi.  It 

*  in-test'-a-ble,    a.     [Lat.  intestabilis  =  not 
capable  of  making  a  will  :  in-  =  not,  and  testa- 
lilis  =  capable  of  making  a  will,  from  testatus, 
pa.  par.  of  testor  =  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a 
will  ;    testis  =  a   witness.]      Incompetent  to 
make  a  will ;  not  legally  qualified  to  make  a 
will. 

"  Such  persons,  as  are  intertable  for  want  of  liberty 
"»r  freedom  of  will,  are  by  the  civil  IA-T  of  various 


kinds  ;  us  prisoners,  captives,  and  the  like.  But  the 
law  of  England  does  not  make  such  persons  absolutely 
inta:able."—Bladatone:  Comment.,  bk.  li..  ch.  82. 


,  s.  [Eng.  intesta(te);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  intestate  ;  the  state 
of  dying  without  having  made  a  will. 

"  In  case  of  intettacy,  the  ordinary  shall  depute  the 
nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  ad. 
minist/u-  his  coods."—  Blarkttone  :  Cntnmn",  bl  1L, 


a.  »  s.    fLat.  intestaius,  from  (-*• 
=  not,  and  testatus  =  having  made  a  will,  pa. 
par.  of  testor  =  to  make  a  will1;  Fr.  intestat; 
Ital.  intestato  ;  Sp.  intestado.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Dying  without  having  made  a  will. 

"  In  case  a  person  made  no  disposition  of  his  good* 
as  were  testable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  the 
whole  of  them,  he  was,  and  is,  said  to  die  Meant*."— 
Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  32. 

2.  Not  disposed  of  by  will  ;  not  devised  or 
bequeathed  :  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  who  dies  without 
having  made  a  will. 

In-tes'-ti  na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  entrails,  neut 
pl.  of  intestlnus  =  inward,  internal  ;  intut  =i 
within.] 

Zofil.  :  Intestinal  Worms  ;  in  Cuvier's  ar- 
rangement a  class  of  Zoophytes,  called  by 
Rudolphi  Entozoa,  It  contains  the  Intestinal 
Worms.  They  were  divided  into  two  orders  : 
(1)  Cavitaria,  called  by  Rudolphi  Nematoidea; 
(•2)  Parenchymata.  The  class  has  been  broken 
up  and  redistributed. 

in-tes'-tt-nali  o.     [Eng.  intestin{e);  -al.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  in- 
testines. 

"  It  is  confounded  with  the  intntinnl  excretions  and 


2.  Fig.  :  Domestic,  not  foreign. 
Intestinal-canal,  s. 
Anat.  :  The  same  as  INTESTINE. 
Intestinal-juice,  s. 

Anat.  :  Succusentertois,  an  alkaline  secreted 
by  the  intestines. 

intestinal-worms,  «.  pl. 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  Cuvier's  In* 
testina. 

fn-tes-ti-na'-li-a,  *.  rl.  [Neut.  pl.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  intestinalis,  from  intestina  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Cuviei'i 
Intestina. 

in  tes'-tine,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.  intestin,  from  Lat 
intestinus  =  inward,  from  intiu  =  within  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  intestinal.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Internal,  inward  ;  contained  or  existing 
within,  as  within  the  body. 


2.  Internal,   with  regard   to  a  country  or 
nation  ;  domestic,  not  foreign. 

"  The  succeeding  sword  of  intettine  war."— Hilton  : 
Of  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*  3.  Innate,  inner ;  depending  on  the  inter- 
nal constitution. 

"  Everything  labours  under  an  intettine  neceHttT." 
—Cudtforth. 

*  4.  Shut  up  or  inclosed  ;  contained. 

11  It  sleeps ;  and  the  Icy  touch 
Of  unproliBc  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intrttine  tide. 

Covptr :  Tatt,  vi.  1*9. 

B.  As  subst.  (Pl.):  The  guts   the  entrails; 
the  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus  inferior 


boil,  boy:  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -s ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -ttous.    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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to  position  to  the  stomach.  The  intestines 
consist  of  three  coats,  an  outer  one  (the  peri- 
toneum), an  inner  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
an  intermediate  muscular  coat.  There  are  two 
intestines,  the  large  and  the  small  one.  The 
large  intestine  extends  from  the  termination 
of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  It  is  about  five  o. 
six  feet  long,  or  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
Intestinal  canal.  Its  diameter  is  from  two 
and  a  half  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is 
divided  into  the  csecum,  with  its  vermiform 
appendix,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  The 
small  intestine  commences  at  the  pylorus, 
winds  into  many  convolutions,  and  terminates 
In  the  large  intestine.  In  the  adult  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  is  arbitrarily 
divided  into  three  parts— viz.,  the  duodenum, 
the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum.  It  constitutes 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  intestines,  the  larger 
making  up  the  other  fifth.  They  are  used  to 
aid  in  assimilating  the  food  after  digestion, 
and  convey  forward  the  excrementitious 
matter. 

"The  different  length  of  the  intettinet  In  carni- 
vorous and  herbivorous  animals  has  been  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion."— Paley  :  natural  Philoiophy,  ch. 
xii.,  j  4. 

In  tex  -ine,  *.  [Eng.  inline),  ex(tine),  and 
suff.  -ine.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  the 
fourth  coating  in  the  pollen  of  Clarkia  elegans 
and  some  other  Onagraceae.  It  is  next  the 
extine  or  outer  crust,  and  above  the  inline  or 
inner  lining. 

*  in  -text,  s.    [Pref.  in-,  and  Eng.  text.]    The 
contents. 

"I  had  a  book  which  none 
Could  reade  the  intext  but  myself  alone." 

Herrick:  Hesperidet. 

•In-tex'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
texture  (q.v.).]  To  work  in,  to  weave  in,  to 
interweave. 

*  in-thlrst ,  v.t.   [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
<Airs«(q.v.).]    To  make  thirsty. 

"  Using  our  pleasure  as  the  traveller  doth  water,  not 
as  the  drunkard  does  wine,  whereby  he  is  inflamed aud 
tnthmted  the  more."— Up.  Hall:  Christian  Modera- 
tion, bk.  i.,  i  8. 

In  thral,    *  in  thrall,   In  thral-ment. 

[See  ENTHRALL,  ENTHRALMENT.] 

in-thro  ne,  &c.    [See  ENTHRONE,  &c.] 

*  In-tice',  <fec.    [See  ENTICE,  &c.] 

ln'-ti-ma-93f,  s.  [Eng.  intimate  (1),  a. ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intimate ;  close 
familiarity  or  fellowship. 

"That  peculiar  friendliness.  Intimacy,  and  famili- 
arity, with  which  the  Romanists  visit  the  Noncon- 
formists."— South :  Sermuni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

In'-ti-mate  (1),  a.  &  s.   [Lat.  intimtis  =  inner- 
most, super,  of  interns  —  within  ;  Fr.  intime.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Internal,  inward ;  arising  or  proceeding 
from  within. 

"  I  knew 

From  intimate  impulse,  and  therefore  urged 
The  marriage  on."    Milton  :  Samion  Agonistei,  22S. 

*  2.  Near,  close. 

"To  have  an  intimatenud  speaking  help,  areaclyand 
•eviviug  associate  in  marriage."— Milton  :  Doct.  i-  Lite, 
cf  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Closely  acquainted  ;  close  in  friendship 
or  fellowship  ;  closely  familiar. 

4.  Close,  very  full,  complete,  familiar. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to 
hold  the  sportsman*  amusement  in  abhorrence." — 
Coioprr:  Treatment  of  hit  Hares. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  closely  acquainted 
or  familiar  with  another  ;  a  familiar  friend  or 
associate. 

"  An  intimate  whose  intellect  as  much  corresponded 
with  his  as  did  the  outward  form."— Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

In'-ti  mate,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  intimer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
intimar;  Ital.  intimare.]  [INTIMATE  (2),  o.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  hint ;  to  indicate  indirectly  or  ob- 
scurely ;  to  suggest ;  to  point  in  the  direction 
of. 

"Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 

His  inwarde  griefe."       Upeiuer :  F.  O..,  IIL  It  80. 
2.  To  make  known,  to  announce. 
"  He  incontinent  dyd  proclayme  and  intimate  open 
warre  agaynst  the  Kyng  of  England,  with  blud,  tire, 
*nd  sweard."— Hall :  Henry  IV.  (an.  1). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  signify,  to  hint,  to  indicate. 

*  Jn'-tl-mate  (2),  a.     [Lat.  intimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  inline  =  to  bring  within,  to  announce,  from 


intimus  =  innermost.]     Made  known,  inti- 
mated, declared. 

"  That  their  enterpryse  was  intimate  aud  published 
to  the  kyug."—  Hall  :  Henry  J  >'.  (an.  1). 

n'-tl-mate-l^T,  adv.    [Eng.  intimate  (1);  -ly.] 
1.  Closely  ;  with  close  intermixture  of  parts. 


2.  Nearly,  inseparably,  closely. 

"Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  mure  essen- 
tial to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with  us."— 
Adiliion  :  Spectator. 

3.  Familiarly  ;  in  close  fellowship  or  friend- 
ship. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson  inti- 
mately, observed,  that  he  always  talked  as  if  he  was 
talking  upon  oath."—  Murphy:  Life  *  Oeniuto/  Dr. 
Johnson. 

in  ti  ma  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intima- 
tionem,  ace.  of  intimatio  =  an  announcing, 
from  intimatus,  pa.  par.  of  intimo  =  to  inti- 
mate (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  intimating,  hinting,  or  indi- 
cating. 

"The  intimation  of  somlry  virtues,  whiche  be  by 
them  represented."—  Sir  T.  Elyot  :  The  Governour,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  xxl. 

2.  A  hint  ;  an  indirect  announcement   or 
suggestion. 

"Without  mentioning  the  King  of  England,  or 
giving  the  least  intimation  that  he  was  sent  by  him, 
till  he  once  discovered  their  opinions."—  B,ernet:  Hat. 
Reform,  (an.  1530). 

3.  An  explicit  announcement  or  declaration. 
"[The  Consuls]  caused  the  Latine  feasts  and  holi- 

dales  to  be  published  .  .  .  with  an  intimation  that 
they  would  goe  straight  into  their  province."  — 
P.  Holland:  Limui,  p.  1,121. 

*In'-time,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  intimus  = 
innermost.] 

1.  Inward,  internal. 

2.  Intimate,  close. 

"  To  the  composition  or  dissoluti-m  of  mixed  bodies, 
which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an 
intime  application  of  the  agents."—  Ihgby  :  On  liodiei, 
ch.  v..  i  6. 

In-tlm'-I-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  intimidatus, 
pa.  par.  of  iatimido  =  to  frighten,  from  in- 
(intens.),  and  timidits  =  timid  ;  Fr.  intimider.] 
To  frighten  ;  to  make  fearful  ;  to  inspire  with 
fear  ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  make  cowardly  ;  to 
cow. 

"  Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  f  " 

\Yordiworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
IT  For  the  difference  between  to  intimidate 
and  to  frighten,  see  FRIGHTEN. 

in  tim  I  da  tion,  s.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  in- 

timidating or  making  fjarful  ;  the  state  of 
being  intimidated  ;  specif.,  the  influence  used 
by  landlords  and  em  plovers  over  tenants  and 
employes  in  public  elections,  and  the  deterring 
of  workmen  from  their  work  by  threats. 

"The  king  carried  his  measures  in  parliament  by 

intimidation."  —  J'atey  :   Moral  Pliilotophy,    bk.    vi, 

ch.  Til. 

In-tim'-I-da-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  intimi  dat(t)  ; 
-ory.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  intimida- 
tion. 

*  in-tiric'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  intinctio,  from  in- 
tiwAus,  pa.  par.  of  intlngo.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  Ritual  £  Church  History:  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist is  administered  to  the  laity  of  the 
Eastern  Church  —  by  breaking  the  consecrated 
bread  into  the  consecrated  wine,  and  giving 
the  two  elements  to  each  communicant  in  a 
spoon.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice 
was  general  in  early  Christian  times.    (For  its 
probable  origin  see  extract.)    Intinction  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  third  Council  of 
Braga  (A.D.  675),  point   being  added  to  the 
condemnation  by  the  remark  that  Judas  is  the 
only  example  in  the  Gospel  of  communion  by 
intinction;  by  Po]>e  Url«an  II.  (A.D.  1088-99) 
and  his  successor,  and  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  (A.D.  1175) 

"  The  practice  forbidden  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
the  consumption  of  the  superabundant  elements  .  .  . 
as  that  of  intinction."—  .U'C'lintock  Jt  Strong  :  Cyclop. 
Dial.,  tc..  Lit.,  iv.  629. 

*  In-tlnc-tlv'-I-ty^  s.    [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
tinctvs,  pa.  par.  of  tingn  —  to  dye  ]    The  ab- 
sence or  want  of  the  quality  of  dyeing  or 
tingeing  other  bodies. 

in  tine,  *.     [Lat.  int(us)  =  within,  and  suff. 
-inf.  \ 
Bot.:   Au  inner  membrane  surrounding  the 


pollen  grain,  the  protrusion  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  pollen-tube. 

*  in-tire',  *  In-tire'-ly,  &c.    (See  ENTIRE, 
fcc.) 

*  in-ti'-tle,  v.t.    [ENTITLE.] 

in-tit  -uled,  a.    [Lat.  tltulus  -  a  title.] 

1.  Having  a  name  or  title  ;  entitled  ;  a  term 
used  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 
*  2.  Having  a  claim. 
"  Beauty  in  that  white  intituled 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  SI. 

in'  to,  prep.  [A.S.  in,  and  to.]  A  preposition 
denoting  passage,  motion,  or  change  inwards. 
Thus  it  is  used : 

1.  Of  motion  or  direction  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  place,  with  such  verbs  as  come, 
go,  throw,  look,  fly,  push,  &c. 


2.  Of  motion  towards  the  interior  of  a  body 
or  substance,  with  such  verbs  as  fall,  sink,  &c. 

"Acrfd  substances,  which  pass  into  the  capillary 
tubes,  must  irritate  them  into  greater  contraction."— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Alimentt. 

3.  Of  entrance  into  the  heart  or  mind. 

"  How  much  more  may  education,  being  a  constant 
plight  and  inurement,  induce  by  custom  good  habit* 
into  a  reasonable  creature  ?  "—  \Votton.  ( Todd. ) 

4.  Of  penetration  or  research  which  is  more 
than  superficial :  as,  To  inquire  into  a  matter. 

5.  Of  inclusion  or  comprehension. 

"  They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some 
lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words."— 
Bacon.  (Todd.) 

6.  Of  a  new  state  into  which  anything  is 
brought ;  of  a  change  of  condition  ;  used  with 
such  verbs  as  fall,  lead,  bring,  change,  con- 
vert, grow,  &c.  :  as,  To  fall  into  a  fever ;  to 
lead  into  bad  habits,  &c. 

t  In-tol-er-a-bir-i-ty^  s.  [Eng.  intolerable; 
-ity.]  Excessive  badness. 

"The  goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  intolerabUity."—E.  A.  foe:  Marginalia. 
(Introd.) 

In-tol'-er-a-ble,  *  In-tol'-ler-a-ble,  a. 

[Fr.  intolerable,  from  Lat.  intoleraJJilis,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  tolerabilis  =  that  can  be  borne, 
tolerable  (q.v.);  Sp.  intolerable;  Ital.  intol- 
lerabile.] 

1.  Not  tolerable ;  that  cannot  be  tolerated 
or  endured  ;  insufferable  ;  unendurable  ;  too 
great  to  be  endured. 

"  Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled."  Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  111. 

*  2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 
"One  half-iwiinyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack."— Sliaketp. :  1  Henry  I V.,  ii.,4. 

Jn-toi'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intolerable  ; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
tolerable. 

In-toT-er-a-bl$r,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerable); 
-ly.]  In  an  intolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  to 
an  intolerable  degree  or  extent;  beyond  en- 
durance. 

"The  weather  was  intolerably  hot."— Coot:  Firtt 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

In-toT-er-ance,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intokran- 
tia,  from  intolerans  =  that  cannot  bear.]  [Iw- 

TOLERANT.] 

L  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intolerant ; 
want  of  patience  or  forbearance ;  indisposition 
to  tolerate  the  existence  or  spread  of  any- 
thing opposed  to  one's  own  opinions. 

"Carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  th* 
pen  into  a  persecution."—  Burke :  French  Revolution. 

2.  Want  of  capacity  or  power  to  endure; 
non-endurance  :  as,  the  intolerance  of  cold  or 
heat. 

IL  Belig.  :  Refusal  to  tolerate  a  faith  dif- 
ferent from  one's  own.  Most  religions  advo- 
cate toleration  while  they  are  feeble  and  be- 
come intolerant  when  they  are  powerful. 
Though  most  governments  are  more  or  less 
intolerant,  yet  genuine  statesmen  have  in 
every  age  instinctively  tended  towards  toler- 
ance as  the  most  successful  method  of  dealing 
with  contending  faiths. 

*  in-t8l'-er-an-9Jr,  s.  [Eng.  intolerance); 
'-y.]  The  same  as  INTOLERANCE  (q.v.). 

*»  toi'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
tolerans  =  not  able  to  endure  :  in-  —  not,  and 
tolerans,  pr.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  endure,  to 
tolerate  (q.v.);  Sp.  intolerable ;  Ital.  intol- 
lerante.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wat,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ao  —  e;  ey-  a,    qu-kw. 
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A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  enduring  ;  not  able  to  endure.    (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"The  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  in- 

talerunt  o/ excesses." — Arbuthnot, 

2.  Not  enduring  or  allowing  difference  of 
opinion,  teaching,  or  worship ;  unwilling  or 
refusing  to  allow  to  others  freedom  of  speech, 
choice,  or  action   in  opinions,  doctrines,  or 
worship  ;  bigoted. 

"  Beligion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere." 

Camper:  Table  Talk.  611 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  will  not  allow  to 
others  freedom  of  speech,  choice  or  action  in 
opinions,  doctrines  or  worship  ;  a  bigot. 

"You  miJit  as  well  have  concluded  that  I  was  a 
Jew,  or  a  Mahometan,  as  an  intolerant  and  a  perse- 
cutor."— Loath  :  Lettert  to  Warburton,  p.  62. 

bl-tol'-er-ant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intolerant; 
-ly.]  In  an  intolerant  manner. 

•  In-toT-er-at-ing,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  tolerate  (q.v.)?]    Intolerant. 

"Experienced  this  intolerating  spirit."— Sharta- 
bury :  Jtucell.  Reflection!  ;  Miicell.  11.,  ch.  a 

t  in-to"l-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  toleration  (q.v.).]  Want  of  toleration  ; 
intolerance ;  refusal  or  unwillingness  to  toler- 
ate others  in  their  opinions  or  worship. 

•  In-tomb'  (b  silent),  v.t.    [ENTOMB.] 

•  in  ton-ate  (1),  v.i.    [Lat.  intonatum,  sup. 
of  intono  :  in-  (intens.),  and  tono  =  to  thunder.] 
To  thunder. 

•  in' -ton-ate  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [Low  Lat.  intona- 
tum, sup.  of  intono:  in-  =  in,  and  tonus  =  a 
tone,  a  note.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  sound  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

2.  To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner  ;  to 
intone. 

B.  Trans. :  To  intone,  to  chant. 

•  In-ton-a'-tion  (1),  ».    [Lat.  intonatus,  pa. 
par.  of  intono  =  to  thunder.]   The  act  or  state 
of  thundering. 

ill  ton  a-tion  (2),  *.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
intonatio,  from  intonatum,  sup.  of  intono  =  to 
intone  (q.v.).] 
Music : 

1.  The  method  of  producing  sound  from  a 
voice  or  an  instrument. 

2.  Correctness  of  pitch  ;  e.g.,  just  intona- 
tion, singing  or  playing  in  perfect  tune. 

"Tis  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue 
Such  h.-ippy  intonation." 

Tennyton  :  Am/Man,  18. 

3.  The  method  of  chanting  certain  portions 
of  the  church  services. 

4.  The  notes  which  precede  the  reciting- 
note  in  a  Gregorian  chant. 

"Due  slow  and  uniform  intonation,  consisting  of 
notes  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length." — Mat'jn:  Church 
.!/« in-,  p.  90. 

In'-tdn-a-tor,  s.     [Eng.  intonate);  -or.} 

Music :  A  monochord,  or  single  string, 
stretched  across  a  flat  sound-board.  Below 
the  string  is  a  diagram  of  the  exact  divisions 
of  the  monochord  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  true  musical  scale.  By  means  of  a 
movable  bridge,  the  student  is  able  to  sound 
the  notes  represented  on  the  diagram,  and  so, 
to  educate  his  ear  to  a  true  sense  of  relative 
pitch. 

In  tone',  v.i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  intono,  from 
Lat.  intonum  =  according  to  tone  ;  Ital.  in- 
tonare;  Fr.  entoner,  entonner;  Sp.  entonar.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  a  loud  protracted 
noise. 

"  So  swells  each  wind-pipe  ;  ass  intone!  to  ass 
Harinonick  twang."       Pope  :  Dunciad,  ii.  24S. 

2.  Music:  To  recite  prayers,  &c.,  in  a  mono- 
tone ;  to  chant. 

"  I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded  dilettante 
Delicate-handed  priest  intone.' 

Ti-nnyton:  Maud,  I.  Till.  U. 

B.  Trans. :  To  recite  in  a  monotone ;    it 
includes  the  delivery  of  the  prayers  in  mono- 
tone,  and  the  precenting  or  leading  of  the 
plain  song  of  the  Psalms,  Creed,  Canticles,  &c. 

•  Jn-tor'-Siqn,  s.    [Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus, 
pa.  j>ar.  of  intorqueo  =  to  bend,  to  curve.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :   A    winding,   bending,  or 
twisting. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  state   of  any  part  which  is 
twisted  upon  itself. 


*  in- tort',  v.t.    [Lat.  intortus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
torqueo :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 
To  twist,  to  twine,  to  wreathe,  to  wring. 

"  With  rev'ren  t  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold. 
Which  round  the  intorted  horns  the  gilder  rolled." 
Pope:  Homer;  Udyuey  ill.  5  s. 

*  in-tor'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  intortio,  from  intortus, 

pa.  par.  of  intorqueo  =  to  twist.]  [INTORT.] 
A  winding,  twining,  or  twisting. 

in  to'-to,    phr.    [Lat]    Wholly,  entirely. 

* In-tOX'-I-ca-ble,  a.  [Eng.  intoxicate); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  intoxicated.  (Lit.  £ 
fig-) 

"If  ...  the  people  were  not  so  intoxicable  as  to  fall 
in  with  their  brutal  assistance."  —  Surth:  Examen, 
p.  315. 

In  tox'-I-cant,  s.  [Low  Lat.  intoxicans,  pr. 
par.  of  intoxico  =  to  poison.]  [INTOXICATE,  a.] 
That  which  intoxicates ;  an  intoxicating  liquor 
or  substance. 

In-tox'-I-cate,  v.t.    TO.  Fr.  intoxiquer;  Sp. 
intoxicar ;  Ital.  intossicare.]    [INTOXICATE,  a.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  produce  fatal  effects. 

"  Mi-it,  I  say,  and  not  poison.  For  the  one  doth 
intoxicate  and  slay  the  eater  ;  the  other  feedeth  and 
nourisheth  him."— Latimer :  Worki,  L  35. 

2.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  inebriate  with,  or  as 
with  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  It  leaueth  behind  it  a  taste  like  the  taste  of  almon 
milke,  and  goeth  downe  very  pleasantly,  intoxicating 
weak  braines."— UaiMuyt :  Voyages.  L  97. 

II.  Fig. :  To  excite  the  spirits  of  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  to  excite  to  enthusiasm ;  to 
make  delirious  as  with  joy. 

"  Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion— at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think— 
Intoxicated  with  eternity."      Byron  :  Cam,  ii.  1. 

*  In-tOX   I  Cate,  a.      [Low  Lat.  intoxizatus, 

pa.  par.  of  i'ntoxico  =  to  poison ;  Lat.  in-  — 
into,  and  toxicum  =  Gr.  TO£IICO»  (toxikon)  = 
poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped ;  TO£OV 
(toxon)  =  a  bow ;  rdfa  (toxa)  =  arrows.]  In- 
toxicated, delirious. 

"Their  inynde  is  so  intoxicate  that  there  is  nothyng, 

but  they  will  note  it  with  a  blacke  coale,"— fryth: 

Worket,  p.  77. 

*  In-tOX'-l-Cat-ed-nesS,    s.      [Eng.    intoxi- 
cated; -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intoxicated ;  intoxication. 

In-tox'-I-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [INTOXI- 
CATE, v.]  Tending  to  make  drunk  ;  exciting 
the  spirits  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  making  de- 
lirious or  enthusiastic. 

*  intoxicating  gas.  s. 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  nitrogen  monoxide, 
NjO.  Called  also  laughing-gas  (q.v.). 

In  tox  I-ca'-tion,  s.    [INTOXICATE,  v.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  intoxicating  or  making  drunk. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intoxicated  ;  drunken- 
ness,   ebriety,    inebriation ;   the    state    pro- 
duced by  drinking  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess. 

"  Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found 
Where  once  intoxication  pressed  the  ground." 
Covper:  Convertation,  808. 

II.  Fig. :  A  state  of  high  excitement  of 
spirits  ;  elation  leading  to  frenzy,  delirium,  or 
enthusiasm. 

44  His  actions,  however,  display  the  intoxication  of 
extreme  seU-eonfldence "  —  HoMam :  Middle  Age!, 
ch.viL 

In-tra-,  prtf.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
signffying  within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  many 
English  words. 

in-tra-car-peT-lar-^,  a.  [Pref.  intra-  = 
within,  and  Eng.  carpellary  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  Among  or  interior  to  the  carpels. 
(R.  Brown,  1874.) 

in-tra-cran'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Eng. 
cranial.]  Situated  within  the  cerebellum. 

Jn-trac-ta-bll'-i-t&  ».      [Eng.  intnctabUe) ; 

ity.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  intractable. 

44  If  he  still  fell  short,  of  his  master,  the  fault  waa 

not  in  him.  Imt  the  intractability  of  his  language."— 

Burd:  Jfotei  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

in-tract'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr., from  Lat.  intracta- 
bill*,  from"  in-  =  not,  and  traetabilis  =  tract- 
able (q.v.);  Ital.  intrattabile ;  Sp.  intratable.] 
1.  Not  tractable ;  that  cannot  be  governed, 
managed,  or  kept  in  order;  unmanageable, 
refractory,  violent,  ungovernable,  obstinate, 
stubborn,  perverse. 

41  To  the  common  ran  of  more  intractable  and 
perverse  tempers."  —  Warburton  :  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  ii.,  {  S. 


»  2.  Hard  to  treat. 

"He  [Henry  VIII. I  was  much  pained  and  became 
exceeding  froward  and  intractable,  '—liurtut :  tlui^ry 
Keformation  (an.  1547). 

In  tract  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  intractable; 
-ness.]  Tile  quality  or  state  of  being  intract- 
able ;  obstinacy,  indocility. 

In-tract'-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  intractable); 
-ly.]  In  an  intractable,  unmanageable,  or 
perverse  manner. 

*  In  tract'  ed,  a.  [Lat.  intractus,  pa.  par.  of 
intraho  =  to  draw  or  trail  along.]  Drawn  in. 

"With  hot  intruded  tongue  and  burning  een." 
audion :  Judith,  ill.  29*. 


[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 


In.  nrmADO*.    Ex.  IXTRADOS. 


•in-tract'-fle,  a. 

tractile(q.v.).] 
Not  tractile  ; 
incapable  of 
being  drawn 
out. 

In  tra  dos,*. 

[Sp.  =  an  en- 
trance.] 

Arch.  :  The 
soffit  or  under- 
surface  of  an 
arch,  as  op- 
posed to  the 
•  exterior,  or 

upper  curve,  which  is  called  extrados  (q.v.X 

In-tra-fo-li-a'-ceoiis  (ce  as  shy),  a. 

[Pref.  intra-,  and  Eug.  fotiaceous.] 
Bot.  :  Within  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 

*  In' -trail,  s.    [ENTRAIL.] 

In-tra-mar'  gin-al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng."  marginal  ((j.v.).J  Situated  or  being 
within  the  margin. 

*  in-tra-mun'-dane,  a.    [Pref.  intra-,  and 

Eng.  'mundane  (q.v.).]  Situated  <.r  being 
within  the  world  ;  belonging  to  the  material 
world. 

in-tra-miir'-al,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and  Eng. 
m«rdZ(q.v.).]" 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Situated  or  being  within  the 
walls  or  boundaries,  as  of  a  city,  town,  &c. : 
as,  an  intramural  cemetery. 

2.  Anat.  £  Path. :  Within  the  walls  of  a 
tube  or  vessel :  as,  intramural  obstruction  of 
the  intestines.    (Tanner :  Practice  of  Medicine, 

ii.  148.)      [INTEKMURAL.] 

*  in '-tranje,  s.    [ENTRANCE,  s.] 
*in-tran9e',  v.t.    [ENTRANCE,  v.] 

in-tran-quil'-ll-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  tranquillity  (q.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of 
tranquillity  or  rest ;  inquietude,  restlessness. 

44  Jactations  were  used  for  amusement,  an&allay  in 
constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  th.it  intranqtiU'ity 
which  makes  men  impatient  of  lying  in  their  beds."— 
Temple  :  Of  Health  i  Long  Life. 

*  Xn-trans-<5a'-lent,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  transcalent  (q.v.).]     Impervious  to  heat. 

•Xn-trans-gres'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  transgres<ible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot 
be  jiassed  ;  incapable  of  being  passed. 

44  Fatal  destiny  is  a  divine  reason  or  sentence  in* 
trantgreuible  and  inevitable."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch* 
p.  tea. 

*  in-tran'-sl-ent  (B  as  sh),  o.   [Pref.  in-  (2\ 
and  Eng.   transient  (q.v.).]      Not  transient; 
not  passing  quickly  away ;  lasting. 

in-tran'-si-gent,  a.  A  s.  [Fr.  intransigent, 
from  Lat.  in-'=  not,  and  trunsigo  =  to  come 
to  a  settlement.]  [INTRANSIOENTES.] 

A.  .4s  ailj. :  Refusing  to  agree  to  come  to 
an  understanding,  uncompromising  ;  irrecon- 
cilable.    Used  especially  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
or  Radical  p:irty,  on  the  Continent. 

B.  A*  subst. :     An    irreconcilable   person ; 
one  who  refuses  to  agree  to  some  political 
settlement. 

In-tran'-sI-Ren-tes,  (g  as  h),  *.  pi  [Sp.  = 
the  irreconcilables.]  The  name  given  to  the 
Extreme  Left  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  after- 
wards to  the  extreme  Republican  party  in 
Spain,  corresponding  with  the  Communists  in 
France.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  was  first  used 
in  the  Spanish  troubles  which  arose  when 
Amadeus  resigned  the  throne  (A.D.  1873). 

in-tran'-si-tive,  «.  [Lat.  intransitiinu,  from. 
in-  =  not,  and  transitivus  =  passing  over; 


boil,  bojh  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-Clan,  -Uan  =  suan.   -tion,  -slon  =  siiun ;  -tioa,  -siou  =  zliun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -bie, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d-irt. 
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intransitively— intrigue 


transect  —  to  pass  over :  trans  =.  over,  across, 
and  eo  =  to  go.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  passing  on  or  over. 

"And  then  It  Is  for  the  Image  sake,  and  so  far  Is  in- 
transitive ;  but  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  linage  is 
transitive,  aud  passes  further."— Bp.  Taylor:  Uiu. 
from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  0. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  which 
express  an  action  or  state  limited  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  not  passing  over  to  an  object : 
as,   I   live,   I  walk,  I  talk,  &c.     Intransitive 
verbs  may  take  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning 
or  object,  called  the  cognate  object :   as,  To 
die  a.  death,  to  live  a  life,  &c.     Many  verbs 
which  appear  to  be  intransitive  are  in  reality 
transitive,  wrfhout  the  object  expressed:  as, 
they  are  building,  where  the  object,  a  house, 
wall,  &c.,  is  omitted.   Some  intransitive  verbs, 
by  means  of  a  preposition  or  completing  ad- 
verb, become  transitive,  and  may  be  used  pas- 
sively :  as,  The  man  laughs  at  the  boy  ;  he  is 
laughed  at.    Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a 
causative  meaning,  and  take  an  object,  as, 
He  ran  a  thorn  into  his  finger. 

"Active  verbs  are  subdivided  Into  transitive  and 
intramttive."—  Beattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  5  3. 

to-tran'-sl-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intransitive; 
-ly.]  In  an  intransitive  manner  or  sense  ;  in 
manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  tran'-sl-tu,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  act  or 
state  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
in  transit :  as,  The  goods  were  lost  intransitu. 

t  In-trans-mis'-sl-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  transmissible  (q.v.).]  Not  transmis- 
sible ;  incapable  of  being  transmitted. 

4  In-trans-mut-a-bir-i-t&  s.     [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and   Eng.    transmntability  (q.v.).]      The 
I   quality  or  state  of  being  intransmutable. 

*  fn-trans-mut'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  transmut'able  (q.v.).]  Not  transmu- 
table  ;  incapable  of  being  transmuted  or 
changed  into  another  substance. 

"  Some  of  the  most  experienced  chemists  do  affirm 
quicksilver  to  be  intrarumu'able,  and  therefore  call  it 
liquor  astern  us."— Kay :  On  the  Creation. 

•In'-trant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  intrans.  pr.  par.  of 
inti-o  =  to  go  in.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Entering,  passing  in,    pene- 
trating. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  enters  ;  specif.,  one 
who  enters  upon  some  public  duty  or  office. 

*  In-trap',  v.t.    [ENTRAP.] 

t  In-tra-par-i-e'-tal  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  parietal.]  Situated  or  happening  within 
walls,  or  within  an  enclosure  ;  as,  an  intra- 
parietal  execution.  (Annandale.) 

In-tra-pef-i-6-lar,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.'peitotor.] 

Bot. :  Situated  between  the  petiole  and  the 
stem.  (Used  when  the  two  stipules  at  the 
base  of  a  petiole  so  unite  at  their  adjacent 
margins  as  to  seem  like  one  stipule  between 
the  petiole  and  the  stem.)  Not  the  same  as 
INTERPETIOLAR  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

ln-tra-thS-r&9'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  'thoracic  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  &  Path. :  Within  the  thorax  or  breast : 
as,  an  intrathoradc  tumour. 

*  In-tra-trop'-Ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  trojiical  (q.v.).]    Situated  or  being  within 
the  tropics. 

in-tra-u'-ter-ine,  o.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  uterine  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Within  the  uterus.  (Used  of  an 
embryo.)  (Owen.) 

Ih-tra-vaT-vu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.' valvular.] 

Bot. :  Placed  within  valves,  as  the  dissepi- 
ments of  many  Cruciferae. 

t  In-tra-ve'-noiis,  o.  [Pref.  intra-,  and 
Eng.  venous  (q.v.).]  Introduced  within  the 
veins. 

"The  intrawnau*  Injection  of  ammonia."—  Timet, 
May  21,  1873. 

*  In  treas'-ure  (B  as  zh),  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  treasure  (q.v.).J    To  lay  up  as  in  a 
treasury  ;  to  hoard  up. 

"Which  In  their  weds 
And  weak  beginnings  he  Imtftamrttf 

Shakesp.  •'  2  Henry  /r.  111.  1. 


*  in-treat',  *  in-treate,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
entraiter,  from  Lat.  tracto  =  to  handle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  use. 

"  Ha  shall  gather  the  lambts  together  with  his  arme, 
and  carve  them  in  hys  busuwe,  and  shall  kyndlye  in- 
treate  those  that  beare  youge."— Kuaye,  xL  (1651.) 

2.  To  treat  of,  to  discourse  of. 

3.  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  implore. 

4.  To  persuade  ;  to  gain  over  by  entreaties. 

"All  this  her  weeping  sister  does  repeat 
To  the  stern  man,  whom  nothing  could  intreate." 
Waller :  Virgil;  JSneid  IT. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  treat,  to  discourse.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Stephyn  •irdiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  preached 
at  Paules  r-  fie,  and  there  intreated  of  the  Gospell  of 
that  dale."— Ball :  Henry  fill.  (an.  35). 

2.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  implore.   (Followed 
by  for.) 

"  Then  lets  intreat  for  peace,  and  yeeldyng  handes  to 
him  submit"  Phaer. :  Virgil ;  j£neidot  xi. 

*in-treat'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
treat ;  and  suff.  -able.]  Implacable,  inexorable. 

*  In  treat'- an9e,  *  in- treat -aunce,  s. 

[Eng.  intreat;  -ance.]    Entreaty,  solicitation. 

"The  shepherd,  ouercome  with  the  earnest  intreat- 
aunce  of  his  owne  wife,  returned  Into  the  wood."— 
Goldyng :  Juttine,  to.  3. 

*  in-treat'-ful,  a.     [Eng.    intreat;  - 
Full  of  entreaties. 

"  To  seek  for  succour  of  her  and  her  peares. 
With  humble  prayers  and  intreatfull  teares." 
Speruer  :  F.  «..  V.  x.  10. 

*  In-treat'-ment,  s.    [Eng.   intreat;  -ment.] 
A  begging  or  imploring  for  ;  entreaty. 

"  For  intreatment  of  peace,  loue,  and  aniitie  betwixt 
the  two  realmes."— Bolinshed  :  Scotland  (an.  1525). 

*  In-treat'-y,  s.    [ENTREATY.] 

In  trench'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trench,  s.  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  make  furrows  or  hollows  ii*. 

"His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  cars 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek."         Hilton  :  r  L.,  i.  601. 

2.  To  surround  or  inclose  with  trenches,  as 
in  fortification ;  to  fortify  with  iutnnchments : 
as,  To  intrench  a  camp. 

3.  To  lodge  within  intrenchments ;  to  place 
in  a  strong  and  fortified  position. 

44  Intrenched  before  the  town  both  armies  liei 
While  night,  with  sable  wings,  involves  the  sky." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  &neid  xi.  1,318. 

*  4.  To  protect  or  defend  in  any  way. 

"  Spiritual  gibberish  is  still  better  intrenched,  and 
harder  to  l>e  approached,  for  its  having  no  weak  side 
of  common  sense."—  Warburton :  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  Gloucester. 

*  in  trench'  (2),  v.i.    [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
trench,  v.]    To  trench  ;  to  encroach  on  that 
which  belongs  to  another.    (Followed  by  on 
or  upon.) 

"  We  dare 
Or  ask  ye 

rrryden  :  ProL  to  Arriragut  *  Philicia. 

*  In-trench'-ant,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
trenchant  (q.v.).]    Not  to  be  cut;  indivisible, 
invulnerable. 

"  As  easy  may's!  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  makes  me  bleed." 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

in-trench'-ment  (1),  «.    [Eng.  intrench  (1) ; 
-ment.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  intrenching. 

"Their  method  of  intrenchment  was  of  Latin  origin." 
—Macaulay :  Prophecy  of  Capyt.  ( Introd. ) 

2.  A  defensive  work,  consisting  of  a  ditch 
or  trench,  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  exca- 
vated earth. 

"Cesar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrench- 
menti ;  and  then  carried  the  war  directly  into  the 
territories  of  Cassibelan."— Burke:  Abridg.  Eng.  Uiit., 
bk.  1.,  ch.  L 

IL  Fig. :  Any  defence  or  protection. 

*  In-trench'-ment  (2),  s.    [Eng.  intrench  (2) ; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  trtnching  or  encroaching 
on  the  property  or  rights  of  others ;  an  en- 
croachment. 

Xn-trSp'-id,  a.  [Lat.  intrepidus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  trepidus  =  fearful,  timid  ;  Fr.  intre- 
pide;  Ital.  &  Sp.  intrepido.  ]  Fearless,  bold, 
brave,  daring,  undaunted,  dauntless. 

"  He  was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet,  patient  of  cold,  of 
hunger,  and  of  fatigue."—  Jtacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

T  For  the  difference  between  intrepid  and 
bold,  see  BOLD. 


B  not  on  your  privilege  intrench, 

ye  why  ye  like  them  ?  they  are  French." 


In-tre-pid'-i-t$f,  s.  [Fr.  intrepidite,  fron:  ;HP 
trepide;  Ital.  inti-epidita.]  The  quality  <w 
state  of  being  intrepid ;  fearlessness,  boldnens, 
courage. 

"That  high  and  serene  intrejridi'y  which  »  die 
virtue  oj  great  commanders."— Jli-canlay  :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

In-trep'-id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intrepid;  -ly  ]  In 
an  intrepid,  fearless,  or  dauntless  manner. 

"Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  his  purpose,  rushed 
forward  intrepidly  with  his  lifted  shield.'  —Hoolt: 
Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  xix.  (Note  8.) 

*  fcl'-trfc-a-ble,  a.  (Lat.  intric(o)  =  to  en- 
tangle, and  Eug.  -able.]  Entangling,  perplex- 
ing. 

ln'-tric-a-9y,  «.     [Eng.  intricate);  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate  or 
tangled  ;  perplexity,  complication,  involution, 


2.  An  intricate  or  perplexing  situation;  a 
difficulty  or  perplexity. 

"  As  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plot* 
and  intricacies."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  273. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  intricacy  and 
complexity,  see  COMPLEXITY. 

in'  trie-ate,  a.  [Lat.  intricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
intrico  =  to  perplex,  to  embarrass  :  in-  =  in, 
and  tricce  =  hindrances,  wiles ;  Ital.  intricate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Entangled,   involved,  com- 
plicated, perplexing,  obscure ;  difficult  to  un- 
ravel or  understand. 

"  The  sense  Is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there." 

Dryden :  ffind  &  Panther,  ii.  881. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  ENTANGLED  (q.v.). 

*  in'-tri-cate,  v.t.  [INTRICATE,  o.]  To  involve^ 
to  complicate,  to  perplex,  to  make  obscure. 

"  This  by-path  of  cunning  doth's  embroil. 
And  intricate  the  passage  of  affairs." 

Daniel :  To  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

In'-tric-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intricate;  -ly.} 
In  an  intricate  manner ;  with  perplexity,  com- 
plication, or  intricacy. 

"  By  certain  marks  or  notes  intricately  knotted."— 
Warburton:  Maine  Legation,  bk.  lv.,  f  4. 

In'-tric-ate-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  intricate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate,  com- 
plicated,  or  involved  ;  intricacy. 

"The  difficulty  and  intricateneu  of  the  subject  of 
our  discourse."— Boyle :  Worki,  iv.  413. 

*  In-trf-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  intricatus,  pa.  par. 
of  intrico  =  to  entangle.]    Entanglement,  in- 
tricacy, complication. 

"The  contact  or  intrication  of  the  cohering  firm 
corpuscles."— Boyle :  H'orki,  i.  420. 

In-trigue',  s.  [Fr.  intrigue;  Sp.  intriga;  ItaL 
intrigo.]  [INTRIGUE,  •.] 

*  1.  Intricacy,  complication. 

"Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves  can- 
not give  us  the  full  prospect  of  all  the  intrigue.,  of  our 
nature,  yet  «e  have  much  more  advantage  to  know 
ourselves,  than  to  know  other  things  without  u*."— 
Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  act  of  intriguing  or  plotting  by 
secret  and  underhand  ways  or  means  ;  a  plot 
or  scheme  of  an  intricate  or  complicated 
nature,  intended  to  effect  some  object  by 
secret  arts. 

"  Busy  meddlers  with  intriauet  of  «tate." 

P<m.fret:  The  Choiet. 

*  3.  The  plot  of  a  play,  romance,  fable,  <fec. ; 
a  complicated  scheme  of  actions  and  events 
intended  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  reader 
or  audience,  and  make  them    look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  development  of  the  plot. 

"  As  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  op- 
posite designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are  th« 
middle  of  it,  aiid  form  that  difficulty  or  intrigut 
which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  poeui."— Pop*. 
(Toad.) 

4.  Illicit  intimacy  between  persons  of  diffe- 
rent sexes  :  a  liaison  ;  libertinism. 

"  Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain, 
Where  dreams  of  dress,  intrigue,  and    pleasure 
reign."  Camper :  Retirement,  642. 

In-trigue',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  intriguer;  Fr. 
intriguer,  from  Lat.  intrico  =  to  entangle,  to 
intricate  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  intrigar ;  Ital.  intrigare.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  perplex  ;  to  render  intricate. 

"  How  doth  it  perplex  and  intrigue  the  whole  course 
of  your  lives."— Scott :  Chrittian  Life,  pt.  L,  ch.  lv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form,  enter  into,  or  carry 
on  plots  or  schemes,  usually  of  a  complicated 
nature,  with  a  view  to  effect  some  object  by 
secret  or  underhand  artifices  ;  to  plot,  to 
scheme. 

"The  cardinal  of  Tork  WM  not  satisfied  to  be  in. 
trtgiiinti  f»r  the  poredom  after  his  death."—  Burnett 
Hist.  Reform,  (an.  1527). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  rsot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  itw. 


intriguer-  intromission 
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tn-trig'-uer,  s.  [Eng.  intrigue)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  intrigues ;  one  who  forms  or  enters  into 
secret  or  underhand  plots ;  a  plotter ;  a 
schemer. 

*  A  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  in- 
triyuer."— Taller,  No.  19S. 

•  In-trig'-ner-jr,  s.  [Eng.  intrigue;  -ry.]  The 
act,  art,  or  practice  of  intriguing. 

•  Xn-trig'-ness,   s.     [Eng.  intrigue);   -ess.] 
A  scheming  woman. 

"  Th»  wife,  for  her  part  .  .  .  was  a  compleat  in- 
trigueu."—Jforth :  Examen,  p.  197. 
1f  Miss  Edgeworth  (Manoeuvring,  ch.  i.)  re- 
grets that  "  a  word  used  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  and  still  intelligible  in  our  times, 
should  have  become  obsolete." 

In-trig'-umg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [INTRIGUE,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  plot- 
ting ;  intrigue. 

In-trig;-nlng-l&  adv.  [Eng.  intriguing;  -ly.] 
In  an  intriguing,  plotting,  or  scheming  man- 
ner ;  with  intrigues  or  secret  plots. 

•  fal-trig'-tlish,   a.     [Eng.  intrigue);   -ish.] 
Connected  with  plots  or  intrigues.    (North: 
Examen,  p.  193.) 

"  In-trfnse',  *in-trfn$e',  a.     [INTRINSIC.] 

Entangled,  intricate,  complicated. 

"  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 
Like  rate,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain. 
Which  are  too  intrince  to  unloose. " 

Skakeip. :  Lear,  Ii.  1 

•  In-trins'-e-cal,  a.    [INTRINSIC.] 

1.  Inherent,  natural,  essential. 

"These  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  theintrin- 
tecal  goodness  aud  equity  of  them."— TiUutton. 

2.  Close,  intimate,  familiar. 

•In  trin  se-cate,  "  in-trin'-si-cate,  a. 
fLat.  intrinsecus ;  Ital.  intrinsecato,  intrlnsi- 
cato.]  [INTRINSIC.]  Entangled,  perplexed, 
complicated,  intricate. 

"  With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrbuiratf 
Of  life  at  once  untie." 

SAakeip.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

In-trin-stc.  In- trin'-sic -al,  *  in- trin - 
se  cal,  *  in-trin-slck,  *  In-tryn-clc- 
all,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  intrinseque,  from  intrin- 
tecus  =  inwards,  from  in-  =:  in,  into,  and  secu*, 
from  same  root  as  sequor  =  Sp.  &  Port,  intrin- 
ttco  ;  Ital.  intrinsico,  intrinseco.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inward,  internal,  inherent. 

*2.  Domestic,  internal. 

*3.  Intimate,  close,  familiar. 

4.  Existing  because  of  natural  reasons  and 
not  as  a  result  of  accident  or  extrinsic  influ- 
ence ;  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  not  extrinsic. 

f  Intrinsic  value:  A  term  commonly  but 
erroneously  used  as  a  synonym  of  market  price. 
[See  VALUE,  «.,  fl.] 

*  5.  Intricate,  complicated. 

"  Hys  worklnge  toles  are  such  vnsauerye  sophismes, 
problemea,  subtyltyes,  seconde  intentions,  intrynticall 
moodes,  with  other  prodigious  scorceries."  —  Halt : 
Image,  pt  ii.  (Pref.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (Of  muscles) :  Attached  wholly  to 
the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  their  arches. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  term  applied  to  circum- 
stances sworn  to  by  a  party  on  an  oath  of 
reference,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
point  at  issue  that  they  make  part  of  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  oath,  and  are  inseparable 
from  it. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  genuine,  true,  or  essential 
quality. 

"This  history  will  display  the  very  intrinticalt  at 
the  Castilian,  who  goes  for  the  prime  Spaniard."— 
Bomll:  Letter*,  bk.  TV.,  let.  11. 

If  The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic  or 
real :  the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the  proper 
sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  and 
the  costliness  of  its  binding  ;  and,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  it  lies  in  the  excellence  of  its 
contents,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  value 
which  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of  biblioma- 
niacs from  being  a  scarcg  edition.  The  worth 
of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  native  :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  character,  in  opposition  to  his 
adventitious  worth,  which  he  acquires  from 
the  possession  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity  : 


the  native  worth  of  a  man  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to 
the  meretricious  and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  talent, 
or  his  efforts  to  please.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Xn-trin-Si-C&l'-I-t&  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrin- 
sical ;  essentiality. 

in  trin  sic  al  ly,   *  in  trin-sec   al  ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  intrinsical;  -ly.] 
*  1.  Internally,  within. 

"  Till  it  be  thrust  by  some  other  body  from  without, 
or  intriiuica'ly  ratrcd  by  an  immaterial  self-active 
substance."— Denlley  :  Boyle,  Lecture*. 

2.  Really,  truly,  in  reality. 

"Lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near  a 
million  steriin;.  intriniically  worth  about  a  sixtieth 
part  of  thif.  sum,  were  in  circulation."— Macaulay : 

JJitt.  Enj.,  ch.  xlL 

in-trin'-sic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrinsical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrin- 
sical ;  iutrinsicality. 

Xn-tro-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  adverb,  signi- 
fying within,  used  as  a  prefix  to  English  words. 

In  tro-cess  ion  (ss  as  sh),  5.  [Lat.  intro- 
—  within,  and  cessio  —  a  going.] 

Med. :  A  going  or  shrinking  of  the  parts 
inwards. 

t  In-trd-OUTVed',  a.     [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng. 
curved.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  INTROFLBXED  (q.v.). 

In-tro-du'fe, v.  t.  [Lat.  introduce-,  from  intro- 
=  within,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  introduire  ; 
Ital.  introdurre;  Sp.  introducir.] 

1.  To  bring  or  lead  in  ;  to  usher  in. 

"  Introduced  her  to  the  parks  and  plays." 

Pope :  The  Battet  Table,  a. 

2.  "Bo  pass  or  put  in  ;  to  insert :  as,  To  intro- 
duce a  finger  into  a  crevice. 

3.  To  insert,  to  interpolate. 

"  Anything  that  Is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  In  a 
more  proper  place."— Blair,  vol.  ii.,  Lect.  30. 

4.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

"  A  custom  or  habit  introduced  by  the  necessity  of 
trade  among  them."  —  Temph:  United  Prooincet, 
vol.  ii.,  Lect.  30. 

5.  To  bring  forward  with  preliminary  or 
prefatory  matter ;  to  bring  into  notice ;  to 
make  known  :  as,  To  introduce  a  subject  with 
a  preface. 

6.  To  bring  before  the  public  by  writing  or 
exhibition  :  as,  To  introduoe  a  character  on 
the  stage. 

7.  To  make  persomlly  known  :  as,  To  intro- 
duce a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 

8.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce. 

"  Whatsoever  introduce!  habits  in  children  deserves 
the  care  and  attention  of  their  governors."— Locke.: 
On  education. 

* in-tro-du'9e-ment,  «.  [Eng.  introduce; 
-ment.]  Introduction. 

"  Without  the  introducenient  of  new  or  absolute 
forms  or  terms,  or  exotic  modeli."— Milton:  Way  to 
Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

In-tro-duc'-eT,  s.  [Eng.  introduce);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  introduces. 

"The  introducer  of  those  divisions  into  English 
poetry." — Johnson:  Proposal  to  Print  the  WorKt  of 
Shakespeare. 

*  In-tro-dticf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  introductus,  pa.  par. 
of  introduce  =  to  introduce  (q.v.).]  To  bring 
in  ;  to  introduce.  (Hacket :  Life  of  Williams, 
i.  29.) 

In  tro-duc'-tlon,    "  in  tro  due  ci  on,  s. 

[Fr.  introduction,  from    Lat.  introductionem, 
accus.  of  introductio ;  from  introductus,   pa. 
par.   of  introduco  =  to  introduce  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
introduccion ;  Ital.  introduzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The    act   of   introducing,    bringing,    or 
leading  in  ;  the  act  of  inserting ;  insertion. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  bringing  into 
use,  practice,  or  notice. 

3.  The  act  of  making  personally  known  to 
each  other ;  the  state  of  being  made  known 
personally  to  each  other. 

4.  That  part  of  a  book,  treatise,  or  discourse 
which  precedes  the  main  part,  and  in  which 
the  author  gives  a  general  account  of  its  ob- 
ject, plan,  or  subject ;  a  prefatory  or  prelimi- 
nary discourse. 

5.  A  treatise  more  or  less  elementary,  on 
any  branch  of  study  ;  a  treatise  introductory 
to  more  elaborate  or  scientific  works  on  the 
same  subject :  as,  an  introduction  to  geology. 


II.  Bib.  Science :  A  department  of  Biblical 
science,  the  objects  of  which  are  stated  by 
Prof.  K.  A.  Credner,  D.D.,  to  be  fivefold: 
(1)  The  origin  of  the  individual  books  received 
into  the  sacred  canon ;  (2)  the  history  of  the 
canon  and  the  origin  of  the  collection  of 
Scripture  books  ;  (3)  the  history  of  the  several 
translations,  Ac.  ;  (4)  the  history  of  the  text ; 
and  (5)  the  history  of  interpretation.  It  is 
divided  into  Introduction  to  the  Old,  and  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament. 

In-tro^duc'-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  intrnductif;  from 
Lat.  introductus.  pa.  par.  of  introduco  =  to 
introduce  (q.v.).]  Serving  or  tending  to  in- 
troduce ;  introducing  or  bringing  forward ; 
introductory, 

"  Laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  meant 
subversive,  but  rather  intrwluctie*  of  liberty."— 
JBlackstont:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

*  In-tro-duc'-tlve-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  inti-oduo- 
tive  ;  -ly.]    In  a  manner  serving  to  introduce ; 
introductorily. 

*  In-tri-duc'-tor,  s.    [Lat.  from  introductut. 
pa.  par.   of  introduco  =  to  introduce  (q.v.).j 
An  introducer. 

"  We  were  accompanied  .  .  .  by  ye  introductor 
of  ambassadors  and  ayd  of  .ceremonies."—  Evelyn: 
Memoirs,  Sept  IS,  1651. 

t  In-tro-duc'-tor-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  intro- 
ductory; -ly.]  In  an  introductory  manner; 
by  way  of  introduction. 

in-tr6-duc'-tor-$r,  o.  [Low  Lat.  introduo- 
torius,  from  introductus,  pa,  par.  of  introduco 
=  to  introduce  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  introductory).] 
Serving  to  introduce  ;  serving  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  something  further ;  previous,  prefa- 
tory, preliminary. 

"The  introductory  chapters  have  undoubtedly  a 
bearing  on  the  event*  which  lMov."—Athenaum, 
Sept  6,  1884,  p.  80S. 

*  In-tro-duc'-tress,  s.     [Eng.  introductor; 
-ess.]    A  female  who  introduces. 

In-tro-flexed',  a.  [Pref.  intro-,  and  Eng, 
flexed  (q.v.).] 

Kot. :  Flexed  or  bent  inwards ;  carved  in- 
wards ;  introcurved. 

*  in-tro-gress'-lon  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  intro. 
gressio,  from  introgressus,  pa.  par.  of  introgrt- 
dior :  intro-  =  within,  and  gradipr  =  to  go,  to 
walk.]  Theactof  going  in  or  entering;  entrance. 

In'-tro-^t,  In-tro'-It-ns,  s.  [Lat  introitui 
=  a  going  in,  from  introeo  =  to  go  in  :  intro-  = 
within,  and  eo  —  to  go  ;  Fr.  introit.] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Church :  Words  recited  by 
the  priest  in  saying  Mass,  after  the  Confiteor, 
as  soon  as  he  has  ascended  the  altar.  The 
custom  of  reciting  the  Introit  is  of  early 
origin,  and  has  been  attributed  to  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  words  are  usually  from  some 
psalm,  formerly  recited  entire,  and  have  an 
antiphon,  and  are  followed  by  a  Gloria ;  IB 
some  cases  they  are  taken  from  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  and  occasionally  from  uninspired 
writers.  The  old  English  word  is  office,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  officium,  by  which 
name  the  Introit  is  known  in  the  Mozarabic, 
Carthusian,  Dominican,  and  Carmelite  mis- 
sals. At  High-mass  and  in  a  Missa  Cantata 
the  Introit  is  sung  by  the  choir,  as  the  priest 
commences  the  Mass. 

•  2.  In  the  Anglican  Church  :  A  short  anthem, 
psalm,  or  hymn,  sung  while  the  minister  pro- 
ceeds to  the  table  to  commence  the  Commu- 
nion service.  Formerly,  in  some  English 
cathedrals,  the  Sanctus  was  sung  as  an  In- 
troit. This  practice  arose  probably  from  th« 
fact  that  the  Communion  Service  soon  after  th« 
Reformation  ceased  to  be  performed  chorally, 
a  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries — namely,  from  1660  to 
1840 — the  Sanctus  was  never  set  to  music  ex- 
cept as  an  Introit,  nor  was  the  Gloria  in  e»- 
celsis  set  but  as  an  anthem. 

in-tro'-It-US,  s.    [INTROIT.] 

in-tro-miss  -ion,  s.    [Lat.  intromissip,  from 

intromissus,  pa.  par.  of  intromitto :   intro-  ^ 
within,  and  mitto  —  to  send.] 
*  L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in ;  the  act  of  admit- 
ting ;  admission. 

"All  the  reason  that  I  could  ever  yet  hear  alledged 
by  the  chief  factors  for  a  general  intr&niuion  of  all 
sorts,  sects,  and  persuasions  into  our  communion.  — 
South :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  introducing  or  inserting ;  in- 
sertion. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph      t 
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IL  Scots  Law:  The  act  of  intermeddling 
With  the  property  or  effects  of  others,  whether 
legally  or  without  authority;  also  the  dealing 
of  a  factor  or  agent  with  the  money  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

"  And  all  intromiation  and  disposi  tioun  of  onie  casu- 
alteis,  properties."— HoUnOted  :  Scotland  (au.  1567). 

In'  tro-mit,  y.t.  &  t.     [Lat.  intromitto,  from 
intro-  =  within,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  in,  to  let  in,  to  admit. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by 
Which  anything  enters. 

"Tinged  bodies  and  liquors  reflect  some  sorts  of 
rays,  and  inlromit  or  transmit  other  aorta."— Newton  : 
Optici. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Scots  Law :  To  intermeddle,  to  interfere. 

"Where  the  said  officer  or  officers  may  not  lawfully 
intnmit  or  intermeddle."— Hackluj/t:  Voyayet,  i.  271. 

•  In-trd-mit-tent,  a.      [Lat.    intromittens, 
pr.  par.  of  intromitto.]    Sending  or  conveying 
In  or  into. 

* In-tro-mlt'-ter,  *.  [Eng.  intromit;  -er.] 
One  who  inlromits,  an  intermeddler. 

•  In-tro-  press'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat  intro- 

=  within,  and  pressio  =  a  pressing,  pressure  ; 
pressus,  pa.  par.  of  presso  =  to  press  (q.v.).] 
Pressure  acting  within  ;  internal  pressure. 

•  In-tro'-re'-ce'p'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  intro-,  and 
Eng.  reception  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  receiving 
Within  ;  admission  within. 

"  Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  us  ever  suffered  to 
come  into  our  hearts  (as  species  to  the  eye  by  introre- 
cejition}."— Hammond :  Works,  iv.  664. 

In  tror'se,  a.  [Lat.  introrsum  &  introrsus, 
adv.  =  (1)  towards  the  inside,  inwards,  into, 
(2)  within. J 

Hot. :  Turned  towards  the  axis  to  which  it 
appertains.  (Used  specif,  of  anthers  when  the 
line  of  dehiscence  is  on  their  inner  side  facing 
the  pistil.) 

•  ttn-trd-Bpe'ot',  v.t.  [Lat.  introspecto  =  to  look 
within  :  intro-  =  within,  and  specto  =  to  look.] 
To  look  into  or  within ;  to  view  the  inside  of. 

t  In-tri-spec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  introspectio, 
from  introspectus,  pa.  par.  of  introspicio  =  to 
look  within  :  intro-  =  within,  and  specie  =  to 
look.]  The  act  of  looking  into  or  within  ;  a 
view  of  the  inside  or  interior  ;  examination  of 
one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

"  The  actings  of  the  mind  or  imagination  Itself,  by 
way  of  reflection  or  introtjiection  of  themselves."— 
Bait:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  55. 

f  In-tTO-SpSc'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  introspec- 
tinn;  -ist.]  One  given  to  introspection;  one 
who  studies  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
(AnnandaU.) 

i In'-tr6-8pec-ttve,  o.  [Eng.  introspect; 
-ive.]  Looking  within  ;  viewing  inwardly  ; 
examining  one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

" '  I  expect.'  said  Miss  Merton. '  that  we  are  naturally 
more  introsuectine-ttam  men.' "— JUallock  :  Jfew  Be- 
public,  bit.  iU.,  ch.  ii. 

•  fa  tro-sume',  v.t.     [Lat.  intro-  =  within, 
and  mmo  =  to  take.]     To  take  or  receive  in  ; 
to  absorb. 

In  tro-sus^gp'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  intro-,  and 
Eng.  susception  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  or  receiv- 
ing in  or  within. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  same  as  INTUSSUSCEPTION 
(q.v.). 

•ln-tr$-ye'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  intro-  =  within, 
and  veniens,  pr.  par.  of  venio  •=.  to  come.] 
Coming  in  or  between  ;  entering. 

"Scarce  any  condition  which  is  not  exhausted  and 
obscured,  from  the  commixture  of  intrmenient  na- 
tions, either  by  commerce  or  conquest."— Browne: 
Tulyar  Smart,  bk.  iv.  ch.  x. 

In-tr6-ve'-nl-um,  *.  [Pref.  intro-  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  vena  =  a  vein.  ] 

Dot. :  The  obscuration  of  the  venation  by 
the  abnormally  developed  parenchyma,  as  in 
Hoya,  &c. 

t  In-tro'-yer'-Bion,  s.  [Lat.  intro-  =  within, 
and  versio  =  a  turning,  from  versus,  pa.  j«r. 
of  vrto  =  to  turn.]  The  act  of  introverting ; 
the  state  of  being  introverted. 

fln-trS-vert',  v.t.  [Lat.  intro-  =  within,  and 
verto  =  to  turn.] 


1.  To  turn  in  or  inward. 

"  His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes. 
Beiit  knees,  round  shoulders,  aud  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  uiauy  a  curse." 

Covfier :  Tatk,  iv.  633. 

2.  To  turn  or  direct  to  one's  own  heart  or 
thoughts. 

"  Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit" 

Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vii. 

in-trude',  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  intrudo,  from  in-  = 
in,  into,  and  trudo  =  to  push,  to  thrust ;  Ital. 
intrudere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  forward  into 
any  place  or  position ;  to  push  in ;  to  force 
one's  way. 

"Unprudent  man,  that  whan  the  Rutil  Kinge  did 
through  intrude."     Phaer  :  Virgil ;  jEneidoi  ix. 

2.  Specif. :  To  thrust  or  push  one's  self  for- 
ward into  any  place  or  position  ;  to  force  one's 
self  upon  others ;  to  enter  or  put  one's  self 
forward  unwelqomely  or  without  invitation ; 
to  obtrude. 

"  There  is  society,  where  none  intrude*, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  aud  music  in  its  roar." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  178. 

*  3.  To  intervene  ;  to  be  interposed. 

"  Where  hall  the  convex  world  intrudes  between." 
(ioldtmith :  Deserted  I'MafU 

*  4.  To  encroach  ;  to  trench. 

"  Now,  Henry,  thou  hast  added  to  thy  sin 
Of  usurpation,  and  intrudiny  force, 
A  greater  crime."          Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  Iv.  1. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  push  or  thrust  one's  self  for- 
ward. 

"  And  that  man  is  not  raeete  for  a  rowme  or  minis* 
traciou,  whych  intradeih  hymselfe  into  the  same."— 
L'dal :  Hebruet  v. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  lM,ng.  :  To  force  or  cast  in  ;  to  push 
or  thrust  forward  unwarrantably  :  as,  To  in- 
trude one's  conversation  upon  people. 

2.  Geol. :   To  force  in,  as  a  volcanic  rock 
may  into  sedimentary  strata.    [INTRUSIVE.] 

In-trud'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  intrudes) ;  -ed.] 
Geol. :  Intrusive  (q.v.). 

ifn-trfid'-er,  s.  [Eng.  intrud(e);  -er.]  One 
who  intrudes  ;  one  who  thrusts  himself  in  or 
enters  where  he  is  not  wanted,  or  where  he 
has  no  business. 

"  Hence,  vain  intr  ider  I  haste  away, 
Wash  not  with  ur"  allowed  brine 
The  footsteps  of  i_y  Celia's  shrine." 

Carets :  To  my  Rival. 

IT  A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden 
guest  at  the  table  of  another  :  he  is  an  inter- 
loper when  he  joins  any  society  in  such  manner 
as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing  its 
burdens.  Intruders  are  always  offensive  in 
the  domestic  circle  :  interlopers  in  trade  are 
always  regarded  with  an  evil  eye. 

*  In-tru'-dress,  s.    [Eng.  intruder;  -ess.]   A 
female  who  intrudes. 

"  Joash  should  recover  his  rightful  throne  from  the 
unjust  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  an  idolatrous  intrn- 
dreti  thereinto."— fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  x. 

*  fa-trunk',   v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trunk  (q.v.).]     To  encase,  to  enwrap,  to  in- 
close. 

"  Had  eager  lust  intrunk'd  my  conquer'd  soul 
I  had  not  buried  living  joys  in  death." 

Furd :  Love  i  Sacrifice,  r.  & 

in-tru'-sion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intrusus,  pa. 
par.  of  intrudo  =  to  intrude  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  intruding  or  thrusting  one's  self 
forward    unwarrantably    and    uuwelcomely 
where  one  is  not  wanted. 

"  Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  must  all  his  mlace  fill 
With  loathed  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  178. 

2.  The  act  of  encroaching  or  infringing  ;  an 
encroachment. 

"  For  sith  he  saieth  they  come  into  the  place  by  sue- 
cession,  he  layth  not  any  inuasion,  or  intrution,  ur 
other  vulawfull  couiuiing  ther  into."— Sir  T.  More: 
Worket,  p.  640. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  The  operation  of  forcing  through 
or  into  sedimentary  strata.    (Used  of  volcanic 
rocks.)    [INTRUSIVE-ROCKS.] 

2.  Law :  An  unlawful  entry  into  or  upon 
lands  and  tenements  void  of  a  possessor,  by 
one  who  has  no  right  to  the  same. 

3.  Scotch  Ch. :  The  settlement  of  a  minister 
in  a  church  or  congregation  against  the  will, 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation. 

1  The  term  was  frequently  used  during  the 


ten  years'  ecclesiastical  controversy  which 
culminated  in  -the  disruption  of  the  Scotch 
Church  in  1843.  •» 

•  in-tru'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intrusion  ;  -ol.) 
Pertaining  to  intrusion  ;  noting  intrusion. 

in-tru'-sion-Jst,  s.  [Eng.  intrusion;  -ist.} 
One  who  favours  the  intrusion  or  settlement 
of  a  minister  in  a  church  or  congregation  con- 
trary to  the  will,  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  congregation. 

in-tru'-sive,  a.  [Lat  intrusus,  pa.  par.  of 
intnulo  =  to  intrude  (q.v.).]  Tending  or  apt 
to  intrude  ;  thrusting  or  entering  without  in- 
vitation or  welcome ;  obtrusive. 

"  Nor  interrupting  with"  intrusive  talk 
The  grind,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean." 

Longfellow:  JUedication. 

intrusive-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  which  have 
forced  their  way  through  crevices  or  rents  in 
sedimentary  strata,  or  have  broken  them  up. 

IT  Intrusive  sheets  of  eruptive  rock  may  bft 
distinguished  from  true  lava  flows  whicli  have 
been  subsequently  overlaid  conformably  by 
sedimentary  strata,  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks, 
both  above  and  below  the  intrusive  sheets, 
are  altered  at  the  contacts,  while  in  the  case 
of  lava-flows  the  rocks  over  which  they  ran 
have  been  altered,  but  the  deposits  above 
them  show  no  trace  of  metamorphism.  (Rutley: 
Study  of  Bocks,  2nd  ed.,  p.  32.) 

in-tru'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  intrusive;  -ly.] 
In  an  intrusive  or  intruding  manner. 

fa  tru'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  intrusive;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrusive. 

fa  trust ,  *  en-trust',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Bug.  trust  (q.v.).] 

1.  (Of  things) :  To  give  in  trust ;  to  commit 
or  confide  to  the  charge  of  a  person  ;  to  com- 
mit with  confidence.    (Followed  by  to  before 
the  person  charged.) 

"That  the  series  of  our  astronomical  observation* 
might  suffer  no  interruption  by  my  absence,  I  in- 
trusted the  care  of  continuing  them  to  Mr.  Treveueu." 
—Cook  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  (Of  persons) :  To  charge  with  the  care, 
custody,  or  supervision  of  anything  ;  to  com- 
mit or  confide  the  charge  or  care  of  anything 
to.     (Followed  by  with  before  the  thing  in- 
trusted.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  intrust  and 
to  consign,  see  CONSIGN. 

*Xn'-tu-ite,  v.t  [Lat.  intuitus,  pa.  par.  of 
intueor.}  [INTUITION.]  To  perceive  by  in- 
tuition. 

"  As  mathematical  quantities  only  come  into  exist- 
ence by  beinK  intuited  or  constructed,  so  the  j  ure  con- 
cepts only  exist  when  tliey  are  thought"— O.  H.  Level: 
Bilt.  Philosophy  (1880),  ii.  512. 

fa-tu-i'-tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  intuitus,  pa. 
par.  of  intueor  =  to  look  in  or  within  :  in-  = 
into,  and  tueor  =  to  look ;  Sp.  intuicion;  ItaL 
intuizione.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  looking  on ;  » 
sight,  a  view  ;  a  regard,  an  aim. 

"  His  disciples  must  not  onely  abstain  from  the  act 
of  unlawful  concubinate.  but  from  the  impurer  intui- 
tion of  a  wife  of  another  man."— Bp.  Taylor:  Great 
Exemplar,  pt.  ii.,  5  36. 

IL  Phil. :  A  term  borrowed  from  Scholastic 
Theology,  where  it  signifies  a  knowledge  of 
God  supernaturally  obtained,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, superior  to  knowledge  obtained  by 
ordinary  methods.  In  passing  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Philosophy  the  word  intuition  has 
retained  in  some  measure  the  idea  of  su]>e- 
riority,  or  at  least  of  priority.  In  the  French 
and  Scotch  schools  all  beliefs  aud  judgments 
presenting  themselves  spontaneously  to  the 
mind,  with  irresistible  evidence,  but  without 
the  assistance  of  reasoning  or  reflection,  are 
called  intuitions,  axioms,  first  principles, 
principles  of  common  sense,  or  self-evident 
truths,  and  the  recognition  of  these  intuitions 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Intuitionalism. 
Reid  (Essay  nn  Intell.  fowers,  ess.  iv.)  enume- 
rates twelve  first  principles  or  intuitions  of 
contingent  truths  : 

(1)  Everything  exists  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. (2)  The  thoughts  of  which  I  am  con 
scious  are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  called  my- 
self. (3)  The  things  which  I  remember  did 
really  happen.  (4)  We  may  be  certain  of  our 
identity  as  far  as  we  remember.  (5)  The 
things  which  we  perceive  exist,  and  are  what 
we  perceive  them  to  be.  (6)  We  have  some 
power  over  our  actions  and  the  determinations 
of  our  wills.  (7)  The  natural  faculties  by 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
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which  we  discriminate  truth  from  error  are 
not  fallacious.  (8)  There  is  life  and  intelli- 
gence in  our  fellow-men.  (9)  Certain  features 
*nd  gestures  indicate  certain  thoughts  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  (10)  Human  testi- 
mony naturally  awakens  confidence.  (11)  In 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  voli- 
tion, there  is  a  self-evident  probability,  greater 
Dr  less.  (12)  In  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
what  is  to  be  will  proliably  be  like  to  what 
has  lieen  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  school  of  Kant  the  word  intuition 
(AnstJiauuny)  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
perception.  (See  extract,  and  for  Schelling's 
teaching,  see  If  Intellectual  Intuition.) 

-  Intuition  is  Beholding;  considered  subjectively  it 
is  *.  mental  ojwration  ;  objectively,  it  is  the  product 
of  that  operation,  the  Beheld.  Time  and  Space  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  pure  forms  of  the  mental 
operation  Heholdiug  ;  or  as  products  of  that  operation. 
lu  the  one  case  they  are  transcendental,  in  the  other 
empirical.  Just  as  we  speak  of  .Sensation  in  general, 
«nd  of  particular  sensations,  so  Kant  speaks  of  Intui- 
tion as  the  general  faculty,  and  of  intuitions  as  the 
•cts  and  products  of  that  faculty."—  O.  B.  Level  :  11  ill. 
(1880k  U-  513. 


^  fiitellectual  Intuition  : 
Metaph,  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  IB  both  [the  Alexandrian  and  German  Schools]  the 
incapacity  of  Reason  to  solve  the  problems  of  Philo- 
sophy Is  openly  proclaimed:  in  both  some  higher 
Acuity  is  called  in  to  sol  ve  them.  Flotiuus  called  this 
faculty  Ecstasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual 
Intuition.  The  Ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a 
faculty  possessed  by  all  men.  and  at  all  times  ;  it  was 
only  possessed  by  the  few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes. 
The  Intellectual  Intuition  was  not  supposed  to  be  a 
(acuity  common  to  all  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a  few  of  the  privileged  : 
it  was  the  faculty  for  philosophizing."—  O.  a.  Le'wei: 
Bitt.  Pkilotophy  (1880),  ii.  577. 

In-tu-i  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  intuition;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from  or  characterized 
by  intuition  ;  intuitive. 

intuitional  reason,  =. 
Phil.  :  (See  extract). 

"  By  Intuitional  /leaf  on  I  here  wish  to  express  what 
the  Germans  call  Vernunft,  which  they  distinguish 
troro  Ver  stand,  as  Coleridge  tried  to  make  English- 
men distinguish  between  Reason  and  Understanding. 
The  term  Reason  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  language 
to  be  twisted  into  Any  new  direction,  and  I  hope  by 
the  unusual  '  Intuitional  Reason  '  to  keep  the  reader's 
attention  alive  to  the  fact  that  by  it  is  designated 
the  process  of  the  mind  engaged  in  transcendental 
•nquiry."—  O.  B.  Lewet  :  Biit.  PhOotophy  (1880),  i.,  liv. 

th-tu-i  -tion-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  intuitional; 
-tsnu] 

Metaph.  :  The  doctrine  that  the  perception 
of  truth  is  from  intuition, 

•In-tu-i'-tion-al-ist,  ».  [Eng.  intuitional; 
ist.]  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  intuitionalism.  [INTUITION,  II.] 

"By  the  Intuit  iunalistt  it  is  asserted  that  the 
tendeny  to  form  them  [primary  beliefs]  is  an  intellec- 
tual instinct  inborn  in  man,"—  Carpenter  :  Mental 
Phfiiotoiy,  i  201. 

In-tu'-i-tive,  a.  [Fr.  intuitif,  from  Lat.  in- 
fittltu,  pa.  par.  of  intueor.]  [INTUITION.] 

L  Perceived  or  seen  by  the  mind  immedi- 
ately without  the  intervention  of  argument  or 
testimony  ;  exhibiting  truth  to  the  mind  im- 
mediately on  inspection. 

2.  Obtained   or   received  :  by   intuition   or 
simple  inspection. 

"Sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves. 
•without  the  intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  I 
think,  we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge."—  Locke  : 
JTuman  Cnderitaniling.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

3.  Seeing  clearly,  not  merely  believing. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth 
Immediately  without  reason  or  argument. 

"Whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive,  or  intuitive."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  488. 

fa-tu'-i-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  intuitive;  -ly.} 

1.  In  an  intuitive  manner;  by  intuition. 
"For  although  with  speech  they  intuitively  conceive 

••ch  other,  yet  do  their  apprehensions  proceed  through 
wmUttes."—  ttrowne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  On  bare  inspection  ;  without  argument 
or  reasoning. 

"The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been 
•opposed  to  be  intuitively  obvious."—  Stewart  :  Philo- 
«opA»<y  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  i  1. 

•Jn-tu-mes'9e,  v.i.  [Lat.  intumesco,  from 
in-  (iutens.),  and  tumesco,  incept,  of  tumeo 
—  to  swell.]  To  swell  ;  to  become  enlarged 
or  expanded,  as  by  heat. 

tin-ta-nies  9en9e.  In-tu-me's'-9en-c& 

s.    [Fr.  intuinescence,  from  Lat.  intumescens,  pr. 
par.  of  intumesco.]    [INTUMESCK.] 

L  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  swelling  or 
expanding,  as  with  heat  ;  expansion. 


2.  A  swollen  or  expanded  mass. 

3.  Heat  of  mind  ;  excitement. 

•'  There  is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  intiimn- 
ctnce  of  nations  would  have  found  its  vent. '— JoAnjon : 
Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

*  in-tu'-mu-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  tum.ula.tus,  pa.  par.  of  tumulo  =  to  bury, 
to  entomb  ;  tumulus  =  a  tomb.]     To  bury,  to 
inter,  to  inhume,  to  entomb. 

"  He  also  caused  the  corps  of  King  Richard  y»  Second 
to  be  taken  from  the  earth,  whom  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  intumulnte  in  the  friers  Church  of  Lang- 
ley.'1—  Stow :  Henry  V.  (an.  MIS). 

*  In  tu  -mu  late,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tumulatus,  "pa. "par.  of  tumulo  =  to  bury.]   Not 
buried ;  unburied. 

*  In-tnr'-bJd-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  in-  (intens.), 

and  turbidus  =  turbid  (q.v.).]    To  make  tur- 
bid, dark,  or  confused.    (Coleridge.) 

*  in-tur-ges'-cen9e,   *  In-tur-ges'-cen- 
cjf,  s.     [Lat.  inturgescens,  pr.  par.  of  intur- 
gesco  =  to  swell  up:  in-  (intens.),  and  turgesco, 
incept,  of  turgeo  —  to  swell.]    A  swelling ;  the 
act  or  state  of  swelling. 

"  Not  by  attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sea, 
but  inturgeicenciet  caused  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  it  before  them." — Browne  : 
Vulgar  Brrourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiii. 

in'-turn,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  turn,  s.] 
A  term  in  wrestling,  when  one  puts  his  thigh 
between  those  of  his  adversary,  and  lifts  him 
up.  (HaUiwell.) 

"And  with  a  trip  i'  th'  inturn  m»wl  him." 

D'Urfey:  Collin't  Walk. 

*  In-tuse',  s.    [Lat.  intiisus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
tundo  =  to  bruise.]    A  bruise,  a  wound. 

"  And  after,  hauing  search!  the  intuse  deepe. 
She  with  her  scarfe  did  bind  the  wound  fro'  cold  to 
keepe."  Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  38. 

in  -  tus  -  BUS  -  9ept'- ed,  a.  [Lat.  intus-  = 
within,  and  susceptus,  pa.  par.  of  suscipio  = 
to  receive.] 

Anat.  (Of  a  vessel  or  part,  <tc.):  Received 
within  another  vessel  or  part. 

in-tus-sus-9ep'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  intui-,  and 
Eng.  susception  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  reception  of  one  part 
within  another. 

2.  Anat. :  The  term  used  when  part  of  a 
tube  is  inverted  within  the  contiguous  part. 
(Owen.)    The  art,  operation,  or  process  of  tak- 
ing dead  matter  into  a  living  being.    (Niclwl- 
son.) 

3.  Pathol. :  The  accidental  insertion  or  pro- 
trusion of  an  upper  segment  of  the  bowels 
into  a  lower.    The  varieties  are  ileo-caecal, 
iliac,  jejunal,  and  colic.    It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  in  the 
adult  death  ensues  in  five  or  six  days  if  the 
stricture  is  not  removed.    By  drawing  one 
portion  of  a  toeless  long  stocking  into  the 
other,  a  correct  representation  of  this  condi- 
tion is  obtained.      Inflation,   practised  long 
ago  by  Hippocrates,  is  the  most  successful 
treatment. 

ill-twine',  gn-twine',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Eng.  twine  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  twine  or  twist  together. 

"  There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove. 
With  roots  intmned  and  branches  interwove." 
Pope :  Bomer  ;  Odyaey  v.  617. 

*  2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course. 
3.  To  twine  round. 

"  The  flowering  thorn,  self-taught  to  wind. 
The  hazle's  stubborn  stem  intmnr,d." 

Beattie :  The  ffarei ;  A  Fable. 

*  in-twlne'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  intwine  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  intwiniug. 

in-twist',  en-twist',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  twist  (q.v.).]  To  twist  or  twine  together. 

In'-U-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  inula,  probably  a  corrup- 
tion o"f  helenium  ;  Gr.  tAeViov  (heleniori)  =• 
elecampane.]  [Def.] 

1.  Bpt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite 
sub-tribe  Inuleae  (q.v.).  The  heads  are  pani- 
cled,  corymbose,  or  solitary  rayed,  yellow ; 
the  involucre  campanulate,  the  bracts  in 
many  series,  the  receptacle  flat,  nuked  ;  the 
ray  flowers  female  or  neuter,  in  one  series 
ligulate ;  the  dark  flowers  tubular,  having 
two  sexes ;  the  fruit  terete  or  angled,  the 
pappus  in  one  series,  scabrous.  About  lifty 
species  are  known,  of  which  the  only  important 
one  is  the  Common  Elecampane,  /.  Helenium, 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  an  escape  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  once  much  valued  for  its  medi- 
cinal root,  but  is  now  neglected. 


2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  [ELECAMPANE, 

(2)  The  dry  roots  of  Inula  racemosa,  a  West 
Himalayan  and  Cashmere  plant,  have  a  weak 
aromatic  odour  like  orris,  and  act  as  a  mild 
tonic.    They  are  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 
(Watts.) 

In  ul  a  nude,  s.     [Lat   inul(a),  and  Eng. 
amide.} 

Chem.  :  Ci4H:>o(OH)CO,  NHj.  A  compound 
obtained  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  inulic  anhydride.  It 
crystallizes  in  feathery  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  molts  at  210°,  under- 
going decomposition,  and  j  very  feebly  basic. 

Jn-U'-le-aB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  inul(a),  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-  tribe  of  tubulifercus  compo- 
sites, tribe  Asteroidese. 

In'-n-lic,  a.    [Lat.,  &c.  inul(a);  -ic.]   Derived 
from  the  genus  Inula  (q.v.). 

inulic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^H^Oa  =  C15HjoO2  +  H2O.  A 
monobasic  acid,  prepared  by  heating  inulic 
anhydride  with  dilute  potash,  and  decompos- 
ing the  salt  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  delicate  needles,  melting  at 
90',  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  above 
90°,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride.  The  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  crystallize  with  great  difficulty.  The 
ammonium  salt  is  very  unstable,  decomposing 
on  simply  evaporating  the  solution.  The 
silver  salt,  CisHaAgOs,  crystallizes  in  small 
brilliant  scales.  When  inulic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  into  the  solution,  large  colourless 
rhombic  crystals  are  formed,  which  melt  at 
140°,  decomposing  and  giving  off  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  crystalline  body  forms  salts,  but 
they  are  very  unstable.  Its  formula  is 
Cis^iO-jCl. 

inulic  anhydride,  *. 

Chem.  :  CjsH^Oo.  A  white  crystalline  snb- 
stance,  obtained  by  distilling  elecampane  root 
with  gteam,  pressing  the  crystals  between 
blotting-paper,  and  recrystallizing  from  al- 
cohol. It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts 
at  66°,  and  boils  at  275°  with  partial  decompo- 
sition. 

in'-u-lln,  in'-n-line,  *.    [Lat.,  &c.  inul(a)f 
-in,  -ine  (Chem')  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  CgHipOs.  A  soft  white  tasteless 
powder,  isomeric  with  and  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  starch,  discovered  by  Valentin  Rose 
in  1804.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the 
roots  of  elecampane,  dandelion,  chicory,  fever- 
few, in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  sun-flower,  and  in  many  other  plants. 
It  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sliced  or 
ras]ied  roots  of  the  elecampane  or  the  dahlia, 
by  boiling  with  water  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  liquid  obtained  ic 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  inulin 
precipitates.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  filtered,  and  again  exposed  to  a 
freezing  mixture.  On  repeating  this  process 
three  or  four  times,  the  inulin  is  obtained 
perfectly  white.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  an  ammo- 
niacal solution  of  cupric  oxide,  the  solution 
yielding,  after  a  few  hours,  a  blue  amorphous 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  am- 
monia, but  soluble  in  tartaric  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1'349,  and  its  optical  laevo- 
rotatory  power  [a]  D  =  34  '6.  When  heated 
with  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  or  when 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  sugar,  which  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  levulose.  Inulin  is  distinguished  from 
starch  by  its  giving  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown  instead  of  a  blue  colour  with  iodine  ; 
by  its  solubility  in  aqueous  cuprammonia, 
and  by  its  inalterability  under  the  influence 
of  ferments.  It  apjiears  to  be  a  substance 
intermediate  between  gums  and  starch.  Inulin 
has  lately  been  examined  by  H.  Riliani.  He 
assigns  to  it  the  fo 


in'-u-lol,  s. 

00)1)01  (?)]. 


[Lat.  &c.  inul(a)  ;  Eng.,  <tc.  (oj. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-cian,    tiaji  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -Uous,  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  -  bel,  dei. 
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Chem. :  CioHigO.  A  yellowish  liquid ,  having 
an  aromatic  taste  and  an  odour  of  peppermint, 
obtained  by  distilling  elecampane  root,  Inula 
Heleniuin,  witli  steam.  The  white  crystalline 
mass  which  comes  over  is  pressed  between 
blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  inulol,  and 
this  may  be  afterwards  recovered  in  a  toler- 
ably pure  state  by  distilling  the  paper  with 
Steam.  It  boils  at  200°,  and,  when  distilled 
With  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  a  hydro-car- 
bon, CioHi4,  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  175°. 

*  In-iim'  -brate,  v.t.     [Lat.  inumbratus,  pa. 
par.  of  inumbro  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  umbra  = 
a  shade.]    To  skade ;  to  cover  with  shade  ;  to 
darken. 

•In -urn -bra'- tion,  s.  [Lat.  inumbratio, 
from  inumbratus,  pa.  par.  of  inumbro  =  to 

*  darken.]    Shade,  shadow,  overshadowing. 

"The  obstruction  and  {numeration  beginueth  on 
that  side."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  We. 

*  in-unct'-ed,  a.    [Lat.  inunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
inungo  =  to  anoint.]    Anointed. 

*  In  uric'  tion,  s.    [Lat.  inunctio,  from  inunc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  inungo  =  to  anoint.]    The  act 
of  smearing  or  anointing  ;  unction. 

"An  oily  liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  fea- 
thers."— Ran  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

*  In-unc-tu-os'-i-ty\  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  unctuosity  (q  v.).l     Want  or  absence  of 
unctuosity ;  absence  of  greasiness  or  oiliuess 
perceptible  to  the  tcin'h. 

•in  un'  dant,  a.    [Lat.  in*indans,  pr.  par.  of 
inundo  =  to  flow  over,  to  overflow :  in-  =  in, 
upon,  and  unda  =  a  wave.]    Ovt>:fowing. 
"  Costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  jcy." 

Shew/one  :  Economy,  i. 

Xn-ttn-da'-tea,  s.  pi.  [Norn.  fern.  pi.  of  Lat. 
inundatus.]  [INUNDATE.] 

Cot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
forty-eighth  class  of  his  Natural  System  of 
Botany.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Hippuris,  Elatine,  Ruppia,  Typha,  &c. 

In  un  date,  In  un  date,  v.t.  [Lat.  inun- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  inundo  :=  to  overflow  ;  Fr. 
inonder ;  Ital.  inondare;  Sp.  inundar.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  over  or  cover  with  a 
flood  ;  to  overflow,  to  flood ;  to  submerge,  to 
deluge. 

"  During  the  period  when  the  Nile  inundate* 
Egypt."— Betoe :  Herodotus,  bk.  ii.,  note  39. 

2.  Fig. :  .To  fill  to  overflowing ;  to  fill  with 
overabundance  or  superfluity ;  to  swamp. 

In  un  date,  a.    [INUNDATE,  v.] 

Bot.  &  Geog. :  Flooded.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

In  un  da   tion,  «.    [Lat.  inundatio,  from  in- 
undatus,  pa.  par.  of  inundo  =  to  overflow  ;  Fr. 
inondation;    Sp.  inundacion;   Jtal.    inanda- 
tione.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  inundating  or  overflowing ; 
the  state  of  being  inundated  or  flooded. 

"This  place  hath  a  great  pond  caused  by  the  inun- 
dation oi  Nilus."— Hackluyt:  Voyaget,  ii.  203. 

2.  An  overflow  of  waters  ;  a  flood,  a  deluge. 
IL  Fig.  :  An  overflowing  or  overspreading 

of  any  kind  ;  a  flood. 

"Many  good  towns,  through  that  inundation  of  the 
Irish  were  utterly  wasted.  —Spenter :  Pretent  State 
Of  Ireland. 

t  inundation-mud,  s. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  LOESS  (q.v.). 

•in  un  der-stand-ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  understanding  (q.v.).]  Wanting  or 
void  of  understanding. 


•  In-ur-bane',  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
urbane  (q.v.).j    Not  urbane,  incivil,  uncour- 
teons,  impolite,  rough. 

"Just  it  would  be,  and  by  no  means  inurbane."— 
flat/hew  Arnold, :  Literature  t  Dogma  (1873),  p.  180. 

•  In-ur-bane'-lJ1,  adv.    [Eng.  inurbane ;  -ly.] 

In  an  uncivil,  uncourteous,  or  rough  manner; 
not  urbanely ;  incivilly. 

•  In  -  ur  -bane'-  ness,  s.    [Eng.  inurbane  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  inur- 
bane ;  incivility. 

•  In-ur-ban'-I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
urbanity  (q.v.).]  Incivility,  impoliteness ;  rude 
unpolished  manners. 

"  Such  idle  stuff  ...  as  his  own  servile  inurbnnity 
forbears  not  to  put  into  the  Apostle  a  mouth."— Milton : 
Colatterion. 


in-iire',  *  en-ure,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
and  Mid.  Eng.  ure  =  work,  operation,  use  ; 
O.  Fr.  owe,  cevre,  uevre,  eure,  from  Lat  opera 
=  work.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  expose  to  use,  practice,  or  operation 
until  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence ;  to  habituate,  to  accustom ;  to  make 
used,  to  harden. 

"  Equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse."       Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  862. 

*  2.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  accustomed. 
"He  ...  did  inure  them  to  speak  little."— Jforth  : 

Plutarch,  p.  64. 

*  3.  To  exercise,  to  practise. 

"  The  wits  of  the  Utopians,  inured  and  exercised  in 
learning."— Sir  T.  More :  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have 
effect;  te  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of. 

*  In-ure'-ment,  s.   [Bug.  inure ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  inuring ;  the  state  of  being  inured  ; 
practice,  habit,  use. 

"  Education  being  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight 
and  inurement."—  Wotton  :  Remaint,  p.  79. 

*in-urn',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  urn 
(q.v.).]  To  put  into  a  funeral  urn  ;  to  bury, 
to  inter,  to  intomb. 

"The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  aaw  thee  quietly  inurned," 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*  in-US'-i-tate,  a.    [INUSITATION.]    Unusual; 
out  of  the  common  order. 

"  I  find  some  inutitatn  expression*  about  some  mys- 
teries."— BramhaU  :  Workt,  ii.  61. 

*  in-us-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  inusitatus  =  un- 
used :  in-  =  not,  and  usitatus  =  tised,  prac- 
tised.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  disused ; 
disuse,  neglect. 

"The  mammae  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by 
inusitatiun."—Palty  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  in  ust ,  a.    [Lat.  inustus,  pa.  par.  of  inuro 
=  to  burn  in.]    Burnt  in. 

"That  furious  hot  inutt  impression."— More:  On  the 
Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3,  §  fa. 

*  in  list  ion  (ion  as  yiin),  s.    [Lat.  inustio, 
from  inustus,  pa.  par.  of  inuro :  in-  (intens.), 
and  uro  =  to  burn.]     The  act  of  burning  in  ; 
the  act  of  branding. 

*  in-U'-tlle,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inutilis,  from 
in-  =  not ;  utilis  =  useful ;  utor  =  to  use.] 
Useless,  unprofitable. 

"To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a  compendious  and 
inutile  speculation."— Bacon :  natural  HMory. 

in-U-til'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inutilM,  from  Lat.ireu- 
tilitatem,  ai:cus.  of  inutilitas,  from  inutilis  — 
useless.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useless 
or  unprofitable ;  uselessness ;  unprofitableness. 

"  On  their  own  opinion  of  their  inutility.'—llurke  : 
Reform. 


In-ut'-ter-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
utterable  (q.V.).]  Incapable  of  being  uttered 
or  told  ;  unutterable  ;  unspeakable. 

"They  fill  the  mind  with  iniitternbte  remorse  and 
horror.  — Hunt:  Sermont,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  27. 

*  in'-u-us,  s.  [Lat.  Inuus  =  another  name  for 
the  rural  god  Pan.] 

Zool. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Old  World 
monkeys,  Snniadae,  destitute  of  a  tail.  It  is 
now  merged  in  Macacus  (q.v.). 

in  vac'-u-d,  phr.  [Lat.,  =  in  what  is  empty.] 

1.  rhi/s. ;  In  a  vacuum ;  with  the  air  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Without  object. 

(2)  Without    concomitants   or  coherence. 
(Wharton.) 

in  vade',  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  F.  invader,  from  Lat. 
invado,  from  in-  =  in,  into,  and  vado  =  to  go  ; 
Ital.  invadere ;  Sp.  &  Port,  invadir.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*  1.  To  go  or  pass  into  ;  to  enter. 

"[It] cloth  then  invade 
The  state  of  lile,  out  01  tlie  griesly  shade." 

Spenter :  F.  ({.,  III.  vi.  87. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  enter  with  hostile  inten- 
tions ;  to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  intent  to 
conquer  or  plunder  ;   to  make  an  invasion 
into ;  to  enter  by  force. 

"  Let  others  with  insatiate  thirst  of  rule 
Invade  their  neighbour's  lands." 

J.  Philipt :  Blenheim. 

3.  To  attai'k,  to  assault. 

"  With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade, 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  siege, 
Or  ambush."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  342. 


4.  To  intrude  or  intrenc  i  upon ;  to  encroach 
on  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

"  The  ancients  thus  their  rules  imuule, 
As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  I,:.A  *  made." 
Pope :  Euay  on  Criticitm,  161. 1 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  invasion. 

"  Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty  mad* 
To  serve,  not  suiter,  strengthen,  not  intiade." 

Pope :  Eatay  on  Man,  iii.  298.    " 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  invade  and 
to  encroach,  see  ENCROACH. 

in-vad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  invad(e);  -er.]  One  who 
invades,  attacks,  assaults,  or  encroaches  ;  an 
assailant ;  an  intruder.] 

"  Who  order'd  Gideon  forth, 
To  storm  the  invader't  camp." 

Cowjjer :  Olney  Hymns,  IT. 

in  va'-di-O,  phr.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vador 
=  to  bind  over  by  bail.]  In  gage,  in  pledge. 

*  in-vagf'-i-nate,  v.t.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 
vagina  =  a  sheath.]    To  sheathe  ;  to  put  into 
a  sheath. 

In-vag  i-na'-tion,  s.    [INVAOINATE.] 

Anat.  &  Pathol. :  The  same  as  INTUSSUSCEP- 
TION (q.v.). 

*  in-va-les'-9ence,  *.    [Lat.  invalescens,  pr. 
par.  of  invalesco  =  to  become  strong  :    in~ 
(intens.),  and  valesco  ;=  to  become  strong,  in- 
cept, of  valeo  =to  be  strong  or  well.]  Strength, 
health,  force. 

*  In-val-e-tud'-in-a-r^,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and     Eng.    valetudinary    (q.v.).]      Wanting 
health  ;  not  healthy,  not  strong. 

in-val'-id,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  invalide,  from  Lat 
invalidus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  validus  a 
strong :  valeo  =  to  be  strong  or  well ;  Ital.  ft 
Sp.  invalido.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

"  But  this  I  urge. 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  shew 
Invalid,  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  lit, 

2.  Not  strong  ;  in  ill  health  ;  delicate,  ilL 

TI  In  this  second  sense,  and  as  a  substan- 
tive, the  pronunciation  is  in-va-lid'. 
II.  Law:  Havingno force  or  effect;  null ;  void, 

"The  bishop  .  .  .  did  now  clearly  perceive  how  in- 
valid and  insufficient  it  [the  marriage]  was."— llumet: 
Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1527. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  not  strong  in  health  ;  one 
who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  delicate. 

"  Bath  ...  is  always  as  well  stowed  with  gallants  a* 
invalids,  who  live  together  in  a  very  good  undeihuiud- 
iiig."— Toiler,  No.  16. 

2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  either  by 
sickness  or  wounds  for  active  service. 

"H.M.  troopship  'Orontes'  has  arrived  from  Alex- 
andria with  15u  naval  invalids  and  time-expired  men." 
—Daily  Jfetoi.  Sept.  9,  1884. 

invalid-bed,  s.  A  bed  having  conveni- 
ences for  the  sick  or  the  wounded,  having  ele- 
vating head  and  shoulder  portion,  to  give  the 
patient  a  change  of  position  ;  a  portion  which 
conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  bended  knees, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  patient's  com- 
fort. 

invalid-chair,  s.  A  chair  capable  of  as- 
suming and  retaining  any  required  position 
from  the  erect  to  the  prone. 

U  Invalid  is  a  general  and  patient  a  par- 
ticular term  ;  a  person  may  be  an  invalid 
without  being  a  patient ;  he  may  be  a  patient 
without  being  an  invalid. 

in-va-lid',  v.t.  &  i.    [INVALID,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  with  disease  or  illness ;  to  render 
an  invalid. 

"  Drawing  the  invalided  stroller's  arm  through  hit." 
—Die/cent :  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid  ;  to  insert  in 
the  list  of  persons  unfit  for  military  or  naval 
duty  ;  to  give  leave  of  absence  from  duty  on 
account  of  illness  or  ill  health. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  consent  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  invalids. 

in-val'-i-date,  v.t.  [Eng.  invalid;  -ate;  FT. 
invalider ;  Sp.  invalidar ;  Ital.  invalidare.} 
To  make  invalid  or  not  valid;  to  weaken, 
lessen,  or  destroy  the  validity  or  force  of;  to 
render  of  no  effect  or  force  ;  to  overthrow. 

"  Argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument, 
and  is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it 
convinces  him  by  whom  it  is  proposed."— Rambler, 
No.  14. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian    ae,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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In-val-i-da-tion,  s.  [INVALIDATE.]  The 
•tate  of  invalidating  or  rendering  invalid  ;  the 
state  of  being  invalidated. 

"80  many  invalitlationi  of  their  rights."—  Burke  : 
Powers  of  Jurist. 

*  In'-va-lid  ism,  s.     [Eng.   invalid  ;    -ism.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  invalid  ;  sick- 
ness, ill-health. 

In-va-Hd'-I-ty^  s.  [Fr.  invalidite,  from  Lat. 
invaliditatem,  accus.  of  invaliditas,  from  in- 
validus  =  not  strong,  invalid  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  validity,  legal  force,  or  efficacy  ; 
want  of  cogency. 

"I'll  show  the  invalidity  of  their  objection."—  CJon- 
•ifl  :  Pre^xittence  of  Soult,  oh.  iv. 

2.  Want  of  bodily  health  or  strength  ;  in- 
firmity. 

"  He  ordered  that  none  who  could  work  should  be 
idle  ;  and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age,  weak- 
new,  or  invalidity,  should  want."—  Temple. 

*  In-v&l  Id-nesa,  s.     [Eng.  invalid  ;  -ness.] 
Invalidity. 

*  tol-var-6r-OUS,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
valorous  (q.v.).]     Wanting  in  courage  ;  timid, 
timorous. 

In-val  -u-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  valuable  (q.v.).]  Precious  above  esti- 
mation ;  so  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  be 
estimated  ;  of  inestimable  value. 

"  His  friends  adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a  life 
invaluable  to  bin  country."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng., 
oh.  vii. 

In-vaT-U-a-folJr,  adv.  [Eng.  invaluable)  ; 
-ly.  ]  In  an  invaluable  manner  or  degree  ; 
above  all  estimation  ;  inestimably. 

"That  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Sonne  of 
God."—  Bp.  HnU  :  Sermon  of  Thank  iffiving,  Jan..  1625. 

*  Jn-val'-ued,  a.      [Pref.   in-  (2),   and  Eng. 
valued  (q.v.).]     Invaluable  ;  inestimable. 

"Closely  conveys  this  great  invatued  spoil." 

Draaton:  Baroni'  Wart,  vi.  15. 

in-var-I-a-bfl'-i  -t^.  s.  [Eng.  invariable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invari- 
able ;  invariableness. 

"This  invariability  in  the  birds'  operations."  — 
Digby  :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxxvii. 

In-var'-i-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Not  variable  ;  not  subject  or 
liable  to  change  ;  constant  in  the  same  state  ; 
unchangeable,  unalterable. 

"  According  to  some  invariable  and  certain  laws."— 
Burke  :  On  Tatte.  (Introd.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Math.  :  An  invariable  quantity  ;  a  constant. 

Invariable-function,  -  . 

Math.  :  A  function  which  enters  an  equation, 
and  which  may  vary  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  which  does  not  vary  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  equation,  is  called 
the  invariable  of  the  equation.  In  a  common 
differential  equation  which  holds  true  for  all 
values  of  x  and  y,  the  only  invariables  must 
be  absolute  constants  ;  but  in  an  equation  of 
differences  in  which  the  value  of  a;  only  passes 
from  one  whole  number  to  another,  any  func- 
tion which  does  not  change  value  whilst  x 
passes  from  one  whole  number  to  another, 
may  be  an  invariable. 

In-var'-i-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invariable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invari- 
able ;  constancy  of  state  ;  undiangeableness  ; 
immutability. 

"  From  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  arises  the  in. 
variablenett  of  their  wills."—  Mountague  :  Devoute 
Euayet.  pt  ii.,  tr.  u.,  f  3. 


a-blJ.adv.  [Eng.  invariable);  -ly.] 
In  an  invariable  manner;  without  changing 
or  altering  ;  constantly  ;  uniformly. 

"  He  almost  invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great 
questions  of  his  time  which  history  has  finally 
adopted."—  iloxaulay  :  Hut.  Sng.,  ch.  xxl. 

•In-var'-ied.n.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  varied 
(q.v.).]  Unvaried,  Invariable,  unchanging. 

in-va'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invasionem, 
accus.  of  invasio  =  a  going  in,  from  invastts, 
pa.  par.  of  invado  =  to  invade  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  in- 
vasion; Ital.  invasione.] 

1.  The  act  of  invading  ;  the  act  of  entering 
into  the  country  of  another  with  a  view  to 
conquest  or  plunder  ;  a  hostile  attack  upon  or 
entrance  into  the  territory  of  others. 

"  Found  able  by  invatton  to  annoy 
Thy  countrj  .  h  Milton  :  P.  K.  ,  lit  S65 

2.  An  attack  or  encroachment  on  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others  ;  infringement  ;  violation. 


3.  The  approach  or  assault  of  anything  dan- 
gerous or  pernicious. 

"  What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endeinial  to 
Egypt,  is  it*  invarion  and  going  otfat  certain  seasons." 
—  Arbuthnot. 

1T  Invasion  expresses  merely  the  general 
idea,  without  any  particular  qualification  ;  in- 
cursion signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion  ; 
irruption  signifies  a  particularly  violent  inva- 
sion ;  inroad  signifies  a  making  a  road  or  way 
for  one's  self,  which  includes  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation. (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In-va'-slve,  a.     [Low  Lat.  invasivus,  from 
Lat.  invasus,  pa.  par.  of  invado  =  to  invade 
(q.v.);  Fr.  invasif.]    Invading;  aggressive. 

"  With  them  to  dare 
The  fiercest  terrours  of  intuitive  WM  " 

Boole  :  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  xxxiii. 

*  In  veck   ee,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.  :  A  term  used  by  writers  on  heraldry 
for  double  arching.  [ARCHED.] 

*  In-vect',  v.i.     [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
veho =  to  carry  into,  to  inveigh  (q.v.).]     To 
inveigh. 

"  Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  invent  against  her." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Faitliful  Friend,  ill.  S. 

in-vect  -ed,  a.  [Lat.  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
veho  =  to  carry  in.] 

Her.  :  The  reverse  to  engrailed,  all  the  points 
turning  inwards  to  the  ordinary  thus  borne, 
with  the  semicircles  outward  to  the  field. 

*  In  vec'-tion,  ».     [Lat.  invectio,  from  invec- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho.]    Invective. 

in-vec'-tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invecti- 
vus,  from  invectus,  pa.  par.  of  inveho  =  to  in- 
veigh (q.v.);  Sp.  invectiva;  Ital.  invettiva.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  censorious  or  vituperate 
attack  on  a  person  ;   a  censure  in  speech  or 
writing  ;  a  severe  or  violent  expression  of  cen- 
sure or  abuse  ;  a  bitter  and  reproachful  accu- 
sation. 

"  A  tide  of  fierce 
Invectivt  seemed  to  wait  behind  her  lips." 

Tennytim  :  Primxu,  iv.  451. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Censorious,  satirical,  vitupera- 
tive, abusive. 

"  Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  biting  invective  poem."  —  Druden  :  Ju- 
venal. (Dedic.) 


,  adv.  [Eng.  invective;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  invective  ;  abusively,  censor- 
ously,  satirically. 

"  Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

t  In-vec'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invective  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  invective  or  vi- 
tuperative ;  abusiveness. 

"Some  wonder  at  his  invectiveneu."—  fuller  :  War- 
Met;  l/nnts. 

in  veigh  (eigh  as  a),  *  in-vey,  v.t.  [Lat. 
inveho  =  to  carry  into  or  to,  to  inveigh  :  in-  — 
in,  into,  and  veho  =  to  carry  ;  Sp.  invehir.] 
To  utter  or  make  use  of  invectives  ;  to  ex- 
claim censoriously  and  abusively  against  a 
person  or  thing  ;  to  declaim  ;  to  utter  cen- 
sorious and  bitter  language.  (Usually  followed 
by  against,  but  sometimes  by  at  and  on.) 

"In  regretting  the  de|!opulation  of  the  country,  I 
inveigh  against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries."—  (inld- 
tmith  :  Deserted  Village.  (To  Sir  Jothua  liryiiolds.) 

In-veigh'-er  (eigh  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  inveigh; 
-er.]  One  who  inveighs  ;  a  railer. 

"  One  of  these  invrighers  Against  mercury,  in  seven 
weeks,  could  nut  cure  one  small  herpes  in  the  face."  — 
Wueman:  Suryery,  bk.  vlii..  ch.  ii. 

in-vei'-gle,    *  en-vei'-gle,  *in-vea-gle, 

v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  by  some  thought  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Fr.  aveuqler  =  to  blind,  from 
Low  Lat.  aboctilus  —  blind  :  Lat.  06-  =away, 
from,  and  ocvlus  =  an  eye.  By  others  referred 
to  Ital.  invogliare  =  to  give  a  desire  to,  to 
make  one  long  for,  from  in-  =  in,  voglia  =  a 
wish  ;  Lat.  volo  =  to  wish.  Puttenliam,  in 
1587,  ranks  this  word  with  those  which  had 
been  quite  recently  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage.] To  persuade  to  something  bad  or 
hurtful  ;  to  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure,  to 
wheedle,  to  entrap. 

"A  Serjeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country 
fellows,  and  list  them  in  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment"— ro«*r,  No.  240. 

In-vei'-gle-ment,  s.    [Eng.  inveigle;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inveigling  ;  seduction  to  evil  ; 
enticement. 

2.  That  which  inveigles,  seduces,  or  allures  ; 
enticement. 

"  Through  the  inveiglrmenti  of  the  world,  and  the 
frailty  of  his  nature."—  South  :  Sermon*.  voL  vi.,  ser.  4. 


In  vei  gler,  *  Sn-vei'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
veigl(e);  -er.]  One  who  inveigles,  entices,  or 
seduces  to  evil ;  an  allurer,  a:i  enticer. 

"  As  still  is  seene  in  court  enueiglert  are 
Procurers  of  despite  and  avarice." 

Mirrourfor  Magittratel,  p.  18S. 

*  in-veil'  (ei  as  a),  *  in-vayl,  v.t.     [Pref. 
in-  (1),  and  Eng.   veil  (q.v.).]     To  cover,  as 
with  a  veil ;  to  veil,  to  cover. 

"  When  straight  a  thicke  swolne  cloud 
Intnyled  the  lustre  of  great  Titan's  carre." 
Browne:  Britannia!  Pattoralt,  bk.  iii.,  s.  1 

*In-vel-Ope,  v.t.    [ENVELOPE,  v.] 

*  In-vend-I-bU'-I-t?,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vendibility ;(q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  invendible  ;'  unsaleableness. 

"  All  that  is  terrible  in  this  case  is,  that  the  author 
may  be  laughed  at,  and  the  stationer  beggared  by  the 
book's  invendibUtty,"— Bronte.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*  In-vend  i  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vendible  (q.  v.).J    Not  vendible  ;  not  saleable  } 
unsaleable. 

*  In  ven  -6m,  v.t.    [ENVENOM.] 

In  vent',  v.t.  [Fr.  inventer,  from  Lat.  inmntus, 
pa.  par.  of  invenio  —  to  come  upon,  to  find,  to 
invent,  from  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  venio  =  to 
come  ;  Sp.  inventar ;  Ital.  inventare.] 

*  1.  To  come  or  light  upon ;  to  find,  to  meet 
with. 

"  I  She]  vowed  neuer  to  returne  agaiue, 
Till  him  allue  or  dead  she  did  invent" 

Spenter :  F.  Q...  III.  T.  10. 

*  2.  To  find  out,  to  discover. 

"  Zoroastres,  kyng  of  the  Bactrians,  who  is  reported 
to  haue  f>rst  inutnted  arte-inagicke."  —  Ooldyng  : 
Justine,  to.  1. 

3.  To  contrive  and  produce,  as  a  thing  that 
did  not  exist  previously. 

"  '  They  hunt  old  trails.'  said  Cyril,  '  very  well : 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invrnt  I" 

Tennyton  :  Princett,  ii.  86ft. 

4.  To  frame  by  the  imagination ;  to  exco- 
gitate, to   devise,    to  concoct,  to  fabricate. 
(Used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

"And  they  layde  their  heades  togither,  till  they 
had  iiiueiited  an  other  captious  question."— Bar-net: 
Worket,  p.  223. 

«  5.  To  feign. 

Tf  (1)  To  invent,  feign,  and  frame  are  all 
occasionally  employed  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense ;  fabricate  and 
forge  are  never  used  any  otherwise.  Invent  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  one's 
own  mind ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal  ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to 
that  which  requires  deliberation  and  arrange- 
ment ;  to  fabricate  and  forge  are  employed  as 
to  that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  requiring 
more  or  less  exercise  of  the  inventive  power. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  l>etween  to  invent  and 
to  contrive,  see  CONTRIVE  ;  for  that  between 
to  invent  and  to  find,  see  FIND. 

In-vent' -er,  s.    [INVENTOR.] 

*  In-vent  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  invent;  -fulff).]  Pull 
of  invention  ;  inventive. 

.*  in  -vent'- i  -ble,  a.  [Eng.  invent;  -able.] 
Capable  of  lieiug  invented  ;  discoverable. 

"  I  thought  there  had  been  but  one  only  exquisite 
way  inventible." — Century  of  Invention!,  No.  67. 

»  in-vent'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inventible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
ventible. 

in  ven  tion,  *  in-ven-cion,  *.  [Fr.  in- 
vention, from  Lat.  inventionem,  accus.  of  in- 
vtntio  —  a,  coming  upon,  a  finding  out,  from 
inventns,  pa.  par.  of  invenio  —  to  find  out,  to 
invent ;  Sp.  invencion ;  Ital.  invenzione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  coming  upon,  meeting  with, 
or  finding :  as,  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  of 
St.  Helena. 

2.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  finding 
out  or  discovering  something  new,  or  not  pre- 
viously known  ;  discovery. 

"The  finding  out  of  apt  matter,  called  otherwb* 
invention,  is  a  searching  out  of  things  true  or  thiof» 
likely."—  Wilton  :  Arte  of  Khetorlque.  p.  6. 

3.  The  act  of  excogitating,  devising,  or  pro- 
ducing mentally ;  excogitation. 

"  Generally  all  stanzas  are.  In  my  opinion,  but  ty- 
rants and  torturers,  when  they  make  invention  ubey 
their  number,  which  sometimes  would  otherwii* 
scantle  itself."— Drayton :  Raronf  Wart.  (Pref.) 

4.  The  act  of  contriving,  framing,  and  pro- 
ducing something  new :  as,  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  taventing  or  ex- 


boy;  pout,  joltl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  cyist.    ph  =  f. 
-dan,   tian  =  shun,   -tion,  -sion  ----  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  •-  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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Cogitating ;  that  skill  or  ingenuity  which  is, 
or  may  be,  employed  in  contriving,  devising, 
or  excogitating  anything  new ;  the  creative 
and  imaginative  faculty ;  specifically,  in  art, 
the  conception  or  representation  of  a  subject, 
the  selection  and  disposition  of  its  various 
parts,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  his  thoughts. 

"Gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion."— Mac- 
aulny  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  That  which  is  invented ;  an  original  con- 
trivance. 

"  The  intention  all  admired ;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  misted,  so  easy  it  seemed, 
Once  fouud."  Milton  :  P.  A,  vi.  498. 

7.  That  which  is  mentally  invented  or  ex- 
cogitated ;  a  thought,  a  desire,  a  scheme,  a 
forgery,  a  fabrication,  a  fiction. 

"  We  hear  our  bloody  cousins,  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention."  Shtiketp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

8.  Music :  A  term  used  by  J.  8.  Bach,  and 
probably  by  him   only,  for  small   pianoforte 
pieces,  each  developing  a  single  idea,  and  in 
some  measure  answering  to  the  impromptu  of 
a  later  day.    (Sir  G.  Grove,  in  Diet,  of  Music.) 

If  Invention  of  the  Cross : 
Ecclesiol.  <t  Church  History : 

1.  The  alleged  finding  of  the  cross  of  Our 
Lord  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.    [HOLY-CROSS.] 

2.  A  feast,  celebrated  on  May  3,  in  honour  of 
the  event  mentioned  above.    It  is  said  to  have 
fceen  first  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Rome.     Gregory  XI.  (1370-78),  who 
brought  back  the  seat  of  the  Popedom  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  ordered  a  special  office  to 
toe  composed  for  this  feast.     Clement  VIII. 
(1592-160))  raised  it  to  a  double  of  the  second 
class,  and  removed  parts  of  the  old  office. 

•Xn-ven'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  invent;  -ious.] 
Inventive. 

"Thon  art  a  fine  inventions  rogue." — Ben  Jonson  : 
Cynthia  i  Revels,  ii.  1. 

fn-vent'-Ive,  a.  fFr.  inventif,  from  Lat.  in- 
venti/s,  pa.  par.  of  invenio;  Ital.  &  8p.  in- 
ventivo.] 

1.  Quick  at  contrivance ;  ready  at  expe- 
dients ;  fertile  in  invention,  imagination,  or 
contrivance. 

"  A  beautiful  and  ]>erfect  whole 
Which  busy  man's  imentirr  bralu 
Toils  to  antic-i]>at«,  in  vain." 

Cowjter :  Efiistle  to  Lady  Austen. 
*  2.  Fabricating,  false. 

"  The  queen  s  fond  hope  inventive  rumour  cheers." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  i.  523. 

*in-V§nt'-Jve-l&  adv.  [En-;,  inventive; 
-ly.]  By  the  means  or  power  of  invention. 

in  -  vent'-  Ive-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inventive; 
-mess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
ventive ;  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  invention. 

In  vent  or,  In-vSnt'-er,  *  In-vent-our, 

•.  (Fr.  inventeur,  from  Lat.  inventorem,  accus. 
of  inventor  =  a  discoverer,  from  inventus, -pa. 
par.  of  invenio ;  Ital.  inventore.]  One  who 
Invents,  contrives,  or  produces  something  new. 
"O  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies." 

Tennyson:  Milton. 

•Xn-vSn-tbr'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  inventory;  -al] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inventory. 

*In-ven-t6r'-I-al-ly,o<7j>.  [Eng.  inventin-ial; 
-ly.}  In  manner'of  an  inventory. 

"To  divide  him  innentnrially  would  dizzy  the  arith- 
metic of  memory."— Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

fn'-vgn-tor-^,  *  in  ven  tar  ie,  *  in-ven- 
tor-ie,  J.  [Lat.  inventorium ;  Fr.  inven- 
taire ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  inventurio.]  A  list 
or  catalogue  or  goods  and  chattels,  continuing 
•  full,  true,  and  particular  description  of  each, 
•with  its  value,  made  on  various  occasions,  as 
on  the  sale  of  goods,  decease  of  a  person, 
storage  of  goods  for  safety,  &c.  ;  hence, 
generally  a  list,  an  account,  a  catalogue. 

"  To   compare  their  account  with  the   inventories 

made  in  former  visitations."— Bumet :  lliti.  Reform. 

(an.  1553). 

In'-ven-tor-jf,  v.t.  [INVENTORY,  s.]  To  make 
or  draw  up  an  inventory  of;  to  set  down  in 
an  inventory ;  to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or 
schedule  of. 

"  The  philosopher  thought  Mends  were  to  he  inven- 
toried as  well  as  goods."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

in-ven'-trSss,  s.  [Eng.  inventor;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  invents. 

"  Cecilia  came, 
Inventreu  of  the  vocal  frame." 

Dryden:  Ode  on  8t.  Cecilia' i  Day. 


In-ver-,  pref.  [Gael.]  A  confluence  of  rivers. 
It  is  used  largely  as  an  element  in  place  names 
in  Scotland,  as  Inverness,  Inversay,  &c. 

*in-ver-r-sJm-il'-i-tude,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  verisimilitude  (q.v.).]  Want  of  veri- 
similitude ;  improbability. 

In  ver-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  in-  —  within, 
and  verminatio  (genit.  verminationis)  =  the 
worms,  the  bots  ;  from  vermino,  to  be  troubled 
with  worms  ;  vermis  =  a  worm.]  The  same  as 
HF.LMINTHIASIS  (q.v.). 

*  In-ver-n&c'-U-lo,  s.    [Sp.]    A  greenhouse 
for  preserving  plants  in  winter. 

in-verse',  a.  [O.Fr.  invers  (Fr.  inverse),  from 
Lat.  inversus,  pa.  par.  of  inverto  =  to  invert 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  inverse.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Opposite  in  order  or  rela- 
tion ;  inverted,  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  direct. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Sot. :   The    same    as    INVERTED   (q.v.). 
(London. ) 

2.  Math. :  Two  operations  are  in  verse,  when 
the  one  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  other,  or 
when,  being  performed  in  succession  upon  a 
given  quantity,   that    quantity  remains    un- 
altered.   Addition  and  subtraction  are  inverse 
operations,  fnr,  if  we  add  to  a  the  quantity 
b,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  quantity  ft, 
the  result  will  be  a.     Multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, raising  to  powers  anil  extracting  roots, 
differentiation  and  integration,  are  all  inverse 
operations.     If  two  variable  quantities   are 
connected  by  an  equation,  either  one  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  other.      If  it  be  agreed  to  call  the 
first  a  direct  function  of  the  second,  then  is 
the  second  an  inverse  function  of  the  first. 
The  forms  of  direct  and  inverse  functions,  as 
dependent  upon  the  connecting  equation,  may 
be  determined  by  solving  the  equation  with 
respect  to  each  function  separately. 

Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  s. 

Math. :  The  application  r*f  the  rule  of  three 
in  a  reverse  or  contrary  order. 

inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities. 

*  In-versed',   a.      [Eng.  inverse) ;  -ed.']    In- 
verted ;  turned  upside  down. 

"  A  invert  d  V  did  formerly  stand  for  pupi'a,  and 
M  inverted  w  for  mulierS—  WUkini;  Secret  t  Swift 
Messenger,  ch.  x. 

In-verse'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inverse;  -ly.]  In 
an  inverse  or  inverted  order  or  manner ;  in  an 
inverse  ratio  or  proportion  ;  as,  when  one 
thing  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion,  as 
another  is  less  or  greater. 

In-veV-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  inversio,  from  inversut, 
pa.  par.  of  inverto  =  to  invert  (q.v.);  Fr.  <fc 

Sp.  inversion  ;  Ital.  inversione.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  inverting;  change  of  order, 
so  that  the  first  becomes  last  and   the  last 
first ;  a  turning  or  changing  of  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

"  By  an  odd  inversion  of  the  command,  all  that  we 
do  is  first  to  pray  against  a  temptation,  and  afterwards 
to  watch  for  It."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  vL,  ser.  10. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  that  each  takes  the 
place  of  the  other. 

"  The  one  protruding  the  other  by  inversion,  where- 
of they  make  a  lBu.-kwa.rd  motion.—  Brovme  :  t'ulyar 
£rrourt,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  turning  backward  ;  a  reversing  of  the 
ordinary  process  :  as.  Problems  in  arithmetic 
are  proved  by  inversion. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :    The  change  which  takes  place 
when  starch,  dextrin,  or  sugar  is  boiled  with 
a  dilute  acid.     Different  acids  act  with  various 
degrees  of  rapidity ;    mineral  more  quickly 
than  organic  acids  ;  sulphuric  acid  the  most 
quickly  of  all.    Thus  starch  and  dextrin  are 
changed  into  glucose,  cane-sugar  into  invert 
sugar,  maltose  into  glucose,   &c.     Inversion 
may  also  take  place  in  the  presence  of  fer- 
ments, or  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

2.  Geol. :  The  overturning  or  folding  over  of 
strata  by  igneous  agency,  so  that  the  order  of 
their  succession  seems  reversed. 

3.  Gram. :  A  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence. 

"Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering 
our  words,  we  call  this  an  invrninn.  and  consider  it  .is 
a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  speech."— Blair,  voL  L, 
lect.  1. 


4.  Math. :   The  operation  of  changing  <b6> 
order  of  the  terms,  so   that  the  antecedent 
shr.ll  take  the  place  of  the  consequent  and  the 
reverse,  in  both    couplets.     Thus,  from  the 
proportion  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  we  have,  by  inver- 
sion, ft  :  a  :  :  d  :  c. 

5.  Milit. :  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which 
the  order  of  companies  in  line  is  inverted,  the 
right  being  on  the  left,  the  left  on  the  right, 
and  so  on. 

6.  M ns. :    The    transposition     of     certain, 
phrases  having  a  common  root.    (1)  The  inver- 
version  of  a  chord  is  effected  by  making  one 
of  the  inner  notes  act  as  a  bass  note,  and  by 
this  means  as  many  inversions  can  be  made 
as  there  are  actual  notes  in  the  chord,  not 
counting  the  root.     In  such  inversions  the 
harmony  remains    the    same,    althongh  the 
order  of  component  parts  is  changed.      (2) 
Intervals  are  inverted  by  making  that  which 
was  the  upper  note  the  lower,  and  the  reverse. 
The  inversion  of  an  interval  within  the  octavo 
may  readily  be  found  in  the  difference  between 
the  figure  9  and  the  interval  known  ;  then  an 
interval  of  a  second  becomes  a  seventh  by- 
inversion,  <fec.    (3)  The  inversion  of  a  subject 
is  produced  by  inverting  the  intervals  of  which 
it  consists. 

7.  Rhet. :  A  mode  of  argument  by  which  the 
speaker  tries  to  show  that  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent  tell  against  his  own  cause,  and  in 
favour  of  the  speaker's. 

Jn-verf  ,-v.t.   [Lat.  inverto  =  to  turn  over :  tw-=» 
towards,  up, and  verto—to  turn ;  Ital.  »»wler«.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  place  in  an  in- 
verse or  contrary  position  or  order. 

"  The  spear  inverted,  streaks  the  dust  around." 
Pitt  :  I'irgU  ;  ^Eneid  L 

*2.  To  divert  ;  to  turn  into  another  channel 
or  to  another  purpose  ;  to  embezzle. 

"  Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  M» 
treasures  to  his  own  private  use,  and  having  scciefc 
intelligence  with  his  eneiniei."—  linolles  :  BM.  tj  tkt 
Turket. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mus. :  To  change  the  order  of  the  note* 
which  form  a  chord,  or  the  parts  which  coin' 
pose  harmony. 

2.  Math. :  To  place  in  a  contrary  order.    To 
invert  the  terms  of  a  fraction  is  to  put  ths 
numerator  in  place  of  the  denominator,  and 
the  reverse. 

in'-vert,  s.    [INVERT,  v.] 

1.  An  inverted  arch. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  canal  lock-chamber.    It  i* 
usually  an  inverted  arch. 

3.  The  lower  part  or  bottom  of  a  sewer, 
drain,  &c. 

invert-sugar,  «. 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Isevnlose, 
obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  cane  KUJTJIT, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward* 
removing  the  acid  with  chalk.  C^H^Ojj  =s 
CsHiaOg+CeHioOg.  It  is  sweeter  tliiin  tune 
sugar,  and  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left  ( — 25°).  Honey  is  the  sugar  of  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  inverted  by  a  i'eruieiit  in 
the  body  of  the  bee. 

in-verf-ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  INVERTED  (q.v.X 

In-vert'-e-bral,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat 
r'Tti'/ii-(<i)  =  a  joint ;  suit',  -al.]  The  same  «• 
INVERTEBRATE,  adj.  (q.v.). 

Jn-ver-tS-bra'-ta,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  in-;  Lat. 
vertebra  =  a  joint",  especially  one  belonging 
to  the  spine,  and  ne.ut.  pi.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  A  subdivision  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, containing  the  animals  which  have  no 
jointed,  bony,  or  cartilaginous  spinal  column, 
with  a  brain-case  or  limbs  connected  with  an, 
internal  skeleton.  The  adults  want  even  the 
cartilaginous  rod  or  notochord,  though  rudi- 
ments of  itexist  in  the  young  of  the  Tunicated 
molluscs.  A  great  group,  or  division  founded, 
like  the  Invcrtebrata,  on  negative  characters, 
is  not  homogeneous  or  natural,  and  animals 
of  immense  variety  of  form  and  structure  are 
brought  together  by  the  negative  character  of 
their  being  invertebrate.  They  are  divided 
into  the  following  great  groups  or  types: 
Mnllusca,  Arthropoda,Vermes,  Echinodermata, 
Zoophyta,  and  Protozoa,  with  two  interme- 
diate or  connecting  groups,  the  Tunicata  and 
the  Molluscoida.  (Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
F.R.S.,  &c.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  oe  -  e ;    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw» 


invertebrate— 7  nveterably 
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Ih-vert'-e-brate,  a.  &  s.    [INVERTEBRATA.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Lit,  :  Destitute  of  vertebrae. 

"  It  was  evident  that  there  was  no  proportion  or 
equivalency  between  the  vertebrate  and  the  inverte- 
brate groups."  —  Oven  :  Compar.  Anat  ;  Invertebrates 
(Animalt). 

2.  Fig.  :   Wanting  in   material  or  mental 
power  ;  weak. 

"  To  me  the  Tory  lyrics  are  quite  M  delightful  as  the 
Radical  ones  —  so  long  as  they  are  not  invertebrate."— 
nitat.  London  News,  Aug.  30,  1884,  p.  195. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  destitute  of  verte- 
brae. 

In-vert'-e'-brat-ed,  a.    [Bug.  invertebrate); 
-ed.]    Not  having  a  backbone  ;  invertebrate. 

fn-vert'-ed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [INVERT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Turned  upside  down  ;  turned 
the  contrary  way  ;  reversed,  inverse. 

"O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled/ 

Cotcper:  Tcuk,  iv.  120. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Hot.  :  Having  the  apex  of  one  thing  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  another,  as  in 
many  seeds. 

2.  Geol.  (of  strata):  So  tilted  over  by  igneous 
or  other  agency  that  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  other  strata  is  the  opposite  of  what 
it  originally  was.    Hence,  unless  special  care 
be  taken,  its  age,  as  tested  by  superposition, 
may  be  misread.     The  most  ancient  rocks  are 
those  most  likely  to  be  inverted.     Thus,  Mur- 
chison  notes  the  inversion  of  the  Silurians  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  Alps,  <fcc. 

"  Professor  Sedgwtck  has  shown,  indeed,  that  these 
strata  are  inverteJ,  the  Lower  Silurian  (which  he  now 
calls  Cambrian),  overlying  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
rocks."—  Mur  chiton:  Siluria,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Her.  :  Turned  the  wrong  way  :  as  wings 
are  said  to  be  inverted  when  the  points  are 
turned  downwards. 

inverted-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  whose  crown  is  downward  ; 
the  key-stone  being  the  lowest  of  the  vous- 
Boirs,  and  the  springings  the  highest  It  is 
used  in  foundations,  the  floors  of  tunnels,  &c. 

inverted-commas,  *.  pi. 

Print.  :  Commas  turned  upside  down  ;  they 
are  used  as  the  sign  of  a  quotation  ("  "). 


-l^,   adv.     [Eng.  inverted  ;   -ly.] 
In  an  inverse,  contrary,  or  inverted  order. 

"  We  have  a  pretty  landslip  of  the  objects  abroad 
Inverteilly  painted  on  the  paper,  on  the  back  of  the 
eye."  —  Derham  :  Phyrico-  Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 
(Note  88.) 

•  in-vert'-i-ble  (1),  a.    [Eng.  invert;  -ible.) 
Capable  of  being  inverted. 

*  in-vert'-I-ble  (2),  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
verto  =  to  turn.]    Incapable  of  being  turned  ; 
inflexible. 

In-vert'-in,  «.  [Eng.  invert;  and  suff.  -in 
(CAem.).] 

Chem.  :  The  active  principle  of  the  yeast 
plant,  obtained  by  repeatedly  washing  yeast, 
first  with  water  and  then  with  alcohol.  On 
shaking  up  the  residue  with  ether,  the  in- 
vertin  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  removed 
and  carefully  dried.  Invertin  has  the  power 
of  inverting  cane  sugar,  but  has  no  action  on 
maltose. 

In-vest',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Pr.  invfstir,  from  Lat.  in- 
vestio  •=•  to  clothe  in  or  with  :  in-  =  in,  and 
vestio  =  to  clothe  ;  vestis  =  a  dress,  clothing  ; 
Bp.  investir;  Ital.  investire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  array.    (Followed 
by  with  or  in.) 

"  Invert  me  in  my  motley." 

Shakeip.  :  At  you  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

*  2.  To  put  on  ;  to  clothe,  attire,  or  array 
with. 

"  Alas  !  for  plttie  that  so  fair  a  crewe  .  .  . 
Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invett." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  T.  18. 

*  3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  dress. 

"  Thou  .  .  .  with  a  mantle  did  invert 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  ar  d  deep." 

Mill**  •  P.  L.,  lii.  10. 

*  4.  To  cover,  to  fill. 

"  Palmy  shade*  and  aromatic  woods, 
That  grace  the  plains,  invett  the  peopled  hills, 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountain  wave." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  7S4. 


5.  To  clothe  as  with  an  office  or  authority  ; 
to  place  in  possession  of  a  rank,  office,  or 
dignity. 

"  The  licence  of  traducing  the  executive  power  with 
which  you  own  he  is  invested."— Dryden  :  EplMe  to 
the  Whiat. 

*6.  To  adorn,  to  grace,  to  bedeck  :  as  with 
clothes  or  ornaments. 

"  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  infest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises.' 

Shaketp. :  1  Uenry  I V.,  IT.  5. 

*  7.  To  confer,  to  give. 

"  If  there  can  be  found  such  an  Inequality  between 
man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  beast :  or 
between  soul  and  body,  it  inveitelh  a  right  of  govern- 
ment."— Bacon. 

8.  To  lay  out,  as  money  in  the  purchase  of 
some  kind  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent 
nature  :  as,  To  invest  money  in  land. 

II.  Mil. :  To  blockade,  to  beleaguer,  to  sur- 
round or  inclose  with  forces,  so  as  to  intercept 
succour  of  men  or  provisions. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  investment :  as, 
To  invest  in  bank  stock. 

IT  One  is  invested  with  that  which  is  exter- 
nal :  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity  : 
one  endues  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The 
king  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  ;  a 
lover  endues  his  mistress  with  every  earthly 
perfection.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  In-ves'-ti-ent,  a.     [Lat.  investiens,  pr.  par. 
of  investio.]  '  Covering,  clothing. 

"This  sand,  which,  when  consolidated  and  freed 
from  its  inreaieni  shell,  is  of  the  snnie  shape  as  the 
cavity  of  the  shell."— Woodward  ;  On  f'ouils. 

*  In-ves'-tlg-a-ble  (1),  a.    [Lat.  investiya- 
bilis,  from  invettigo  =  to  track    out.]    That 
may  or  can  be  investigated,  searched  out,  or 
discovered  by  reasoning  or  research. 

"In  doing  evil,  we  prefer  a  less  good  beforea'greater, 
the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  invettigablt,  and 
may  be  known."— Booker :  Ecclet.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*  In-yes'-tig-a-ble  (2),  a.    [Low  Lat.  in- 
vestigabilis,  from  Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  vestign  = 
to  track  out.]    That  cannot  be  investigated  or 
searched  out ;  unsearchable. 

"  Through  the  invettigable  deep." 

Cotton :  Eighth  1'salm  Paraphrated. 

Stn-veV-ti-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  investigate,  pa. 
par.  of  investigo  —  to  track  out :  in-  —  in,  and 
vestigo  =  to  trace  ;  vestigium  =  a  footstep,  a 
track ;  Sp.  &  Port,  investigar ;  Ital.  investi- 
gare.)  To  search  or  trace  out ;  to  follow  up,  to 
pursue,  to  search  into  ;  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  carefully  and  closely ;  to  examine  into 
witli  care  and  accuracy. 

"  This  process  of  inveitigating  the  truth  in  dark  and 
ambiguous  cases." — Jortin:  Remarkt  on  Ecclet.  Hint. 

In  -  ves  -  ti  -  ga'- tion,  s.  [Lat.  investigate, 
from  investigatus,  pa.  par.  of  investigo ;  FT. 
investigation;  Sp.  investigation;  Ital.  investi- 
gazione.]  The  act  of  investigation,  inquiring, 
or  examining  closely  into  any  thing  or  matter ; 
close  and  careful  examination  or  research ; 
scrutiny,  inquiry,  inquisition. 

"The  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  intertiga- 
tion  of  secrets."— Jahnton :  Life  of  Drj/den. 

*  in-veV-tl-ga-tive,  a.    [Eng.  investigate) ; 
-ive.)    Given  to  investigation  ;  curious,  care- 
ful, and  exact  in  examination  or  investigation. 

"When  money  was  in  his  pocket  he  was  more  de- 
liberate and  inoettigative."—Pegge :  Anecdotet  of  Eng- 
tith  Language,  p.  305. 

In-veV-ti-ga-tdr,  ».  [Lat.,  from  investigatus, 
pa.  par.  of  investigo ;  Fr.  invesligateur ;  Ital. 
investigators ;  Sp.  investigador.  ]  One  who  in- 
vestigates or  inquires  carefully  and  closely 
into  anything. 

"  Reason,  and  the  guide  of  life,  the  support  of  reli- 
gion, the  investigator  of  truth."—  Warburton :  Ded.  to 
the  freethinker*  (Pott.) 

*  In-vSst'-I-on,   j.     [Low  Lat.  investio  =  a 
hamlir.g  over,  a  putting  into  possession,  inves- 
titure.]   The  same  as  INVESTITURE  (q.v.X 

In-ves'-tl-ture,  s-  [Fr.  investiture ;  Prov.  & 
Ital.  invcstitura;  Sp.  &  Port,  invettulura.] 
[INVEST.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  investing ;  the  state  of  being 
invested  with  anything  :  as,  with  the  symbols 
of  office,  emolument,  or  dignity.  [II.] 

"  Intending  your  inrfttiture  so  near 
The  residence  of  your  despised  brother. 

Murlom  :  Tamburlaine,  i.  1. 

t  2.  That  with  which  one  is  invested  ;  gar- 
ments, vestments. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Ch.  Hist. :  If  any  bishop  or  other  clergyman 


have  the  cure  of  souls  and  also  a  stipend, 
two  elements,  the  one  sacred  and  the  other 
civil,  exist  in  his  position ;  and  as  nearly 
every  spiritual  act  carries  civil  consequences, 
and  nearly  every  civil  act  connected  with 
his  benefice  has  sacred  effects,  scarcely  any 
prudence  can  avoid  periodical  collision  lie- 
tween  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power. 
From  the  kingly  or  imperial  point  of  view,  a 
great  political  object  will  be  served  if  the 
church  can  be  made  simply  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  government.  From  the 
papal  point  of  view,  and  indeed  from  that  of 
all  church  functionaries,  a  great  ecclesiastical 
end  will  be  achieved  if  the  State  can  be  made 
an  obedient  handmaid  of  the  Church.  From 
the,  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Roman  functionaries  increasingly  interfered 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  the  eleventh 
lay  patronage  had  been  much  abused,  and 
simony  largely  prevailed.  The  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  confer  the  temporalities  of  the  larger 
benefices  and  monasteries  by  the  delivery  of 
a  ring  and  a  staff,  or  crozier.  When  the  bishop 
or  abbot  elect  had  received  these,  he  carried 
them  to  the  metropolitan,  who  returned  them, 
to  indicate  that  the  Church  had  conferred  on 
him  sacred  office.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hilde- 
brand)  considered  that  a  ring  and  a  crozier 
were  insignia  of  spiritual  office,  and  nut  of  its 
temporal  accompaniments,  the  crozier  sym- 
bolising the  pastoral  charge  and  the  ring  the 
celestial  mysteries.  He  therefore  wished  the 
then  reigning  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  to  desist 
from  conferring  investitures  in  such  a  form, 
or  indeed  at  all.  The  emperor  was  willing 
to  see  simony  terminated,  but  clung  to  in- 
vestitures, and  Gregory  on  his  part  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  any  one  conferring 
such  investitures  or  receiving  them.  A  fierce 
contest  now  arose  between  Henry  and  Gregory, 
continued  by  their  successors.  At  last  the 
pontiff's  legates  and  the  emperor  came  to  an 
arrangement  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  A.D.  1122, 
one  article  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  em- 
peror should  confer  the  temporalities  of  a  see 
or  abbacy  by  some  other  symbols  than  the 
sacred  ones  of  the  ring  and  the  crozier. 

2.  Law:  The  open  delivery  of  seisin  or  pos- 
session. 

*Jn-vei»f-ive,a.  [Eng.  invest ;  -4ve.]  Clothing, 
investing,  covering. 

In-vest'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  invest;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  actof  investing,  clothing,  or  dressing, 
t  2.  The  act  of  investing  with  or  placing  in 

possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity ;  in- 
vestiture. 

3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blockading,  or 
beleaguering    with    an    armed    force ;    siege, 
blockade  :  as,  the  investment  of  a  town. 

4.  The  act  of  investing  or  laying  out  money 
in  the  purchase  of  some  species  of  property, 
usually  of  a  permanent  nature  :  as,  the  inivst- 
ment  of  money  in  railway  shares  or  in  land. 

5.  Money  invested. 

"The  wreck  of  their  invtttment  in  Mexican  securt- 
ties."—  1'all  Mall  Gazette,  Sept  »,  1884 

*  6.  That  which  invests  or  clothei ;  dress, 
attire,  vestments,  clothes. 

"  You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  white  invettmmtt  figure  innocence." 

Shakeip.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ir.  L 

7.  That  in  which  money  is  invested. 

"A  certain  portion  of  the  revenue*  of  Bengal  ha* 
been,  for  many  years,  set  apart  to  be  employed  in  th» 
purchase  of  goods  for  exportation  to  England,  aud  tm» 
fa  called  the  invest ment."— Burke :  On  the  Affairt  </ 
AlsMc 

In-vSst'-or,  ».    [Eng.  invest ;  -or.]    One  who 
invests  or  makes  an  investment. 

"No  prudent  invettor  would  calculate  too  much 
upon  the  permanent  payment  of  Mexican  coupons."— 
Pail  Mall  Gazette.  Sept.  »,  1884. 

*  in-ves'-ture,  v.t.    [Eng.  invest ;  -urt.] 

1.  To  clothe. 

2.  To  invest,  to  instal ;  to  put  into  posses- 
sion of  an  office. 

"  Hath  already  intesturrd  him  In  the  dukedom  of 
Prussia."— Atcham:  Affairt  of  Germany. 

*  Jn-ves'-tnre,    ».    [Eng.  invut;  '-we.]    In- 
vestment, investiture. 

"  Before  his  inenture  and  installation  therein."— 
P.  Holland:  Suetoniui,  p.  127. 

*  in-vet'-er-a-bl^,  adv.   [As  if  from  an  Eng. 
inveterab(le) ;  -ly.)    In  an  inveterate  manner; 
inveterately.     (Colley  Gibber :    Carelest    Hut- 
band,  v.) 


boil,  bo>;  poilt,  J6!»-l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tMs;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -In*. 
-«nan.  -tian  =  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sioa  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -oiouc  =  shoe.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  t^l*  d»L 
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Ih-vet'-er-a-9y,  s.  [Eng.  inveterate;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inveterate  or  of 
long  duration  ;  the  state  of  being  firmly  esta- 
blished by  time  ;  long  continuance ;  the  state 
of  being  deeply  or  firmly  rooted  or  engrained 
in  one's  nature  ;  firmness  or  deep-rooted  ob- 
stinacy of  any  quality  or  state  gained  by  time. 

"  Such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  'in  patience  of  my  early  thought" 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  It. 

In-vSf-Sr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inveteratus,  pa.  par. 
of  invetero  '=  to  retain  for  a  long  time  :  in- 
(Intens.),  and  vetus  (genit.  veteris)  =  old  ;  Fr. 
invetere;  Ital.  inveterato;  Sp.  inveterado.] 

1.  Old,  long  established  ;  having  existed  or 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

"  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion  that  can- 
tharides,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch  the 
bladder,  and  exulcerate  if— Bacon  :  Nat.  Pitt. 

2.  Firmly  or  deeply  rooted  or  established  by 
long  continuance ;  deeply  rooted  ;  obstinate. 

"  But  the  instantaneous  reform  of  inveterate  abuse* 
was  a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince  strictly 
restrained  by  \»Tr."—Mncaiilay :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  x. 

3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit  or  practice  by 
long  use  or  continuance. 

"  The  Spanish-American  a  an  inveterate  gamester." 
—  liaily  Telegraph.  Sept.  5,  1884. 

*  4.  Malignant,  virulent. 

"  In  terms  the  most  aggravating  and  inveterate." — 
e.  Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  84. 

* In-vSt'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inveteratus,  pa. 
par.  of  invetero.]  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  by 
long  continuance.  [INVETERATE,  a.] 

"  Let  not  Atheist*  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  their  prevalence  from  long 
custom  and  inveterated  habit." — Bentley :  Sermons,  1. 

t  In  vet'-er-ate  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inveterate; 
-ly.]  In  an  inveterate  manner  or  degree;  with 
obstinacy  ;  virulently. 

"To  It  they  were  most  inveterately  prone." — War- 
burton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  Iv.,  1 6. 

<  in-vSt'-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invetera.tr, ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invete- 
rate ;  inveteracy. 

"As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfect  In  the 
art,  so  hath  the  inveteratenets  of  his  malice  made  him 
more  ready  in  the  execution."— Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rouri,  bk  vii.,  ch.  xli. 

•  in- vet  er -a'  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  inveteratio,  from 
inveteratus,  pa.    paY.    of  invetero.]    [INVETE- 
RATE, a.]     The    act    of   making  inveterate ; 
hardening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 

In  vfixed  ,  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  vexi,  perf. 
indie,  of  veho  =  to  carry.] 
Her. :  Arched  or  enarched. 

*  In-vict',  a.    [Lat.  invictns.]    Unconquered, 
indomitable,  invincible. 

"  With  as  inuict  a  my  ml  and  manly  an  lu-rte  let  vs 
confesae  the  worcle  of  God  as  wold  Cryste  die  for  his 
gospell."— Joye  :  Expoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

In-vid'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  invidiosus,  from  in- 
vidia,  =  envy  ;  ItaL  &  O.  Sp.  invidioso  ;  Sp. 
envidioso.  ] 

*  1.  Envious,  malignant. 

"  May  with  astonishment  invidiout  view 
His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee." 

Smart :  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

*  2.  To  be  envied  ;  enviable. 


3.  Likely  to  incur  or  bring  on  hatred,  odium, 
ill-will,  or  envy. 

"  He  rose  aud  took  the  advantage  of  the  times, 
To  load  young  Tumus  with  invidiout  crimes." 

Dryden  :   Virgil  ;  .fneid  xi.  518. 

IT  Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  sig- 
nifies causing  ill  will ;  envious  signifies  having 
ill  will.  A  task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in 
the  way  of  giving  offence ;  a  look  is  envious 
that  is  full  of  envy.  Invidious  qualifies  the 
thing;  envious  qualifies  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fa-vid'-I-Oa»-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  invidious ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  invidious  manner;  enviously,  ma- 
lignantly. 

"  These  were  worded  so  invidioutly."— Burnet :  Hist. 
Own  Time  (an.  1702). 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  incur  odium  or  ill- 
will. 

In-vid'  i-ou8Tness.  *.    [Eng.    invidious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invidious. 

"  We  had  with  us  neither  spadei  nor  pickaxes ;  and 
If  love  o/  ease  surmounted  our  desire  .if  knowledge. 
the  offence  has  not  the  invidioumeu  of  singularity.  — 


*  in-vig'-or,  *  in-vig'-our,  v.t.    [Pref.  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  vigor  (q.v.).]    To  invigorate,  to 
animate. 

"  What  pomp  of  words  !  what  nameless  energy 
Kindles  the  verse,  inviyoart  every  line." 

Thompson :  On  Mr.  Pope's  Works. 

In-vig'-or-ate,  v.t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
*  invigoratus,  pa.  par.  of  *invigoro,  from  in- 
(intens.),  and  vigor  =  vigour,  strength  ;  Ital. 
invigorare.]  To  endue  with  vigour  ;  to  give 
vigour  or  strength  to ;  to  strengthen ;  to 
animate  ;  to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

"  Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign. 
And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again. ' 

Cawper :  Hope,  84. 

in-vig-or-a'-tion,  s.  [INVIGORATE.]  The 
act  of  invigorating  ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
vigorated. 

"  By  virtue  of  a  supposed  antiperistasls,  or  invigora- 
tion  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  lime."— Boyle:  Worki, 
iv.'24«. 

*  in-vile',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
vile  (q.v.).]     To  render  vile  or  of  no  value. 

"  It  did  so  much  invile  the  estimate 
Of  the  opened  and  iuvulgar'tl  mysteries." 

Daniel:  Muso/Mliu. 

*  In  vil  lage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.    [Pref.  in- 
(1),  and  Eng.  village  (q.v.)/]    To  make  into  a 
village ;  to  reduce  to  the  rank  or  condition  of 
a  village. 

' '  There  on  a  goodly  plain  (by  time  thrown  downe) 
Lies  buriedin  his  dust  some  auucieut  towne ; 
Who,  now  invillaged,  there's  only  seene." 

Browne:  Britannia's  PoMoro.lt,  b.  i.,  s.  S. 

*  In-vin'-ate,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (1)  ;  Lat.  vin(um,) 
=  wine,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.]     Incorporated 
with  wine. 

"Christ  should  be  impanate  and  invinute." — Cran- 
mer  :  Works,  L  305. 

In-vin-cI-biT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  invincible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invincible ;  iu- 
vinciblencss. 

"Their  absolute  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
arms."— Edin.  Kev.,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  27. 

In-vin'-$i-ble,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invin- 
cibilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  vincibilis  =  vin- 
cible; vinco  =  to  conquer;  Sp.  invincible;  ItaL 
inmncibile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Incapable  of  being  conquered 
or  subdued  ;  unconquerable,  insuperable,  in- 
surmountable. 

"  His  power  secured  the*,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain." 

Cowper  :  Expostulation,  568. 

2.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected   with   the    secret   society    described 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Irish  Hist.  (PI.)  :  An  Irish  secret  society, 
not  identical  with,  though  it  developed  from, 
that  of  the  Fenians,  in  or  prior  to  1882.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Invincibles  was  to 
"  remove  "  (a  euphuism  for  "  to  assassinate  ") 
government  officers  or  others  who  might  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  association  or  its  leaders. 
On  May  6,  1882,  it  achieved  what  doubtless 
it  deemed  a  great  victory,  having  on  that  day 
succeeded  in  "removing."  i.e.,  in  stabbing  to 
death,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  as  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Burke,  the  Under- 
secretary, in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin.  The 
plot  was  directed  against  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  the  former,  nobly  interfering  to  protect 
his  friend,  shared  his  fate.  The  nefarious  deed 
arrayed  against  the  unknown  murderers  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
government  soon  overcame  the  "  Invincibles." 
On  February  20,  1883,  twenty  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  were 
put  on  trial ;  on  July  14,  Joseph  Brady,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  actual  perpetration  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke.,  was  executed,  as 
were  others  subsequently.  The  leading  wit- 
ness, who  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  his  fellow 
conspirators,  was  one  James  Carey,  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  Dublin.  He  was 
shot  dead  in  a  steamboat  near  Natal,  on  July 
29,  by  an  Irishman,  O'Donnell,  who  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  England,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted for  his  crime  in  December,  1883. 

Invincible  Armada,  s.    [ARMADA.] 

in-vin'  9i-blc  ness,  s.  [Eng.  invincible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invin- 
cible ;  unconquerableness,  insuperableness. 

"Against  the  invinciblen<-a  of  the  general  custom 
(for  the  most  part)  men  strive  in  faith."—  W illcint : 
Real  Character,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 


In-vin'-ci-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  invincible);  -ly$ 
In  an  invincible  manner  or  degree ;  insupe* 
rably,  unconquerably. 

"  And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  yo  Ooao 
Invincibly."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  804. 

In-vi-6-la-blT-i-t&  s.  t  ~'-g.  inviolable ;  -ify.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  bc:^g  inviolable. 

"  Our  Constitution  unites  the  most  perfect  security 
of  the  subjects'  lil>erty  with  the  most  absolute  inviola- 
bility of  the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign."— fin. 
Borslev  :  WorTu,  vol.  ifi.,  ser.  44. 

in-yi'-o-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inviola- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  violabilis  =  that 
may  be  violated  ;  violo  =  to  violate  ;  Sp.  in- 
violable ;  Ital.  inviolabile.] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned,  injured,  polluted,  or 
treated  with  irreverence. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken  :  as,  a  promise,  a  treaty, 
a  contract,  &c. 

"  He  ought  to  have  determined  that  the  existing 
settlement  of  landed  property  should  be  inviolable."— • 
Macaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Not  to  be  injured,  tarnished,  or  defamed. 

*  4.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 
"  He  tried  a  third,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear. 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamor/ihotet  liL 

*  5.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  unbreakable. 

"Their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained. 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  Imnds." 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  IV.  x.  W. 

in-vT-6-la-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inviolable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invio» 
lable  ;  inviolability. 

in-Vl'-i-la-bl$r,  adv.  [Eng.  inviolable) ;  -ly.} 
In  an  inviolable  manner ;  without  profanation, 
breach,  failure,  or  violation. 

"  The  path  prescribed,  inviolably  kept, 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  o!  mankind." 

roung:  Might  Thoughts,  ix.  1,111. 

*  in-vi'-O'-la-CJf,  ».      [Eng.  inviolate) ;  -eg.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviolate  ;  invio- 
lability. 

in-vT-o-late,  o.  [Lat.  inviolatus,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  v'iolatus,  pa.  ]tar.  of  violo  =  to  violate  ; 
Fr.  invioU ;  Ital.  inviolato ;  Sp.  inviolailo.} 
Not -violated  or  profaned  ;  unhurt,  uninjured, 
unbroken. 

"  [She]  bound  her  purpose  with  a  solemn  oath, 
A  virgin  life  inviolate  to  lead." 

Congreve  :  Jtomer ;  Hymn  to  remit. 

*  In-vi'-oXlat-ed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
violated  (q.v.).]      Inviolated,    unbroken,   un- 
profaned. 

"  For  your  honor  to  kepe  your  promyse  sincerly  t'li- 
uinlated,  &  faithfully  obeerued.'  —  Hall  :  Henry  IV. 
(an.  8). 

•In-vi'-o-late-l^,  *in-vi-o-late-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  inviolate;  -ly.}   In  an  inviolate  manner  J  • 
without  violation  ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated. 

"  All  other  things,  which  depend  upon  the  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  and  rights  of  nature,  remaining 
inviolately  the  same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  un- 
changed as  nature  itself— South  :  Sermons,  voL  x* 
ser.  6. 

*  in  vi'  6-late-ness,  s.      [Eng.   inviolate; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  invio- 
late ;  inviolacy. 

*  in'-vi-OUS,  o-    [Lat.  invius,  from  in-  =  nofi, 
and  via  =  a  way,  a  road.]     Impassable,  un- 
trodden. 

"And  Virtue  invioui  way*  can  prove." 

Butler:  ffudibrat,  pt.  L,  cb.  ill 

*  in'-vi-ous-ness,  s.      [Eng.  invious;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invious  or  im- 
passable. 

"  What  is  called  inviousness  and  emptiness,  when 
all  is  dark  and  uupassable,  as  perviousuess  is  the  con. 
trary."—  Ward:  Transl.  of  More's  Pref  to  hit  J'hiio*. 
Works  (1770). 

*  in-vi-ril'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
virility  (q.v.).]    Want  or  absence  of  manhood  ; 
loss  or  want  of  manliness  or  manly  character  ; 
effeminacy. 

"The  invirttity  of  Nero,  Heliogabalus  or  Sardanap*. 
his,  those  monsters,  if  no*,  shames  of  men  aud  uatun. 
—Prynne :  1  Hiitrio-Mtatix,  v.  S. 

*  in-vir'-on,  v.t.     [ENVIRON.] 

*  in-vis'-cate,  v.t.    [Lat  inviscatus,  pa.  par. 
of  invisco  =  to  daub  with  bird-lime  :  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  viscv.m  =  mistletoe,  bird-lime ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  enviscar ;  Ital.  inviscare.]    [ VISCID.]    To 
daub  or  besmear  with    glutinous    or  viscid 
matter  ;  to  catch  or  involve  in  glutinous  mat- 
ter. 

"It  hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  ex. 
tremity,  whereby  upon  a  sudden  emission  it  inviicata 
and  tangleth  those  insects."— Browne:  Vulgar  Srrourt, 
bk.  iil.,  ch.  xxil. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
' ,  or,  wore,  wgir,  work,  who,  s,6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  In-vXs'-cer-ate,  v.t.    [INVISCEKATE,  a.]  To 
implant  or  root  deeply. 

"Our  Saviour  seemeth  to  have  affected  so  much  the 
invitcerating  this  disposition  iu  our  hearts."— Xounta- 
gue :  Devout*  Kuayei.  pt.  i.,  tr.  XT.,  §  1. 

•  in-vis'-^er-ate,  a.    [Lat.  invisceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  inviscero  -.  to  put  deep  into  the  en- 
trails :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  visciis  (pi.  Discern)  — 
the  intestines,  the  entrails  ;   Ital.  inviscerare.] 
Implanted  or  rooted  deeply. 

"  Mail  sigheth  (as  the  Apostle  saith)  as  burthened 
with  inviicerate  interests.  —  Mountagut  :  Devoute  El- 
tayei,  p.  L,  tr.  xiv.,  f  3. 

*  In' -Vised,  a.      [Lat.  invisus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  visits,  pa.  par.  of  video  =  to  see.]     Un- 
seen ;  invisible. 

"  The  diamond  ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard. 
Whereto  hi>  invised  properties  did  teud." 

Shakap.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  211 

In-vIs-I-Wr-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  invisibilite,  from 
invisible  —  invisible  (q.v.);  Sp.  invisibilidad ; 
Ital.  invisibilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible ; 
Incapability  of  being  seen,  or  perceived  by  the 
sight. 

"  Around  the  ideas  of  religion  she  throws  the  ideas  of 
invisibility."— Wallace :  Kant,  p.  189. 

*  2.  That  which  is  invisible. 

In-vls'-I-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  invisi- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  visibllis  =  visible 
(q.v.);  Sp.  invisible;  Ital.  invisibite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  visible  ;  incapable  of  being 
seen  ;  not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

"  I  cannot  saine.  if  that  it  be  possible 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  in*i*ible 
Thus  saieth  the  booke." 

Chaucer :  Of  Dido  Queent  of  Carthag*. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  Our  father 
Adores  the  Invisible  only."  Byron  :  Cain,  I,  J. 

*  2.  A  Rosicrucian,  as  not  daring  publicly 
to  declare  himself. 

H  Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  Heretics  who  denied 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  ;  followers  of 
Osiander,  Flaccius,  Illyricus,  and  Swenkfeld. 
(Shipley.) 

In-vis'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invisible  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible  ;  invisi- 
bility. 

In-vIs'-J-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  invisible);  -ly.]  In 
an  invisible  manner;  imperceptibly  to  the 
sight. 

"  Inrisibly  the  fairy  came  "  0ay  :  Fablet,  S. 

*  In-vT-slon,  »-    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  vi- 
tion  (q.v.).]      Want  or  absence  of  vision  or  of 
the  power  of  seeing. 

In-Vl  ta  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  invitationem, 
accus.  of  invitatio,  from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invito  =  to  invite  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  invitacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  inviting,  or  soliciting  a  per- 
son's   company  at  an  entertainment,    visit, 
ceremony,  &n. 

2.  The  words  or  document  in  which  a  per- 
son is  invited. 

"He  received  a  list,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  all 
whose  names  were  iu  it"— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  11, 

*  3.  Allurement,  enticement. 

"  To  which  there  are  greater  invitation*,  greater  mo- 
tives."— Sharp :  Sermotu,  voL  i.,  ser.  15. 

In-vit'-a-tor-y",  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  invitatorius, 
from  invitatus,  pa.  par.  of  invito  =  to  invite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  using  invitation. 

B.  --Is  substantive : 

Eccles. :  The  invitatory  psalm,  Venite,  ex- 
lultemus  Domino  (xciv.  in  Vulg.,  xcv.  in 
A.V.)  recited  at  the  beginning  of  matins  in 
the  Roman  Church,  on  all  days  except  the 
Epiphany,  when  it  forms  part  of  the  third 
nocturn,  and  the  last  three,  days  of  Holy 
Week.  Possibly  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  prac- 
tice of  omitting  the  psalm  on  ferias. 

In-vite',  v.t.  &  t.    [Fr.  inviter,  from  Lat.  in- 
vito =  to  ask,  to  invite  ;  Sp.  invitar ;  Ital.  in- 
vitare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  allure,  to  attract,  to  entice,  to  pre- 
sent allurements  or  temptations  to ;  to  tempt 
to  come. 

"  God  invited  men  onto  the  folowing  of  himselfe."— 
Sir  T.  More :  Worket,  p.  1.205. 

2.  To  ask,  to  bid,  to  summon ;  to  ask  or 


bid  to  an  entertainment,  visit,  &c. ;  to  solicit 
the  company  of. 

"  When  such  company  is  invited,  then  be  as  sparing 
as  possible  of  your  coals."— Swift:  iiii-ertiom  to  Her- 
vanti. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  invitation,  to  attract, 
to  allure,  to  call. 

'•  He  that  invitei  will  not  the  invited  mock.' 

Waller  :  Of  the  fear  of  God.  i.  r. 

ln-vite',  *.  [INVITE,  v.]  An  invitation. 
(Slang.) 

"  Guest  after  guest  arrived  ;  the  invitei  had  been  ex- 
cellently arranged."— Dickeia  :  Skelchet  by  Bo* ;  Steam 
Excursion. 

*  ln-vite'-ment,   s.     [Eng.  invitt  ;    -ment.] 
The  act  of  inviting  ;  invitation. 

"By  counsel  and  moral  invitemtnti."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Great  exemplar,  pt.  iii.,  dis.  17. 

Jtt-vit'-er,  ».  [Eng.  invit(e);  -er.]  One  who 
invites. 

"  Friend  with  friend,  the  inrlter  and  the  guest." 
Harte:  Spittle  from  lloetiui  to  his  Wife. 

in-vit'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INVITE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Ax  adjective: 

1.  Calling,  summoning,  bidding  courteously. 

"The  king  of  the  country  where  her  husband  was 
had  sent  an  inviting  letter  to  come  thither."— Bunyan : 
Ptigrim't  Proyrett,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Tempting,  alluring,  seductive,  attractive : 
as,  an  inviting  prospect. 

C.  As  subst. :  Invitation. 

"  In  drinking  one  to  another  and  mutual  invitingi." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  558. 

In-vit'-lilg-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  inviting;  -ly.] 
In  an  inviting  manner ;  attractively  ;  so  as  to 
invite  or  allure. 

"  If  he  can  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to  look  in- 
vitingly, the  business  is  done.*— Decay  of  Piety. 

*  fal-vlt'-lng-ness,  s.    [Eng.  inviting  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inviting ;  attrac- 
tiveness. 

"  An  aptitude  and  invltinyneu."—Bp.  Taylor  :  Arti- 
ficial H  andtOTneneu,  p.  165. 

»  In-viVrl-f  I'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  vitrifiable  (q.v.).J  Not  vitritiable  ;  in- 
capable of  being  vitrified. 

* In'-vd-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  invocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
invoco  =  to  invoke  (q.v.).]  To  invoke,  to  call 
upon  ;  to  address  in  prayer. 

"Henry  the  Fifth  1  thy  ghost  I  invocate." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI..  i  1. 

fa-vd-ca'-tton,  s.      [Fr.,   from  Lat.   invoca- 
tiontm,   accus.  of  invocatio  =  a  calling  upon, 
from  invocatus,  pa.  par.  of  invoco  —  to  invoke 
(q.v.);  Sp.  invocation;  Ital.  invocation*.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  upon  in 
prayer. 

"There  is  in  religion  no  acceptable  duty,  which  de- 
vout invocation  of  the  name  of  God  doth  not  either 
presuppose  or  infer."— Booker :  Jiixlet.  Polity. 

2.  The  act  of  invoking  or  calling  for  the 
presence  or  assistance  of  any  being,  particu- 
larly of  some  divinity. 

"  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation."       Byron :  Heaven  i  Earth,  L  1. 
*  II.  Law  :    A  judicial    call,    demand,   or 
order :  as,  the  invocation  of  papers  into  court. 

If  Invocation  of  Saints : 
1,  Roman  Theology,  £c. :  The  authoritative 
statement  of  Roman  doctrine  on  this  subject 
is  found  in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  25,  held  Dec.  3  and  4,  1503),  which  or- 
dains that  "  all  bishops  and  others  having  the 
duty  of  teaching  "  should  instruct  the  faith- 
ful— 

"That  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  goud  and  useful  to 
invoke  them,  anil  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers, 
succour,  and  assistance  to  obtain  benefits  from  God 
through  his  Sou  Jeans  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  alone  is 
our  Redeemer  and  Saviour." 

Here  two  propositions  are  laid  down  in  the 
plainest  possible  manner  : — (1)  That  the  saints 
do  intercede  for  men  ;  (2)  the  utility  of  asking 
such  intercession.  Theologians  allege  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  (of.  Jer.  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xv.  7  ;  Rev. 
v.  8,  vi.  9-11,  viii.  3).  The  chief  argument  is 
from  analogy ;  the  oneness  of  the  mystic 
Body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12) ;  the  duty  of 
mutual  prayer,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  the  just  on  earth  (James  v.  15-18) ;  and 
the  value  which  St.  Paul  set  on  the  prayers 
of  his  fellow-Christians  (Eph.  vi.  18,  19  ;  Col. 
iv.  3,  4 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1).  But  on  the  other 
hand  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  saints  are  asked  to  intercede  for  men, 


and  not  to  bestow  of  their  own  power  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  blessings.  Inscriptions 
in  tin-  Catacombs  show  that  the  practice  was 
common  in  the  Early  Church,  and  mention  of 
it  is  made  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat. 
xxiv.),  St.  Basil  (Orat.  xliv.),  St.  Gregory  Nys- 
sen  (Orat.  in  S.  Theod.),  St.  Ambrose  (De  Kid., 
cap.  xi.  n.  55),  and  St.  Augustine  (Serm.  324 ; 
cont.  Faust,  xx.  21).  The  devotion  of  the 
Church  is  chiefly  towards  the  saints  who  died 
after  Christ.  To  the  Maccabees  alone  is  a 
feast  celebrated  in  the  whole  Latin  Church. 
(The  texts  are  from  the  A.V.  ;  the  Father* 
from  Migne.) 

2.  Anglican  Theology,  £c. :  There  were  very 
many  reasons  why,  when  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion were  "  ratified  and  confirmed,"  the 
separation  between  the  Reformed  and  Roman 
Churches  should  be  made  as  marked  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  twenty-second  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  strongly  condemns  the  invocation 
of  saints.  The  Liturgy  is  less  unfavourable  to 
the  doctrine.  In  the  canticle  Benedicite,  omnio 
opera,  from  the  apocryphal  portion  of  Daniel, 
the  "  Angels  of  the  Lord"  (Dan.  iii.  58  in  the 
Vulg.)  and  the  "Spirits  and  Souls  of  the 
Righteous"  (iii.  86)  are  called  upon  to  "  bless 
the  Lord,"  to  "  praise  him  and  magnify  him 
for  ever."  Here  there  seems  to  be  an  admis- 
sion that  angels  and  the  departed  just  hear 
the  invocations  of,  though  there  is  no  declara- 
tion as  to  their  intercession  for,  memliers  of 
the  Church  militant.  The  practice,  as  a  pri- 
vate devotion,  was  known  in  Caroline  days, 
and  lingers,  in  a  debased  form,  iu  country 
districts,  in  the  rhyme — 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on,"  4c. 

With  the  Oxford  Movement  the  doctrine  of 
the  Invocation  of  Saints  came  to  the  front 
Keble  (Visitation,  of  the  Sick)  wrote — 
"  O  soothe  us,  haunt  us,  night  and  day, 
Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away, 
With  whom  we  shared  the  cup  of  grace. 
Then  parted  ;  ye  to  Christ's  embrace." 

*  in'-vd-ca-t6r-y\  o.    [Eng.  invocat(e);  -ory.} 

Making  invocation  ;  containing  invocation ; 
invoking. 

in'-vol9e,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  envois,  an  English 
plural  of  Fr.  envois  a.  sending,  from  envoyer 
=  to  send.] 

Com. :  A  statement  on  paper  concerning 
goods  sent  to  a  customer  for  sale  or  on  ap- 
proval. It  usually  contains  the  price  of  the 
goods  sent,  the  quantity,  and  the  charges 
upon  them  made  to  the  consignee.  Any  other 
details  respecting  which  it  is  important  for 
the  consignee  to  be  informed  are  added,  and 
in  these  respects  it  differs  from  a  trade  bill  or 
definite  account. 

In' -voice,  v.t.  [INVOICE,*.]  To  write  or  enter 
in  an  invoice. 

In-voke',  v.t.  [Fr.  invoquer,  from  Lat.  tnwx» 
=  to  call  upon  :  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  voco  =  to 
call;  Sp.  invocar ;  Ital.  invocare.] 

1.  To  call  upon  or  address  in  prayer;  to 
solicit  in  prayer  for  assistance  and  protection ; 
to  invocate. 

"  Whilst  I  invoke  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  m« 
defend."  Surrey:  Ptalm  Ixxiit 

2.  To  call  for  solemnly  or  with  earnestness. 

"  Cheerful  hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain." 

Cot  lint :  V crtes  wit*  a  piece  of  Hride-fake. 

3.  To  call  on  in  attestation :  as,  To  in  vote 
the  name  of  the  Deity. 

*  4.  To  call  for  judicially ;  to  order  :  as,  To 
invoke  documents  into  court. 

*  In-vol'-u-ble,  a.    [As  if  from  a  flctive  Lat. 

involubilis :  in-  =  not,  and  volitbilis  =  change- 
able, mutable.]    Immovable,  immutable  (?). 
"  Infallible,  involuble,  insensible." 

Sylvester :  Little  Bart  at,  1ST. 

in- vol  -11-90!,  in  vol  11-96!  lum,  & 
[Mod.  Lat",  dimin.  of  Lat.  involuerum.]  [Iw- 

VOLUCRE.] 

Dot. :  A  partial  involucre  occurring  in  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

in  -vol-u-9el'-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  invnlucd- 
lotus,  from  involucellum.]  [INVOLUCEL.] 

Bot. :  Having  around  it  an  involucel. 
In-vo-lu'-cral,  a.    [Eng.  involucr(e);  -at] 

Sot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  an  involucre. 

In-vS-lu'-Cra-te'd.a.  [Eng.  involucr(e);  -a ted.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  &n  involucre  ;  having 
an  involucre. 


boy ;  pout,  j  owl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
••Ian.  -tfan  =  whan,   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;    tion.  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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involucre— inward 


in-vo-lu'-cre  (ere  as  ker),    in-vo-lu'- 

crum,  s.    [Lat.  involucntm  =  a  wrapper,  a 

covering,  a  case,  an  envelope  ;  involve  =  to  roll 

to  or  upon :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

Botany : 

1.  Verticillate  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers 
of  Umbelliferae  and  Composite.     Those  sur- 
rounding the  general  umbel  in  the    former 
order  are  called  the  universal  involucre,  and 
those  around  the  umbellules  the  partial  invo- 
lucre.     An   involucre   may   be   caliculated, 
scaly,  imbricated,  superimposed,  &c.      Lin- 
naeus calls  the  involucre  the  common  calyx. 

2.  The  peridium,  volva,  or  annulus  of  some 
fungals. 

3.  The  indusium  of  ferns. 

4.  (PL):  The  sporangia  of  Equisetaceae. 

fn-vp-lu'-cred  (cred  as  kerd),  in-vo'-lu'- 
crat  ed,  a.    (Eng.  involucr(e);  -ed.] 
Bot. :  Having  an  involucre. 

in-vS-lu'-cret,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.,  &c.  invo- 
lucre.] 

Bot. :  An  involucel. 
In-vo-lu'-crum,  s.    [INVOLUCRE.] 

In-vol'-un-tar-il-y',  adv.  [Eng.  involuntary ; 
-ly.]  In  an  involuntary  manner ;  not  volun- 
tarily ;  not  spontaneously  or  of  one's  own 
choice  ;  against  one's  will. 

"We  shrink  involuntarily  from  the  remembrance  of 
our  task."— Idler,  No.  102. 

In-v8r  un-tar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  involun- 
tary ;  -ness.] '  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
involuntary. 

"  I  apprehend  there  Is  not  an  absolute  imnlimtari- 
neu  in  this  engagement,  but  a  mixt  one."— Bp.  Ball: 
Case*  of  Conference,  dec.  i.,  case  8. 

fa-vSl'-iin-tar-y',  a.  [Lat.  involuntarius : 
in-  =  not,  and  voluntarius  =  voluntary.] 

*  1.  Not  acting  according  to  will  or  choice  ; 
unwilling. 

"The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  iv.  82. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  choice;  not  done  wil- 
lingly ;  opposed  to  the  will ;  not  spontaneous : 
as,  involuntary  obedience  or  submission. 

3.  Independent  of  will  or  choice. 

"  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body  are  performed  by 
their  [the  nerves]  means."— Reid :  Intellectual  Powert, 
ess.  2,  ch.  ii. 

In'  vo  lute,  in'-vo^-Iu-tlve,  a.  &  *.  [Lat. 
invnlvtus,  pa.  par.  of  involve  =  to  roll  in,  or 
on  :  in-  =  in,  and  volvo'  =  to  roll.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  • 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit. :  Rolled  up,  folded,  rolled  inward. 
2.  Fig.  :  Involved. 

"The  style  Is  so  involuU."— Pot :  Marginalia,  civil. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Rolled  inwards. 

(2)  (Of  vernation) :  Having  the  edges  rolled 
Inwards  spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf  of 
the  apple. 

(3)  A  name  proposed  for  the  embyro  of  mono- 
Cotyledons. 

2.  Znol. :  Having  its  margin  turned  inward, 
as  in  the  genus  Cyprsea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  If  a  thread  be  tightly  wrapped 
about  a  given  curve  and  then  unwrapped, 
being  kept  stretched,  each  point  of  it  will 
generate  a  curve,  called  an  involute  of  the 
given  curve.  The  given  curve,  with  respect 
to  any  of  its  involutes,  is  called  an  evolute. 
Any  given  curve  has  an  infinite  number  of 
involutes,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of 
any  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not 
only  the  evolute,  but  also  one  point  of  the 
involute. 

In-v6-luf  -gd,  a.  [Lat  involvtut.]  The  same 
as  INVOLUTE  (q.v.). 

In-vi-lu'-tton,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  involu- 
tionem,  ace.  of  involutio,  from  involutus,  pa. 
par.  of  involve  =  to  roll  up ;  Ital.  involueione.] 
[INVOLVE.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  rolling 
up. 

"This  communication  of  names  Is  only  in  descen- 
lion.  by  reason  of  the  involution,  or  comprehension  of 
presbyter  within  (epitcoput)."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Epitco- 
•facy  Atftried,  I  23. 


2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  i  u tangled, 
or  implicated ;  complication. 


3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round 
anything. 

"  Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or  mem- 
braneous covering  called  the  silly-how,  sometimes 
found  about  the  heads  of  children."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Srrourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi. 

*  4.  A  fold,  a  twist,  a  turning. 

"Such  the  clue 

Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er  explained. 
Hooks !  angles  !  crooks !  and  involutiont  wild  I " 
Shenttone :  (Economy,  iii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arith.  &  Alg. :  The  operation  of  finding 
any  power  of  a  given  quantity,  the  multipli- 
cation of   a  number   into    itself   any   given 
number  of  times  :  thus  the  third  power  of  2 
is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplication  of 
the  number  by  itself,  and  the  product  by  the 
same  number  :  thus  2x2x2  =  8.    It  is  the 
reverse  of  evolution  (q.v.).     The  operation  of 
involution  may  be  directly  performed  by  con- 
tinued multiplication,  but  it  is  often  performed 
by  means  of  formulas,   particularly   by  the 
binomial  formula. 

2.  Gram. :   The  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the 
agent  or  subject  and  the  verb. 

3.  Path. :  The  restoration  to  its  normal  size 
of  any  part  which  has  been  abnormally  de- 
veloped.   The  opposite  of  evolution. 

in-VOlve',  v.t.     [Fr.   involver,  from   Lat.   in- 
volvo  =  to  roll  in  or  up  :  in-  =  in,  upon,  and 
volvo  =  to  roll;  Sp.  envolver;  Ital.  involvere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  roll  up  ;  to  fold  up  ;  to  entwine. 

"The  farre- resounding  sea  doth  in  his  rage  invade 
His  sandy  confines,  whose  sides  groue  with  his  involved 
wave."  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ii. 

2.  To  enwrap,  to  envelope,  to  infold,   to 
cover  with  surrounding  matter. 

"  Though  long  before  the  sinking  day 
A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  vi.  28. 

3.  To  wrap  up ;  to  surround. 

"  Also  that  reuerende  study  is  involved  In  so  bar- 
barous a  laugage,  that  it  is  voide  of  al  eloquence.1" — 
Sir  T.  Elyot :  The  Oovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  4.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  confusedly  ; 
to  confuse. 

*  5.  To  take  in,  to  include,  to  compose. 

"  One  death  involve! 
Tyrants  and  slaves."      Thornton  :  Summer,  1,022. 

6.  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  con- 
struction ;  to  imply  ;  to  comprise  as  a  logical 
or  necessary  consequence. 

7.  To  connect  by  way  of  natural  or  neces- 
sary consequence. 

8.  To  entangle,  to  implicate. 

"  Fond  worldlings  there  involved  in  vaine  delight" 
Stirling  ;  Domes-day  ;  The  Fourth  ffoure. 

9.  To  place  in  a  position  or  state ;  to  include. 

"Involving  all  the  contending  parties  in  the  same 
destruction."  —  Bark*:  A  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society. 

10.  To  make  complicated  or  intricate. 

"Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the  lovers  of 
truth,  to  shew  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often  con- 
cealed in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses."— Locke. 

11.  Arith.  £  Alg.  :  To  raise  a  number  to  any 
given  power  by  involution. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  involve  and 
to  implicate,  see  IMPLICATE. 

in  voTved ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [INVOLVE.]  In 
financial  difficulties  ;  as,  He  is  very  much 
involved. 

*  in-vo'lV-e'd-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  involved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  involved. 

"  As  for  the  supposal  this  mistake  Is  built  on  (the 
involvnlneu  of  all  men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing)  it  ii 
as  weak  as  it  is  uncharitable.'  —Boyle :  Worto,  vt.  5. 

* in-volve'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  involve;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  involving ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
volved. 

•In-vul'-gar,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vulgar  (q.v?).J  To  cause  to  become  or  appear 
vulgar  or  common  ;  to  vulgarise. 

"  The  opened  and  invulffared  mysteries." 

Daniel :  Mutophttut. 

*  In-vul'-gar,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vulgar  (q.v!).]    Not  vulgar,  not  common,  re- 
liued,  elegant. 

"The  sad  parents  this  lost  Infant  owed. 
Were  as  invulgar  as  their  fruit  was  fair." 

Drayton  :  Motel,  bk.  i. 

In-vul-ner-a-bn -i-tjr,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  vulnerability  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  invulnerable. 


in-vul'-ner-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  i»- 
vulnerabilis,  "from  in-  =  not,  and  rulnerabilif 
=  vulnerable  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  invulnerable  ;  ItaL 
invulnerabile.] 

1.    Not   vulnerable ;    incapable    of    being 
wounded  or  of  receiving  injury. 
"  For,  from  his  mother's  wonibe,  which  him  did  bean. 
He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magicke  leare." 

Spenser:  F.  <j..  VI.  Iv.  t 

*2.  Unassailable;  that  cannot  be  attacked 
or  moved. 

"  Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  world." 

Dryden :  Hind  &  Panther,  iii.  1,184. 

,*3.  Unassailable;  that  cannot  be  refuted: 
as,  The  argument  is  invulnerable. 

in-vuT-ner-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  invulner- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
invulnerable ;  invulnerability. 

In-vul-ner-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  invulnerable); 
-ly.]  In  an  invulnerable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  wounded  or  injured. 

*  in-vul'-ner-ate,    a.      [Lat.    invulneratut, 
from   in-  =  not,  and  vulneratus  =  wounded, 
pa.  par.  of  vuliie.ro  =  to  wound  ;  vulnus  (genit. 
vulneris)  =  a  wound.]    That  is  not  or  cannot 
be  wounded ;  invulnerable,  unhurt. 

"  Not  at  all  ou  those, 
That  are  invulnerati'  and  free  from  blow*." 

Butler :  Satire  upon  Marriage. 

*  in-wall',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  u-aU 
(q.v.).J    To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortify  with 
a  wall. 

"Three  such  towns  ill  those  places  with  the  garri- 
sons, would  be  so  augmented  as  they  would  be  abl» 
with  little  tainwall  themselves  strongly."— Spenter: 
On  Ireland. 

*  in   wall,  s.     [!NWALL,  v.]    An  inner  wall. 

"  With  his  weight  th'  inwall  his  breast  did  knock." 
Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  xii. 

in'- ward,  a,.,  adv.,  prep.,  &  s.  [A.8.  inn»- 
weard,  innanweard  =  inward,  a.,  from  innan, 
inne  =  within  ;  suff.  weard  =  towards,  -ward.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Internal,  interior  ;  being  in  or  within. 

2.  Internal ;  connected  with  or  residing  ia 
the  mind,  soul,  or  thoughts. 

"  With  inward  struggling  I  restrained  my  cries, 
And  drank  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes." 
Dryden :  Ovid  ;  Heroic  Ep.  it 

*  3.  Intimate,  familiar,  domestic. 

"  All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me."— Job  xix.  1». 

*  4.  Private,  confidential. 

"  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar 
.  .  .  for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pans."— 
Shakeip. :  Love'i  Labour  'i  Lost,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Towards  the  internal  parts  ;  towards  the 
interior ;  within,  internally. 

"  Arblastes  soiie  4  ginues  without*  me  bende, 
£  ssote  inward  vast*  iuou." 

Kobert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  6M 

2.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

"  So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powem 
Irradiate."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ifl.  52. 

3.  In  the  mind  or  heart ;  mentally. 

4.  With  a  curve  or  bend  towards  the  centre. 

"  He  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sign  of  peace,  with  hi* 
breast  bending  inward.  "—Dryden  :  Dufretnuy. 

*  C.  As  prep. :  Within. 

"  Inward  mine  harte  I  f eele  blede." 

Koiiiauiit  of  the  Sou. 
D.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  inside  or  within  ;  especially 
in  the  plural  the  internal  parts  of  an  animal  ; 
the  viscera. 

"  The  prince  ...  to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inward*  and  uectareous  wines." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odytsey  xx.  326. 

*  2.  An  intimate,  a  familiar  friend,  an  asso- 
ciate. 

"  I  was  an  inward  of  liit."—Shakctn.  :  Meature  for 
Meature,  iii.  2. 

*  3.  (PI.) :  Mental  endowments ;  intellectual 
parts  ;  genius. 

"  Mercuric,  whom  good  wise  inwardt  grace." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xz. 

^f  Inward  is  employed  more  frequently  to 
express  a  state  than  to  qualify  an  object; 
internal  qualities  the  object :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  turned  inward  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  inside :  it  is  said  to  be  internal  as  one  of 
its  characteristics  ;  inwyrd,  as  denoting  the 
position,  is  indefinite  ;  any  thing  that  is  in  in 
the  smallest  degree  is  inward:  but  that  is 
properly  internal  which  lies  in  the  very  frame 
and  system  of  the  body  :  inner  which  rises  in 
degree  on  inward,  is  applicable  to  such  bodiea 
as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of  enclosure  :  so 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who,  s6n  •-  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oa  =  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu  —  kw«  / 


inwardly— iodio 
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likewise  interior  is  applicable  to  that  which 
is  capacious,  and  has  many  involutions,  as  the 
interior  coat  of  the  intestines.  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  inward-duteous,  a.    Heartily  or  sin- 
cerely duteous. 

"  Which  my  uio»t  true  anil  inward-duteuia  spirit 
Teacheth/'  Hhaketp. :  »  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

inward-fits,    .  pi. 

Pathol. :  A  name  given  by  nurses  to  slight 
infantile  convulsions,  often  occurring  about 
four  days  after  birth.  They  generally  arise 
from  improper  food. 

Jn-ward'-ly^  adv.    [A. 8.  inweardlice.] 

1.  In   the   interior  or   inside ;   internally, 
within. 

"  Grieved  to  the  soule,  and  groning  inwardly. 
That  he  of  women's  bauds  BO  twiae  a  death  should  die. ' 
Spnuer:  F.  «..  V.  iv.  22. 

2.  Towards  the  centre :  as,  To  curve  in- 
wardly. 

3.  In  the  heart  or  soul ;  mentally,  privately, 
secretly. 

"I  bleed  intoardly  for  my  low 

Shaketti.  :  Timon  of  A  them,  I.  2. 

•4.  Intimately,  closely,  thoroughly,  famil- 
iarly. 
5.  To  one's  self ;  not  aloud. 

"H*  shrunk.  »ud  muttered  inwardly.* 

W'rilMKirth:  White  Dot  of  liylitont,  ii. 

In-ward   ness,  s.     [Eng.  inward ;  -ness.] 

1.  "The  ouality  or  state  of  being  inward  or 
internal. 

*  2.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 

"  You  know  my  inwardneit  and  love 
IB  very  nuch  unto  tlie  Prince  and  Claudio." 

iihabxp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

*3.  (/V.):  The  inwards,  the  bowels,  the 
heart,  the  soul 

"  The  bei  not  angwlschid  in  us,  but  yhe  ben  angwi*. 
chid  in  yhuure  i/nicardnettit."—  Wycliffe :  2  Cor.  n. 

Xn'-wards,  adv.  [INWARD.]  Inward ;  towards 
the  inside  or  centre. 

1     "  I  would  «isk  what  else  is  reflecting  besides  turning 
the  mental  eye  invmrdt  I"— Search :  Light  of  Nat., 

vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  en.  xi. 

In' -wards,  *.  pi.    [INWARD,  D.  2.] 
In-weave',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  weave 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  weave  in  or  together  ;  to  interweave. 

2.  To  intertwine,  to  interlace. 

"  He  saw  brisk  fountains  dance,  crisp  ri v'leta  wind 
O'er  borders  trim,  and  rouud  inwoven  bow'rs." 

Joitfi  :  A  Hymn  to  Lachsmi. 

*  in-wheel',  v.t    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wheel 
(q.v.).]    To  encircle,  to  involve,  to  infold. 

"  Heaven's  grace  imeherl  ye : 

d  prayers  dwell  alwut      . 
.  i  Pitt. :  The  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

in  wick,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Scotch  wick 
=  a  narrow  passage.]  In  curling,  a  station  in 
which  the  stone  stops  very  near  the  tee  after 
passing  through  a  wick. 

•  in'-wit,  *  in-witte,  '  in-wyt,  *.     [Eng. 
in-  (1),  and  wit.]    Mind,  understanding ;  the 
conscience. 

"  But  enquire  of  thy  next  friendes,  that  is.  thine  in- 
tfittf,  and  me  that  haue  )>eeu  thy  maistresse."— 
Chaucer  :  Tcitamenl  of  Love,  bk.  l. 

In' -with,  prep.    [Eng.  in-,  and  with.]  Within. 

•in -wood',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wood  (q.v.).]  To  hide  in  a  wood. 

"  He  got  out  of  the  river,  and  shaking  off  the  water, 
immoded  \al :  imoeeded\  himself  so  as  the  ladies  lost 
the  farther  marking  bis  sportf uluess."— Sidney :  Ar- 
cadia, bk.  ii. 

•  In-work',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

work  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  work  in  or  within. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  work,  operate,   or  exact 
force  within. 

*  In-worn',  o.     [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  worn 
(q.v.).  ]    Worn,  wrought,  or  worked  into. 

"  By  the  jtwt  Judgment  of  God,  long  since  branded 
and  imeorn  into  the  very  essence  thereof— Milton  : 
Keaton  of  Church  Qmern.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

in-wove',  In-woV-en,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [IN- 
WEAVE.] 

in-wrap',  v.t.  I  Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  wrap 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  wrap  up ;  to  cover  by  wrapping ;  to 
infold. 

"  Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread. 
They  leave,  to  cover  and  invtrap  the  dead. 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxiv.  629. 


*  2.  To  involve,  to  include. 

"David  might  well  look  to  lie  inttrrapped  in  the 
common  destruction."— Biihop  Hall  ;  Co/ttempt. ;  The 
Jiumberiny  of  the  People. 

*  3.  To  involve  in  doubt  or  perplexity ;  to 
perplex.    (Bacon.) 

in -wreathe',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wreathe  (q.v.).]  To  surround  or  encircle  as 
with  a  wreath,  or  anything  resembling  a 
wreath. 

"  Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inun-eathed  with 
beams."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  3.1. 

in-wrought'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wrought  (q.v.).]  Wrought  or  worked  in 
among  other  things  ;  adorned  with  work  or 
figures. 

"  The  lute  now  also  sounds,  with  gold  inwrought, 
And  touched  with  flying  fingers  nicely  taught." 
Cowper :  To  Charlet  Deodati.    (Trausl.) 

l'-6  (1),  s.  [Lat.]  An  exclamation  of  joy  or 
triumph. 

i'-O  (2),  *.   [Or.  'I<i  (Jo).   In  classical  mythology 
a  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  founded  Argos.J 
L  Astronomy: 

1.  An  asteroid,  the  85th  found.   [ASTEROID.] 

2.  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

II.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Melaniadse,  with  a 
fusiform,  inflated,  conical,  or  oval  shell ;  the 
aperture  with  a  canal.  A  hundred  species 
are  known,  all  from  North  America. 

i-dd-ac'-e-tate,  s.    [Eug.  iod\ine);  acetate.] 
Chen. :  A  salt  of  iodacetic  acid  (q.v.). 

1-od-a-cef-ic  (or  9et  as  cet),  a.  [Eug. 
iod(ine),  and  acetic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

iodacetic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CH2I'CO'OH.  On  heating  in  the 
dark,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  brom- 
acetate  with  potassic  iodide,  a  brown  oil, 
ethylic  iodacetate  is  obtained.  This,  on  being 
saponified  by  a  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  and 
the  resulting  soap  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  a  solution  of  iodacetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin,  colourless,  rhombic  plates, 
which  melt  at  82°,  aud  decompose  at  higher 
temperatures.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
does  not  deliquesce  in  air.  The  iodacetates  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  rail 
very  soluble,  crystalline,  and  non-deliquescent. 
The  barium  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  silver 
salt  readily  decomposes  in  presence  of  water 
into  argentic  iodide  and  glycollic  acid.  The 
iodacetate  of  ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  possessing  an  irritating  odour. 

i-dd-a-cetf-^l  (or  oet  as  cSt),  s.  [Eng., 
iod(ine),  and  acetyl.] 

Chem.  :  Acetic  iodide.  CH3-CO"I.  A  liquid 
produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  di- 
lodide  or  tri-iodide  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
product,  heated  with  dilute  soda  solution  and 
then  rectified,  yields  iodacetyl.  It  is  always 
coloured  brown,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free 
iodine,  and  readily  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
light  with  separation  of  iodine.  It  boils  at  108°. 

i'-d-dal,  «.    [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  alcohol).] 

Chem.:  C2HI3O=C2I3O-H.  An  cily  liquid 
obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  and  purifying  by  agi- 
tation with  water  and  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  It  has  a  variable  boiling  point, 
beginning  at  25°  and  rising  gradually  to  115". 
When  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  formic  acid  and  iodoform. 

i-6"d'-a-midef,  s.  pi.     [Eng.   vod(ine),   and 

amides.] 

Chem. :  NI3  or  NHIj.  A  term  applied  to  a 
number  of  compounds,  mostly  of  an  explosive 
character,  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  ammonia.  These  compounds,  commonly 
called  nitrogen  iodides,  vary  in  composition 
and  properties  according  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration. They  are  usually  prepared  by  di- 
gesting iodine  in  excess  of  ammonia,  or  by  de- 
composing chloride  of  nitrogen  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  product  obtained  is  a  browu- 
ish-black,  soft  powder,  which  in  the  dry  state 
can  scarcely  be  touched  without  exploding. 

i-dd-am-mo'-ni-um,  s.  [Eng.  iodine),  and 
ammonium.] 

Chem.  :  Iodide  of  ammonium.  NH3I.  A 
brownish-black  liquid  obtained  by  passing  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  into  dry  iodine,  100  parts  of 
iodine  absorbing  8'5  parts  of  ammonia  at  the 


ordinary  temperature.  The  product  has  & 
metallic  lustre,  smells  of  ammonia  and  iodine, 
and  when  heated  is  decomposed.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  resolved  by  watel 
into  iodide  of  ammonium  and  di-iudamide. 


iodammonium  iodide,  s. 

Chem.  :  NH3I2-(NH3I)I.  A  compound  di»« 
covered  by  Guthrie,  prepared  by  adding  pow* 
dered  iodine  to  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate 
or  carbonate  of  ammonium  mixed  with  potash. 
It  is  a  brownish-black  liquid  soluble  in  alcohol^ 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
but  is  decomposed  by  water,  evolving  nitrogen 
gas,  and  yielding  a  di-iodamide  which  explodes 
spontaneously  under  water. 

l-6d  an'-i-line,  s.  [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  aniline.) 
Chem.  :  C6H4I-NH2.  Prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  iodonitro-benzene,  or  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  aniline.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
laminae,  and  melts  at  25°.  Synonymous  with. 
iodapheuylamine. 

l-6d-an-is'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  iod(ine)  ;  anis(e  oil), 
and  suff.  -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

iodanisic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H7IO3.  Produced,  together  with 
hydriodate  of  oxanisaiuic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxanisaiuic  acid  ; 


(  Uiazoaim-uxauiaaniic  acid) 
C«HoN03-HI  +  C8H7I03+N2. 
(Hydriodate  of  (lodauisic 

oxauisamic  acid)  acid). 

It  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Th» 
silver  salt  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  (1865),  iii.  283.) 

i-6d  a-phen-jrl-a  mine,  s.    [Eng.  iw/(ijte)» 
u(ii,Uine),  phenyl  ;  -amide.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  IODANILINE  (q.v.). 

I  -o-dar-gyr'-ite  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Eng.  iod(in«V 
and  argyrite.] 

Min.  :  A  soft  yellow-greenish  or  brownish* 
flexible  translucent  mineral,  crystallizing  hex* 
agonally.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine. 
Hardness,  5'5  to  5'71.  Compos.  :  silver,  45'74 
to  46-52;  iodine,  53'11  to  54'03.  Found  at 
Guadalajara  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Chili,  &c. 

i'-O-date,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  iod(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 

iodate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.  :  KIO3.  Ol>tained  by  passing  chlorio 
gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended 
till  it  is  all  dissolved,  then  adding  for  every 
atom  of  iodine  a  molecule  of  KC1O3,  and  ordi- 
nary chlorine  is  liberated,  and  on  evaporation. 
pure  KIO3  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  shining  crystals  which  are  soluble  in 
thirteen  parts  of  water.  It  is  poisonous.  It. 
melts  at  5tX)°  and  gives  off  oxygen,  Kl  being. 
formed. 

i-6d  ben'-zene,  s.    [Eug.  iod(lne),  and  ben- 
zene.} 

Chem.  :  CgHgl.  lodobenzene.  An  aromatic* 
iodine  substitution  compound,  formed  by  th» 
action  of  iodine  and  benzene,  CgHg.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  iodic  acid  to  decompose  the 
hydriodic  acid  which  is  formed,  or  Una. 
would  act  on  the  CgHjI,  re-forming  benzene. 


beuzeue  boils  at  188°. 

l-dd'-ic,  o.    [Eng.  iod(ine);  -ic.] 

Cltem.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing- 
iodine. 

iodlc-acid,  «. 

Chtrn.  :  HIO3.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  iodine  with  strong  nitric  acid,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  into  twenty  parts  of  watel 
containing  one  part  of  finely-divided  iodine  in 
suspension  1?  +  5C12  -f  CH-jO  =  10HC1  +  2H  103. 
By  evaporation  the  iodic  acid  is  obtained  in 
transiiarent  six-sided  tables,  which,  when. 
heated  to  170°,  is  converted  into  the  anhy- 
dride I-^Os-  lodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  then 
bleaches  it.  lodic-acid  is  reduced  by  sul- 
phurous ncid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ioditt 
acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

iodic  quicksilver,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  COCCIMITB  (q.v.). 

iodic  silver,  «. 

Jf  in.  :  lodargyrite  (q.v.).     [IODYRITE.] 


boil,  b6y-  prfut,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shnn.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.   -We,  -ille,  &c.  =  feel,  del* 
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iodide— iodosalicylio 


s.     [Eng.  iod(ine);  -ide.] 
Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
iodine  with  an  element  or  with  a  radical. 

iodide  of  ammonium,  s.     [IODAMMO- 

JTIUM.] 

iodide  of  cadmium,  s. 

,  Chem. :  Cai,  Cdi.  Formed  by  the  direct 
fnnion  of  iodine  of  cadmium  in  the  presence  of 
•water.  An  ointment  is  made  of  it,  which  acts 
like  lead  iodide  (q.  v.). 

iodide  Of  ethyl,  *.    [ETHYL-IODIDE.] 
iodide  of  iron,  s.    [IRON-IODIDE.] 
Iodide  of  lead,  s.    [LEAD-IODIDE.] 
Iodide  of  nitrogen,  s.    [IODAMIDES.] 

iodide  of  potassium,  s.  [POTASSIUM- 
IODIDE.] 

iodide  of  silver, ». 

Chem. :  Agl.  Argentic  Iodide.  It  occurs  as 
X  mineral.  When  argentic  nitrate  is  added  to 
a  soluble  iodide,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Iodide 
•of  silver  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light, and  is  therefore  used  in  photography. 

iodide  of  sulphur,  «. 

Chem. :  ti->l%.  A  dark  gray  crystalline  mass, 
resembling  native  antimony  sulphide,  prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iodine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  gives  off  iodine  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed 
when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a 
powerful  remedy  in  skin  diseases. 

X-o-dine,  s.  [Gr.  l<ifir)9 (iodes)= violet-coloured ; 
Eng.  suff.  -we.] 

1.  Chem. :  Iodine  is  a  haloid  monatomic  ele- 
ment ;  symbol  I ;  atomic  weight  127.      Ob- 
tained from  the  ash  of  sea- weeds  called  kelp; 
this  is  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  evap- 
orated to  a  small  bulk  ;  potassium  and  sodium 
*alts    crystallize    out   and    the    dark-brown 
mother  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  sulphuric 
«cid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and,  gently  heated 
in  a  still,  the  iodine  distils  over  and  is  collected 
1n  a  receiver. 

2HI+MnO2+H2SO4=  MnSO^H-  2H2O+I2. 
The  iodine  of  commerce  is  generally  impure  ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  till  it  is  saturated, 
•adding  water  which  precipitates  pure  iodine. 
Iodine  crystallizes  in  dark  gray  rhombic 
crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre  resembling 
.graphite  ;  sp.  gr.  4-95.  It  melts  at  107°  and 
boils  at  175°.  Its  vapour  is  of  a  deep  blue 
•colour ;  when  less  dense  it  has  a  violet  colour. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water;  it  is 
•soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in 
•carbon  disulphide.  Iodine  stains  the  skin 
brown,  and  is  soluble  in  potassium  iodide.  At 
•ordinary  temperatures  iodine  is  slightly  vola- 
tile, and  has  a  peculiar  smell.  A  small  trace 
•of  iodine  can  be  detected  by  its  giving  a  blue 
•colour  to  starch.  The  blue  colour  is  destroyed 
"by  heat  but  reappears  on  cooling.  Iodine 
•unites  with  other  elements  and  radicals,  form- 
Ing  iodides.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  greater 
than  that  of  chlorine,  but  it  has  a  less  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  hence  hydriodic  acid  is  easily 
•decomposed  by  chlorine. 

2.  Phar. :    Iodine   is    used   externally   in 
•chronic  skin  diseases  and  over  enlarged  and 
Indurated  parts  and  diseased  joints  to  alter 
action  or  cause  absorption,  or  to  kill  parasites. 
It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  liniment, 
•a  solution,  a  tincture,  or  an  ointment.    As  a 
•vesicant  the  liniment  may  be  painted   over 
the  part  once,  or,  if  need  be,  twice  or  three 
times.     The  vapor  iodi  (vapour  of  iodine)  may 
be  used  as  an   inhalation   in   some  forms  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.    (Garrod.) 

3.  Comp.  Anat.,  &c. :  A  solution  of  iodine  is 
Useful  for  rendering  very  transparent  objects 
more  distinct. 

f'-S-dlsm,  s.    [Eng.  iodtfne) ;  -ism.] 

Pathol. :  The  morbid  effects  produced  by 
overdoses  of  iodine.  They  are  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  the  frontal 
sinus,  the  eyes,  pharynx,  &c.,  with  catarrh, 
coryza,  Ac. 

f'-O'-dize,  v.t.    [Eng.  iod(ine);  -ize.] 

1.  Therap.  :  To  treat  with  inhalations  or  ex- 
ternal applications  of  iodine  ;  to  place  under 
the  influence  of  iodine. 

2.  Photog. :  To  prepare  with  iodine.  [IODIZED.] 


1  -6-dized,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.    [IODIZE.] 

iodized-collodion,  s.    [COLLODION.] 

I'-o-diz-er,  s.    [Eng.  iodw(e)  ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  iodizes. 

I-6-d6-,  pref.  [Eng.  iod(ine),  and  o  connective.] 
Chem. :  Having  iodine  in  its  composition. 

iodo  bromated,  a.  Impregnated  with 
iodine  and  bromine. 

lodo-bromated  waters :  Waters  thus  impreg- 
nated. (Used  of  springs.)  They  exist  at 
Kreuznach,  in  Germany,  and  at  Woodhall  Spa 
in  England.  The  waters  are  used  in  scrofula, 
in  many  chronic  skin  diseases,  in  internal  dis- 
orders, and  in  constitutional  syphilis. 

i-o-do-bru'-^Ine,  «.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
brwAne  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C^H^^O^Is.  Iodide  of  brucine. 
A  brown  powder,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
obtained  by  triturating  brucine  with  an  excess 
of  iodine.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute 
acids,  giving  off  iodine,  and  forming  salts  of 
brucine. 

I-d-d6-ca-6uf  -chin,  s.       [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
Eng.  caoutchin  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Ci0H16-I3.  A  brownish-black  oil 
produced  when  caoutchin  is  added  to  an 
aqueous,  or  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  When  distilled,  it  gives  off  hydri- 
odic acid  ;  but  when  heated  with  an  acid  or 
an  alkali,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

i-o'-do-cln'-chd'n-lne,  s.     [Pref.  iodo-;  and 
Eng.  cinchonine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  2C2oH24N2O-I2.  Prepared  by  tri- 
turating cinchonine  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  iodine,  and  digesting  the  product  with 
alcohol.  On  slowly  evaporating  the  alcohol- 
ic-solution, jodo-cinchonine  is  deposited  in 
saffron-coloured  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  heated,  it 
softens,  but  does  not  melt  till  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  80°.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids 
and  alkalis. 

l-p-do-9in-nam'-itc,  a.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
Cinnamic  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  cinnamic 
acid. 

iodocinnamic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgSjlO^.  Obtained  by  melting  cin- 
namic acid  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  and  boil- 
ing the  product  with  water  till  all  the  free 
iodine  is  volatilized.  On  cooling  the  liquid, 
small  stellate  crystals  of  iodocinnamic-acid 
are  precipitated.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  in  alcohol. 

1-6  do-co  deme,  s.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
codeine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CigH^iNOs'Is.  Iodide  of  codeine. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  equal  weights  of  iodine  and  codeine. 
On  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest  for  a  few  days, 
iodo-codeine  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  tri- 
angular plates,  which  show  a  violet  colour 
by  reflected  light,  but  a  fine  ruby  colour  by 
transmitted  light.  Iodo-codeine  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  with  a  reddish-brown  cojour.  It 
gives  off  iodine  when  heated  to  100°. 

l-dd'-O-form,  s.    [Eng.  iod(ine);  o  connect., 
and  form(yl).\ 

Chem. :  CHIs.  Obtained  by  heating  iodine 
with  alcohol  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
lodoform  crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  six- 
sided  hexagonal  plates  which  mult  at  117°.  It 
smells  like  saffron. 

i-o-do-me'-cdne,  s.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
mecon(in)e  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CsH^IgOu.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  treating  pyromeconic  acid  with 
an  excess  of  protochloride  of  iodine,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates 
having  an  odour  of  saffron.  It  has  neither  an 
acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  sublimes  at 
90°. 

i  6  do  me'  thane,  s.    [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
methane  (q.v.).] 

Ch'.m.  :  CH-J.  Methvl  iodide.  A  colour- 
loss  sweet-smelling  liquid,  obtained  by  distill- 


ing 8  parts  iodine,  15  parts  wood-spirit,  and 
1  part  phosphorus.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  2'199,  and  boils  at  44°-45°. 
Its  vapour  density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity,  is  71°. 

i-6'-do-ni-trd-phe'-n6ls  s.  pi.  [Pref.  iodo-  ; 
nitr(ic  add);  o  connective,  and  Eug.  phenol 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action 
of  iodine  and  iodic-acid  on  the  nitrophenols 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  precipitating  from 
these  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Mono- 
iodonitrophenol  has  a  golden  yellowcolour,  and 

I  crystallizes  readily,  but  lias  not  been  further 
examined.  Di  -  iodonitrophenol  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  bub  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  98°.  It  crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  dark 
yellow  needles.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallize! 
in  reddish  needles,  and  its  sodium  salt  in 
dark-brown  prisms,  having  a  golden  lustre. 

i-o-do-phe'-nols,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
Eng. phenol  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CgH4I-OH.  By  the  action  of  iodine 
and  iodic  acid  on  phenol,  in  presence  of  an 
alkali,  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric  mono-iodo- 
phenols  is  obtained.  When  this  is  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  first  a  liquid,  ortho- 
iodophenol,  passes  over,  then  a  solid,  meta- 
iodophenol,  and  lastly,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, tri-iodo-,  or  para-iodophenol.  The  residue 
still  contains  a  quantity  of  tri-iodophenol, 
which,  however,  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Ortho-iodophenol  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid, 
with  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour.  It  does 
not  become  solid  even  at  —  23°,  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  or  by  nitric  acid. 
Meta-iodophonol  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  in  flat  glistening  needles. 
It  melts  at  64°-60°.  Para-iodopheuol  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide. It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
large  six-sided  plates,  from  ether  in  the  form 
of  needles,  and  from  carbon  disulphide  in 
short,  thick  prisms.  From  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  a  grayish-white  flocculent  mass.  It  has 
a  faint  but  unpleasant  odour,  and  melts  at  89". 

i-o^-do-pro-pi-o'n'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-;  pro- 
pion(e),  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  propionic- 
acid. 

iodopropionic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C3HSIO2.  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  glyceric  acid  in  syrupy 
solution,  with  phosphorus  iodide,  or  by  heat- 
ing acrylic  acid  and  a  solution  of  hydriodic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  120°.  C3H4O2+HI  = 
CsHjIOj.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
plates,  which  melt  at  82°,  and  are  insoluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot,  water.  When  heated 
to  180°  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  propionic  acid. 

1-6  do  -quin-me',  a.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
quinine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  2C2oH24N2O2'I2.  A  brown  crystal- 
line body,  obtained  by  triturating  quinine 
with  iodine.  It  contains  28'0  per  cent,  of 
iodine,  and  possesses  properties  exactly  simi- 
lar to  iodocinchonine. 

l-o-do-sal-I-cjfl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and  Eng. 
salicylic  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  Composed  of  iodine  and  salicylic* 
acid. 

iodosalicylic-acids,  s.pl. 

Chem.  :  These  acids  are  prepared  by  adding 
tincture  of  iodine,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  barytic  salicylate,  CrH^ 
Ba"Os,  and  then  precipitating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  or,  by  fusing  one  atom  of  sali- 
cylic acid  with  two  atoms  of  iodine,  and  treat- 
ing the  product  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  out  the  several  iodosalicylie- 
acids.  Mono-iodosalicylic  acid,  07115103,  is  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  crystallizes  from  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  long  silky  needles,  which 
melt  at  196°.  Di-iodosalicylic  acid,  CfH^Oa, 
is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  1C 
is  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  On  being  heated  it  does  not 
melt,  but  at  214°  is  decomposed  with  separa- 
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tton  of  iodine.  Tri-iodosalicy  lie  acid, 
This  acid  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  during 
the  process  of  formation  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  tri-iodophenol. 

I-i-dii-sul-phur'-l'c,  a.  [Pref.  iodo-,  and 
Eng.  sulphuric  (q.v.).]  Composed  of  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

lodosulphuric  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  H£,O312.  When  a  mixture  of  iodine 
and  lead  sulphite  is  distilled,  and  the  distil- 
late rectified  over  mercury,  iodosulphuric- 
anhydride  is  obtained,  and  this,  on  being 
mixed  with  water,  yields  iodosulphuric-acid. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous 
acid  into  iodide  of  starch,  and  distilling  the 
decolourized  liquid.  The  iodosulphates  are 
prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the 
corresponding  bases.  Sodium  iodosulphate, 
Na^OsIj+lOHoO,  crystallizes  in  elongated 
prisms,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 


r-ite,  s.    [Fr.  iodure,  and  suff.  -ite.] 
Min.  :  Dana's  name  for  the  iodargyrite  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

f'-i-lite,  s.  [Gr.  loi'  (ion)  =  a  violet,  and  At'Sos 
(lithos)=  stone.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral,  generally  blue,  but  in 
•ome  cases  yellow,  or  yellowish-gray  on  the 
part  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis.  Hard- 
ness, 7  to  7'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'56  to  2-66  ;  lustre 
vitreous.  Compos.  :  silica,  48'11  to  50'65  ; 
alumina,  28'72  to  33'11  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
4-10  to  11-58  ;  magnesia,  8'2  to  20-45,  &c. 
Feeble  double  refraction  present.  Occurs  in 
granite,  gneiss,  and  more  rarely  in  volcanic 
rocks,  in  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Greenland,  the  United  States,  &c.  In  its 
altered  state  it  forms  many  minerals,  such  as 
Finite,  Fahlunite,  &C. 

If  Hydrous  lolite  : 

Min.  :  (1)  A  variety  of  lolite  ;  (2)  Bonsdorff- 
tte;  (3)  Auralite  ;  (2)  and  (3)  =  Fahlunite  (q.v.). 

I'  -on,  l-6ne,  s.  [Gr.  lu>v(ion),  pr.  par.  of 
t'fit  (einii)  =  to  go.] 

Elect.  (PL)  :  The  substances  resulting  from 
decomposition  by  electrolysis.  [ANIONE, 
KATIONE.] 

I-d'-nl-an,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  lonius,  from  Gr. 
'liavios  '(lonios)  =  pertaining  to  Ionia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor  in  which  lonians  from 
Attica  settled  about  B.C.  1050.  It  extended 
from  the  river  Hermus  along  the  shore  of  the 
JSgean  Sea  to  Miletus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or 
the  lonians. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ionia. 
Ionian-mode,  s. 

Mus.  :  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  com- 
mencing on  the  note  C,  corresponding  exactly 
in  tonality  with  the  -major  diatonic  scale  as 
used  iu  modern  music.  [MODE.] 

Ionian  school,  s. 

Phitos.  :  The  first  school  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, the  distinctive  characteristic  of  which 
was  its  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  Thales  of  Miletus  opened  the  in- 
quiry. The  common  notion  that  he  taught 
"  the  principle  of  all  things  was  water,"  must 
be  taken  with  a  distinction.  Water,  as  the 
principle  of  Thales,  was  not  water  in  any  de- 
terminate form,  but  water  instinct  with  vital 
energy,  capable  of  taking  an  infinite  number 
of  forms.  This  doctrine  appears  in  Hesiod 
(Theori.,  133-136);  and  the  "  ariston  men 
hudor"  of  Pindar  (Olymp.,  i.  1)  is  proverbial. 
Thales  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  school  ;  he  was  more  —  he  was  the 
father  of  Greek  speculation.  He  prescribed 
no  method,  and  those  who  followed  him  did 
not  accept  his  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  Beginning  of  all  things?  But  the 
special  claim  of  Thales  to  notice  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  ask  the  question, 
and  the  first  to  attempt  to  establish  a  physi- 
cal Beginning. 

"The  whole  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Ionian 
School  seems  to  have  proceeded  ou  the  conviction  that 
each  disciple  not  only  contradicted  his  master,  but 
also  returned  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master's  teacher." 
—  O.  H.  Lewet  :  Uitt.  Philoi.  (18«7),  i  8. 

l-on'-ic,  a.     |  Lat.  lonicus,  from  Gr.  'lopucoc 

(lonikos)  =  pertaining  to  Ionia  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ionia 
or  the  lonians. 


B.  As  substantivt : 
Prosody : 

1.  An  Ionic  foot. 

2.  An  Ionic  verse  or  metre. 
Ionic-dialect,  s. 

Philoi. :  The  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
spoken  in  Ionia. 

Ionic-foot,  i. 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables, 
either  two  long  and  two  short  (the  greater 
Ionic),  or  two  short  and  two  long  (the  smaller 
Ionic). 

Ionic-metre,  *.   A  metre  consisting  of 

Ionic  feet. 

Ionic-mode,  s. 

MUS.  :   [IONIAN-MODE]. 

Ionic-order,  *. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  five  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  volute  of  the  capital.  Its  main  features 
are  the  same  asin  the  Doric  style ;  their  forms, 
however,  are  different.  The  Ionic  order  has 
more  mouldings,  its  forms  are  richer  and  more 
elegant,  and,  as  a  style,  it  is  lighter  and  more 
graceful  than  the  Doric.  The  Doric  order  has 
been  compared  to  the  male,  and  the  Ionic  to 
the  female  figure.  The  Ionic  column  has  a 
less  diminished  shaft  and  a  smaller  parabolic 
curve  than  the  Doric.  It  is,  like  the  Doric, 
channelled  ;  the  flutings,  which  are  twenty- 
four  iu  number,  are  separated  by  annulets, 
and  are  therefore  narrower,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeper 
than  the 
Doric,  and 
are  termi- 
nated at 
the  top  and  bot- 
tom by  a  final 
curvature.  The 
column  has  a 
base,  which,  as 
essential  parts, 
has  a  moulded 
or  plain  cavetto 
with  a  torus 
above,  or  the 
torus  is  placed 
above  two  ca- 
vetti,  which  are 
themselves  sepa- 
rated by  several 
intervening 
mouldings.  The 
so  -  called  Attic 
base  is  the  form 
which  most  fre- 
quently occurs, 
and  consists  of 
two  tori  separa- 
ted by  a  cavetto, 
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the  whole  having  a  plinth  as  basis.  In  the 
capital  the  Doric  echinus  is  replaced  either 
by  a  cyma  ornamented  with  leaves,  or,  more 
generally,  by  an  ovolo  with  a  pearl-bead- 
ing beneath.  Instead  of  the  Doric  abacuj 
there  occurs  a  cushion-like  band  in  its  place, 
whose  ends,  wound  in  a  spiral  shape  and  coiled 
with  elastic  force,  when  viewed  either  from 
in  front  or  behind,  form  volutes,  which  on 
both  sides  considerably  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  column,  and  also  suri>ass  the  architrave 
in  breadth.  These  volutes,  or  scrolls,  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  appear  to  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  form  a  wavy  line  over  the  echinus. 
The  architrave  consists  of  several  faciae, 
which  project  slightly  one  over  the  other,  and 
which  are  separated  by  small  hollowed  mould- 
ings and  capped  by  a  moulded  band.  The 
frieze  is  undivided,  either  plain  or  with  ara- 
besques representing  either  implements  used 
in  worship  or  simple  plants.  The  frieze  also 
bears  the  name  of  the  zophonis.  As  regards 
the  proportions  of  the  Ionic  order,  no  such 
remarkable  difference  as  in  the  Doric  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  monuments  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  height  of  the  column 
is  from  eight  and  a-lialf  to  nine  times  the 
lower  diameter  ;  the  distance  between  the 
columns  averages  about  twice  the  diameter, 
while  the  height  of  the  entablature  is  not 
quite  one  quarter  that  of  the  column.  The 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order  are 
the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias  and  of  Erectlieus 
in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
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k'O-nld'-i-um,  «.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  to*. 
(ioii)=a  violet  (Viola  odorata),  and  elfio?  («itiotj 
=  form.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Violaceee,  tribe  Violea, 
closely  allied  to  Viola  proper.  The  species  are 
chiefly  from  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  America. 
lonidium  paryiflofum  and  some  others  ar» 
violent  purgatives  and  emetics.  They  are  use* 
in  the  disease  Elephantiasis  tuberculatn,  and  /. 
parviftorum,  I.  Poaya,  and  /.  Ituba  as  sul'sti- 
lutes  for  ipecacuanha ;  the  last  is  given  ia 
South  America  in  dysentery  and  gout.  1.  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  White  Ipecacuanha. 

1-6  nop'  sid-se,  >.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ionoprisf 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandese. 

i-on-op'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  top  (ion)  =  a  violet,  and 
oi^is  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ionoj>- 
sidae.  It  consists  of  small  epiphytal  orchid* 
from  tropical  America. 

l-O'-ta,  «.  [Gr.  ]  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter 
i,  and  this  being  frequently  indicated  by  a 
dot  under  other  letters  (as  <j>),  known  as  iota 
subscript,  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a  jot,  & 
tittle,  a  very  small  quantity. 

I  6  U,  s.  [See  def.]  A  recognised  contraction! 
for  /  owe  you.  A  paper  with  these  letters  on 
it,  followed  by  an  amount  and  duly  signed. 
It  is  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
to  some  particular  person. 

"  He  teacheth  od  fellowei  to  plaj  tricks  with  Ibclt 
creditors,  who,  instead  of  payments,  write  I  O  17."— 
Breton:  Conrtier  <t  Countryman,  p.  9. 

I'-6-wan,  a.  &  i. 

Am  A*  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iowa,  on* 
of  our  Northern  Central  States. 

B.  As  tubit. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Iowa. 

Ip-e-cac-u-an'-ha  (h  silent),  Ip-e-cac'-a- 

an,  s.    [The  native  Brazilian  name.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  plants  producing  the  drug  de- 
scribed under  2. 

2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  The  dried  root  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha* 
a  cinchonaceous  plant  from  Brazil.    [CEPHAK- 
LIS.]     The  ipecacuanha  from  that  country  ia 
called  annulated,  to  distinguish  it  from  th» 
striated  kind  from  Peru.    It  arrives  from  Rio. 
Janeiro  and  elsewhere  in  contorted    pieces, 
two  to  four  inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a. 
small  quill,  and  knotted.    The  smell  of  ipe- 
cacuanha is  slight,  but  disagreeable ;  the  last* 
bitter,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid.   The  active 
ingredients  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortex.     It 
contains  a  feeble  alkaloid  called  ceretin.    It* 
preparations  are  pills,  powders,  lozenges,  and. 
wine.     In  large  doses  it    is    an  emetic ;    ia 
smaller  ones  it  is  an  expectorant  and  an  altera- 
tive.    It  is  considered  a  specific  in  dysentery. 
"Dover's  powder"  is  a  compound  powder oi 
ipecacuanha  ;  it  is  diaphoretic.    Ipecacuanha* 
made  into  ointment,  is  a  counter-irritant. 

(2)  Various  other  plants  produce  a  similar 
drug,  as,  for  example,  all  the  Alsodincae,  a 
tribe  of  Violaceaj.     So  also  the  root  of  Euphor- 
bia Ipecacuanha  is  said  by  Barton  to  be  at 
least  as  good  as  the  genuine  ipecacuanha. 

IT  The  Ipecacuanha  of  Cayenne  is  lonidium 
Ituba ;  that  of  Guiana  is  the  root  of  BoerhaaviA 
decumbens,  one  of  the  Nyctagos  ;  that  of  Vene- 
zuela is  the  root  of  Sarcostemma  glaucum,  an 
Asclepiad  ;  Black  Peruvian  or  Striated  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  Psychotria  emetica ;  the  False  Ipe- 
cacuanha of  Bourbon  is  Camptocarnus  maurl- 
tianus;  False  Brazilian  Ipecacuanha  is  loni- 
dium, Ipecacuanha;  Undulated  Ipecacuanha 
is  Richardsonia  scabra ;  White  Ipecacuanha  ia 

(1)  lonidium   Ipecacuanha,  (2)    Rtehardsonia 
scabra,  (3)  in  India,  Tylophora  asthmatica,  and 
the  Wild  Ipecacuanha  of  the  West  Indies  ia 
Asclepias    curassavica,    called     also    Bastard 
Ipecacuanha. 

•Ip'-o-cras,  ».    [HippocRAS.] 

Ip-6-mce'-a,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  ty  (i>s),  genlt. 
iiros  (ipos)=  bind  weed;  but  Llddell  &  Scott 
do  not  recognize  this  sense  of  ty  (ips).  [IPS.]1 
They  give  tyo*.  £^05  (tjwos)  -  (1)  the  cork  trea,  • 

(2)  the  ivy  ;  b>oio«  (homoios)  =  similar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacwe,  tribe  Con- 
volvulese.  Sepals  five  ;  corolla  campanulate  j 
stamens  five  ;  style  single  ;  stigma  bilobed  : 
lobes  capitate ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  cell 
two-seeded.  The  species,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  lioth 


boll,  bo^;  ptfut,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  fern;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,   eylst.    ph  -  t, 
-dan.  -tinn  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.   -We.  -die,  <fcc.  =  beL,  del. 
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hemispheres.  About  a  hundred  are  cultivated 
In  gardens  for  their  showy  flowers,  which  are 
an  ornament  to  trellis-work.  Ipomcea  tuberosa, 
the  Spanish  Arbour- vine  of  Jamaica,  furnishes 
a  kind  of  scammony ;  the  root  of  /.  pandurata 
is  employed  in  the  United  States  as  jalap ; 
/.  Batatoides  is  the  Male  Jalap  of  Mestitlan  ; 
/.  Quamaclit  is  sternutatory  ;  I.  Turpethum, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  /.  oper&duta 
are  purgative.  The  foliage  of  /.  maritima.  is 
made  into  a  fomentation,  and  applied  to  joints 
enlarged  by  scrofuln.  The  Sweet  Potato  was 
formerly  called  /.  Batatas,  now  it  is  Batatas 
edulis.  [BATATAS.] 

Ipa,  s.  [Gr.  '<!/  (ips)  =  a  worm  that  eats  horn 
and  wood  ;  also  one  that  eats  vine-buds ;  a 
cynips(?).J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  placed  by 
Stephens  in  the  family  Engidae,  but  now  re- 
moved to  Nitidulidae.  They  have  the  club 
•of  the  antennae  three-jointed,  and  the  last 
joint  of  the  palpi  truncate.  The  species  live 
on  the  sap  of  decaying  trees,  and  are  usually 
found  beneath  loose  bark  where  there  is  an 
exudation  of  sap.  Four  British  species  are 
known,  some  of  them  common.  (Stephens.) 

Ip  -se  dix  -it,  phr.  [Lat.  =  he  himself  said.] 
A  mere  assertion  without  proof. 

Ip  sis-si  ma  veV-ba,  phr.  [Lat.]  The 
very  words  ;  "the  exact  words  or  terms. 

ip'  so  fie  -to,  phr.  [Lat]  By  the  very  act 
or  fact. 

IT-,  pref.  The  form  which  the  prefix  in-  assumes 
before  words  beginning  with  r.  [Iu-,  pref.] 

*  'ir'-a-cund>  o.     [Lat.  iracundus  =  angry.] 
Passionate. 

"  A  spirit  cross-grained,  fantastic,  iracund,  incom- 
patible."— Carlyle:  JIUcellanki,  iv.  87. 

*  ir   a  -  cun    di   oils   ly,  adv.     [As  from  an 
Bug"  iracundious;  -ly.]    Angrily,  passionately. 

"  Drawing  out  his  knife     moat    iracundimuly."— 
Jfaihe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

I-ra'-de,  s.  [Turk.,  from  Arab,  irada  =  will, 
desire.]  A  decree  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

T-raiL, ».  [Eng-  /,  andratZ.]  A  double-headed 
rail  with  flanges  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
on  the  foot  and  tread  ;  hence  like  a  capital  I. 

l-ra'-nl-an,  «.  &  o.  [Pere.  Iran  =  Persia.] 
[ARYAN,  f 

A.  As  subst. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Iran  :  as, 
the  Iranian  languages. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  native  of  Iran. 

Iranian  languages,  s.  pi.  The  Aryan 
as  distinguished  from  the  Turanian  languages. 

i-raS-9i-biT-I-ty,  ».  [Fr.  irascibiUte,  from 
irascible  =  irascible  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  irascibilidad; 
Ital.  irascibilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Irascible  or  easily  excited  to  anger ;  irritability. 


s'-gi  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irascibilis, 
from  irascor  =  to  be  angry  ;  Sp.  irascible ;  Ital. 
irascibile.]  Easily  excited  to  anger ;  choleric, 
hot-tempered,  passionate,  irritable. 

"  The  hasty  and  somewhat  iratclble  blacksmith." 
Long/eUow  :  Evangeline,  1.  3. 

l-ras'-9i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irascible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible  ;  irasci- 
bility. 

l-ras'-9l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irascib(le); ; -ly.]  In 
an  irascible,  choleric,  or  passionate  manner. 

1-rate',  a.  [Lat.  irate,  pa.  par.  of  irascor  = 
to  be  angry.]  Angry,  enraged. 

ire,  s.  [O. Fr.,  from  Lat.  ira.]  Anger,  passion, 
rage,  wrath,  keen  resentment. 

"  The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Bides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing." 

Scott :  Marmion,  II  81. 

*'ire'-ful,  «ire'-full,  a.     [Eng.  ire;  ~ful(l).~\ 
Full  of  ire  or  anger  ;  angry,  wrathful,  enraged. 
"  That  irrful  bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee."  Hhaketp. :  Henry  VI.,  IT.  «. 

*ire'-ful-lyt  adv.     [Eng.  ireful ;  -ly.]     In  an 
ireful  manner ;  with  ire  ;  angrily,  wrathfiilly. 
'• '  "  IrefuUy  enraged,  would  needs  to  open  arms." 

Drayton  :  Paly-Wbian,  s.  4. 

*3tre'-ful-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  ireful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ireful ;  ire,  wrath, 
auger. 

"  Through  irefulneue  and   rashnesse."  —  Uoldyng  ; 
Cmtar,  to.  804. 


i  ren-arch,  s.    [EIRENABCH.] 

i-re'-ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Myth.  :  The  goddess  of  peace. 

2.  Astron. :   An    Asteroid,   the    fourteenth 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  Hiiid,  on  May 
19, 1851. 

*i-ren'-ic,  •i-re'n'-ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  eip^vucds 

(eirenikos)  =  pertaining  to  peace,  peaceful : 
eip»jiT)  (eirene)  =  peace.]  Peaceful,  pacific  ; 
promoting  or  tending  to  promote  peace. 

l-ren'-i-cSn,  s.  [Gr.  e<pT)i/i<co«  (eirenikos).] 
[IRENIC.]  A  proposition,  scheme,  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
peace,  especially  in  the  church.  [EIRENICON.] 

ire -stone,  s.    [Eng.  ir(on);  -stone.] 

M in. :  A  general  term  for  any  hard  rock. 

I'-ri-an,  a.    [Eng.  ir(is);  -an.] 

Anat. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  iris. 
"  The  iris  receives  the  irian  nerves."— Dungliton. 

ir-I-ar'-te'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Juan  Iriarte, 
a  Spanish  amateur  botanist.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Areceae  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  few  species,  all  from  South 
America.  The  hard  outer  wood  of  Iriartea 
exorrhiza,  the  Pashiuba  or  Paxiuba  palm  of 
Brazil,  is  brought  to  the  United  States  and  used 
in  making  umbrella  handles. 

Ir  -I  91501,  ».  [Eng.  IrUk  ;  -ism.]  An  Irish- 
ism (q.v.) ;  any  Irish  peculiarity  of  behaviour. 

I'-rid,  s.    [Lat.   iris  (genit.  iridis);    Gr.  Tpis 
(iris),  genit.  TptSos  (iridos)  =  the  rainbow ;  the 
plants  described  under  2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  circle  round  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  ;  the  iris. 

"  Brown  eyes,  with  a  fine  benignant  light  in  their 
iridt."— C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  v. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  me'uber  of  the  Iridacese  (q.v.). 

(2)  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Iridacese  (q.v.). 

i-rid-a'-9e-»,  i-rid'-e"-»,  *  I'-rid-es,  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  iris  (genit.  iridis).]    [!RID.] 

Bot. :  Irids,  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  more 
rarely  of  undershrabs,  with  tuberous  or 
fibrous  roots ;  leaves  generally  equitant  or 
distichous  ;  bracts  spathaceous  ;  calyx  and 
corolla  adherent  or  coloured ;  petals  three ; 
stamens  three ;  ovary  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  ;  fruit  capsular.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  &c. 

l-rid'  »-a,  s.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid(is) ;  fern, 
adj.  sing,  stiff,  -tea.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rose-spored  Algals,  order 
Ceramiacese,  sub-order  Cerameae,  family  Nema- 
stomidee  or  Cryptonemiaceae.  Iridcea  edulis 
is  sometimes  called  Dulse,  though  the  genuine 
Scottish  Dulse  is  Rhodomenia  palmata. 

i  •  rid  al,  a.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid(is)  =  the 
rainbow  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  rainbow. 

l-rid-ec'-tdme,  s.    [Gr.  Ipis  (iris),  genit.  IpiSos 
(iridos)  =  the  rainbow,  the  iris,  and  eKTo/u.jj  (ek- 
tnme)  —  a  cutting  out :  «<c  (ek)  =  out,  and  re>i/w 
(temno)  —  to  cut.] 
Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  eye. 

I-rid-ec'-to-mjr,  *•    [IRIDECTOME.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  the  iris  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  artificial  pupil. 

ir-id-es'-^e^e,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  *  iri- 
d«sce7is,  pr.  par.  of  *  iridesco  =  to  become  like 
a  rainbow ;  iris  (genit.  iridis)  =  a  rainbow.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  iridescent ;  ex- 
hibition of  colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

ir-id-es'-9ent,  a.  [IRIDESCENCE.]  Prismatic, 
rainbow-like  ;  exhibiting  iridescence. 

"  Here  Gubbio  s  workshops  gleam  and  glow 
With  brilliant  iridescent  dyes." 

LongfeUott:  Keramat, 

1  rid  i  an,  a.  [Lat.  iris,  genit.  irid(is)  SB 
the  rainbow  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a?i.]  Pertaining 
to  the  rainbow.  (Annandale.) 

l-rid-i-6-,  pref.  [IiuoiuM.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

iridio  chlorides,  s.  pi.    [InimuM.] 


l-rid'-i-O-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  7pt«  (iris),  genit. 
tpi6o;  (iridos)  =  a  rainbow,  the  iris,  and  o-xoire'w 
(skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  optical  in- 
strument which  shows  the  inside  of  the  eye, 
used  to  detect  foreign  substances  and  disease. 

l-rid'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  'pi?  (iris)  =  the  rainbow, 
and  eW<K  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element,  symbol 
Ir.  ;  atomic  weight  198 ;  discovered  by  Des- 
cotils  in  1803,  and  by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the 
black    powder  which   remains   when   crude 
platinum   is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochlorio 
acid.    This  powder  is  an  alloy  of  iridium  and 
osmium,  called  iridosmiue  or  osmiridium.    To 
separate  the  iridium  from  the  alloy,  the  black 
powder  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
sodium  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
glass  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  moist 
chlorine  gas  is  transmitted.    The  further  end 
of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  vessel  con- 
taining ammonia.     Iridium  chloride  and  os- 
mium chloride  are  formed  :  the  former  remains 
in  the  tube  in  combination  with  the  sodium 
chloride,  whilst  the  latter,  being  a  volatile 
substance,  is  carried  forward  into  the  receiver 
where  it  is  decomposed  into  osmic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  which  combine  with  the  am- 
monia.    The  iridium  and  sodium  chloride  left 
in  the  tube  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated 
to  dryness.    The  residue,  after  ignition  in  a 
crucible,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  treated  successively  with 
water  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
which  all  impurities  are  removed,  and  the 
metallic  iridium  left  in  a  finely  divided  state. 
Iridium  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  hard  metal, 
fusible,  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  flame  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.    It  is  insoluble  in 
all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat  it  oxidizes  slowly  and  dissolves  in. 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.    Iridium  forms  f»ur 
oxides— IrO,    Ir2O3,    IrO2,    and    1103.      The 
monoxide,  or  hypo-iridious  oxide,  IrO,  is  but 
little  known.     The  sesquioxide,  or  iridiou* 
oxide,  Ir2O3,  is  unstable,  having  a  great  ten- 
dency to  absorb  oxygen  and  become  dioxide. 
The  dioxide,  or  iridic  oxide,  IrO2,  is  the  most 
easily  prepared  and  the  most  stable.     It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iridic  chlo- 
ride, with  an  alkali.     The  trioxide,  or  periridio 
oxide,  IrOs,  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but 
is  found  in  combination  with  potash  as  a  black 
crystalline  powder,  when  iridium  is  fused  with 
nitre.      Iridium   forms  four  chlorides — IrCl; 
IrCl2,  Ir2Cla,  and  IrCU,— but  only  two  of  theni 
have  been  obtained  in  definite  form — viz.,  the 
trichloride,  or  iridious  chloride,  IrgClg,   and 
the    tetrachloride,   or  iridic  chloride,  IrCl4. 
Iridious  chloride  combines  with  other  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  compounds,  called  iridoso- 
chlorides,  which  are  all  olive-green  pulveru- 
lent salts.     Iridic  chloride  also   unites  with 
alkaline   chlorides,    forming   iridio-chlorides, 
which  are  all  of  dark  brown  colour.     There 
are  three  iodides  of  iridium  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  and  three  sulphides  analogous  to 
the  first  three  oxides.    Iridic  solutions  give, 
with  ammonium  or  potassium  chloride,  a  crys- 
talline precipitate,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  platinum  precipitate  by  its  reddish-brown, 
colour. 

2.  Min. :  The  Native  Iridium  of  Jameson 
is  Iridosmine  (q.v.). 

1  -  lid  -  8s'  -  mine.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  irid(ium)  ; 
osm(ium),  with  suff.  -ine  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  hexagonal  opaque  mineral  of  tin- 
white  or  light  steel-gray  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  Hardness,  6  to  7;  sp.  gr.,  19'30  to 
21-12.  Compos. :  iridium,  43'28  to  70'40  ; 
osmium,  17'20  to  40'85,  &c.  Found  with 
platinum  in  Choco  in  South  America,  also  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  Australia.  Varieties 
Newjanskite  and  Sisserskite.  (Dana.) 

i'-ris  (pi.  I'-ri-des),  *.    [Lat.  tris  =  Gr.  tpte 

(iris)  =  rainbow.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  rainbow. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  coloured  portion  of  the  eye 
surrounding  the  black  central  pupil.    It  con- 
sists of  three   layers,  an  anterior  epithelial 
layer,  a  posterior  layer  of  pigment  called  the 
uvea,  and  a  middle  fibrous  layer. 

2.  Bot. :   The  typical   genus  of  the  order 
Iriduceaj  (q.v.).     The  perianth  is  regular,  its 
segments  unequal ;   sepals    large,    stipulate, 
reflexed  ;  petals  smaller,  sub-erect,  stipulate ; 
stigmas  three,  very  broad,    petaloid.     About 
forty-eight  are  known,  all  from   the   north 
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temperate  zone.  Two  are  British,  Iris  Pseuda- 
coras,  the  Yellow  Flag,  common  on  river 
banks,  canals,  &c.,  and  /.  fcetidissima,  the 
Fetid  Tree  or  Roast-beef  plant,  with  blue 
purple  flowei-s,  and  occurring  chiefly  in  chalk 
or  limestone  districts.  Other  species  are  es- 
capes. The  roasted 
seeds  of  I.  P<euda- 
ixirus  are  like  coffee. 
It  is  a  diuretic  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  as 
are  /.  tuberosa,  I.  ver- 
sicolor,  and  /.  vertui. 
I.  Florentina  fur- 
nishes the  violet- 
*cented  orris  -  root, 
which  is  slightly 
stimulating.  It  is 
used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sweet-  IRIS. 
acented  otto  of  roses. 

/.  ensata  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  the  irisa 
root  of  India.  Dr.  Stewart  says  that  it  is  used 
«xternally  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  In 
Clmmha  the  root  and  leaves  are  given  in  fever. 
The  purple  flowers  of  /.  germaniat  and  /.  sibi- 
rii-a,  treated  with  lime,  furnish  a  green  colour. 
/.  sibirica  is  anti-syphilitic  ;  /.  fcetidissima  is 
•aid  to  be  a  cure  for  scrofula. 

U  The  Peacock  Iris  is  the  genus  Vieus- 
aeuxia,  the  Scorpion  Iris  /.  alata,  and  the 
Snake' s-head  Iris  /.  tuberosa,  or  Hermodactylus 
tuberosus.  Tlie  name  iris  is  given  to  the  genus 
because  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
colours  in  the  tlowers. 

3.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  7]. 

iris  diaphragm,  ». 

Optics:  A  contractile  diaphragm,  simulat- 
ing the  action  of  the  natural  iris,  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  aperture  in  a  microscope 
through  which  light  passes. 

Iris  disease,  3.  A  skin  disease  (herpes 
iris),  appearing  generally  on  the  back  of  the 
hands,  and  especially  affecting  children  and 
fair  women.  It  extends  in  a  radiated  manner 
in  different  shades  of  red,  whence  the  name 
iris. 

iris-root, *. 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  The  same  as  ORRIS-ROOT 
(q.v.). 

*  I'-rfs-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  iris;  -ated.]  Ex- 
hibiting the  prismatic  colours  ;  resembling 
the  rainbow. 

5'-rI-scdpe,  s.    [Gr.  Tp«  (iris)  =  the  rainbow, 

and  crxoneui  (skopeo)  =  to  behold.] 

Mach. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Reade  for  exhibiting  the  prismatic  colours. 
It  consists  of  a  plate  of  polished  black  glass, 
having  its  surface  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
soap,  and  dried  by  wash-leather.  If  the  breath 
be  directed  through  a  tube  upon  the  glass,  the 
vapour  will  be  deposited  in  coloured  rays. 

i'-rlsed,  a.  [Eng.  iris;  -ed.]  Containing  col- 
ours like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

iV-ish,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  yrisc.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or  its  inhabitants  ; 
like  an  Irishman. 

"  Those  early  colonists  who  were  proverbially  said  to 
have  become  more  Irith  than  Irishmen." — ttacaulay  : 
BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
[ERSE.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Ireland ;  in  the  pi.,  the  people 
cf  Ireland. 

2.  The  Irish  language. 

*  3.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 
Irish  Church,  s.    [CHURCH  OF  IRELAND.] 
Irish-elk,  s.    [ELK.] 
Irish-elm,  s. 
Sot, :  Ulmus  montana  nigra. 
Irish  famine-fever,  s.  [FAMINE-FEVER.] 
Irish-furze,  s. 
Bot.  :  Ulex  strictus. 
Irish-heath,  s. 
Bot. :  Menziesia  polijblia. 
Irish-moss,  s.    [CARAGHEEN.] 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  s. 
Eccltsiol.  <e  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Presbyterian  Church, 
formerly  called  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  as  having 


Its  strength  mainly  within  that  province  of 
Ireland.  Its  members  are  mostly  descended 
from  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  came 
over  by  invitation  of  James  I.,  between  1609 
and  1612,  to  colonize  Ulster.  [IRISH  SOCIETY.] 
The  Church  still  remains  identical  in  doctrine 
with  the  Scottish  Establishment.  In  1672 
Charles  II.  conferred  upon  its  members  a  small 
"  Regium  Donum"  (Royal  Gift).  Tiiis  having 
lapsed,  was  revived  by  William  III.  in  1690, 
and  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act  in  1871.  Compensation  was  given 
by  the  Act  to  the  then  living  ministers  en- 
titled to  the  gift.  By  the  spontaneous  transfer- 
ence of  this  money  to  the  synod,  the  nucleus 
of  a  sustentatiou  fund  was  obtained,  and  soon 
considerably  developed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. By  the  census  of  1881  the  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland  amounted  to  485,503,  the 
vast  majority  belonging  to  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  that  year  it  had  36  presby- 
teries, 621  ministers,  557  congregations,  103,548 
communicants,  78,820  families,  8,514  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  87,047  Sunday-scholars. 
It  raised  for  all  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses £140,749. 

Irish  Society,  s. 

Hist. :  A  committee  of  citizens  belonging  to 
twelve  London  Companies,  invited  by  James  I. 
in  1613  to  take  part  in  cultivating  the  confis- 
cated lands  in  Ulster,  which,  to  the  extent 
of  511,465  acres,  had  become  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  society  in  large  measure  built 
Londonderry,  though  walls  and  bastions  had 
been  erected  there  as  early  as  1609.  They 
largely  colonized  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
London  companies.  The  full  title  of  the 
society  is  the  Honourable  Irish  Society. 

Irish-whin,  s.    [IRISH-FURZE.] 

Ir'-ish-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Irish ;  -ism.]  A  mode 
of  expression  or  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ; 
an  iricism. 

ir'-ish-man,  s.  [Eng.  Irish,  and  man.]  A 
native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

*  Ir'-ish-rjr,  s.    [Eng.  Irish;  -ry.]    The  people 
of  Ireland,  as  opposed  to  the  English  settlers, 
known  as  the  Englishry. 

"Choosing  rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  waves  than 
the  exasperated  friihry."—Maatulai/:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch. 

ir'-ite,  s.    [Lai.  iris  =  Gr.  Tpw  (iris)  =  the  rain- 
bow ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Chromate  (q.v.). 

i-ri'-tis,  i-rid-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  !pi?  (iris),  genit. 
Zpiios  (iridos);  suff.  -i<is(q.v.).J 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  iris,  accom- 
panied by  vascularity,  change  in  colour  and 
appearance,  irregularity  and  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  with  a  visible  and  varying  amount 
of  lymph  deposited  in,  on,  and  round  the  iris. 

*  irk,  *  irk  en,  *  yrke,  *  irk-yn,  v .t.  &  i. 

[Sw.  yrka  =  to  urge,  to  press,  from  the  same 
root  as  work  and  urge.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  ;  to  weary  ;  to  be  irk- 
some or  wearisome  to.    (Now  only  used  im- 
personally.) 

"  It  irk*,  high  Dame,  my  npble  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  sword*." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Liat  Minstrel,  iv.  21. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tired  or 
weary. 

"To  preche  also  thon  myght  not  yrke."—Myrc  :  In- 
ttructioni/or  Parish  Prieitt,  526. 

irk -some,  *  yrke-some,  a.  [Eng.  irk; 
-some.] 

1.  Wearisome,  tiring,  tedious  ;  tiresome  by 
long  continuance  or  repetition. 

"  No  higher  recouipeuce  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irktome  toil 
Full  oft  procured." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  Till. 

*  2.  Sorrowful,  sad,  weary. 

*  3.  Weary ;  tired. 

"  YrTuvmt  of  life  and  too  long  lingring  night" 

Speruer  :f.  <£,  I.  ii.  6. 

Irk  some  ly,  *  irk'-som-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
irksome;  -ly.]  In  an  irksome,  tedious,  wean- 
some  or  tiresome  manner. 

"Abarof  Iron «o irtoamly  long."— Guardian,  No.  143. 

Irk  some  ness,  •  yrke  som  nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  irksome  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irksome  ;  tedUwsness,  wearisomeness. 

"  The  irktamenti*  and  weariness  of  a  mind  ruffled  by 
resentment."— Jleid :  Eoay*;  on  the  Active  Poteen, 
ch.  v. 


iron  (as  I -era;,  *iren,  *yren,  *yrune, 
*  yron.  *  yrun,  *  yzen,  s.  &  o.  [A.8.,  as 
subst.,  iren,  yren,  isen,  irsern,  as  adj.,  iren, 
yren,  isen,  isern  ;  Q.  S.  isarn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  isarn, 
isan,  isen;  M.  H.  Ger.  Isen;  N.  H.  Ger.  eisen; 
Dut.  ysen;  Goth,  eisarn ;  IceLjarn;  Dan.  & 
8w.  jern ;  IT.  iarran,  earran,  iarun ;  GaeL, 
as  subst.,  iaruinn,  iaruach,  as  adj.,  taruin*, 
iaruach ;  Wei.  haiarn  ;  Arm.  houarn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

(2)  An  article  made  of  iron  ;  spec.,  one  for 
ironing  clothes. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  strong,  hard,  or  unyielding. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide, 
Fe«  Oz,  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
plants. 

2.  Chem. :  Ferrum,  a  metallic  tetrad  ele- 
ment, symbol  Fe,  atomic  weight  56',  sp.  grav. 
of  pure  iron  7  '8.    Iron  occurs  nearly  pure 
or   alloyed   with    nickel   in  meteorites,   out 
is  generally  found  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen and  as  a  carbonate.     It  is  widely  diffused 
in  rocks,  and  often  forms  the  chief  colouring 
matter  of  clays  and  sands.     It  also  occurs 
combined  with  sulphur.     The  chief  ores  ujed 
for  the   manufacture  of  iron  are  Magnetite, 
Haematite,  Brown  oxide,   Spathic   ore,   and 
Clay  ironstone.    The  ore  is  first  calcined,  to 
expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  most  of 
the  sulphur,  and  to  convert  the  oxides  to 
peroxide,  which  prevents  the  waste  of  iron  in, 
the  form  of  slag.    The  calcined  ore  is  then 
smelted,  with  the  addition  of  coke  and  lime- 
stone ;  the  limestone  unites  with  the  silica 
present  and  forms  a  fusible  slag,  whilst  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
carbon  monoxide.     [BLAST  -  FURNACE.]     The 
iron  thus  obtained  is  called  cast  or  pig  iron, 
and  is  very  impure.    Pure  iron  is  prepared  by 
placing  four  parts  of  line  iron  wire,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  one  part  of  black  oxide  of  iron  in 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  covering  it  with  a 
mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and  potassium 
carbonate  in  the  proportions  used  for  glass- 
making  ;  a  cover  is  then  closely  applied  and 
the  crucible  exposed  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture.    Iron  is  a  soft,  tough,  tenacious,  malle- 
able, ductile,  white  metal,  not  acted  ujxin  by 
dry  air;  but  it  rusts  in  moist  air  containing 
carbonic  acid,  forming  a  hydrate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide.     When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it 
is  coated  with  black  magnetic  oxide,  Fe3O4. 
It   burns  in  oxygen  gas,  black  oxide  being 
formed.     Red-hot  iron  decomposes  water,  hy- 
drogen being  given  off.     Iron  is  magnetic  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen.    Iron  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  fer- 
rous oxide  FeO  and  ferric  oxide  Fe2Os.   Inter- 
mediate oxides  are  also  known.     The  salts  of 
iron  have  already  been  described.      The  al- 
chemists   represented   it    by  the    symbol  of 
Mars  <J.    [FERROUS,  FERRIC,  WBOUGHT-IRON, 
STEEL.] 

3.  Geol. :   Iron  is  widely  diffused  through 
the    rocks.     Many  are    coloured   red   by   it* 
oxides.    It  is  also  deposited  from  ferruginous 
springs.    [IKON-ORE  ;  Boo  IRON-ORE.] 

4.  Hist.  :  Iron  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
early  as  Gen.  iv.  '22.    Tubal  Cain  is  described 
as  having  been  an  "instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  (copper)  and  iron."  On  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  butchers  are  depicted 
as  sharpening  their  knives  on  -a  round  liar  of 
metal  which,  from  being  blue,  is  assumed  to 
be  iron.     The  steel  weapons  in  the  time  of 
Rameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue.    There 
are  with  them  the  representations  of  bronze 
weapons,  which  are  painted  red.     (IRON  AOB 
(2).  ]    Iron  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Mount  Ida  about  B.C.  1406.    The  Romans 
early  knew  it.    There  is  so  much  iron  ore  in 
India  that  it  must  have  been  known  from 
remote  times.  Iron  mines  came  into  operation 
in  Britain  B.C.  54,  and  still  continue  highly 
productive.    The  United  States  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  iron,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
largely  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  while  now  a 
large  product  Is  yielded  by  the  mines  of  Michi- 
gan, West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  some  other 
states.    In  Missouri  whole  mountains  of  iron 
ore  exist.    I  tg  production  from  the  ores  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  substitution  of  coal  for 
wood  as  fuel  and  the  employment  of  the  hot  blast 
furnaces.    The  Bessemer  process  of  converting 
crude  irou  into  steel  was  discovered  in  1S56. 
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5.  Afire. :  Native  iron  occurs  in  masses  or 
Smaller  portions  in  meteorites.    It  is  nearly 
pure,  still  it  contains  one  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Of  nickel  with  traces  of  cobalt,  manganese, 
tin,  copper,  chromium,  phosphorus,  <fec.  Whe- 
ther unmeteoric  native  iron  exists  is  doubtful. 
Specimens  of  ore  so  pure  as  to  admit  of  direct 
forging  into  horseshoes  have  been  mined  at 
Shepherd's  Mountain,  in  the  Iron  Mountain 
district  of  Missouri,  U.S.    [METEOR'TE.] 

6.  Pharm. :   In  the  haematin  or  colouring 
matter  of  the   blood    G^  per  cent,  is  iron. 
When  anaemia  occurs,  the  administration  of 
iron  is  of    much  use.     It  acts  also  on    the 
nervous  system.     It  often,  however,  causes 
constipation,  and  sometimes  also  stains  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.    It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  reduced   iron   lozenges,   saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron,  compound  mixture  of  iron, 
a  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  &c. 

If  (1)  Iron  Alum  =  Halotrichite ;  Iron  and 
Manganese  Tungstate  —  Wolfram  ;  Iron  Anti- 
monial  Sulphuret  —  Berthierite  ;  Iron  Apatite 
e=  Zwieselite  ;  Iron  Arsenate  =  (1)  Pharmacosi- 
derite,  (2)  Seorodite  ;  Iron  Arsenide  =  Lolin- 
gite ;  Iron  Borate=  Ludwigite  or  Lagonite  ; 
Iron  Carbonate  =  Chalybite  or  Siderite ;  Iron 
Chromate  =  Chromite  ;  Iron  Gymnite  =  Hy- 
drophite ;  Iron  Magnetic  Oxide  =  Magnetite; 
Iron  Phosphate  =  (1)  Vivianite,  (2)  Ludlamite  ; 
Iron  Pyrites  =  Pyrites,  or  Pyrite  (q.v.)  ;  Iron 
Sesquioxide  =  (1)  Hsematite,  (2)  Gothite,  (3) 
Limonite,  (4)Turgite ;  Iron  Silicate  =  Lievrite ; 
Iron  Sinter  =  Pitticite  ;  Iron  Sulphate  =  Mel- 
anterite ;  Iron  Sulphide  =  (1)  Pyrites,  (2)  Mar- 
casite,  (3)  Pyrrhotite  ;  Iron  Ttingstate  =  Wol- 
fram ;  Iron  Vitriol  =  Melanterite. 

(2)  Carburet  of  Iron  =  Graphite ;  Chloride  of 
Iron  =  Molysite ;  Columbate  of  Iron  =  Tanta- 
lite  ;  Cupreous  Arsenate  or  Arseniate  of  Iron 
=  Seorodite ;  Diarsenate  of  Iron  =  Pitta- 
cite  ;  Magnetic  Iron-ore  —  Magnetite ;  Meteoric 
or  Native  Iron  [II.  5] ;  Olagist  Iron  =  Hsema- 
tite ;  Oxalate  of  Iron  =  Humboldtine  ;  Oxide 
of  Iron  =  Haematite  ;  Oxydulated  Iron  =  Mag- 
netite ;  Iron  Sulphate  =  Melanterite  ;  Tanta- 
late  of  Iron  =  Tantalite ;  Titaniferous  Iron  = 
Menaccanite. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :   Made   of   iron ;    consisting   to   a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  of  iron. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  iron  in  hardness.      [IRON- 
SOUND.] 

"Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  XTT. 

(2)  In  hardness  and  inflexibility. 

"  While  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  «. 

(3)  In  heaviness  ;  in  mental  dulness.    [!RON- 

ITTED.] 
"  Him  Death's  iron  sleep  oppressed."  Philip*. 

(4)  In  power  of  endurance,  in  permanence. 

(5)  In  absence  of  feeling. 

(6)  In  wickedness.     [!RON-AOE,  1.] 

(7)  In  wretchedness. 

If  (1)  In  irons :  With  iron  fetters  on  the 
hands,  the  feet,  or  both. 

(2)  To  have  many  irons  in  the  fire :  To  carry 
out  many  projects  at  the  same  time. 

Iron  age, .-. 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  last  of  the  four  great 
ages  of  the  world  described  by  Hesiod,  Ovid, 
&c.    It  was  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
abounding  oppression,  vice,  and  misery. 

2.  Scientific  archceol. :  An  age,  the  third  in 
succession,  in  which  weapons  and  many  other 
Implements  began  to  be  made  of  iron,  stone 
having  been  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  first, 
and  bronze  in  the  second.  As  the  advancement 
of  each  tribe  or  people  is  not  necessarily  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Iron  Age  probably  did  not  begin  everywhere 
simultaneously.     In  Denmark,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  adjacent  regions,  it  may  have 
commenced  about  the  Christian  era. 

Iron-bark,  iron-bark  tree,  s. 

Dot. :  (1)  Various  Eucalypti :  E.  resinifera, 
E.  leucoxylon,  E.  melanophhia,  &c. ;  (2)  Sider- 
•xylon. 

Iron-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  an 
Iron  shell  and  strap. 

iron-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  of  iron  sheets, 
riveted  together. 

iron-bottle,  s.     An  iron  bottle  with  a 
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screw-plug,  for  holding  quicksilver.  It  is 
made  by  swaging  and  drawing  from  a  disc  of 
tough  wrought-iron.  After  being  brought  by 
swaging  to  the  form  of  an  open-ended  cylinder, 
it  is  put  on  a  steel  mandrel  and  driven  through 
holes  of  decreasing  dimensions  till  it  becomes  a 
long  cylinder.  The  neck  is  pressed  and  twisted 
into  shape,  and  fitted  with  a  screw-stopper. 

iron-bound,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Bound  with  iron. 

2.  Fig. :  Surrounded  or  bounded  with  rocks  : 
as,  an  iron-bound  shore. 

iron-cage,  s. 

Hist. :  A  cage  of  iron  for  the  confinement  of 
criminals.  Louis  XI.  of  France  imprisoned 
the  Cardinal  de  Balue  in  one  of  eight  feet 
square  for  an  act  of  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  and,  by  one  account,  Timur  similarly 
treated  the  Sultan  Bayazid  I.,  after  taking 
him  captive. 

iron-cased,  a.  Cased  with  iron ;  iron- 
clad. 

iron  chamber,  s. 

Puddling:  That  portion  of  the  puddling- 
furnace  in  which  the  iron  is  worked  ;  the  re- 
verberatory-chamber,  the  charge-chamber. 

iron-chlorides,  s.  pi.  [FERRIC-CHLORIDE  ; 
FERROUS-CHLORIDE.  ] 

iron-cross,  s.    A  cross  of  iron. 
If  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross : 
Her.  &  Hist. :  A  Prussian  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  in  1813. 

iron-crown,  s.  A  crown  of  gold  set  with 
jewels,  made  origin- 
ally for  the  kings  of 
Lombardy,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  en- 
closed within  its 
round  a  circlet  of 
iron,  said  to  have 
been  forged  from  one 
of  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  Purist 
It  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  the  holder 
sovereignty  over  all  Italy. 

J  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  with  it  at 
Milan  on  May  26,  1805. 

iron-earth,  s.    [BLUE  IRON-EARTH.] 

iron-fiddle,  s.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
iron  wire,  of  different  lengths,  fixed  at  one 
end,  by  whose  vibration  notes  are  produced. 
(Kossiter.) 

iron-fisted,  a.  Close-fisted,  niggardly, 
covetous,  miserly. 

iron-founder,  »,  One  who  makes  iron 
castings. 

iron-foundry,  iron  foundery,  s.    A 

place  where  iron  castings  are  made. 

*  iron-framed,  a.     Made  or  framed  of 
iron ;  hardy. 

iron-froth,  «. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Hsematite. 
iron-furnace,  s. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  in  which  iron-ore  or  the 
metal  is  exposed  to  heat.  The  purposes  and 
construction  are  various. 

iron-glance,  s. 

Min. :  A  crystallized  variety  of  Haematite. 
Called  also  Specular  Iron  (q.v.). 

iron-gray,  a.  <fc  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  grayish  hue,  approximating 
to  the  colour  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  gray  hue,  approximating  to 
the  colour  of  freshly-fractured  iron. 

*  iron-handed,  a.    Harsh,  severe,  cruel. 
iron-hat,  a. 

Old  armour :  A  headpiece  of  iron,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  hat,  and  worn  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  seventeenth  century ;  a  steel-hat. 

iron-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  harsh, 
unfeeling,  cruel. 

"  Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted, 
Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards." 

Cowper  :  Negro 'i  Complaint. 

iron-horse,  s. 

1.  A  railway-engine. 

2.  A  bicycle,  or  other  velocipede. 

"  Mr.  S.  started  on  his  third  day's  Journey  of  the  650 
miles  ride  on  Ms  'iron-horte."—Echo,  Oct.  29,  1875. 


iron-iodide,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  Ft^  or  Fel2- 

2.  Pharm. :   It  may  be  made  into  a  syrup 
and  a  pill.     Given  in  scrofula,  phthisis,  &c. 

iron-liquor,  s.  Acetate  of  iron  ;  used  a* 
a  mordant  by  dyers  and  calico-printers. 

iron-lord,  s.    A  great  ironmaster. 
iron-man,  s. 

Cotton-mnntif. :  A  name  applied  to  the  self- 
acting  mule  invented  in  1825  by  Roberts,  of 
Manchester. 

iron-mask,  & 

Hist. :  A  mask,  not  really  of  iron,  but  of  black 
velvet,  worn  by  a  mysterious  state  prisoner  ip 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Who  he 
was  is  an  unsolved  historical  problem. 

Iron  natrolite,  s. 

Min. :  A  dark-green,  opaque  variety  of  Na- 
trolite, having  a  fourth  of-the  alumina  replaced 
by  oxide  of  iron. 

iron-ochre,  «. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Haematite. 
iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  Various  minerals  containing  so  large 
an  amount  of  iron  in  their  composition  as  t« 
be  suitable  for  smelting.  The  chief  are  haema- 
tite, limonite,  and  clay-ironstone,  which  occui 
in  extensive  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  Argillaceous  Iron-ore  =  Clay  Ironstone 
(q.v.)  ;  Arsenicated  Iron-ore  =  Pharmacosi- 
derite  ;  Axotomous  Iron-ore  =  Menaccanite ; 
for  Bog  Iron-ore,  see  Boo ;  Brown  Iron-ore  = 

(1)  Limonite,  (2)  Gothite  ;   Calcareous  Iron- 
ore  =  Siderite ;   Clay  Iron-ore  —  Clay  Iron- 
stone ;  Green  Iron-ore  =  Dufrenite  ;   Jaspery 
Iron-ore  =  a  jaspery-looking  red  variety  of 
Clay  Ironstone,  and  Lenticular  Iron-ore  one 
with  minute  flattened  concretions  ;  Magnetic 
Iron-ore  --  Magnetite  ;  Micaceous  Iron-ore  = 
Haematite  ;   Oohreous  Iron-ore  =  (1)  Hsema- 
tite, (2)  Gothite ;  Octahedral  Iron-ore  =  Mag- 
netite ;  Pitchy  Iron-ore  =  Pitticite ;  Red  Iron- 
ore  =  Hsematite ;  Sparry  Iron-ore  =  Siderite  ; 
Specuhtr  Iron-ore  =  Haematite  ;    Titaniferoua 
Iron-ore  =  Menaccanite.    (Dana.) 

iron-paper,  s.  A  name  given  to  ex- 
tremely thin  sheet-iron,  which  has  been  rolled 
thinner  than  the  finest  tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe,  *.  A  pipe  or  tube  made  of 
iron. 

iron-pyrites,  ».    [MENACCANITE.] 

*!f  Maguetic  Iron-pyrites  =  (1)  Pyrrhotite, 

(2)  Troilite ;  Prismatic,  or  White  Iron-pyrites 
=  Marcasite. 

iron-rations,  s.  pi.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  supplies  taken  and  carried  by  the  troops 
themselves  on  service  beyond  the  sea,  when 
detached  from  their  transport.  The  ordinary 
iron  rations  for  two  days  should  be  2  Ibs.  of 
preserved  meat  and  2  Ibs.  of  biscuits,  supple- 
mented in  such  a  manner  as  circumstances 
admit.  (Voyle.) 

iron  rutile,  *. 

Min. :  The  ferriferous  variety  of  Rutile 
(q.v.). 

iron-sand,  s. 

Min. :  (1)  Menaccanite  ;  (2)  Magnetite. 

iron-sheathed,  a.  Sheathed  or  cased 
in  iron  ;  iron-cased,  ironclad. 

iron-shod,  a,.    Shod  with  iron. 
iron-shrub,  s, 

Bot.  :  Sauvagesia  erecta. 

iron  -  sulphates,  s.  pi.  [FERRIC -SUL- 
PHATE ;  FERROUS-SULPHATE.] 

iron  -  sulphides,  s.  pi.  [FERROUS-SUL- 
PHIDE.] 

iron-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Siderodendron,  (2)  Parrotia  persica. 

iron-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vernonia. 

*  iron-witted,  a.    Unfeeling,  insensible 

"  I  will  converse  with  iron-mtted  fools." 

Shaketp.  :  JUchard  III.,  Iv.  S. 

iron  (as  I'-ern),  v.t.    [IRON,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 

2.  To  shackle  or  fetter  with  irons  ;  to  hand* 
cuff. 


C&tc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  lew. 
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3.  To  smooth  with  a  smoothing-iron. 

••  Little  starched  Juhuny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he  found, 
His  wavat-strlng  new  ironed." 

Rochester  :  Trial  of  the  Poettfor  the  Rnyi. 

Iron  clad  (iron  as  i  era),  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  clad.] 

A.  As  sulst.  :  The  system  of  plating  ships 
with  iron  was  first  tried  on  some  of  the  French 
floating  batteries  used  at  Kinburn  in  1855  ; 
but,  though  the  results  were  satisfactory,  no 
advance  was  made  until  1858,  when  the  French 
again  took  the  lead  with  the   "  Gloire,"  but 
were  quickly  followed   by  the   first   English 
armoured  vessels  of  the  "  Warrior"  class,  to 
which  were  added,  to  strengthen  the  ironclad 
fleet,  altered  wooden  line-of-battle  ships,  such 
as  the  "  Royal  Alfred,"  which  were  cut  down 
and  plated.    All  the  early  vessels  were  con- 
structed of  wood,  but  the  later  specimens  have 
been  built  of  iron  framing,  and  few  of  the 
modern  ships  are  alike.     None  of  the  early 
irou-clads  mentioned  were  tested  in  actual  war- 
fare, the  first  battle  of  iron-clads  taking  place 
between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  in   the 
early  days  of  our  Civil  War.     The  test  here 
applied  demonstrated  that  the  days  of  wooden 
war-ships  were  at  an  end,  and  this  fact  was 
still  further  indicated  by  later  events  of  the 
Civil  War.    Siuce  itsclosethe  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  busy  building^  iron-clad  vessels,  of 
various  patterns,  and  increasing  the  thickness 
of  protective  armor,  as  the  power  of   rifled 
cannon  increased.     From  war  vessels  with  3 
or  4  inches  of  iron  casting,  the  thickness  has 
gradually  increased,  until  vessels  are  now  afloat 
with  protective  armor  24  inches  thick,  and  with 
turrets  plated  with  36  inches  of  iron.    Costly 
experiments  of  Ihis  kind  were  entered  into  by 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  <ic.,  while  the 
United  State*  held  aloof,  quietly  watching  the 
products  of  European  ravy  yards  as  one  by  one 
they  were  rendered  of  questionable  value  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  penetrative  power  of 
the  great  cannon  now  produced.     About  ten 
years  ago  this  country  actively  began  to  build 
a  new  navy,  and  has  now  afloat  a  fleet  of  iron- 
clads of  the  finest  description  yet  made,  and 
steadily  growing  ia   numbers.    In  armoring 
these  vessels  some  highly  useful  lessons  have 
been  learned.    Steel  replaced  iron  ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  even  a  great  thickness  of 
steel  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  power  of 
our  great  rifled  guns,  new  experiments  were 
made,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  nickel- 
steel,  of  remarkable  resisting  powers,  and  of 
methods  of  hardening  the  surface  of  plates  so 
effective  that  for  the  present  the  armor  has 
won    the    battle,    some    of    the    newly-built 
American  iron-clads  being  impenetrable  by  the 
ball  of  any  cannon  now  in  existence.    The 
term    iron-clad    has    now    largely    become  a 
misnomer.    Not  only  are  many  of  the  vessels 
so  entitled  built  of  steel,  but  steel  has  replaced 
iron    generally    in    their   armor,    hence    the 
phrase  steel-clad  has  Income  a  more  correct 
designation.    The  monitor  idea  which  played 
BO  interesting  a  part  in  our  Civil  War,  has 
largely    gone  out    of   use,  the    unseaworthy 
character  of  the  low-decked  monitors  being  a 
serious  defect  in  their  navigation.    The  original 
monitor  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  storm. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Armour-plated  ;  strengthened 
with  plates  of  iron  to  resist  artillery. 

iron-er,  (Iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron,  v.  ; 
-*r.]  One  who  irons. 

•  iron-flint  (iron  as  I'-ern),  *.     [Eng.  iron, 
andjlint.J 
Min.  :  Ferruginous  quartz. 

Iron  heads  (iron  as  i  era),  «.  pi.    [Eng. 

iron,  and  kmtls.] 
Bot.  :  Centdnrea  nigra. 

f-ron  ic,  i-rSn'-ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  ironigue, 
from  Low  Lat.  ironicus,  from  Gr.  eiptowKo? 
(eironikos)  =  dissembling  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  ironico.] 

1.  Pertaining    to,    containing,  or  of    the 
nature  of  irony  ;  saying  one  thing  and  mean- 
Ing  another. 

"  The  ione  which  Niebuhr  calls  ironical  Is  rather 
that  of  indifference  and  uncertainty."—  Lemt:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hitt.  (1855).  i.  252. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  using  irony. 


'-fc-al-ly^  adv.      [Eng.   ironical;   -ly.] 
In  an  ironical  manner  ;  with  irony. 

i-ron'-ic-al-ness,  *.  .  [Eng.  ironical  ;  -nets.} 
The  qualify  or  state  of  being  ironical. 

iron-Ing  (iron  as  i-ern),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[IRON,  v.] 


A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  smoothing  clothes, 
Ac.,  with  an  iron. 

ironing-board,  ». 

Domestic:  A  board  for  laundry  Ironing, 
sometimes  having  a  special  sliape,  as  for 
shirt-fronts,  &c.  [SLEEVE-BOARD.] 

ironing-lathe,  .-. 

Hat-making:  A  machine  having  mandrels 
carrying  blocks  on  which  hats  are  mounted 
for  ironing. 

ironing-machine,  ».  A  machine  for 
ironing  clothes,  &c.  Specific  forms  are  made 
for  laundry  work,  for  hat-ironing,  for  hosiery, 
and  for  tailors. 

'  iron  Ish  (iron  as  i'-ern),  a.  [Eng.  iron; 
-ish.]  Somewhat  resembling  iron. 

"  Some,  who  did  thrust  a  probe  or  little  stick  into  a 
chink  of  the  coffin,  which  bringing  ..t  some  moisture 
with  it.  found  it  of  an  ironiiAtast*."—  Wood:  Athena 
Oxon. ;  John  Colet. 

*l'-r6n-Ist,*.  [Eng.  iron(y)  ;-ist.]  One  given 
to  using  irony  ;  one  who  deals  in  irony. 

"To  »end  to  the  metaphorist  for  his  allegories,  to 
the  ironist  for  his  sarcasms,  &c."  —  Jtartinui  Scrib- 
lerut :  Art  of  Sinkiny,  ch.  xlii. 

iron  mas  ter  (iron  as  i  era),  s.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  master.]  A  manufacturer  of  iron. 

iron  mori  gcr  (iron  as  i  era),  .'.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  monger.]  One  who  deals  in  iron 
wares  or  hardware. 

"  Obvious  In  the  shops  of  blacksmiths,  locksmiths, 
gunsmiths,  cutlers,  clockmaken,  tronmongert,  and 
others.'  —Boyle  :  Workt,  ill.  48S. 

H  The  Ironmongers'  Company  is  one  of  the 
London  City  Companies.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  IV.  in  1463. 

iron  moh  ger  y  (iron  as  i  era),  *.  [Eng. 
ironmonger;  -y.]  Ironware;  hardware;  such 
iron  goods  as  are  usually  kept  for  sale  in 
shops. 

iron  mould  (iron  as  i'-ern),  *.  [Eng. 
iron,  and  mould.]  A  spot  on  cloth  caused  by 
iron  rust. 

iron  mould  (iron  as  i'-ern),  v.t.  [IRON- 
MOULD,  s.]  To  spot  or  stain  cloth,  &c.,  by 
touching  it  with  iron  rust 

*  iron-sick  (iron  as  i'-ern),  o.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  sick.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  the 
bolts  and  nails  have  become  so  corroded  or 
eaten  with  rust  that  she  begins  to  leak. 

iron-side  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  side.]  Originally  one  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army  ;  a  hardy  veteran. 

iron-smith  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  smith.]  One  who  works  in  iron,  as  a 
blacksmith,  locksmith,  &c. 

iron-stone  (iron  as  i'-ern),  3.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  stone.] 

Min. :  A  "stone"  or  mineral  into  the  com- 
position of  which  iron  largely  enters. 

H  (1)  For  Clay  Ironstone,  cee  CLAY. 

(2)  Blue  Clay  Ironstone  =  Vivianite  ; 
Brown  Clay  Ironstone  exists  in  compact 
masses,  or  in  concretionary  nodules ;  it  may 
be  pisolitic  or  oolitic.  (Dana.) 

ironstone-china,  s.  One  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Wedgwood  to  the  ceramic  ait. 
The  materials  of  the  Staffordshire  ware  are 
calcined  flints  and  clay.  The  flints  are  burned 
in  kilns,  and  then,  while  hot,  plunged  into 
water,  by  which  they  are  cracked  through 
their  whole  substance.  They  are  then  ground 
with  water,  in  mills  resembling  the  arrastra, 
to  the  consistence  of  cream.  The  clay,  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the  flint, 
is  passed  through  fine  sieves  to  separate  the 
grosser  particles.  The  flint  and  clay  are  now 
mixed  by  measure,  and  the  mixture  is  passed 
again  through  a  sieve  for  better  incorporation. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  slip,  is  evaporated  to 
a  proper  consistence,  and  tempered  in  the 
pug-mill.  Cups,  pots,  basins,  and  other  round 
articles  are  tunied  rough  on  the  horizontal 
potter's-wheel,  and  when  half  dried  are  again 
turned  in  a  lathe.  They  are  then  fully  dried 
in  a  stove,  and  polished  up  with  coarse  paper. 

iron-ware  (iron  as  i'-ern),  $.  [Eng.  iron, 
and  ware.]  Tools,  utensils,  ic.,  made  of  iron. 


iron-wood  (iron  as  i'-ern},  «.    [Eng.  iron, 
and  wood.] 

Sot. :  (1)  Sideroxylon  (London) ;  (2)  various 
species  of  DiOfjryros  (ebony) ;  (3)  Metrosiderot 
vera.  That  of  North  America  (1)  Ostrya  vir- 
ginica,  and  (2)  Carpinus  americana ;  that  of 
Jamaica  Erythroxylon  areolatum ;  that  of  New 
South  Wales  Argyrodendron  tri/oliatum;  that 
of  Tasmania,  Notelcea  ligustrina.  Bastard 
ironwood  is  Xantluxrylon  Pterota,  Black  iron- 
wood  Olea  unditlata,  and  White  Vepris  laitceo- 
lata.  (Treas.  of  But.) 

"  After  this  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater  of 

the  wood  called  ironwood."— Defoe:  Robinton  Cnuot, 

pt.L 

iron-work  (iron  as  i'-ern),  s.    [Eng.  iron, 
and  work.] 

1.  Anything  made  of  iron ;  a  general  term 
fo--  those  parts  of  a  structure,  vessel,  carriage, 
&<;.,  which  are  made  of  iron. 

"The  smashing  of  some  of  the  ironwork,  and  th« 
complete  disablement  of  the  steamer."—  /lailu  Seat, 
August  26,  1884. 

2.  (PI.):   An  establishment  where  iron  is 
manufactured,  wrought,  or  cast  into  heavy 
work,  as  cannons,  rails,  &c. 

iron-wort  (Iron  as  i'-ern),  &    [Eng.  iron, 
and  wort.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Siderites ;  (2)  GaUopsii  Ladanum. 
IT  Yellow  ironwort : 
Bot. :  Galeopsis  villosa, 

iron-y  (iron  as  i'-ern),  a.    [Eng.  iron;  -y.] 
1.  Made  or  consisting  of  iron ;  containing 
iron. 


2.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of  its  qualities  or 

characteristics  :  as,  an  irony  taste. 

i'-r6n-Jr,  t.  [Fr.  ironie,  from  Lat.  ironio, 
from  Gr.  eipwycta  (eroneia)  =  dissimulation, 
irony,  from  flpiav  (eiron)  =  a  dissembler ; 
properly  the  pr.  par.  of  tljxo  (eiro)  =  to  speak  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ironia.]  A  mode  of  speech, 
in  which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 
The  intention  is  mildly  to  ridicule  undue  pre- 
tensions or  absurd  statements  while  nominally 
accepting  them  unquestionably. 

"In  Plato's  comedy  there  is  almost  always  some 
under-current  of  bitterness ;  It  is  irony,  not  joyous- 
uess."— Lewet :  History  of  Philotophi/,  i.  207. 

*ir'-ofis,a.  [Eng.  ir(e);  -ous.]  Angry,  wrath- 
ful, choleric,  passionate. 

"  An  iroia  man,  God  send  him  litel  might" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.S9T. 

*  irp,  *  irpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  grimace; 
a  contortion  of  the  body. 

"  From  Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  Irpt, 
and  all  affected  humours.'  —Ben  Jonton:  iyn'.hia't 
lievelt,  v.  11. 

*  irp,  adv.     [!RP,  «.]     With  grimaces  or  con- 
tortions. 

"Maintaine  your  station,  biiske  and  irpe."— Ben 
Jonton  :  Cynthia  t  Revelt,  iii.  5. 

ir-ra'-di-a^e,  Ir-ra'-dl-an-c&  *.  [Lat 
irradians,  pr.  pr.  of  irradio  =  to  irradiate 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irradiant: 
the  act  of  irradiating ;  emission  of  rays  of 
light  upon  any  object. 

"  Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  lov» 
Express  they  ?— by  looks  only,  or  do  they  mix 
Jrradiance  I "  Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  «1T. 

2.  That  which  irradiates  or  '  renders  irra* 
diant ;  that  which  is  irradiated. 

"  Supreme  irradiance/  speed  the  distant  ray; 
Far  speed  the  dawn  of  thy  internal  day." 

Brooke :  Univertal  Beauty,  bk.  vL 

*  Ir-ra'-dl-ant,  a.    [Lat.  irradians,  pr.  par. 
of  irradio. ]'  Emitting  beams  of  light;  irra- 
diating. 

"  So  bright  the  lamp  of  night,  the  constant  moon,  .  .  . 
Oft  thro'  the  fleecy  cloud  irradiant  bends. 
And  to  benighted  binds  her  influence  lends." 

Boyte :  To  Marcella. 

*  Ir-ra'-dl-ate,  a.    [Lat.  irradiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irradio  =  to  cast  beams  on  :   ir-  =  in-  =  on, 
upon,  and  radius  =  a  ray.]    Irradiated,  ilia* 
mined  ;  made  brilliant  or  bright. 

"  Thou  chief  of  bards,  whose  mighty  mind 
With  inward  light  irradiate,  mirror-lik* 
The  su v'reign  planter's  primal  work  displayed." 
Maton  :  Knyluh  Garden,  bk.  L 

Ir-ra'-dl-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  irradier;  Sp, 
irradiar ;  ItaL  irradiare.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  Literally: 
L  To  illuminate  or  shed  a  light  upon  bj 


Doll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tlan  =  slum.     tion.  -sion  -  shun;  tion,  sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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casting  beams  on ;  to  brighten ;  to  make 
bright  or  brilliant. 

"  Such,  poeja  feign,  irradiated  all  o'er 
The  sun's  abode  ou  India's  utmost  shore." 

Cowper :  Elegy  iii.    (Transl.) 

*  2.  To  radiate  into ;  to  penetrate  by  radia- 
tion. 

"  Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest,  iuflueuce,  irrn- 
Mate,  and  put  those  more  simple  parts  of  matter  into 
motion."— Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  illuminate. 

"So  much  the  rather  thou.  celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate."  Milton :  P.  L.,  Hi.  5i 

2.  To  brighten  up,  to  cheer;  to  make  to 
appear  bright 

"  Such  beauty  did  his  looks  irradiate." 

Sherburne :  Rapt  of  Helen. 

*  3.  To  decorate,  to  adorn. 

"  No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  store 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floor." 

Pope:  Elo'ita  to  A  be!  ant,  136. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 

fr-ra-dl-a-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irra- 
diatus,  pa.  par.  of  irradio= to  irradiate  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  irradiating  or  emitting  beams 
of  light. 

"  Probably,  therefore,  it  ia,  that  the  moon  is  illu- 
minate by  the  bright  irradiation  and  shining  beams 
0<  the  sun."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  9.VJ. 

(2)  Illumination,  brightness,  irradiance. 
"Sooner  may  a  dark  room  enlighten  itself,  without 

the  irradiation  ol  a  candle."— South :  Sernumt, vol.  viii., 
•er.  13. 

2.  Fig.  :  Intellectual  illumination  or  light. 

"  The  means  of  immediate  union  of  these  intelligible 
objects  to  the  understanding,  are  sometimes  divine 
•nd  supernatural,  as  by  immediate  irradiation  or  re- 
TeUtlon."— Hale :  Oriy.  of  Mankind, 

1L  Technically : 

Optics,  Astron.,  Ac. :  A  curious  phenomenon, 
In  virtue  of  which  a  star  or  any  bright  object 
appears  larger  than  it  really  is.  If  a  thin 
platinum  wire  be  intensely  heated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  electric  current,  it  seems  to  a  person 
distant  about  fifty  feet  to  be  as  thick  as  a 
pencil.  In  this  way  the  sun's  diameter  looks 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  sky.  (Forbes :  Transit 
of  Venus  (1874),  p.  50.)  While,  however,  a 
white  or  a  bright  object  on  a  dark  ground 
looks  larger  than  it  is,  a  black  one  on.  a  bright 
ground  is  diminished  in  apparent  magnitude. 

•  Xr-r&d'-X-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  ir-  for  in-  =  in, 

on,  and  radicatus,  pa.  par.  of  radicor  =  to 
take  root ;  radix  (genit.  mdicis)  =  a  root]  To 
fix  by  the  root ;  to  fix  firmly. 

fr-ra'-tion-al,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  irrationalis, 
from  ir-  for  in-  =  not,  and  rationalis  =  ra- 
tional (q.v.);  Fr.  irrationel;  Sp.  irrational; 
Ital.  irraeionale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Void  of  reason  or  understating. 

"  Discord  first. 

Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 
Death  introduced."         Milton  :  P.  L..T.  T0«. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason  ;  contrary  to 
reason  ;  absurd. 

"  It  is  equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  them 
the  power  of  improving  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
fortunes."— Burke :  On  the  Penal  Lam  againtt  the 
Catholict. 

n.  Math. :  Any  quantity  which  cannot  be 
exactly  expressed  by  an  integral  number,  or 
by  a  vulgar  fraction  :  thus,  J  2  is  an  irra- 
tional quantity,  because  we  cannot  write  for 
it  either  an  integral  number,  or  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion ;  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  it  as 
closely  as  may  be  desired.  In  general,  every 
indicated  root  of  an  imperfect  power  of  the 
degree  indicated,  is  irrational.  Such  quanti- 
ties are  often  called  surds. 

*  B.  As  iubst. :  A  person  devoid  of  reason 
or  understanding. 

"For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationalt."—  Derham : 
Phytico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

If  Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
foolish:  it  is  applicable  more  frequently  to 
the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the  principle 
than  to  the  -practice  ;  foolish  on  the  contrary 
ia  commonly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well 
as  the  thing  ;  to  the  practice  rather  than  the 
principle.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•fr-ra-tion-al'-i-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  irrational; 
•4ty.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrational ; 
want  of  reason  or  understanding. 

"Which  would  bring  on  us  the  charge  of  irra- 
tionalits/.'—Benttit :  Moral  Science,  pt  iv.,  ch.  it 


ir-ra'-tion-al-l;$r,  adv.  [Eng.  irrational; 
-ly.]  In  an  irrational  manner ;  without  reason ; 
contrary  to  reason  ;  absurdly. 

"It   may  not   irrationally   be   doubted. "—Boyle : 
Vforkt,  i.  106. 

*  Ir-ra'-tion-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  irrational ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irra- 
tional ;  irrationality. 

*  ir-re-but'-ta-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
ami  Eng.  rebut;  -able.]     Incapable  of  being 
rebutted  or  refuted.    (Coleridge.) 

*  Ir-re-cep'-tive,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  receptive  (q.v.).]    Not  receptive ;  inca- 
pable of  receiving. 

Ir-re'-claim'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reclaimable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reclaimed ;  that  can- 
not be  reclaimed  or  recalled  from  error  or 
vice  ;  incapable  of  being  reformed. 

"This    unthankful,    this    irreclaimable   people   of 
England."— Sharp :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  That  cannot  be  reformed ;  inveterate. 

"  Such  irreclaimable  inclinations  to  what  is  vitious." 
—Olanvill :  Pre-exittence  of  Souli,  ch.  x. 

*  3.  That  cannot  be  checked  or  repressed  : 
as,  an  irreclaimable  fit  of  auger.   (P.  Holland.) 

Ir-re-claim'-a-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  irreclaima- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In" an  irreclaimable  manner  ;  so  as 
not  to  admit  of  reformation  ;  obstinately. 


*  Ir-rec-ig'-nlz-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  recognizable  (q.v.).]  Not  recog- 
nizable ;  that  cannot  be  recognized. 

fr-rSc-on-9ll-a-bir-J-t$r,  s.  [Eng.  irrecon- 
cilable ;  -ity  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreconcilable ;  irreconcilableness. 

ir-rSc-on-cil'-a-ble,  *  Ir-rec-on-cile'-a-- 

ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  irreconciliable,  from  ir-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  reconcilier  =  to  reconcile  ;  Sp. 
irreconcilable;  Ital.  irreconciliabile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reconciled,  appeased, 
or  pacified ;  implacable. 

"  To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  w»r 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs. "       Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  124. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  made  to  agree,  accord, 
or  harmonize  ;  incongruous,  inconsistent,  in- 
compatible.   (Followed  by  with,  and  formerly 
also  by  to.) 

"The  manifest  and  irreconcileable  repugnancy  of 
Its  doctrines."— Boyle  :  Workt,  Iv.  190. 

*  3.  Incapable  of  being  atoned  for ;  inca- 
pable of  atonement. 

"  That  irreconcileable  schism  of  perdition  and  apos- 
tacy,  the  Roman  antichrist."  —  Milton:  lieaton  of 
Church  Government.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, appeased,  or  satisfied  ;  specif.,  a  member 
of  a  legislative  assembly  who  will  not  work  in 
harmony  with  his  fellow-members. 

ir-rec-on-cIT-a-ble-ness,    *  Ir-rec-6n- 

9ile'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreconcilable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrecon- 
cilable ;  irreconcilability. 

"  That  which  long  since  1  wrote,  of  the  irreconcile- 
ableneue  of  Rome.  —  Bp.  Hall :  The  Reconciler.  (To 
the  Reader.) 

Ir-rec-6n-cir-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecon- 
cilab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreconcilable  manner; 
in  a  manner  not  admitting  of  reconciliation. 

"The  doctors  differ  Infinitely  and  irreconcileably." 
—Bp.  Taylor:  JHttuarive  from  Popery,  pt  i.,  §  6. 

*  Ir-rec'-on-cile,  v.t.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reconcile   (q.v.).]     To  prevent  or 
hinder  from  being  reconciled. 

"As  the  object  calls  for  our  devotion,  so  it  must 
needs  irreconcile  us  to  sin."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Life  of 
Christ,  ill.  15. 

*  Ir  rec    on  5iled,   a.     [Pref.   ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  recontiled  (q.v.).]    Not  atoned  for, 
not  expiated. 

"  If  a  servant  .  .  .  die  in  many  irreconciled  iniuui- 
ties."— Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

*  Ir-rSc'-6n-cile-in£nt,  «.      [Pref.   ir-  = 
in-  (2),  and .Eng.  reconcilement  (q.v.).]     Want 
of  reconciliation  ;  irreconciliation. 


•Ir-re'c-on-fll-I-a'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  ir-  = 
in- (2),  and  Eng.  reconciliation  (q.v.).]  Want 
of  reconciliation,  disagreement. 

•  Ir  re  cord  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 


and  Eng.  recordable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
recorded  ;  incapable  of  being  recorded  ;  not 
fit  to  be  recorded. 

Ir-re-coV-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2X 
and  Eng.  recoverable  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  cannot  be  recovered  or  regained  ; 
incapable  of  being  recovered  ;  not  capable  of 
beiny  recalled. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  restored,  or 
made  good  ;  irreparable,  irremediable. 

"Gave  apprehensions  of  some  loss  irrecoverable  to 
the  province  of  Holland."  -Sir  W.  Temple:  Hemoirt, 
1672-9. 

*  3.   Incapable  of  being  escaped  from  or 
avoided. 

"  Till  they  fall  into  irrecoverable  damnation."—  Bp. 
Ball  :  Occasional  Meditation!,  §  63. 

Ir-re-cov'-er-a-ble-neiis,  s.  [Eng.  irreco- 
verable ;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrecoverable. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  irrecovera- 
bl(e)  ;  -ly.]  In"  an  irrecoverable  manner  or 
degree  ;  beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

"  0  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 
Irrecoverably  dark." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonittei,  81. 

*  Ir-ri-cu  -per-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.   ir-  =  iw- 
(2),  and  Eng.  recuperable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Irrecoverable. 

"  Thus  irrempcrable  joy  Is  went." 

Chaucer  :  Tettament  of  Love,  bk.  L 

2.  Irremediable,  irreparable. 

"  What  irreeuperable  damage  either  to  us  or  them." 
—  Sir  T.  Elyot  :  Oovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xicviL 

*  Ir-re-cu'-per-a-bl&  adv.     [Eng.  irrecu- 
perab(le)  ;   -ly.]    Irrecoverably,  irremediably, 
irreparably. 

*  Ir-re-cured',  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  recure  =  recovery.]    Incapable  of  being 
cured. 

*  fr-re-CUS'-a-ble,    «.     [Lat.    irrecusabilin, 
from   ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  recusabilis  =  that 
should  be  rejected  ;  recuso  =  to  reject,  to  de- 
cline.]   Not  liable  to  exception. 

"  It  is  a  proposition  irrefutable."—  Thornton  :  taut 
of  Thought,  p.  138. 

ir-re-deem-a-bir-I-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  irredeema- 
ble; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
deemable. 

ir-re-deem'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  redeemable  (q.v.)?]  Not  redeemable  ; 
not  subject  to  be  paid  off  at  its  nominal 
value.  Applied  especially  to  a  depreciated 
currency. 

ir  re  deem  -a  ble  ness,  ».  [Eng.  irre- 
deemable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quali  ty  or  state  of  being 
irredeemable  ;  irredeemability. 

ir-re-deem'-a-bljf,  adv.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  redeemably  (q.v.  ).]  So  as  not  to  be  re- 
deemed ;  irrecoverably,  irreparably  ;  beyond 
redemption  or  recovery. 


"  But  though  past  time  be  gone,  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider it  irredeemably  lost."—  Blair  :  Sermoni,  vol.  lit, 
ser.  8. 

Ir  -  re  -  dent'  -  ist,  ».  &  a.  [Ital.  (Italia)  vrrt- 
dent(a)  :  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  redenta,  fern,  of 
redento,  pa.  par.  of  redimere  =  to  redeem; 
Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

A.  At  subst.  :  In  Italian  politics,  one  of  the 
party  of  the  Left,  in  whose  accession  to  office 
in  1876  the  cry  of  "  Italia  Irredenta,"  and 
pledges  in  favour  of  the  recovery  of  the  unre- 
deemed territory,  were  powerful  factors.     Un- 
redeemed Italy  was  held  to  include  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino,  in  the  occupation  of  Austria  ; 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Nice 
and  Malta,   in   the  respective   possession  of 
France  and  England.   The  taking  office  by  the 
Left  was  viewed  with  alarm  in  many  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Austria,  where  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  taken  of  strengthening 
and  garrisoning  the  fortresses  on  the  Italian 
frontier.    The  movement,  however,  had  no 
solid  foundation  in  the  feeling  of  the  Italian 
people. 

"  If  the  Italian  Government  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  Irredentiitt,  the  Austrian  Government  has  still 
less."—  Saturday  Review,  Dec.  30,  1882,  p.  845. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irredentists. 

"  An  attack  on  the  office  of  a  newspaper  which  advo- 
cates the  Irreaentitt  cause."—  Saturday  Review,  Aug. 
25,  1883,  p.  234. 


-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reducible  (q.v.).]      Not  reducible  ; 


ftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   te,  ce  =  o;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lcw» 
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incapable  of  being  reduced,  or  brought  into  a 
certain  state,  condition,  or  form. 

"  These  observations  seem  to  argue  the  corpuscles  of 
•ir  to  be  irreducible  into  water."— Boyle:  Workt,  i.  60. 

•  fr-re-du^-I-ble-ness,   s.      [Eng.   irredu- 
cible; -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreducible. 

•  Ir-re-duf'-i-bljf,  adv.    [Eng.  irreducible); 
-ly.]    In  a  manner  not  reducible ;  so  as  not  to 
be  reducible. 

*fr-rS-dtic-ti-ba'-I-tfc  s.  [Eng.  irreduct- 
ible  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
ductible  or  irreducible. 

•  Jr-re-duc'-ti-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in- (2), 
and  Eng.  reductible  (q.v.).]    Irreducible. 

•  ir-re-flec'-tlon,  *.      [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  reflection(q.v.).j   Want  or  absence  of 
reflection.     (Brougluim.) 

•  ir  -  rS  -  flee'-  tire.  a.      [Pref.  tr-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  reflective  (q.v.).]    Not  reflective. 

Jr-ref-ra-ga-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irrefragabilite, 
from  irrefragable.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irrefragable ;  irrefragableness. 

tr-ref'-rfc-ga-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irref- 
ragabilis'—  not  to  be  withstood  :  ir-  —  in-  = 
not,  and  refragor=to  oppose,  to  withstand ;  Sp. 
irrefragable;  Ital.  irrefragabik.]  Not  refrag- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  refuted  or  confuted  ; 
undeniable,  incontestable,  indubitable. 

"  By  these  Inscriptions  of  irrefragable  and  undeni- 
able antinuitie."— Evelyn :  Sculptura. 

Ir-ref '-ra-ga-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrefrag- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrefragable  ;  incapable  of  being  refuted ;  in- 
contestability. 

Ir-rSf ' -ra-ga-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irrefragable)  ; 
-ly.]  In  "an  irrefragable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
not  admitting  of  being  contested  or  refuted ; 
with  force  or  strength  above  refutation. 

"So  dearly  and  trrefragably  proved."— South :  Ser- 
mani,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

•  ir-re-fran'-gi-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  refrangible  (q.v. )."]    Not  refrangible ; 
not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 

fr-re-fut'-a-ble,    ir-ref'-u-ta-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  ir-  —  in-(2),  and  Eng.  refutable  (q.v.).] 
Incapable  of  being  refuted  or  disproved. 

"  I  can  return  to  it  a  full  and  irrefutable  answer."— 
More :  Antidote  ayairut  Atheism.  (Pref.) 

Jr-re-fut'-a-bljf,  ir-ref"-u-ta-bl&  adv. 
[i^iig.  irrefutable);  -ly.]  In  an  irrefutable 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  refuted  ;  irrefragably. 

•  ir-re-g6n'-er-a-c&  s.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  regeneracy  (-l.v.).]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  irregenerate  ;  irregeneracy. 

Ir-re'-gSn-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  regeneration  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  regenerate ;  an  irregenerate 
state. 

Ir-reg'-U-lar,  a,  &  s.    [Lat.  irregularis:  ir- 
=  in-  =  not,  and  regularis  =  according  to 
rule ;   regula  =  a  rule ;   Fr.  irregulier ;  Sp. 
irregular  ;  Ital.  irregolare.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  according  to  rule  or  common  form  : 
as,  an  irregular  building. 

2.  Not  according  to  established  rules,  prin- 
ciples, customs,  or  usage :  as,  irregular  pro- 
ceedings at  a  meeting. 

3.  Not  according  to  the  rules  or  principles 
of  art :  as,  an  irregular  verse. 

4.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  law  ;   not 
•trictly  legaL 

"The  Declaration  of  Eight,  an  Instrument  which 
was  indeed  revolutionary  and  irregular." — Jfucauluy  : 
But.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 

5.  Not  conformable  to  nature,  or  the  usual 
course  of  natural  laws  ;  unusual. 

"  Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse/          Wordtteorth :  Ruth. 

6.  Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  moral 
rectitude ;  immoral,  vicious  :  as,  an  irregular 
life. 

7.  Not  straight,  not  direct. 

"  The  place  of  meeting  was  a  flowery  meadow,  through 
which  a  clear  stream  murmured  iu  many  irregular 
meanders. " — Janet:  Arcadia. 

8.  Not  uniform  :  as,  irregular  motion. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Dot.  (Of  a  corolla,  <tc.):  Having  its  sym- 
metry destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  parts, 
as  the  corolla  of  the  horse-chestnut,  that  of 
the  violet,  4c. 

2.  Geom.  :   Applied  to  a  figure,  whether 
plane  or  solid,  whose  sides  as  well  as  angles 
arenotall  equal  and  similar  among  themselves. 

3.  Gram. :  Deviating  from  the  common  or 
regular  form  in  respect  to  the  inflectional  ter- 
minations. 

4.  Music :  Applied  to  a  cadence  which  does 
not  end  upon  the  tonic  chord. 

5.  Mil.  :    Undisciplined ;    not    embodied 
according    to    regular   form :    as,    irregular 
cavalry. 

6.  Nat.  Science :  Not  symmetrical ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  typical  form  of  the  species, 
genus,  order,  &c.,  to  which  it  belongs. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  does  not  conform  to 
established  rule  ;  specif.,  a  soldier  not  under 
regular  discipline.  [A.  II.  5.] 

1T  Irregular,  that  is  literally  not  regular, 
marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good  quality  ; 
disorderly,  that  is  literally  put  of  order,  marks 
the  presence  ,of  a  positively  bad  quality. 
What  is  irregular  may  be  so  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  ;  what  is  disorderly  is  rendered  so 
by  some  external  circumstance.  Things  are 
planted  irregularly  for  want  of  design ;  the 
best  troops  are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long 
march.  Irregular  and  disorderly  are  taken  in 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  sense. 

irregular-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Bones  of  a  complex  figure,  as  verte- 
brae. Generally  they  are  situated  along  the 
median  line  of  the  body.  Called  also  mixed 
bones. 

irregular  echinoids,  s.  pi. 

1.  Zool. :  Echinoidea  exocyclica,  one  of  two 
groups  of  Echinoidea  (Sea-urchins).     They  are 
generally  oblong,  pentagonal,  heart-shaped,  or 
discoidal,  having  no  masticatory  apparatus  ; 
they  have  the  anus  outside  the  apical  disc, 
and  but  four  genital  plates.     The   Irregular 
Echinoids  are  divided  into  eight  families  — 
Echinoconidae,  Collyritidse,  Echinonidse,  Echi- 
nobrissidae,    Echinolampadse,    Clypeastridse, 
Ananchytidae,  and  Spatangidse. 

2.  Palasnnt. :  (See  the  several  families). 
irregular-reflection,  s. 

Optics :  Reflection  in  all  directions. 

*  ir-re'g'-u-lar-ist,  s.    [Eng.  irregular;  -is*.] 
One  who  is  irregular.    (Baxter.) 

ir-reg-U-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  irregularite,  from 
Lat.  irregularis  =  irregular  (q.v.). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irregular  ; 
deviation  from  regularity ;  want  of  regularity 
or  conformity  to  established  rules,  usage,  or 
practice ;  deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

"'  I  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregu- 
larities that  are  inherent  in  our  tongue."— Johnion  : 
Eng.  Diet.  (Pref.) 

2.  That  which  is  irregular  ;  that  which  de- 
viates from  the  rest ;   an  inequality  :  as,  an 
irregularity  on  the  surface. 

3.  A  deviation  from  law,  human  or  divinei 
or  from  moral  rectitude  ;  irregular,  disorderly, 
or  immoral  practices. 

"He  ...  had  been  distinguished  there  only  by  hi* 
irreffularitiet."—Jtacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xix. 

4.  An  impediment  to  taking  holy  orders. 
(Wharton.) 

ir-reg'-u-lar-iy,  adv.  [Bug.  irregular;  -ly.] 
In  an  irregular  manner ;  without  or  contrary 
to  method,  rule,  or  order. 

"The  abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed." 

Wordtworth  :  Excunion,  bk.  v iii. 

*  ir-rgg'-u-late,  v.t.      [Lat.  ir-  =  in-  (2)  = 

not,  and  regulatus,  pa.  par.  of  regulo  =  to  regu- 
late (q.v.).]  To  make  irregular,  to  throw  out 
of  order,  to  disorder. 

"  Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient,  which 
winds,  shelves,  and  every  interjaceucy  irreyulatei."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ivii. 

*  Ir-rSg'-U-lous,  o.     [Lat.  ir-  =  in-  =  not ; 

regula  =  a  rule,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Law- 
less, unprincipled,  licentious. 

"  Conspired  with  that  irregulota  devil.  Cloten." 
Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*  ir-re-jScf -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rejectable  (q.T.).]    That  cannot  be  re- 
jected. 

"The  latter  (Armlniani)  deny  It  to  be  irreJtctabU." 
—Boylt:  War**,  i.  278. 


*  ir  re  laps-a-ble.  o.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-(Z)\ 
Eng.  relaps(e),  and  -able.]    Not  liable  to  relapse. 
(Afore.) 

*  ir-re-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-(2),  and  Eng. 

relation  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irrelative  ;  want  of  relation  or  connection. 

*ir-rel'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng?  relative  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :    Not  relative ;  not  connected 
with  other  things  ;  single,  unconnected. 

"And  from  this  last  noted  head,  ariseth  that  other 
of  joining  causes  with  irrelative  effects."— GlanvM  t 
Vanity  v  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  not  relative  or 
connected, 

*  ir-rel'-a-tlve-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  irrelative ; 
-ly.]    Unconnected!}'. 

"The  severed  leaves  and  portions  of  scripture  do 
irrelatively  betray  and  evidence  their  own  heavenly 
extraction."— Boylt :  Workt,  ii.  276. 

ir-reT-e-vance,   Ir-reT-e-van-9&  s. 

[Eng.  irrelevant);  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irrelevant :  as,  the  irrelevance  of  an 
argument. 

ir-rel'-S-vant.  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
relevant  (q.  v.).  j  Not  relevant ;  not  applicable 
or  pertinent ;  not  serving  to  illustrate  or  sup- 
port. 

"  Most  of  them  were  of  an  irregular  and  irrelevant 
nature."—  Ourke :  Charge*  againit  Warren  Uattinyi. 

lr-rer-«-vant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  irrelevant ;  -ly.] 
In  an  irrele'vaut  manner ;  not  pertinently. 

*  ir-re-liev'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  relievable  (q.v.).]  Not  relievable  ;  that 
cannot  be  relieved. 

ir-re-lig'-ion,  s.  [Fr.]  Want  of  religious 
feeling ;  contempt  of  religion  ;  impiety,  un- 
godliness. 

"The  accusation  of  irreligion  brought  against  him 
is  not  sufficiently  made  out.  — Jortin  :  Ecdet.  History. 

*  Ir-rS-lig'-ion-fcrt,  s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  religionist  (q.v.).]     One  who  is  destitute 
of  religious  feeling ;  au  irreligious  or  uugrxlly 
person. 

Ir-re-lig'-ious,  a.  [Fr.  irrellgieux,  from  Lat. 
irreligiosus,  from  ir-  —  in-  =  not,  and  religlosut 
=  religious ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  irreligioso.] 

1.  Destitute  of  religions  feelings  or  prin- 
ciples ;    contemning  religion  ;    impious,   un- 
godly. 

"And  it  seldom*  or  neuer  channceth  that  any  man 
is  so  irreligious." — Goldinge .  Caesar,  to.  158. 

2.  Contrary  to   religion  or  religious  prin- 
ciples ;  impious,  ungodly,  profane,  wicked. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  irreligiout  but  a  violent  pas- 
sion may  betray  men  io'—StiUinnftett :  Sermon  t,  vol. 
L,  ser.  10. 

If  Irreligious  is  negative  ;  profane  and  im- 
pious are  positive,  the  latter  being  much 
stronger  than  the  former.  All  men  who  are 
not  positively  actuated  by  principles  of  re- 
ligion are  irreligious.  Profanity  and  impiety 
are,  however,  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard 
for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it 
and  open  outrage  against  its  laws.  When 
applied  to  things,  the  term  irreligious  seems 
to  be  somewhat  more  positively  opposed  to 
religion  :  an  irreligious  book  is  not  merely 
one  in  which  there  is  no  religion,  but  that 
also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
sceptical  or  licentious  writings  :  the  profane 
in  this  case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  is  employed  to  distinguish  what  is  ex- 
pressly spiritual  in  its  nature,  from  that 
which  is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is 
profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred 
history  contained  in  the  Bible.  On  the  other 
hand,  wlien  we  speak  of  a  profane  sentiment, 
or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and  the  like, 
the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ;  im- 
pious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal, 
and  in  the  worst  sense.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Ir-re'-llg'-ious-l&  adv.  [Eng.  irreligious; 
-ly.]  In  an  irreligious  manner ;  profanely, 
impiously;  with  irreligion  or  impiety. 

"To  perform  holy  duties  irreligiously."— Milton • 
Civil  Power  in  £cciei.  Caiitet. 

Ir-re'-llg'-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreligious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
ligious ;  irreligion,  ungodliness 

"  More  especially  the  sin  of  irrtligioiwnett  and  pro- 
phanenett.  —  WiMnt :  Sat.  Keligion,  bk.  n.,  ch.  vi. 

*lr-r8-me'-a-Tjle,  a.  [Lat.  irrtmeabili$, 
from  ir- = in-  =  not,  and  rem«abiK4=returning  ; 


boil,  bo$;  poTlt,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,   tian   -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    f ion  =  shun,     -clous,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  snus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  dfL, 
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irremediable — irresolutely 


nmeo  —  to  return  :re-  =  back,andm«o  =  togo.] 
Admitting  of  no  return  ;  not  permitting  the 
retracing  of  one's  steps. 

"  Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxiii.  02. 

|r-re-me'-dl-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irre- 
mediabilis,  from  ir-  =  i7t-=not,  and  remediabilit 
=  remediable  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  irremediable;  Ital. 
i/rremediabile.] 

*  1.  Incapable  of  being  cured  or  healed  ; 
incurable. 

"  Irremediable  palus."—  Rambler,  No.  1*6. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  remedied,  corrected, 
or  redressed. 

"By  deficiencies  and  inconveniences  I  hen  mean 
those  things,  which  are  wont  to  be  complained  of,  and 
not  irremediable."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  ill.,  350. 

ir  re  me  dl  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreme- 
diable; -ness.]  '  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irremediable. 

fr-re-me'-dl-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  remediable)  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irremediable  manner  ;  in  a  man- 
ner that  precludes  remedy  or  cure  ;  incurably, 
irretrievably. 

"  Leave  him  irremediably  in  the  condition  he  hath 
brought  himself  into."—  Sharp  .'  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser. 
11. 

•  ir-re-miss'-I-ble,*  ir-re-miss-a-ble,  a. 
[Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  irremissibilis,  from  ir-  = 
^n-  =  not,  and  remissibilis  —  that  may  or  can 
be  remitted,  from  remissus,  pa.  par.  of  remitto 
—  to  remit  (q.v.).]     That  cannot  be  remitted, 
forgiven,  or  pardoned  ;  unpardonable. 

"  His  other  heresy  that  euery  deadly  sin  after  bap- 
tism B  should  be  irremiuible.—  Sir  T.  More:  Workt, 
p.  544. 

•  Ir  re-mlss'-l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irremissi- 
ble  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
missible. 

"  Thence  arises  the  aggravation  and  irremitriblenesi 
of  tlie  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost"—  Hammond  : 
Workt,  vol.  i.,  p.  467. 

•  Ir-re-miss'-i-bl$f,  adv.      [Eng.   irremissi- 
b(ly);  -'i/-J    In  an  wremissible  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  unpardonably. 

•  Ir  re-miss  -ion  (ss  as  gh),  *.    [Pref.  ir-  — 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  remission  (q.  v.).  ]  The  act  of  re- 
fusing or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardon.  (Donne.) 

•  ir-r§-mlss'-lve,a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   remissive  (q.v.).]      Not  remissive;  not 
remitting  ;  unforgiving. 

•  Jr-re-mittf  -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rewritable  (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be 
remitted  or  forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 

"The  sinne  against  the  Holle  Ghost,  which  they  call 
trremittable'—Holinthed  :  Scotland  Ian.  1&69). 


l'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  irremov- 
able ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
movable. 

•  ir-re-mov^-a-ble,  *  Ir-re-move-a-ble, 

o.      [Pref.  ir-"=;  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  removable 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  removable  ;  that  cannot  be  removed  ; 
immovable,  unalterable. 

"  Constant  devotion  and  irremoveable  pietie  to  his 
Prince."—  P.  Holland  :  Suetonitu,  p.  231. 

2.  Immovable,  inflexible,  determined. 

"  Hee's  irremoveable, 
Resolved  for  flight." 

Shaketp.  :  Winttr't  Tale,  iv.  S. 

•  Ir  re  mov'-a-ble-ness,   s.      [Eng.  irre- 
movable ;  -ness'.]    The  quality  or  state  of  beiug 
irremovable  ;  irremovability. 

Ir-rS-mdv'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irremovable)  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  irremovable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  moved  ;  inflexibly,  unalterably. 

"  But  above  all,  so  firmly  and  irremoveabln  fixed  to 
the  profession  of  the  true  Protestant  Religion."— 
Evelyn:  M  it  eel.  Hem  from  Briatelt. 

•  Jr-pS-mdv'-al,  s.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  removal  (q.v.).]     Absence  or  want  of  re- 
moval ;  the  state  of  not  being  removed. 

•  Ir  re  mu  ner-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  remuneraole  (q.v.).]      Not  re- 
munerable  ;  incapable  of  being  remunerated 
or  rewarded. 

•  Ir  re-n«5wned  ,  o.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  renowned  (q.v.).]     Not  renowned;   not 
celebrated,  unrenowned. 


l'-X-t^,  s.  [Eng.  irreparable  ; 
-ity.]  The"  state  or  quality  of  being  irrepar- 
able ;  incapacity  or  impossibility  of  repair  or 
recovery. 


Ir-rep'-a-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irrepa- 
rabttis  i  that  cannot  be  repaired  or  restored  : 
ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  reparo  =  to  repair  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  irreparable;  Ital.  irreparabile.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  repaired  or  remedied ; 
irremediable ;  incurable. 

"  Run  into  the  most  irreparable  and  pernicious  dis- 
orders."— Derham:  Attro- Theology,  bk.  vL.ch.  L,  p.  139. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recovered  or  regained ; 
irretrievable. 

"  War  hath  determined  us,  and  foiled  with  loss 
Irreparable."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  231. 

Ir-rep'-a-ra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irreparable ; 
-ness.]  "The" quality  or  state  of  being  irrepar- 
able. 

Ir-rep'-a-ra-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreparable); 
-ly.]  In  an  irreparable  manner  ;  incurably ; 
irretrievably  ;  beyond  recovery  or  remedy. 

"  We  find  such  adventures  to  have  sometimes  be- 
fallen artists  irreparably."— Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  334. 

*  ir-re-peal-a-blr-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  irrepeal- 
able  ;  -ity.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
repealable. 

*  ir-re-peal'-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  repealable  (q.v.).J     Not  repealable  ; 
incapable  of  being  legally  repealed ;  irrevoc- 
able. 

"  Such  are  the  confidents  that  iugage  their  irrepeal- 
able  assent*."— Glanmtt :  Vanity  of  lioymntiiing,  ch. 
xxiii. 

*  Ir  re  peal   a  ble  ness,   .    [Eng.  irrepeal- 
able;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
repealable  ;  irrepealability. 

*  ir  -  re  -  peal'  -  a  -  bly,  adv.     [Eng.  irrepeal- 
abl(e) ;  -ly.]    So  as  not  to  admit  or  be  capable 
of  repeal. 

*  Ir-re-penf -ance,  s.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  repentance  (q.v.).]     Want  of  repent- 
ance or  penitence ;  impenitence. 

"  There  are  some  dispositions  blame-worthy  in  men, 
...  as  unchangeableness  and  ir  repentance."  —  Bp. 
Sail:  Select  Thought*,  }  47. 

*  ir-re-place'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in  (2), 
and  Eng.  replaceable  (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be 
replaced. 

"  That  reserve  which  is  necessary  whenever  general 
use  of  such  incomparable  and  irreplaceable  gems  of 
art  is  advocated."— Athenaeum,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

ir-re-plSV-I-a-ble,  «.    fPref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  repleviable(q.v.).J 
Law :  Incapable  of  being  replevied. 

ir-rS-pleV-is-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  replevisable  (q.v.)."] 
Law  :  The  same  as  IRREPLEVIABLE  (q.v.). 

fr-rSp-rS-hen'-sI-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

irrepreliensibilis,  from  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  re- 
prehensibilis  —  reprehensible  (q.v.).]  Not 
reprehensible  ;  free  or  exempt  from  blame  ; 
blameless. 

"Til  irreprehentible  In  pbysitians  to  cure  their 
patient  of  one  disease,  by  casting  him  intc  another, 
less  desperate."— Qlantill :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch. 
xxii. 

Ir-rep  re  hen  si  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
irrepreliensible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irreprehensible. 

Ir-rep-rg-ben'-si-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  irre- 
prehensib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreprehensible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  incur  blame. 

»  ir-rep-rS-sent'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  = 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  re/>resen.taWe(q.v.).]  Not  re- 
presentable  ;  incapable  of  being  represented. 

"God's  irrepreten  table  nature  doth  hold  against 
making  images  of  God."—StiUingJteet. 

Ir-re  press'-I  ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eug.  repressible  (q.v.).]  Not  repressible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  repressed,  restrained,  or  kept 
under  control. 

Ir-re'-prSss'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irrepressi- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irrepressible  manner  or 
degree. 

Ir  re  proach  -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  reproachable  (q.v.).]  Not  reproach- 
able  ;  not  deserving  of  or  calling  for  reproach 
or  blame  ;  free  from  reproach  or  blame ;  blame- 
less, upright,  innocent. 

"  His  intentions  were  irreproachable."— Beat  tie :  On 
Truth,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

f  For  the  difference  between  irreproachable 
and  blameless,  see  BLAMELESS. 

fr-rS-proach'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irre- 
proachable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irreproachable. 


Ir-re-pr6a9h'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreproack. 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  irreproachable  manner  ;  in 
a  manner  beyond  reproach  or  blame  ;  blame- 
lessly ;  faultlessly. 

"  From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  ir- 
nproachably."—Additon .  Switzerland. 

for-re-proV-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  deserving 
or  calling  for  reproof  or  censure  ;  blameless, 
unblamable,  irreproacha'ble. 

"  Not  only  all  other  ways  are  dangerous  and  un  pas- 
sable, and  this  irreproveable.  but  also  tlmt  there  1* 
direct  evidence  enough  to  prove  it  solid  and  rational." 
— Qlanvill :  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  v. 

ir-re-prov'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  improv- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing 
irreprovable  ;  freedom  from  blame,  censure, 
or  reproof ;  blamelessness. 

Ir-re-pr6v'-a7bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irreprovo.b(le); 
-ly.]  In  an  "irreprovable  or  irreproachable 
manner. 

*  Ir-rep-ti'-tious,    a.      [Lat.   irrepto,   freq. 
from  irrepo  =  to  creep  in  :  ir-  =  in-  =  into, 
and  refio  =  to  creep.]    Crept  in  ;  secretly  or 
privately  introduced  ;  surreptitious. 

*  ir-rep'-u-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reputable  (q.v.).]     Not  reputable  ;  disre- 
putable. 

"  It's  very  irrefutable  for  a  young  woman  to  gad 
about  to  men's  lodgings."— female  Taller,  No.  4. 

*  Ir-re-sIT-i-ent,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  resilient  (q.v.).]     Not  resilient. 

*  Ir-re-sist'-ance,  s.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  resistance  (q.v.).]  ForbeaRum;  t»  resist ; 
non-resistance ;  passive  submission  or  obe- 
dience. 

t  ir-re^sist-I-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  irresistible  ; 
-ity.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible. 
"  In  what  bold  colours  has  the  Poet  drawn  his  im- 
petuosity and  irretiitibilitj/ f  "—Lewis  :  Stating,  bk.  X. 

Ir-re-slst  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resistible  (q.v.).]  Not  resistible  ;  that 
cannot  be  resisted  ;  incapable  of  being  suc- 
cessfully resisted  or  withstood ;  superior  to 
opposition  or  resistance. 

"  But  James  supposed  that  the  primate  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  irretistible  force  of  reason."— Macaulay : 
Hiit.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

ir-rS-sIst'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng  irresistible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sistible. 

"  For  the  remotenesse,  violence,  irretiitibleneue  at 
the  blow,  are  the  enemies  of  the  church  described  by 
the  speare  and  dart."— Bp.  Hall:  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

ir-re-ffot'-I-bly,   adv.      [Eng.   irresistible); 
-ly.]    In  an  irresistible  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  admitting  of  resistance. 
"  For  irretittibly  their  power  presides 
In  all  events,  and  good  and  ill  divides." 

H' ilk,  *  :  JSpigoniad,  bk.  vii. 

•Ir-rS-^lSt'-less,  a.  [Pref.  tr-  =  i?i-(intens.X 
and  Eng.  resistless  (q.v.).  ]  Resistless  ;  incapable 
of  being  resisted  or  withstood  ;  irresistible. 

"  When  beauty  in  distress  appears, 

An  irresittlcKs  charm  it  bears." 
Ytilden  :  In  Allution  to  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  4. 

*  ir-rey-6-lu-ble,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  resoluble  (q.v.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  resolved  or  dissolved  ; 
incapable  of  resolution  into  parts ;  indisso- 
luble. 

"  I  know  it  may  be  here  alledged,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  chemical  analyses  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon 
tliat  account  irretoluble."— Boyle :  Workt,  iv.  74. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  released  or  relieved, 
as  from  guilt. 

"  The  second  is  in  the  irrrtnluble  condition  of  our 
souls  after  a  known  sin  coifimitted. "— Bp.  Halt :  Cant 
of  Contcionce,  dec.  3,  case  9. 

*  Jr-ref  '-&-lu-ble-ness,  «.    [Eng.  irresolu- 
ble;  -ness.]    "The  quality  or  state  of  being  ir- 
resoluble  ;  resistance  to  separation  of  parts. 

"  Quci  setanus  has  this  confession  of  the  irretolublt- 
neu  of  diamonds."— Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  614. 

Jr-res'-o'-lute,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resome(q.v.).J  Not  resolute  ;  not  lirm  or  con- 
stant iu  purpose  ;  not  decided  or  determined ; 
wavering,  hesitating,  vacillating,  undecided. 

"  Weak  and  irrftohite  is  man." 

Cowper :  Human  Frailty. 

Jr-rSj'-O-l&te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  irresolute;  -ly.\ 
In  an  irresolute,  hesitating,  cr  wavering  man- 
ner ;  with  hesitation. 

"Between  the  incompatible  objects  on  wuich  hii 
heart  was  set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irretalutfly  to  and 
iro."—Macaulny  :  Hist.  £ng.,cb.  iv. 


Gite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     aa.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu a  kw. 
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Ir-res'-o-  lute  -ness,  s.  [Bng.  irresolute; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreso- 
lute ;  want  of  firmness  of  purpose  ;  hesita- 
tion, irresolution. 

fr-re's-O-lu'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resolution  (q.v.).]  Want  of  resolution  or 
firmness  of  purpose  ;  want  of  decision  ;  inde- 
cision ;  hesitation  ;  fluctuation  or  wavering  of 
the  mind. 

"  He  had  by  hta  irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of 
WillUm."—  Macaulay  :  JIM.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  Ir-re'-solv-a-bll'-l'-ty,  *.    [Eng.  irresolva- 
ble ;  -Uy.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
solvable. 

Ir-rS-stflv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  resolvable  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  being 
resolved. 

11  fr-re-^Slv'-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  irresolv- 
able ;  -ness.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irresolvable  ;  irresolvability. 

•ir-re-s6lved',  a.  [Pref.  ir-=in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  resolved  (q.v.).]  Not  resolved,  not 
settled  in  opinion,  undetermined. 

"While  a  person  it  irresolved.  he  suffers  all  the  force 
of  temptation  to  call  upou  him."—  Utittingjleet  :  Ser- 
moni,  voL  iv.,  ser.  11. 

*  Ir-re-solv'-ed-ljr,  od».     [Eng.  irresolvtd; 
•ly.]     Without  settled  opinion  ;  hesitatingly, 
doubtfully. 

"  Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  strange  to 
hear  me  speak  so  irretoivcdly."—  Bos/It  :  Works,  111.  198. 

fr-res-pecf-Iye,  a.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  respective  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  respective  or  having  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  ;  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  not  making  distinction  pr  differ- 
ence. 

"  The  execution  of  that  decree  ...  Is  equally  free 
and  irrespective."—  South  :  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  xiii. 

*  2.  Not  respectful,  not  showing  respect. 

"  Irreverend  and  irrespective  behaviour."  —  Sir  Q,  O. 
Lewit.  (Annandale.) 

IT  Irrespective  of  is  used  prepositionally  in 
the  sense  of  not  having  regard  or  respect  to  ; 
leaving  out  of  account  :  as,  Irrespective  of  that, 
there  are  other  reasons. 

|r-res-pect'-ive-l&  adv.  [Eng.  irrespective; 
-ly.]  Without  regard  to  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions. 

"  Gin  he  ascribe  this  reprieve  to  anything  but  to 
mercy,  to  mere  undeserved  mercy,  that  places  the 
marks  of  its  favour  absol  utely  and  irrespectively  upon 
whom  it  pleases?"—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1L 

*  fr-res'-pir-a-ble,  *  ir-res-pir'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  respirable  (q.v.).] 
Not  respirable  ;  uot  fit  for  respiration. 

*  Ir-re-spSns-i-bn'-i-t^.s.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  responsibility  (q.v.).]     Want  of 
responsibility  ;  freedom  from  responsibility. 

Ir-re-spons'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  responsible  (q.v.)/] 

1.  Not  responsible  ;  not  answerable  ;   not 
liable  to  be  called  to  account. 

"  They  left  the  crown,  what,  in  the  eye  and  estima- 
tion of  law.  it  had  ever  been,  perfectly  irresponsible." 
—Burke  :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  Not  trustworthy  ;  not  to  be  relied  on  or 
trusted. 

What  a  dangerous  thine  therefore  is  it  for  men  to 
rust  such  a  treasure  as  their  innocence  and  religion 
in  such  irresponsible  hands."—  Scott  :  Christian  Life, 


intrust  such  a  treasu 
in  such  irre 
pt.  i,  ch.  iv. 

*  Ir-rS-Sp&ns'-I-bl^,   adv.    [Eng.   irrespon- 
sib(le);  3y.]    In,  an  irresponsible  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  responsible. 

t  Ir-rS-SpSns'-Ive,   o.     [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  responsive  (q.v.).]     Not  responsive. 

*  ir  re  strain  -a-ble,   a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  restrainable  (q.v.).]   That  cannot 
be  restrained  ;  incapable  of  restraint. 

"  Irrestraimb'e,     irresistible,    or     unalterable."  — 
Prynne  :  Treachery  *  Disloyalty,  p.  91. 

*  Ir-rS-sus'-cIt-a-ble,   a.     [Pref.   ir-  =  i*- 
(2),  and  Eng.  resuscitable  (q.v.).]    Incapable  of 
being  resuscitated  or  revived. 

*  Ir-re-sus'-ci't-a-bljf,  a/lv.    [Eng.  imsus- 
citab(k)  ;  -ly.]    So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  re- 
suscitation. 


ir-re-ten'-tive,  a,    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2X  and 

Eng.  retentive  (q.v.).]     Not  retentive  ;  not  apt 
to  retain  :  as,  an  irretentive  memory. 


»  fr-rS-tra$e'-«y-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  retraceable  (q.v.).]  Not  retraceable  ; 
incapable  of  being  retraced. 

Ir-rS-triev'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  retrievable  (q.v.).]  Not  retrievable  ; 
that  cannot  be  retrieved,  recovered,  or  reme- 
died; irrecoverable,  irreparable. 

"Unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses. "— /Zam««r, 
No.  48. 

Ir-rS-tTlev'-a-ble-nSss,  *.  [Eng.  irretriev- 
able; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irretrievable. 

Ir-rS-triev'-a-bljf;,  adv.  [Eng.  irretrieva- 
b(U);  -ly.]  In  an  irretrievable  manner;  irre- 
parably, irrevocably. 

"The  danger  they  were  In  of  being  irretrievably 
lort."— Sharp:  Sermoni,  voL  r.  (Pref.) 

*  Ir-re'-turn'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  returnable  (q.v.).j    Incapable  of  re- 
turning or  of  being  recalled. 

"  Forth  irretumable  flieth  the  spoken  word." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  429. 

*  ir-re-veal'-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  revealable  (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be 
revealed. 

*  Ir-re-veal'-afc-bl^,   adv.     [Eng.   irreveala- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]    So  as  not  to  be  revealable. 

lr-rey-er-en$e,  «.  [Pr.,  from  Lat  irreve- 
rentia,  from  irreverens  =  irreverent  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
irreverencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreverent ; 
want  of  reverence  or  veneration ;  want  of  a 
due  regard  or  respect  for  the  character,  posi- 
tion, or  authority  of  a  superior ;  irreverent 
conduct  or  actions. 

"  That  is  the  natural  lancruage.  the  true  signification 
and  import  of  all  irreverence.  — South  :  Sermons,  voL 
11.,  ser.  a 

*  2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disregarded 
or  treated  with  disrespect. 


*  Ir-reV-er-end,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reverend  (q.v.).]  Irreverent. 

"If  any  man  use  immodest  speech  or  irreverent 
gesture."—  Strype  :  Life  of  Abp.  Grindal,  App.  bk.  ii. 

Ir-reV-er-ent,  a.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  irreverens, 
from  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  reverens,  pr.  par.  of 
revereor  =  to  revere  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  irreve- 
rente.] 

1.  Wanting  in  reverence  or  respect  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  superior  ;  having 
no  veneration  ;  disrespectful. 

"  Witness  the  irreverent  sou 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  101. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  ir- 
reverence ;  expressive  of  or  displaying  a  want 
of  reverence  or  respect. 

"  Dishonouring  the  grace  by  irreverent  cavils  at  the 
dispensation."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  it 
M. 

Ir-rev'-er-en'fc-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  irreverent  ; 
-ly.}  In  an*  irreverent  manner  ;  without  due 
regard  or  respect. 

"To  speak  irreverently  of  God,  or  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion."— South  :  Sermons,  voL  viii,  aw.  1. 

t  ir-re-vers'-i-ble,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  reversible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  reversible  ;   incapable  of  being  re- 
versed or  turned  the  opposite  way. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed,  or 
annulled  ;  irrevocable. 

"This  rejection  of  the  Jews;  as  it  is  not  universal, 
so  neither  is  it  final  and  irreversible."—  Jortin  :  Re- 
marks on  Eccl.  Hist. 

t  Ir-re'-vers-l'-ble-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng.  irrever- 
sible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irreversible. 

t  Ir-r&-vers'-i-bl&  adv.  [Eng.  irreversible); 
-ly.]  In  an  irreversible  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
irreversible  ;  irrevocably. 

"  Many  myriads  of  solifidians  have  stumbled,  and 
fallen  irreversibly.-—  Hammond:  Works,  i.  461 


'-X-t^,  ».  [Eng.  irrevocable  ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

Ir-reV-*-ca-ble,  *  Ir-reV-6-ka-ble.  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  revoc'bilis,  from  ir-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  revocabttis  =  revocable  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  irre- 
vocabh;  Ital.  irrevocable.]  Not  revocable; 
incapable  of  being  revoked  or  recalled  ;  that 
cannot  be  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled  ; 
irreversible,  unalterable. 

"  Wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom, 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  .fneid  11.  439. 


ir  reV-6-ca  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  irrevoen- 
bleness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrevo- 
cable. 


',  adv.  [Eng.  irrevocable); 
-ly.]  In  an  irrevocable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
not  admitting  of  repeal  or  recall  ;  beyond 
recall. 

"  I  pledge  my  word.  irrevocably  past.* 

Byron  :  Jfisus  i  Euryalui. 

*  Ir-reV-6-kSr-ble,  a.    [IRREVOCABLE.] 

*  fr-reV-fc-lu-ble,  a.     [Pref.   ir-  =  in-  (2\ 
and   Eng.  revolvble  (q.v.).]     That  cannot  roll 
or  turn  round  ;   not   revolving  ;    having  no 
rotatory  motion. 

"  Progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluWe  circle  of 
eternity  [they  Jshall  cl.-up  iiiseiwrable  hands.  "—Milton: 
On  the  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

»  ir-rhS-tdr'-Ic-al,  o.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  rhetorical  (q.v.).]  Not  rhetorical; 
un  persuasive. 

Ir'-rf-gate,  v.t.   [Lat.  irrigntus,  pa.  par.  of  ir» 

rigo  =  to  moisten,  to  irrigate  :  in  =  on,  upon, 
and  rigo  —  to  moisten  ;  Ital.  irrijore.] 

*  1.  To  water,  to  wet  ;  to  fill  with  a  fluid  or 
liquid. 

"  We  say  that  blond,  coming  to  a  part  to  irrigate  it, 
it  ...  at  length  transmuted  into  the  nature  of  that 
part."—  Diyby:  Of  Bodies,  en.  xxiv. 

•  2.  To  moisten. 

"Their  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry-furred  tongues." 

J.  Philips  :  Cider,  bk.  11. 

3.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  and  spread  over  it. 

Jr-rf-ga'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  irrigatio,  from  irri- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  irrigo  =  io  irrigate  (q.v.); 
r.  irrigation  ;  Ital.  irrlgazione.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :    The  act  of   watering  land  by 
causing  a  stream  to  flow  and  spread  over  it. 

"This  way  of  irrigation  may  by  a  cheap  and  easy 
mechauic.il  contrivance  be  very  much  improved."— 
Boyle  :  Works,  ili.  447. 

2.  Med.  :   The  art  pr  operation  of  making 
water  trickle  over  an  inflamed  wound  or  other 
portion  of  the  body  morbidly  affected. 

Ir-rig'-U-ofts,  a.    [Lat.   irriguus  =  irriga- 
ting, from  irrigo  =  to  irrigate  ;  Ital.  irrijuo.) 

1.  Watery,  watered. 

"Theflow'ry  lap 
Of  some  irriauoux  valley  spread  her  store." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  2SS. 

2.  Penetrating  gently,  as  water  into  th« 
earth. 

"  Rash  Elpenor  .  .  .  thought 
To  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irripuous  Bleep." 

s  :  Cider,  bk.  11. 


gat 
Fr. 


Ir-rls'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  risible  (q.v.).]  Not  risible  ;  not  capable 
of  laughter. 

ir-ri'-flon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trrwionm, 
ace.  of  irrisio  =  a  laughing  at,  from  irrisws, 
pa.  par.  of  irrideo  =  to  laugh  at  :  in-  =  at, 
and  rideo  =  to  laugh  ;  Sp.  irrision;  Ital.  irri- 
sione.]  The  act  of  laughing  at  or  mocking 
another  ;  mockery,  derision. 

"  Then  he  againe,  by  way  of  irrision.  Ye  say  rery 
true  indeed."—/'.  Holland  ;  Suetonius,  p.  Sl». 

-rilr-a-bn-I-t^  «.  [Fr.  irritabilite,  from 
Lat.  irritabilltatem,  ace.  of  irritabilitas,  from 
irritabilis  —  irritable  (q.vO  ;  Sp.  irritabilidad; 
Ital.  irritabilita.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritable  or  easily  provoked  or  irritated  ;  sus- 
ceptibility to  irritation  ;  petulance. 

"  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  hli 

sen-ants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  pr1    ta,  in  terror."— 

Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Anat.  (Of  a  muscle):  Vital  cpntractibility, 
the  property  of  visibly  contracting,  even  after 
death,  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  Ib 
varies  in  duration  according  to  the  muscle 
irritated.  The  right  auricle  has  been  found 
irritable  for  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  after 
death.  A  voluntary  muscle  has  been  found 
irritable  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The 
great  physiologist  Albert  Von  Haller  directed 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  irritability. 

2.  Bot.  :  Excitability  of  an  extreme  character. 
in  which  an  organ  exl«bits  movementsdifferent 
from  those  commonly  met  with  in  plants.  Its 
known  causes  are  three  —  atmospheric  pressure, 
spontaneous  motion,  and  the  contact  of  other 
bodies.  Thus  plants  sleep,  the  compound 
leaves,  where  such  exist,  folding  together  ;  so 
also  the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  touch. 


bffil,  b6^;  pout,  J<flW;  cat,  c^sll,  chorns,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tian  =  sliau.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  sous,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  Palhol.  (Of  any  organ) :  Morbid  excite- 
ment or  excitability,  often  with  pain.  Thus 
there  may  be  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

f-rft-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  irritabilis, 
from  irrito  —  to  irritate  (q.v.) ;  8p.  irritable  ; 
Ital.  irritabile.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Easily  irritated  or  exasperated  ;   petu- 
lant, fretful. 

"  His  irritable  and  imperious  nature  was  constantly 
impelling  him  to  quarrel  with  both."— J/acaulay : 
EM.  Kn'i.,  ch.  zrll. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  worked  into  a  heat 
or  painfulness  :  as,  an  irritable  sore. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Gen.  :  Capable  of  being  acted  upon  with 
effect  by  stimuli. 

(2)  Si>ec.  (Of  muscles) :  Capable  of  contract- 
ing under  the  influence  of  stimuli.    [IRRITA- 
BILITY, II.  1.] 

2.  Bot. :  Capable  of  being  excited  to  motion 
under  the  influence  of  certain  stimuli. 

iV-rit-a  ble  ness,  s.  [Engl  irritable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritable  ;  irrita- 
bility. 

ir'-rit^a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  irritable);  -ly.]  In 
an  irritable  manner ;  with  irritation. 

*ir'-rit-an-9$f  (1),  s.  [Eng.  irritant  (1) ;  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irritant  or  irri- 
tating. 

Ir'-rit-an-c$f  (2),  ».     [Eng.  irritan(t)  (2) ;  -cy.} 
Scots  Law:   The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritant  or  of  no  force  or  effect ;  the  state  of 
being  null  and  void. 

fr'-rit-ant  (1),  a.  <fe  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritans, 
(genit.' irritantis),  pr.  par.  of  irrito  =  to  pro- 
voke, to  enrage,  stimulate,  incite,  or  excite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exciting  irritation  ;  producing 
excitement ;  causing  pain,  heat,  or  tension  by 
mechanical  injuries,  chemical  action,  <5sc. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  Sing. :   That  which  produces  irritation 
or  excitement  of  any  muscle,  nerve,  or  other 
organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

(2)  PL  :  Garrod  makes  Irritants  the  first 
order  of  his  second  division,  that  of  external 
remedies.    He  includes  under  it  three  groups — 
(1)  Rubefacients,  (2)  Epispastics,  Vesicants,  or 
Blistering  Agents,  and  (3)  Pustulants. 

2.  Toxicology :  An  irritant  poison  (q.v.). 

If  Pure  irritant:  A  poison  producing  in- 
flammation without  corrosive  action  oil  the 
tissues. 

Irritant-poison,  •. 

Toxicol. :  A  poison  which  produces  inflam- 
mation with  or  without  corrosive  action  on  the 
tissues,  as  arsenic,  mercury,  or  other  mineral 
poisons. 

fr'-rit-ane  (2),  a.  [Lat.  irritans,  pr.  par.  of 
irrito  =  to  invalidate  :  in-  =  not,  and  ratus  = 
ratified,  valid.]  Rendering  null  and  void; 
invalidating. 

irritant  clause,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  clause  in  a  deed  declaring  null 
and  void  certain  specified  acts  if  they  are  done 
by  the  party  holding  under  the  deed.  It  is 
supplemented  by  the  resolutive  clause. 

Ir'-rf-tate  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  irritatus,  pa. 
par.  of  irrito  =  to  irritate.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  To  excite,  to  stir  up,  to  inflame. 

"Dydde  with  vncleane  motions  or  county-nances 
irritate  the  myndes  of  the  dauucers."— Sir  T.  Elyot  : 
9e  Oiternour.  bk.  1.,  oh.  xlx. 

2.  To  excite  heat,  redness,  and  inflamma- 
tion in  ;  to  inflame,  to  fret :  as,  To  irritate  a 
sore. 

3.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to  vex, 
to  annoy,  to  exasperate. 

"  The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had  under- 
gone had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy."— ifacautay:  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  4.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to ;  to 
Increase ;  to  heighten. 

"  Air.  If  very  coKS,  irritateth  th»  flame,  and  maketh 
It  burn  more  fiercely."— Bacon. 

*  5.  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  stimulate. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  To  excite   irritation  in  ;  to  ex- 
cite the  irritability  of.    [IRRITABILITY.] 

2.  Pathol. :  To  cause  morbid  excitement  in. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  excite,  to  heat,  to  inflame. 
"  Music  too  ...  Is  tempered  by  the  law ; 

Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes. 
Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm."     • 
Olover :  Ltonidat,  bk.  IL 

ir  ri-tate  (2),  v.t.  [Lat.  irritatus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrito  =  to  invalidate :  ir-  =  in-  =  not,  and  ratus 
=  ratified,  valid.]  To  invalidate  ;  to  make  of 
none  effect ;  to  render  null  and  void.  (Scotch.) 

'  fr'-rf-tate,  a.      [IRRITATE  (1),  v.]    Excited, 
heightened,  inflamed. 


ir-ri-ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  irritationem, 
accus.  of  irritatio,  from  irritatus,  pa.   par.  of 
irrito  =  to  irritate  (1);  Sp.  irrUacion;  Ital. 
irritazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  irritating,  provoking,  exas- 
perating, or  vexing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  irritated  ;  anger,  vexa- 
tion, annoyance,  exasperation. 

3.  The  act  of  exciting  heat  or  inflammation. 

"  It  will  often  happen,  that  the  fibres  or  motive 
organs  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts  will, 
by  that  irritation,  be  brought  to  contract  themselves 
vigorously."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  v.  21S. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Pathol.  :  An  abnormally  potent  sensation 
or  action,  or  both  together,  produced  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  agents,  or  other  causes. 
Even  hunger  will  produce  this  action,  simula- 
ting that  produced  by  strength,  but  the  reac- 
tion with  increased  weakness  is  great  »nd  im- 
mediate. 

2.  Physiology: 

(1)  Gen.  :  The  normal  action,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  amount,  produced  by  appropriate 
stimuli  on  any  portion  of  the  bodily  frame. 

(2)  Spec.  :   The  contraction  of  the  muscles 
under  the  operation  of  appropriate  stimuli. 


,  a.    [Eng.  irritate)  ;  -ive.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  irritate  or  excite. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  in- 
creased action  or  irritatiou  :  as,  an  irritative 
fever. 

*  Ir'-ri-ta-tor-y,  a.      [Eng.  irritate);  -ory.] 

Irritating  ;  causing  irritation. 

"  By  reason  either  of  some  passion  or  of  some  irri- 
tatory  and  troublesome  humor  in  his  behaviour."— 
Hale  :  Kem.  Erring  Chrittiant. 

*  ir-rite',  v.t.  [Fr.  irriter,  from  Lat.  irrito  =  to 

irritate  (1).J  To  irritate,  to  exasperate,  to 
influence,  to  provoke. 

"/rritin^and  pro  voting  men  unto  anger.  "—0r<j/t<m.' 
Edna.  V.  (an.  1). 

*  ir'-rbr-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  irroratus,  pa.  par.  of 

irroro,  from  ir-  —  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  roro  =  to 
distil  dew;  ros  (genit.  roris)  =  dew.]  To 
moisten  with  dew  ;  to  bedew. 

*  Ir-ror-a'-tion,  «.    [IRRORATE.]    The  act  of 

bedewing  ;  the  state  of  being  bedewed. 

*ir-ru'-bric-al,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  =  in-  (2),  and 
Bug.  rubrical'  (q.v.).  J  Not  rubrical  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rubric. 

*  ir'-ru-gate,   v.t.    [Lat.  irrugatus,  pa.  par. 
otirrugo  :  in-(intens.),  and  rugo=to  wrinkle.] 
Te  wrinkle. 

*  Xr-rupt'-e'd,  a.     [Lat.  irruptus,  pa.  par.  of 

irrumpo  =  to  break  into  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
rumpo  =  to  break.]  Broken  violently  and 
with  great  force. 

ir-r&p'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imiptionem, 
uccus.  of  irruptio,  from  irruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
irrumpo  ;  Sp.  irrupcion  ;  Ital.  irruzione.] 

1.  A  breaking  in  ;  a  bursting  in  ;  an  attack. 

"  With  terrible  irruption  bursting  o'er 
The  marble  cliffs."         Falconer  :  Shtptereck,  ill. 

2.  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  into  a 
country  ;  an  inroad. 

t  Ir-rupt'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  irrupt(its),  pa.  pr.  of 
irrumpo;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Rushing  or 
bursting  in  or  upon. 

IT  ving-ites,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  <6  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  who  was  born  at  Annan, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  on  August  15,  1792  ;  in  1810 


became  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow  ;  in  July, 
1823,  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  small  Scottish 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Cross  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  and  attracting  thither  crowds 
of  eminent  people,  had  built  for  him  a  finf. 
church  in  Regent  Square,  to  which  he  removed 
in  1829.  On  October  16,  1831,  the  gift  of 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues  was  alleged  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  some  people,  most 
of  them  females,  in  his  congregation,  the  same 
phenomenon  having  arisen  on  a  limited  scale 
before  in  Glasgow.  Irving  believed  that  the 
miracle  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  4-11  had  occurred 
again,  and  that  Pentecostal  timeshad  returned. 
The  more  sober-minded  of  his  flock  and  his* 
ministerial  brethren  thought  differently,  and 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  no  human  being  of  any  nationality  recog- 
nised the  new  tongue  as  his  own.  Irvinjf  s 
views  regarding  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
were  also  deemed  erroneous.  On  May  3, 1832,  it 
was  decided  tliat  Mr.  Irving  was  unfit  to  retain 
the  pastorate  of  Regent  Square  Church,  and 
on  Marcn  15,  1833,  the  Presbytery  of  Annan, 
which  had  licensed  him  as  a  preacher,  deposed 
him  from  the  ministry.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  18B4.  His  followers  are  often  popu- 
larly termed  Irvingites,  but  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  denomination  which  he  founded 
is  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church.  They  use  a 
liturgy  framed  in  1842  and  enlarged  in  1863. 
They  have  an  altar  on  which  candles  are  lit, 
and  they  burn  incense  (q.v.).  As  church  officers 
they  have  apostles,  angels,  prophets,  &c.  In 
1851  they  had  in  England  thirty  chapels.  In 
1854  one  was  opened  in  GordonSquare,  London, 
which  is  now  their  leading  place  of  worship. 

is,  v.  [See  def.]  The  third  person  sing.,  pres. 
indie,  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be.  It  repre- 
sents the  Sansc.  asti,  Goth,  ist,  Lat.  est,  Gr.  tort 
(MM). 

is-,  pref.     [Iso.] 

Is'-a-beX  s.  [From  Isabelle.  Generally  referred 
to'lsabelle  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  who,  in  A.D.  1601,  made  a  vow  not  to 
change  her  linen  until  her  husband  had  taken 
Ostend,  which  he  was  besieging.  The  town, 
however,  held  out  till  A.D.  1604,  by  which 
time  her  linen  had  assumed  a  dingy  hue.]  A 
pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  dull  yellow  with 
a  mixture  of  gray  and  red. 

Isabel-bear,  s.    [ISABELLINE-BEAB.] 

Isabel  -  colour,  Isabella  -  colour,  «. 

The  same  as  ISABEL  (q.v.). 

is  a-bel'-line,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  isabellinui.] 
[ISABEL.] 

isabelline  bear,  ». 

Zool. :  Ursus  isabellinus,  a  lighter  variety  of 
the  Syrian  bear.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  but  the  hue  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  found  in  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
bles. Called  also  the  Indian  White  Bear. 

is-ab-ndr'-mal,  s.  [Pref.  is-,  and  Eng.  06- 
•««rmaZ(q.v.).] 

Meteor.  (PI.) :  Deviations  from  mean  tem- 
perature. 

t  is-a-del'-phous,  a.    [Pref.  is- ;  Gr.  ofieA^o* 

(adelphos)  =  a  brother,  and  Eng.  suff.  -cms.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  diadelphous  flower):  Having  the 
two  "brotherhoods"  or  bundles  of  stamens 
equal. 

t  is-a-goge,  tis   a   gtfgue,  s.    [Gr.  «ou- 

•ywyTj  (eisagoge)  =  (1)  (Gen.)  a  bringing  in  ;  (21 
(Law)  a  bringing  of  cases  into  court ;  (3)  (Rhet.) 
an  introduction,  Mi  elementary  treatise.]  [!SA- 
oooics.] 

Rhet.,  Theol.,  £c. :  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  a  department  of  thought. 

is  a  gog  ic,  I  sa  gog  -ic  al,  a.  [Lat.  isa- 
gdgicus ;  Gr.  eiovrywyucds  (eisagogikos)  —  intro- 
ductory ;  ei<r<ryu>yij  (eisagoge)  =  an  introduc- 
tion :  eU  (eis)  —  into,  and  <ry<oyij  (agoge)  =  a 
leading  ;  ayo>  (ago)  —  to  lead.] 

Theol.,  Rhet.,  £c. :  Introductory.  (J.  A. 
Alexander.) 

is-a-gog'-ics,  s.    [IsAoooic.] 

Theol.,  Ac.  :  Introduction  (q.v.);  the  pre- 
liminary investigations  regarding  the  sacred 
books,  &c.,  before  reaching  hermeneutics  and 
exegesis. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  «;  ey-a.    qu-kw. 
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f'-sa-gon,  i.     [Gr.  t<ro?  (isos)  =  equal,    and 
yww'a  (gonia)  =  an  angle  ;  Fr.  isoj/one.J 
Math. :  A  figure  whose  angles  are  equal. 

f-Ba'-J-an,  Is  a  -iah  (1  as  y).  ».     [Heb. 

VT5C'  (Yeshayahu)  =  the  salvation  of  Jeho- 
rah,  i.e.,  the  salvation  effected  by  Jehovah  ; 
Gr.  'H<rcu«  (//RSOWM).] 

Script.  Hist. :  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  He  was  the  son  of  Amos, 
Whom  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  to  be  the 
prophet  Amos,  the  names  being  identical  in 
Greek  ;  in  Hebrew,  however,  theyare  different, 
the  prophet  being  Amos,  and  Isaiah's  father 
Amots.  As  in  the  vision  recorded  in  Isaiah 
vi.,  the  prophet  is  represented  as  being  in 
the  court  which  none  but  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  might  enter,  he  was  perhaps  a  priest. 
He  was  born  probably  between  B.C.  788  and 
783.  He  married  a  woman  to  whom,  as  to 
him,  prophetic  gifts  were  given  (Isa.  viii.  3). 
One  of  his  sons  was  called  Shear-jashub  -  a 
remnant  returns,  or  a  remnant  will  return 
(vii.  3);  another  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  = 
hasten  to  the  spoil,  quickly  carry  off  the  prey. 
Isaiah  exerted  great  influence  at  the  court  of 
Jerusalem  under  Ahaz,  and  yet  more  under 
Hezekiah.  He  was  contemporary  with  Amos, 
Hosea,  Micah,  and  perhaps  with  Joel.  Besides 
his  prophecies,  he  wrote  also  biographies  or 
histories  of  Uzziah  (2  Chroii.  xxvi.  22),  and 
Hezekiah  (xxxii.  32).  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  King  Manasseh, 
his  tragic  fate,  it  is  supposed,  being  alluded 
to  in  Heb.  xi.  37.  [f  ] 
1)  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah : 

Scripture  Canon :  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  prophetic  books.  It  is  headed 
"  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which 
he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
Kings  of  Judah."  If  chapter  vi.  is  chronologi- 
cally the  earliest  of  any,  and  describes  his  first 
call  to  the  prophetic  office,  his  utterances 
would  commence  in  B.C.  758,  757,  or  756.  If 
the  prophecies  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  then  chapters  i.-v.  would  belong  to  an 
earlier  period.  Omitting  these  writings  of 
uncertain  date,  the  next  utterances  are  in  the 
reign  of  Abaz,  none  apparently  belonging  to 
the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham's  reign.  He  con- 
tinued at  least  till  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Hezekiah,  B.C.  712,  a  period  of  44  to  46  years. 
This  is  the  minimum  span  of  his  prophecies ; 
the  maximum  is  much  greater. 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts  :  (1)  chapters  x.  to  xxxv.,  the  earlier 
prophecies  ;  (2)ch.  xxxyi.  to  xxxix.,  an  historic 
appendix  or  intercalation  ;  and  (3)  ch.  xl.  to 
Ixvi.  the  later  prophecies.  The  standpoint  in 
this  third  section  is  that  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  Cyrus,  who  set  the  two  tribes 
free,  is  mentioned  by  name  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1). 
Hence  Koppe  (A.D.  1779-1781)  supposed  a 
second  author,  a  view  adopted  by  Doderlein, 
Eichhorn,  Justi,  Paulus  De  Wette,  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  all  rationalistic  critics.  On 
the  other  hand  Hengstenberg,  Havernick, 
Keil,  &c.,  have  maintained  the  integrity  of 
Isaiah.  Viewed  as  a  poetic  composition  the 
book  of  Isaiah  exhibits  genius  of  a  very  high 
order.  There  are  numerous  quotations  from 
or  references  to  Isaiah  in  the  New  Testament, 
ch.  liii.  and  other  prophecies  (vii.  14  ;  ix.  1,  2  ; 
liii.  4 ;  Ixiii.  1-3)  being  considered  Messianic 
and  applied  to  Jesus.  Hence  Jerome  con- 
sidered that  Isaiah  should  rather  be  called  an 
evangelist  than  a  prophet,  and  he  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  the  fifth  Evangelist. 

Isaiah  i.  9  =  Rom.  if,  29 ;  vi.  9,  10  =  Mat.  liii.  14. 15, 

Act»  xxviii.  25-27 ;  vii.  H  =  Mat.  i.  22,  23 ;  viii.  14  = 

Rom.  ix.  33 ;  ix.  1.  2  =  Mat  iv.  14-16 ;  x.  M  =  Eom.  ix. 

S7,  28 ;  xL  S  =  Mat.  ill.  3,  Mark  i.  3 ;  xlii.  1-3  =  Mat. 

xlii.  17-20  ;  xliv.  25  =  1  Cor.  i.  19,  20 ;  liii.  1.  =  Rom.  x. 

18  ;  lUi.  4  =  Mat.  viii.  17  ;  liii.  7-8  =  Act«  viii.  82-35 ; 

Iv.  »  =  Act»  xiii.  84;  Ivi.  7=  Mat  xxi.  is;  Ixi.  1-3  = 

Luke  iv.  17-21  ;  Ixv.  1,  2=  Rom.  x.  20-21 ;   Lxv.   17  = 

S  Pet  i  ii.  13 :  Ixvi.  24  =  Mark  i  x.  43-48. 

Is-aT  lyl-ene,  s.     [Eng.  is(ati*);   allyl,  and 
suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CH2'C'CH2.  A^aseous  hydrocar- 
bon, isomeric  with  allylene,  prepared  by  the 
electrolysis  of  potassic  i  lac.  mate.  It  combines 
directly  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
isallylene  tetrabromide,  C^BrCBrjCHjBr. 
It  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  solu- 
tions of  silver  salts. 

Is  am-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  ftc.  is(atis);  amfmonia), 
and  suff.  -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

isaxnlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjgHjsNsO^    Imasatic  acid.    Pro- 


duced by  the  action  of  warm  ammonia  on 
isatine.  It  crystallizes  in  glistening  rhombic 
plates  of  the  colour  of  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
which  are  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
forming  a  bright  yellow  solution,  but  very 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  beautiful 
violet  colour,  but  is  violently  attacked  by 
bromine,  forming  indelibrome  CjgHgB^NgOg. 
By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed 
into  ammonia  and  isatine.  Ammonium  is- 
amate,  C^Hi^NHJNjO.,,  crystallizes  in 
microscopic  needles.  Potassium  isamate, 
CigHi2KN3O4,  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
and  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

is-am'-ide,  «.  [Eng.,  Arc.  isatis),  and  amide.] 
Chem.  :  CigH^^Cs.  Amasatin.  A  bright 
yellow  powder,  produced  by  heating  am- 
monium isamate  till  water  is  driven  off,  and 
washing  the  residue  with  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  but  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  containing  ammonia. 

Is-ap-os-toT-Ic,   a.     [Pref.    <*-  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  apostolic.    Cf.  also  Gr.  lo-airoo-roAot  (is- 

apostolos).] 

1.  (Of  persons) :  Equal  in  sanctity  or  devo- 
ted ness  or  in  success  to  the  apostles. 

2.  Of  laws  or  customs :  As  binding  on  the 
Christian  conscience  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
stituted by  apostles. 

i-sar'-I-a,  s.    [From  Gr.  To-os  (isos)  =  equal  to, 
the  same  as;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Isariacei  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  filamentous 
moulds,  parasitic,  some  on  insects,  especially 
Hymenoptera,  on  dead  pupse,  spiders'  nests, 
and  partly  upon  various  vegetable  substances. 
(Berkeley.) 

i-sar-X'-e^i  (pi.  i-Bar-f-a'-ce-i),  «.  [Mod. 
Lat.  isaria;  Lat.  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  -acei.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous  fungi. 
The  fertile  threads  are  compacted,  and  have 
deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  their  free 
apices.  British  genera,  Isaria,  Anthina,  and 
Ceratium. 

i-Bas'-trsB-a,  ».    [Pref.  is-,  and  Mod.  Lat 
astrata  (2)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Actinozoa, 
family  Astrseidae.  It  is  from  the  Oolite. 
Morris  enumerates  twelve  species  as  British. 

is'-a-tan,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  isat(is) ;  -an.] 

Chem. :  CigH^l^O*.  A  white  compound 
produced  by  boiling  disulphisatyde  with  acid 
ammonium  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  deposits  on  cooling  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  crystals.  When  strongly  heated 
it  yields  a  mixture  of  isatine  and  indine. 
Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  the 
formation  of  a  violet  powder,  somewhat  re- 
sembling nitvindin. 

is'-a-tate,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  isat(is) ;  -ate  (Chem.).'] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  isatic-acid  (q.v.). 

I-sat'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,&c.  isat(is);  -ic.]    Seethe 
compound. 

isatic-acid,  *. 

Chem. :  C8H7NO3  = 

boiling  a  solution  of  potassium  isatine,  it  is 
converted  into  potassic  isatate,  CgHgNKOs, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  plumbic  acetate, 
gives  a  precipitate  of  plumbic  isatate.  When 
this  is  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated in  vacuo,  a  white  flocculent  deposit 
of  isatic  acid  or  trioxindol  is  obtained.  Am- 
monium isatate  is  capable  of  existing  only  in 
solution.  Barium  isatate,  CgH«BaNOs,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  baryta  water  on  isatine, 
crystallizes  in  scales.  The  silver  salt,  CgHg 
AgNOs,  crystallizes  in  fine  yellow  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  Isatic  acid 
unites  with  bromine  and  chlorine  forming 
bromisatic  and  chlorisatic  acids. 

i-sat'-I-dae,  s.pl.   [Lat.  isat(is);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Brassieaceae,  tribe  Noto- 
rhizeae. 

IS'-a-tine,  *.    [Eng.,  &c.  isati(s);  -in*.] 

Chem. :  C8HBNO2  =  C6H4<^°j>CO.  Ob- 
tained by  suspending  finely  powdered  indigo 
in  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and 


adding  gradually  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'35 
until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared.  On 
cooling,  crude  isatine  is  deposited,  and  may 
be  purified  by  dissolving  in  potash,  precipita- 
ting with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallizing 
from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  yellowish-red  prisms,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  It  may  also  be  produced  synthetically 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  amido- 
oxindol  : 


or  by  the  reduction  of  orthonitro-phenyl  gly- 
oxalic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  : 


°j>CO  +  3H20. 

Isatine  does  not  unite  with  acids,  but  rather 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  po- 
tassic hydrate,  forming  a  dark  violet-coloured 
solution  of  potassium  isatine,  which,  on  addi-' 
tion  of  argentic  nitrate,  gives  carmine-red  crys- 
tals of  argentic  isatine,  CgH4NO2Ag.  It  also 
yields  crystalline  compounds,  with  alkaline 
hydric  sulphites.  Boiling  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  first  into  nitro- 
salicylic  acid,  and  finally  into  trinitro-phenoL 
When  strongly  heated,  isatine  fuses  and  sub- 
limes in  part  unchanged. 

Is'-a-tls,   ».    CLat.    isatis,   from    Gr.    lo-artc 

(isatis)  =  a  plant,  Isatis  tinctoria  (?),  producing 

a  dark  dye  -  wood. 

(Def.)] 

Bot.  :  Wood.  The 
typical  genus  of  the 
Cruciferous  family 
Isatidae  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  tall, 
erect,  annual  or 
biennial  branched 
herbs,  with  equal 
sepals  and  one- 
celled  indehiscent 
pods,  oblong,  ovate, 
or  orbicular,  thick-  ISATIS. 

ened  in  the  middle, 

the  wing  or  margin  very  broad.  Species 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  One,  Isatis  tinctoria 
(Dyer's  Woad)  is  half  wild  in  Britain.  The 
ancient  Britons  are  said  to  have  stained  them- 
selves blue  with  it.  It  is  stiil  cultivated  in 
Lincolnshire,  as  /.  indigotica  it  in  China,  for 
dyeing  purposes. 

i-sa-td-sul-phur'-iC,  o.  [Eng.  want's);  o 
connective,  and  Eng.  sulphuric.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

isatosulphuric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C8H5NO2  SO3.  Prepared  by  boiling 
indigo-carmine  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  de- 
colorising by  means  of  acid  chromate  of 
potassium.  On  adding  nitrate  of  potassium 
to  the  hot  filtered  solution,  potassium  isato- 
sulphate  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  sandy  powder.  By  dissolving  this 
powder  in  hot  baryta  water,  and  decomposing 
the  barium  salt  formed,  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  isatosulphuric  acid 
is  obtained  in  the  free  state.  It  is  a  strong 
acid,  separating  even  some  of  the  mineral 
acids  from  their  salts.  When  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  it  yields  a  yellow,  silky,  crystalline 
mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene. 
It  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  monobasic  and 
dibasic,  the  former  of  which  are  very  stable 
compounds,  retaining  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation till  heated  above  100°. 

IS  -a-  trip'-  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  &c.  is(atis),  and 
atropic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

isatropic  acid,  *. 

Chem.  :  CjHgOj  =  CsHjC'^Qg.  An  add 
isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid,  obtained  together 
with  atropic  acid,  by  heating  tropic  add  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  thin 
rhombic  plates,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  melts  at  200°,  and  is  not  oxidized 
by  chromic  acid. 

I'-sa-tyde,  s.  [Eng.  isat(ine);  suff.  -yctt 
(Chem..)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Ci6H12N«O4.  A  white  crystalline 
powder  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  evolved  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric 


boil,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-Clan,    tian  -   shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c  =  bel,  del. 
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acid,  on  isatine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether, 
from  which  it  separates,  on  cooling,  in  micro- 
ecopic  scales.  It  softens  when  heated,  chang- 
ing to  a  violet  brown  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  suffers  partial  decomposition.  Isatyde 
bears  the  same  relation  to  isatin,  that  indigo- 
white  bears  to  indigo-blue. 

*18ch,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  issir,  from  Lat.  exto,  from 
ex-  =  out,  and  eo  =  to  go.]  To  issue  ;  to  come 
or  go  out. 

Is-chsB  mi  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
i<rx<J"/uos  (ischaimos)  =  staunching  blood  : 
icrxio  (ischo)  =  to  hold,  check,  or  curb,  and 
cujuux  (haima)  blood.] 

Pathol.  :  This  affection  of  the  discs  of  the 
eye  is  caused  by  distension  of  the  ophthalmic 
veins,  as  in  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  ;  if 
extreme,  the  optic  nerves  suffer  considerable 
destruction,  and  become  atrophied.  This  con- 
dition is  described  by  Von  Graefe  as  "ob- 
struction at  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  con- 
current action  of  the  sclerotic  ring." 

Is-  chi  -  ad    ic,  is  -  chi  -  ad-  Ick,  a.    [Gr. 

\.<rxiov  (ischion),  i<7xia6ucos  (ischiadikos)  ;  FT. 
ischiadique.]  In  anatomy,  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  crural  vein  ;  in  pathology,  the  ischia- 
dick  passion  is  the  gout  in  the  hip,  or  the 
sciatica.  (Harris.) 

Xs-chi-ag'-ra,  s.'  [Gr.  iaxiov  (ischion)  =  the 
hip  joint,  and  aypa  (agra)  =  hunting,  catching, 
seizure.] 

Path.  :  Gout  situated  in  the  hip  joint  ; 
sciatica. 

Is'-Chi-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ischi(um)(q.v.);  Eng. 
suff.  -of.] 

Anal.  &  Path.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
ischium  or  hip  joint  ;  ischiadic,  ischiatic. 


a,  s.    [Gr.  l<r\iov  (ischion)  =  the 
hip  joint,  and'aAyos  (algos)  =  pain.] 
Path.  :  Pain  in  the  hip  joint. 

Is  chi  at  ic,  a.    [ISCHIADIC.] 

is  chi  at  6  9010,  is  -chi-6-£ele,  .1.    [Eng. 

&c.  ischiati(c),  and  Gr.  *ojAr)  (keK)  =  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Hernia  or  rupture  through  the  sacro- 

sciatic  ligaments;  a  rupture  between  the  os 

sacrum  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium. 


-,  pref.  [Gr.  la-^iov  (ischion)  =  the  hip 
joint.] 

Anat.  ,  <ix.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  joint. 

Ischio  capsular,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and  cap- 
•ular.  There  is  an  ischio-capsular  ligament. 

ischio  cavernous,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  hip  joint  and 
cavernous.  There  is  an  ischio  -  cavernout 
muscle* 

ischio  rectal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  rectum  and  to  the 
hip  joint.  There  is  an  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Is  chi  6  dus,  is  chy  o  dus,  s.  [Gr.  icrxv's 
(ischus)  =  strength,  and  oSovs  (odous)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Chimaeridae,  found  in 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Is  chi-iim,  s.  [Gr.  l^iov  (ischion)  =  the  hip 
joint.] 

Anat.  £  Zool.  :  One  of  the  bones  in  the 
pelvic  arch  in  vertebrated  animals.  It  forms 
the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  os  in- 
noniinaf.ii  in,  and  bounds  the  obturator  foramen 
in  the  lower  half  of  its  extent. 


,  «*J, 

withered,  meagre,  and  ^wnj  (phone)  =  a  sound, 


Pathology  : 

1.  Thinness  of  voice. 

2.  Stuttering. 

b-chu  ret  -1C,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  ischur(ia);  Eng. 
sufT.  -etic.] 
Pharmacy  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  of  mitiga- 
ting or  removing  ischuria. 

B.  As  s-ubst.  :  A  medicine  fitted  to  mitigate 
or  remove  ischuria. 


Is^chiir'-I-a,  ifr-chu-ry,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
icrxoupt'a  (is'chouria)  :  ur^co  (ischo)  =  to  hold  or 
curb,  and  ovpov  (ouron)  =  urine.] 

Pathol. :  Suppression  of  urine  occurs  some- 
times in  teething,  in  hysteria,  or  some  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  and  is  accompanied 
with  pain,  often  severe.  Less  complete  sup- 
pression is  called  retention  of  urine,  and  the 
local  sufferings  are  more  severe. 

Is-chy-o'-dus,  s.    [ISCHIODUS.] 

Is-chyp'-ter-us,  s.  [Gr.  i<rx««  (ischus)  = 
strength,  and  impair  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin  ; 
Lat.  termination  -us.  Named  from  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  fin.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in 
the  Trias  of  North  America. 

Is-chyr-o-my'-I-dJB  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  ischyromys  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Rodentia  containing 
only  one  species  of  Ischyromys  (q.v.). 

Is-chyr'-4>-mys  (yr  as  IT),  s.    [Gr.  tempos 

(ischuros)  =  strong,  and  /iii?  (mtts)  =  a  mouse.] 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ischyromyidae  (q.v.).  It  is  known  only  by  a 
North  American  fossil  rodent,  Ischyromys 
typus,  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  from  remains 
found  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  Miocene  deposits  in 
the  "  Bad  Lands  "  of  Wyoming.  It  resembles 
the  Musk  Rat,  but  has  closer  affinity  to  the 
Squirrels,  and  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Beavers. 

f*se,  phr.    [See  def.]    Scotch  for  "  I  shall." 

"  Never  fear,  fit  be  caution  for  them— /'<«  gie  yoa 
my  personal  warrandice."— Scott :  Wmverley,  ch.  Ixvi. 

I'-ser-ine,  I'-ser-ite,  s.  [So  named  from 
having  been  found  near  the  river  Iser  (the 
"  Iser  rolling  rapidly"  of  Campbell's  "  Hohen- 
linden  "),  and  suffs.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Isometric  titanic  iron,  in  the  form  of 
iron  sand.  Colour,  iron-black  passing  into 
brownish-black.  Compos.  :  titanic  acid,  13'20 
to  57'19;  sesquioxide  of  iron  15'67  to  63'00 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  17'79  to  31 10  ;  magnesia, 
1'94  to  8'62.  Found  in  numerous  localities, 
including  Great  Britain,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
in  various  localities  of  the  New  World,  Ac.  It 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

i'-ser-ite,  s.    [ISEKINB.] 

i-seV-tl-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  E.  Isert,  a 
German  surgeon  in  the  Danish  service  at 
Accra.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Isertidae 
(q.v.).  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  scarlet  flowers,  from  Central  America. 

l-seV-tI-da>,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isert(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ciuchonaceas,  tribe  Cin- 
choueae. 

is-e-thl-Sn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  i^atis); 
ethion(e),  and  suff.  -ic.] 

isethionic  acid,  s. 

CHa-OH 

Chem. :  C2H6SO4=  I 

CH2'SO./OH.  This  acid, 
which  is  isomeric  with  sulphovinic  acid,  was 
discovered  by  Magnus  in  1833.  It  is  obtained 
most  readily  by  adding  sulphuric  anhydride 
to  anhydrous  ether,  cooled  by  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt.  The  resulting  thick,  oily  liquid 
is  diluted  with  water,  boiled  for  several  hours 
in  order  to  decompose  the  ethionic  acid,  and 
then  saturated  with  baric  carbonate.  The 
liquid,  filtered  at  the  boiling  point,  yields, 
first  crystals  of  baric  methionate,  and  after- 
wards, on  further  evaporation,  baric  isethi- 
onate (HO-CH2-CH2-SO:j-O)2Ba.  On  decom- 
posing the  baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  isethionic  acid  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  deliquescent  needles. 
The  isethionates,  which  can  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  baric  salt  with  solutions  of 
the  respective  metallic  sulphates,  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. They  crystallize  well,  and  in  many  cases 
can  be  heated  to  330°  without  decomposition. 
Ammonium  isethionate,  C2H(j(NH4)SO4,  crys- 
tallizes in  well-defined  octahedrons,  which  do 
not  lose  weight  at  120"  Potassic  isethionate, 
C2H}K'SO4,  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
melt  between  300°  and  350*.  The  copper  salt, 
CjHjjCu'SO^  forms  pale-green  prisms  with 
rhombic  base ;  at  140°  to  150°  it  turns  white, 


and  gives  off  twenty   per  OPJII.  <\f  water  at 
crystallization. 

-ISh,  su/.    [See  def.] 

1.  An  adjectival  suffix,  representing  A.8. 
-isc,  -ysc,  Dan.  -i^fc,  Ger.  -isch,  Fr.  -esque  —  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of,  as  fool,  foolish,  Dane, 
Danish,  <fec.    Suffixed  to  adjectives,  it  lessens 
the   signification,  as  white,    whitish  =  some- 
what white  ;  sweet,  sweetish  =  rather  sweet.] 

2.  As  a  verbal  suffix  it  is  derived  from  the 
Lat.  inchoative  suffix  -esc,  as  in  floresco  =;  to 
begin  to  flower  or  flourish,  from  floreo  =  to 
flourish.     It  is  generally  found  in  verbs  which 
have  come  through  the  French,  and  which 
retain  the  influence  of  that  suffix  in  some  of 
their  tenses,  as  finir,  finissant,   Eng.  finish ; 
punir,  punissant,  Eng.  punish,  &c. 

ish,  ische,  s.  [A  corruption  of  issue  (q.v.).] 
Issue  ;  liberty  or  right  of  going  in  and  out. 

U  Ish  and  entry : 

Scots  Law :  A  term  in  a  charter  implying  a 
right  to  all  ways  and  passages,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  necessary  to  kirk  and  market,  • 
through  the  adjacent  grounds  -of  the  grantor, 
who  is  by  the  clause  laid  under  that  burden. 

Ish    ma  -  el  -  ite,  s.     [From  Ishmael,  Heb. 
"?N3?Ottr  (Ishmael),  Sept.  'I<r/iafA  (Ismael)  ;  suff. 
-ite.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  rvL  12). 

2.  An  Ismaelian  (q.v.). 

II.  Fig. :  One  resembling  Ishmael,  whose 
hand  was  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  one  at  war  against  society. 

Ish  -ma-el-it-Ish,  a.  [Eng.Ishmaelit(e);  -ish.] 
Like  Ishmael ;  like  an  Ishmaelite. 

I'-si-ac,  a.  [Lat.  Isiacus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Isis. „ 

Isiac  table,  s.  A  spurious  Egyptian 
monument,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  copper 
bearing  a  representation  of  most  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  with  Isis  in  the  centre,  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  in  1525. 

*  is'-I-cle,  *.    [ICICLE.] 

i-sld-i'-naa,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  Isis  (genit.  Isidis\ 
from  Gr.  *I<rts  (/sis).]  [Isis.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Gorgonidae. 
The  axis  is  flexible,  horny,  and  only  partly 
calcareous. 

i-  sid'-i-iim  (pi.  i  sid  i  a),  ».  [Loudon  and 
Paxton  derive  it  from  Gr.  to-os  (isos)  =  equal, 
in  allusion  to  the  small  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  podetia  and  the  substance  of  the 
frond.  May  it  not  be  from  /sis,  Isidis,  and 
Gr.  «'fio«  (eidos)  =  form  ?  ] 

1.  A  genus   (?)    of   Crustaeeous    Lichens, 
Isidium,  Westringii,  is  used  in  dyeing.    (Lind- 
ley,  &c.) 

2.  A  corolla-like  elevation  of  the  thallus  of 
a  lichen  bearing  a  globule  at  its  end.    (Treat. 
of  Bot.) 

i  sid  Old,  a.     [Lat.  Isis  (genit.  Isidis),  and 
Gr.  «l8os  (eidos)  =  form  (?)] 
Bot. :  (Of  a  lichen) :   Covered  with  isidia 

[ISIDIUM,  2.] 

i  sin  glass,  s.    [Corrupted  from  Eng.  icing, 
and  glass,  i.e.,  iceglass.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  dried  swimming  bladder  of  various 
species  of  Acipenser  prepared  and  cut: into 
line  shreds.     It  consists  of  a  gelatinous  tissue, 
which  on  boiling  yields  gelatine. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  sheets  of  mica. 

IL  Phar. :  A  solution  of  gelatine  figures 
among  officinal  preparations. 

Isinglass-stone,  s.    [ISINGLASS,  I.  2.] 

f '-sis,  s.  [Lat.  Ifis;  Gr.  *I<ris  (Isis)  =  (1)  the 
Egyptian  goddess  of  fecundity  and  sister  of 
Osiris,  (2)  a  planet  or  coral.] 

1.  A$tron. :  [ASTEROID,  42]. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Isidinae  (q.v.).     The  sclero- 
basis   consists    of   alternate    calcareous    and 
horny  segments,  the  former  giving   rise  to 
branches.     Isis  luppuris  is  from  Auiboyna,  /. 
polyantha  from  the  American  seas,  and  /.  cor- 
attoides  from  those  of  India. 

3.  Palceont. :  Found  in  the  Miocene  beds. 


2>to,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p 
or.  wore,  weir,  work,  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «o  ce - e;  ey  =  a;  au  -ItWo 
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Is'-lam,  *  Jfcs'-lam,  Is^lam  ism,  s.  [Arab. 

Islam  =  (1)  the  true  or  orthodox  faith  among 
the  Muhairimadans,  (2)  obedience  to  the  wifl 
of  God,  submission,  (3)  the  Muhammadan  reli- 
gion, (4)  the  Muhammadan  church  or  commu- 
nity.] [Catafago.]  A  name  given  to  Muham- 
madanism (q.v.). 

Is  lam  ism,  s.  [Arab.  Islam;  -ism.]  Mu- 
liammadanism. 

Is'-lam-ite,  s.  [Arab.  Islam  ; -ite.]  A  Muham- 
madan. 

Is- lam  it  ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Islamite);  -ic.] 
Of 'or  belonging  to  Islam  ;  Muhammadan. 

Is'  lam-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Arab.,  &c.  Islam;  suff. 
•ize'] 

A.  Trans. :   To    render   Muhammadan,  to 
convert  to  Muhammadanism. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  go  over  to  the  Muhamma- 
dan faith. 

is  land  (s  silent),  *  i  lond,  *  i  lond,  *  y- 
lahd,  *  y-lond,  s.  &  a.  [A. 8.  igland,  from 
ig  —  an  island,  and  kind  =  land  ;  Dut.  eiland  ; 
Icel.  eyland;  Sw.  oland;  Ger.  eiland.  The 
A.S.  ig,  ieg,  eg,  also  appears  as  -ea,  -ey  in 
English  place-names,  as  in  Anglesey,  Batter- 
sea,  &c.,  and  in  Icel.  ey  =  an  island  ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  o ;  O.  H.  Ger.  -awa,  -awu>a,  in  composi- 
tion ;  Goth,  ahwa ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahe  —  a  stream  ; 
Lat.  aqua ;  Eng.  ait,  eyot.  The  s  in  island  is 
owing  to  a  confusion  with  isie  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as 
distinguished  from  mainland  or  continent. 

" [They  were]  come  vnto  an  Hand  waste  and  voyd. ' 
Spemer  :  f.  Q.,  IL  vi.  IL 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  island  ;  as  a  mass 
of  floating  ice. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  an  island ; 
(situated  on  an  island  :  as,  an  island  home. 

f  (1)  Island  of  Reil : 

Anat.  :  The  central  lobe  within  the  fissure 
Of  Sylvius  in  the  cerebrum.  It  is  a  triangular 
eminence,  form  ing  a  sort  of  delta  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  fissure. 

(2)  Islands  of  the  Blest,  Island  of  the  Blest: 

Greek  Mythol.  :  Imaginary  islands,  situated 
In  the  West,  thought  to  be  the  abode  of  good 
men  after  death.  The  following  passage  from 
Cooke's  translation  of  Hesiod's  Works  <£  Days 
(i.  170)  shows  the  ancient  belief  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  there  :— 

"  There  in  the  Itland  of  the  Blest  they  find, 
Where  Saturn  reigns,  an  endless  calm  of  mind  ; 
And  there  the  choicest  Iruits  adorn  the  fields, 
And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  harvest  yields.". 

This  passage  has  been  amplified  both  by 
Homer  (Odyss.  iv.  563,  sqq.)  and  Virgil  (dSn. 
vi.  637-44).  The  same  idea  of  fertility  occurs 
in  the  Apocalypse  (xxii.  2),  and  Bernard  de 
Morlaix,  in  De  Contemptu-  Mundi,  says  of  the 
Celestial  Country  : 

"  Lux  erit  aurea,  terraque  lactea,  melle  redundans." 

*  is' -land  (s  silent),  v.t.    [ISLAND,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  an  island ;  to  cause  to  be- 
come or  appear  like  an  island  ;  to  surround 
with  water. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islands. 

is'-land  er  (s  silent),  s.  [Eng.  island ;  -er.] 
An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

"  Ye  itlandert,  bound  in  the  ocean's  chain." 

Drayton :  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

*  Is   land  y  (i  silent),  a.    [Eng.  island;  -y.] 
Pertaining  to  islands  ;  full  of  islands. 

isle  (1)  (s  silent),  *  lie,  *  yle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  isle 
(Fr.  He),  from  Lat.  insula  —  an  island ;  Sp. 
tsto  ;  Ital.  isola.]  An  island  :  chiefly  used  in 
poetry. 

"  In  sight  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  itle 
Renowned  for  wealth." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  sEneid  ii.  27. 

*  isle  (2)  (s  silent),  s.    [AISLE.]    A  corruption 
of  aisle. 

*  isle  (s  silent),  v.t.  [!SLE  (1),  s.]  To  form  into  an 
island  ;   to   cause  to  become  or  be   like  an 
island  ;  to  isolate. 

"  liled  in  sudden  seas  of  light" 

Tennyton  :  Fatima,  S3. 

•isles-man  (first  s  silent),  s.  [Eng.  isle,  and 
nan.]  An  islander. 

"  The  itlesmm  carried  at  their  baclu 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe." 

Scott  •  Marmton,  v.  5. 

IS' -let  (s  silent),  s.  [Eng.  islt  (1)  ;  dimin.  suff. 
•«*•] 


1.  Lit. :  A  little  isle  or  island. 

"  An  islet  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  German 
tes."—f>ravton:Poli/-OU>ion,t.U.  (Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  spot  within  another  of  a  different 
hue,  as  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  the  blos- 
som of  a  plant.    (Tennyson :  Enid,  1,324'.) 

-ism,  suff.  &  ».    [Gr.  -IO-JLIOS  (-ismos)  =  condition, 
act ;  Lat.  -ismus ;  Pr.  -isme.] 

A.  As  suff.  :  A  common  suffix  in  English, 
meaning  doctrine,  theory,  principle,  system 
or  practice  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  suffixed  :  as,  spiritualism,  mono- 
theism, &c.,  also  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the 
country  named,  as  Gallicism,  Irishism. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  doctrine  or  theory,  espe- 
cially one  of  a  pretentious  or  absurd  character. 

"  Compared  with  any  of  the  itmt  current."— CarlyU  : 
Pott  4  Preterit,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

Is -ma-e-lites.    Is  ma  e  Ii  ans,   «.  /</. 

[From  an  Ishmael  (see  def.),  and  Eng.,  &c. 
pi.  suff.  -ites,  -iems.] 

Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Shiites.  Djafar 
Madeck,  the  sixth  Imam  from  Ali,  having  lost 
his  elder  son  Ismael,  appointed  his  younger 
son  Mousa  to  be  his  successor.  A  schism 
followed  among  the  Shiites,  one  party  con- 
tending that  the  Imamship  should  have  de- 
scended to  the  posterity  of  Ismael.  1'iie  Fati- 
mide  dynasty  were  Ismaelite,  so  were  the 
Assassins  (q.v.). 

is  nar'-di  a,  s.  [Named  after  Antoine  Dante 
Isnard,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Onagracese,  tribe  Jussiaee*. 
Isnardia  palustris  is  called,  by  Joseph  Hooker, 
Ludwigia  palustris.  The  root  of  /.  alterni- 
folia  is  said  to  be  emetic. 

1-SO-,  pref.    [Gr.   t<ros  (isos)  =  equal  to,   the 
same  as.]- 

1.  Gen. :  Equal  to. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  an  organ) :  Equal  in  the  number 
of  its  divisions  or  parts  to  another  one.     [Iso- 
STEMONOUS.] 

i-SO-am'-y-lene,  *.      [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
amylene.] 

Chem. :  £g3>C'CH-CH8.  A  mobile,  colour- 
less oil  of  peculiar  odour,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling isoamylic  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '663  at  0°,  and  boils 
at  35°.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
even  in  the  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  producing 
isoamylic  chloride,  and  hydriodic  acid  iso- 
amylic iodide. 

1-sd-a-myT-ic,  a.     [Eng.   iso(meric);    amyl, 
and  "suff.  -ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

Isoamylic-alcohol,  s.  Isobutyl  car- 
binol.  [AMYL-ALCOHOL] 

i-so-ar'-ca,  s.     [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Lat. 
area  (q.v.)".] 

Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Arcadae.  Fourteen 
species  are  known,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  Chalk. 

i-so-bar',  t  i-so-bare',  s.     [Pref.  iso-,  and 
Gr.  jSdpo?  (baros)  =  .weight.] 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Meteor.  (PI.):  Lines  connect- 
ing places  which  have  the  same  mean  baro- 
metric pressure.  Three  modifications  of  them 
exist  :  those  connecting  places  which  have 
equal  pressure  in  January,  those  which  possess 
it  in  July,  and  those  in  which  it  exists  during 
the  whole  year.  The  closer  the  isobars  are 
the  stronger  the  wind,  the  further  apart  the 
lighter  the  wind. 

i-SO-bar'-lC,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  isobar;  -ic.] 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Meteor.  :  Having  equal  baro- 
metric pressure  ;  of  or  belonging  to  isobars. 

i  -so  bar  ism,  *  i  so  bar  ysm,  s.     [Eng. 
isobar;  -ism.] 

Phys.  Geog.  A  Meteor.  :  Equality  of  baro- 
metric pressure. 

i-SO-bar-d-met'-ric,  a.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal, 
and  barometric  (q.v.).] 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Meteor. :  The  same  as  ISO- 
BARIC  (q.v.). 

i-BO'-bri-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr, 
ftpidia  (briao)  =  to  make  strong,  to  be  strong.] 
Bot.  :  An  epithet  proposed  by  Cassini  for 
Dicotyledons  because  their  force  of  develop- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  embryo  is  equal 
on  both  sides. 


1  SO-bu'-tane,  s.      [Eng.  iso(meric);  bul(yl), 
and  suff.  -ane.] 

Chem. :  (CH3)jCH.  Trimethyl-methane,  or 
methyl-isopropyl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  tertiary  butyl 
iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  tertiary 
butyl  alcohol  in  presence  of  water.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas  which  liquefies  at  17°. 

i-so-  bu'-tene,  i  so  bu  tyl  ene,  s.    [Eng. 
iso(meric);  bui(yl),  and  suff.  -e?ie.] 

Chem. :  ]|3c>C  ±  CH2,  Isobutylene.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
isobutyl  iodide,  or  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide. 
It  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  isoamylic  alcohol  through  a  reci-hot  tube. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  smelling  gas,  which  con- 
denses on  cooling  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  — 6°. 

i-SO-bu'-tyl,  s.    [Eng.  isoOneric),  and  butyl.] 

[BUTYL.] 

isobutyl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  Isopropyl  carbinol.  [BUTYL  ALCO- 
HOL.] 

i-so-bu-tyr-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  isobutyl,  and 
amine.] 

Chem. :  CH(CH3)2-CH2-NH2.  Obtained  by 
dhtilling  potassium  isobutyl  sulphate  *»uh 
potassium  cyanate,  and  treating  the  distillate, 
which  contains  isobutyl  isocyanate,  with  pot- 
ash. It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  07357  at  15% 
and  boils  at  67°'5. 

i-so-bu'-tyl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  tso(meric),  and  &M- 
tylene.]    USOBUTENE.]- 

i-so-bu-tyr'-a-mide,  «•     [Eng.  iso(meric); 
butyi\ic),  and  amide.] 

Chem. :  C4H7O-NHo=(CH3)2  :  CH-CO'NH2. 
Prepared  by  heating  isobutyric  acid  with  am- 
monium thiocyanate.  It  is  an  agreeable, 
aromatic  smelling,  crystalline  mass,  soluble 
in  water.  It  melts  at  100°,  and  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  iridescent  scales. 

i-so-bu'-tyr-ates,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  iso(meric), 
and  butyrates.] 

Chem. :  The  salts  of  isobutyric-acid,  resem- 
bling in  general  properties  the  butyrates. 
Calcium  isobutyrate,  (C4H7O2);>Ca  +  5H2O, 
crystallizes  in  monoclinic  needles,  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in 
hot  water.  Silver  isobutyrate,  C4H7OnAg, 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  transparent 
scales.  Zinc  isobutyrate,  (C^K^^Zn,  crys- 
tallizes in  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  but  decrease  in  solubility 
as  the  temperature  is  increased. 

i-sd-bu-tyr'-Xc,   a.     [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
butyric.]    (See  the  compounds.) 

isobutyric-acid,  s.    [BUTYRIC-ACID.] 
isobutyric  ether,  s.    [BUTYRIC-ETHER.] 

i-so-bu-tyr-o,  pref.     [ISOBUTYRONE.]     (See 
the  compound.) 

isobutyro  nitrile,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H7N  =  (CH^CH-CN.  Isopro- 
pylic-cyanide.  Prepared  by  adding  potassic- 
cyanide  to  isopropylic  iodide,  or  by  heating 
isobutyric  acid  with  potassic  sulpho-cyanate. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour,  and  boiling  at  107°. 

i-so-bu'-tyr-one,  s.     [Eng.  iso(meric);  and 
butyrone.] 

Chem. :  ((CH3>2-CH)2CO.  Diisopropyl-ke- 
tone.  Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
calcic  isobutyrate,  or  by  carefully  oxidizing 
di-isopropyl  oxalic  acid.  It  distils  at  124°,  and 
is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  isobutyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

i-so-cap-rd-,  pref.     [ISOCAPROIC.]    (See  the 
compound.) 

isocapro-nitrile,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHnN  =  (CHSVCH-CH2'CH2CN. 
Isoamylic  cyanide.  An  unpleasant  smelling  oil, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  isoamylio 
potassic  sulphate  with  potassic  cyanide,  or  by 
heating  amyl  iodide  with  potassic  cyamde 
and  alcohol.  It  boils  at  146°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'806.  Like  most  other 
nitrils,  it  unites  with  metallic  chlorides  to 
form  crystalline  compounds. 

i-so-ca-pro'-ic,   a.      [Eng.    iso(meric),   and 
caproic.]    (See  the  compound.) 
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isocaproic  acid,  *. 

Chtm. :  [CAPROIC-ACID]. 

i-so-car'-di-a,  s.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
Or.  Kap&ii  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  Heart-cockle  ;  a  genus  of 
Molluscs,  family  Cyprinidse.  The  shell  is 
cordate  and  ventricose ;  the  hinge  teeth  2-2, 
the  laterals  1-1  in  each  valve.  Five  recent 
species  are  known  from  Britain,  &c.,  and 
ninety  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Trias  onward. 

i-SO-cSt'-a-mide,  *.  [Eng.  i*o(meric),  and 
(a)cetamide.] 

Chem. :  C15H31NO.    Obtained  by  heating  in 
a  sealed  tube  a  mixture  of  the  oil  of  Jatropha 
Curcas  and  strong  ammonia.    It  is  a  white, 
nacreous  powder,  melting  at  67°,  and  is  not  j 
attacked  by  strong  potash! 

I'  so-cheim,  ».     [Pref.  iso-,  and  Or.  x«/ua 

(cheima)  =  winter-weather,  cold,  frost,  winter.] 
Physical   Geog.  <£  Meteor. :   An  isocheimal 
or  isochimenal  line.    [ISOCHIMENAL.] 

I-si-chei'-mal,  a.    [ISOCHIMAL.] 

i  so  chei  -men  al,  i-so  chei  mon-al,  a. 

[ISOCHIMENAL.] 

I  so-chei'-men-e, ».    [ISOCHIMENE.] 

f-s4-chi'-U-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  isochiHus); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epidendrese 
(q.v.). 

i-so  chi  -liis,  *.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  \ti\os 
^cheilos)  —  a  lip  ;  cf.  Gr.  i<rox«iAo«  (isocheilos), 
io-ox«Aij«  (isocheiles)  =  level  with  the  lip  or 
edge.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Iso- 
chilidx  (q.v.).  The  species  are  from  South 
America. 

I-so  chi  mal,  i  so  chei '-mal,  a.  [Eng., 
&c.  isocheim;  -al]  Marking  equal  winters. 

[ISOCHIMENAL.] 

isochimal -lines,  s.  pi.    [ISOCHIMENAL- 

LINES.) 

I-so ^chi  men :al,  i  so  cki  mon-al, 
I  -  so  -chei'-  mon-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  is»- 
chimen(e)  (q.v.);  -al.] 

Meteor. :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 

isochimenal  lines,  s.  pi. 

Meteor. :  Lines  drawn  on  the  globe  over 
places  in  which  the  winter  temperature  is  the 
same. 

I- so  -chi'  men  e,  i  so  chei  -mSn  e,  s. 
[Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  xtL^iav  (cheimon)  =  a  storm, 
winter.]  An  isocheim  (q.v.). 

i-so  cho  les'-ter-in,  s.  [Eng.  iso^neric), 
and  cholesterin.] 

Chem. :  C26H44O,  occurs,  together  with  cho- 
lesterin, in  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool,  aixi 
may  be  separated  by  saponifying  the  fat, 
heating  the  mixture  of  cholesterin  and  iso- 
cholesterin  thus  obtained  with  benzoic  acid, 
•whereby  they  are  converted  into  benzoic  ethers, 
and  crystallizing  these  compounds  from  com- 
mon ether,  the  cholesteryl  bcnzoate  separating 
In  thick,  tabular  crystals,  the  isocholesteryl 
benzoate  in  slender  needles,  and  from  the 
latter  the  isocholesterin  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  melts  at 
137°-138°,  and  does  not  give  any  colour  with 
chloroform  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  all  other 
respects  it  resembles  cholesterin. 

I-so  chro  mat  ic,  o.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng. 
chromatic  (q.v.).]  Of  the  same  colour. 

isochromatic  lines,  s.  pi 

Optics:  Coloured  rings  appearing  when  a 
pencil  of  polarized  light  is  transmitted  along 
the  axis  of  a  crystal,  as  of  mica  or  nitre,  and, 
after  passing  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline, 
finally  reaches  the  eye. 

I-soch'-ron-al,  a.    [ISOCHRONOUS.] 
Isochronal-lino,  s. 

Physics :  A  line  down  which  a  heavy  body 
descends  with  uniform  velocity. 

I-SOCh'-rd'n-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  isochronal; 
•ly.]  In  an  isochronal  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
isochronal. 

*  i'-  so-chrone,  a.  [ISOCHRONOUS.]  The  same 
as  ISOCHRONOUS  (q.v.). 


i-so-chron'-ic,  a.    [ISOCHRONOUS.] 

i-soch'-ron-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  isochron(ous) ;  -ism.  ] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  isochronous. 

i-soch  -r6n  -on,  s.  [Gr.  Jo-dxpofo?  (isochronos) 
—  equal  in  age  or  time  :  pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
Xpovos  (cAro?tos)  =  time.] 

Hor. :  A  clock  designed  to  keep  perfectly 
accurate  time. 

i-soch -rpn-ous,  i-soch -ron-aL,  i-so- 
chron'  ic,  a.  [Gr.  i<r6\/»oyos  (isochronos)  =. 
equal  in  age  or  time  :  pref.  iso-  =  equal ;  Gr. 
Xpows  (chronos)  =  time,  and  suff.  -ous,  -al,  -ic.] 
Hor.  (Of  two  pendulums):  Performing  their 
beats  in  the  same  time. 

l-soch'-rous,  I  so  chrp'-us,  a.  [Pref.  iso-, 
and  Gr.  XP°'<*  (chroia),  \poa,  (chroa),  xp<u«  (chros) 
=  .  .  .  colour.]  Having  a  uniform  colour 
throughout. 

i  so  cli  nal,  i  so  cli  me,  a.  [Pref.  wo- 
=  equal,  and  Gr.  xAiVw  (klino)  =  to  make  to 
bend.] 

Magnetism :  Having  the  same  inclination  or 
dip. 

Isoclinal-lines,  isoclinic  lines,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism :  Lines  connecting  places  in 
which  the  dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles. 

l-sd-crd-tSn'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  wo(mencX  and 
crotonic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

isoorotonic-acld,  «. 

Chem. :  [CROTONIC-ACID]. 

i-si-cry'-mal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  isocrym(e);  sun*. 
-al.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  constituting  an  iso- 
cryme. 

i-so-cryme,  «.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Or. 

<cpv/j.o?  (Tcrumos)  —  frost.] 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  The  cold-water  line, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  68°  F. ;  the  cold 
limit  of  coral-making  polypes. 

I-s6-$y'-clus,  *.     [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  «u<cAo« 

(kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  composed  of  a  succession 
of  equal  rings.  (Owen :  Comp.  Anat.  Inv. 
Animals.  Gloss.) 

I  sog'-y-mene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  ey- 
mene.] 

Chem. :  C6H4(CH3)'CH :  (CH3)2.  A  colour- 
less liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
an  ethereal  solution  of  methylic  iodide  and 
parabrom-cumene.  It  boils  at  217*.  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  1-3014  at  15*. 

i-so  -di-a-bat'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
&ia./3a.Ti.K6s'(diabatikos)  =  able  to  pass  through ; 
Sia.pa.lvia  (diabaino)  =  to  pass  over  :  Sid  (dia) 
=  through,  and  /3cuV<o  (bainff)  =  to  walk.] 

Thermodynamics  (Of  a  substance) :  Receiving 
or  giving  out  equal  quantities  of  heat. 

isodiabatic  -  lines,  isodiabatic  - 
curves,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Two  lines  on  a  diagram,  the  one 
exhibiting  the  law  of  variation  of  the  pressure 
and  density  of  a  fluid  during  the  lowering  of 
its  temperature ;  the  other,  during  its  rise. 
These  two  lines  are  isodiabatic  if  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid  during  a 
certain  stage  of  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  the  same  as  that  given  out  during  the 
corresponding  stage  of  its  rise. 

I-SO -dl-gly- col-,  pref.  [Eng.  itofmeric); 
pref.  di-  =  two,  and  glycol.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

isodiglycol  cthyl«nic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHjoOg.  An  acid  isomeric  with 
diglycol-ethylenic  acid,  prepared  by  heating 
to  100',  in  a  strong  vessel,  a  solution  of  milk- 
sugar  and  bromine,  and  neutralising  the  pro- 
duct with  moist  oxide  of  silver.  On  decom- 
posing the  filtered  solution  by  means  of 
sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat 
and  saturating  with  cadmium  carbonate,  cad- 
mium isodiglycol-ethylenate  crystallizes  out 
in  granular  groups  of  monoclinic  needles.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  from 
the  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  ether  in  flocks. 
The  aqueous  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with 
neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  melts  at 
98°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  chars,  giving 
off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  Ammonium 


isodiglycol  -  ethylenate, 
crystallizes  in  large  transparent  crystals, 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
The  calcium  salt  crystallizes  in  large  shining 
plates.  The  barium,  strontium,  and  silver 
salts  are  gelatinous  and  easily  decomposed. 
The  sodium  salt,  CsIIgNaOg^HjO,  forms  tufti 
of  prisms,  which  give  off  half  their  water  at  100°. 

i-so  di-mor'-phism,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng. 
dimorphism  (q.v.).J 

Crystallog. :  Isomorphism  between  the  two 
forms  of  a  dimorphous  substance. 

I-sp-di  mor-phous,  «.  [Pref.  iso-,  and 
Eng.  dimorphous  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Having  Ihe  quality  of  isodi- 
morphism  (q.v.). 

i-so-di-naph'-thyl,  5.  [Eng.  iso(merie);  pref. 
di-  =  two,-aud  naphthyl(ene).] 

Chem. .*  C2oHj4  =  CjoH/'CjoHy.  Obtained 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  naphthalene  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  white  platen, 
having  a  slight  fluorescence,  and  melts  at  187*. 

i-spd'-o-mon,  i  sod  -6  mum,  s.    [Gr.  i<rot 

(isos)  =  equal,  and  6o/j.6s  (<iomos)  =  a  building.] 
Greek  Arch. :  A  method  of  building  walls, 
in  which  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
stones  forming  the  courses  were  uniform,  but) 
the  stones  were  so  laid  that  the  vertical  joints 
of  each  course  were  directly  over  the  middle 
of  the  stones  forming  the  course  below. 

l-so-dul'-cite,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  dul- 
cite.] 

Chem. :  CgHijOs^O.  An  isomeride  of 
mannitan,  obtained  by  boiling  quercitrin  with 
dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  melt  at  107°,  with  loss  of 
their  water  of  crystallization. 

I  so  dy-nam'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Eng. 
dynamic  (q.v.).] 

Magnetism,  £c. :  Having  equal  force  or 
power  ;  of  equal  size. 

isodynamic  lines,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism :  Lines  connecting  places  in  which 
the  magnetism  is  of  equal  intensity. 

i-so-dyn'-a-mous,  a.    [Gr.  Zo-oSuVa/nos  (iso- 
dunamos)  :=  equal  in  power :   pref.  iso- ;   Gr. 
Svva.fi.1'  (dunamis)  =  power,  might,  strength, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  ISOBRIOUS  (q.v.). 

l-SO-ef -es,  s.  [Lat.  isoetes  ;  Gr.  J<ro<T7js  (iso- 
etes),  as  adj.  =  equal  in  years ;  as  subst.  =  an 
evergreen  plant :  pref.  iso-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
«TOS  (etos)  =  a  year.] 

Bot. :  Quillwort ;  a  genus  of  Lycopodia- 
ceae,  formerly  placed  under  Marsileacese.  It 
consists  of  aquatic  or  terrestrial  plants,  with 
long  subulate  or  fili- 
form, often  tubular 
leaves,  sheathing  at 
the  base  ;  capsules 
sessile  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  traversed 
by  transverse 
threads,  those  of  the 
outer  leaves  contain- 
ing globose  macro- 
spores,  and  those  of 
the  inner  oblong  tri- 
gonous microspores, 
the  crustaceous  in- 
tegument of  the  latter  ISOETES. 

Tin  rl-»i]  ivit  Vi  tViroo m     1-  Lea*,  with  capsule  at  naM. 
ked  with  three]  a.  Cap»uU  cut  acrora.   ft, 

diating  lines.  Known       BporaT 
species  six  or  eight, 

chiefly  from  the  North  temperate  or  from  the 
warm  regions.  They  are  found  in  the  regions 
named,  and  may  be  obtained  both  in  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds,  in  suitable  localities. 

i-Boge'i- therm,  s.  [Pref.  iso-;  Gr.  -^  (ge) 
=  the  earth  or  land,  and  fle'p/u.7)  (therme)  •=-  heat.] 
An  isogeothermic  line  (q.v.). 

I-s6  ge-6-thcr  mal,  i  so  ge  o-ther'- 
mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  isogeotherm;  -al,  -ic.} 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

isogeothermic-llnes,  ».  pi. 

Geog.  £  Meteor :  A  term  introduced  by  Kup- 
ffer  for  lines  drawn  on  a  globe  or  map  across 
those  places  in  which  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  the  same. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w,  w  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


Isogonlc— Isopathy 
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Ic,  O.  [Gr.  itroyuiiaos  (isogroTtios)  = 
equiangular ;  pref.  iso-,  aud  ywvia  (gonia)  =  an 
angle.] 

Magnetism, :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 

isogonic  lines,  s.  pf. 

Afa0n«<ism:  Lines  connecting  those  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle  is  the  same.  The  first 
chart  of  the  kind  was  constructed  by  Halley, 
in  1700. 

S -so- graph'  Ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
isography. 

I  -s5-  graph'-  i-cal-ly,  adv.  In  an  iso- 
grapliic  manner. 

l-SOg'-ra-phy,  «.  The  imitation  of  hand- 
writing. 

I-s6-gyr/-ous  (yr  as  ir),  o.    [Pref.  iso-  = 
equal,  and  Gr.  yupos  (guros)  =  a  circle.] 
Bot. :  Forming  a  complete  spire. 

I-BO  hep'-tane,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  hep- 
tane.] 

Chem. :  CH3-CH2-CH2-CH2-CH<^g3.  Ob- 
tained as  ethyl-isoamyl,  by  decomposing  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethyl-  and  amyl- 
iodide,  by  means  of  sodium.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  90°-3,  and  having  a  sp.  gr. 
of  G'6969  at  0°.  Chlorine  acts  upon  it  in  dif- 
fused daylight,  a  mixture  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  chlorides  being  formed,  which  can- 
not be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

l-so- hex'- ane,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
hexane.] 

Chem.  :  CH3-CH2-CH2-CH<^g3.    Prepared 

first  by  Wurtz,  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
ethyl-iodide  and  isobutyl-iodide  with  sodium. 
It  was  named  by  him,  ethyl-butyl.  Isohexane 
is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  62°,  and  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  O'TOll  at  0°.  Its  vapour  density  is 
3-053. 

i-86-hy-dr6-,  pref.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  hy- 
dro(0en).] 

isohydro  benzoin,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci4H]4O2.  A  crystalline  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzaldehyde.  It 
Clft'stallizes  from  water  in  efflorescent,  long, 
shining,  four-sided  prisms,  from  alcohol  in  an- 
hydrous monoclinic  prisms.  It  melts  at 
119 '5°,  and  differs  from  hydro-benzoin  in  not 
being  converted  into  benzoin  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid. 

i-so-hy'-e-tose,  a. 

isohyetose-llnes,  s.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.  <fc  Meteor.  :  Lines  passing  over 
those  places  on  a  globe  or  map  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  the  same. 

•  I'-Sol-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  isolate) ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  isolated. 

i'-BOl-ate,  v.t.  [Ital.  isolate,  from  isola,  Lat. 
insula  =  an  island  ;  Fr.  isoler.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  place  or  set  in  a  place  by 
oneself  or  itself ;  to  place  in  a  detached  situa- 
tion ;  to  insulate ;  to  disassociate  from  others. 

2.  Elect. :  The  same  as  INSULATE  (q.v.). 

I'-SOl-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ISOLATE,  INSU- 
LATED.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated  or  detached  from 
others  ;  placed  or  standing  by  oneself  or  itself. 

2.  Elect. :  [INSULATED]. 

•  l-SOl-a-tSd-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  isolated;  -ly.] 
In  an  isolated  manner. 

i-sol-a'-tion,  ».     [ISOLATE,  v.]    The  act  of 

isolating ;  the  state  of  being  isolated. 

I-SO-le'-pis,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr  AeirtV  (lepis) 
=  a  scale,  rind,  or  husk.]  Named  from  the 
equal  glumes. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperacese,  tribe  Scirpeee. 
About  a  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly 
from  temperate  climates. 

i-soT-6-gous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  \6yot 
{logos)  =  proportion.]  Bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  proportionate. 

isologous-series,  s. 

Chem. :  Applied  to  any  series  of  compounds 


in  which  the  terms  differ,  proportionately,  in 
one  or  more  of  their  elements,  thus  : — 
C3H8  C3H6  C3H4  C3H2 

Propane.         Propeue.         Propine.         Propone, 
is  an  isologous-series,  in  which  the  successive 
terms  differ  by  H2. 

i'-so  mer,  s.    [ISOMERIDE.] 

i  so  mer -ic,  i-so-mer'-I-cal,  o.    [Gr. 

io-ofiep>/s  (isomeres)  —  having  an  equal  share  of 
anything  :  pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  fie'pos  (meros)  =  a 
part,  a  share.] 
Chem. :  Pertaining  to  isomerism. 

i-sSm'-er-Ide.   i-so-mer,  «.     [Eng.,  Ac. 

isomer(ic) ;  -ide.] 
Chem. :  An  isomeric  body. 

I  som  er-ism,  *.  [Gr.  ;<ron«pifr  (isomeres), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  [ISOMERIC.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  bodieswbich 
are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the 
same  proportions,  but  which  differ  either  in 
their  physical  characteristics,  or  in  their 
chemical  properties.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes  :  isomeric,  meta- 
meric,  and  polymeric  bodies. 

Isomeric  bodies  or  isomerides  are  those 
which  show  analogous  decompositions  and 
changes,  when  heated,  or  when  treated  with 
reagents,  but  differ  in  physical  properties. 
The  terpenes,  CjoHig,  constitute  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  essential  oils  of  tur- 
pentine, lemon,  orange,  juniper,  &c.  They 
have  the  same  composition,  and  resemble  each 
other  closely  in  their  chemical  actions,  but 
they  differ  in  odour,  boiling  point,  and  their 
action  on  polarised  light.  They  are  true 
isomers,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Metameric  bodies,  or  metamerides,  are  those 
which  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  when 
heated,  or  when  acted  on  by  reagents.  The  mo- 
lecular formula,  C3HgO2,  represents  the  three 
compounds,  propionicacid,  ethyl  formate,  and 
methyl  acetate.  Propionic  acid,  a  crystalline 
body,  is  converted  by  potash  into  potassium 
propionate ;  ethyl  formate,  a  colourless,  aro- 
matic liquid,  boiling  at  56°,  is  resolved  by 
potash  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  potassiuir. 
formate  ;  whilst  methyl  acetate,  a  colourless, 
volatile  liquid,  is  decomposed  by  potash  into 
wood  spirit  (methylic  alcohol)  and  an  acetate. 
These  three  compounds,  which  are  composed 
of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions, 
differ  in  the  nature  of  their  products  when- 
acted  on  by  reagents,  and  are  said  to  be 
metameric  with  one  another. 

Polymeric  bodies,  or  polymerides,  contain 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions, 
but  have  different  molecular  weights.  The 
most  striking  example  is  exhibited  by  the 
hydrocarbons,  all  of  which  are  multiples  of 
the  lowest,  namely,  methene,  CH2,  which, 
however,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  Thus 
we  have  ethylene,  COH.J,  propylene,  C3Hg, 
butylene,  C4H8,  amylene,  CjHio,  all  of  which 
possess  the  same  per  centage  composition,  but 
different  molecular  weights.  All  polymerides 
exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  points, 
and  vapour  densities. 

i-so  mer  6-mor  -phism,  s.  [Gr.  'uronepfa 
(isomeres),  ju.op<f»j  (morphe)  =  form,  and  suff. 
-ism.]  [ISOMERIC.] 

Crystallog.  :  Isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances having  the  same  atomic  proportions. 

i-som  -er  ous,  a.    [ISOMERIC.] 

Hot.  (Of  a  flower)  :  Equal  in  number,  having 
all  the  parts  equal  in  number,  as  having  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  Ac. 

2.  Crystallog.,  Min.,  &c :  Of  like  composi- 
tion. (Used  of  isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances of  the  same  atomic  proportions.) 

i-s6-mSt'-ric,  I-si-mSf-rfc-al,  a.  [Gr. 
laos  (iso*)  =  equal,  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical 

(q-v.)j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Equal  in  measure ;  charac- 
terized by  equality  of  measure. 

2.  Crystallog.  :  Monometric,  tessular. 

Isometrical  perspective,  s.  A  method 
of  perspective  drawing  which  allows  of  build- 
ings being  represented  with  base  lines  at  any 
angle  of  view,  but  without  the  other  lines  of 
any  side  of  such  building  converging,  as  they 
do  in  ordinary  persi^ctive,  to  a  vanishing 
point.  It  is  generally  adopted  for  birds'-eye 
views  of  extensive  buildings,  which  thus  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  a  ground  plan  and  ele- 
vation. 


1  so  mor   phism,  s.    [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr. 
(morphe)  =  form,  shape,  and  suff.  -ism.] 

Min.:  A  general  law,  discovered  in  1819  by 
Professor  Mitscherlieh,  of  Berlin,  by  which 
the  variation  of  minerals  is  governed.  It  is 
that  the  ingredients  of  any  single  species  of 
mineral  are  not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their 
kind  and  quality,  but  one  ingredient  may  be 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some 
analogous  ingredient.  Thus  in  augite  the 
lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the 
form  of  the  crystal  and  the  angle  of  the 
cleavage  plane  remains  the  same.  These  sub- 
stitutions are,  however,  confined  within  cer 
tain  limits.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

i-so  mor  phous,   a.     [Pref.  too-,  and  Gr. 

ju.op4>TJ  (morphe)  =  a  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  sub- 
stances, which  have  the  same  crystalline  form, 
and  are  also  analogous  in  their  chemical  con- 
stitution. The  alums,  for  instance,  no  matter 
what  their  composition,  all  crystallize  in  octa- 
hedra,  and  if  we  place  a  crystal  of  potassium 
alum  in  a  solution  of  chrome-alum,  the 
crystal  will  continue  to  increase  with  perfect 
regularity  from  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
salt.  "  Bodies  having  apparently  an  exactly 
similar  constitution  are  not  necessarily  iso- 
morphous,  but  are  rather  divisible  into  two  or 
more  groups,  of  which  the  respective  members 
are  isomorphous  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  is  not 
essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two  atoms  of  one 
element  arenot  (infrequently  isomorphous  with 
one  atom  of  another  element ;  and  sometimes  a 
molecular  group  is  isomorphous  in  its  combi- 
nations with  an  elementary  atom— NH4  with 
K,  for  example.  There  are  also  numerous 
examples  of  bodies  crystallizing  in  the  same 
form,  but  without  exhibiting  any  similarity  of 
chemical  constitution."  Isomorphous  bodies 
are  generally  arranged  according  to  the  crys- 
tallographic  systems.  The  elements  belong 
to  the  monometric  system,  with  the  exception 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which  be- 
long to  the  hexagonal.  The  protoxides,  the 
proto-chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  and 
the  proto-sulphides  are  also  monometric.  The 
carbonates  belong  partly  to  the  trimetric,  and 
partly  to  the  hexagonal,  the  nitrates  to  the 
hexagonal  and  the  monometric,  and  the  alums 
to  the  monoclinic  systems.  When  the  same 
body  is  found  to  crystallize  in  two  different 
forms,  it  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  (CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY, CRYSTALS.] 

i-so-nan'-dra,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  n  euphonic,  and 
Gr.  ai/jjp  (aner),  genit.  avSpos  (andros)  =  a  man, 
a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotacese.  Isonandria  ob- 
orate,  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  Tenna- 
serim,  yields  a  kind  of  gutta-percha,  and 
Isonandra  Gttttathe  gutta  perclm  itself.  (Watt : 
Economic  Products  of  India,  i.  1.) 

i-so-nl-trd-phen'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(merie); 
-nitr(ic) ;  o  connective,  and  pkenic.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

isonitrophenic  acid,  s.  [PHENIC-ACID.] 

i-SO-nom'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
Eng.  nomic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ison- 
oiny ;  equal  in  law  or  right 

l-SO'n'-O-my,  S.  [Gr.  ia-ovofiia.  (isonomia)  =* 
distribution,  equality  of  rights,  specially 
equality  of  rights  in  a  Greek  democracy.] 
Equality  of  political  or  legal  rights. 

l-SO-Sc-tyl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  oo 
tylic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

isooctylic  acid,  s.    [OCTYLIC-ACID.] 

I'-so-cen-an-thyl'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric), 
and  oenanthylic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

isocenanthylic  acid,  s. 
Chem.  :  (CH3)2-CH-CH2-CH2-CH2-CO-OH. 
Isoheptoic  acid.  An  unpleasantly  smelling, 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
sodic  ethylate  aud  isovalerate  in  carbonic 
oxide.  It  boils  at  210°-213°.  Its  barium  salt 
forms  an  amorphous  mass,  whilst  its  calcium 
salt  (C7Hi3OoX>Ca  +  2H2O  crystallizes  in  mi- 
croscopic needles. 

i-sop'-a-thy,  *.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  iroftj 
(pathe),  iraflos  (pathos)  =  suffering.] 

Medicine : 

1.  The  attempted  cure  of  a  disease  by  the 
virus  of  the  same  malady. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-9ian,    tian  =  shr-n.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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isopentans— Israel 


2.  The  idea  that  a  diseased  organ  may  be 
cured  by  eating  the  analogous  organ  of  a 
healthy  animal. 

1-BO-pen  -tane,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  pen- 
tane.]  [PENTANE  ] 

l-SO-pe'n'-tene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  pen- 
tene.l  [PENTENE.] 

I-s6-pen-tyr-a-mine,  *.  [Eng.  iso(meric) ; 
-pentyl,  and  amine.]  [AMYLAMINE.] 

1-so  per  i  met  r ic  al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  iso- 
fcrimetr(y);  -ical.] 

Geom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  isoperimetry(q.v.). 

i-so-per-Im'-e'-try,  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
irepiiJLtTpov(perimetron)  =  circumference ;  Eng. 
suff.  -y.] 

Geom. :  Having  equal  perimeters,  circum- 
ferences, or  boundaries. 

f'-so-phane,  s.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr. 
4>cu'i/u)  (phaino)  =  to  cause  to  appear.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  FRANKLINITE  (q.v.). 

i-soph'-or-oiis,  a.    [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
Gr.  4>opo9  (pharos)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 
Bot. :  Transformable  into  something  else. 

i'-so  pod,  i  -s6-pode,  a.  &  *.    [ISOPODA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  feet  equal  in  length ; 
ipopodous. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  crustacean  of  the  order 
Isopoda  (q.v.). 

"On*  group  of  Itopods,  the  Onlscidse."— Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  in  Caucll'i  Nat.  Hilt.,  vi.  210. 

f-sop'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  irov? 
(pous),  genit.  n-ofios  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  division 
Thoracipoda,  legion  Edriophthalmia.  The 
body  is  composed  of  seven  segments,  as  a  rule 
nearly  equal  in  size.  The  legs,  which  are 
seven  pairs,  ^re  almost  of  the  same  length. 
They  are  fitted  for  walking,  swimming,  or  ad- 
hering as  parasites.  The  posterior  (abdominal) 
appendages  are  converted  into  leaf-like  respi- 
ratory apparatus.  The  heart  is  near  the  tail. 
Prof.  Milne-Edwards  divides  the  Isopoda  into 
three  sub-orders  or  sections,  the  Cursorial, 
Natatory,  and  Sedentary  Isopods.  The  Cur- 
sorial section  includes  the  families  Oniscidse, 
Asellidse,  and  Idotheidse. ;  the  Natatory  two, 
Bphaeromidse  and  Cymothoidae ;  and  the  Seden- 
tary one,  Bopyridae.  The  common  wood-louse 
is  a  well-known  example  of  Isopoda. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Isopoda  are  believed  to 
extend  from  the  Devonian  times  till  now. 

i-ai-pSd'-I-form,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  isopod(a); 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Entom.  (Of  a  larva) :  Shaped  like  an  isopod. 

I-s6p'-6-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  isopod(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -on*.} 

Zool. :  Having  feet  of  equal  length  ;  of,  be- 
longing, or  relating  to  the  Isopoda  (q.v.). 

"  Various  forms  which  may  be  Iiopodoui."—NicTu>l- 
ton  :  Palaont. ,  i.  389. 

i-SO'-poT-I-ty,  s.  [Gr.  i<TOTro\iTeia(isopoliteia) 
=  (1)  equality  of  civil  rights,  (2)  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  states  for  a  reciprocity  of  such 
rights  :  loos  -^isos)  =  equal,  and  jroAi'njs  (po- 
litls)  —  citizen.]  Equal  rights  of  citizenship, 
as  conferred  by  the  people  of  one  city  or  state 
upon  those  of  another. 

"  Between  America  aud  England  one  would  be  glad 

if  there  could  exist  some  itopolity.'—A.  U.  Clouah : 

Kemaint,  L  213. 

I'-so-prene,  *.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  (te)rpene 
transposed  (?).] 

Chem.  :  CsHg.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
polymeric  with  caoutchin,  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  and  gucta 
percha.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a 
naphtha-like  odour.  It  boils  at  37°,  and  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  C'6823  at  20°.  It  is  an  unstable 
compound,  decomposing,  by  keeping,  into  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  having  the  composi- 
tion, C10H16O. 

i-si-prd'-pJ-in-ate,  *.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
propionate.]  [PBOPIONIC  ACID.] 

I-ai-pro-pI-Sn'-io,  a.  [Eng.  iso(m«nc),  and 
propionic.]  [PROPIONIC-ACID.] 

S'-si-prSp'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  pro- 
pyl.]  [PROPYL.] 

isopropyl - oarblnol,  *.  [BUTYL -AL- 
COHOL.] 


I-SO-pur-piir'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(nieric),  and 
purpuric.]  (See  the  compound.) 

isopurpuric  acid,  s.    [PURPURIC-ACID.] 

I'-SO-pyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  iso-,  here  = 
like,  and  Gr.  wvp  (pur)  •=  fire.] 

Min.  :  An  opaque  to  sub-translucent, 
slightly  magnetic,  brittle  mineral ;  in  colour 
grayish  or  velvet-black,  occasionally  spotted 
with  red ;  in  lustre  vitreous  ;  its  hardness 
6  to  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'9  to  3.  Compos.  :  silica, 
47'09 ;  alumina,  13'91 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
20'07  ;  lime,  15'43  ;  and  protoxide  of  copper, 
1'94.  Found  at  St.  Just  near  Penzance,  aud 
on  the  Calton  Hill  near  Edinburgh. 

1  808-90  les,  a.    [Lat,   from  Gr.  l<roo-<«A« 

(isoskeles)  =  having  equal  legs  or  sides  ;  t<ros 

(isos)  —  equal,  and  oxe'Aos  (skelos)  =  a  leg ;  Fr. 

isocele.] 

•  Geom. :  Having  two  legs  or  sides  only  that 

are  equal :  as,  an  isosceles  triangle. 

i-so-seif'-mal,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
Eng.  seismal  (q.v.).]  Relating  to  equal  earth- 
quake action. 

isoseismal  lines,  s.  pi. 
Geol.  (PI.) :  Lines  on  a  map  or  globe  resting 
where  earthquake  action  is  equal. 

i  so  spon  dy  li,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr. 
aTroi/SuAos  (spondulos)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-order  of  Teleocephali.  It 
consists  of  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  the  head 
naked,  an  adipose  fin  or  abdominal  sutures 
often  present ;  dentition  and  habitat  various. 
Families  :  Stomiatidae  (the  Stomiatoids),  Sco- 
pelidse  (the  Scopelids),  Synodontidse(the  Syno- 
donts),  Percopsidse  (Trout  Perches),  Salmonidse 
(Salmon),  Clupeidse  (Herrings),  Hyodontidae 
(Mooneyes),  Engraulidae(Anchovies),  Albulidae 
(Lady  Fishes),  Dussumieridse  (Round  Her- 
rings), and  Elopidae  (Jew  Fishes).  (Jordan : 
Vertebrates;  Northern  United  States,  1876.) 

i-so-spbr'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
Gr.  o-7r6po«  (sporos),  tnropa.  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (Of  Cryptogams):  Having  spores  all  of 
one  size.  The  prothallium  developed  from 
them  grows  for  a  considerable  time  inde- 
pendently of  the  spore,  and  bearing  both 
male  organs  (autheridia)  and  female  ones 
(archegonia).  It  contains  the  orders  Filices, 
Equisetacese,  and  Ophioglossacese.  (Thome.) 

i  -  so-  stem'-  on-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  iso- ;  Gr.  o-nj^ov 
(stemon)  —  warp  ;  Lat.  stamen  (q.v.),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  petals.  (De  Candolle.) 

i-so  -stil'-bene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  stil- 
bene.] 

Chem. :  CHS  ~  C(CgH5).j.  Unsymmetric 
diphenyl-ethene.  A  colourless  non-solidifying 
oil,  obtained  by  boiling  diphenyl-monochlor- 
ethane  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  boils  at  277°, 
and  by  oxidation  is  converted  nto  diphenyl- 
ketone. 

l-BO-tar-tar'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
tartaric.]  (See  tLe  compound.) 

isotar  taric-acid,  s.    [TARTARIC  ACID.] 

i-ao  -the'r'-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  isother(e) ;  -al.] 
(See  etym.  and  def.) 

isotheral  lines,  s. 

Physic.  Geog.  <t  Meteor.  :  Lines  on  a  globe  or 
map  passing  over  places  in  which  the  meap 
summer  temperature  is  the  same. 

i'-so  -there,  s.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr. 
depot  (theros)  =  summer.] 

Physic.  Geog.  <t  Meteor. :  An  isotheral  line 
(q.v.). 

i  so  therm,   s.     [Pref.  iso-,  and  Gr.  0e'pfu) 
(therme)  =  heat.] 
Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  An  isothermal  line. 

i-so-ther'-mal,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal,  and 
tfe'p/uLT)  (therme)  =  heat.] 

Physic.  Geog.  &  Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to 
zones  or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmo- 
sphere, which  have  an  equal  degree  of  mean 
annual  warmth.  (Lyell.) 

Isothermal-lines,  s.  pi. 

Geog.  <t  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  or  map 
passing  over  places  in  which  the  mean  general 
temperature  is  the  same.  Humboldt  first  gene- 


ralized the  observations  and  collected  the  faera 
bearing  on  isothermal  lines. 

isothermal-zone,  s. 

Geog.  &  Meteor. :  The  space  between  two 
isothermal  lines. 

i-so  ther  6m  -brose,  a.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal 
(q.v.) ;  Gr.  fle'pos  (theros)  =  summer,  and  6/n- 
/Spos  (ombros)  =  rain.]  (See  etym.  and  def.) 

isotherombrose  lines;  s.  pi. 

Physic.  Geog.  <&  Meteor. :  Lines  on  a  globe  OF 
map  drawn  across  places  having  the  same 
amount  of  rain  in  summer. 

i-sftt'-dm-a,  s.  [Pref.  iso-  =  equal  (q.v.).,  and 
Gr.  To/trj  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliaceae,  tribe  Lobeleae. 
Isotoma  longiflora,  a  West  Indian  species,  ia 
very  poisonous,  both  to  horses  and  men.  It 
is  an  over-potent  cathartic. 

I-sp-ton'-io,  a.  [Gr.  Z<70«  (isos)  =  equal,  and 
TWOS  (tonos)  —  tone.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Indicating  or  having  equal 
tones. 

2.  Mus. :  Applied  to  a  system  of  music  in 
which  each  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in 
which  there  are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

I-so  tri  mor-phism,  s.  [Eng.  isotriTnor- 
ph(ous);  -ism.] 

Crystallog.  :  Isomorphism  between  the  three 
forms  of  two  trimorphous  substances. 

i-so  tri-mor  -phous,  a.   [Pref.  iso-;  Gr.  rpi- 

/xop</>os  (trimorphos)  =  triple  :  pref.  rpt-,  from 

rpis  (tris)  —  three,  and  nop<fiij  (morphe)  =  form.] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  the  phenomenon  of 

isotrimorphism  (q.v.). 

i-so-trop'-ic,  i  so  trop'  ous,  a.  [Pref, 
iso-  =  equal,  and  Gr.  Tpornj  (trope),  or  rpoiros 
(tropos)  =  a  turn.]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

isotropic  substances,  s.  pi. 

Optics,  £c.  :  Substances  singly  refracting. 
(Rvtky  :  Stiidy  of  Rocks,  2nd  ed.(  p.  76.)  (Op- 
posed to  anisotropous  =  doubly  refracting.) 

I-sdu-vit'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and  uvitic.} 
(See  the  compound.) 

isouvitic  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  C9H8O4  =  C6Hs(CH?XCO-OH)2.  A 
dibasic  aromatic  acid  produced  from  gamboge 
by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate,  pyrotartaric 
acid  and  acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  It  crystallizes  in  short  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
melt  at  160°. 

i-sd-va-ler'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
valeric  (q.v.).]  (See  the  compound.) 

Isovaleric  acid,  s.    [VALERIC  ACID.] 

I-SO-va-ler'-yl-ene,  s.  [Eng.  iso(meric),  and 
valerylene.] 

Chem. :  C5Ha  =  (CHa^C'C'CHa.  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  formed  from  brom  -  isoamylene 
by  the  action  of  alkalis.  It  possesses  the 
odour  of  garlic,  and  boils  between  42°  and 
45°.  When  treated  with  bromine,  it  yields 
two  liquid  compounds,  a  dibromide,  Cs 
boiling  at  170°,  and  a  tetra-bromide,  C 
which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged. 

Ispahanee,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ispa» 
ban,  in  Persia. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ispahan. 

if  ra-el,  s.  [Heb.  V}^  (fsroeZ) ;  Gr.  'IcrpaijA 

(Israel)  =  fighter  or  soldier  of  God  (Gesenius), 
from  n^to  (Sarah)  =  (1)  to  intervene,  (2)  to  be 
a  leader,  prefect,  or  prince,  (3)  to  fight] 

1.  The  name  divinely  given  to  Jacob  during 
the  scene  at  Peniel  or  Penuel  as  a  memorial 
that,  as  a  prince,  he  had  power  with  God  and 
with  men  and  had  prevailed  (Gen.  xxxii.  28). 

2.  The  Jewish  people;   a  contraction  for 
Children  of  Israel  or  House  of  Israel.  (Hosea 
xi.  1.) 

II  A  religious  sect  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  1883  ;  in  the  Registrar-General's 
returns  is  called  The  New  and  Latter  House 
of  Israel. 

If  Kingdom  of  Israel : 

Script.  Hist. :  The  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
beginning  with  Jeroboam  and  ending  with 
the  Assyrian  Captivity. 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  »  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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fcr-ra-el-itc,  *.    [Heb.,  &c.  Israel,  and  suff. 
•ite.} 

1.  A  descendant  of  Israel  and  of  Jacob  ;  a 
Jew. 

2.  Used  in  the  New  Testament  for  a  Jew 
viewed  as  a  member  of  the  Theocracy.    [Jt:w.] 
(Trench:  Syn.  of  the  New  Test.,  p.  158.) 


If  A  sect  called  the  Israelites  figures  in  the 
Registrar-General's  returns. 

Is-ra-el-it'-ic,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  Israelite);  -ic.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israelites ;  Hebrew, 
Jewish. 

Xs  r a-el-it'-ish,  a.  [Eng. ,  &c.  Israelite) ;  -ish.  ] 
Nearly  the  same  as  Israelitic,  but  a  less 
respectful  word. 

fs'-ra-el-lt-ism,  ».  [Eng.  Israelit(e);  -ism; 
Fr.  Israelitisme.]  The  same  as  JUDAISM  (q.v.). 

*  iss'-U-a~ble  (iSS  as  Ish),  a.    [Eng.  issu(e)  ; 

•able.]    ' 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  issued ;  capable  of 
being  issued. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  issue  or  issues ;  admit- 
ting of  issue  being  taken  upon  it ;  containing 
an  issue  or  issues  :  as,  an  issuable.  plea. 

3.  Admitting  or  allowing   of  issue   being 
taken  or  joined. 

"  Hilnry  or  Trinity  terras  ;  which  from  the  making 
op  of  the  issues  therein,  are  usually  called  issuable 
teiua."—BlackUone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  23. 

Issuable  pica,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  upon  which  a  plaintiff  may 
take  issue,  and  go  to  trial  upon  the  merits. 

issuable  terms,  s.pl. 

Law :  Hilary  and  Trinity,  because  in  them 
Issues  are  made  up  for  the  assize ;  but,  for 
town  causes,  all  the  four  terms  are  issuable. 
(Wharton.) 

*  iSS'-U-a-bly  (iSS  as  Ish),  adv.     [Eng.   is- 
guab(ie)  ;  -ly.]   In  an  issuable  manner ;  by  way 
of  issue. 

*  lBS'-u-an9e  (iss  as  ish),  s.    [Eng.  tss?/(e)  ; 
-once.]    The  act  of  issuing  or  giving  out :  as, 
the  issuance  of  food. 

IBS -u-ant  (iss  as  ish), ".  [Eng.  issu(e);  -ant.] 
Her. :  Issuing  or  coming  out.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  charge  or  bearing  represented  as 
issuing  out  of  another  charge  or  bearing. 
When  an  animal  is  blazoned  as  issuant,  only 
the  upper  half  is  depicted. 

IBS  -ue  (iss  as  ish),  ».    [Fr.,  prop.  fern,  of 
'  itsu',  pa.  par.  of  issir  =  to  issue,  to  go  out, 

from  Lat.  exeo,  from  ex-  ;=  out,  and  eo  =  to  go ; 

Ital.  ustita,  escita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out;  egress ; 
motion  out  of  an  enclosed  place  :  as,  the  issue 
of  water  from  a  pipe  ;  the  issue  of  an  audience 
from  a  hall  or  other  public  building. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out ;  delivery  ;  publi- 
cation. 

"  English  railway!  improved  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, despite  the  issue  of  very  disappointing  traffic 
returns."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  21,  1884. 

3.  A  means  of  passing  or  getting  out ;  a 
means  of  exit  or  escape. 

"  Let  us  examine  what  Iwdies  touch  a  movable  whilst 
In  motion,  as  the  only  means  to  find  an  taut  out  of 
this  difficulty."— nighy  :  On  Bodies. 

4.  A  flux,  as  of  blood. 

"A  woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  iuue  of 
blood  twelve  years."— Matthew  ix.  20. 

5.  That  which  issues  ;  that  which  proceeds, 
flows,  or  is  issued  or  sent  out ;   the   whole 
quantity  or  amount  issued  or  sent  out  •  as, 
the  daily  issue  of  a  paper ;  the  weekly  issue 
Of  notes  from  the  Bank,  &c. 

6.  Progeny,  offspring  ;  a  child  or  children. 

"The  iuue  of  the  next  sou  should  have  retimed." 
Shakes?  :  2  Henry  17.,  ii.  I 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth  ;  the  profits  or 
return  from  lands,  tenements,  or  other  pro- 
perty. 

8.  Result,  fruit,  consequence. 

"  Look  you  for  any  other  isme  t" 

ShaXesp.  :  Much  Atlo  About  Nothing,  ii.  t. 

*  9.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  man ; 
action,  deed. 

"  How  the  people  take 
The  cruel  iuue  of  these  bloody  men.* 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

10.  A  material  point  in  an  argument  or 
debate,  upon  which  the  parties  take  affirma- 


tive and  negative  positions,  and  on  which 
they  base  the  result  of  the  argument  or  debate. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  The  close  or  result  of  pleadings ; 
the  point  or  matter  depending  in  a  suit  on 
which  two  parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to 
trial ;   a  single  definite  and  material   point 
which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other. 

"  An  isme  upon  matter  of  law  is  called  a  demurrer  ; 
and  it  confesses  the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
opposite  party ;  but  denies  that,  by  the  law  arising 
upon  those  farts,  any  injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  that  the  defendant  has  made  out  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse ;  according  to  the  party  which  first  demurs,  rests 
or  abides  upon  the  point  in  question.  The  form  of 
•uch  demurrer  is  by  averring  the  declaration  or  plea, 
the  replication  or  rejoinder,  to  be  bad  in  substance, 
that  is.  insufficient  in  law  to  maintain  the  action  or 
the  defence ;  and  the  party  demurring  is  thereupon 
understood  to  pray  Judgment  tor  want  of  sufficient 
matter  alleged.  Upon  a  demurrer,  the  opposite  party 
must  aver  his  pleading  to  be  good  in  substance,  which 
la  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer,  and  then  the  parties 
are  at  issue  in  point  of  law.  Which  irate,  in  law  or 
demurrer,  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  the 
action  is  brought  must  determine.  Aa  issue  of  fact 
is  where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law,  is  disputed. 
And  when  he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded 
by  his  antagonist  has  tendered  the  issue,  the  other 
party  may  immediately  join  issue:  or  if  affirmative 
matter  be  set  out  in  the  pleading,  he  may  at  once  take 
issue  thereon.  Which  done,  tile  issue  is  said  to  be 
joined,  both  parties  having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of 
the  cause  upon  the  truth  of  the  fact  in  question.  And 
this  issue  of  act  must,  generally  speaking,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  country,  that  is,  by  jury."— Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  21. 

2.  Surg. :   A  fontanel ;   an  artificial  ulcer 
made  on  some  part  of  the  body  to  promote 
secretion  of  pus. 

If  (1)  At  issue  :  In  controversy  ;  disputed  ; 
at  variance  ;  disagreeing. 

(2)  To  join  or  take  issue :  To  take  up  affirma- 
tive and  negative  positions  respectively  upon 
a  point  in  debate  or  dispute. 

"  That  issue  will  I  Mne  with  him  which  shall  snffiae, 
for  the  confutaciou  of  this  booke."— Bishop  Gardner: 
Explic.,  to.  U5. 

issue-pea,  s. 

Therap. :  A  pea  or  any  similar  body  placed 
inside  an  issue  to  maintain  irritation  and 
promote  the  secretion  of  pus. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  issue  and 
event,  see  EVENT. 

iss  ue  (iss  as  ish),  *  issew,  v.i.  &  t. 
[ISSUE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  come,  flow,  or  pass  out ;  to  run  out, 
as  from  any  enclosed  place. 

"  I  Richard's  body  have  interred  anew, 
And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Thau  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  }'.,  iv.  I. 

*  2.  To  run  out  or  extend  in  lines. 

"  Pipes  made  with  a  Velly  towards  the  lower  end,  and 
then  issuing  into  a  straight  concave  again."— Bacon. 

3.  To  go  or  come  out ;  to  rush  out. 

"  The  gates  cast  vp,  we  issued  out  to  play." 

Surrey  :  Virgile;  *£neis  ii. 

4.  To  proceed,  as  offspring  or  progeny ;  to 
be  descended,  to  spring. 

"  Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou 
•halt  beget,  shall  they  take  away."— 2  Kings  xx.  18. 

5.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  source ;  to  arise ; 
to  be  produced  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow, 
to  accrue. 

"  This  is  my  fanlt :  as  for  the  rest  appealed. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  I. 

6.  To  result,  to  turn  out,  to  terminate,  to 
end  :  as,  It  is  doubtful  how  this  cause  will 
issue. 

IL  Law :  To  come  to  a  point  in  fact,  or  law 
on  which  the  parties  join  issue  ;  to  join  issue. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  out ;  to  deliver  for  use  ; 
to  supply ;  to  put  into  circulation. 

"A  writ  was  issued  out  to  burn  him."— Burn**.- 
Hitt.  of  the  Reform.,  bk.  i. 

»  iss -ue  less  (iss  as  Ish),  a.  [Eng.  issue; 
-less.]'  Without  issue  ;  having  no  issue  or  off- 
spring ;  wanting  children. 

"She    matched   herself   with    Spain,   and   brought 

King  Philip  hither  .  .  . 
But  issueleu  she  died." 

Drayton  :  Pnly-Olbion,  s.  IT. 

*  iss -u-er  (iss  as  ish),  s.  [Eng.  i*su(«) ;  -«•.] 
One  who  issues. 

isth'-mi-an  (or  th  silent),  o.  [Lat.  Isthmius; 
Gr.  *Io4fuot  (Isthmios).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  isthmus  ;  specif,  pertaining  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  in  Greece. 

Isthmian-games,  s.  pi. 
Gr.  Antiq. :  Games  celebrated  in  April  and 
May  of  the   first  and   third  years  of  each 


Olympiad.  The  contests  included  all  varie- 
ties of  athletic  sports,  as  wrestling,  running, 
boxing,  &c.,  and  competitions  in  music  and 
poetry.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  pine  leaves,  these  being  the  only  prize. 

Isth'-mus  (or  th  silent),  *  ist-mus,  *  isthlm, 

s.     [Lat.  isthmus,  from  Gr.  to-0/id?  (isthmos).] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  A  Geoq.  :  A  narrow  slip  or 
neck  of  land  connecting  two  continents  to- 
gether, or  uniting  a  peninsula  to  a  continent. 

"  The  itthmus  which  Joined  the  two  great  continents 
.of  the  New  World  remained,  according  to  him,  unap- 
propriated."— Jftuau/ay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  name  given  to  various  parts 
which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  an  isth- 
mus.     There  is  an  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
body,  an  isthmus  uteri,  &c. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces  : 

Anat.  :  The  constricted  passage  between 
the  anterior  pillars  leading  from  the  mouth  to 
the  pharynx. 

Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  or  gland: 

Anat.  :  A  transverse  portion  of  the  gland 
uniting  the  two  lateral  lobes. 

is-ti-6ph'-6r-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ivriov  (istion)  = 
a  wel>,  cloth,  or  sheet,  and  4>op6t  (phoros)  = 
bearing,  carrying.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  or  division  of  Insectivorous 
Bats  having  a  nose-leaf;  but  Mr.  Dobson, 
who  has  deeply  studied  the  subject,  considers 
the  arrangement  unnatural. 

fa'-U-ret,  s.    [Eng.  is(omeric),  and  -uret  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  CON2H4  =  CH<^£g.H       Hydr- 


oxyl-methenyl-diamine.  This  base,  which  is 
isomeric  with  carbamide,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  hydrocyanic  arid  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylamine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at 
104°-105°.  It  has  an  alkaline  re-action,  and 
unites  with  one  equivalent  of  acid,  forming 
crystalline  salts.  On  boiling  the  aqueous 
solution,  it  decomposes  in  a  very  complicated 
manner,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  guanidine,  biuret,  and  urea. 

it,  *  hit,  *  hyt,  pron.  [A.S.  hit,  neut.  of  h» 
(q.v.)  ;  Icel.  hit,  neut.  of  hinn  ;  Dut.  het,  neut 
of  hij.  The  genitive  case  its  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  of  1611,  and  is  found  but  three 
times  in  all  Shakespeare,  and  not  once  in 
Milton,  although  other  writer  had  already  be- 
gun to  introduce  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  rustics  still  employ  his  where  edu- 
cated men  would  use  its.  In  Levit.  xxv.  5, 
where  the  modern  editions  read  "  of  its  own 
accord,"  the  edition  of  1611  has  "  of  it  own 
accord."  The  A.S.  genit.  Ais.was  regularly 
used  as  the  genit.  of  it  up  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.] 

1.  A  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender  corre- 
sponding with  the  masculine  he  and  feminine 
she,  the  plural  of  all  three  being  they.    It  is 
frequently  classed  as  a  demonstrative. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  an 
the  issues  of  life."—  Proverbs  iv.  28. 

2.  It  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  impersonal 
verbs  :  as,  It  rains,  it  snows. 

3.  It  is  commonly  used  to  introduce  a  sen- 
tence, preceding  a  verb  as  a  nominative,  but 
referring  to  a  clause  or  distinct  member  of  the 
sentence  following  :  as,  It  is  well  known  that 
he  is  dead. 

4.  It  is  frequently  used  to  begin  a  sentence 
when  a  personal  noun  ,or  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  a  masculine  or  feminine  noun  follows,  and 
it  may  represent  any  one  of  the  three  genders, 
or  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number  : 
as,  "It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  "  It  is  these,"  &c. 

IT  When  a  question  is  asked,  it  follows  the 
verb  :  as,  Who  was  it  that  betrayed  Christ? 

5.  It  is  used  absolutely  for  the  state  of  a 
person  or  thing  :  as,  "  How  is  it  with  the 
general?"    (Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  6.) 

6.  It  is  used  indefinitely  after  intransitive 
verbs,  frequently  imparting  a  ludicrous  mean- 
ing. 

"  If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him.  it  is  not  pro. 
bahle  that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  again  for  his  pU» 
lure.  '—Raleigh. 

it-a-hal'-li,  s.    [The  Guiana  name.] 
Bot.  :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 

itaballi  wood,  - 

Bot.  :  The  wood  of  Vochya  guianensit.    It 
is  hard  but  not  very  durable. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  JovVl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,' this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb  =  t, 
-Oian.  -tlan   -  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon*  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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itabiryte— iterately 


i-tab'-ir-yte,  I-tab'-ir-ite,  *.  [From 
Itabira,  a  mountain  in  Brazil.] 

Min.  it  Petrol. :  A  micaceous  variety  of 
hematite,  occurring  In  micaceous  schist  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  &c.  Called  also 
specular  schist  (q.v.).  (Dana.) 

f-ta-col'-u   mite,   I  ta  col-u  mytc,   >. 

[From    Itacolumi  —  the  Giant,  the  name  of 
several  Brazilian  mountains.] 

Petrol. :  A  laminated  granular  flexible  quartz 
rock,  with  a  little  talc,  found  in  Brazil,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  the  Ural  Mountains,  <fcc.  It 
sometimes  contains  diamonds  and  gold. 
i-ta-con'-ic,  o.  [Formed  by  transposition 
from  aconitic  (?).]  (See  the  compound.) 

Itaconic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3n4(CO-OH)2.  A  bibasic  acid,  iso- 
meric  with  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid, 
•whereby  water  is  first  driven  off  and  aconic 
acid  formed.  C3H4(OHXCO-OH>,  =  OH2  + 
C3H3(CO-OH)3,  the  latter  being  further  de- 
composed into  CC>2  and  itaconic  acid.  C-jH-j 
(CO-OH)s  =  CO2  +  CSH4(CO-OH)2.— It  may 
also  be  prepared  by  heating  to  l"60°  a  mix- 
ture of  citric  acid  and  water  in  a  sealed 
tube.  Itaeonic  acid  is  inodorous,  but  has  a 
strong  acid  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
prisms,  soluble  in  17  i>arts  of  water  at  10° 
and  melting  at  161°.  It  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  citraconic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in 
not  yielding  mesaconic  acid  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid. 

Ef-a-ka,  s.    [The  Guiana  name  of  the  tree.] 

itaka  wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  with  black 
and  brown  streaks,  much  used  in  cabinet 
work.  It  comes  from  Machcerium  Schom- 
burgkii,  a  papilionaceous  tree,  tribe  Dalberg- 
iese,  growing  in  Guiana. 

f-tal  -Ian  (1  as  y),  a.  &  s.  [Hal.  Italiano;  Lat. 
Italicus,  from  Italia  =  Italy  ;  Sp.  Italiano.  ] 

A.  A$  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Italians. 
Italian  beech,  «. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  ITALIAN -OAK  (q.v.). 
Really  an  oak,  and  in  no  respect  a  beech. 

Italian-cloth,  ».  A  thin,  glossy  fabric 
composed  of  mixed  cotton  and  worsted,  much 
used  for  coat  linings,  (fee. 

Italian-Iron,  «.  A  laundress's  smooth- 
ing-iron for  fluting  and  smoothing  frills ;  a 
gauffering-iron. 

Italian-juice,  *. 

Comm. :  The  sxtract  of  liquorice  prepared 
to  Calabria.  There  are  several  kinds ;  but 
that  prepared  on  the  estates  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Solazzi,  and  known  as  Solazzi  juice, 
Is  the  best.  [SPANISH-JUICE.] 

Italian-marble,  «.    (MARBLE.] 
Italian-may,  s. 
Bot. :  Spircea  Filipendula. 
Italian-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  jEsculus.  Called  also  Italian- 
beech  (q.v.). 

Italian-roof,  s.    A  hip-roof. 

•  I  tal'  ian-ate  (i  as  y),  a.    [Eng.  Italian ; 
-ate.]    Italianized;  made  conformable  to  Ital- 
ian customs  or  practices.    (Marlowe.) 

*  X  tal'-ian-ate  (i  as  y),  v.t.     [Eng.  Italian  ; 
1  -ate.}     To  render  Italian ;  to  make  conform- 
able to  Italian  customs  ;  to  Italianize. 

I-tal  -ian  ism  (1  as  y),  *.  [Eng.  Italian ; 
-ism.]  A  phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  Italians  or  the  Italian 
language. 

f-tal'  ian-ize  (i  as  y),  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  Italian ; 
•tee.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  speak  as  an  Italian  ; 
to  act  the  Italian. 

B.  Trans. :  To  render  Italian  ;  to  give  an 
Italian  character  to. 

I-tal'-Jc,  o.  &  s     [Lat.  Italicva  =  Italian,  from 
>  Italia  =  Italy.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy 
or  the  Italians. 


2.  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  a  sloping  type, 
commonly  employed  to  give  emphasis  or  to 
draw  special  attention  to  a  particular  letter, 
word,  or  sentence.  It  is  so  called  from  having 
been  invented  by  Aldo  Manuzio  (Aldus  Manu- 
tius),  an  Italian  printer,  born  in  1447,  died  in 
1515. 

This  line  is  printed  in  italic  type. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Print. :  An  italic  letter  or  type. 

\  Italic  School  of  Philosophy : 

Hist.  £  Philos. :  A  term  adopted  by  some 
writers  to  denote  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic 
systems  taken  together,  but  more  properly 
confined  to  that  of  Pythagoras  alone.  The 
reason  of  the  name  lies  in  the  statement  that 
Pythagoras  taught  in  Italy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  south  and  south-west. 

Italic-version,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Latin  known  as  Vetus  Itala.  It  was  made 
early  in  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  translated  from  the  LXX.,  not 
from  the  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome  was  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  amend  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  made  the  Latin  translation, 
now  in  common  use  in  the  Roman  Church, 
known  as  the  Vulgate,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

J-tal' -1-919111,  s.  [Eng.  italic;  -ism.]  An 
Italian  idiom  or  custom  ;  an  Italianism. 

I-tal' -1-9120,  v.t.  [Eng.  italic;  -ize.]  To 
write  or  print  in  italic  type ;  to  make  em- 
phatic or  distinct  by  the  use  of  italics. 

i-ta-mal'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  ita(conic),  and  malic.] 
itamalic  acid, «. 

Chem. :  C5H8O5  =  C3H5(OH):(CO-OH)2.  A 
homologue  of  malic  acid.  On  heating  itaconic 
acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
itamono-chlor-pyrotartaric  a'cid  is  formed,  and 
this,  on  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies,  yields 
itamalic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  deli- 
quescent needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melt  between  60°  and  65°.  At 
a  higher  temperature,  it  loses  a  molecule  of 
water,  and  is  re-converted  into  itacouic  acid. 

ft$h,  s.    [A.S.  gictha.]    [!TCH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin 
arising  from  the  disease  or  other  cause. 

2.  Fig. :  A  constant  teasing  desire  or  long- 
ing for  something. 

"  And  this  is  what  the  world  .  .  . 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing." 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Auiten. 

IL  Path.  :  Scabies ;  a  disease  arising  from 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  in 
the  parts  affected  of  the  itch-mite  (q.v.)  and 
its  ova.  The  animal  burrows  chiefly  between 
the  fingers,  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  on  the 
abdomen,  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The 
disease  chiefly  assails  uncleanly  people.  It  is 
very  common  among  the  natives  of  India  and 
other  Orientals,  and  exists,  though  less  ex- 
tensively, in  Europe.  Where  it  is  widely 
spread  on  the  body,  a  sulphur-bath  is  the  best 
remedy. 

itch-insect,  s. 

Zool. :  An  inaccurate  name  for  the  Itch- 
mite  (q.v.).  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

itch-mite,  s. 

Zool. :  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  a  small  white  para- 
sitic spider,  of  the  family  Acaridse,  producing 
the  disease  called  itch.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  bristles ;  so  are  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  of  legs,  while  the  first  and  second 
pair  have  suckers.  [!TCH.] 

itch,  '  icchen,  •  iken,  *yechen,  '  yichcn, 
v.i.  [A.S.  giccan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jenken; 
OCT.  jucken.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  have  a  sensation  pf  uneasiness 
in  the  skin  which  causes  in  the  person  a  desire 
to  scratch  or  rub  the  part  affected. 

2.  Fig. :  To  long ;  to  desire  continually  ;  to 
feel  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

"  Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peace,  If  I  see  a 
sword  out  my  nnger  itchet  to  make  one." — Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Itch' -wood,  «.     [Eng.  itch,  and  wood  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Inocarpus  vitiensis. 


ltsh'-y,  a.     [Eng.  itch; •  -y.]    Affected  with  Ibo 
itch  ;  of  th«  nature  of  the  itch. 

"  Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent." 

Cowper:  Talk,  iv.  581 

-ite,  stiff.  [Lat.  -ites;  Gr.  -tnjs  (-ites).  (See  dtf.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  As  an  adjectival  suffix:  Of  or  belonging 
to,  as  Dan  ite. 

2.  As  a  substantival  suffix:  One  belonging 
to :  as,  an  Israelite,  a  man  belonging  to  tho 
people  of  Israel. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  suffix  used  in  chemical  terms 
in  the  naming  of  salts.    When  the  name  of 
the  acid  terminates  in  -ous,  the  name  of  tho 
salt  ends  in  -ite,  and  the  word  thus  formed  is 
connected  by  nf  with  the  name  of  the  base 
combined  with  the  acid.     Thus  from  sulphur- 
ous acid  come  sulphites:  as,  sulphite  of  so- 
dium, sulphite  of  barium,  &c. 

2.  Min. :  A  mineral.    Remotely  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Gr.  -ITTJS  (-ites),  which  is  an 
adjectival  termination  =  of  'or  belonging  to, 
and  required  AiSos  (lithos)  added,  before  the 
meaning  stone  was  supplied.     Thus  jrvpiYijs 
(purites)  is  =  of  or  on  fire,  and  irupt'rqf  Ai'0o« 
(purites  lithos),  fire-stone,  not  simply  iruptVij? 
(purites),  is  the  mineral  which  strikes  fire,  as 
copper  or  other  pyrites.     When   the  Greek 
word  was  transferred  to  Latin,  Ai'Sos  (lithos)  = 
stone,  was  dropped,  and  pyrites  is  used  by  Pliny 
for  (1)  flint,  (2)  a  mill-stone,  and  (3)  iron  py- 
rites, snlphuret  of  iron.     Mineralogists  taking 
the  word  from  Pliny's  Latin,  and  not  from 
Greek,  now  attach   to  -ite  the  signiiication 
stone  or  mineral. 

3.  Palceont.  &  Palceo-bot. :  Fossil.    Used  as 
the  English  equivalent  of  -ites  in  the  termina- 
tion of  many  genera ;  as  ammonite,  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  ammonites;  belemnite,  of 
belemnltes ;  Nipadites,  of  Nipa. 

4.  Petrol. :  Formerly  -ite  was  used  also  for 
rock,  but  Dana,   for    d'scrimination's    sake, 
altered  it  to  -yle.    Some  .-aill  use  -ite  in  place 
of  -j/te. 

i'-teitt,  adv.  &  ».    [Lat.  =  likewise,  also.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Likewise,  also. 

"  Item  two  lips  indifferent  red ;  item  two  gray  eye*" 

—Khaket'j. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  fc 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sepai-ate  article  or  particular  ;  a  single 
article. 

"  I  could  have  looked  on  htm.  without  the  help  ol 
admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowment! 
lmd  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  1  to  peruse  him  by 
Hen*."— Shatetp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  5. 

*  2.  A  hint,  an  inuendo. 


3.  A  paragraph  of  news. 

h  i'-tem,  v.t.    [ITEM,  adv.]    To  make  a  memo- 
randum of ;  to  note. 


*  It'-er-a-ble,  o.     [Lat.  iterabilis,  from  itero 
to  repeat ;  Sp.  iterable.]      Capable  of  being 
iterated  or  repeated. 

••  Whereby  they  had  made    their  acts  iterable  by 
sober  hands."— Browne :  MUcellaniet,  tract  ii. 

*  it  -cr-an9e,   *  It'-ter-ance,  *.    [Lat.  it- 

eraiis,  pr.  par.  of  itero  =  to  repeat.]    The  act 
of  iterating  or  repeating  ;  iteration. 


*  It  -er-ant,  a.    [Lat.  iterans,  pr.  par.  of  itero.] 

Repeating,  iterating. 

"  Waters  being  near,  make  a  current  echo ;  but  being 
farther  off,  they  make  an  iterant  echo."— Bacon  :  Hat. 
i/at. 

*it'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  iteratus,  pa.  par.  of  itero 
=  to  repeat,  from  iterum  —  again  ;  Fr.  iterer; 
Sp.  iterar ;  Ital.  iterare.] 

1.  To  repeat ;  to  utter  or  say  over  again. 

"  This  Is  the  very  cause  why  we  Iterate  the  psalms 
of teuer  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture."— Hooker  : 
Scclet.  Polity. 

2.  To  do  over  again,  or  a  second  time ;  to 
repeat. 

"  Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I  iterated 
the  experiment  "—Boyle:  Workt,  iv.  552. 

*  If-er-ate,  a.    [ITERATE,  v.]    Repeated. 

"  The  sacrament  of  baptism*  ones  likewise  minlstred. 
and  neuer  to  be  iterate.  —Bp.  Oardner :  Explication 
to.  1«. 

* it'-er-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  iterate;  -ly.]  By 
repetition  or  iteration. 

"  Iterately  affecting  the  pourtraltx  of  Enoch,  La- 
zarus, Jonas,  Ac."— Browne :  Urne  Burial,  ch.  iii. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wol&  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  o»-e;  ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


iteration— ixia 
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ft-er-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  iteratio,  from  Herat  us, 
pa.  par.  of  itero  =  to  repeat ;  Fr.  iteration ; 
Bp.  iteration;  Ital.  i^n-azio/ie.] 

1.  The  act  of  iterating  or  repeating ;  repeti- 
tion. 

"An  iteration  of  the  ones  perfited  sacrifice  on  the 
cross." — />'/>.  Gardner:  ^xjiltcaciun,  to.  149. 

*  2.  Allegation,  quotation  ;  readiness  in  quo- 
tation. 

"  Thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  Indeed  able 
to  corrupt  a  saint."— Shaketp. :  \  Henry  /I'.,  L  8. 

*It-er-a-tive,  a.  [Bug.  iterate);  -ive.] 
Iterating,  repeating. 

*Ith-y  phall   ic,  a.  &  «.    [Gr.  i0u0aAAiK<5< 

(ithuphullikos)  —  of  or  pertaining  to  the  i0u- 
4>oAAo?  (ithuphallos),  or  phallos  (mero&rum  write 
erectum),  carried  at  tlie  festivals  of  Bacchus.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Lewd,    lustful,    obscene,  in- 
decent. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  A  lustful,  obscene,  or 
amorous  song  or  poem. 

"  I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithy/ihu!lic>  of  Sava- 
gius."— Baron :  Vision  of  Judgment.  (Preface.) 

tl-tln'-er-a-cy,  *.  [Eng.  itinerafte) ;  -cy.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  itinerating. 

i-tln'-er-an-cy,  s.    [Eng.  itinerant);  -cy.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  from  place 
to  place,  especially  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties  ;   the  discharge  of   official  duties  by 
itinerating  from  place  to  place. 

2.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  who  dis- 
charged official  duties,  not  at  one  lixed  place, 
but  by  passing  from  place  to  place. 

i-tin'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  itinerans,  pr.  par. 
of  *  itinero  =  to  travel  or  journey  from  place 
to  place ;  iter  (gen.  itineris)  =  a  journey  from, 
it um,  sup.  of  to  =  to  go  ;  Fr.  itinerant.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Passing  or  moving  from  place 
to  place  ;  wandering,  strolling,  not  stationary. 

"  A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  this  labour." 

W ordittorth :  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  passes  or  wanders 
from  place  to  place ;  a  wanderer ;  a  stroller  ; 
specif,  an  itinerant  preacher,  one  who  moved 
from  place  to  place  preaching. 

"  Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  houour'd  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  iuipassiou'd  thoughts 
Thau  this  obscure  i'iiierant." 

Wordttmrth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  ii. 

'i-tin'-er-ant-ly,  nilv.  [Eng.  itinerant;  -ly.] 
In  an  itinerant,  wandering,  or  strolling  man- 
ner. 

l-tln'-er-ar-y^  *.  &  a.  [Lat.  itinerarium  = 
an  account  of  a  journey,  from  *  itinero  =  to 
travel;  iter  (gen.  itineris)  =  a  journey;  Fr. 
itineraire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  itiiierario.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  A  book  of  travels  ;  an  account 
of  the  various  places  to  be  met  with  on  any 
particular  road  or  line. 

"  Now  Habassia,  according  to  the  itlnerariet  of  the 
observingst  travellers  in  those  parts,  is  thought  to  be 
in  respective  magnitude  as  big  as  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy  coujunctly.  —  Howell:  Ltlteri,  bk. 
ii.,  let.  9. 

2.  Roman .  Ritual :   A  form   of  prayer  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  clerics  when  travelling, 
and,  for  their  convenience,  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Breviary.     The  Itinerary  consists  of 
the  canticle   Benedictus,   with  an    antiphon, 
prayer,  and  two  collects.     Itineraries  are  not 
found  in  the  <>l<ler  Breviaries  ;  but  Gavantus 
mentions  an  ancient  Pontifical  with  an  Itine- 
rary for  the  use  of  prelates  rather  longer  than 
that  at  present  employed.    (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Travelling ;  wandering  or  pass- 
Ing  from  place  to  place  ;  itinerant. 

"  It  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  Justice  than  a 
progress." — Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

1-tin  er-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  *  itineratum,  sup.  of 
itinero.]  [ITINERANT.]  To  pass  or  go  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  wander. 

-l-tls,  sir/.     [Lat.  -itis;  Gr.  -ins  (-itis).] 

Path. :  Inflammation  ;  as,  hei>atitw  =  in- 
flammation of  the  liver;  pericarditis  =  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium. 

Its,  jji-on.  [See  def.]  The  possessive  case  of 
the  pronouu  it  (q.  v.). 

It-self,  pron.  [Eng.  it,  and  self.]  The  neuter 
pronoun  corresponding  to  the  masculine  him- 
self, and  feminine  herself. 

Itt  ner  ite,  *.  [Named  by  Gmelin  after 
Von  Ittner,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
mineral.] 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  Haiiyne.  It  occurs 
massive  or  in  granular  dodecahedrons,  is 
translucent,  of  a  dark  blue,  ash-gray,  or  smoky- 
gray  colour,  and  resinous  lustre.  Found  in 
Germany. 

if-trl  a,  yt'-tri-a,  ..    [TTTRIA.] 
If-trf-um,  ».    [YTTRIUM.] 

It  -zi  bu.  it  ze  bu,  it  zi  boo,  it-che  bo, 
«.  [Japanese.] 

Numis.  :  A  Japanese  monetary  unit  of 
account.  It  is  a  silver  com,  value  varying 
from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6fcd-  sterling.  It  is  a  thin 
oblong  plate,  with  square  corners.  Its  use  is 
now  dying  out,  owing  to  the  introduction  into 
Japan  of  the  decimal  system. 

'  i-ule',  s.    [YOLK.] 

i-u'-U-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  iulfvt)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilognatha  (Millipedes). 
The  body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with 
numerous  segments,  each  bearing  two  pairs 
of  legs.  They  advance  with  a  gliding  motion, 
and  roll  themselves  up  when  in  danger.  They 
may  be  seen  in  mossy  situations  or  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  They  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva  commencing  v/ith  only  six 
feet. 

l-U'-li-dan,  *.    [Lat.  iulid(oe);  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
Zool. :   A  myriapod  of  the  family  lulidae 
(q.v.) 

l-u'-li'-form,  a.  [Lat.  ivlus  (q.v.),  and  forma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Entom.  :  Shaped  like  an  iulus  (q.v.).  The 
inliform  larvie  or  caterpillars  were  considered 
by  S wainson  as  the  pre-eminently  typical  kind. 

i-U'-lilS,  «.  [Lat.  iulis  =  a  kind  of  millipede  ; 
and  iulus  =  a  catkin  ;  Gr.  louAos  (ioulos)  = 
the  first  growth  of  the  beard,  a  catkin,  a 
centipede,  or  a  millipede.] 

*  1.  Bot. :  An  ament  or  catkin. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
lulidie  (q.v.).  The  body  has  from  forty  to 
fifty  segments,  each  with  a  pair  of  small  legs. 
One  of  the  American  species  is  about  six 
inches  long. 

I'-va,  s.  [According  to  Fuschius,  an  abbrevia- 
tio'n  of  Lat.  abiga  =  Teucrium  Iva  of  Linnaeus, 
which  it  resembled  in  smell.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Ivese  (q.v.). 

I-va'-a-rrte,  «.  [From  Ivaara,  in  Finland, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Schorlomite.  It  is  black 
and  opaque,  with  an  adamantine  lustre. 

iv-a-ran-cu'-sa,  s.  [Name  in  some  Indian 
languages.  ] 

Hot. :  An  essential  oil,  obtained  from  Andro- 
pogon  Schtenanthus,  an  Indian  grass. 

I'-ve-W,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iv(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -e<x.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
Senecionideee. 

-ive,  sitff.  [See  def.]  A  common  adjectival 
suffix  in  English,  derived  from  the  Latin  -ivus ; 
it  gives  an  active  force  to  the  stem  to  which 
it  is  suffixed :  as  motive,  that  which  moves ; 
formative,  that  which  forms,  &c. 

I'-vied,  a.  [Eng.  ivy ;  -ed.}  Covered  or  over- 
grown with  ivy. 

"  Bach  ieied  arch  and  pillar  lone 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  1 " 

Byrun :  Oiaaur. 

i'-vor-y,  *  i-vor-le,  *  e-ver-y,  s.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  ivurie;  Fr.  iroire,  from  Lat.  eboreus  = 
made  of  ivory ;  ebur  (gen.  eboris)  =  ivory ;  Ital. 
avorio,  avolio.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally : 

1.  Gen. :  The  hard  material  of  the  teeth ; 
enameL    [DENTINE.] 

2.  Spec. :  The  tusks   of  the  elephant,   the 
narwhal,  &c,  (A  tusk  is  simply  a  huge  project- 
ing tooth.) 

If  Ivory  was  brought  from  Tarshish  by 
Solomon's  ships  (1  Kings  x.  22).  Homer  often 
mentions  it.  Phidias,  B.C.  400,  made  statues 
from  it,  plating  them  with  gold. 

IL  Fig.  (PI):  The  teeth.    (Slang.) 


B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  or  made  of  ivory ; 
resembling  ivory. 

"  Oft  his  beating  fingers  went 
Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xlx. 
H  Vegetable  ivory : 

Lot.,  Ac. :  The  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  • 
fine  palm,  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  found  in 
South  America,  a'ong  the  banks  of  the  river 
Magdslena.  The  ivory  consists  of  the  coagu- 
lated milk. 

ivory-black,  «.  A  species  of  bone-black 
made  by  the  calcination  of  ivory  scraps,  turn- 
ings, and  sawdust.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  printers'  ink. 

Ivory-nut,  «.    [IVORY-PALM.] 
ivory-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Phytelephas  macrocarpa.     pvoRT,  H.] 

ivory-paper,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  paste- 
board,  with  a  linely  prepared  polished  surface, 
used  by  artists. 

ivory-saw,  «.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in  * 
steel  frame  for  sawing  ivory  from  the  solid. 
It  has  a  blade  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  thick, 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  to  thirty 
inches  long.  The  teeth,  five  or  six  to  the  inch. 
A  frame-saw  with  a  blade  made  of  a  fine  watch- 
spring  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

ivory-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Eburna  (q.v.). 

ivory-tablet,  ».  Small  leaves  of  ivory, 
arranged  in  pocket-book  form,  for  receiving 
memoranda. 

ivory-white,  a. 

Bot. :  White,  verging  to  yellow,  with  • 
little  lustre,  as  the  flower  of  Convallaria 
majalis.  (Lindley.) 

i'-v6r-y-type,  *.    [Eng.  ivory  ;  -type.} 

Phot. :  A  kind  of  picture  in  which  two 
finished  photographs  are  taken,  one  light  in 
colour,  made  translucent  by  varnish,  tinted 
on  the  back,  and  placed  over  a  stronger  pic- 
ture, so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph 
in  natural  colours.  Also  known  as  Hellene- 
type. 

i'-vtf,  s.    [A.S.  iflg;  O.  H.  Ger.  ephi,  epfl,  ephih, 
epnon;  N.  H.  Ger.  ephen,  eppich,  from  Lat. 
apium  =  parsley.]    [APIUM.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Hedera   Helix,    a   well-known   climbing 
shrub,  adhering  to  trees  or  to  walls  by  aerial 
rootlets  ;  the  ordinary  leaves  are  cordate,  five- 
lobed,  those  of  flowering  branches  ovate  ot 
lanceolate ;   flowers  yellowish-green,  in   um- 
bels, appearing  in  October  and  November; 
berry  globose,  black,  in  one  variety  yellow. 
Wild  in  forests,  woods,  among  rocks,  ic. ;  used 
also  to  train  over  walls  and  houses,  with  excel- 
lent effect.     It  is  a  sudorific,  and  its  berrie* 
are  emetic. 

"Direct  the  clasping  ivy  where  to  cllnrb." 

Milton  :  f.  L.,  Ix.  «T. 

2.  The  genus  Hedera  (q.v.) 

If  American  Ivy  is  Ampelopsis  hederacea; 
German  Ivy,  Senecio  mikanoides;  Ground  Ivy, 
Nepeta  Glechoma;  Coliseum  or  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Linaria  Cymbalaria;  and  Poison  Ivy, 
Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

ivy-berry,  s.    The  berry  of  the  ivy. 

ivy-gum,  s.  A  gum  obtained  from  old 
ivy-bushes. 

ivy-mantled,  a.  Covered  or  overgrown 
with  ivy. 

"  Calls  nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den." 

X  Cowper:  Charity,*. 

ivy-tree,  >. 

Bot. :  The  Otago  name  for  Panax  Colentot. 

T-vyed,  a.    [!VIED.] 

i'-vy-worts ,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  ivy,  and  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  th* 
order  Araliaeese  (q.v.). 

ix'-i-a,  *.  [From  '.f<k  (wxw)=.  .  .  birdlime, 
from  the  viscous  character  of  some  species 
(Paxton);  cf.  also  Gr.  if  La  (ixia),  tfii/ij  (ixine)  = 
Carlina  gitmmifera,  a  composite  plant,  not  the 
modern  ixia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese.  It  consists  of 
beautiful  Cape  bulbs,  with  spikes  of  showy 
flowers.  Ixia  viridiflora  has  large  sea-green 
flowers,  with  black  markings.  It  is  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


boiL,  boy;  poilt,  jo>l;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;   tion,  -sion  =  zhon.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  -  bei,  dfl. 
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ixiolite— jack 


IX'-X-O-lite,  s.    [Named  by  Nordenskiold  after 
Ixion,  a  relative  of  Tantalus,  ixiolite  being  a 
variety  of  tantalite. 
Min. :  The  same  as  KiMiTOTANTALiTE(q.v.). 

Ix-o'-des,  s.  [Gi.  'ifui&T)<;  (ixodes)  =  like  bird- 
lime, sticky,  clammy  :  Jfds  (ixos)  =  birdlime, 
and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ixo- 
didae.  Ixodes  ricinus  is  the  Dog-tick,  I.  Du- 
gesii  being  also  found  on  the  dog,  I.  reduvius 
on  the  sheep,  /.  pictus  on  the  deer  or  on 
mosses,  and  7.  plumbeut  upon  the  Rock- 
swallow  (Himndo  riparia)  or  in  its  nest. 

lac-o'-di-dse,  Ix-o'-de-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ixodes  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee  or 
masc.  -ei.} 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  parasitic  spiders,  order 
Acarina.  The  mouth  is  suctorial.  By  means 
of  it  these  parasites  attach  themselves  to  the 
bodies  of  sheep,  oxen,  dogs,  and  other  mam- 
mals, holding  on  so  tenaciously  that,  when 
pulled  away,  they  often  bring  off  with  them 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  on  which  they 
were  parasitic. 

Ix'-O'-lyte,  s.  [Or.  l£6«  (ixos)  =  the  miseltoe, 
any  viscous  substance,  and  \v<a  (luo)  —  to 
loose,  to  dissolve.] 

.  Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  of  greasy 
lustre  and  hyacinth-red  colour,  becoming 
ochre-yellow  or  brown  when  pulverised. 
Found  in  a  coal  stratum  near  Gloggnitz. 

bc-dr'-a,  s.  [Said  to  be  altered  from  Sansc., 
&c.  ish'war,  a  name  of  God.  (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceee,  tribe  Coffeae, 
family  Psychotridse.  Ixora  coccinea  is  a  fine 
Indian  shrub,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are 
presented  as  votive  offerings  in  many  Hindoo 
temples.  [Etyni.]  It  is  used  in  India  for 
various  medicinal  purposes. 

f-jfax,  s.    [Yrax.] 

Iz   ar,  s.     [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  in  the  constellation 
Bootes.  Called  also  <r  Bootis. 

Iz   ard,  iz   zard  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Ibex  (q.v.). 
"  For  the  carcass  of  an  itzard  he  received  only  ten 
francs."—  Capt.  Maiine  Reid     Bruin,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  Iz'  zard  (2),  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  s  hard.] 
An  old  name  for  the  letter  Z. 

"  You  go  over,  the  first  chance  you  get,  and  hook 
every  one  of  their  ioardi."—  K.  A.  i  •  ""--  - 
Farayrab. 


J. 

•J.  The  tenth  letter  and  the  seventh  consonant 
in  the  English  alphabet.  It  was  formerly  in- 
terchangeable with  i,  the  same  character  being 
used  for  both.  It  is  a  palatal,  its  sound  being 
that  of  g  in  gem,  or  of  dg  in  ridge,  edge.  Even 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  i  and  j  were 
not  separated  in  English  dictionaries,  alpha- 
betical lists,  <fec. 

As  a  symbol,  j  is  used  in  medical  prescrip- 
tions at  the  end  of  a  series  of  numbers  for  1 : 
as,  vij.  =  seven,  viij.  —  eight,  &c. 

Ja'  al,  ja'-el,  s.  [Arab,  jaal;  Chal.  joeZo.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

laal  goat,  s. 

Pool. :  Copra  Jaela,  the  Abyssinian  Ibex,  an 
Ibex  found  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  probably 
in  Persia.  (Griffith's  Cuvier.) 

Jab'-ber.  "jaber,  jable,  *  jabll,  »Jab- 
ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  weakened  form  of  gabber, 
gabble,  thefreq.  forms  from  gab;  Icel.  gabba  = 
to  mock,  to  scoff.]  [GABBLE.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  talk  rapidly  and  incohe- 
rently ;  to  chatter,  to  prate  ;  to  utter  non- 
sensical or  unintelligible  sounds. 

"JabVring  spectres  o'er  her  traces  glide." 

Jonet :  Hymn  to  iMKhma. 

B.  Trans. :   To   utter   rapidly  and    indis- 
tinctly ;  to  gabble. 

*Jab'-ber,  s.  [JABBER,  v.']  Rapid,  indistinct, 
or  nonsensical  uttering  of  words  ;  gibberish. 


jab'-ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  jabber;  -#r.]    One  who 
jabbers. 

"  Out-cant  the  Babylonian  labourers 
At  all  their  dialects  of  Jabberert." 

Butler.  Hudibrca,  ill.  2. 

Jab'-ber-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [JABBER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  Jt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gib- 
berish. 

"  "Twas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbering  all." 
/'ope :  Dunciait,  il.  237. 

jabbering  crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corvus  jamaicensis. 

*  Jab'-ber- ing -1&  adv.     [Eng.  jabbering; 

-ly.]    In  a  jabbering  manner. 

*  Jab'-ber -merit,  s.      [Eng.  jabber;  -ment.] 

Jabber,  nonsensical  talk,  gibberish. 

"  At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  fare- 
wel,  which  is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabber- 
ment  in  law." — Milton :  Colasterion. 

Jab'-ber-ncSwl,  s.    [JOBBERNOWL.] 

*  jab'-ble,  *  jable,  v.i.  &  t.    [JABBER,  v.]   To 

splash,  as  water. 

*  jab'-ble,  s.    [JABBLE,  v.]    Agitation  on  the 

surface  of  water. 

Jab'-i-ru,  s.     [Brazilian  jabiru,  jaburu.] 

Omith.  :  Mycteria,  a  genus  of  Ciconin» 
(Storks).  They  resemble  the  adjutants,  and 
are  not  much  less  in  size.  They  are  found  in 
South  America. 

jab  6  ran  di,   ».     [A  word  used   by  some 
Indian  tribes  of  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  either  a  Piper  or  of  the 
Rutaceous  genus  Pilocarpus.  The  Indians 
believe  it  very  useful  in  fevers,  and  a  Portu- 
guese medical  man,  called  Coutinho,  having 
sent  some  of  the  leaves  to  M.  Rabuteau,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  pharmacist,  the  latter 
gentleman  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
they  were  powerfully  sudorific.  He  believes 
them  as  valuable  as  cinchona. 

jab-or-O'-Sa,  s.     [South  American  word.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Solanacese.  Jaborosa  ntnci- 
nata  is  used  in  South  America  as  an  aphro- 
disiac. 

Ja-bU-ti',  ».    [Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  Psidium  albidum,  which  furnishes  an 
excellent  dessert  fruit  used  iu  Brazil. 

Ja-bu-ti-ca'-ba,   ja  bot  i  ca  bu  ras,   «. 

[Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  cauliflora,  which  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  fruits  eaten  in 
Brazil. 

ja  ca,  ».    [JACK,  (3).] 

jaca-tree,  s.    [JACK-TREE.] 

jac   a  mar,  *.    [Fr.  jacamar;  Brazilian  jaca- 
mar'ica.] 

Ornith.  (PL):  The  name  generally  given  to  the 
birds  ranked  under  Galbulinse,  a  sub-family 
of  Alcedinidie  or  King-fishers.  The  Jacamars 
have  the  bill  less  stout  than  the  typical  Alce- 
dinse ;  their  body  also  is  more  slender ;  the 
tail  long ;  the  toes  either  in  two  pairs,  or  two 


before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior  ones  being 
united.  They  are  bright-coloured  birds,  gene- 
rally with  a  good  deal  <*>(  green  in  their 
plumage.  They  are  found  in  the-  tropical 
parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
breeding  in  cavities  of  trees,  and  sallying  forth 
from  a  branch  or  spray  to  capture  the  insects 
on  which  they  feed.  Sometimes  elevated  into 
a  family,  Galbulidae. 

jac'  a-na,  8.    [In  Brazil  the  name  of  the  water- 
hen.*] 


Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  name  of  Parra,  a  genus  of  wad- 
ing birds  belonging  to  the  family  Palamedeidia. 
The   feet   have    four 

very  long  toes,  sepa- 
rated to  their  root, 
and  with  their  claws, 
especially  the  hind 
one,  so  long  that 
these  birds  have  been 
called  by  the  French, 
surgeons.  The  wing 
is  generally  armed 
with  a  spur.  The 
common  species, 
Parra  Jacana,  is 
black  with  a  red 
mantle,  che  primaries  JACANA. 

of    the    wings     are 

green,  and  there  are  fleshy  wattles  under  the 
bill.  It  occurs  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
America. 

2.  PL  :  Parrinse,  a  sub-family  of  Rallidse. 

jac  a  ran  da,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  one 
species  J.  brasiliana.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese.     It  con- 
sists of   South   American   trees  with   showy 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.    Jacaranda  pro- 
cera  and  other  species  of  the  genus  are  used 
in  syphilitic  affections. 

2.  Comm. :  [ROSEWOOD]. 

Jac'-a-re,  s.  [Jackare  and  yackare,  South 
American  Indian  names  of  the  species.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Alligators 
established  by  Dr.  Gray.  There  are  various 
species,  as  the  Dog-headed  Jacare  (Jacare 
lutirostris),  the  Long-shielded  Jacare  (/.  tongi- 
scutata),  the  Eyed  Jacare  (J.  ocellata),  &c.  All 
are  American. 

*  jac-a-tod',  s.     [COCKATOO.]    (Evelyn.) 

jac  chiis,  I-ac  -chus,  s.  [Gr.,  —  a  name  of 
Bacchus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cebidse,  American  Mon- 
keys, containing  the  Marmosets.  More  com- 
monly called  Hapale  (q.v.). 

jac   con  et,  *.    [JACONET.] 

*  ja'-fent,  a.     [Lat.  jacens,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo  •§ 
to  lie.]     Lying  down  ;  recumbent ;   lying  at 
length. 

"  Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  stones]  ar« 
more  apt  iu  swaggiug  down,  to  pierce  witli  their  points, 
than  in  thejacent  r,oeture."—Jleliyuite  tVotton.,  p.  2O. 

J&9   Inth,  s.    [HYACINTH,  II.  2  (1).] 

jac  I  ta  ra,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  the 
tree.] 

Bot. :  Desmoncus  macracanthos,  a  fine  palm, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  stem  as  thin  as 
a  cane.  It  grows  along  the  Amazon  and  the 
Rio  Negro. 

Jack  (1),  *  jacke,  s.  [Fr.  Jacques,  from  Lat. 
Jacobus ;  Gr.  'laxw/fo;  (lakobos),  from  the 
Heb.  3pJ£  (Yaaqob)  =  one  who  seizes  by  the 
heel,  3J73?  (aqab)  =  a  heel.  In  the  princi- 
pal modern  languages  John,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  a  common  name  of  contempt,  or 
slight.  Thus  the  Italians  use  Gianni,  whence 
Zani ;  the  Spaniards,  Juan,  as  6060  Juan  = 
a  foolish  John  =  the  French  Jean,  &c.  Hence 
in  English  we  have  Jack-fool,  Jack-an-apei. 
Jack-pudding,  and  perhaps  Jackass.  A  Jack  a 
the  clock  (Shakesp.  :  Richard  If.,  v.  5)  was  a 
figure  which,  in  old  clocks,  struck  the  hours 
upon  the  bell :  hence  the  word  Jack  came  to 
be  applied  to  various  implements,  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  boy  or  attendant,  as  the 
jack  which  turns  the  spit  in  a  kitchen,  a  boot- 
jack,  &c.  Still  more  generally  it  is  applied  to 
a  large  variety  of  implements  or  instruments 
which  are  used  in  the  place  of  another  hand  or 
of  an  assistant,  and  in  this  way  is  frequently 
compounded  with  other  words,  the  associated 
word  expressing  either  its  purpose,  structure, 
or  relation,  as  jack-screw,  jack-frame,  rail- 
jack,  <fec.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  diminutive  of  the  proper  name  John. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt ;  an  upshot,  a  clown, 
a  boor. 

"  Do  you  play  the  flouting  jack.'— Shaketp. :  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  1.  1. 

3.  A  common  equivalent  for  a  sailor  ;  a  tar. 
4.  A  cant  word  for  a  Jacobite. 


"  With  every  wind  he  sailed,  and  well  cmild  tack, 
Had  many  pendents,  but  abhorred  »  Jack." 
fto(ft :  Uegy 


Ue,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot 
•r.  were,  wolf,  wdrk^whA,  sin:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ca  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu     fcw, 


jack— jackal 
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5.  A  measure  ;  sometimes  half-a-pint,  some- 
times quarter  of  a  pint. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  As  the  name  of  an  instrument : 

(1)  Domestic: 

(a)  An  instrument  for  turning  a  roasting 
joint  of  meat ;  a  bottle-jack  ;  a  smoke-jack. 

"  So  footboys,  who  hail  frequently  the  common  uaiue 
of  Jack  glveu  them,  were  kept  fci  turn  the  spit,  or 
to  pull  on  their  master's  boots  ;  but  when  instruments 
were  invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both 
called ./ac**."—  n'atlt :  Lugic,  pt  1.,  oh.  iv. 
(&)  A  contrivance  to  assist  a  person  in  taking 
Off  his  boots  ;  a  boot-jack. 

(c)  A  pitcher,  formerly  of  waxed  leather, 
but  now  of  metal ;  a  black-jack. 

"Body  of  me,  I'm  dry  still ;  give  me  the  ./net,  boy." 
Beaum.  <t  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  ft.  2. 

(2)  Knitting :  The  pivoted  bar  or  lever  in  a 
knitting-machine,  from  whose  eud  is  suspended 
the  sinker  which  forms  the  loop  ;  a  beater. 

(3)  Mach.  :  A  lifting  instrument ;  a  contriv- 
ance for  lifting  great  weights.    [JACK-SCREW.] 

(4)  Metal-working :  A  form  of  metal  planing- 
machine  which  has  short,  quick  motions,  and 
is  used  in  shaping  objects,  planing  seats  for 
valves,  &c. 

(5)  Mining :  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  min- 
ing to  aid  in  the  cleavage  of  strata ;  a  gad. 

(6)  Music:  Formerly  the  hammer  or  quill- 
carrier  of  a  clavichord,  virginal,  harpsichord, 
or  spinet,  but  now  an  intermediate  piece  which 
conveys  to  the  hammer  the  motion  imparted 
to  the  key. 

(7)  Nautical  : 

(a)  The  cross-trees. 

(c)  A  small  flag  ;  the  union  without  the  fly. 
[UNION-JACK.] 

(8)  Sawing  :  A  saw-horse  or  saw-buck. 

(9)  Spinning:  A  coarse  bobbin  and  fly-frame, 
operating  on  the  sliver  from  the  carding-mach- 
ine  and  passing  the  product  to,  or  fitting  it 
for,  the  fine  roving-machine. 

(10)  Sports : 

(a)  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

"  He  calls  the  knaves  jackt."—Dickeni :  Great  Ex- 
pectatiow,  ch.  viii. 

(6)  The  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the  game  of 
bowls.  (Butler :  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii.) 

(11)  Weaving :  The  heck-box ;  a  grated  frame 
for  conducting  the  threads  from  the  bank  to 
the  warping  milL 

2.  As  applied  to  animals : 

(1)  A  male.    [JACK-HARE,  JACKASS.] 

(2)  A  young  pike  ;  a  pike. 

"  Sometimes  poor  Jack  and  onions  are  his  dish." 
King':  Art  of  Cmtkery. 

(3)  A   name   given   to  various    brilliantly 
coloured  fish  of  the  mackerel  family,  found  in 
the  West  Indies. 

H  1.  Jack-at-a-pinch : 

(1)  A    person    unexpectedly   or    suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  something. 

(2)  A  clergyman  who  has  no  cure,  but  offi- 
ciates for  a  fee  wherever  wanted. 

2.  Jack-by-the  hedge : 

Dot.  :  Alliaria  officinalis.  One  of  the  names 
of  Sisymbrium  Alliaria. 

3.  Jack-in-a-basket : 

Naut. :  A  basket  on  a  pole  marking  a  shoal ; 
a  beacon. 

4.  Jack-in-office :    One  who  is  proud  of  a 
petty  office.    (Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  18.) 

5.  Jack-in-the-box : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  A  toy  consisting  of  a  box  out  of  which, 
on  raising  the  lid,  a  figure  springs. 

(b)  A  game  or  sport  in  which  some  article 
of  more  or  less  value  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
stick  or  rod,  standing  in  a  hole,  and  thrown 
at  with  sticks.     If  the  article  be  hit  so  as  to 
fall  clear  of  the  hole,  the  thrower  is  entitled 
to  claim  it. 

(2)  Technically : 

(a)  Bot.  :  Hernandia,  a  genus  of  Lauraceae, 
and  spec.  H.  sonora.  So  called  because  the 
seeds  rattle  in  the  seed-vessel. 

(I)  Machinery : 

(i)  A  name  conferred  upon  the  jack-frame, 
a  iK-vioe  for  giving  a  twist  to  tho  drawn  :  ii\\  r 
an  I  winding  the  same  on  a  bobbin  as  it  was 
teci'ivud  in  the  roving  can.  [JACK-FRAME.] 

(ii)  A  large,  wooden,  solid  screw  turning 
in  a  nut  in  a  bridge-piece  and  rotated  by 


means  of  a  lever.  It  is  a  clumsy  form  of 
screw-press,  used  for  various  purposes. 

(iii)  A  screw-jack  for  lifting  and  for  stowing 
eorgo. 

(iv)  A  burglar's  implement,  used  for  forcing 
a  box-lock  ott"  a  door. 

"  Take  care  of  the  Jack-in-the-box:  there  never  was 
but  two  made."— Albert  Smith:  ChriUopher  Tiulpole, 
ch.  xili. 

6.  Jack-in-the-box  shears : 

Mech. :  A  pair  of  shears,  the  lower  jaw  of 
which  is  worked  by  a  cam  motion  from  below. 
This  allows  the  knife  to  drop  to  its  full  extent 
immediately  the  cut  is  made,  giving  the  work- 
man plenty  of  time  to  place  the  work  in 
position  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

7.  Jack-in-the-bush : 

Bot. :  Cordia  cylindrostachya.    (W.  Indian.) 

8.  Jack-in-the-green  :  A  chimney-sweep  en- 
closed in  a  portable  framework  of  boughs  for 
the  processions  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

9.  Jack-oJ -all -trades  :  One  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  any  business. 

10.  Jack-of-the-Buttery : 
Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

11.  Jack-of-the-clock  :  A  figure  which  struck 
the  hours  on  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

12.  Jack-with-a-lantern,    Jack-a-lantern :   A 
will-o'-the-wisp  ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

Ii  Black  jack  :  [BLACK-JACK]. 

*  jack  adams,  s.     A  fool.    (T.  Brown : 
Works,  ii.  220.) 

jack-a-dandy,  s.  A  little  foppish  fellow ; 
a  coxcomb,  a  dandiprat.  (S.  Warren:  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,  ch.  vii.) 

'jack  a  lent,     iack-o  lent,  s. 

1.  Lit. :   A  puppet  which  was  thrown  at  in 
Lent,  in  Shrovetide  games. 

2.  Fig. :  A  simple  fellow. 

"  You  little.;'ac*-«-Ze7i<,  have  you  been  true  to  ust"— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtar,  iii.  3. 

jack-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 
jack-ass,  s.    [JACKASS.] 
jack-back,  s. 

Brewing :    ' 

1.  A  vessel  below  the  brewery-copper  which 
receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops  there- 
from, and  which  has  a  perforated  bottom  to 
strain  off  the  hops. 

2.  A  tank  or  cistern  which  receives  the 
cooled  wort  in  a  vinegar-factory. 

jack-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  block  used  in  sending  the  top- 
gallant mast  up  and  down. 

jack-boot,  s.     [JACKBOOT.] 

*  jack-cap,  ».     A  helmet.     (Defoe :  Tour, 
ii.  148.) 

jack-chain,  s.  The  chain  revolving  on 
the  wheel  of  a  kitchen-jack. 

jack  cross-tree,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  iron  cross-tree  at  the  head  of 
a  top-gallant  mast. 

jack-flag,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  flag  hoisted  at  the_"  spritsail  top- 
mast head. 

jack-frame,  s. 

Cotton-man.  :  A  contrivance,  formerly  in 
great  favour,  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  roving 
as  it  was  delivered  by  the  drawing  rollers. 

jack-fruit,   s.     The  fruit  of  the  jaea- 
tree  (q.v.). 
jack-hare,  s.    A  male  hare. 

jack-head  pump,  s.  A  form  of  lift- 
pumps  for  mines  and  deep  borings,  in  which 
the  dulivery-pipe  is  secured  to  the  cylinder  by 
a  goose-neck. 

Jack  Ketch,  s.  A  hangman,  an  execu- 
tioner :  said  to  be  derived  from  Richard 
Jaquette,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  where 
felons  were  for  a  long  time  hanged. 

jack-knife,  s.  A  horn-handled  cla.sp- 
knife  with  a  laniard,  worn  by  seamen. 

jack-ladder,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ladder  with  wooden  steps  and 
side  ropes. 

*  jack-nasty,  s.    A  sneak,  a  sloven. 


jack-pin,  s. 

Naut. :  A  belaying-pin  in  the  fife-rail  01 
elsewhere. 

jack-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  short  rafters  used  in  a 
hip-roof. 

jack-saw,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the 
Goosander,  Mergus  Merganser,  a  kind  of  duck. 

jack-screw,  s.  A  lifting  implement 
which  acts  by  the  rotation  of  a  screw  in  • 
threaded  socket. 

j  a  2k  sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  A  thin  iron  plate  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  the  jack,  and  acting 
to  depress  the  loop  of  thread  between  two 
needles.  The  jack  -  sinkers  alternate  with 
lead-sinkers,  the  former  being  movable  sepa- 
rately, but  the  latter  are  attached  to  a  sinker- 
bar,  and  move  together. 

jack-snipe,  s.  Scolopax  gallinula.  A 
small  snipe  found  in  Britain. 

jack-spaniard,  s.    A  scorpion. 

"Sitting  on  the  dandy  turf,  defiantof  galliwups  and 
jack-tpanlardt."— C.  Kinytley  :  Westward  Zfo  /cb.  xvii. 

jack-staff,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flag-staff  on  the  bowsprit-cap  for 
flying  the  jack. 

jack-stay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rib  or  plate  with  holes,  or  a  rod 
running  through  eye-bolts,  passing  along  tlie 
npper  side  of  a  yard,  to  which  the  sail  is  bent. 

j  a  3k  timber,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  timber  in  a  building  which  is 
shorter  than  the  other  timbers,  being  inter- 
cepted by  another  piece  ;  as  (1)  a  studding  in 
a  partition,  which  is  intercepted  by  a  brace  or 
window  or  door  frame;  (2)  a  rafter  in  a  hip. 
roof,  which  meets  the  hip,  and  is  shortr r  than 
those  which  run  a  full  length  and  meet  at 
the  comb  or  ridge ;  (3)  a  rib  in  vaulting  cr 
groining,  shorter  than  the  main  rib. 

jack-towel,  s.  A  coarse  towel  on  a  roller. 
jack -tree,  s.    [JACA-TREE.] 

•Jack  (2),  *jacke  (2),  Maque,  *jak. 
*  jakke,  s.  [O.  1>.  jaque  ;  cr.  But  jak ;  Get, 
jacke ;  Sw.  joc!;a  ;  ItaL 
giaco ;  Sp.  joco.] 

Old  armour :  A  coat 
of  mail ;  defensive  body- 
armour  worn  by  troops 
from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries inclusive.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  leathern  sur- 
coat  worn  over  the  hau- 
berk, and  sometimes 
quilted  like  a  gambeson. 
The  illustration  is  taken 
from  a  MS.  of  the  Ro- 
man de  la  Rose  (1433). 
"  At  those  dayes  the  yo- 

men  had  theyr  lyuirues  at 

lybcrtie,  lor  theyre  hosyn 

were  than  fastened  w*  one 

iKiynt,    and    theyr   iacket 

[were]  longe  and  easy  to 

shote  in."— Fabyan  (1415). 

jack  (3),  jac,  ja'-ca,  *.    [Jaca  is  a  word  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.] 

Bot. :  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  a  tree  which 
furnishes  an  edible  fruit,  but  inferior  to  the 
bread-fruit  itself,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Jack  -al,  s.    [In  Ger.  schakal ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  chacal; 
Turk Tcft  ical.] 
Zool. :  The  Canis(Sacalius)aureus,  an  animal 


JACK. 


of  the  family  Canidse,  and  presenting  a  -tfoca 
affinity  to  the  dog.    It  is  yellowish -gray  above, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hia,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,   eytst. 
-ciaru  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun  ;    tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fce  r= 
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Jackanapes— Jacobinic 


whiter  underneath,  the  tail  is  bushy  and  at  its 
extremity  tipped  with  black.  The  jackal  in- 
habits the  warm  parts  of  Africa,  Southern 
Asia,  and  Europe.  All  who  have  lived  in  the 
Bast  must  have  heard  its  unearthly  yells  sud- 
denly breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  night.  It 
hunts  in  packs.  It  is  not,  consciously  at  least, 
the  "lion's  provider."  It  is  not  generally  on 
living  animals  that  it  feeds,  but  on  carrion. 
It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
troop  of  jackals  bunts  down  prey,  and  then 
the  lion,  presenting  himself,  takes  it  from 
them.  More  probably  he  hunts  it  down,  and 
they  consume  what  he  leaves.  There  is  another 
species,  C.  mesomelas,  the  black-backed  jackal. 
It  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Jackal-buzzard,  s. 

Ornith. :  Buteo  Jackal,  found  in  Africa. 

j&ck'  a  napes,  *.    [For  Jack  on  apt*  =  Jack 
Of  apes.] 

*  1.  A  monkey ;  an  ape. 

"  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  tit  like  a  >acfcz- 
napet."—Shakeip. :  Benry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  A  coxcomb,  a  fop,  an  upstart,  conceited 
fellow. 

"  That^ac*anap««  with  scarfs." 

Shaketp. :  All'i  WeU  That  Emit  Wett,  ill.  5. 

*  Jackanapes-coat,  ».    A  dandy  coat. 
(fepys.) 

jack  ass,  s.    [Eng.  jot*  (1),  and  ass.] 
1.  A  male  ass. 

"  I  have  seen  a  jackcui  from  that  country  above  flf. 


2.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt ;  a 
•tupid,  ignorant  fellow. 

If  Laughing  or  feathered  jackass : 
Ornith. :  Dacelo  gigantea,  a  New  Zealand 
Kingfisher. 

Jackass-penguin,  s. 

Ornith. :  Eudytes  demersa.  A  species  of 
Penguin  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  again 
dives  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  iish 
leaping  for  sport. 

jack' -boots,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  toot.] 

1.  Large,  overall  boots,  reaching  up  to  the 
thigh,  worn  by  fishermen. 

2.  Large  boots  with  a  front-piece  coming 
above  the  knee,  worn  by  cavalry  men,  and 
sometimes  by  huntsmen. 

"  Some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogue*  that  they 
(tumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  ill  their  mili- 
tary jackbooti."—Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

j&ck'-daw,  daw,  s.  [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  daw.] 
Ornith. :  Col&us  or  Corvus  monedula.  The 
smallest  of  the  British  crows,  being  but 
thirteen  inches  in  length.  The  general  colour 
is  black,  with  a  grayish  shade  on  the  margins 
of  the  feathers,  the  back  and  wings  purplish ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  glossy  blue-black, 
forming  a  cap  ;  the  neck  hoary-gray,  the  bill 
and  feet  black,  the  eye  bluish-white.  Both 
sexes  coloured  alike.  The  bird  is  found  over 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  breeds  in  towers  and 
old  buildings,  also  in  hollow  trees.  It  is  a 
familiar  object  in  cathedral  towns.  Eggs  four 
to  seven,  more  bluish  than  those  of  ordinary 
crows,  and  blotched  with  brown  spots 
'•  (Bawdier  Sharpe,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.) 

"  In  the  neighbour  quarters  of  the  Insnbriani  neere 
adjoining,  ye  shall  have  infinite  and  innumerable 
flockea  and  flights  of  choughes  and  jackdawe$."—P. 
Bolland :  1'linie,  bk.  i.,  ch.  uix. 

j&ck  -et,  s.      [Fr.  jacquette,  dimin.  of  O.  FT. 

jaque  =  a  jack  or  coat  of  mail.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  short  coat  extending  downwards  to 
the  hips. 

"They  [the  minones,  or  thicf-takers]  wear  a  short 
striped  waistcoat,  and  over  it  a  red  jacket."— Swin- 
burne :  Spain,  let  9. 

2.  A  kind  of  ^oat  or  dress  made  of  cork  to 
support  the  wearer  while  swimming ;  a  cork- 
Jacket. 

3.  A  short,  outer,  close-fitting  garment  worn 
by  women. 

II.  Technically: 
'    1.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  steam-jacket  Is  a  body  of  steam  be- 
Itween  an  inner  and  outer  cylinder  or  casing  ; 
Its  usual  purpose  is  to  warm  or  maintain  the 
warmth  of  the  contents  of  the  inner  cylinder. 

(2)  The  steam  space  around  an  evaporating- 
jpan  to  heat  the  contents.    Other  jackets  are 
W  wood  or  other  non-conducting  material. 


Cylinders  of  steam-engines  are  sometimes 
covered  with  felt  and  an  ornamental  wooden 
casing  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  Steam- 
boilers,  for  the  same  purpose,  are  jacketed 
with  felt  on  the  upper  part.  Also  called 
cleadiug,  deading,  lagging. 
2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  double  or  outer  coat. 

(2)  A  casing  for  a  steam-chimney  where  it 
passes  through  a  deck. 

If  To  beat  or  dust  one's  jacket:  To  thrash 
one.  (Slang.) 

jack-et,  v.t.    [JACKET,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  envelop  in  a  jacket : 
as,  To  jacket  a  steam-boiler. 

2.  Fig. :  To  thrash,  to  beat.    (Slang.) 

*  jack'-ey,  s.    [JACK  (1)."]    A  slang  term  for 
gin. 

*  Jack'-man,  «.     [Eng.  jack  (2),  and  man.] 

1.  A  soldier  dressed  in  a  jack;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

2.  A  retainer,  an  attendant.    (Scott.) 

Jack-plane,  «.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  plane.] 

Carp. :  The  first  and  coarsest  of  the  joiner's 
bench-planes  ;  the  others  being  the  trying, 
panel,  and  smooth  planes. 

jack  pud  ding,  «.  [Eng.  jack  (I),  and 
pudding ;  cf.  Fr.  jean-pottage  =  John-pottage ; 
Ger.  Hans-wurst  =  Jack-sausage.]  A  merry- 
andrew,  a  clown,  a  buffoon. 

•jack  pud  ding-hood,  «.  [Eng.  jackpud- 
ding ;  -hood.]  Buffoonery.  (Walpole.) 

jack  rab  -bit,  «.  A  large  American  hare 
having  very  long  legs  and  ears.  Found  on  the 
western  prairies  (Lepus  campettris),  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  (L.  caUotis),  and  in  California 
(L.  calif ornicva). 

Jack  rib,  s.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  rib.] 

Arch. :  Any  rib  in  a  framed  arch  or  dome 
which  is  shorter  than  the  rest. 

*  Jack'-sau9e,   *  jack  -sawse,   ».     [Eng. 
jack  (1),  and  sauce.]    An  impudent  or  saucy 
fellow. 

"  Every  jarkumcf  of  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare 
to  controll  and  disgrace  it."— fio.  Sail:  Honour  of  the 
Marled  Clergie,  bk.  ii.,  i  12. 

*  Jack-smith,  *.    [Eng.  jack  (1),  and  smith.] 

A  workman  who  makes  jacks  for  roasting. 

"The  celebrated  watchmaker  [Mr.  Tompion]  who 
was  originally  a  jacktmith."—Drydeti:  Let.  to  Mr. 
Tonion  (1696). 

jack  -son-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Whitney  after 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PREHNITE  (q.  v.).  Found 
at  He  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  and  Keweenaw 
Point,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

jack-straw,  s.    [Eng.  jack  (I),  and  straw.] 

*  1.  A  figure  of  a  man  made  of  straw ;  a 
scarecrow. 

*  2.  A  person  of  no  weight  or  substance. 

"An  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a  Jackttraw."— 
Milton :  Dtf.  of  the  People  of  England.  (Pref.) 

3.  A  slip  of  straw,  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or 
other  material,  used  in  a  child's  game,  in 
which  all  the  strips  are  thrown  into  confusion 
on  a  table  to  be  picked  singly  with  a  hooked 
instrument  without  disturbing  the  rest. 

Jack-wood,  5.    [Eng.  Jack,  and  wood.] 

Comm. :  The  wood  of  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
It  is  a  furniture  and  fancy  wood. 

Ja'-c6"b  (1),  «.     [Lat.  Jacobus,  remotely  from 
the    patriarch   Jacob,  Heb.   3£l£  (Koogob).] 
[JACK.] 
Jacob's  ladder,  «. 

1.  Dot. :    The    genus    Polemonmm.      One 
species,  the  Blue  Jacob's-ladder  (Polemonium. 
Cftrvleum),  is  a  plant  with  piunate  glabrous 
leaves  and  large  blue  or  occasionally  white 
flowers. 

2.  Naut.  :     A   rope   ladder   with    wooden 
rounds. 

3.  Mech. :  The  elevator  used  in  brewhouse 
machinery  for  raising  spent  mash-stuff 

Jacob's  staff,  s. 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pilgrim's  staff,  from  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  James  (Lat.  Jaco- 
bus) at  Compostella  in  Spain. 


2.  A  staff  containing  a  concealed  dagger. 
II.  Surveying : 

1.  An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  having 
a  brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by 
two  diametric  lines.    At  each  extremity  is  a 
perpendicular  riglet  over  the  lines,  with  a  hole 
below  each  slit  for  discovering  objects.    The 
cross  is  mounted  on  a  staff.    A  cross-staff. 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  measure  distances 
and  heights.      It  has  a  square  rod,  with  a 
cross  or  cursor,  which  has  a  set  screw  to  keep 
it  in  position  on  the  rod  when  required.    The 
rod  is  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  divided 
into  fonr  or  five  equal  parts.    The  cursor  has 
a  square  socket  and  slips  on  the  staff.    The 
instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod  when  in 
use,  the  cursor  being  in  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon when  measuring  distances,  and  vertical  to 
it  when  measuring  heights. 

3.  A  straight  rod  shod  with  iron,  and  with 
a  socket-joint  and  pintle  at  the  summit  for 
supporting  a  surveyor's  circumferentor. 

Jacob's  stone,  s.  A  stone  fabulously 
said  to  be  that  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head 
at  Luz,  which  was  used  as  the  coronation-stone 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  in  Perth- 
shire,  and  was  thence  transferred  by  Edward  I. 
to  Westminster,  where  it  still  remains,  in- 
closed in  the  coronation-chair. 

Ja'-cob  (2),  *.    [From  Jacob,  its  discoverer). 

Anat. :  (See  etym.  and  compound). 

Jacob's  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  columnar  layer,  or  layer  of 
rods  or  cones,  constituting  the  seventh  layer 
covering  the  retina  of  the  eye.  (Quain.) 

Jac  6-be'-an,  Ja-co'-be-an,  Ja-co'-bX- 

an,  a.     [Lat.  Jao>l(us)  =  James  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ean;  -ian.] 

Arch. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
style  of  architecture  prevailing  during  the 
later  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that 
of  James  I.  It  differs  from  the  Elizabethan 
or  Tudor  style,  in  having  a  greater  admixture 
of  Italian,  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  architect  Palladio. 

Jac  6 -bin,  Jac'  6  bine,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  Jaco- 
bin, from  Low  Lat.  Jacobinus,  from  Lat.  Jaco- 
bus =  James.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Originally  a  synonym  for  a  Dominican 
friar,  though  the  name  did  not  extend  bevond 
France. 

"  Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Robin, 
Now  frere  Minour,  now  Jacobin." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  6,341. 

2.  A  member  of  a  faction  or  club  of  violent 
republicans,  so  called  from  the  Jacobin  club, 
which  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  friars, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (St.  James'  Street),  in 
Paris,  in  October,  1789. 

*  3.  One  who  is  radically  opposed  to  the 
existing  government;  specif.,  applied  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  revolutionary  party  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 


4.  A  variety  of  hooded  pigeon. 

B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  JACOBINIC  (q.v.X 

"  Franca  is  formidable,  not  only  as  Bhe  is  France,  but 
as  she  is  Jacobin  France."— Burke :  Stfficid*  Fence. 

Jac'-O-bine,  s.    [JACOBIN.] 

*  jac-6-bin-ic,  *  jac-6-bin-ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  Jacobin  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Jacobins  of  France ;  turbulent,  revolu- 
tionary, demagogical. 

"  Her  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantled  all  her  townt 
and  discontented  all  her  subjects  by  Jacobinical  inno- 
vations."— Burke:  Policy  oftlu  AUiet. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     ce.  «e  =  e;   ey  =  «.   o,n  = 


Jacobinically— jagged 
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-----  ,  adv.  [Eng.  jacobini- 
eal;  -ly.]  In  a  Jacobinical,  revolutionary,  or 
demagogic  principles. 


s.  [Eng.  jacobin;  -im.] 
The  principles  or  objects  of  the  Jacobins  ;  re- 
volutionary or  demagogic  principles. 

•  jac'-o-bln-ize,  v.t.      [Eng.  jacobin;  -ize.} 
To  imbue  or  tint  with  jacobinism. 

"No  country  can  be  aggrandized  whilst  France  1* 
jacobinizcd."—  Burke  :  Policy  of  the  Allia. 

*  Jac'-O'-b)[n-l&  adv.    [Eng.  jacobin  ;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  the  Jacobins  ;  Jacobinically. 

J&c'-O-bite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Jacobus  =  James  ; 
Eng.  sun',  -ite.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  :  A  partisan  or  supporter  of 
James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  of  his  des- 
cendants, the  Pretenders  ;  one  who  opposed 
the  Revolution  of  1688  in  favour  of  William 
•lid  Mary. 

"Already,  In  the  short  space  of  six  months,  he  had 
been  several  time  a  Jticnbite.  and  several  times  a  Wil- 
liarnite."—  Jlacaulay  :  nut,  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Church  History  (PI.)  : 

(1)  The    followers    of   Jacob  Baradaeus,   a 
Monophysite  monk  who  restored  the  sect  to 
prosperity  after  it  had  become  extinct     He 
died  at  Edtssa  in  578. 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Monothelites  (q.v.). 

(3)  An  order  of  mendicant  monks,  which 
arose  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  in  the   thirteenth   century,  but 
very  soon  became  extinct. 

(4)  AnamefortheDoiniiiicnns.  [JACOBIN(!).] 

B.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to  the  Jacobites  ; 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  Jacobites. 

•  jac  o-bltf-ic,  *jac-o-bIt'-Jc-al,a.  [Eng. 
Jacobite);  -ic.]    Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jacobites  ;   supporting   or   adhering   to  the 
Jacobites. 

"  Of  all  the  counties  of  England,  Lancashire  was  the 
laottjaiMbiticiil.  '—  Jlacaulay  :  U'at.  Any.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  jac-6-bi(t'-Ic-al-ly,adt>.    ['Eng.jacobitical; 
-ly.]    In  a  jacobitical  manner;  like  the  Jaco- 
bites. 

J&C'-O-blt-Ijm,  s.  [Eng.  Jacobite);  -ism.] 
The  principles  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of 
J-imes  II. 

"  Between  English  Jacobitiim  and  Irish  Jacobitirm 
there  was  nothing  in  common."  —  JIacaiUtty  '  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Ja-CObs'-lte,  *.  [Named  by  Damour  after  its 
original  locality,  Jacobsberg,  Wermland,  Swe- 
den ;  suff.  -ite  (3/in.).] 

llin.  :  An  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese, 
represented  by  the  formula  Inn  (Fe2lnn2)C>4. 
Isometric,  occurring  in  octahedrons  :  hardness 
=  6;  sp.  gr.,  4'75  ;  lustre,  brilliant;  colour, 
deep  black  ;  streak,  blackish-brown  ;  magnetic. 
Occurs  with  a  white  mica  and  native  copper 
in  a  crystalline  limestone, 

Ja'  cob-son,  s.  The  name  of  its  discoverer. 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacobson's-nerve,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  cranial 
nerves. 

*'  Ja-cd'-bus,  s.  [Lat.  =  James.  ]  A  gold  coin, 
current  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  waa  of 
the  value  of  20s.  sterling. 

"His  salary  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  eight  thousand  Jacobuset,  equivalent  to 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year."—  Macaulay  : 
Xitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

Jac-6-net,  Jac  -co-net,  *.    [Fr.  jaconas.] 

Fabric  :  A  fine,  close,  white  cotton  goods, 
intermediate  between  cambric  and  lawn. 

Jac-quard'  (qn  as  k),  s.  [The  name  of  a 
straw-hat  manufacturer  in  Lyons,  who  died  in 
1834.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Jacquard-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
figured  goods.  A  chain  of  perforated  cards  is 
made  to  pass  over  a  drum,  and  the  strings  by 
which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  raised  pass 
over  an  edge  with  a  wire  or  leaden  weight  of 
small  diameter  suspended  from  each.  These 
weights,  at  each  stroke  of  the  loom,  are  pre- 
sented to  each  successive  card,  and  some  of 
them  are  intercepted  by  the  card,  while  others 
pass  through  the  holes  therein,  the  latter  thus 
determining  which  threads  of  the  warp  shall 
be  raised.  In  this  way  the  figure  on  the  card 
determines  the  nature  of  the  figure  on  the 
fabric. 


Jacquerie  (pron.  zhak-re),  s.  [Fr.  Jacques 
=  James.]  [JACK  (1).] 

Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  pea- 
sants against  the  nobles  in  Picardy,  France, 
in  1358.  Any  revolt  of  peasants. 

*  Jac'-tan-^y,  ».   [Lat.  :actantia,  from  jactam, 
pr.  par.  otjacto,  frequent,  ofjacio  =  to  throw.] 
A  boasting,  a  boast. 

*Jae-ta'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  jactatio,  from  jacto, 
frequent,  of  jacio  =  to  throw.]  The  act  of 
throwing  ;  agitation  or  shaking  of  the  body  in 
exercise,  as  in  riding. 

"Jactation*  were  used  for  some  amusement  and 
allay  in  great  and  constant  pains."-S<r  W.  Temple  : 
Of  H,;ilth  t  Long  Lift. 

•Jac-ti-ta'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  jactito,  a  double 
frequent,  from  jacio  =  to  throw.] 

1.  A  tossing  or  shaking  of  the  body  ;  rest- 
lessness. 

"  If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  Jactitation,  or  great 
oppression  about  the  stomach,  expect  no  relief  from 
Curdluls."—  Harvey  :  On  Consumption. 

2.  Vain  boasting,  vaunting. 
If  Jactitation  of  marriage: 

Eccles.  Law  :  A  term  applied  to  a  false  pre- 
tension or  claim  to  be  married  made  by  any- 
one with  a  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
married. 

*  Jac'-u-la-ble,  a.    [JACULATE.J    Fit  to  be 
thrown. 

*Jac'-u-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  jaculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jaculor  =  to  throw  a  dart  or  javelin  ;  jacvlum 
=  a  dart  ;  jacio  =  to  throw.]  To  throw  or 
dart  out  ;  to  emit. 

*Jac-n-la'-tloil,  «.  [Lat.  jaculatio,  from 
jaculatus,  pa.  par.  of  jacuJor.]  The  act  of 
throwing  or  hurling  missive  weapons. 

"  Bo  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills, 
Hurled  to  »ud  fro  wittijaculation  dire." 

Milton  •  P.  L..  vi.  MS. 

JaV-U-la-tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  jaculatus,  pa. 
par.'of  jacalor.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  throws  or  darts. 
2.  Zool.  :  The  Archer-fish  (q.v.). 

*  J  ac-U-la'-tor-jf  ,  a.    [Lat.  jaculatorius,  from 
jaculatus,  pa.  par.  of  jaculor  ;  Fr.  jaculatoire.] 
Throwing  or  darting  out  suddenly  ;  uttered  or 
thrown  out  suddenly  or  in  short  sentences  ; 
ejaculatory. 

jao'-U-lus,  *.    [Lat.  =  that  which  is  thrown  ; 

a  fishing-net  ;  a  serpent  which  darts  at  its 

prey  ;  a  noose  thrown  over  the  horns  of  cattle.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Dipodidse.    Jaculus  labra- 

dorius  is  the  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse. 

jade  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin.] 

1.  A  sorry  nag  ;  a  broken-down,  worthless 
horse. 

"  They  fall  their  crests,  and  like  deceitfuUiwfw, 
Sink  iu  the  trial."      Khakap.  :  Juliut  Catar,  IT.  i 

2.  An  old  woman,  a  wench,  a  quean.    (Used 
in  contempt.) 

"  A  faded  old  woman,  a  heathenish  Jade  I" 

Longfellow  :  iluticiarit  Tale,  iv. 

3.  A  young  woman.    (Not  necessarily  used 
in  contempt.) 


jade  (2),  s.      [Sp.  pietra  di  hijada  =  kidney- 
stone.    (King.)j 

Min.  :  A  massive  or  sometimes  cryptocrys- 
talline  silicate  of  magnesia,  allied  to  horn- 
blende, with  sp.  gr.  from  2'96  to  3'18,  and 
hardness  from  5  '5  to  6'5.  Damour  divides  it 
into  "  Oriental  Jade,"  with  sp.  gr.  2'96  to  3  '06  ; 
colours  white  and  white  variously  tinted, 
greenish-gray,  and  many  shades  of  green  ;  and 
"Oceanic  Jade,"  sp.  gr.  3'18,  differing  also 
from  the  former  in  possessing  a  silky  lustre 
due  to  exceedingly  delicate  fibres.  Found 
in.  situ  in  Central  Asia,  China,  and  New  Zea- 
land. Much  used  for  ornamental  and  other 
purposes  by  ancient  peoples,  having  been 
found  as  implements  in  the  remains  of  pre- 
historic lake-dwellings,  and  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  on  the  site  of  Troy.  (For  geographical 
distribution  and  archaeological  uses,  see  Fischer: 
Nephrit  u.  Jadeit,  Stuttgart,  1880.) 

jade,  v.t.  &  i.    [JADE  (i),  ».] 
A.  Transitive  : 
*  1.  To  ride  or  drive  overmuch  ;  to  overdrive. 

"  It  is  a  dull  thin«  to  tin  and  jade  anything  too 
fur."—  Bacon. 


*  2.  To  treat  as  a  jade  ;  to  spurn,  to  kick. 
"  The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster 

Must  not  be  shed  by  such  »  jaded  groom." 

Skaketp. :  t  Henry  VI.,  IT.  J. 

3.  To  tire  out,  to  fatigue,  to  weary. 

"  He  that  is  timorous  and  flexible  . .  .  will  be  jaAtA 
and  be  rid  like  an  ass."— South:  Sermotu,  vol.  vijL 
ser.  4. 

*  4.  To  make  appear  like  a  jade ;  to  make 
appear  ridiculous  ;  to  befool. 

"  On  my  wedding  night  am  I  thus  Jaded  t* 

Beaum.  i  Flit. :  iroman't  Prixe.  i.  L 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  become  weary  or  worn 
out ;  to  lose  spirit. 

"  They  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  but  they  fall 
tod  jade  and  tire  in  the  prosecution."— South: 

Jade  -ite,  s.    [Named  by  Damour  from  jade; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).-] 

Min:  A  silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  a  little 
b'me,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Sp.  gr.  3'28  to  3-4 ; 
hardness,  6'5  to  7  ;  colours,  milky-white,  with 
bright-green  veins  and  splotches,  various  tints 
of  greenish  and  blueish-gray,  orange  yellow, 
apple  and  emerald-green  (all  green  shades 
brighter  than  in  oriental  jade),  rarely  violet. 
The  splinters  fuse  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses,  suggests  a 
relation  to  the  cpidotes.  Found  in  Central 
Asia,  China  (where,  under  the  name  of 
"  Feitsui,"  it  is  much  prized),  and  as  articles 
worked  by  the  Aztecs,  in  Mexico.  (See 
Fischer:  Nephrit  it.  Jadeit,  Stuttgart,  1880.) 

*Jad'-er-$r,  *  jtid'-er'-ie',  ».   (Eng.  jade  (i); 

-ry.]    The  trici.s  or  manners  of  a  jade. 
"  [He]  seeks  all  foul  ui«an» 
Of  boystrous  and  rouyli  jad'rie  to  (Unseat 
His  lord. ' 

Shaketp.  *  Flet. :  Turo  Noble  Kinnnen,  T.  4 

Jad'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  jad(e)  (1) ;  -tsA.J 

t  L  Like  a  jade  ;  vicious,  ill-tempered. 

"  So,  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours, 
The  nibble  are  the  supreme  powers, 
That  horsed  us  on  their  backs  to  show  u» 

Butler  :  Hwtibra».  ill  S. 

*  2.  Unchaste,  incontinent. 

"Tta  no  boot  to  1«  Jealous  of  a  woman :  for  if  to* 
humour  takes  her  to  \x  jadisii,  not  all  the  locks  and 
•pies  iu  nature  can  keep  her  honest. "— L' Kttrange. 

jag(l),  *  jagg,  *  jagge,  *.    [Ir.  gag  -  a  cleft ; 

gagaim  —  to  split  or  notch  ;   Gael,  gag  =  a 
cleft ;  gag  =  to  split ;  WeL  gage/i  =  a  cleft] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  notch,  a  ragged  protuberance,  a  cleft, 
a  denticulatiou. 

"These  inner  garments,  thus  beset  with  long  lagge* 
and  purses,  might  shine  agaiue  with  varietie  of  thread* 
•eeue quite  through."—/1.  Holland:  Ammianut,  p.  11. 

2.  A  prick. 


IL  Bot. :  A  cleft  or  division.    (Goodrich  £ 
Porter.) 

jag-bolt,  ».    A  bolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 
Jag  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

1.  A  small  load,  as  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

2.  A  saddle-bag,  a  pedlar's  wallet. 
jag  (l),v.t.    [Jio  (!),«.] 

L  To  notch  ;  to  cut  into  notches ;  to  form 
denticulations  in. 

"And  vnilerneath  his  breech  was  all  to- tome  and 
tagged."  Spemer  :  f.  Q.,  V.  U.  10. 

2.  To  prick,  as  with  a  pin  or  thorn. 
Jag  (2),  v.t.    [Jxo  (2),  s.]    To  carry,  as  a  load. 

jag-an-na'-tha,  jag-a-nat,  Jag'-gan- 
ath,  s.  [JUGGERNAUT.] 

jag-a-tai',  >.  [From  Jagatai,  the  native  name 
of  Turkistan,  from  Jagatai,  a  son  of  Genghis 
Khan.]  The  dialect  used  by  the  inhabitant* 
of  Turkistan. 

"I  cunld  speak  Jagatai  fairly  well"— Jf.  Of  Donovan. 
Hero  Oatit,  ch.  zxxvi. 

j&g'-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  predatory  gulls  of 
the  genus  Lestris.    (Swainson.) 

Jag'-er-jf,  ».    [JAGGERY.] 
Ja'-ger-ant,  *.    [JAZERANT.J 

Jag-ged,  a.    [Jxa  (1), «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  jags  or  notches; 
notched;    specif.,  in  heraldry,  applied  to  a 
division  of  the  field  or  of  the  outlines  of  tha 
ordinary,  when  appearing  rough,  as  if  forcibly 
torn  away. 

2.  Bot. :  Cut  in  a  coarse  manner. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jrfrtl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-dan,   t  Ian  =  shan.    -t  ion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhiin.    -tious,  -sions,  -cioug  -  *hu*.    -blc,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  d«L 


jaggedness— jalapin  olio 


Jagged-chickweed,  s. 
Hot.  :  The  genus  Holosteutn.     H.  umbella- 
tum,  the  Umbelliferous  Jagged  Chickweecl,  is 
British. 

Jag  ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jagged;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jagged  or  notched  ; 
unevenness. 

"  First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain, 
before  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jaggedntu."— 
Peacham  :  On  Drawing. 

Jag  ger  (1),  s.    [Eng.  jag  (1)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jags. 

2.  A  small  wheel,  mounted  in  a  handle  and 
used  for  crimping  and  ornamenting  edges  of 
pies,  cakes,  <fcc.,  or  cutting  them  into  orna- 
mental shapes  ;  a  jugging-irou. 

3.  A  toothed  chisel. 

Jag  ger  (2),  s.    [Eng.  jag  (2)  ;  -tr.]    One  who 

carries  a  jag  or  wallet  ;  a  pedlar. 

"  I  would  take  the  lad  for  a  jagger."—  Scott  :  Piratt, 
ch.  T. 

Jfcg'-ger-y,  Jag'-*li*r-rir,  Jatf-er-y, 

Jag'-gor-y;  »•    [Hind,  jdgri.] 

Comm.  :  A  kind  of  sugar  separated  from  the 
juice  of-the  flower  and  stems  of  the  cocoanut, 
Caryota  urens,  and  some  other  palms. 

Jag'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  «.    [Jxo  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  tubst.  :  The  act  of  cutting  in  jags  or 

notches. 

Jagging  board,  ». 

Metall.  :  An  inclined  board  in  a  buddle  or 
frame  on  which  slimes  of  ore  are  deposited  to 
be  gradually  washed  by  a  current  of  water  to 
the  inclined  bed  where  the  slimes  are  sorted 
according  to  gravity. 

jagging  iron,  s.  The  same  as  JAOOER 
0),  2  (q.v.). 

Jag"-g^,  a.  [Eng.  jag;  -y.]  Full  of  or  marked 
with  jags  ;  jagged,  uneven. 

"  Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth  ; 
Jaauy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyaty  *ii.  114. 

Ja  ghir,  ja  gheer,  ja'-geer,  s.  [Hind.] 
Laud  given  by  government  as  a  reward  for 
services,  especially  of  a  military  character. 


Ja-ghir  dar,  *.  [Hind.]  One  holding  a 
jagnir  (q.v.).  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Ja-guar'  (U  as  w),  *.     [Braz.  jaguara.] 

Zool.  :  Felis  onca,  a  ferocious-looking  feline 
animal,  a  little  larger  than  a  leopard,  which 
It  resembles  in  colour,  except  that  in  the 
jaguar  the  spots  are  arranged  in  larger  and 
more  definite  groups.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  through 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  as  far 
south  as  Paraguay.  It  can  climb  trees  and 
swim  rivers.  In  some  places  its  chief  food  is 
the  capybara,  but  it  will  attack  horses,  cattle, 
and  even  man. 

Ja  guar  on  di  (u  as  w),  s.  [A  South  Ameri- 
can word.  ] 

Zool.  :  Felis  jaguarondi,  a  small  long-bodied 
feline  animal,  of  a  variable  dark-brown  colour, 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
and  Guiana,  where  it  feeds  on  fowls,  small 
mammals,  &c. 

Jan,  s.  [Heb.  iT  (lah  or  Yah),  an  abbreviation 
of  Jehovah  in  its  older  form.]  (For  def.,  see 
etym.)  [JEHOVAH.] 

"Sing  unto  Ood,  sing  praises  to  his  nam«  :  extol  him 
that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  JAB:'— 
Ptalm  Urlii.  4. 

jail,  x.  [GAOL.]  A  prison;  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  persons  Convicted  of  crime. 

*  jail  delivery,  «. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  judicial  process  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  from  jail.  It  is  effected  by  trial 
or  by  order  of  court. 

1.  Fig.  :  A  release  from  any  confinement  or 
restraint,  as  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Jail-fever,  *. 

Path.  :  The  name  given  prior  to  A.D.  1759 
to  a  fever  very  prevalent  in  jails,  where  the 
unhappy  inmates  were  often  half-starved.  It 
was  called  also  putrid,  pestitential,  malignant, 
camp  or  hospital  fever.  It  is  that  now  known 
as  typhus  ferer  (q.v.). 

jail-keeper,  ,.    A  jailer. 


*  jail,  r.(.    [JAIL.]    To  imprison. 

"  One  whose  bolt* 
That/atf  you  from  free  life." 

Tennyton  :  Quwn  Nary,  iii.  S. 

jail'-bird,  s.  [Eng.l/ai7,and6tV<f.]  A  person 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  crime ;  an  incor- 
rigible rogue. 

"  jail'-er,  *jayl-er.  *jail-or,  ».  [Eng. 
jail;  -er.]  One  having  charge  of  a  jail  and  its 
inmates. 

Jain,  Jai-na,  *.  t  a.  [Sansc.  jina  =  vic- 
torious over  all  human  passion  and  infirmities.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  professor  of  the  Jain  faith. 

[JAINISM.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jains  or 
their  worship. 

Jain  architecture,  s. 

Arch. :  The  architecture  of  the  Jains.  Their 
chief  seats  in  India  being  Guzerat  and  Mysore, 
the  chief  temples  and  ruins  exist  in  those 
provinces  ;  the  oldest  are  believed  to  be  about 
Junaghar  in  Guzerat.  There  are  fine  ones  on 
Mount  Abu,  a  granitic  mountain  5,000  or 
6,00\/  feet  high,  in  the  same  province.  One 
temple  there  is  of  date  between  A.D.  1197 
and  124',  another  about  A.D.  1032.  In  Jain 
arcnitecture  there  is  generally  a  horizontal 
dome  supported  by  eight  leading  pillars,  with 
other  less  important  ones,  the  whole  number 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  fifty-six.  There 
are  cells  as  in  Booddhist  monasteries ;  they 
are  occupied,  however,  not  by  monks,  but  by 
the  cross-legged  images  of  the  Tirthankars,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  There  is  elaborate  orna- 
mentation ;  the  temples  are  surrounded  by 
porticos.  Some  Jain  temples  have  been  con- 
verted into  mosques.  (Fergusson,  &c.) 

Jam'-ism,  s.  [Goozerathee,  &c.,  Jain,  from 
Sansc.  jina  =  victor  over  all  human  passions 
and  infirmities  ;  suff.  -ism.] 

Religions:  An  Indian  faith,  most  closely 
akin  to  Booddhism  (q.v.).  The  Jains,  like  the 
Booddhists,  disregard  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas.  Like  them,  they  give  high  adoration 
to  mortal  beings ;  but  while  the  Booddhists 
practically  confine  their  worship  to  seven 
Booddhas,  the  Jains  nominally  recognize 
seventy-two — viz.,  twenty-four  for  the  past 
age,  twenty-four  for  the  present  one,  and 
twenty-four  for  the  future.  These  are  called 
Tirthankars  or  Tirthakars — persons  who  have 
crossed  over  (tiryata  anena) — i.e.,  the  world 
compared  to  the  ocean.  They  are  then 
deified,  and  divine  qualities  are  predicated  of 
them  in  their  present  state.  They  are  called 
supreme  lords  and  gods  of  gods.  Practically 
speaking,  worship  is  confined  to  two  of  the 
Tirthankars,  Parsanath  and  Mahavira.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  teen  the  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Booddha.  This  would  look  as  if  the 
Jaina  faith  had  preceded  Booddhism,  but  the 
period  of  its  greatest  glory  was  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  just 
after  Booddhism  had  been  driven  from  India. 
Fergusson  thinks  that  it  actually  existed  prior 
to  the  rise  of  Booddhism,  and  that  when  the 
latter  system  fell,  perishing  under  the  weight 
of  its  immense  priesthood  and  its  legions  of 
monks,  an  effort  was  made  by  its  friends  to 
revive  the  old  faith.  But  modern  Hindooism 
was  shooting  up  so  vigorously,  that  its  exist- 
ence could  not  be  ignored.  Jainism  was 
obliged  to  derive  various  tenets  and  practices 
from  it,  so  that  it  became  rather  a  degenerate 
than  a  reformed  Booddhism. 

*jaltes,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  house  of 
office ;  a  privy. 

"  Their  tenets  were  an  horrible  confusion  of  all 
sorts  of  Impieties,  which  flowed  into  this  sect  as  into 
*  jakcs."— Jortin  :  Kemarki  on  Ecclet.  Silt.  (an.  379). 

*  Jake*  farmer,  s.  One  who  contracted 
to  clean  out  the  public  privies  and  drains. 

ja'-kie,  s.     [A  Guiana  word  (T).] 

Zool. :  Pseudis  paradoxa,  a  greenish  frog, 
spotted  and  marked  with  brown,  found  in 
Guiana. 

Jal'-ap,  s.  [Fr.  jalap;  Sp.  jalapa.  Named 
from  the  city  Xalapa  or  Jalapa  in  Mexico, 
whence  the  drug  was  first  brought.] 

1.  Phar. :  The  dried  tubercles  of  Exogonium 
Purga.  The  true  jalap  is  catled  also  Vera 
Cruz  jalap  ;  another  kind,  derived  perhaps 
from  Ipomoea  simulans,  is  called  Tampico 
jalap.  The  tubers  of  true  jalap  are  ovoid, 
from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  an  orange. 
They  are  sometimes  sliced  ;  the  other  kind  is 


fusiform.     The  chief  officinal  preparations  of 
it  are  Extract  of  Jalap  and  Tincture  of  Jalap 
Jalap  is  a  brisk  purgative,  and  is  also  given  at 
a  hydragogue  in  dropsy. 
2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  JALAP-PLANT  (q.v.). 

(2)  Ipomcea  Jalapa. 

*S  (1)  Mirabilis  jalapa  was  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  true  jalap,  whence  its 
specific  name.  The  male  jalap  of  Mestitlan 
is  Ipomcea  Batatoides. 

(2)  Resin  of  jalap:  A  resin  obtained  from 
jalap  by  means  of  rectified  spirit. 

jalap-plant,  s. 

£ot. :  Exogonium  Purga,  a  beautiful  convol- 
vulaceous  twiner,  with  long  crimson  flowers. 

jal'-a-pate,  s.    [Eng.  jalap(ic);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  jalapic-acid  (q.v.). 

ja  lap'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  jalap(ine);  -ic.]  Derived 
"from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  jalapina 
(q.v.). 

jalapic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^H^Otf.  A  tribasic  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  jalapine  with  baryta-water,  and, 
after  accurately  precipitating  the  barium  with 
sulphuric-acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness.  It  is  an  amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle 
mass,  melting  a  little  above  100°,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether.  It 
is  odourless,  but  possesses  an  unpleasant, 
bitter  taste.  When  heated  on  platinum  foil 
to  130°,  it  decomposes,  burning  with  a  bright, 
sooty  flame.  Jalapic-acid  unites  with  bases 
forming  salts,  in  which  one,  two,  and  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  the  metals.  The  jalapates 
are  all  amorphous.  When  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  jalapic-acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric-acid, a  brown  semi-crystalline  mass  is 
formed.  By  boiling  this  mass  with  baryta- 
water,  and  filtering  when  cold,  alpha  jalaj'iic- 
acicl  is  formed  in  the  mother  liquor.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  flexible  needles,  which  melt 
at  78°  to  a  pale  yellow  oil.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

jal'-a-pin,  jal'-a-plne,  s.  [Eng. ,  &c.  jalap; 
suff.  -in,  -iiie  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  An  amorphous  glucoside  exist- 
ing, together  with  convolvuline,  in  the  tubera 
of  officinal  jalap  root.     In  order  to  prepare  it, 
the  jalap  root  must  be  several  times  extracted 
with  water,  and  then  with  "alcohol,  the  colour 
removed  by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.    The 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered, 
and  the   glucoside  precipitated  by  means  of 
ether.     When  pure,  it  is  a  colourless,  odour- 
less, tasteless,  amorphous  mass,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.    It  dissolves 
readily  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  not  repre- 
cipitated  by  acids,  having  been  converted  into 
amorphous  convolvulic-acid,  which  is  soluble 
in  water.     When  heated  to  100°,  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white 
powder.     It  softens  at  123°,  and  melts  at  150* 
to  a  pale  yellow  syrup.     At  a  higher  tempera- 
ture  it  takes   fire,  and  burns   with  a  sooty 
flame,    emitting    a    pungent,    empyreumatic 
odour.     When  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric- 
acid,  the  solution  acquires  a  beautiful  purple 
colour,  which  changes  to  a  brown,  and  finally 
to  a  jet  black. 

2.  Comm. :  The  jalapin  of  uie  shops  is  the 
resin  of  jalap,  extracted  by  spirit  from  the 
tubers,  and  afterwards  precipitated  by  water. 

jal-a-pIn-6T,  s.  [Eng.  jalapin,  and  oZ(eiw).] 
Chem.  :  2Ci6H3oO3,H2O.  A  white  crystal- 
line body,  prepared  by  adding  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  n  concentrated,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  jalapic-acid,  and  leaving  it  to  itself  till 
the  mixture  has  solidified  to  a  thick  crystallkie 
mass.  On  washing  the  product  on  a  filter 
with  cold  water,  and  recrystallizing  several 
times  from  alcohol,  pure  jalapinol  is  obtained. 
It  is  inodorous,  feels  fatty  to  the  touch,  melts 
at  62°,  and  solidifies  at  59°  to  a  hard,  brittle, 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

jal-a-pm'-6-late,  s.    [Eng.  jalapinol ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  jalapinolic-acid. 

Jal-a-pln-ol'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  jalapinol  ;-  ic.] 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
jalapinol  (q.v.). 


Iftte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  e ;    ey  -  a,    qu  =  kw» 


jalouse— jampanee 
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Jalapinollc  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigH^O^.  A  monobasic  acid  pro- 
'  duced  by  treating  jalapinol  with  caustic  alka- 
lis, or  by  heating  gradually  a  mixture  of 
jalapin  and  sodium  hydrate,  and  decomposing 
the  sodium  jalapinolate  by  means  of  hot 
acidulated  water.  On  cooling,  jalapinolic- 
acid  separates  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  in- 
odorous, but  has  an  irritating  taste,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of 
white"  tufts  of  needles.  It  melts  at  65°,  and 
solidifies  at  62°  to  a  white,  crystalline,  brittle 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  decom- 
poses, emitting  a  pungent  odour,  which  at- 
tacks the  eyes  and  throat.  It  forms  salts 
called  jalapinolates. 

Jal-ouse  ,  v.t.  [A  form  of  JEALOUS  (q.v.).] 
To  suspect,  guess,  doubt. 

"  Ijalouted  him,  sir.  no  to  be  the  friend  to  govern- 
men  t  he  pretends.  —Scott  •  Old  Mortality,  ch.  tk. 

Jal  6u  sie  (J  as  zh),  *.  [Fr.,  from  jaloux  = 
jealous  (q.v.).]  A  louvre-window  or  Venetian 
shutter. 

Jal  -pa-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
its  locality  Jalpa,  Mexico;  suff.  -tie  (Min.) 

(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Jalpaite  is  a  cupriferous  sulphide  of 
silver,  with  isometric  cleavage,  and  malleable. 
Colour  blackish,  lead  -gray  ;  sp.  gr.,  6'87  to  G'89. 

Jam  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  :  Skeat  connects 
it  with  JAM,  v.  (q.v.).]  A  conserve  of  fruit 
boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

jam  (2),  *.    [Pers.  &  Hind,  jdmah  =  dress.] 

1.  A  kind  of  muslin  dress  worn  in  India. 

2.  A  child's  frock. 

Jam  (3),  s.  [JAM,  v.]  A  crush,  a  squeeze  ;  a 
crowd  or  block  of  people. 


),  S.      [JAMB.] 

Jam,  v.t.  \Of  doubtful  origin  :  according  to 
Skeat  the  same  as  cham  or  champ  =  to  chew, 
to  tread  heavily  ;  also  as  adj.  =  hard,  firm.] 

1.  To   wedge    in,    to    press,  to   crush,  to 
squeeze. 

"  In  R  stage-coach  with  lumber  crammed 
Between  two  bulky  bodies>ammU" 

Lloyd  :  Epistle  to  J.  B.,  Etq. 

2.  To  tread  hard  ;  to  make  hard  and  firm 
toy  treading,  as  land  by  cattle.    (Provincial.) 

Jam-nut,  s.  An  auxiliary  nut  screwed 
down  upon  another  one  to  hold  it  ;  a  check- 
nut,  lock-nut,  or  pinching-nut.  [NUT-LOCK.] 

Jam-weld,  s. 

Forging  :  A  weld  in  which  the  heated  ends 
or  edges  of  the  parts  are  square-butted  against 
each  other  and  welded. 

jam'-a-dar,  *.    [JAMIDAR,] 

Ja  mai  ca,  s.  [O.  Sp.  Xaymaca  —  a.  country 
abounding  in  springs.] 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  a  large  island  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Jamaica-dogwood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Piscidia  Erythrina. 
Jamaica-ebony,  s. 

Bot.  :  Amerimnum  or  Brya  Ebentu. 
Jamaica-kind,  *. 

Phar.  :  An  extract  made  from  the  bark  of 
Coccolnba  uvifora,  the  West  Indian  seaside 
grape. 

Jamaica  lace-bark  tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  Lagetta  lintearia. 
Jamaica  milkwood.    . 
Bot.  :  (1)  The  same  as  ALLSPICB  (q.T.)  ;  (2) 
Brosiiiium  spurium. 

Jamaica-pepper,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pirnenta  vulgaris. 
Jamaica-redwood,  «. 

Bot.  :  Gordonia  Hcematoxtilan. 
Jamaica-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Meriana. 

Ja-mai'-can,  «.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Jamaica); 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  subst.  :   A  native  or   inhabitant   of 
Jamaica. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  produced  in,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  Jamaica  (q.v.). 


JAMB   AND   FITTINGS. 
A.  Architrave.      B.  Ploughed 
ground.     C.  Door.     />.   Rab- 
beted Joint.    £.  Quarter. 


Jamaican-stenoderm,  s. 

Zool. :  Stenoderma  jamaicense,  a  frugivorous 
bat,  feeding  chiefly  on  Achras  Sapota,  the 
Jamaica  naseberry. 

ja-ma-I-'9ine,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Geofroya) 
jamavXensiii) ;  suff.  -int.] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Hiitten- 
schmid  in  tlie  bark  of  Geo/roya  jamaicensis,  a 
leguminous  tree  growing  ip  Jamaica  and  in 
Surinam.  To  obtain  it,  the  powdered  bark  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup.  Freshly-ignited  charcoal  in 
powder  is  then  added,  and  the  jamaicine  ex- 
tracted from  the  mixture  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellowish- brown  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  melts  at  98°  to  a  brownish-red 
liquid  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  swells  up 
very  much,  and  burns,  giving  off  an  odour  of 
roasted  cocoa.  It  is  inodorous,  very  bitter, 
and  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  The  salts  of 
jamaicine  are  bitter,  crystalline,  aud  soluble 
in  water  aud  in  alcohol. 

jam  a-na,  s.  [JACANA.]  The  same  as  the 
JACANA  (q.v.).  (Sutainson.) 

jamb  (o  silent),  *  jam,  *janm,  *  jambe, 
•  jaumbe,  s.  [Fr.jambe  =  the  leg  or  shank, 
a  jamb  of  a  door,  r 
from  Low  Lat. 
gamba  =  a  hoot 
Cf.  Ital.  &  Sp. 
gamba  —  the  leg.] 

1.  Arch.  :    The 
upright    sides    of 
an  aperture,  as  a 
doorway,  window, 
or   fireplace,    and 
supporting  the 
lintel,entablature, 
or  mantel. 

"The  beainei  and 
pillars  also  sustain- 
lug  the  said  build- 
ing, yea,  the  jambet,  posts,  principals,  and  standerds, 
all  ot  the  same  inettall.  —  P.  MoUand:  Plinie.  bk. 
xxziii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Mining :  A  pillar  of  ore  in  a  mine. 
jamb-lining,  s. 

Carp. :  The  vertical  boarding  on  the  sides 
of  a  doorway. 

jamb-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  One  of  the  uprights  on  the  sides  of 
a  doorway  or  window. 

Jamb-stone, .--. 

Arch. :  One  of  the  stone  pillars  on  the 
sides  of  a  doorway  or  of  a  window. 

*  jamb  (b  silent),  v.t.    [JAM,  v.] 

*  Jam  bart,  s.    [JAMBE.] 

•jambe  (pi.  *  jambes,  *  Jam-beux,  •jam- 
beaux),  s.  [Fr.  jambe  =  the  leg.]  [JAMB,  s.] 
Old  Armour :  A  leg  or  shin-piece  of  cujr- 
bouilli  or  metal  worn  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  espe- 
cially during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

*  Jim'-bee,  s.      [O.   Fr.  jamboier  =  to  walk ; 
jambe  =  the  leg.]    A  walking-stick  or  cane. 

*  Jam-beux,  s.  pi.    [JAMBE.] 

Jam  bo  la  na,  s.    [The  native  name.] 
Bot. :  The  Java  plum  (q.v.). 

jam  bo  ree',  ..  A  reckless  frolic  or  carousal 
(D.  S.  Slang.) 

Jam-bo'-sa,  s.  [Malay  schambu  =  the  name 
of  one  of  the  species.  ] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Eugenia.  It  contains 
the  Rose  Apple,  Jambosa  vulgaris  (Eugenia 
Jambos),  and  the  Malay  Apple,  J.  malaccensis. 
Both  are  from  the  East  About  thirteen 
species  are  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

Jam'-dar-L,  s.    [Hind,  jdmah  =  a  robe,  dress.] 
Fabric :  A  Dacca  muslin  woven  with  figures 
of  flowers  and  other  ornaments. 

James,  s.  [Fr.  Jame,  Jacques ;  Lat.  Jacobus ; 
Gr.  'loxujSo?  (lakobot);  Heb.  3p3£  (Iaaqob)  = 
Jacob  (q.v.).] 

Scrip.  Hist. :  The  name  certainly  of  two,  and 
possibly  of  three,  persons  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the 
brother  of  the  apostle  John,  himself  also 


being  an  apostle  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  x.  2,  xvii.  1; 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  iii.  17,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3.  xiv.  33; 
Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13).  He  was  martyred 
under  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  A.D.  44  (Acts  xii.  2). 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alpheeus,  also  an 
apostle  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke' 
vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13).  It  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated whether  James,  "the  Lord's  brother," 
mentioned  in  GaL  i.  19,  was  the  same  with 
the  son  of  Alpheeus.  If  in  this  passage  the 
word  "apostle  "  is  used  in  its  usual  technical 
sense,  they  are  clearly  identified,  for  there 
were  only  two  Jameses  apostles.  If  used  in  a 
loose  sense,  they  may  have  been  different.  A 
James,  probably  the  same  one,  "  seemed  to 
be  "  a  "  pillar,"  like  Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
This  James  apparently  had  strong  Jewish 
proclivities,  finding  fault  with  those  Jewish 
Christians  who  ate  with  Gentile  converts 
(Gal.  ii.  12).  It  was  probably  he  who  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in 
Acts  xv.,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  apostolic, 
charge  of  the  mother  church  at  that  city 
(Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13.  xxi.  18).  He  was  called 
"  the  Less,"  either  from  being  younger  than 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  from  being 
shorter  than  he  in  stature  (Mark  xv.  40). 
[1.]  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt, 
xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10),  and 
he  was  brother  to  Jude  or  Judas  (Mark  vi.  3; 
Jude IX 

If  Epistle  of  St.  James: 

New  Testament  Canon:  The  first  of  the 
catholic  or  general  epistles.  The  apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  d  ied  too  earl  y  to  have 
been  its  author.  [JAMES,!.]  It  was  penned  by 
either  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  if  the  two  were  diffe- 
rent ;  by  the  apostle  who  bore  both  designa- 
tions if  they  were  the  same.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad — i.e.,  to 
the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  Its  teaching  is  in 
disconnected  portions,  and  treats  more  of 
conduct  than  of  belief,  though  the  indispenv 
sableness  of  faith  to  efficacious  prayer  is 
strongly  insisted  on  (i.  6).  Portions  of  it  look 
antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  (cf. 
Rom.  iii.  28  with  James  ii.  21,  25),  a.nd  most 
rationalists  believe  that  the  antagonism  is 
real.  But  faith  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
in  James  from  that  which  it  obtains  in  the 
Pauline  writings.  What  Paul  calls  simply 
"faith,"  James  would  term  a  living  faith, 
and  it  is  not  against  it  but  against  a  dead 
faith  that  he  contends  (ii.  17).  The  epistle 
was  written  probably  at  Jerusalem.  Its  date 
is  uncertain.  It  has  been  fixed  in  A.D.  44  ot 
45,  in  A.D.  60,  in  A.D.  62,  and  not  till  the 
second  century.  Clement  of  Rome  seems  to 
have  referred  to  it,  and  perhaps  Hernias. 
Origen  expressly  mentions  it  as  the  epistle 
ascribed  to  St.  James  (Comment,  on  John,  torn. 
xix.).  It  figures  in  the  Syrian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  ranked  by  Eusebiua 
among  his  Antilogoumena.  In  A.D.  397  the 
Council  of  Carthage  placed  it  in  the  canon. 
Though  Luther  spoke  disrespectfully  of  it, 
yet  it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  portion 
of  Divine  Scripture. 

James,  s.  [From  the  name  of  its  first  corn- 
pounder.] 

James's  powder,  s. 

Phar. :  Oxide  of  Antimony,  SbOg  or  SbjOj. 
It  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  into  water,  and  then  treat- 
ing it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  product 
being  oxide  of  antimony  and  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  oxide  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212°.  (Garrod.) 

jame'-son-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger  after 
Prof.  Jameson  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Jfiii. :  Essentially  a  sulphide  of  lead  and 
antimony,  represented  by  the  formula  f  PbS  -f- 
SbjSp.  Orthorhombic  in  crystallization,  with 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage.  Hardness,  2  to 
3  ;  sp.  gr.  5'5  to  5'8.  Mostly  occurs  in  fibrous 
masses,  originally  in  Cornwall,  but  subse- 
quently at  many  other  places. 

James'-to'wn,  s.    [A  place  in  Virginia.] 
Jamestown-weed,  s. 
Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Datura  (q.v.). 

jam'  -  pan,  s.  [Japanese.]  A  sedan-chair, 
supported  between  two  ba:nboo- poles,  and 
borne  by  four  men.  (East  Indies.) 

jam-pan-ee',  s.  [Eng.  jampan;  -ee.]  One  of 
the  bearers  of  a  jampan. 


«>6il,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f, 
-clan,    tian  --  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  (ion,  sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Jamrosade— Japan 


jam'-ros-ade,  *.  [Sansc.  jambu  =  the  rose 
apple,  and  Lat.  rosa,  with  suff.  -ode  (?).J 

Sot. :  The  rose-apple  (q.v.). 
J&n,  s.    [Arab.]    An  inferior  demon. 
J&n'-ca,  s.    [A  Spanish  West  Indian  word.] 

janca  tree,  s. 

Sot. :  Amyris  toxifera.    (Amer.) 

•  Jane  (1),  *  Jean,  *.    [A  corrupt,  of  GENOA.] 

1.  A  coin  of  Genoa  ;  a  small  coin. 

2.  [JEAN]. 

Jane  (2),  s.  [Fr.  Jeanne,  the  fern,  of  Jean  = 
John.]  A  woman's  name. 

*  Jane-of-apes,  s.    The  female  counter- 
part of  Jackanapes  (q.v.) ;  a  pert,  forward 
girl. 

"  Here's  jane-o/-apei  shall  nerve." 

Mauinyer:  Bondman,  ill.  3. 

Jan-ga  da,  s.  [Port.]  A  kind  of  raft-boat 
used  in  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Jari  -gle,  *  gan-gle,   *  jan'-gly,  r.i.  &  t. 

[O.  Fr.  jangler,  a  word  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf. 
Dut.  jangalen  =  to  importune,  from  janken= 
to  howl ;  Low  Ger.  janken  =  to  yelp  like  a 
dog  ;  Lat.  gannio  —  to  yelp,  to  talk  loudly.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  quarrel  or  bicker  in  words  ;  to  wrangle. 

'•'  There  tojanyle  and  to  jape." 

P.  Plowman,  1).  M. 

*  2.  To  chatter. 

"  Thy  mind  i»  lorn,  ihmjangltit  as  a  jay." 

Chaucer:  6.  T.,  5,194. 

8.  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 

.     "To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown." 

Jfilton :  P.  L.,  xii.  55. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  discordantly. 

"Now  see  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  tell*  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  discordant  or  harsh  manner. 

"  In  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhimes 
ll:v\  jangled  their  fantastick  chimes." 

Prior  :  Protogenet  A  A  pellet. 

T  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross  ques- 
tions and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ;  those  jangle  who  are  out  of 
humour  with  each  other ;  there  is  more 
of  discordant  feeling  and  Opposition  of  opinion 
In  jarring;  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when  they  come 
in  collision  ;  and  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  jarring  will  soon  convert  affection 
Into  ill  will.  Married  people  may  destroy  the 
good  humour  of  the  company  by  jangling,  but 
they  destroy  their  domestic  peace  and  felicity 
by  jarring.  To  wrangle  is,  technically,  what 
to  jangle  is  morally  :  those  who  dispute  by  a 
verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to  wrangle; 
and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this  scholastic 
exercise  are  termed  wranglers. 

J&n' -gle,  s.    [JANOLE,  v.]    Wrangling,  quarrel- 
ling, prate,  chatter  ;  a  discordant  sound. 
"  This  souipnour,  which  that  wai  ai  ful  ofjanglet." 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,989. 

Jari  glcr,  '  jan  glour,  s.  [Eng.  jangl(e) ;  -er.] 
A  wrangling,  chattering,  prating  fellow ;  a 
wrangler. 

"  \Janglrr  Is  to  God  abhominable." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  17,292. 

*ijan'-gler-esse,  s.  [Eng.  jangler;  -esse.]  A 
female  jangler  ;  a  noisy,  wrangling  woman. 

"  Tlitse  wordes  l«n  understonde  of  women  that  ben 
ianglereuet  and  wicked.'—  Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibmt. 

•Jan'-gler-^,  "jan  glcr  ic,  » jan-glar- 

le,  s.  [Eng.  jangle;  -ry.]  Wrangling,  chatter, 
bickering. 

"  The  j'lii'jlerir  of  women  ne  can  nothing  hide."— 
Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Melibeut. 

Jan  -gllrig,  s.  [Eng.  jangl(e) ;  -ing.]  Wrang- 
ling, bickering,  quarrelsomeness. 

*  jan-glour, «.    [JANOLER.] 

Jan'-i-pha,  ».  [Brazilian  janipaba,  the  namo 
of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro- 
tonese.  Jinipha  manihot  is  the  Manioc  (q.v.), 
formerly  Jatropha  manihot,  now  generally 
called  Manihot  utilissima.  [MANIHOT.] 

Jan'-is-sar-$r, ».    [JANIZARY.] 

Jan'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  janua  =  a  door.]  A 
doorkeeper;  a  porter;  a  man  who  has  the 
general  care  of  a  building  or  part  thereof,  see* 
to  its  cleaning,  locks  it  up  and  unlocks  it,  Ac. 

j&n'-i-tress,  «.    A  female  janitor. 


*  Jan'-i  trix,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat  janitor, 
with  fern.  suff.  -ix.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  female  doorkeeper ;  a 
portress. 

"The  complaisant  old  janitrix  shut  the  door  in 
their  faces."— S.  Warren :  Ten  Thouiand  a  Year,  ch.  ii. 

t  2.  Anat. :  A  large  vein  ;  the  vena  porta. 
Jan  i-zar',  .s.    [JANIZARY.] 

* Jan-I-zar'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  janizary;  -an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  janizaries  or  their 
government. 

"  I  never  shall  so  far  injure  thejanizarian  republick 
of  Algiers."— Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  1. 

Jan'-X-zar-y\  jan'-is-sar-y,  s.  [O.  FT.  anis- 
saire,  from  Turk,  yeni  ="new,  'askari  =  a  sol- 
dier.] A  soldier  of  the  old  Turkish  footguard  ; 
originally  young  prisoners  trained  to  arms ; 
they  were  first  organized  by  Oscar  about  A.D. 
1330,  and  remodelled  by  his  son  Amurath  I., 
in  A.D.  1360.  They  formed  the  Imperial  body- 
guard. In  consequence  of  their  rising  against 
the  Sultan,  they  were  abolished  on  June  17, 
1826. 

"  We  see  examples  in  the  janizaries  and  pretorian 
bands  of  Rome."— Bacon  :  Euayt;  Of  Empire. 

Jan'-ker,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  long  pole 
on  two  wheels,  used  in  transporting  logs. 
(Scotch.) 

Jan'  nock,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  bannock 
(q.v.).]  Oat-bread.  (Scotch.) 

"  Their  bread  was  of  oatmeal  ,  .  .  baked  in  the  form 
of  a  loaf  called  jannock,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  refugee  Flemings."  —  Technologitt, 
Dec.  1861,  p.  140. 

Jan  nock,  a.  &  s.  [Cf.  Gael,  ionannach  —  fair.] 

A.  Asadj:  Fair,  just,  straightforward. 

B.  As  subst. :  Fairness,  fairplay. 

Jan  sen  ism,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  History : 

L  The  tenet  of  a  sect  or  party  in  the  Roman 
Church,  named  after  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
died  A.D.  1640.  After  his  decease  a  work 
of  his  was  published,  called  Augustinus,  in 
which  Jansenius  stated  and  explained  the 
views  of  St.  Augustine,  mostly  in  that  Chris- 
tian father's  own  words.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in 
1641,  prohibited  the  work  from  being  read, 
and,  in  1642,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  pronounced 
it  to  be  contaminated  with  several  long  con- 
demned errors.  The  doctors  of  Louvain  took 
the  part  of  Jansenius,  gaining  many  adherents 
to  their  views.  John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran  or  Siegeran,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  aided  Jansensius  in  compiling 
the  Augustiniis,  introduced  the  system  into 
France.  On  May  31,  1653,  Pope  Innocent  X. 
declared  four  out  of  five  propositions  extracted 
from  Jansenius's  work  heretical,  and  a  fifth, 
rash,  irreligious,  and  injurious  to  God.  The 
celebrated  jurist,  Anthony  Arnauld,  accepting 
the  principal  statement  that  the  views  were 
censurable,  maintained  that  they  were  not  in 
Jansenius,  nor  had  the  Pope  stated  expressly 
that  they  were,  on  which,  on  Oct.  16,  165(>, 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  declared  that  the  con- 
demned propositions  were  those  of  Jansenius. 
The  other  party  wero  then  driven  to  asserting 
that  the  Pope  might  err  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact  though  not  in  one  of  doctrine,  especially 
when  unaided  by  a  general  Council ;  while 
the  Jesuits,  on  the  other  side,  maintained  his 
infallibility  both  with  regard  to  facts  and 
doctrinal  opinions.  The  Jesuits  had  accommo- 
dated their  system  to  the  views  of  courtiers 
and  men  of  the  world,  among  whom  their 
strength  lay  ;  the  Jansenists  evoked  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  common  people  by  manifes- 
tations of  piety  and  devotedness.  There  was 
In  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  near  Paris  a 
nunnery,  called  Port  Royal  in  the  Fields. 
Its  first  abbess  was  Jacqueline,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Anthony  Arnauld  who  after- 
wards bore  the  name  of  Maria  Angelica  de  S. 
Magdalena.  Its  inmates  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  .Jansenism.  Jansenist  peni- 
tents, of  both  sexes,  built  for  themselves 
cottages  without  the  precincts  of  the  cloister. 
Some  were  able  men,  and  the  authors  of  Port 
Royal  became  celebrated.  One  was  Blaise 
Pascal.  In  1709,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  nunnery  to  be  de- 
molished, and  two  years  later  had  the  bodies 
buried  there  disinterred,  and  rebnried  in  other 
places.  In  1698,  Father  Quesnel,  then  the 
head  of  the  Jansenist  party,  published  a  work 
called  Moral  Observations  on  the  New  Testa- 


ment. Against  this  production  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1713  fulminated  the  Bull  Unigenitia, 
and  those  who  did  not  accept  it  were  cruelly 
treated.  This  drove  them  to  fanaticism  in- 
stead of  crushing  their  spirit.  Miracles  were 
said  to  have  been  wrought  again  and  again  in 
vindication  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines.  Con- 
vulsionaries  and  Flagellants  sprang  up.  The 
Jansenist  troubles  continued  more  than  a 
century,  and  even  yet  there  are  Jansenist 
churches  in  Holland  at  Utrecht  and  Haarlem. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  Jansenitm  is  that 
it  was  a  professed  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church. "-Addis  &  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  464. 

2.  An  opinion  or  utterance  characteristic  of 
Jansenist  teaching. 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  .  .  .  black  Jantenitml 
were  no  fruit  of  the  tree,  but  the  produce  of  a  meiu 
graft."— J.  Jforley  :  Voltaire  (1872),  p.  205. 

Jan  -sen-ist,  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
senius.   [JANSENISM.] 

"  Nobody  admitted  he  was  a  JanKnitt."—Addii  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  46S. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristio 
of  Jansenism  (q.v.). 

*  Jant,  s.  &  v.    [JAUNT.] 
Jan  thin  a,  s.    [IANTHINA.] 

*  Jant-i-ly,  adv.    [JAUNTILY.] 

*  jant  -i-ness,  s.    [JAUNTINESS.] 

Jan'-tu,  «.  [Hind.]  A  water-raising  machina 
of  great  antiquity,  used  in  Bengal  for  irriga- 
tion. It  is  a  trough,  counterweighted  by  an 
extended  arm  and  balanced  across  a  bar.  Aa 
the  trough  end  descends,  it  dips  water,  and, 
as  it  rises,  the  water  runs  towards  the  axis  of 
vibration,  and  escapes  at  a  lateral  orifice  into 
a  trough,  which  conducts  it  to  the  field. 

•Jan'-ty',  a.    [JAUNTY.] 

Jan'-U-ar-Jf,  «.  [Lat.  Januarius,  from  the 
god  Janus  (q.v.).J  The  name  given  to  the 
first  month  of  the  year. 

Jan   US,  s.    [Lat.,  from  janua  —  a  door.] 

Roman  Mi/thol. :  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
divinities  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only  one 
having  no  equivalent  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy. He  was  represented  as  a  son  of  Apollo, 
and  as  having  built  a  small  town  on  the  Tiber, 
which  he  called  Janiculum.  As  the  name 
implies,  Janus  was  the  god  of  doors  and  gates, 
and  in  token  of  his  office  carried  a  key  in  his 
hand.  The  first  month  of  the  English  year  re- 
ceives its  name  from  him,  and  lie  presided  over 
the  dawn  of  every  day  and  the  commencement 
of  every  undertaking.  Janus  was  usually  re- 
presented with  two  heads,  looking  in  opposite 
directions.  His  temple  at  Rome  was  kept 
open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace. 

Janus-cloth,  s.  A  fabric  having  each  side 
dressed,  and  different  colours  on  the  respec- 
tive sides.  (Used  for  reversible  garments.) 

Janus-face,  s.  A  double-face ;  a  deceit- 
ful face. 

"  The  Jama-face  of  courtly  pride." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  iv.  610. 

Janus-faced,  a.  Double-faced ;  double- 
dealing ;  two-faced. 

Janus-beaded,  a.    Double-headed. 
Jap,  ».     A  Japanese.     ( I'.  8.  Colloq.) 
Ja  pan,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  The  name  of  an  island  lying  E.N.E.  of 
China. 

2.  A  hard,  black  varnish,  obtained  from  the 
Stagmaria  verniciflua  of  the  East  Indies. 

3.  An  asphaltum  varnish. 

4.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  Ja- 
panese style. 

*  5.  A  black  cane. 

"Yon  must  always  carry  a  coujuringya/wn  in  your 
hand. "-Quack'i  Academy  (1678). 

Japan-black,  «.     The  same  as  JAPAV. 

LACQUER  (q.V.). 

Japan-cedar,  «. 

Bot. :  Cryptomeria  japonica. 

Japan-clover,  s. 

Bot. :  A  low  annual  plant  (Lespedeza  stricta), 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  introduced  in  some 
unknown  manner,  before  1845,  into  the  South- 
ern States  of  North  America,  where  it  has 
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•pread  with  p~eat  rapidity.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  little  over  a  foot  on  the  poorest 
•oil,  and  is  much  used  as  fodder.  (AnnandaU.) 

Japan-earth,  .-•. 

Tanning:  Terra  japonica,  catechu,  cutch. 
An  astringent  matter  obtained  from  the  Arcca 
Catechu  and  Acacia.  Catechu,  used  in  tanning. 

Japan-ink,  .•>•.  A  writing-ink  which  has 
a  dark,  glossy  colour  when  dry. 

Japan-lacquer,  s.  A  kind  of  hard  black 
varnish  used  in  japanning,  and  obtained  from 
Stagmaria  verniciflua,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiacese.  It  is  very  acrid 
and  excoriates  and  blisters  the  skin. 

Japan  lacquer-tree :  Stagmaria  verniciflua. 

Japan-lily, *. 

Hot. :  Lilium  japonicum.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  a  streak  of  blue,  are  seven 
inches  across ;  the  whole  plant  is  five  feet  high. 

Japan-medlar,  ». 

Hot.  :  Diospyros  kahi. 

Japan-pig,  s. 

Zool. :  Sus  plicipes,  a  breed  of  pigs  with  the 
•kin  in  thick  folds.  Called  also  the  Masked  Pig. 

Japan-varnish,  s.    [JAPAN,  s.,  -2.] 

Japan-varnish  tree :  Stagmaria  verniciflua. 

Japan-whale,  s. 

Zool. :  Balasna  japonica.  It  is  black  above, 
paler  below,  and  extends  through  the  Pacific 
from  Japan  to  America. 

Ja-pan ,  v.t.    [JAPAN,  s.] 

1.  To  coat  wood,  metal,  orpaper  with  a  thick 
coat  of  hard  brilliant  varnish.     Japanning  in- 
volves the  baking  of  the  varnished  article.   The 
Japanese  employ  a  lacquer  obtained  from  a 
tree  (Rhus  vernix)  by  making  incisions  in  the 
trunk  and  collecting  the  juice  ;  this  is  at  first 
like  cream,  but  becomes  black  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  Their  process  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : 
After  the  juice   has  assumed  a  deep  black 
colour,  finely  pulverized  charcoal  is  added  to 
it.    The  lacquer  is  applied  to  an  article  in 
several  successive  coats,  each  being  dried  in 
the  sun  before  the  next  is  put  on.    It  soon 
becomes  extremely  hard,  and  is  polished  with 
a  smooth  stone  and  water  until  it  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass.    On  this  surface  ornaments 
and  figures  are  traced  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
a  varnish  of  boiled  oil  and  turpentine.    Before 
this  is  quite  dry,  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  laid  on, 
and  the  whole  afterwards  receives  a  finishing 
Coat  of  varnish. 

*  2.  To  give  a  polish  and  gloss  to  boots. 

"  Aid*  with  soot  the  new  japanning  art." 

Qa.il :  Trivia,  bk.  it 

Jap'-an-ese,  a.  &».    [Eng.  Japan;  -ese.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan  or 
its  inhabitants. 

"  Silk,  cotton,  and  Japanete  article*  ot  furniture." 
—Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vt,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Japan. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Japan. 
Japanese-deer,  .-•. 

Zool. :  Cervus  sika. 

Japanese  -  humpback,    Japanese 

humpback  whale,  .--. 

Zool.  :  Megaptera  kuzira,  extending  through 
the  Pacific  from  Japan  to  California  and 
Aleutia. 

Japanese-silk,  s. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  dress  goods  having  a 
linen  chain  and  silken  weft. 

Ja  panned',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [JAPAN,  v.]    (See 
the  compound.) 

Japanned  leather,  s.  Leather  treated 
with  several  coats  of  Japan-varnish  and  dried 
in  a  stove. 

Ja  pan  ner,  «.    lEng.  Japan;  -er.] 

L  One  whose  business  is  to  japan  wares. 

*  2.  A  shoeblack. 

"  They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  new*. 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes." 

Pope :  Horace ;  Xpittlet,  bk.  i.,  ep.  t,  IS*. 

Ja  pan'  ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [JAPAN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :   The  art  of  coating  wood, 
metal,  or  paper  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard, 
brilliant  varnish.    It  originated  in  Japan. 


Ja-pan'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  Japan  ;  -ith.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Japan  ;  resembling  Japanese  art 
or  wares. 

"  Hovering  between  the  raffaelesque  and  the  japan- 
iihS—Carlyle  :  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  vt 

•jape,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
the  same  as  GAB  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  jest,  to  play  tricks,  to 
amuse  oneself. 

"  It  was  no  tyme  with  hym  to  jape  nor  toye." 

Skelton  :  Uouge  of  Court*. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  cheat. 

"  Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1,788. 

*  jape,  s.    [JAPE,  v.]    A  jest,  a  trick,  a  joke. 

"  And  thus  with  feyned  flaterie  and  jtipa, 
lie  made  the  persouu  and  the  people  his  apes.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Tor. 

*Jap'-er,  s.  [Eng.  jap(e);  -er.]  A  jester,  a 
buffoon,  a  trickster,  a  deceiver. 

"  After  this  cometh  the  sinne  of  japrrt.  that  ben  the 
devil's  ape*."—  Chaucer  :  Pertonet  Tale. 

*  Jap'7-er-jr,  *  j  ap'  er  :ie,  «.    [Eng.  jape  ;  -ry.  ] 

Jesting,  buffoonery,  trickery. 

"  They  make  folk  to  laugh  at  hiijaperie.  as  folk  don 
at  the  gaudes  of  an  ape."—  Chaucer  :  Pertonct  Tale. 

*  Ja-pet'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [From  Japhet,  one  of 

the  sons  of  Noah.] 

Anthrop.  :  Dr.  Latham's  name  for  one  of 
the  three  great  divisions  into  which  he  divides 
the  family  of  Man,  the  others  being  the  Mon- 
golirtae  and  Atlantidae.  The  Japetidie  com- 
prise those  nations  also  known  as  Indo-Euro- 
pean (q.v.). 

Ja-phet-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Japhet;  -ic.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  descended  from  Japhet. 

Ja-pon'-ic  (1),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Japonicus  ==  of 
or  belonging  to  Japan.]  • 

Japonic  province,  s. 

Zool.  dt  Geol.  :  A  province  of  shells.  It  em- 
braces the  Japanese  Islands  and  the  Corea. 
(S.  P.  Woodward  :  MoUusca.) 

ja-pdn'-ic  (2),  a.  [Lat.  (terra)  japonica^ 
Japan-earth  (q.v.).]  (See  compound.) 

japonic-acid,  s. 


Chem.  :  CjoHioOj}.  An  acid  produced  by 
exposing  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a  solution  of 
catechin  in  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  black  sub- 
stance slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  alkalies, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  With 
potash  it  forms  a  black  salt,  which  produces 
black  precipitates  with  metallic  solutions. 

Ja-pyg'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  japyx  (q.v.)  ; 
Class.  Lat.  iapyx;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thysa- 
nura  genuina,  Bristle-tails. 

Ja  -pyx,  a.  [Class,  myth.  =  a  son  of  Daedalus  ; 
a  W.N.W.  wind  blowing  in  the  south  of  Italy.] 
Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Japygidae  (q.v.).  Japyx  solifugus  is  a  white 
species,  about  half  an  inch  long,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  /.  gigas,  about  an  inch, 
is  from  Cyprus. 

Jar,  v.i.  &  t.  [Representing  an  older  *char, 
only  found  in  its  diminutive  *  charken  =  to 
creak  like  a  cart  or  door,  from  the  same  base 
as  Eng.  care,  crane,  and  Lat.  garrio  =  to 
croak.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  utter  a  harsh  or  discordant  sound,  as 
from  the  shake  or  vibration  of  a  substance 
struck  or  moved  ;  to  vibrate  harshly  ;  to  be 
discordant. 

"  O  fie  !  the  treble  Jan.'—Slutketp.  :  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  til.  1. 

2.  To  be  unpleasant,  harsh,  disagreeable,  or 
offensive  :  as,  a  word  jars  upon  the  ear. 

*3.  To  disagree,  to  quarrel,  to  dispute. 

"  Preach  all  Faith  up.  and  preach  all  Reason  down, 

Making  those  jar  whom  Be*jMH  meant  to  loin." 

Chunhill  :  Gotham,  iii. 

4.  To  clash  ;  to  disagree  ;  not  to  be  in  ac- 
cord ;  to  be  inconsistent. 

"  Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar."    Byron:  Child*  Harold,  iii.  4. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shake  ;  to  cause  a  tremulous  motion  in. 
*  2.  To  be  harsh,  disagreeable,  or  offensive 
to  ;  to  offend,  to  displease. 

"  That  saying  jart  you.  let  us  only  say— 
Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born." 

Byron  :  Cain,  ill.  L 


*3.  To  tick,  to  beat. 

"  My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  'or 
Their  waUhes  on  unto  mine  eyes." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  It 

jar  (1),  *  Jarre  (1),  s.    [JAR,  v.] 

1.  A  rattling  vibration ;  a  harsh  or  dis- 
cordant sound. 

"  With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chord  he  shake*, 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  make*." 

Cowper  :  Convtrtation,  901 

•2.  A  tick,  as  of  a  clock. 

"  I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  liehind 
What  lady-sin  her  lord." 

Shakesp-  :  Winter' t  Tale,  1. 1 

3.  A  clash  of  interests  or  views  ;  conflict  or 
collision  of  opinions. 

"Inste..'l  of  harmony,  'U»Jar, 
And  tumult,  anil  intestine  war." 

Covrper  :  Mutual  Forbearance. 

Jar  (2),  *.  [CHAR  (4),  s.]  A  word  found  only 
in  the  phrase,  "  On  the  jar"  =  ajar  (q.v.). 

"I  see  Mrs.  Bardell's  street  door  on  the  jar."— 
Dicketa:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Jar  (3),  *  Jarre  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  jore;  Fr.jarr«, 
from  Pers.  jarrah  =  a  jar ;  Sp.  jarra  =  a 
jug  ;  Ital.  giara,  giarro.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  glass  or  earthen  ware  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  used  for  containing  fruit, 
preserves,  pickles,  and  various  other  domestic 
purposes. 

"  A  great  jarre  to  be  ihaped 
Was  meant  at  first." 

lien  J  onion  :  Horace  ;  Arteof  Poetrif. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  such  a  vessel ; 
a  jarful. 

H  Leyden-jar :  [LEYDEN]. 

jar-nut,  *,    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 

jar  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  sam* 
as  JAR,  1.] 

Well-boring :  A  device  used  in  boring  by 
impact  of  the  chisel,  which  is  alternately 
lifted  and  dropped. 

jar-a-ra'-ca,  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Zool. :  Craspedocephalus  (Bothrops)  brazili- 
ensis,  a  very  venomous  serpent,  family  Crota- 
lidse  (Pit-vipers),  found  in  Brazil. 

Jar'-ble,  jar'-yel,  v.t.  [JAVEL,  v.]  TO  cover 
with  dirt  or  mire  ;  to  bemire. 

jarde,  *.  [Fr.]  A  hard  callous  tumour  in 
horses,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham 
on  the  outside.  This  distemper,  in  time,  will 
make  the  horse  halt,  and  grow  so  painful  as 
to  cause  him  to  pine  away,  and  become  Mght- 
bellied.  It  is  most  common  to  managed 
horses  that  have  been  kept  too  much  upon 
their  haunches.  (Farrier's  Diet.) 

jardiniere  (pron.  as  zhar  dln-yar7),  «. 
[Fr.  =  a  female  gardener.]  An  ornamental 
stand  for  flowers  in  a  room. 

•Jar'-gle,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably* 
variant  of  jangle,  influenced  by  jargon  (q.v.).] 
To  speak  harshly  or  discordantly ;  to  emit  a 
harsh  sound.  (Bp.  Hall :  Satires.) 

*  Jar'-gog-le,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  pro* 
bably  connected  with  jargon  (q.v.).]  To  con- 
fuse, to  jumble.  (Locke.) 

Jar-gon  (1),  *Jer'-g6n,  s.  [Fr.  jargon,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  garrio.]  [JAR,  v.] 

1.  Unintelligible  talk  ;  gibberish,  gabble, 
chatter. 

"To  that  sanctimonious  forgon,  which  was  his  Shib- 
boleth, was  opposed  knottier  jargvx  not  less  absurd 
and  much  more  odious."— ilaynulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  ilL 

•2.  Any  phraseology  or  form  of  words  pecu- 
liar to  a  sect,  or  profession  ;  professional 
slang. 

"  To  them  the  sounding  iarytm  of  the  school* 
Seems  what  it  Is— a  cap  and  bell  for  fools." 

Cowper  :  Truth,  SM. 

*  3.  Confusion,  disorder. 

*Jar'-gdn,*Jar-gowne,  v.i.  [Fr.jargonner.j 
[JARGON  (1),  s.]  To  chatter,  to  talk  unintelli- 
gibly. 

"The  noisy  Jay, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food." 

Longfellow  :  Poefi  Tale,  L 

Jar-gon (2),  Jar'-goon,  s.  [Etym. supposed 
Cingalese.] 

M in.  :  The  various  coloured  transparent  or 
translucent  varieties  of  Zircon  (q.v.),  with  the 
exception  of  the  hyacinth-red  which  is  called 
Jacinth  (q.v.).  Found  principally  in  Ceylon 
as  waterworn  crystals  and  pebbles.  A  colour- 
less variety,  on  account  of  its  high  lustre, 
was  fonnerly  used  much  in  jewellery. 


boil.  bo~y;  pout,  J6"wl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-ciaa.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  dfi. 


jargonelle— jaunder 


Jar-gon-elle',  s.     [Fr.]     [JABOON  (2).]     A 
species  of  early  pear. 

Jar'-gon'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  jargon  (2);  -io.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  mineral  jargon. 

•Jar'-gon-lSt,  s.    [Eng.  jargon  (1)  ;-ist.]    One 
who  is  fond  of  jargon  or  cant. 


"  Nothing  in  tlie  la 
caulay  :  Essays  ;  Mad. 


of  the  jargoniiti."—Ma 
'  Arblay. 


Jar'-goon,  s.    [JARGON  (2),  s.] 

ri  (J  as  y),  s.     [Icel.  =  a  warrior.]     A  go- 
vernor of  a  province  ;  an  earl. 

"  Sing  no  more, 
Yebards  of  the  North, 
Of  Vikings  and  of  Jarlsl" 

Longfellow:  Ttynert  Death. 

ja-rooT,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot.  :  Lagerstromia  regince,  common  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a 
blood-red  wood,  which,  though  soft  and  open 
in  the  grain,  is  greatly  used  in  India  for  boat- 
building and  fertile  knees  of  ships  on  account 
of  its  great  durability  under  water.  The 
native  Indian  physicians  esteem  its  various 
parts  medicinal,  the  astringent  root  being  used 
in  thrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  as  purgatives, 
and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.  (Annandale.) 

Ja'-ros-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt  after  its 
original  locality  Barranco  Jaroso,  Spain  ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  hydrated  sulphate 
of  iron  with  some  alkali  ;  colour,  ochre-yel- 
low ;  sp.  gr.  3-24-3-26;  hardness,  2'5-3'5. 

Jar'-rah,  s.    [A  native  Australian  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  durable  wood  like  mahogany,  the 
product  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  a  West  Aus- 
tralian tree. 

t  jarred,  a.  [JAR  (3),  s.]  Preserved  or  set  in 
a  jar  :  as,  jarred  fruit. 

Jar'-ring-ly,  aav.  [Eng.  jarring;  -ly.]  In  a 
jarring,  harsh,  or  discordant  manner. 

*  Jar'-ry,  a.  [Eng.  jar;  -ry.]  Jarring;  rever- 
berating. (Stanyhurst  :  Virgil  ;  sEn.  i.  63.) 

Jar'-vey,  jar'-vy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  hackney-coach. 

"The  assembled  Londoners  placed  more  faith  in  the 
real  tour-wheeler,  tlie  grey  horse,  and  the  loquacious 
Barney."—  UaUy  Telegraph,  Dec.  16,  1883. 

2.  A  hackney-coach. 

Jas  -ey,  jaz'-ey,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey 
yarn.]  A  worsted  wig. 

"  With  an  enfrenzlecl  grasp  he  tore  the  fatty  from 
his  head."  —  liarham  :  Ingoldsby  Legend*  ;  Jerry  Jarvis' 
Wig. 

Jas'-hawk,  s.  [A  corruption  of  eyas-hawk 
(q.v.).]  A  young  hawk. 

Jash'-er,  s.  [Heb.  TI£  (Yashar)  =  upright.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

If  Book  ofJasher  : 

Hebrew  Literature:  The  Book  of  the  Up- 
right, a  lost  work  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13 
and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  1751  a  pretended  transla- 
tion of  it  appeared.  This  was  republished  at 
Bristol  in  1829,  and  again  in  1833,  but  was  a 
forgery. 

Ja-sid  -i  an^,  s.  pi.    [YEZIDIS.]    (Mosheim.) 

Ja8-i-6'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  io<niin)  (iasidne)  =  a 
plant  described  by  Theophrastus,  either  the 
Convolvulus  or  the  Columbine.] 

Bot.  :  Sheep's-bit  ;  a  genus  of  Campanula- 
ceae,  sub-order  Campanuleae.  The  corolla 
segments  are  linear,  the  anthers  connate,  the 
flowers  in  terminal  centripetal  heads.  Ten 
species  are  known  from  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  One  Jasione  montana, 
Annual  Sheep's-bit  or  Scabious,  a  plant  with 
heads  of  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  is  found  on 
heathy  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Jas-i-d'-ne'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jasion(e)(q.  v.)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Campanulaceae. 

Jas-mln-a'-ce'-eB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jasmin- 
(urn)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Jasminworts,  Jasmineworts  ;  an  order 
of  Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Echiales. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  often  with  twining  stems, 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  generally  com- 
pound, ternate,  or  pinnate  with  an  odd  one, 


sometimes  simple,  nearly  always  with  an 
articulated  petiole,  calyx  persistent,  live  to 
eight-toothed,  corolla  monopetalous  with  five 
to  eight  divisions,  stamens  two,  ovary  two- 
celled,  two-lobed,  with  from  one  to  four  erect 
anatropal  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  either 
a  double  berry  or  a  capsule.  Known  genera 
five,  species  100,  (from  India,  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

jas  mine,  jas'-min,  jes  -sa-min,  jes  - 

sa  mine,  jas'  -nun-tun,  s.  [Fr.  jasmine  ; 
Sp.  jazmin  ;  Port,  jasmin  =  the  flower,  jas- 
mineire  =  the  tree  ;  Ital.  gesmino,  gelosmino, 
from  Arab.  &  Pcrs.  jdsuman,  jdsmen,  jdsamin, 
jdsamdn.  (Mahn,  &c.) 
Botany  : 

1.  (Of  the  first  four  forms):    The   English 
name  of  the  genus  Jasminum  and  especially  of 
the  common  species  J.  offlcinale.     It  has  oppo- 
site pinnate  leaves,  a  four-  or  live-cleft  white, 
sweet-scented   corolla.      Though    foreign    to 
Britain,  yet  Gerarde,  in  1597,  mentions  that 
it  was  used  for  covering  arbours.    Its  native 
country  was  perhaps  Persia.     More  than  fifty 
species  of  Jasmine  are  cultivated. 

T  American  Jasmine  is  Quamoclit  ;  the 
Bastard  Jasmine  of  the  West  Indies  is  the 
genus  Cestrum  ;  Cape  Jasmine  is  Gardenia 
florida;  Carolina  Jasmine,  Gelsemiumnitidum; 
Chili  Jasmine,  Mandevilla  suaveolens;  French 
Balsam,  Calotropis  procera  ;  Ground  Jasmine, 
Passerina  Stelleri  ;  Night  Jasmine,  Nyctanthes 
arbortristis  ;  the  Red  Jasmine  of  the  West 
Indies,  Plumiera  r  libra;  Wild  Jasmine,  Jas- 
minum officinale  ;  and  Wild  Jasmine  of  the 
West  Indies  =  (1)  A  Pavetta,  (2)  An  Ixora,  (3) 
Faramea  odoratissima.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Jasminum)  :  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Jasminaceae  (q.v.).     The  jasmine 
of  the  shops  is  furnished  by  Jasminum  offici- 
nale and  J.  grandiflorum.     A  similar  perfume 
exists  in  J.  Sambac;  J.  undulatum  has  slightly 
bitter  leaves.     The  bitter  root  of  J.  angusti- 
folinm,   ground  small  and   mixed    with    the 
powdered  root  of  Acorus  Calamus,  is  applied 
externally  in  the  East  in  cases  of  ringworm. 
The  flowers    of   J.   grandiflorum   strung    on 
threads  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  Hindoo 
women.    The  root  of  /.  pubescens  is  regarded 
as  alexitetric.     The  roots  of  J.  humile  furnish 
a  yellow  dye.    (Lindley,  &c.) 

"  From  jasmine  grove  to  grove  may's!  wander  gay." 
Thomson  :  Summer,  76. 

IT  (1)  Oil  of  jasmine: 

Perfumery  :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  J.  Sambac,  and  J. 
officinale,  but  Prof.  Watt  says  that  of  about 
forty  species  of  jasmine  in  India,  nearly  all 
might  be  used  in  manufacturing  Oil  and  Otto 
of  Jasmine. 

(2)  Otto  of  Jasmine  : 

Perfumery:  A  pomade  made  by  impregna- 
ting suet  with  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  a  fortnight  in  pure  rectified  spirit. 

jas'-mine-  worts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  jasmine,  and 
worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Jasminaceas  (q.v.). 

*  jasp,  e.    [Fr.  jaspe.]    Jasper  (q.v.). 

"The  floore  otjasp  and  emeraud  was  dight. 
Spenser  :  Visions  of 


jas'-pa-chate,  s.    [Fr.,  froni  I>at.  iaspachates, 
from  'Gr.  ia<rjrax<ir>)«  (iaspachates).] 
Min.  :  Agate  jasper. 

Jas'  -per,  s.  &  a.      [Lat.   iaspis  =  Gr,  IOOTTIS 
(iaspis)=SL  green-coloured  precious  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Min.  :  An  impure  variety  of  silica  (q.v.) 
of  many  colours  and  shades,  but  opaque  even 
in  thin  splinters  ;  colouring  matters  usually 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

"  Of  divers  sorts  of  jaspers,  all  the  East  part  (by 
report)  are  most  affected  to  that  which  is  like  the 
emeraud."—  /».  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvii.,  cli.  ix. 

2.  Marble  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  small 
red  spots.    There  is  an  antique  jasper  with 
small  spots  of  black  and  white. 

3.  A  kind  of  earthenware  prepared  from 
pounded  spar. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  jasper. 
Tf  Porcelain  jasper  : 

1.  Min.  :  [JASPER]. 

2.  Geol.  :    Rutley  considers   that  it  is  an 
altered  argillaceous  rock  in  which  no  crystal- 
lization has  taken  place.    It  has  been  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  adjacent  coalseams,  or 
in  the  proximity  of  eruptive  rocks. 


jasper-headed,  a.  Headed  or  tipped 
with  jasper. 

"  Take  your  arrows,  jatper-heade<1." 

Longfellow :  HiavxUlM,  IX. 

jasper-opal,  s. 

Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  opal  (q.v.),  con- 
taining oxides  of  iron,  and  alumina  ;  mostly 
of  yellow  and  red  colours  ;  opaque ;  distin- 
guished from  jasper  by  its  bright  fracture. 

*jas'-per-a-ted,  a.  [Eng.  jasper ;  -ated.} 
Mixed  with  or  containing  particles  of  jasper. 

*  jas'-per-y,  a.  [Eng.  jasper  ;-y.]  Like  jasper; 

having  the  qualities  of  jasper. 

*  jas-pid'-e-an,  a.     [Lat.  iaspideus,  from 

iaspis  =  jasper.]    Like  jasper ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  containing  jasper. 

*jas-pid'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  iaspideus.]  The 
same  as  JASPIDEAN  (q.v.). 

*  jas'-poid,  a.    [Fr.  jaspe  —  jasper,  and  Gr. 

elSos  (eidos)  =  appearance.]     Resembling  jas- 
per. 

*  j£sp'-O-ny^,  ».      [Lat.,  from  Gr.   icurirowf 
(iasponux).] 

Min.  :  The  ancient  name  for  jasper-onyx,  a 
jasper  marked  like  the  human  nail. 

jas'-si-da9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jassus  ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Cicadellina.  They 
have  the  hinder  coxae  transverse,  and  the 
hinder  tibiae  with  two  rows  of  spines.  They 
are  numerous  and  often  elegant  in  form. 

jas'-SUS,  s.    [Etym.   doubtful.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Jassida?  (q.v.). 

jat  a-man  se,    jat  a  man  si,    s.      [An 

East  Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  native  name  of  Nardpstachys  Jo- 
tamansi,  the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients. 

jat-e-O-rhlZ'-a,  s.  [Gr.  iemjs  (iates),  and 
larrip  (later)  =  a  physician;  cf.  also  la-rot 
(iatos)  =  curable,  and  pifa  (rhiza)  —  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Menispermacese,  Jateorhiza 
palmata,  or  Cocculus  palmatus,  furnishes  Co 
lumba-root.  It  is  a  Mozambique  plant. 

jat'-ro-pha,  s.  [Gr.  iarp<k  (iatros)  =  a  phy- 
sician, and"  Tpcx/»j  (trophe)  =  food,  in  allusion 
to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro- 
toneae.  The  seeds  of  Jatroplta  glandulifera 
yield  an  oil  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
application  in  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
Taken  internally,  they  are  violently  purgative, 
irritant,  and  poisonous.  Those  of  /.  midtifida 
are  also  purgative,  emetic,  and  poisonous. 
The  expressed  oil  of  J.  glauca  is  used  in  India 
as  an  external  application  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  paralysis  ;  the  root  of  J.  offici- 
nalis  is  given  in  Brazil  in  syphilis.  J.  mani- 
hot,  of  Linnaeus,  is  now  Manihot  utilissima; 
and  his  /.  purgans,  Cttrcas  purgans;  his  J. 
urens  is  Cnidoscolus  quinquelobus. 

laud,  Jadd,  s.  [JADE,  s.]  A  jade,  a  mare- 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  heard  ane  of  his  gillies  bid  that  auld  rudas  jaud 
of  a  gudewife  gie  ye  that"— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  oh.  xxlx. 

jauk,  v.i.  [JOKE,  v.}  To  dally,  to  trifle.  (Scotch.) 
"  And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  ; 
An'  oh  I  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  1 

Burns  :  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 

jauk'- ing,  s.  [JAUK,  v.]  Trifling,  dallying. 
(Scotch.) 

"  An'  aye  she  wiii't,  an'  ay  she  swat, 
I  wat  she  made  n&ejaukin'." 

Burns:  Hallouxen. 

Jau-Ung'-Ite  (au  as  6%),  s.  [Named  by 
Zepharovich  from  its  locality,  Jauling, 
Austria ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  hyacinth-red  resin,  resembling 
amber ;  hardness,  2-5  ;  sp.  gr.  1-09  to  I'll. 

jaumange  (pron.  as  zho-mang),  s.  [Fr. 
jaune  =  yellow,  and  manger  =  to  eat.]  Dutch 
flummery  ;  a  variety  of  blancmange. 

*jaunce,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  jancsr.]  [JAUNT,  ».] 
To  ride  hard  ;  to  work  or  drive  a  horse  hard. 

"  And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-galled  and  tired,  \yjauncing  Bolingbroke. 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

jaun'-der,  v.i.  [A  freq.  form  of  Scotch  jaunt 
=  to  talk  idly.]  [JAUNT,  v.]  To  go  about 
idly  from  place  to  place ;  to  rove  about  aim- 
lessly. (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
cr.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     ».  ce-e;  ey-a.    qu  -  kw. 


jaunder— jawed 
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Jaun'-der,  s.    [JAUNDER,  v.]    A  roving  about 
idly  or  aimlessly.    (Scotch.) 

Jaun  di9C,  jaun  dise,  '  jauncs,  *Jau- 
nis,  jaunys,  *  Jawnes,  s.  [Fr.  jaunisse, 
from  jau  ne,  *jalne = yellow ;  Port,  jtlne,  jaldn ; 
8p.  jalde ;  from  Lat.  galbinw,  galbanus  —  yel- 
lowish ;  galbus  =  yellow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  He  [the  Pope]  was  long  before  sickc  of  the  yelowe 
iaundise." — Bale  :  Pageant  of  1'opet,  to.  196. 

2.  Fig. :    Anything    which   disorders    the 
judgment,  presenting  things  in  a  false  colour 
or  light. 

"And  Jealousy,  ibe  jaundice  of  the  soul." 

Dryden  :  Bind  i  Panther,  iii.  78. 

II.  Pathol. :  An  affection  in  which  many  tis- 
sues of  the  bodyare  stained  yellow,  particularly 
the  conjunctiva,  skin,  underneath  the  finger- 
nails, the  urine,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  bile  becoming  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood  from  various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  liver,  or  the  duodenal  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  either  from  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  bile,  or  from  suppression. 
The  pulse  is  slow,  with  thirst,  lassitude,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  white  stools,  and  general 
debility.  The  first  symptom  of  recovery  is 
the  re-appearance  of  bile  in  the  stools,  after 
which  the  yellowness  gradually  fades  away. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  obstruc- 
tion and  suppression.  Jaundice  is  a  symptom, 
and  not  a  disease  per  se,  treatment  being  di- 
rected to  the  restoration  of  the  biliary  secretion 
to  its  normal  channel.  In  malignant  disease, 
however,  this  cannot  be  looked  for. 

Jaundice-berry,  «. 

Sot.  :  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Jaun  -di9e,  *  jaun  -disc,  v.t.  [JAUNDICE,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  affect  with  jaundice. 

"Jaundited  eyes  seein  to  see  nil  objects  yellow."— 
Bp.  Ball :  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  I  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disorder  or  prejudice  the  mind 
or  judgment. 

If  Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par. 

Jaun'-er,  s.    [JAUNDER,  «.]   Foolish,  idle  talk. 
(Scotch.) 

Jaunt  (au  as  a),  v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  jancer  =  to 
play  tricks  with  or  tease  a  horse.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wander  about  here   and   there  ;   to 
ramble  ;  to  rove  idly  about. 

2.  To  move  up  and  down  in  a  jolting  fashion. 

3.  To  take  a  jaunt  or  ride  on  a  jaunting-car. 
*  B.  Trans. :  To  jolt  up  and  down. 

He  was  set  vpoii  all  vnbroken  coult  with  his  face 
tayle,  and  so  caused  to  ride  a  gallop 


to  the  horse 
taunted  till  h 
Popet,  to.  127. 


breathlesse."— Bale  :  Pageant  of 


Jaunt  (1)  (au  as  a),  s.    [JAUNT,  v.] 

1.  A  ramble,  an  excursion,  a  short  journey, 

*  trip.     (Now  only  used  lightly,  but  by  Milton 
solemnly.) 

"  Our  Saviour,  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind. 
After  his  oiiry  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold  betook  him  to  his  rest." 

HMon :  P.  R.,  iv.  402. 

2.  A  jolting  movement  up  and  down. 

3.  A  ride  on  a  jaunting-car.    (Irish.) 

Jaunt  (2)  (au  as  a),  s.   [Pr.jante.]   The  felly  of 
a  wheel. 

Jaunt'-i-lSr  (au  as  a),  * Jant'-K-l^,  adv.  [Eng. 
jaunty  ;  -ly.  ]    In  a  jaunty,  gay,  or  airy  manner. 

Jaunt  I  ness  (au  as  a),   *  Jant'-i-ness, 

*  jaunt-y-ness,  s.       [Eng.  jaunty;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  jaunty  ;  lightness, 
briskness,  sprightliness. 

"  I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  en- 
tirely destroyed  that  janntyneu  of  air  I  was  once 
master  ot'—Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  530. 

Jaunt'-Ing  (au  as  a),  pr.  par.  oro.  [JAUNT,  ».] 

Jaunting-car,  s.  An  Irish  vehicle  having 
two  seats,  back  to  back,  over  the  wheels,  a 
well  in  the  middle,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver 
in  front. 

Jaun'-ty  (au  as  a),  *  Jan'-ty;*  Jaun'-tee,  a. 

[Eng.  jaunt ;  -y.  ]  Easy  and  sprightly  in  man- 
ner ;  airy,  showy,  finical ;  affecting  unconcern  ; 
self-satisfied. 

"  We  owe  most  of  our  jnnty  fashions  now  In  vogue  to 
some  adept  beau  among  them."— Guardian,  No.  149. 

J&up,  Jawp,  v.i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dash  and  rebound  as  water ; 


to  make  a  noise  like  water  shaken  in  a  close 
vessel. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bespatter,  as  with  water  or 
mud. 

Jaup,  Jawp,  «.  [JAUP,  ».]  A  jerk  of  water ; 
a  little  quantity  of  water  dashed  or  splashed 
up. 

"Then  down  yell  hurl,  dell  nor  ye  never  rise  I 
And   dash   the   gumlie  juups   up  to  the    pouring 
skies."  Burns  :  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

Ja'-va,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  in  Southern 
Asia. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging   to,    or  in  any 
way    connected   with  the    island    described 
under  A. 

Java-plum,  s. 

Dot. :  Calyptranthes  Jambolana. 

Ja'-van,  a.  [Java ;  with  suff.  -an.]  The  same 
as  JA'VA,  B  (q.v.). 

Javan-rninoceros,  s. 

Zool. :  Rhinoceros  sondaicns,  or  javanus.  It 
inhabits  Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
Sunderbunds  of  Bengal,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  Indian  rhinoceros. 

Jav'-a-nese,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Java;  n  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ese.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Java. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Java ;  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Java. 

Jav'-el,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bemire,  to 
dirt,  to  befoul. 

Jav'-el,  s.  [JAVEL,  v.]  A  wandering,  dirty 
fellow  ;  a  tramp. 

"  These  tvrojavels 
Should  render  vp  a  reckning  of  their  trauels." 

Spenter:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

Jav'-e-lin,  •Jav'-el-ing,  s.  [O.  Fr.  javelin 
(in.)",  javeline  ((.)  ;  Yr.javeline;  Ital.  giavelina; 
&p.jabalina;  Bret,  gavlin.  Skcat  refers  the 
origin  of  the  word  to  Irish  gaf,  gafa  =  a  hook, 
gabhla  =  a  spear,  a  lance,  gabhlu.ii  =  a  branch, 
a  fork  of  a  tree ;  Gael,  gobhal  =  a  fork, 
gobhlach  =  forked  ;  Welsh,  gafl  =  a  fork  ;  gaf- 
lach  =  a  dart,  the  original  meaning  being  a 
pointed  weapon.  Cf.  A.S.  gafeluc,  gafeloc; 
Mid.  Eng.  gavelok  =  a  javelin.] 

1.  A  light  spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  for- 
merly used  by  horse  and  foot  iu  ancient  war- 
fare. The  blade  of  the  uppermost  javelin  in 
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the  illustration  is  very  slender ;  it  is  intended 
to  bend  when  it  strikes  an  object,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  used  again  by  an  enemy.  According 
to  Meyrick,  the  Velites  in  the  Roman  army 
were  armed  with  seven  of  these. 

2.  A  hunting-spear,  about  5i  feet  long,  having 
a  wooden  shaft  and  an  iron  head.  It  is  yet 
used  in  Europe  in  hunting  the  boar,  and  by 
many  savage  nations  in  ordinary  hunting. 

"  He  stood  contented  with  so  much,  and  no  more  as 
lay  within  one  fling,  or  shot  of  the  javelin  which  he 
lanced  himself."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  809. 

Javelin-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Phyllostoma  hastatum,  a  bat  of  the 
vampire  family,  found  on  the  Amazon.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  horses,  cattle,  and,  when 
it  has  opportunity,  that  of  man. 

Javelin-men,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Yeomen  retained  by  the  sheriff  to 
escort  the  judge  of  assize. 

Javelin-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  A  snake-like  lizard,  Acontias  Melea- 
gris,  and  the  genus  Acontias,  one  of  the  Scin- 
coidae. 

•Jav'-e-lin,  v.t.  f JAVELIN,  *.]  To  strike, 
wound,  or  pierce  with,  or,  as  with  a  javelin. 
(Tennyson :  Merlin  £  Vivien,  785.) 

* Jav-e-lin-ieV,  s.  [Eng.  javelin;  -ier.]  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  javelin. 

"The  javeUntert  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight." 
— f .  BoUand  :  Liriui,  p.  264. 

*  Jav-S-lSt-tieV,  s.  [O.  Fr. ,  from  javelot  =  a 
javelin.]  The  same  as  JAVELINIER  (q.v.). 


Jaw  (1),  *chaw,  *chew,  *Jawe,  *jowe, 

*  gcowe,  s.      [From    the  verb  to  chaw  or 
chew  (q.v.);    Dan.  kiaeve=.&  jaw;    O.   Dut. 
kautae  =  the  jaw  of  a  fish,  kouwe  =  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  ;  Dut.  kaauwen  =  to  chew.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  His  feeble  jawei  and  hollowe  voyce  could  make 
None  other  souude." 

Oatcoigne :  Dan  Itartholemew  of  Bathe. 

2.  Fig.  :  Coarse  raillery,  abuse,  impudent 
language,  wrangling.    (Vulgar.) 

"  Stop  your  jaw  about  him."— H.  Sinyile]/  :  0.  flam- 
lyn,  ch.  xxvi. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Anat.  :  One  of  the  maxillee,  or  mandibles. 
One  of  two  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
The  lower  jaw  is  the  thickest  and  strongest 
bone  of  the  face,  and  moves  on  the  rest  of  the 
skull  by  condyles.     It  is  shaped  like  au  in- 
verted arch,  bent  forwards  in  from  itself.      It 
has  a  middle  and  horizontal  part,  with  two 
rami  or  ascending  branches.    The  superior  or 
alveolar  portion  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as 
to  constitute  sockets  for  the  lower  range  of 
teeth.    The  upper  jaw,  or  superior  maxilla, 
consists  inferiorly  of  a  thick   ridge,   the  al- 
veolar process,  and  the  sockets  or  alveoli  for 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  One  of  two  opposing  members  capable 
of  being  moved  towards  and  from  one  another, 
as  the  jaws,  cheek,  chaps,  chops,  or  mouth  of  a 
vice  or  wrench. 

(2)  The  cheeks  of  a  stone  or  ore-crusher, 
one  of  which  is  moved  relatively  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  break  the  material  fed  between  them. 

(3)  The  opposed    portions   of  a   shearing- 
machine  or  punch,  which,  by  moving  past 
each  other,   cut  the  bar  or  sheet  of  metal 
placed  between  them. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  forked  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  whieh 
partially  embraces  the  mast.    The  branches 
of  the  jaw  are  called  horns,  and  are  united  by 
the  jaw-rope. 

(2)  The  space  in  the  shell  of  a  tackle-block 
occupied  by  the  sheave. 

4.  Railway :  The  guard-plates  in  which  the 
axle-boxes  of  railway-carriages  play  vertically 
as  the  springs  yield  and  recoil ;  the  housings 
or  pedestals. 

Jaw-bone,  *.  The  bone  of  the  jaw  in 
which  the  teeth  are  set. 

Jaw-box,  s.  The  same  as  JAW-HOLX 
(q.v.). 

Jaw-breaker,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a 
word  many -syllabled  or  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. 

Jaw-foot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  sink ;  a  place  into  which 
dirty  water  is  thrown. 

2.  Zool.  :   [FOOT-JAWS,  MAXILLIPEDES.]. 

Jaw-lever,  s.  A  veterinary  instrument 
for  opening  the  mouths  of  animals  for  the 
administration  of  medicine. 

Jaw-rope,  s. 

Xaut. :  A  rope  attached  to  the  jaws  of  a  gaff 
to  prevent  its  coming  off  the  mast. 

Jaw-tooth,  s.    A  molar,  a  grinder. 

Jaw-wedge,  s.  A  wedge  to  tighten  the 
axle-box  in  the  jaw  or  guard  of  a  railway  car- 
truck.  (American.) 

Jaw   (2),   «.    [Etym.    doubtful.]    A  wave;  a 
quantity  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

Jaw,  v.i.  &  t.    [JAW  (i),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  gossip,  to  chatter,  to  scold : 
to  use  impudent  or  abusive  language.  ( Vulgar.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  abuse ;  to  use  impudent  or 
offensive  language  to.    (Vulgar.) 

Jaw  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [JAW  (2),  «.] 

A.  Trans. :    To    pour   out ;   to   dash   out 
rapidly,  as  water  or  other  liquid. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gush  or  pour  oat  rapidly. 

"  A  naked  craig  wi'  a  burn  jawing  ower  't." — Scott: 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxi. 

Jawed,  a.    [Eng.  jaw  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  jaws. 

2.  Principally  in  composition,  with  worda 
denoting  the  condition  of  the  jaws  :  as,  lan- 
tern-jawed, long-jawed. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     £, 
•dan*  -tian  -  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zlmn,    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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JaW-fall-en,  a.   [Eng.  jaw,  and  fallen  (q.v.).] 

1.  Depressed  in  spirits ;  depressed,  chap- 
fellen.    (Fuller.) 

2.  Astonished,  open-mouthed.   (Richardson : 
ClarisM,  Hi.  54.) 

Jay,  *  lay,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  jay,  gay,  gai  =  a 
jay  (Mod.  Fr.  geai) ;  Prov.  gai,  jai ;  Sp.  gayo 
=  a  Jay  ;  ff°?/a  =  a  magpie  ;  Port.  aaio.  Of 
Teutonic  origin.  Named  from  tlie  gay  colors 
of  tue  bird  ;  cf.  Eng.  gay.] 

Ord.  Lang.:  A  greenhorn;  a  raw  country- 
man ;  an  outlandish  person ;  a  poor  actor. 
Also  used  derisively  an  ad/. :  *jay  town,  A  jay 
show,  &c.  (Slang  ) 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Garrulus  glandarius,  a  species  of 
Corridas,    of   a    vinous-red    color;    the    back 
pale  gray ;  tne  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white ;  the  tail  black  or  gray,  with  bluish-gray 
bars  ;   the  wing  coverts  light  gray,  in  the 
median  series  light  gray  inclining  to  chest- 
nut ;    the  bastard  wing  or  primary  coverts 
barred  with  black  or  bright  cobalt  blue ;  head 
with  an  erectile  crost ;  forehead  white,  streaked 
with  black.     Length  about  thirteen  inches. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  attacks  peas  and 
other  garden  crops,  to  which  it  is  very  de- 
structive, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  woods 
and  forests.    It  also  eats  worms,  larvae,  and 
snails.    It  is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird.    The 
common  blue  jay,  Cyanncitta  cristate,  is  found 
over  a  large  part  of   North   America.     The 
Green  Jay  of  America  is  Xanthura  luxuosa. 
The  long-tailed  blue  jays  are  also  arranged 
nnder  Xanthura,  though  they  have  not  the 
yellow  tail  which  the  generic  name  suggests. 

2.  PI. :    The    sub-family  Garrulinae.     They 
are  less  in  size,  and  have  a  less  robust  struc- 
ture, and  shorter  and  more  rounded  wings  and 
brighter  plumage  than  the  typical  crows.  Feet 
formed  for  grasping ;  lateral  toes  unequal. 

•Jay-et,«.    [JET  (!),«.] 

jay'-hawk-er,  «. 

1.  U.  S.  Hist. :  One  of  the  freebooters  during 
the  free-soil  troubles  in  Kansas  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War. 

2.  A  large  spider  or  (American)  tarantula. 
(Wettern  U.S.) 

*  Ja'-zeL  s.    [Cf.  Sp.  azul,  Eng.  azure.] 

Min. :  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  colour. 

*Ja'-zer-ant,*jaz-er-ine.*jess-er-aunt, 

t.  [O.Fr.jazerant,jazerenc;  Sp.  jacerina ;  Port. 
jazzerina ;  Ital.  ghiazzerino,  from  O.  Sp.  jaza- 
rino  =  algerine,  from  Arab,  jazdir  =  Algiers.] 
Old  Arm. :  A  jacket  strengthened  by  small 
plates  of  metal.  It  was  formed  by  overlap- 
ping pieces  of  steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  upon 
canvas,  which  was  coated  over  with  velvet  or 
cloth  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  method  of  quilting  or 
padding  a  dress  with  metal  internally,  to 
make  it  sword  and  dagger  proof,  without  being 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  pieces  of  metal  wero 
generally  small,  and  allowed  flexibility,  by 
being  fastened  down  by  one  side  only.  The 
jazerant  was  much  worn  by  Italian  nobles 
during  the  troublous  period  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  English  border  as  a  defence  in  their 
skirmishes  with  the  mosstroopers. 

Jeal  ous,  *  jal  ous,  *gel-us,  * Jel-ous,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  jalous,  from  Low  Lat.  zelosus  =  full  of 
zeal ;  Lat.  zelotes  =  one  who  is  jealous,  from 
zelus=Qr.  £7X05  (zelos)  =  zeal;  Fr.  jalottx; 
Ital.  gel"-:,  aeloso  ;  Sp.  zeloso,  from  Fr.  zele; 
Ital.  &Sp.  .-<o  =  zeal.] 

1.  Suspicious   in    love  ;   uneasy   in    mind 
through  fear  or  belief  that  the  love  or  affec- 
tions which  one  believes   to   belong  to   or 
hopes  to  gain  for  one's  self  have  been  or  may 
be  transferred  to  another  ;  apprehensive  of  or 
pained  by  rivalry. 

"Thejealoiu  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern 
that  he  would  stab  the  villain."  —  Macaulttj/ :  Hut. 
faff.,  ch.  xiz. 

2.  Jealously  cautious,  or  watchful  against 
dishonor;  extremely  solicitous  for  the  honor 
of  another. 

"  I  have  been  veryjealout  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 
—1  Kingt  xlx.  10. 

3.  Suspiciously  fearful  or  doubtful ;  looking 
With  suspicion. 

"  If  we  love  glory,  we  are  Jealoui  of  partners."  — 
Burke  :  On  the  Policy  of  the  Alliei. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant. 


1T  We  are  jealous  of  what  is  our  own  ;  we  are 
envious  of  what  is  another's.  Jealousy  fears  to 
lose  what  it  has  ;  envy  is  pained  at  seeing 
what  another  has.  Princes  are  jealous  of  their 
authority  ;  subjects  are  jealous  of  their  rights  ; 
courtiers  are  envious  of  those  in  favor.  Jeal 
ousy  is  a  noble  or  ignoble  passion  according 
to  the  object  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
greediness  stimulated  by  fear  :  envy  is  always 
a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  passions  in 
its  train, 

t  jeal'-ous,  v.i.  or  t.  [JEALOUS,  a.]  To  sus- 
pect ;  to  be  suspicious  ;  to  guess. 

"  This  unwonted  coldness  is  more  to  btjfalouted."— 
The  Or  eat  liastard  (1689). 

*  jeal  -OUS-hood,  s.      [Eng.  jealous  ;   -hood.] 
Jealousy.    (SAakesp.  :  Borneo  <t  Juliet,  iv.  4.) 

JeaT-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jealous  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
jealous  manner  ;  with  jealousy  or  suspicion  ; 
suspiciously  ;  with  jealous  care  ;  zealously. 

"He  had  always  hoped  that  her  majesty's  safety 
should  be  je'doiali/  preserved."—  Strype  :  Life  of  W  hit- 
gift  (an.  1589). 

*  jeal'-ous  ness,   *.     [Eng.  jealous;  -rifss.] 
The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being  jeal- 
ous ;  jealousy. 

"Nor  Is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  jealoutneu  of  too  many."—  Eikon 
Batilike. 

jeal'-ofis-y,  *  gel  es  ie,  *  jal  ou  sie, 
*  j  cal  ous  Ic,  *  j  cal  ous  ye,  *  j  el  ous- 
ie,  s.  [Fr.  jalousie,  from  jaloux  =  jealous  ; 
ItaL  &  Port,  jelosia.] 

1.  Thequality  or  state  of  being  jealous  ;  sus- 
picion in  love  ;  apprehension  in  rivalry. 
"  ' 


As  envy  pines  at  good  possess'd 
Bo  jealousy  looks  forth  distressed 
On  good  that  seems  approaching.* 

Covfper  :  Friendship. 

2.  Suspicious  fear  ;  enviousness  of  the  suc- 
cess of  another. 

"  The  false  archangel  .  .  .  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  undjealoiaies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  T.  70S. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  anxiety. 
Jeames,  s.    [See  def.]    A  footman  ;  a  flunkey  ; 

from  the  commonness  of  the  name  James. 
(Colloquial.) 

jean,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Genoa.] 
Fabric: 

1.  A  twilled,    undressed    cloth,    having  a 
cotton  chain  and  woollen  filling. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  cotton  goods,  striped  or 
white.     Satin  jean  lias  a  different  twill,  which 
gives  it  a  smooth  glossy  surface. 

jears,  jeers,  s.    [GEAR.] 

Naut.  :  A  fourfold  tackle  by  which  a  lower 
yard  is  swayed  or  struck.  The  upper  block  of 
this  purchase  usually  hangs  from  the  trestle- 
trees. 

•Jeat,  *.    [JET  (I),*.] 

*  Jed  dart,  a.  [From  Jedburgh,  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.]  (See  the  compound.) 

*  Jeddart-Justice,  -s.  A  kind  of  lynch 
law  known  at  Jedburgh  in  "the  good  old 
times."  The  practice  was  to  hang  a  man  first 
and  try  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence 
afterwards.  [JUSTICE,  «.,  U  (9).] 

jed  -ding,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

jedding  axe,  s.  A  stone-mason's  tool. 
It  has  one  Hat  face  for  knocking  off  projecting 
angular  points,  and  a  pointed  i>een  for  reduc- 
ing a  surface  to  the  required  form.  A  cavil. 

jedge,  5.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  judge.]  A 
gauge  or  standard.  (Scotch.) 

jedge-and  warrant,  *.  A  warrant  or 
authority  given  to  a  dean  of  guild  to  repair  or 
rebuild  a  dilapidated  or  ruinous  tenement 
according  to  plan. 

Jee,  v.i.  &  t.    [GEE.] 

Jeel,  «.  A  shallow  lake  or  morass.  (East 
Indies.) 

jeer,  "geare,  "jeere,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Skeat  refers  it  to  Dut.  gekscheereii, 
scheeren  =  to  mock,  to  jeer,  from  the  phrase, 
den  gek  scheeren  =  to  shear  the  fool.  Others 
derive  it  from  Fr.  girer  ;  Ital.  girare,  from 
Lat.  gyro  =  to  turn  in  a  circle.] 


A.  Intrans. :  To  scoff,  to  flout;  to  make* 
mock  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  to  deride. 

"Friend  Tortoise,  quoth  ilie  jeering  Hare, 
Your  burden's  more  than  you  van  bear." 

Lloyd  :  Bare  4  Tortaii*. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  deride,  to  scoff  at; 
to  make  a  mock  of. 

"  If  we  cannot  jeere  them,  we  jeere  ourselves." 
Ben  Jonton :  Stable  of  Newel,  iv.  1. 

jeer  (1),  s.  [JEER,  v.\  A  scoff,  a  flout,  a 
taunt,  mockery,  diversion. 

"  But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 

Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeert." 

Swift :  brand  (Juettion. 

*jeer  (2),  *.    [GEAR,? 

Jeer'-er,  ».  [Eng.  jeer;  -tf.i  One  who  jeers 
or  mocks  ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 

"  There  you  named  the  famous  jeerer, 
That  ever  jeered  in  Home  or  Athens." 

Ueaum.  t  f/et. :  Nice  Valour,  T.  L 

jeer'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  ».    [JEKR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  scoff- 
ing ;  mockery,  derision,  jeers. 

"  But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeerina  aud  their  jesting." 

Lonjfello'c :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xxl, 

Je'er'-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jeering ;  -ly.]  In  a 
jeering,  scolHng  manner ;  with  jeers;  in  scoff; 
in  mockery. 

Jef'-fSr-is-ite,  *.  [Named  by  Brush  after 
W.  W.  Jefferis  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mica-like  mineral,  which  exfoliates 
remarkably  when  heated  to  300°.  Composi- 
tion essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  magnesia.  Occurs  in  veins  in  ser- 
pentine at  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

Jef-fer-SO'-nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States;  born 
April  2,  1743  ;  died  July  4,  1826.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Berberidacese.  The  only 
known  species,  Je/ersonia  diphylht,  is  the 
Rheumatism-root  of  the  United  States. 

Jef  f  er  so'  ni  an,  a.  &  t. 

A.  At  adj. :   Of   or  pertaining  to  Thomas 
Jefferson    (see    JEFFERSONIA),    the    party   he 
represented,  or  the  theories  he  upheld. 

B.  At  tubtt. :  A  supporter  of  Jefferson  or  of 
his  principles ;  a  Democrat.     (U.  S.) 

Jef  -fer-son-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Keating  and 
Vanuxem  after  Jefferson;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  greenish-black  mineral,  occurring 
in  large  crystals,  with  the  angles  mostly 
rounded,  as  if  corroded.  Sp.  gr.,  3'36.  It  is 
a  variety  of  augite  (q.v.),  containing  lime, 
iron,  manganese,  and  zinc.  Found  in  New 
Jersey. 

Jef-frS-in-ite,  «.    [JEWREINOWITE.] 

jeg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  templet  or  gauge, 
one  of  several,  for  verifying  shapes  of  parts 
in  gun  aud  gun-stock  making. 

je  had,  s     [JIHAD.) 

Je-ho'-van,  i.    [Heb.  rrirp  (Yehovah)  (Def.) ; , 

Gr.   'laui(Iao),   'leuci  (leuo),  'laou  (luou),  'Ai« 
(A'ia),  'Ia£e  (/afie).] 

Scrip. :  The  most  sacred  of  the  names  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
regarded  also  as  the  God  specially  of  the 
Jewish  people.  So  holy  was  the  name  deemed 
that  the  Jews  were  afraid  to  allow  it  to  escape 
their  lips,  and  therefore  took  means  inten- 
tionally to  mispronounce  it  by  altering  its 
vowel  points  to  those  of  Adonai,  or,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  of  Elohim,  less  sacred 
names  for  God.  This  superstitious  practice 
arose  from  their  having  misinterpreted  such 
passages  as  Deut.  xxviii.  58  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  11, 15, 
16 ;  Exod.  xx.  7.  What  the  real  vowel  points, 
and  consequently  the  proper  pronunciation, 
should  be  is  now  doubtful.  Many  critics 
contend  for  nVT  (Yahveh),  some  for  HliT 
(Yahvah),  and  some  for  ifirp  (Ydiavoh),  &c. 
It  is  generally  derived  from  rnn  (havah),  an 
old  form  of  iTH  (haiah)  =  He  is.  The  import 
of  the  name  is  explained  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  "  I 
am  that  I  am,"  or  "  I  am,"  thus  predicating 
self-existence  or  existence  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  applied  to  no  created  being. 
In  Exod.  vi.  3  we  read  that  God  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
God  Almighty,  but  was  not  known  to  them 
by  the  name  Jehovah.  The  meaning  may 


&te,  fat,  lare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    «,  oa  =  e;  ey-a.    «u  =  kw» 
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fc*ve  been  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  pro- 
perly realize  the  depth  of  meaning  in  the 
name,  for  the  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xiv.  22, 
nvi.  22,  xxviii.  16.  Elohim  stands  for  God 
as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe 
(Gen.  i.  1) ;  Jehovah  as  a  being  standing  in 
the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  Jewish 

§ple  as    their   theocratic   ruler   and   God 
»lm  cxxxv.  4),  as  supreme  above  all  gods 
•se  5),  the  First  and  the  Last  (Isa.  xli.  4),  nay 
only  true  God  (xliv.  6,  8).    In  studying 
these  passages,  be  it  observed  that  where  there 
is  the  word  Jehovah  ourtranslatorshavespelled 
Lord  with  capital  letters.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  name  Jehovah  was  of   Phoenician 
origin,  and    that  it   made    way  among   the 
Israelites  slowly  to  the  age  of  Samuel,  and 
then  with  greater  rapidity.     Movers  connects 
it  with  the  Phoenician  loo  =  the  Sun-god  in 
the  several  seasons,  and  especially  in  autumn, 
as  well  as  with  the  Chaldean  loo  =  the  Intel- 
ligent light. 

Je-ho-vist,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  Jehov(ah);  -ist.] 

Biblical  criticism : 

*  1.  One  who  maintained  that  no  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  vowel  points  of  Je- 
hovah.   (Opposed  to  the  Adonists,  who  held 
that  the  vowel  points  of  Jehovah  are  those  of 
Adonai.    [JEHOVAH.] 

2.  The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  &c.,  who 
habitually  used  the  name  Jehovah  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Elohist,  who  employed  the 
terra  Elohim.  [ELOHIST,  EXODUS,  GENESIS.] 
Colenso  recognizes  two  Jehovists  in  the  book 
ef  Genesis. 

"  And  accordingly  I  have  given  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  Genesis  xiv.  belongs  to  a  Jehociitic  writer  (the 
second  JehovMt" — Colento:  Pentateuch,  pL  lii.,  p.  6. 

J$-h6-vist'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  Jehovist;  -ic.] 
Bib,  criticism :  A  term  used  regarding  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  che  name  of 
God  habitually  employed  is  Jehovah  (q..v.). 
[ELOHIST.] 
1[  For  extract,  see  JEHOVIST. 

J«'-hu,  s.  [From  the  name  of  Jehu,  son  of 
Nimshi,  see  2  Kings  ix.  20.]  A  coachman,  a 
driver ;  one  fond  of  driving.  (Slang.) 

Jeis  tie-cor,  jus'-tl-coat,  ».  [Fr.  juste  au 
corps  =  close  to  the  body.]  A  jacket  or  waist- 
coat without  sleeves. 

"  To  see  a  gold-laced  jeitttecor  In  the  Ha'  garden  so 
late  at  e'en."— Scott :  Sob  Ron.  ch.  vL 

Ji-june',  a.  [Lat.  jejnnus  =  fasting,  hungry, 
dry,  barren.] 

*  1.  Poor,  thin,  weak  ;  wanting  in  substance. 

"  Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath  nothing  in 
It  volatile  ;  the  melting  sheweth  that  it  is  notjejeune, 
or  scarce  in  spirit"— Bacon. 

2.  Bare,  meagre,  dry ;  devoid  of  interest  or 
life.  (Applied  especially  to  literary  produc- 
tions.) 

"  Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune, 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune." 

Cotpper  :  Retirement.  711. 

t jS-June '-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jejune;  -ly.}  In  a 
jejune,  dry,  barren,  or  meagre  manner. 

"  We  discourse  jejunely,  and  falsely,  and  nnproflt- 
•bly."— Bp.  Taylor :  (treat  Exemplar.  (Pret) 

Ji-June'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  jejune ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jejune ; 
thinness,  attenuation. 

"Tbejejuneneu  or  extream  comminution  of  spirit*." 
—Bacon;  flat.  Bitt.,  J  799. 

2.  Dryness,  barrenness,  insipidity ;  absence 
of  interest  or  life. 

•jS-Jun'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jejun(e);  -Uy.]  The 
same  as  JEJUNENESS  (q.v.). 

"  Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length 
of  a  competent  letter."— Bentley :  Lettert,  p.  281. 

j8-Jun-um,  s.  [Lat  jejunus  =  hungry, 
empty.] 

Anat. :  The  second  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  between  the  duodenum  and  the 
ileum.  It  is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
intestine,  and,  from  containing  more  mucous 
membrane,  has  a  pinky  tinge.  It  forms  two- 
fifths  of  the  small  intestine,  and  is  surrounded 
above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  colon,  and  is 
kept  in  position  by  the  mesentery,  which 
connects  it  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

JeT-er  -ang,  s.    [Javanese  name.] 

Zool. :  Javan  Squirrel,  Scivrus  Javanensit 
or  bicolor,  a  handsome  squirrel,  found  in  Java, 
part  of  India,  and  Cochin  China.  Length, 
almost  two  feet.  (Wood  :  Nat.  Hist.) 


Jel'-lStt-ite,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Jellet,  one 
of  its  describers  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  lime-iron  garnet,  grouped  by 
Dana  with  his  Andradite  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in 
globular  forms,  with  crystalline  exterior,  and 
also  lining  cracks,  in  an  asbestos  enclosed  in 
an  indurated  talcose  schist  among  the  debris 
of  the  moraine  of  the  Fiudelen  glacier,  and  in 
several  other  Swiss  localities  in  situ.  Colour, 
various  shades  of  green  and  yellowish-green. 

jel-lied,  a.  [Eng.  jelly;  -ed.]  Brought  to 
the  state  or  consistency  of  a  jelly. 

"  The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips."      (leueland. 

JeT-loped,  a.    [JowLOPFED.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  comb  and  gills 
of  a  cock  when  of  a  tincture  different  to  the 
body. 

Jel'-ly,  *  gSl'-ly,  s.  [Fr.  geUe  =  a  frost, 
jelly ;  properly  the  fern,  of  gele,  pa.  par.  of 
geler  =  to  freeze,  to  congeal,  from  Lat.  gelo  = 
to  congeal ;  gelu  =  frost.] 

1.  Anything  brought  to  a  state  of  glutinous- 
ness  and  viscosity ;  a  transparent  substance 
obtained  by  decoction  from  animal  substances. 

"  And  for  close  of  all  a  jelly  made  of  the  bones  of 
beef."— Evelyn :  ilemoiri,  Feb.  12,  1682. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  obtained  by  boiling  the  juice 
of  fruit  with  sugar. 

Jelly-bag,  s.  A  bag  through  which  jelly 
is  distilled. 

Jelly-fish,  ». 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  the  Medusas, 
the  typical  forms  of  which,  when  lying  on  the 
sea-sand,  look  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  [ACA- 
LEPH^E,  MEDUSA.] 

jel'-ly,  v.i.  [JELLY,  *.]  To  become  jelly;  to 
come  to  the  state  or  consistency  of  jelly. 

Jem'-I-dar,  je'm'-ma-dar,  s.  [Hind,  jdma- 
dar  =  the  keeper  of  a  "wardrobe,  a  musketeer; 
jdma  =  clothes.  ]  In  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
an  officer  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  in  the 
English  army. 

Jem'-  ml  -  ness  (e  as  I),  «•  [Eng.  jemmy,  a.  ; 
-ness.]  Spruceness,  neatness.  (Slang.) 

jem' -my  (e  as  I),  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
geminy,]  Spruce,  neat.  (Slang.) 

Jem'-my  (e  as  i),  s-  [From  the  proper  name 
James.] 

1.  A  short,  stout  crowbar,  used  by  house- 
breakers. 

2.  A  sheep's  head. 

3.  A  species  of  Scotch  woollen  cloth. 

jSn'-ite  (J  as  y),  s.    [YENITE.] 

jenk  ins-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Shepard  after 
J.  Jenkins,  of  Monroe  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  HYDROPHITE  (q.v.),  but 
occurs  as  a  fibrous  encrustation  on  magnetite, 
in  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.  (Dana.) 

jen -net,  gen'-net,s.  [O.  Fr.  genette,  from 
Sp.  ginete  =  a  nag.]  A  small  Spanish  horse. 

"  Si>&m»hjenneti  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers, 
and  were  imixjrted  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and  war." 
— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

j en  -net  ing,  *  gin  -nit-Ing,*  jen  et  ing, 

*.   [Etyni.  doubtful.]  A  species  of  early  apple. 

"The  hastle  kind  or  jenitingi,  continue  nothing  so 
long  as  those  that  bear  and  ripeu  later."— P.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xliv. 

Jen'-ny  (e  as  i)  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  ginny,  a 
dimin.  of  gin  =  engine,  influenced  by  the 
proper  name.]  [SPINNINO-JENNY.] 

Jen'-ny  (e  as  i)  (2),  s.  [A  familiar  form  of 
Eng.  Jane  (q.v.).]  A  popular  name  for  a  fe- 
male ass.  [Cf.  JACK  (1),  *.,  II.  2.  (1).] 

Jenny-ass,  s.    A  female  ass. 
Jent  ling,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Blue  Chu";,  a  species  of  Leu- 
ciscus,  found  in  the  Danube. 

jenzsch'-ite  (J  as  y),  s.  [Named  after  G. 
Jenzsch,  who  announced  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 
Min. :  A  supposed  form  of  opal-silica  with 
sp.  gr.  2-6.  The  kinds  included  are  varieties 
of  white  cacholong  (q.v.).  From  various 
localities ;  generally  associated  with  chalce- 
dony (q.v.),  and  probably  resulting  from  its 
alteration. 

•Jgo-faiT,  s.  [A  corruptio:-  of  Fr.  fai  faiUi 
=  I  have  failed.] 


Jgop 

whc 


Law:  An  oversight  in  pleading  or  othef 
proceeding  at  law  ;  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
mistake  or  oversight. 

IT  Statues  ofjeofail :  The  statues  of  amend- 
ment whereby  slips  and  mistakes  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  rectified  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

*  jeop'-ard,  *Jeop-ard-en,r.t.  (JEOPARDV.) 

To  put  in  jeopardy,  danger,  or  hazard  ;  to 
expose  to  risk,  loss,  or  injury  ;  to  jeopardize. 
"  I  am  content  (quoth  Alexander)  to  jeopard  th» 
hone."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  661. 

i'-ard-er,  ».  [Eng.  jeopard;  -tr.]  One 
who  jeopards  or  puts  in  jeopardy. 

*  Jeop'-ard-Ise,  s.    [Eng.  jeopard; -we.]  The 

hazard  of  a  die. 

"  But  God  wold  I  had  ones  or  twise 
Icond,  and  know  the  ieopardite." 

Chaucer:  Bake  of  the  Ourhea,  «««. 

jeop'-ard  ize,  v.t.  [JEOPARDISE.]  To  jeop- 
ard ;  to  put  in  jeopardy  ;  to  risk,  to  hazard. 

*  Jeop'-ard  -less,  *  jeo-perd  les,  *Jeo- 
perd-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  jeopard;  -less.]    Free 
from  risk  or  danger  ;  safe. 

"  Rather  had  I  haue  in  you  that,  whiche  is  of  lest* 
perfection,  so  that  it  bee  ieoperdteue."—l7dal :  I  Cor- 
inth, vii. 

Jeop-ard-ous,  '  jepardeons,  a.     [Eng. 

jeopara(y) ;  -ous.  ]  Hazardous,  risky,  dangerous. 

"  This  his  goodly,  valiant,  tMdjeopardout  enterprise 
was  represented  with  advantage  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  king."— Fuller:  Worthiei;  Cornwall, 

Je"op'-ard-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jeopardout; 
-ly.]  In  a  jeopardous  manner;  with  risk  or 
danger. 

jSop'-ard-y,*  jeop-ar  die,  *  jep-ar-dye, 
*Jop-ard»  *  jub-ar-dy,  *jup-ar-tie,  ». 

[0.  Fr.  jen  parti  =  a  divided  game,  from  Lat 
jocus  partitus  =  an  alternative  ;  joeits  =  a  jest, 
a  game,  and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  parlior  =  to 
divide.]  Exposure  to  danger,  loss,  or  injury ; 
risk,  hazard,  danger,  peril. 

"When  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy." 

Wordnoorth:  Ruth. 

*  jSop'-ard-y,  v.t.    [JEOPARDY,  s.]    To  risk, 
to  hazard,  to  jeopardize.    (2  hackeray.) 

Jer-bd'-a,  s.    [Arab,  yerboa,  yerbiia.] 

Zool. :  Dipus  cegyptius,  a  rodent  mammal, 
with  a  body  about  six  inches  long  and  a  tail 
about  eight,  occurring  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Arabia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Western 
Asia.  They  are  lively  little  creatures^forming 
societies  in  the  desert,  feeding  on  its  scanty 
vegetation,  and  living  in  underground  gal- 
leries. When  the  jerboa  desires  to  advance 
rapidly  it  does  so  by  a  series  of  leaps,  which 
make  it  seem  like  a  winged  thing. 

Jer-eed',  Jer-id',  s.  [Persian  &  Turkish.]  A 
wooden  javelin,  about  five  feet  long,  used  in 
Persia  and  Turkey,  especially  in  mock  fights. 

"  Who,  like  them,  flung  tbejereed  carelessly,  but  not 
like  them  to  the  mark."— Moore :  Paradite  &  the  Peri. 
(Note.) 

Je-rS-mi'-ad,  s.  [From  Jeremia(h)  (q.v.\ 
and  suff.  -ail.]  A  lamentation  in  the  plaintive 
style  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  [LAMENTA- 
TIONS.] 

Jer  e-nu  -ah,  *.     [Heb.  VTOV  (Yermeahu), 

rn?T  (Yirmeah)  =  the  appointed  of  the  Lord, 
(Gesenius),  or  the  Lord  throws  (Carpzov  and 
H engstenberg) ;  Gr.  'lepeftias  (/eremtos).] 

Script.  Biography:  The  name  of  eight  men 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  very 
notable  one  being  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  He 
was  of  priestly  descent,  and  born  or  resident 
at  Anathoth,  about  three  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.  His  father's  name  was  Hilkiah. 
When  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  King  Josiah,  B.C.  629  or 
625,  he  calls  himself  a  child.  His  prophetic 
life  spanned  the  eleventh  of  King  Zedekiah, 
about  B.C.  588,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  or 
forty-one  years.  Of  intense  nervous  sensi- 
bility, gentle,  and  comi>assionate,  he  seemed 
more  naturally  adapted  for  retirement  and 
contemplation  than  for  an  active  life,  yet 
under  the  constraining  sense  of  duty  he  faced 
hostile  kings,  nobles,  or  common  people,  suf- 
fered imprisonment  more  than  once,  and  wag 
at  times  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  At 
that  time  Judah  found  itself  between  two 
powerful  kingdoms,  Babylon  on  the  east  and 
Egypt  on  the  south.  Josiah  espoused  the 
Babylonian  alliance,  and  lost  his  life  fighting 
against  the  Egyptians.  Jeremiah  also  was 


boll,  bo"y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  - tian  =  shan.    -tion,  - sion  =  shun ;  - tion,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, . 
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on  the  Babylonian  side,  and,  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  was 
treated  with  kindness  by  the  conqueror,  being 
offered  the  option  of  an  honourable  position 
in  Babylon  or  permission  to  remain  in  his  own 
land.  Jeremiah  elected  to  stay,  and  found 
Gedaliah  appointed  ruler  by  tlie  Chaldeans. 
On  the  murder  of  that  governor  the  assassins 
and  their  sympathisers  fled  to  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  with  them.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  put  to  death  in  Egypt  for  preaching 
against  idolatry.  He  wrote  two  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  Lamentations.  Many  rationalistic  critics 
attribute  to  him  also  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

If  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah : 

Script.  Canon :  One  of  the  Canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  second  of  the 
greater  prophets.  The  several  predictions  are 
not  in  chronological  order,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  critics  that  an  arrangement  of 
another  character  is  discernible.  A  certain 
plaintive  air  runs  through  the  book,  deepen- 
ing as  the  trials  of  the  seer  increase.  There 
is  not  the  same  energy  or  rhythm  as  in  Isaiah. 
There  are  resemblances  in  the  language  to  that 
of  Deuteronomy — Aramaic  expressions  abound 
in  the  work.  The  concluding  chapter,  an  his- 
torical one,  is  evidently  from  another  hand — 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ  considerably. 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  15  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Matt.  ii.  18,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  in 
Heb.  viii.  8-12.  The  quotation  from  Jeremy 
the  prophet  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  is  now  found  only 
in  Zeeh.  xi.  12,  13. 

Jer'-Cil-cdn  (I  silent),  ».    [GVRFALCON.] 

«  jergue,  *  Jerque  (quo  as  k),  v.t.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  possibly  connected  with  Fr.  cher- 
eher  =  to  search.]  To  search,  as  a  vessel,  for 
unentered  goods. 

*  JeV-guer,  *  jer'-quer  (qu  as  k), «.    [Eng. 
jeryu(e) ;  -er.]  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose 
duty  it  is  to  search  vessels  for  unentered  goods. 

Jer  i-cho,  s.  [Heb.  'inn;  (Yericho),  'irrv 
(Yerec^o),  nrrv  (Yerichoh)= place  of  fragrance, 
from  f  ,n  (ruoc/i)  =  to  smell ;  Gr.  'lfpi\<a 
(Yericho).} 

Scrip.  Geofi. :  A  city  situated  in  the  valley 
west  of  the  Jordan, 
opposite  to  where 
the    Israelites 
crossed. 

Jericho  rose, 

a 

Bot. :  Anastatica 
hierochuntica.  It  is 
not  a  rose  but  a 
crucifer.  [ANASTA- 
TICA.] 

Jericho  son-          JERICHO  ROSE. 
bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cinnyris  osea,  a  sun-bird  found  at 
Jericho  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

*  Jer-id',  s.    [JEREBD.] 

jerk  (1),  *  gerke,  *  jerke,  *  yerk,  v.  t.  & 

i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  according  to  Skeat  tha 
same  as  Mid.  Eng.  gird  =  to  strike  ;  A.S.  gyrd, 
gierd  =  a  rod  ;  Eng.  yard.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  thrust  with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  pull, 
push,  or  thrust  shortly  and  sharply ;  to 
shake. 

"  I»'t  not  sweete  pride,  when  men  their  crownes  most 

shade. 
With  that  which  jerk*  the  hams  of  every  Jade." 

Dp.  Hall :  Satiret.  bk.  i'i,  rat.  5. 

.  2.  To  throw  with  a  sharp,  sudden  action  : 
as,  To  jerk  a  stone  or  ball. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  a  sudden  motion 
or  start ;  to  start. 

Jerk  (2),  v.t.  [S.  Amer.  charqui.]  [JERKED- 
BEEF.  ]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  as  beef,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun. 

*  Jerk  (3),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  greet; 
to  salute.    (Dryden :  Juvenal,  viii.)] 

Jerk,  s.    [JERK  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  sharp  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch ; 
a  jolt,  a  shake.    (Cowper :  Task,  iv.  62.) 

2.  A  smart  blow. 

"  He  must  aske  his  mother  to  define, 
How  maniej«-*i  she  would  his  breech  should  line." 
Bp.  ffaU :  Satirtt,  bk.  Iv.,  sat.  4. 


3.  A  sudden  spring  or  start ;  a  short  sharp 
leap  or  bound. 

"  Instead  of  easy  napping  side- ways,  it  swims  by 
rapid,  brisk  jerk*,  the  quite  contrary  way."— Derham: 
Phl/sim-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  vi 

jerked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [S.  Amer.  clMrqui  — 
jerked-beef.]  [JERK  (2),  v.] 

jerked-beef,  s.  Beef  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  preserve  it.  [CHARQUI.] 

jerk'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  jerk  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  jerks. 

*  jerk'-er  (2),  s.    [JEROUER.] 

jerk -in  (1),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Dut.  jurk  =  a 
frock.]  A  short  coat  or  jacket ;  a  close  waist- 
coat. (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

jerkin-head,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  a 
roof  when  interme- 
diate in  shape  be- 
tween a  gable  and  a 
hip. 

jerk-in  (2),  s.    [A 
contract,  of  gyrfal-  - 
con  (q.v.).] 

jerk' -In  (3), 

[GHERKIN.]  JERKIN-HEAD. 

jerk-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [JERK  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  throwing,  thrust- 
ing, or  pushing  with  a  jerk. 

Jerk'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jerking;  -ly.]  In  a 
jerking  manner ;  with  jerks. 

jerk'-y,  a.  [Eng.  jerk  (1);  -y.]  Moving  or 
advancing  by  jerks  or  fits  and  starts. 

jer-6n'-y-mite,  s.    [HIERONYMITE.] 
jer-o-pi'-gi-a,  Jer-u-pi'-gi-a,  a.     [GERO- 

PIGIA.] 

*  jerque,  v.t.    [JERQUE.] 

*  jerquer,  s.    [JEROUER.] 
jer-reed',  jer-rid,  s.    [JEREED.] 

jer'-rjr,  s.  [A  contemptuous  abbreviation  of 
Jeremiah,  originating  probably  after  the  Res- 
toration, in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans,  among 
whom  the  use  of  Old  Testament  names  was 
common  ;  cf.  Jeremiad.  The  use  of  the  term 
in  the  building  trade,  it  is  said,  arose  in  Liver- 
pool, when  the  northern  suburb  was  being 
built,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Beer- 
house Act,  in  1830.]  [JERRY-SHOP.] 

jerry-builder,  s.  A  speculative  builder 
of  houses  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  materials 
employed  being  of  the  commonest  description. 

Jerry-built,  a.  Unsubstantially  built; 
constructed  hastily  and  of  bad  materials. 

"Two  lumps  of  plaster  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
jerry-built  pnlace  ;  then  the  curse  begins  to  work."— 
Pall  Mall  Oazette,  Feb.  15,  1884. 

jerry-shop,  s.  A  beerhouse,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  inferiority  to  a  fully-licensed 

house.       [TOM-AND-JERRY.] 

JeV-ry-man-der,  v.t.    [GERRYMANDER.] 

jer'-sey,  s.    [From  the  island  of  that  name.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  wool. 

2.  Combed  wool ;  the  finest  wool  separated 
from  the  rest. 

3.  A    close-fitting  woollen   shirt  worn   in 
rowing,  &c.    [GUERNSEY.] 

Jersey-livelong,  ». 

Bot. :  Gnaphalium  luteo-albui*, 
Jersey-pine,  s. 
Bot. :  Finns  Inops. 
Jersey  star-thistle,  *. 

Dot. :  Centaurea  aspera  or  Isnardl,  a  rare 
British  plant,  found  in  Guernsey  rather  than 
in  Jersoy. 

Jersey-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Centaitrea  Isnardi. 

j8-ru'-sa-lem(l),s.  <fca.  [Heb.  pbitfvv  and 
D'VaJVV  (both  transliterated  Yerushalaim)—the 
well-known  sacred  city,  the  capital  of  Pales- 
tine.] (See  etym.  &  compounds.) 


Jerusalem-cross,  .-•. 
Bot.  :  Lychnis  chulcedonica. 
Jerusalem-pony,  s.    An  ass. 
Jerusalem-sage,  s. 

Bot. :  Phlomis  fruticosa. 

Jerusalem-star,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Tragopogonporrifolius;  (2)Cerattium 
omentosum. 

Jerusalem-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Parkinsonia  aculeata. 

Je-ru'-sa-lem  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Ital. 
girasole  —  ihe  sunflower  (Helianthiis  luberosus).] 
(See  the  compound.) 

Jerusalem-artichoke, «.   [ARTICHOKE.] 

Jer'-vic,  a.  [Eng.  jerv(ine);  -ic.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

jervic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci4H10O12'2H2O.  An  acid  extracted 
from  white  hellebore  by  Weppen,  in  1872.  It 
requires  100  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  a  little  less  of  boil- 
ing alcohol.  It  is  decidedly  acid,  and  forms 
crystallizable  salts,  containingfour  equivalents 
Of  metal. 

Jer'-vin,  Jer'-vine,  ».  [Sp.  jerv(a)  =  the 
poison  of  Veratrum  album;  -in,  -ine  (.Chem.).~\ 

Chem.  :  CsoH^NgOs-SI^O.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  ET  Simon  in  the  root  of  white 
hellebore  (Veratrum  album),  in  which  it  exists 
together  with  veratrine.  To  obtain  it,  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  powdered  root  is 
mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
sodium  carbonate  added.  The  resulting  pre- 
cipitate is  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  decolorised  with  charcoal,  and  the 
alcohol  removed  by  distillation.  The  solid 
residue  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  jervine  and 
veratrine,  the  latter  being  uncrystallizable, 
may  be  entirely  removed  by  submitting  it  to 
pressure  ;  or  the  residue  may  be  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  vera- 
trine sulphate,  and  leaves  the  jervine  sulphate. 
When  pure,  i  t  is  colourless,  odourless,  and  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  sparingly  so  in  ammonia.  Its  most 
characteristic  reaction  is  said  to  be  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  which  colours  it  first  yellow, 
then  green.  With  acids  it  yields  salts  which 
are  all  very  soluble. 

jess,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  jects,  or  gects, 
ftomjecter;  Lat.  jacto  —  to  throw.] 

1.  A  short  strap    of   leather    with    which 
hawks  were  tied  by  the  leg,  and  to  which 
the  leash  was  attached. 

"  The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brnve  falconry, 
The  bells,  the/ewe*,  and  bright  scarlet  hood." 

Longfellow :  Htudent'a  Tal». 

2.  A  ribbon  hanging  down  from  a  garland 
or  crown  in  falconry. 

jes  -sa  mine,  s.    [JASMINE.] 

*  jes'-sa-mjr,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  jessamine 
(q.v.).J  A  top,  from  the  fops'  habit  of  wear- 
ing sprigs  of  jessamine  in  their  button-holes. 

jess'  ant,  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  issuant  (q.v.)J 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  shooting 
forth  or  springing  up  of  vegetables. 

jessant  de  lis,  s. 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  head  of  a  leo- 
pard having  a  fleur-de-lis  passing  through  it. 

Jes'-se,  «.  [See  def.]  A  large  brass  candle- 
stick, branched  with  many  sconces,  hanging 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir ;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  genealogi- 
cal-tree of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  a  picture 
of  which  used  to  be  hung  up  in  churches. 
The  idea  of  representing  Our  Lord's  genealogy 
under  the  semblance  of  a  vine  arose  probably 
from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Jesse-window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  of  which  the  tracery  and 

f  lazing  represent  a  genealogical-tree  of  Jesse, 
here  is  a  famous  one  at  Dorchester,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

jessed,  a.    [Eng.  jess;  -ed.] 

Her. :  Having  jesses  on.    (Said  of  a  hawk.) 

*jes'-ser-aunt,  s.    [JAZERANT.] 

Jest,  »gest,  »geste,  s.  [O.Fr.  geste ;  from 
Lat.  gesta(res)  =  (a  thing)  done,  from  gestus,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  =  to  carry  out,  to  do.]  [GEST.] 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po\ 
i.  or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a  «-e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw.    , 
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•1.  A  story,  a  tale. 

*  2.  An  exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

3.  A  joke  ;    something    ludicrous    said  or 
done  to  provoke  mirth. 

"  Too  bitter  is  thyjttt.' 

Shakesp.  :  Love'i  Labour  t  Lott,  IT.  8. 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  mirth  ;  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. 

"  Th«  earnest  of  each  was  the  je*t  ol  the  other  "— 
Ma<  'inlay  :  lli>t.  Emj.,  ch.  iii. 

*  5.  A  masque  ;  a  masquerade. 

6.  The  contrary  to  earnest  or  seriousness. 

"  Tis  uojeit  that  I  do  hat*  thee." 
Sltakeip.  :  Midsummer  Xight'i  Dream,  ill.  2. 

1  In  jest  :  As  a  jest  or  joke  ;  not  seriously 
or  in  earnest. 

*  jest-monger,  s.    A  jester,  a  joker  ;  one 
fond  of  or  given  to  jesting. 

Jest,  v.i.  &  t.    [JEST,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  joke  ;  to  utter  jests  ;  to  provoke  mirth 
by  ludicrous  actions  or  words  ;  to  make  game. 
"  He  mart  obeerve  their  mood  on  whom  he  jeiti." 
.  Shaketp  :  Twelfth  Night,  ill.  1. 

•2.  To  play  ft  part  in  a  masque  or  mas- 
querade. 
3.  To  make  light,  to  laugh. 

"  Hejeiti  at  scan  that  never  felt  a  wound.' 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  li.  J. 
»B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  in  jest  ;  to  say  jestingly. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  or  joke  on  ;  to  make  game 
of. 

J  One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh  ; 
one  jokes  in  order  to  please  one's  self.  The 
jest  is  directed  at  the  object;  the  joke  is  prac- 
tised with  the  person  or  on  the  person.  One 
attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable  or  ridi- 
culous by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jesting  manner  ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good 
humour  in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self,  by 
joking  with  them.  To  make  game  of  is  applic- 
able only  to  persons  ;  to  make  a  sport  of,  or 
tport  with,  is  applied  to  objects  in  general. 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cjest-ee',  ».     [Eng.  jest;  -te,]    A  person  on 
whom  a  jest  is  made  ;  a  butt. 

"Th»  jester  KDdjeitee."—  Sterne:  Trittram  Shandy, 
LU. 

Jest'-er,  *gest-our,  «.    [Eng.  jest;  -er.]\ 

*  L  A  professional  story-teller. 

2.  One  who  jests  or  jokes  ;  a  merry  fellow. 

3.  A  buffoon  ;  a  person  retained  by  persons 
of  high  rank  to  make  sport  for  them  and  their 
friends.     The  jester  wore  a  motley  or  parti- 
coloured dress,    with   a  cap   or   head-dress 
furnished  with  bells  and  asses'  ears. 

"  Created  In  the  motley  pirb  that  ./«*?«>•«  wear." 

Longfellow  :  Sicilian'  i  Tale,  i. 

•  Jest'-ful,   o.      [Eng.  jest  ;  -fu.VJ).']    Full  of 
jests  or  jokes  ;  given  to  jesting  or  joking. 

J6st  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [JEST,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fit  for  joking  ;  to  be  jested 
about 

"He  will  find  that  these  are  mo  jetting  matters."— 
Jfacaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  joking; 
a  jest 

*  jesting-beam,  s.    A  beam  introduced 
Into  a  building  for  appearance,  not  for  use. 

*  jesting-stock,  *  jesting-stocke,  *. 

A  laughing-stock. 


g-lJr,  adv.      [Eng.  jesting;  -ly.]    In  a 
jesting,  joking  manner  ;  not  in  earnest 

"  Bacchus  .  .  .  shaking  with  laughter,  thus  jettingly 
spoke."  Boyse:  Wine  the  Cure  for  Love. 

tjesf-word,  «.  [Eng.  jest,  and  word.]  A 
person  or  thing  made  the  object  of  jest  or 
ridicule  ;  a  laughing-stock,  a  butt. 

"  Thejeit-toord  of  a  mocking  band."       WMttier. 

Jes'-n-ate,  s.  [Eng.  Jesu(s)  ;  -ate  ;  FT.  Jesuate. 
So  called  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
Order  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  name  ultimately  given 
to  a  monastic  order,  which,  when  first  founded 
in  1368,  was  called  Apostolic  Clerks  (q.v.). 

Jes  '-U-It,  s.  [Eng.  Jesu(s)  ;  su£  -it  ;  Fr. 
Jeiuite.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  order  of  modern 
times.  The  great  religious  revolution  ol  the 


sixteenth  century  ran  through  the  three 
stages  which  tend  to  occur  in  revolutions  in 
general.  First  there  was  a  moderate  depar- 
ture from  the  previously  existing  state  of 
things  ;  then  the  Anabaptists  burst  loose  from 
control,  and  went  into  extravagances  and  ex- 
cesses. [ANABAPTISTS.]  Reaction  then  be- 
came inevitable,  and  if  a  suitable  leader  should 
arise  was  bound  to  become  powerful.  That 
leader  was  found  in  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Re- 
calde,  generally  known  from  the  castle  of 
Loyola  where  he  was  born,  in  1491,  as  Ignatius 
Loyola.  He  became  an  officer  of  great  bravery 
in  the  army,  though  he  was  not  above  the 
ordinary  military  vices.  Dreadfully  wounded 
in  1521  while  defending  Pampeluna  against  the 
French,  and  long  confined  in  consequence  to 
a  sick  bed,  he  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and,  renouncing  it,  resolved  in  future  on  a 
devotedly  religious  life.  When,  on  his  re- 
covery, lie  was  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
made  converts  of  two  fellow  students  who 
lodged  with  him,  one  a  youth  of  aristocratic 
descent,  Francis  Xavier,  afterwards  the  Apos- 
tle of  the 'Indies.  In  1534  he  and  they,  with 
four  others,  seven  in  all,  formed  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious society,  the  members  of  which  preached 
through  the  country.  On  August  15  of  that  year 
they  took  vows  of  chastity,  absolute  poverty, 
devotion  to  the  care  of  Christians,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  infidels.  This  was  the  germ  of 
the  Jesuit  order.  Loyola,  like  most  other 
Spaniards  of  aristocratic  descent,  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.  A  soldier, 
he  bethought  him  of  an  army  in  which  in- 
feriors should  give  implicit  obedience  to  their 
superiors.  A  general  should  command,  and 
should  have  none  above  him  but  the  Pope,  to 
whom  he  should  give  loyal  support.  Paul 

III.  issued  a  bull  in  1540  sanctioning    the 
establishment  of  the  order  with  certain  re- 
strictions, swept  away  three  years  later.     In 
1542  Loyola  was  chosen  general  of  the  order, 
and  afterwards    resided  generally  at  Rome. 
His  followers  went  everywhere  giving  special 
attention  to  the  education  of  youth,  the  in- 
struction of  adults  by  preaching,  the  defence 
of  Catholicism  against   heretics  and    unbe- 
lievers, and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and 
Muhammadans.      His  order  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  the  death  of  Loyola  on  July 
31,   1556,   consisted  of  above  1,000  persons, 
with  100  houses  divided  into  twelve  provinces. 
The  Jesuits  rendered   great   service   to  the 
Papacy,  but   ultimately   became   unpopular 
with  the  civil  government  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries.    The  people  thought  them 
crafty.    [See  the  derivative  words  which  fol- 
low.]   In  September,  1759,  an  order  was  given 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal 
and  Brazil.    In  1764  the  order  was  suppressed 
in  France,  and  its  property  confiscated.    On 
March  31,  1767,  similar  destruction  overtook 
it  in  Spain,  and  soon  after  in  Spanish  America, 
and  next,  after  1768,  in  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Parma,  till  at  length  on  July  21, 1773,  the  Pope 
issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  altogether. 
Austria  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  states 
obeyed  the  decree.    In  August  1814  Pope  Pius 
VII.  re-established  it.  In  June,  1817,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  Russia,  and  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  10  Geo. 

IV.  c.  7,  passed  in  1829,  left  them  under  some 
disabilities,  which  have  since  been  removed. 
Recently  expelled  from  France,  many  of  them 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  success- 
fully claiming  that  religious  liberty  which  is 
considered  the  right  of  all  religious  organi- 
zations. 

*2.  A  term  familiarly  applied  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

"  Direct  your  next  to  me  at  Bath  ;  and  remem her 
me  to  all  our  fellow  Jetuitt."— Smollett :  Humphrey 
Clinker,  To  Sir  W.  Phillipt,  April  20. 

Jesuits'  bark,  s. 

Pharm.,  £c. :  Cinchona  bark,  so  called  be- 
cause its  virtues  were  first  made  known  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Jesuits'-drops,  s.  pi. 
Pharm. :  Friar's  balsam  (q.v.). 
Jesuits'-nut,  .«. 

Bot. :  The  nut  of  Trapa  natans.    (TiUPA.] 
Jesuits'-powder,  s. 
Pharm. :  Powdered  cinchona  bark. 
Jesuits'  tea,  .-. 
Bot.  :  Ilex  paraguensis. 

*  Jef '-U-It,  v.t.  &  t.     [From  Jesuit,  a.  (q.v.).] 
A,  Trans. :  To  make  a  Jesuit  of. 


B.  Intru  ns.  :  To  act  on  Jesuitical  principle!. 

*  Jes'-u-it-ess,  ».    [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ess;  Fr. 
Jesuitesse.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  member  of  an  order  of 
nuns  established  with  rules  similar  to  those 
obtaining  among  the  Jesuits.  It  was  abo- 
lished by  Urban  VIII.  in  1630. 

jcs  u-It'-Ic,  jes-u-It'-ic-aL  a.     [Eng.  .Axs. 
Jesuit;  -ic,  -ical;  Fr.  Jesuitique.] 
It  Literally  : 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  or  their 
method  of  procedure. 

(2)  Belonging   to   Jesus   College,    Oxford. 
(Smollett  :  Humphrey  Clinker.) 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Using  polite  speech  to  gain  personal 
ends. 

(2)  Making  subtle  distinctions  to  avoid  the 
legitimate  force  of  an  argument 

(3)  Cunning,  crafty,  deceitful 

Jes-u-it'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.,  &c.  Jesuitic; 


1.  (Of  procedure)  :  In  a  Jesuitical  manner  ; 
cunningly,  craftily. 

2.  (Of  argumentation)  :  Disingenuously. 

"  To  reason  more  jetuitically  than  the  Jesuit*  them- 
•elves."—  Jfacaulay:  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

jes'-u-it-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jesuit  ;  -ish.]  Some- 
what Jesuitical  (q.v.). 

t  Jef'-ia-Jt-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ism;  Fr. 
Jesuitisme.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  principles,  acts,  or  practices  of 
the  Jesuits. 

2.  Fig.  :  Disingenuousness,  craft,  deceit  ; 
insidious  pretences  to  gain  personal  ends. 

*  Jes-n-it-oc'-ra-cjf,  s.  [Eng.  Jesuit  ;  o 
connective,  and  Gr.  Kpare<a  (krateo)  =  to  rule, 
to  govern.] 

1.  The  form  of  government,  secret  or  avowed, 
In  which  the  Jesuits  rule  over  the  community. 

"  The  charming  result  of  a  century  of  JetuUocracy.* 
—C.  Jiingileg  :  i'eaie,  ch.  ». 

2.  The   whole   body  of  the  Jesuits  in   s 
country  or  in  the  world  viewed  as  thus  ruling. 


,  s.    [Eng.  Jesuit;  -ry.]  Thesama 
as  JESUITISM  (q.v.). 

Je'-sus,  s.  [Liit.  Jesus,  lesus,  lesu,  Josuef 
Gr.  'Iij<roi}«  (lesovs),  from  Heb.  ?WJ  (Yeshua\ 
a  contr.  form  of  ycirp  (Yehoshua)  =  Joshua, 
from  nin?  (Yehovah)  =  Jehovah,  and  n?1O^ 
(Yeshuah)  =  (1)  salvation,  help,  (2)  safety,  (3) 
victory.  Gesenius  believos  Joshua  to  mean, 
"whose  help  is  Jehovah"  ;  or  it  may  be  from 
the  verb  IT£  (Yasha),  to  save,  and  =  Jehovah 
Saviour,  or  simply  Saviour.  (Def.)] 

1.  Scrip.   Hist.  :    Joshua    (Acts   vii.  45  ; 
Heb.  iv.  8). 

2.  Scrip.  Hist.  <t  Theol.  :  The  name  miracu- 
lously given  to  the  first-born  son  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost    An  an^el 
who  appeared  to  Joseph,  Mary's  betrothed 
lover,   directed    that  that  son  on  his   birth 
should  be  called  Jesus,  "for  he  shall  save 
his   people  from  their  sins."    Some  person! 
suppose    that   when    Christ    is    superatlded, 
Jesus  is  analogous  to  what  now  would  be 
called  the  Christian  name,  while  Christ  is  the 
surname.     This  view  is  erroneous.     The  only 
personal  name  is  Jesus,  and  Christ  is  the 
designation  of  office  or   mission,  indicating 
that  the  being  who  bore  it  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.     [CniusT, 
MESSIAH.]    Nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the 
world,  the    Unitarian  one   being   the   chief 
exception,  recognize  a  divine  and  a  human 
nature  in  Christ,  regarding  him  with  respect 
to  the  former  as  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Son  of  God  ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  as  the  perfect  type  »f  humanity, 
the  only  sinless  man  that  has  lt*ed  on  earth. 
[For  details  regarding  his  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
the  flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  taking  him 
with  them  into  Egypt,  the  return  to  Palestine, 
the  boyhood  and    early  manhood    spent   at 
Nazareth,   his    itinerant    ministry  —  believed, 
chiefly  on  chronological  data  supplied  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,   to  have    lasted  about  three 
years,  see  the  Four  Gospels.     For  the  signin- 
cancy  of  his  death,  see  ATONEMENT.    For  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  see  these  words.] 
The  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  generally  believed 
to  have   been  in  B.C.  4,  the  commencement 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^fenophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-clan,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  7.hiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shua.   -ble,  -die.  <tee.  =  bel,  del. 
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jet— jewel 


of  his  ministry  A.D.  26,  and  bis  crucifixion 
A.D.  29. 
H  Society  of  Jesus :  [JESUIT]. 

Jit  (1),  jett,  *  get,  s.    [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  ject,  gect; 
ItaL  getto,  getto  d'acqua.]    [Jet,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  out ;  a 
tudden  rush  or  shooting  out  of  water. 

2.  A  spout  or  tube  for  the  discharge   of 
water.    (Pope  :  Dunciad,  ii.  177.) 

3.  That  which  shoots  or  issues  out :  as,  a 
jet  of  water. 

*  4.  Manner,  custom,  fashion. 

"  Al  of  the  newe  get."  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  «M. 

*  5.  The  principal  point.    (Moritz :  Travel* 
in  England,  lett.  5.) 

6.  Drift,  scope,  meaning,  as  of  an  argu- 
ment. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Foundry  :  A  tube  or  channel  for  passing 
melted  metal  into  a  mould. 

2.  Print. :  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  is 
broken  from  it  when  the  type  is  cold. 

jet-ant,  .-•. 

Entom. :  Formica  fuliginosa,  a  British  spe- 
cies, which  makes  out  of  masticated  wood-dust 
a  nest  of  cardboard,  which  it  manufactures  in 
the  stumps  of  trees. 

jet-pump,  s.  A  pump  stated  to  have 
been  originally  contrived  to  empty  the  pits  of 
submerged  water-wheels.  It  acts  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  air  passing  through  an 
annular  throat ;  or,  conversely,  an  annular 
jet  around  a  central  orifice.  It  has  since  been 
used  in  oil-wells. 

J{t  (2),  *  geat,  s.  [Or.  yaydrtti  (gagates),  from 
Gagas,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Min. :  A  black  and  compact  variety  of 
lignite  (q.v.),  hard,  light,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  into  articles  for  personal  ornament ; 
takes  a  good  polish.  The  best  variety  is  found 
In  the  Lias  formation,  and  principally  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire. 

jet-black,  a.  As  black  or  jet  of  the 
deepest  black  colour. 

"  His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine; 
Jet-blank,  save  where  some  touch  of  grey 
Hag  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilet,  iv.  M. 

Jet  d'eau,  jette  d'eau,  s.    [JETTEAC.] 

Jif-er-US,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot. :  A  morbid  yellowness  of  parts  which 
normally  are  green  ;  vegetable  jaundice. 

jSt,  *  jette,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  jetter,  jecter,  get- 
ter =  to  cast  or  fling  ;  Lat.  jocto,  frequent  of 
jacio  =•  to  throw.  ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  cast  or  fling  about ;  to  shoot  out ;  to 
Jut  out. 

*  2.  To  act  insolently. 

"  Think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  i»  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ?  " 

rthakelp.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  ii.  1. 

"3.  To  fling  about  the  body  ;  to  strut  about. 
"Then  must  ye  stately  go,  jetting  up  and  dowue." 
Ralph  Koitter  DoitUr,  lii.  3. 

*  4.  To  jerk,  to  shake,  to  jolt. 

33.  Trans :  To  shoot  out,  to  emit,  to  spout 
out. 

"  But  that  instead  ...  it  should  be  jetted  out 
everywhere  into  hills  and  dales  so  necessary  for  that 
purpose."— Durham  :  Phytlco-Theology.  bk.  ill.,  ch,  iv. 

J«;t  sam,  jet   son,  jSt'-tl-son,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

jetier  —  to   throw;    Eng.,    &c.    sun*,   -sam  = 
together.]    [FLOTSAM.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods,  cargo,  &c., 
overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  and  thus  preserve  her. 

"Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea.  and 
there  sink  and  remain  under  water."— Blackttone: 
Comment.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  goods,  cargo,  etc.,  thus  thrown  over- 
board. 

•  Jit'-teau  (eau  as  6),  *  Jet-to,  *.  [For  Fr. 
jet  d'eau  —  a  spout  of  water,  a  fountain.] 
[JET  (1)  s.]  A  fountain  ;  a  jet  or  spout  of 
water. 

"  For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  en- 
livens  a  prospect  than  rivers,  jctteaut,  or  fall*  of 
water."— Adduon:  Spectator,  No.  412. 

•jSt'-teS(l)s.      [JETTY.] 

Jet'-tee  (2)  s.  [Native  name  (?).J  The  fibre  of 
Marsdenia  tenacissima,  a  small  climbing  plant 


of  the  natural  order  Asclepiadaceae,  of  which 
the  Rajmahal  mountaineers  make  bowstrings 
remarkable  for  their  great  elasticity,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure  to 
the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  (Annandale.) 

*  jit-ter,  s.    [Eng.  jet,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  jets 

or  struts  about ;  a  fop. 

'  jet  ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jetty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jetty  ;  blackness. 

jet   ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.     [JET,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  strutting  about. 

jetting  out,  s. 

Arch. :  The  projection  of  a  corbel  or  mould- 
ing beyond  the  general  surface. 

jet'-ti-son,  s.    [JETSAM.] 

jet  tl-  son,  v.t.  [JETTISON,  v.]  To  lighten  a 
vessel  in  a  storm  by  throwing  overboard  some 
of  the  cargo. 

*  jet'  ton,  s.    [Fr.]    A  piece  of  brass  or  other 
metal  stamped  and  used  as  a  counter  in  games 
of  cards. 

*  Jit'-tir,  V.  L      [JETTY,  «.]      TO  jUt. 

*Jet-t&  *  Jet-tie,  a.     [Eng.  jet  (2)  s. ;  -».] 

Made  of  or  resembling  jet ;  black  as  jet. 

"  Amongst  the  Moors,  thejettitmt  black  are  deemed 
The  beautlfull'sfc"       Drayton :  Poly-Olbion.  a.  26. 

jSt'-ttf,  *  jet'-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jettee,  properly 
the  fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  jetter  =  to  throw.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  part  of  a  building  which  jets 
or  juts  over  beyond  the  ground  plan. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  construction  of  wood,  rubble-stone, 
or    masonry    projecting    into    the    sea,    and 
serving  as  a   wharf  or  pier  for  landing  and 
shipping,  or  as  a  mole  to  protect  a  harbour. 

"The  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  far  out  into  the 
main  iti  mules andj'eefee*  to  receive  us."— Burke:  On 
the  Economicitl  Reform. 

(2)  A  structure  round  the  piled  foundation 
of  a  bridge  pier. 

Jet'-ty-head,  ».  [Eng.  jetty,  and  head.]  The 
projecting  part  at  the  head  or  end  of  a  wharf. 

*  Jeu,  s.    [Fr.]    A  game  ;  a  play. 

jeu'-de-mdts  (ts  silent),  phr.  [Fr.]  A  play 
on  words  ;  a  i>un. 


Jeu    d'e-sprit   (t    silent),    phr. 
witticism. 


(Fr.J      A 


Jew,  *  Jewe  (ew  as  u),  s.  [O.  Fr.  Juis  (pi.) ; 
Mod.  Fr.  Juif  (sing.) ;  Prov.  juzien,  jusien ; 
Sp.  judio ;  Port,  judeo ;  Ital.  giudeo,  from  Lat. 
jndoeus ;  Gr.  'loufiaios  (lowlaios),  from  Lat. 
Jwliea ;  Gr.  'lovSai'a  (loudaia)  —  Judaea  ;  Heb. 
rrTCT  (Yehudah)  —  Judah.  (See  dsf.).] 

'l.  Ord.  Lang.,  Ethnol.,  £  Hist. :  A  Semitic 
race  and  people,  chiefly  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity 
to  Assyria  are  not  reported  ever  to  have  re- 
turned in  mass,  though  individuals  probably 
did  so.  Both  Judsea  and  Galilee  wore,  there- 
fore, peopled  after  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
The  latter  was  small,  and  therefore  Judah 
gave  name  first  to  Jiulcta,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  then  to  the  Jewish  people. 

2.  Hist. :  During  the  mediaeval  period  the 
Jews  of  Europe  labored  under  the  heaviest  dis- 
abilities, being  subjected  to  frequent  plundering 
and  occasional  massacres  and  deportations,  tho 
bitterest  religious  prejudice  being  entertained 
against   them   by   high   ami   low  alike.     The 
wealth  which  they  gained  as  the  money  lenders 
of  Europe  added  to  the  hatred  with  which  they 
were  viewed.     This  treatment  still  continues 
in  Russia  and  other  regions  where  ignorance 
prevails,  thuiigh   in   more  enlightened   lands 
Jews   now   p<«8ess  all   the   privileges  of  full 
citizenship.      They  have  been  kept  a?  a  race 
apart  by   this   treatment,  and    to-day   retain 
their  religion  and  character  unchanged. 

3.  Colloq.:  A  usurer;  a  grasping  fellow. 

|  Wandering  Jew :   [See  WANDEKINO,  ».,  f.] 

Jew-baiting,  s.  A  contemptuous  appel- 
lation (or  the  fanatical  persecution  of  the 
J(;ws,  practised  even  to  the  present  date  by 
intolerant  mobs  and  their  fanatical  or  calcu- 
lating leaders  in  parts  of  Russia  and  even  of 
Germany. 


Jew-bush,  s.    [JEWBUSH.J 

Jews'  apple,  s.    [MAD-APPLE.) 

Jew's  ear,  s. 

Hot. :  A  tough  but  gelatinous  fungus,  Hip- 
neola  (Exidia)  Auricula  Judte,  which  grows  «O 
elder  and  elm-trees,  and  was  formerly  used  aa 
an  ingredient  in  gargles. 

jew's-eye,  Jewess'  eye,  s.  A  popular 
simile  for  anything  extremely  valuable.  The 
extortions  to  which  the  Jews  wern  subject 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  cruel  mutila- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed  if  they 
refused  to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them, 
probably  gave  rise  to  this  expression.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  that  King  JoMi  de- 
manded 10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol, 
and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day,  till,  having  lost  seven  teeth  at  the  hands  of 
a  none  too  gentle  dentist,  the  unfortunate  Jew 
paid  the  required  amount.  The  Slang  Dic- 
tionary says  "  Probably  a  corruption  of  Ital. 
gioje ;  Fr.  joaille  =  a  jewel."  Collier  notes  that 
in  the  older  editions  this  expression  is  printed 
"Jewes  eye,"  and  says  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  that 
Launcelot  should  merely  repeat  the  phrase, 
leaving  "  Jewes "  to  be  pronounced  as  a  di- 
syllabic." The  corrected  folio  (1632),  alters 
the  expression  to — 

"  There  will  come  a  Christian  by 
Will  be  worth  njewetx  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venic*.  U.  4. 

jews'  frankincense,  s.  Gum  styrax  or 
benzoin.  [BENZOIN.] 

jews'  harp,  jews'  trump,  s. 

1.  Music:  A  simple  musical  instrument  held 
between  the  lips,   the   sound  coining  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  being 
twitched  with  the  forettnger.     The  sound  is 
increased    in    intensity  by  the    breath,   and 
altered  in  pitch  by  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  reflector.     This 
name  some  derive  from  jeu,  play,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  toy  ;  but  more  probably  it 
is  a  derisive  allusion  to  the  harp  of  David. 

2.  Naut. :  The  shackle  by  which  a  cable  is 
bent  to  the  anchor-ring. 

Jews' -harp  shackle : 

Naut. :  A  clevis  and  pin  whereby  the  chain- 
cable  is  bent  to  the  anchor. 

jews'  mallow,  s. 

Hot. :  Corchoruscapsularis,  a  tiliaceous  plant 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. 

jews'  manna,  s. 

Hot.  :  Alhagi  Maurorum. 

Jews'  pitch,  s.  A  kind  of  asphalt.  It 
has  been  used  by  artists  as  a  brown  pigment, 
but  it  hardens  imperfectly.  (Weale.) 

jews'  stone,  s.    [JEWSTONE.] 
jews1  trump,  s.    [JEWS'-HARP.] 
jew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  &  i.     (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

A..  Trans. :  To  overreach ;  to  beat  unfairly 
at  a  bargain. 

B.  Intr.:  To  practise  sharp  methods  in  trade. 

f  To  jew  down :  To  beat  down  the  price  of. 
jew'  bush  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Eng.  Jew,  and  bush.] 

Bot. :  A  Buphorbiaceous  plant,  Pedilanthut 
•padifolius.  Its  root  is  emetic ;  it  is  used  in 
syphilis  and  amenorrhcea. 

jew'-el  (ew  as  u),  •  jow-el,  *  Jew-ell, 

*  ju-el,   *  ju-elle,  s.       [O.    Fr.  joiel,  joel, 
jouel ;   Fr.  joyau,   a  dimin.  from  joie  =  joy, 
pleasure  ;   Sp.  joyel ;   Ital.  giojello  =  a  jewel, 
dimin.  otgioja  —  joy,  a  jeweL] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem. 

(2)  A  personal   ornament,  consisting  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  precious  stones. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  very  great  value  or 
excellence  ;  anything  very  dear.    (Frequently 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment.) 

"  Most  sweet^et«t" 

Shakeif. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

IL  Watchmaking  :  A  crystal  or  precious 
stone  forming  a  bearing  for  the  pivot  of  an 
arbor. 

Jewel-block,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  block  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship, 
for  the  halyard  of  a  stmlding-saP  yard  to  pass 
through.  (Cooper :  Miles  Wallintford,  ch.  xvi.) 


'(ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potf 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son-,  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  w  -  e;  cy  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


jewel-case,  jewel-casket,  s.  A  case 
or  casket  in  which  jewels  are  kept. 

"  Pomptius  the  Great  met  with  the  jtwel-catfat  of 
King  Milhridates."— P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxxrU., 
oh.  1. 

*  jewel-house,  *  jewel-office,  s.    The 

place  where  the  royal  jewels  are  deposited. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1.) 

jewel-like,  a.  Bright  or  sparkling  as  a 
jewel.  (Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  3.) 

*  jewel-proof,  a.    Not  to  be  bribed  by 
the  offer  of  jewels.    (Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Loyal 
Subject,  iii.  3.) 

jewel-setter,  s. 

Watchmaking :  A  circular  steel  cutter  having 
•  concave  end  with  a  circumferential  angular 
edge,  that  slightly  exceeds  in  circumference 
the  bezel  into  which  the  jewel  is  to  be  fitted, 
and  by  which  a  circular  burr  of  metal  is  pushed 
down  upon  the  jewel. 

Jewel-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  the  genus 
Impatiens  (q.v.). 

Jew'-ei  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [JEWEL,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  out  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

"  I»  Ind lit  free  ?  and  does  «he  wear  her  plumed 
AaAjewelTd  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace  ?  " 

Cowper :  Task,  iv.  M. 

2.  To  fit  or  provide  with  jewels,  as  a  watch. 

*  3.  To  adorn  or  set  out  as  with  jewels  ;  to 
bespangle. 

Jew'-el-ler  (ew  as  u),  *  Juellere,  s.  [Eng. 
jewel;  -er ;  O.Fr.  joyallier.]  A  maker  of  or 
dealer  in  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 

"Thejtwelleri  were  ordered  to  bring  all  their  tool* 
to  the  viceroy,  and  left  without  auy  means  of  subsist- 
ence."—Cook  .'  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  cli.  ii. 

jewellers'  gold,  s.  An  alloy  of  25  per 
cent,  of  copper,  with  75  per  cent,  of  gold. 

jewellers'  putty,  s.  Ignited  and  finely 
levigated  oxide  of  tin,  used  by  jewellers  for 
polishing  hard  objects.  (OgUvie.) 

jewellers'-red,  *.    [CROCUS,  5.] 
Jew'-el-ler-y  (ew  as  u), «.    [JEWELRY.] 

Jew'-el-ling  (ew  as  u),  s.   [Eng.  jewel;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with  a 
jewel  or  jewels. 

2.  Jewelry. 

*  Jew'-el-ly  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  jewel ;  -y.] 
lake  a  jewel ;  brilliant. 

"  TheyeweHy  sUr  of  life."— D«  Quincey:  Star  of  Life, 
!  19. 

JeW-el-ry,  Jew'-el-ler-y  (ew  as  ii),  *. 

[Eng.  jewel ;  -ry ;  O".  Fr.  joyaulerie.] 

1.  Jewels  in  general. 

"  £ven  jtvrellery  and  goods  .  .  .  lose  their  value  the 
moment  it  i*  known  they  come  from  her."— Burkt  : 
Charge  agiiintt  Warren  HaMingt,  68. 

2.  The  art  or  trade  of  a  jeweller. 

*  jewerie,  s.    [JEWRY.] 

JeW-ess  (ewasu),  s.  [Eng.  jew;  -ess.]  A 
female  Jew. 

*  jewise,  *  juwise,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.  juiae,  from 
Lat.  indicium  =  judgment;  judex  (genit.  ju- 
dicis)  =  &  judge.]    Judgment,  punishment. 

"The  king  cotnmaiided  his  constable  anon 


Up  peiue  of  liaugiug(aud  <>f  highjeteiso." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  v.  6,415. 

Jew  ish  (ew  as  ii),  a.  [Eng.  Jew ;  -ish.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews  ;  like  a 
Jew ;  Israel  itish. 

Jewish-disabilities,  s.  pi. 
Law:  [JEW,  2]. 
Jewish-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  which  dates  from  the  Crea- 
tion, which  is  fixed  3760  years  and  three 
months  prior  to  the  Christian.  The  present 
year  (1884)  is  the  year  5644-45  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar. 

JeW-ish-ly  (ew  as  ii),  adv.  [Eng.  Jewish; 
-ly.]  In  the  manner  of  a  Jew  ;  like  a  Jew. 

Jew'  ish-ness  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  Jewish ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Jewish ; 
the  manners  or  customs  of  the  Jews ;  Jewish 
nature. 

Jew-rein-ow'-Ite  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  by 
Nordenskib'ld  after  Jewreinow  ;  suff.  -ite 

Min. :  Occurs  in  pale-brown  to  colourless 
crystals  with  sp.  gr.  3'39,  at  Frugard,  Finland. 


jewel— jigger 

It  a  variety  of  idocrase  or  Vesuvianite  (q.v.), 
which  containa  little  or  no  magnesia.    (.Dana.) 

JeW-r$r  (ew  as  u),  »  Jew-er-ie,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

Juiene;  Fr.  Juiverie.] 

1.  The  land  of  the  Jews  ;  Judaea. 

"  Art  thuu  Daniel  whom  my  father  bi  ought  out  of 
Jewry  >"— Daniel  v.  18. 

2.  A  district  inhabited  by  Jews  ;  specif.,  a 
street  in  London  so  called. 

jew  -stone  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  Jew,  and  stow.} 

1.  Geol. :  A  local  name  for  a  black  basalt 
found  on  the  Clee  Hills,  Shropshire.     The 
first  element  is  derived  from  (1)  Deus  =  god, 
from  its  volcanic  origin  ;  (2)  Wei.  du  =  black ; 
or  (3)  it  may  be  called  jewstone  from  its  re- 
semblance to  touchstone,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  were  formerly  the  only  dealers  in 
the  precious  metals. 

2.  PaUeont.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  spine 
of  a  species  of  Echinus. 

JeV-e'-bel,  s.  [From  '^T'N  (Izebel),  the  name 
of  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel] 
A  wicked,  daring,  or  vicious  woman. 

Jez  i  dig,  t.  pi.    [YEZIDIS.] 

jheel,  s.  [Hind.]  A  large  pool  or  pond  of  water 
filled  with  rank  vegetation.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Jib,  s.     [JiB,  v.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  large   triangular  sail  set  on  a 
stay,  forward  of  the  fore  stay-sail,  between 
the  fore-top  mast-head  and  jib-boom  in  large 
vessels.     It  occupies  a  position  between  the 
mast-head  and  bowsprit  in  cutters,  schooners, 
and  small  craft,  and  does  not  necessarily  run 
on  a  stay.    Jibs  are  known  by  various  names, 
according  to  position,  &c.,  as  inner-jib,  outer- 
jib,  standing-jib,  flying-jib,  spindle-jib,  storm- 
jib,  jib-of-jibs,  &c.     A  jib-topsail  or  balloon- 
jib  extends  towards  the  topmast  head,  and  in 
cutter  yachts  is  sometimes  a  very  large  sail. 

2.  Mach. :  The  extended  arm  of  a  crane  ;  or 
that  spar  of  a  derrick  which  is  stepped  at  the 
bottom  and  connected  by  tackle  at  the  top  to 
the  vertical  post.      The  post  is  maintained 
vertical  by  guys,  and    the  tackle  affords  a 
means  for  adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  jib, 
the  fall  being  carried  from  the  top  of  the  post 
to  a  small  crab  on  the  ground,  distinct  from 
the.  larger  crab  which  operates  the  hoisting- 
tackle.     The  jib  of  a  derrick  is  stepped,  and 
is  adjustable  in   inclination.      The  jib  of  a 
crane  is  fast  to  the  frame  and  rotates  horizon- 
tally with  it,  or  is  journaled  to  the  frame  and 
is  adjustable  thereon,  sometimes  vertically, 
for  height ;  always  horizontally  for  sweep. 

jib-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  A  movable  spar  running  out  beyond 
the  bowsprit,  for  the  jmrpose  of  affording  a 
base  to  the  jib  in  large  vessels,  and  to  the 
flying-jib  in  schooners  and  smaller  craft. 

jib-door,  s.  A  door  made  flush  with  the 
wall  on  both  sides. 

jib  frame,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  upright  frame  at  the  sides 
of  a  marine-engine,  connecting  the  cylinder, 
condenser,  and  the  framing. 

jib-halyard,  s.    [HALYARD.] 
jib-headed,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Jib-headed  topsail :  A  triangular  fore-and-aft 
topsail,  having  no  gaff. 

Jib-iron,  s. 

Naut. :  The  traveller  of  the  jib.  An  iron 
hoop,  fixed  to  the  jib  and  sliding  on  the  boom. 

jib-sheet,  s.    [SHEET.] 
jib  stay,  s. 

Sttam-eng. :  A  portion  of  the  stay-frame  of 
a  marina  steam-engine.  [JIB-FRAME.] 

Jib  (1),  jibe(l),  *gybe,  v.t.  [Dan.  gibbe  = 
to  jib ;  cogn.  with  Dut  gijpen  =  to  turn 
suddenly.  ] 

Naut. ;  To  shift,  as  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  from 
one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  the 
wind  changes. 

"  In  changing  tacks,  they  have  only  occasion  to  shift 
or  jib  round  the  sail."  -Cook :  Third  V<,ya,ge,  bk.  ii., 
cb.  iii. 

Jib  (2),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  giber  =  to  struggle  with 
the  hands  and  feet ;  regiber  (Fr.  regiml>er)  =  to 
kick;  Mid.  Eng.  regibben.]  To  move  restively 
sideways  or  backwards,  as  a  horse. 

jlb'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  ji6  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  A  horse 
given  to  jibbing ;  a  horse  that  jibs. 
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jibe,  v.t.    [GIBE.] 

jib     let,   S.       [GlBLBT.] 

jiblet  check,  jiblet  cheek,  «.     [Gr* 

LET-CHEEK.] 

jlck   a  jog,  jig  jog,  s.      [A  reduplication 

of  jig  or  jug.]    A  snake,  a  push,  a  jog. 

jlf-iy,  s.    [Etyrn.   doubtful]    A  moment,  an 
instant.    (CoU^iiicU.) 

jig,  s.  [O.Fr.  gige,  gigue  =  (1)  a  sort  of  wind 
instrument ;  (2)  a  kind  of  dance ;  from 
M.H.Ger.  glgt;  Ger.  geige  —  a  fiddle  ;  ItaL 
giga  =  a  fiddle  ;  Sp.  giga  =  a  lively  tune  or 
dance.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  ballad  ill  rhyme. 
3.  A  trick,  a  prank. 

II.  Tec/171  ically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  lively  dance  which  may  be  performed 
by  one  or  more  dancers.     It  is  popular  among 
niiiiiy   nations,   is    distinguished   by   various 
titles,  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  difference 
in  the  steps  according  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  adopted. 
With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady,  jog-trot  sort 
of  a  country-dance,  with  others  it  is  a  wild, 
savage    exercise,   without  point  or  meaning. 
With  some  it  is  made  a  means  of  displaying 
the  agility  of  the  lower  lirnbs  of  a  combined 
company  of  dancer?;  with  others  it  is  aterp- 
sichorean  drama  for  two  performers,  in  which 
all  the  emotions  excited  by   love  are  repre- 
sented by  gestures  and  monosyllabic  cries. 

(2)  As  a  movement  in  a  "  suite,"  the  jig  is 
found  in  works  produced  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  onwards 
to  the  time  of  Haydn.     At  first  the  phrases 
were  shoit,  ami  of  no  more  variety  than  was 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  dance,  for  the 
jig  was  occasionally  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
country  dance.      But  later  it  was  made  the 
vehicle  for  display  in   harpsichord   playing, 
and  was  lengthened  and  elaborated  and  be- 
came the  origin  of  the  hist  movement  of  the 
sonata.    It  was  written  in  J,  J,  J,  f,  *,  J,  and 
V  time  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm   of 
triplets  was  nearly  always  preserved,  if  not 
insisted  upon. 

2.  Much.  :  A  handy  tool.     The  name  is  ap- 
plied to  various  devices,  and  in  many  trades 
small  and  simple  machines  are  called  jigs. 

3.  Sports:  A  trolling  bait,  consisting  of  a 
bright  spoon  and  an  attached  hook.    A  ball 
of  light  metal  on  a  hook. 

Jig,  v.i.  &t.  [Jio,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dance  a  jig ;  to  skip  about. 

"  You  jif;,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  TiirVnam^ 
God's  creatures/— HhaJMp. :  Jfainlcl,  ill.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  sing  in  jig  time ;  to  sing  in  the  stylo 
of  a  jig. 


2.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon,  to  delude. 

II.  Technically: 

L  Min.  :  To  dress  ore  in  a  jigger.    [JIGGER.] 

2.  Felting  :  To  harden  and  condense  a  felted 
fabric  by  repeated  quick  blows  from  rods,  or 
by  a  platen  or  platens  having  a  rapid  vibratory 
motion. 


jig-brow,  *. 

jig-saw,  s.  A  vertically-reciprocating 
saw,  moved  by  a  vibrating  lever  or  crank-rod. 
The  saw  is  arranged  between  two  sliding  head- 
blocks,  to  the  upper  one  of  which  is  attached 
an  index  to  mark  the  l>evel,  a  vernier  plate 
being  fixed  to  the  circular  iron-banded  timber 
to  which  the  blocks  are  secured  by  braces. 
It  is  moved  by  a  segment  of  a  cog-wheel  under 
the  carriage,  gearing  and  working  into  pinions, 
and  by  a  pulley-band  over  a  dram. 

Jig  ~ger  (1),  a.    [Eng.  jig,  v.  ;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jigs. 

2.  A  fiddlestick.    (Provincial.) 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards  :  A  rest  for  a  cue,  wnen  the 
player  cannot  reach  to  the  ball. 

2.  Brewing  :  A  kind  of  pump  usedin  brewing. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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3.  Coopering  :  A  drawing-knife,  with  a  hol- 
lowing blade. 

4.  Felting  :  A  machine  for  foltins  fibre  by  an 
Intermittent  rolling  action  upon  the  material, 
which  lies  upon  a  table,  and  is  kept  warm 
and  wet. 

5.  Leather:  A  machine  for  graining  morocco 
leather,  consisting  of  grooved  boxwood  rollers, 
fitted  in  a  frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  like  a  pen- 
dulum. 

6.  Mining:  A  riddle  or  sieve  shaken  verti- 
cally in  water,  to  separate  the  contained  ore 
Into  strata,  according  to  weight  and  conse- 
quent richness.     The  sieve  commonly  consists 
of  a  hoop  with  handles,  and  a  bottom  of  sheet- 
brass,  finely  perforated.     It  is  used  by  striking 
It  squarely  upon  the  water,   and  giving  it  a 
semi-rotation  simultaneously,  to  sort  the  pul- 
verised ore  according  to  gravity.    The  lighter 
portions  are  scraped  from  the  top,  and  the 
lower  stratum  removed  for  smelting  or  further 
concentration. 

7.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  double  and  single  block  tackle,  used 
for  such  jobs  as  holding  on  to  the  cable,  abaft 
the  capstan,  as  the  cable  is  heaved  in.    Also 
used  in  hauling  home  the  topsail  sheet  and 
other  similar  work. 

(2)  A  small  tackle  attached  to  the  bight  of 
another  rope,  to  increase  the  purchase. 

(3)  A  supplementary  sail  rigged  on  a  mast 
and  boom,  from  the  stern  of  a  cutter  or  other 
vessel. 

(4)  A  small  mast  erected  on  the  stern  of  a 
yawl. 

(5)  A  yawl. 

(6)  A  weighted  line  with  several  hooks,  set 
back    to  back,  dropped   suddenly    into    the 
water,  and  suddenly  jerked  upward  to  catch 
fish. 

8.  Pottery: 

(1)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolving 
mould,  on  which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped  ;  a 
potter's  wheel  ;  a  throwing  wheel. 

(2)  A  templet  or  former  which  is  used  in 
shaping  the  interior  of  a  crucible  or  other 
vessel  when  the  clay  is  upon  the  wheel. 

9.  Print.  :  A  contrivance  used  by  composi- 
tors to  keep  copy  in  position,  and  to  mark  the 
lines  they  are  setting. 

jigger-knife,  s.  A  drawing-knife  with 
a  blade  bent  at  one  end  and  curved  at  the 
other,  used  by  wheelwrights. 


(2)  s.      [See  def.]      A  corruption  of 
chigre,  or  chigoe  (q.v.). 

j^g7  -gered,  a.  [Eng.  jigger;  -ed.]  Suffering 
from  the  burrowing  of  the  jigger  or  chigre  (q.v.) 
If  This  word  is  often  used  as  an  imprecation, 
especially  in  the  West  of  England.  Davies 
(Supp.  Gloss.),  says,  "  the  expression  arose 
from  the  suffering  caused  by  the  chigoe  insect 
in  the  West  Indies."  An  alternative  etymol., 
suggested  by  the  common  use  of  the  word  in 
the  mining  districts,  is  from  JIGGER  (1),  II.  6. 

Jlg'-ging,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  ».     [Jio,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snbst..  :  The  act  or  process  of  dressing 

ores  in  a  jigger. 

jigging  machine,  s.    [JIGGER  (1),  II.  6.] 

Jig-gish,  a.    [Eng.  jig;  -fcfc.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jig  ;  resembling  or 
fitted  for  a  jig. 

"  The  coquet  therefore  I  must  distinguish  hjr  the 
musical  instrument  which  Is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  kitt.  that  is  more  jiggith  than  the  fiddle 
Itself."  —  Tatter,  No.  157. 

2.  Playful,  frisky. 

"  She  Is  never  sad,  and  yet  not  ./%r<«»  ;  her  conscience 
la  clear  from  gilt,  and  that  secures  her  from  sorrow." 
—  Habingtm  :  OcuKirti,  pt.  i. 

-gle,  v.i.  [Eng.  jig,  s.;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 
o  wriggle  or  skip  about. 

JigVgling,  a,  [JIGGLE.]  Wriggling  about; 
frisking. 

*Jig'-gum-b<»b,  *Jlg'-gam-b6'b.  ».  [Cf. 
THINGUMBOB]  A  knick-knack,  a  trinket,  a 
play. 

"  Mon  jigaambobf  :  Is  not  this  the  fellow  that  sworn 
Like  t.  Arj-f.  to  th'  shore  in  our  sea-service  ? 

Beaum.  *  Fltt.  :  Knight  nf  Haifa,  iv.  1. 

Jlg'-jog,  s  [A  reduplication  of  jo0  (q.v.).]  A 
jogging,  Jolting  motion. 


Jlg' 

T 


*  jig'-mak-er,  *  jigge-mak-er,  *.  [Eng. 
jig,  anil  maker.] 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  jigs. 

2.  A  ballad -maker. 

"  O  1  your  only  jigmaker.  What  should  a  man  do, 
but  be  merry?"— Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

jig'-pin,  s.     [Eng.  jig,  and  pin.] 

Min. :  A  pin  used  to  hold  the  turn-beams 
and  prevent  them  from  turning. 

ji-had',  je  had,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  holy  war 
proclaimed  by  the  Mussulmans  against  Chris- 
tians. The  Sheeahs  do  not  now  consider  it 
legitimate  to  do  this.  The  Sconces  reserve 
the  measure  for  great  emergencies.  Fanatics 
attempted  to  set  one  on  foot  ia  India  in  1877. 
Sheik  ul  Islam,  at  Constantinople,  proclaimed 
one  against  the  Russians  about  1877. 

Jill  (1),  s.     [GiLL.]    A  giddy  or  flirting  girl. 

"  Do  ye  snarle.  you  black  Jill  >  she  looks  like  the 
picture  of  America." — Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta, 
v.  L 

Jill-flirt,  s.  A  giddy  or  wanton  girl ;  a 
jilt. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  we  are  Infested  with  a  parcel  of 
Jill-Jlirtt,  who  are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of 
brave  men." — Guardian,  No.  26. 

*jill(2),  s.     [GiLL.]    A  metal  cup. 

JiT-let,  t.  [Eng.  jill;  -et.]  A  jilt,  a  giddy 
girl. 

11 A  JtOet  brak'  his  heart  at  last." 

Burnt :  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

Jilt,  *.     [A  contract  of  jillet.] 

1.  A  coquette  ;  a  woman  who  capriciously 
or  wantonly  allows  her  lover  to  indulge  hopes, 
and  then  deceives  him  ;  a  flirt. 

"  Nor  ask  I  vengeance  on  the  perjured  jilt, 
Tis  punishment  enough  to  have  her  guilt" 

Walsh :  Elegy ;  The  Petition. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

Jilt,  v.t.  &  i.     [JiLT,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trick  and  deceive  a  man  by 
flattering  his  love  with  hopes,  and  then  cast- 
ing him  off  for  another. 

"  Whence  arises  this  gloom,  this  uncommon  dejection? 
Are  you  jilted  ill  love  ?  "       Cambridge :  A  Dialojue. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  lead  on, 
and  after  cast  off  a  lover. 

"  She  might  have  learn'd  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  sham, 
Had  Covent.gardeu  been  at  Surinam." 

Congreve:  Oroonoko.    (Epil.) 

jim'-craok,  *.    [GIMCRACK.] 

jim'-crow,  «.  [Prom  the  burden  of  an  old 
song.] 

1.  An  implement  for  bending  or  straighten- 
ing rails. 

2.  The  jim-crow  planing-machine  is  furnished 
with  a  reversing  tool,  to  plane  both  ways,  and 
named  from  its  peculiar  motion,  as  the  tool  is 
able  to  "  wheel  about  and  turn  about."    The 
table  is  moved  endways  by  a  quick-threaded 
screw,  which  allows  the  driving  motion  to  be 
placed  at  the  end. 

jimcrow's  nose,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

Jim'  mcr,  s.    [GIMBAL.] 
jim'-my,  s.    [JEMMY.] 
jimp,  v.i.    [JUMP.]    To  jump. 

jimp,  a.  &  adv.    [GIMP.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Neat,  spruce,  handsome. 

B.  As  adv. :  Barely,  scarcely,  simply. 

Jimp'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jimp,  a.  ;  -ly.]  Barely, 
scarcely,  hardly. 

"  We  are  jimply  provided  for  in  beds."— Scott :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xxxvii. 

jimps,  ».  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  jimp,  a.] 
Easy  stays.  (Scotch.) 

"  But  Jenny's  jimpi  and  Jirkinet, 
My  lord  thinks  mickle  inair  upoii't." 

Burnt :  My  Lady'i  dawn. 

Jimp'-y,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  jimp,  a. ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Neat,  jimp. 

B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  tightly. 

jim'  -son,  s.    [A  corruption  of  Jamestown.] 

Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Datura  Stra- 
monium. 

Jin,  jinn,  s.  [Arab,  jinni  =  one  of  the  genii ; 
pi.  jinn  =  the  genii.] 

Muhammada.n  Mythol. :  One  of  a  race  of  genii 
said  to  have  had  for  their  male  progenitor  Jan, 
and  for  their  female  one  Marija.  They  differ 


from  man  in  their  nature,  their  font-,  and 
their  speech.  They  are  spirits  residing  in  the 
lowest  firmament,  and  have  the  power  of  ren- 
dering themselves  visible  to  man  in  any  form 
they  please.  The  bodies  they  assume  are 
material,  but  not  grosser  than  the  essence  of 
fire  and  smoke.  The  extent  of  their  knowledge 
is  unknown.  Their  character  is  good.  It  is 
not  a  jinn,  but  a  sheitan,  that  does  evil  deeds, 
(Ja/eer  Shurreef:  Moosulmans  of  India,  pp. 
324,  325.) 

Jin-gall',  s.    [GiNOAL.] 

jin'-gle,  *  gin-gel-en,  gin-glen,  *  gin- 
gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  formation  from 
jink,  itself  a  form  of  chink  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To   clink ;   to   sound    with    a  tinkling 
metallic  noise  ;  to  chink  ;  to  tinkle. 

"  Every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend." 

Byron :  English  Bardt  &  Scotch  Reviewrt. 

2.  To  correspond  in  rhyme  or  sound,  so  as 
to  catch  the  ear. 

"  From  sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jing. 
ling  street  ballads."— Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  make  rhymes,  possibly  doggrel. 

"  Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 
\jimjle  at  her."       Burnt :  To  John  Lapraik. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  tin- 
kling metallic  noise ;  to  tinkle. 

jin'-gle,  *  gin'-gle,  s.    [JINGLE,  v.] 

1.  A  tinkling  metallic  sound,  as  of  coins,  a 
chain,  &c. 

"  They  should  be  morris  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but 
they  have  no  napkins."— Ben  J 'onion :  Oyptiet  Jfeta- 
morphosed. 

2.  That  which  jingles  or  gives  out  a  tinkling 
sound ;  a  child's  rattle. 

"  If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  trifles  nntljintjles,  but  use  them  justly." 
— Bacon:  Estayi ;  Of  Plantations. 

3.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes, 
especially  when  the  verses  have  little  or  no 
real  merit. 

"  Every  pert  young  fellow  that  has  a  moving  fancy, 
and  the  least  jinyle  of  verse  in  his  head,  sets  up  for  a 
writer  of  songs."— Guardian,  No.  18. 

4.  Verse   of  an    ordinary,    indifferent,    or 
homely  nature ;  doggrel. 

"I ...  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme, 
I'  namely,  wettlin  jingle." 

Burnt :  Spittle  to  Dairt. 

5.  A  covered  two-wheeled  car.    (Ireland.) 

6.  (PI.)  A  popular  name  for  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Jih'-gler,  *  gin'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  jingl(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  jingles. 

"  I  had  spurs  of  mine  own  before,  but  they  were  not 
gtnglert."—Ben  Jonton  .-Every  Han  out  of  his  Humour, 
ii.  5. 

jin'-glmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [JINGLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  tinkling  or 
giving  out  a  tinkling  metallic  sound  ;  a  clink. 

"  Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells. 
True  to  tbe  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells." 

Coitper :  Tirocinium,  254. 

Jin'-g6,  s.  ft  a.  fA  word  of  doubtful  origin  ; 
by  some  considered  acorrupt.  of  St.  Gingoulph 
or  Gingulphus,  as  in  Barham's  Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends, by  others  from  Basque  Jingo  =  God.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  mild  oath. 

2.  One  of  that  party  in  England  which  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  Turks  in  the  Turco- 
Russian  war  of  1877-8.     In  this  sense  derived 
directly  from  the  refrain  of  a  song,  then  popu- 
lar at  music-halls,  of  which  the  two  first  lines 
ran  as  follows  : 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 

Hence,  one  clamorous  for  war;  one  who  ad- 
vocates a  "spirited  "  foreign  policy. 

"  He  is  a  more  pernicious  kind  of  Jingo  than  his 
predecessors."— Graphic,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

3.  An  imaginary  idol,   worshipped  by  the 
party  described  under  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jingoes  :  as,  a  jingo  policy. 

Jin' -go-ism,  s.  [Eng.  jingo;  -ism.]  The 
views  and  procedure  of  the  Jingoes. 

"  In  the  days  when  Jingoism  had  to  be  combated 
and  overcome."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  18,  1884. 

*  jink,  v.t.  <fe  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  elude  a  person  by  an  active 
movement ;  to  dodge. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   poi, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  cc  -  e.    cy  -  a.   <}u  s  krw 


jink— jobber 
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jink,  s.    [JINK,  v.]    A  quick  elusory  turn. 
If  (1)  To  jink  in  :  To  enter  a  place  suddenly. 

"  My  lord  couldiia  Uk  it  weel  your  coming  blinking 
and  jinttny  i;i,  iu  that  fasliiou."—  Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  i  xv. 

(2)  High-jinks.    [HIGH-JINKS]. 

Jlhk   er,   s.      [Eng.  jink  v.  ;   -er.]    One  who 

turns  quickly  ;  a  gay,  sprightly  girl;  a  wag. 

"That  day  ye  was  njinkrr  noble." 

Buna:  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

Jinn,  ».    [JIN.] 

Jinn  ec  (pi.  jinn),  s.  [Arab.,  Himl.,  &c.  = 
that  which  is  internal  or  unseen.]  [JiN.] 

Jln'-nJ1,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gin  =  engine.  For 
def.  see  etym.  and  compound.] 

jinny-road,,  s.  . 

Mining:  An  inclined  road  in  a  coal-mine, 
on  which  loaded  «irs  descend  by  gravity,  and 
draw  up  empty  ones.  Also  known  locally  in 
some  parts  of  England  as  a  jig-brow. 

*Jlp'-p6,  *.  [Fr.  jttpe  ;  cf.  jupon.]  A  sort  of 
waistcoat  or  stays  for  women. 

Jir'-ble,  Jair'-ble,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  spill  any  liquid  by  carelessly  moving  the 
bottle  containing  it.  (Scotch.)  (Scott  :  St.  Ro- 
nan's 


Jirk  I  net,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  jerkin  (q.v.).]  A 
sort  of  boddice  or  substitute  for  stays,  with- 
out whalebones,  worn  by  females. 

J6,  Joe  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  referred  by  some 
to  Fr.  joie  =  joy.]  A  sweetheart,  a  darling. 

"  I  cheated  the  leddy  for  your  clavers,  but  I  wasna 
gaun  to  cheat  my  joe.'—  Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

Jo  a  chim  ite,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  Joachim, 
Abbot  of  Flora,  iu  Calabria.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Fratricelli  (q.v.).  They  were 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215, 
and  by  that  of  Aries  in  12CO-1. 

Joan,  s.  [Female  proper  name,  from  John(q.v.).] 
Joan  silver-pin,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  name  for  the  Opium  Poppy  (Papa- 
ver  somntferum). 

Jo  an  -mte,  Jo-han'-nite,  *.  [For  etym. 
see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  John  Chry- 
Bostom,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  398.  He  was  deposed  in  403,  for 
his  reproof  of  sin,  and  banished  in  404.  The 
sect  became  extinct  about  A.D.  438. 

J6'-ar,  ».    [JOWAREE.] 

Jib  (1),  s.  &o.    [O.Fr.  job=a  mouthful.]  [GoB. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  occasional  petty  piece  of  work  of  any 
kind,  undertaken  for  a  stated  price. 

"  What  tool  is  thereto*  after  job  will  not  hack  T" 
Moore  :  Half  of  the  Tooli. 

2.  Anything,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
undertaken  for  a  fixed  sum  :  as,  The  engineer 
received  so  much  for  the  job. 

3.  Any  occurrence,  fortunate  or  otherwise  : 
as,  It  was  a  good  (or  bad)  job  for  him. 

4.  A  situation,  a  place  of  employment  :  as, 
He  has  got  a  good  job.    (Colloq.) 

5.  An  undertaking,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  or  some  public  body,  really  for 
one's  private  benefit.     (Often  applied  to  a 
piece  of  nepotism.) 

"  No  cheek  is  known  to  blush  or  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  A  job." 

Pope:  Euan*  on  Vriticim,  i.  104. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  collections  of  things, 
either  miscellaneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold 
together.     The  idea  conveyed  is  that  they  are 
disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice. 

2.  The  term  applied  to  anything  let  on  hire. 

"  Letting  him  h*vejnb  horses  for  £150  a  year."—  Mitt 
XdgewortH  :  The  Lottery,  ch.  I. 

f  (1)  To  do  the  job  for  one  :  To  kill  him. 

(2)  To  do  odd  jobs:  To  do  occasional  work  of 
a  petty  kind.    (Often  applied   to  the   more 
menial  offices  of  domestic  service.) 

(3)  To  do  a  thing  by  the  job  :  To  undertake 
and  do  work  at  so  much  for  the  whole  ;  to 
work  by  piecework. 

Job-lot,  s.  A  collection  of  things,  either 
miscellaneous  or  of  the  same  kind,  sold  to- 
gether, ostensibly  under  market  value  :  as,  a 
Job-lot  of  drapery,  a  job-tot  of  ties. 


Job  master,  s.  One  who  lets  out  car- 
riages or  horses,  contracting  to  keep  the  car- 
riages in  repair  and  to  change  the  horses  when 
required. 

Job-printer,  s.  A  printer  whose  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  small  quantities  of  mis- 
•ellaueous  work  ;  a  jobbing-printer. 

Job-watch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  watch  with  a  seconds  hand,  used 
in  taking  observations  to_obviate  the  necessity 
of  constantly  shifting  tlie  chronometer,  with 
which  the  watch  has  to  be  compared  imme- 
diately before  and  after  every  observation. 

Job-work,  s.  Occasional  work,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  constant  employment. 

"  For  every  description  of  job-work  so  ready." 

Moore :  Donkey  <*  hit  Panniert. 

J5b  (2),  s.  [Jos  (2),  v.]  A  sudden  blow  or 
thrust  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

If  The  word  nut-jnbber  is  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  nuthatch,  because  that  bird  breaks 
open  nuts  with  blows  of  its  bill. 

Job  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Jos  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  in  separate  portions ;  to  dis- 
tribute work  among  contractors  or  masters  ; 
to  sublet. 

2.  Tp  let  out  for  hire;  specif.,  applied  to 
horses  and  carriages. 

3.  To  engage  horse*  and  carriages  for  hire 
from  a  job-master. 

4.  To  buy  goods,  as  cotton  or  cigars,   in 
large  quantities,  often  by  the  cargo,  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  wholesale  dealers :   as,  He 
jobs  large  quantities  every  year. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  at  chance  work ;  to  undertake 
employment  of  a  menial  or  dishonourable  kind. 

"  Wanted— Authors  of  all  work,  to  job  for  the  season." 
Moore  :  Literary  Advertisement. 

2.  To  deal  in  scrip ;  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  broker. 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  job-master 
(q.v.)  :  as,  He  job*  largely  in  the  season. 

4.  To  hire  carriages  or  horses  from  a  job- 
master :  as,  I  shall  job  with  B. 

5.  To  do  work,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  really  for  one's  own  ;  hence,  to  per- 
form public  duties  with  a  view  to  one's  private 
advantage. 

"  And  judges^oft  and  bishops  bite  th«  town." 

Pope :  Moral  Euayt,  iii.  141. 

Jtfb  (2),  •Job-byn,  v.t.     [Ir.  &  Gael.  gob  =  & 

beak  or  bill ;  Wei.  gwp.] 

1.  To  strike  forcefully  and  suddenly  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  or  weapon. 

"  Jobbyn  with  the  bill    Rottro."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
or  weapon. 

Job  (3),  Jobe,  v.t.  [Etym.  uncertain.  Usually 
given  as  if  from  the  patriarch  Job,  in  allusion 
to  the  rebukes  he  received  from  his  friends, 
though  it  would  seem  probable  if  a  word  with 
this  meaning  were  derived  from  the  story  of 
the  patriarch,  it  would  take  the  form  of  the 
name  of  one  of  his  friends.  Against  this  view 
is  to  be  urged  the  comparative  easiness  with 
which  his  name  is  pronounced,  when  com- 
pared with  theirs.  Cf.  Notes  &  Queries,  June  21, 
1884,  p.  489.]  To  chide  sternly;  to  reprimand, 
to  scold. 

Job,  s.  [Heb.  31»«  (lyob);  Gr.  'Ici/S  (Kb)  =  a 
patriarch  notable  for  his  patience.]  [If] 

If  Tlie.  Book  of  Job : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  In  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  Job  stands  first  in  order  of  the 
poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is 
the  third  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  Psalms 
and  Proverbs  preceding  it,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  coining  next.  A  prologue  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
and  the  conclusion  (ch.  xlii.  7-17),  are  in  prose. 
The  rest  is  poetry,  and  of  a  very  high  order. 
In  the  historical  prologue  Job  is  introduced 
as  deeply  pious  and  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Satan  insinuates  that  he  is  pious  simply  be- 
cause God  has  bribed  him  to  be  so  by  means 
of  his  prosperity.  Remove  the  latter,  and 
the  former  will  also  depart.  Instead  of 
blessing,  he  will  curse  God  to  his  face.  To 
prove  the  falsity  of  thischarge,  Satan  is  allowed 
to  strip  Job  of  possessions  and  children,  and 
to  afflict  him  with  a  loathsome  disease.  The 
patriarch  bows  uncomplainingly  to  the  Divine 
decision,  while  the  piety  of  his  wife  breaks 


down  in  the  trial.  Job's  three  friends— Eliphaa, 
Bildad,  and  gophar— arrive  to  comfort  him, 
and  the  poeti  y  begins.  Job,  in  despair,  curses 
the  day  of  his  hjrth  ;  Elipliaz  replies,  and  Job 
makes  a  rejoinuer.  BiUlad  follows,  and  Job 
answers  him.  Zophar  next  speaks,  and  Job 
again  replies  (ch.  iii.-xiv.).  Each  of  the 
three  friends  speaks  anew,  Job  thrice  replying 
(xv.-xxi.).  Then  follow  Eliphaz  and  Job, 
Bildad  and  Job,  Zophar  remaining  silent.  A 
fourth  speaker,  a  young  man,  Elihu,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  reply  of  the  elder  three,  feels 
vehemently  moved  to  put  in  his  word,  and 
does  so  (xxxii.-xxxvii.).  All  the  four  pro- 
ceed on  the  erroneous  notion  that  whoever 
suffers  more  than  others  must  have  previously 
sinned  more  grievously  than  they  (Luke  xilf. 
1-5).  They  infer  that  Job  must  have  done 
so,  Job,  on  his  part,  having  long  since  been 
provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Miserable  comforters 
are  ye  all!"(xvi.  2).  [JOB'S  COMFORTER.] 
Jehovah  then  answers  the  patriarch  out  of 
the  whirlwind,  and  vindicates  his  conduct  and 
views.  Job  answering  in  deepest  abasement 
(xxxviii.-xlii.  6).  The  comforters  are  cen- 
sured, are  enjoined  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  are 
pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  Job,  to  whom 
are  born  exactly  the  same  number  of  children 
he  had  lost  (cf.  i.  2,  and  xlii.  13),  whilst  he  is 
granted  twice  the  possessions,  though  before  he 
"was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  earth." 
(Cf.  i.  3  and  xlii.  12.)  He  lives  140  years  after 
his  trial. 

The  book  of  Job  is  absolutely  unique  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  hero  is  not  a  Jew.  While 
the  name  Jehovah  is  used,  the  whole  history 
of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  chosen  people  is 
ignored.  The  author  seems  well  acquainted 
with  Egypt,  its  crocodiles  (xli.),  and  its  pyra- 
mids (?)  (iii.  14),  and  the  desert  with  its  os- 
triches (xxxix.  13-18),  its  wild  asses  (xxiv.  6, 
xxxix.  5-8),  and  its  too  successful,  tent-living, 
predatory  tribes  (xii.  6).  The  language  is 
Hebrew,  with  various  Aramaisms,  and  with 
a  faint  Arabic  tinge.  The  view  still  held  by 
most  commentators  is  that  the  book  is  very 
ancient,  and  its  author  probably  Moses.  If 
so,  then  it  is  intelligible  why  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  expressions  in  Job  and  in 
Genesis.  (Cf.  Gen.  ii.  23,  and  Job  ii.  5 ;  Gen. 
iv.  21,  and  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ;  Gen.  vi.  2, 
and  Job  i.  6,  &c.)  Others  place  it  about  the 
time  of  Solomon  or  that  of  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  ;  Renan  says  about  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Captivity.  Others  make  it 
even  later,  believing  that  the  personification 
of  the  evil  spirit  is  of  Persian  origin  (i.  6,  7, 12). 
The  Talmud  originated  the  view,  since  adopted 
by  various  Biblical  critics,  that  the  book  is 
only  a  parable.  But  against  this  view  may  be 
quoted  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  and  James  v.  11. 

Job's-comforter,  s.  A  false  friend,  who 
takes,  or  seems  to  take,  pleasure  in  attributing 
one's  misfortunes  to  one's  own  course  of 
action  whilst  pretending  to  sympathise.  Of 
course  the  allusion  is  to  the  severe  rebukes 
administered  to  Job  by  his  three  friends, 
which  forced  him  to  exclaim  "Miserable  com- 
forters are  ye  all "  (Job  xvi.  2). 

"  Your  ladyship  is  one  of  Job't-comfortert."— Swift: 
Polite  CotUKrtation,  iii. 

*  Job's-news,  s.    Bad  news. 

"  From  home  there  can  nothing  come  except  Job't- 
newt."— Carlyle  :  Fr.  Ken.,  pt  iii..  bk.  iiL,  ch.  iv. 

*  Job's-post,  s.  A  messenger  of  bad  news. 

"  This  Jvb'i-pott  from  Dumouriez  .  .  .  reached  the 
National  Convention."— Carlyle:  French  Ben.,  pt.  lit, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  Iv. 

Job's  tears,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  hard,  bony  seeds  of  a  grass, 
Coix  Lachryma.  [Coix.] 

job-a  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  job  (3),  v.  (q.v.) ;  -ation.} 
A  severe  scolding  ;  a  sharp  reprimand. 

IT  Of  the  orthography,  derivation,  and  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  as  opposed  to  a  fictive  jawba- 
tion,  G.  A.  Sala  (Echoes,  Sept.  0, 1884)  says  : 

"I  wrote  'jobation.'  because  the  word  means  a  long 
dreary  homily  or  reprimand,  and  has  reference  to  the 
tedious  rebukes  inflicted  ou  the  patriarch  Job  by  his 
too  obliging  friends." 

Job'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  job  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  occasionally ;  *ne 
who  depends  on  chance  work. 

2.  One  who  executes  repairs:  as,  a  watch- 
jobber. 

3.  One  who  lets  out  horses  and  carriages 
for  a  time ;  a  job-master. 

4.  One  who  purchases  goods  in  bulk,  and  is 
the  medium  of  their  distribution. 


toSJl,  bo^;  ptfut,  Jdwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,     ph     f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh&n.    -tion.    sion  -   shun;  tion,   sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  sb.ua.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  dfL 
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5.  One  who  deals  in  stocks  and  shares ; 
chiefly  in  composition,  as  a  ttoek^obbar. 

6.  One  who,    whilst  he  professes   to  serve 
Others,  seeks  his  own  ends  ;  an  intriguer  who 
turns  public  duty  to  private  advantage ;  one 
Who  undertakes  dishonourable  work  in  politics. 

"Some  hackneyed  jobber  in  boroughs."— Ifacaulay  : 
fuayi;  HaUam. 

•Jdb'-ber-niiwl,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  jdbarde  (Fr. 
jobard)  =  a  foolish  fellow,  and  nowl,  nole  =  a 
heart.]  An  intensely  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head. 

jSb'-ber-y,  *.  [Eng.  jobber;  -y.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  jobbing,  in  an  un  favourable  sense  ; 
political  corruption,  unfair  means  used  to  ob- 
tain a  desired  end,  either  in  public  or  private 
life. 

Job'  birig,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Jos  (1),  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

•         1.  A  term  variously  applied : 

(1)  To  one  who  confines  himself  to  small 
miscellaneous  work,  whether  as  an  employer 
or  journeyman  :  as,  a  jobbing  printer. 

(2)  To  one  not  in  constant  employment,  but 
Undertaking  odd  jobs  :  as,  a  jobbing  gardener. 

(3)  To  one  using  unfair  means  to  gain  a 
desired  end.    (Chiefly  of  public  life.) 

•  .  "  Congress  is  filled  wlth.#o66;n0  politicians."— Satur- 
day Renew.  Jan.  27, 1883,  p.  102. 

*J6c'-an-try,  s.  [Lat.  jo«ms(genit.  jocantis), 
pr.  par.  of  jocor  =  to  jest,  to  joke  (q.v.).]  The 
act  or  practice  of  jesting. 

Jock,  s.  [JOCKEY,  *.]  A  popular  contraction 
of  jockey. 

"  Nor  were  the  north-country  jockt  less  witty  on 
their  masters  than  their  steeds."— Doran  :  Menwriet 
o/Ourf  Great  To  win,  p.  13. 

Jock'-ey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  northern 
form  of  Jackeyj 'a  dimin.  of  Jack,  a  familiar  of 
John  (q.v.).  Littre  gives  the  first  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  has  passed  into  French,  as 
"a  young  servant,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  ride 
as  postilion."  For  another  view,  see  extinct 
under  JOCKEYISM.] 

1.  A  man  who  gets  a  living  by  riding  pro- 
fessionally in  horse-races. 

"  \U»  jockey  called  upon  him  to  make  his  final  effort." 
—Saturday  Review.  Aug.  5,  1882,  p.  180. 

2.  A  horse-dealer  ;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to 
buy  and  sell  horses. 

3.  A  cheat;  one  given  to  sharp  practice, 

Srobably  from  the  bad  reputation  of  horse- 
ealers. 

4.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Scotchman, 
from  their  calling  Jack,  Jock. 

Jockey-Club,  s.  A  club  for  regulating 
all  matters  connected  with  horseracing.  It 
was  established  about  A.D.  1758,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  nourish. 

J6ck'-ey,  v.t.    [JOCKEY,  *.] 

1.  To  deceive  in  trade ;  to  act  with  sharp 
practice  to  ;  to  cheat. 

2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against.    (Johnson.) 

3.  To  make  use  of  dishonest  measures,  such 
as  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  employed  by 
low-class   horse-dealers,    for   procuring    the 
passage  or  rejection  of  some  private  measure 
through  Parliament. 

Jock  ey  ism,  s.    [Eng.  jockey,  a. ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  jockey. 

"Jockeyttm  properly  means  the  management  of  a 
whip,  and  the  word  jockey  Is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  term  (chukni)  slUhtly  modified,  by  wlii.-li 
they  (the  gipsies)  designate  tlie  formidable  whips  which 
they  usually  carry,  and  which  are  at  present  in  general 
tue  among  horse-traffickers,  under  the  title  of  jockey- 
whips." — a.  Borrow,  in  Annandole. 

2.  Horsiuess. 

"  Exercising  his  conversational  talents  in  a  mixture 
of  slang  Kudjockeyum."— Lytlon :  Pelham,  ch.  Ixi. 

Jock  ey  ship,  s.    [Eng.  jockey ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  riding  horses  in 
horse-races ;  horsemanship. 

"  I  daresay  you  heard  what  Mr.  Elllstou's  idea  is  of 
repaying  me  my  jockeythip  I  "—Hatoley  Smart :  From 
Pott  to  f'mith,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  jockey  ;  one  whose  acts  resemble  those 
of  a  jockey  ;  the  character  or  position  of  a 
jockey. 

"  Where  can  at  last  hi»jocteythip  retire?" 

Camper  :  Convenation,  41». 

*Joc-«nde,  a.    [JOCUND.] 


fo-cose,  a. 

(q.v.).] 


[Lat.  jocosus,  from  jocus  =  a  joke 


1.  Of  persons  :  Humorous,  facetious  ;  given 
to  jokes  or  jesting. 

"  Even  made^'oco»e  allusions  to  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  he  stood."— Macaulay  :  Hut.  Kng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Of  things:   Containing   a  joke;    droll, 
amusing. 

J6-CO8e' -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jocose;  -ly.]  Jocu- 
larly, facetiously ;  in  a  jocose  or  humorous 
manner. 

"  I  had,  Indeed,  the  corporal  punishment  of  what 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  pleased  jocosely  to 
call  mounting  the  rostrum  for  one  hour."—  Pop*: 
Dunciad,  bk.ii.  (Prom  Curl.} 

jo-cose'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jocose;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocose  ;  merriment. 

*j5-CO-ser'-i-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  jocose,  and 
serious.]  Given  at  one  time  to  jocoseuess,  at 
another  to  seriousness ;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  mirth  and  sadness  ;  serio-comic. 

"  Or  with  the  merry  fellows  quaff, 
And  laugh  aluud  with  them  that  laugh ; 
Or  drink  &jocoteriout  cup 
With  souls  who  ve  took  their  freedom  up." 

(Ireen :  The  Spleen. 

*Jo-COS'-i-tjf,  s.     [Eng.  jocos(e);  -ity.] 

1.  Jocularity,  facetiousness,  waggery. 

2.  A  joke  ;  a  jocose  act,  story,  or  phrase. 

J5o'-te-leg,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Jacques  de 
Liege,  a  famous  cutler  of  that  city.]  A  large 
pocket-knife.  (Scotch.) 

"An"  gif  the  custook's  sweet  or  sour 
VfiUijoctelegt  tuey  taste  them." 

Burnt:  nallovieen, 

j6V-U-lar,  *  j6c'-U-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.  jocularis, 
from  jocu.lus,  dimin.  of  JOCKS  =  a  joke  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Addicted  to  jesting  ;  merry, 
facetious. 

2.  Of  things :    Merry,    sportive,   amusing ; 
embodying  a  joke. 

"  This  [the  mayor  of  Halgaver]  is  a  joculary  and 
imaginary  court,  wherewith  men  make  merriment  to 
themselves,  presenting  such  persons  as  go  slovenly  in 
their  attire,  4c."— Fuller ;  Worthiei ;  Cornwall. 

Joc-U-lar'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jocular ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocular ;  sportiveness,  merri- 
ment. 

"  The  strain  of  jocularity  which  in  one  place  obtains 
treats  and  p  itronage,  would  in  another  be  heard  with 
indifference."— Humbler,  No.  160. 

Joc'-U-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jocular;  -ly.]  In 
a  jocular  manner  ;  sportively,  jestingly. 

*  joc'-u-lar-y,  <*.    [JOCULAR.] 

*Joc'-u-lat-6r,  s.  [Lat.)  A  jester,  a  joker ; 
a  fool"  by  profession.  [J  JGGLEB.  ] 

*JOC'-U-la-t6r-Jr,  a.  [Lat.  joculatorins,  from 
joculator '—  a  jester.]  Uttered  in  jest ;  droll, 
merry,  humorous. 

joe  iind,  *  joc-onde,  a.  &  adv.  [0.  Fr.  jo- 
conde,  from  Lat.  juctindus  =•  pleasant  (orig. 
helpful)  ;  juvare  =  to  help.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Blithe,    cheerful;    free   from   care    or 
anxiety. 

"  While  their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime." 
Milton  :  tiamion  Agonitlet,  1,669. 

2.  Airy,  lightsome. 

"  Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring." 

Milton :  Comta.  173. 

3.  Sportive,  gay,  sprightly. 

"  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound." 

Milton  :  L' Allegro,  94. 

4.  Calculated  to  inspire  mirth. 

"  Heightened  as  with  vine,  jocund  and  boon." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  793. 

B.  As  adv. :  Blithely,  cheerfully. 
"How^ocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield." 

Gray :  Elegy. 

Jo'-cund'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jocund;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  jocund  ;  merriment, 
gaiety. 

Joc'-tind-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jocund ;  -ly.]  With 
jocundity  ;  blithely,  merrily,  gaily. 

joc'-und-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jocund;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  JOCUNDITY  (q.  v.). 

Joe  (1),  s.    [Jo.] 

Joe  (2),  Jo'-ey,  s.  [For  etym.,  see  def.]  A 
popular  name  for  a  fourpenny  piece,  probably 
a  derisive  allusion  to  Joseph  Hume,  M.P. 
(1771-1835),  who  is  said  to  have  strongly  re- 
commended that  coin  for  the  payment  of  cab- 
fares  for  short  distances. 

Joe  (3),  s.    [JOHANNES.] 

Joe  (4),  s.  [Shortened  for  Joe  Miller  (q.v.).] 
An  old  joke. 


Jo -el,  s.  [Heb.  isiV  (Yoel);  Gr.  'IwTJA.  (Joel)* 
Jo  is  a  contraction  of  Jehovah,  and  el  is  God. 
[EL.]  Joel,  therefore,  is  =  To  whom  Jehovah 
is  God — i.e.,  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog.  :  The  name  of  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, and  of  more  than  twelve  other  persons 
fa]  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam. 
viii.  23  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  35,  v.  12,  &c.) 

If  The  Book  of  Joel  : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  A  prophetic  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  written  by  Joel,  the  second 
of  the  minor  prophets.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel 
(i.  1).  Joel  seems  to  have  lived  in  Judah. 
The  main  object  of  his  book  is  to  counsel 
repentance,  in  connection  with  a  fearful  visita- 
tion of  locusts,  accompanied  by  drought, 
which  had  desolated  the  land  (ch.  i.,  ii.  1-12). 
Then  there  follows  a  prediction  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  be  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  with  celestial  revelations  to  young  and 
old  (ii.  28),  a  passage  which  St.  Peter  refers  to 
as  being  fulfilled  in  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  16-21.) 

The  date  of  Joel  is  doubtful.  He  has 
been  placed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (B.C.  878- 
838),  in  that  of  Uzziah  (809-75(5),  in  which 
case  he  was  a  con  tern  porary  of  Amos,  with 
whose  prophecies  several  verses  of  Joel  agree. 
(Cf.  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25,  with  Amos  iv.  6-9  ;  Joel 
iii.  4-6  with  Amos  i.  6-10 ;  Joel  iii.  16,  with 
Amos  i.  2,  and  ver.  18  with  Amos  ix.  13.) 
Others  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Jorain  (B.C.  893  or  892-883-4)  ;  or  in, 
that  of  Manasseh  (B.C.  699-644).  If  there  is 
a  reference  in  Joel  iii.  2  to  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  in  ver.  1  to  that  of  the 
two,  this  would  indicate  a  late  date,  as  the 
mention  of  the  Grecians  in  verse  6  perhaps 
may  do.  The  canonical  authority  of  Joel  has 
never  been  seriously  disputed. 

Joe  Mil'-ler,  s.  [From  Joseph  Miller  (1684- 
1738),  a  witty  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  about 
the  time  Congreve's  plays  were  fashionable.] 

1.  A  stale  jest.    The  compilation,  Joe  Miller's 
Jests,  published  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
supposed  author,  was  the  work  of  John  Mot- 
tley  (1692-1750),  but  the  term  has  been  used  to 
pass  off,  not  only  the  original  stock,  but  thou- 
sands of  jokes  manufactured  long  after  Miller 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement 
Danes.     (Gates.) 

2.  A  jest-book,  especially  one  in  which  the 
jokes  are  old,   and  the   wit    the  reverse    of 
sparkling. 

Joe  Mll'-ler-Ism,  s.    [Joe  Miller  ;  -ism,.} 

1.  A  stale  jest ;  a  flat  dull  joke. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  indulging  in  Jioe 
Miller's — i.e.,  of  making  or    retailing  stale, 
dull  jokes. 

Joe  Mil'-ler-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Joe  Miller;  -ize.] 
To  give  a  jesting  or  jocular  character  to  ;  to 
mingle  with  jokes  or  jests.  (Saturday  Review, 
in  Annandale.) 

Joe'-pye,  s.  [Proper  name  (?).]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

Joepye  weed,  s 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Eupatoriun 
purpureum. 

Jog,  *  jogge,  v.t.  &  I.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Wei.  gogi  —  to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  push  or  strike  lightly,  usu- 
ally with  the  hand  or  elbow,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  attention  ;  to  jostle. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  with  an  easy,  leisurely  pace,  la 
which  the  strides   resemble  jogs   or  shocks. 
(In  both  senses  usually  followed  by  on,  some- 
times by  over.) 

"  The  good  old  ways  our  tiretjogged  safely  o'er." 
Browning :  Paracelita,  iv. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 

3.  To  get  through  life  with  little  exertion 
and  less  progress. 

f  (1)  To  be  jogging :  To  start  on  a  journey ; 
to  take  one's  departure. 

"  You  may  be  jogging  while  your  boots  are  green." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iii.  Z. 

(2)  To  jog  one's  memory,  to  jog  one's  elbow: 
To  recall  to  the  memory  of  a  person  some 
duty  or  promise  apparently  forgotten. 

(3)  Jog-jog :  In  a  jogging  manner ;  slowly. 

"  For  then  the  farmers  come,  joy-jog, 
Along  the  miry  road." 

Covrper:  Yearly  Dittreu. 


Bite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


Jfig,  s.    [Joo,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  slight  push  or  blow,  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  attention. 

2.  Irregularity  of  motion,  caused  by  some 
obstruction. 

IL  Mech.  :  A  square  notch  ;  a  joggle  (q.v.). 
Jog-trot,  s.  k  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  slow  jogging  kind  of  trot  ; 
hence,  a  slow  routine  method,  generally  ob- 
stinately   adhered    to,  of  performing  daily 
duties. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Monotonous  ;   performed   by 
routine  ;   easy-going.      (Thackeray  :    English 
Humourists,  lect.  ii.) 

•Jog-e-lour,  s.    [JUOQLER.] 

•Jo'g'-ger,  s.    [Eng.  jog,  v.  ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  walks  or  moves  lazily,  heavily, 
or  slowly. 

2.  One  who  jogs  or  gives  a  sudden  push  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  attention. 

Joff-gle,  v.t.  &  i.     [Freq.  of  jog,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  communicate  an  un- 
steady, wavering  motion  to,  by  a  slight  sudden 
flush  or  shake  ;  to  jostle. 

2.  Carp.  :  To  unite  by  jogs,  or  mortise,  so 
as  to  prevent  sliding  apart. 

B.  fntrans.  :    To     move    with     unsteady, 
wavering  motion  ;  to  totter,  to  shake. 

Jdg   gle,  s.    [  JOGGLE,  v.] 

1.  Arch.  (PL):  Shoulders  on  a  truss-post, 
supporting  the  lower  ends  of  struts  or  braces. 

2.  Masonry  :  A  joint-piece,  or    dowel-pin, 
let  into  the  adjacent  faces  of  two  stones  to 
preserve  them  in  proper  relative  position.     It 
may  vary  in  form,  and  may  approach  in  its 
shape  either  the  dowel  or  cramp  (q.v.).     The 
stones  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  were  united 
by  oak-joggles. 

joggle-beam,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  built-beam,  the  parts  of  which 
are  joggled  together. 

joggle-joint,  s. 

Masonry  :  A  mode  of  uniting  the  stones  of 
•shlar  masonry. 

joggle-piece,  s. 

Carp.  :  The  upright  member  in  the  middle 
of  a  truss  ;  a  king-post. 

joggle-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  post  having  shoulders  to  receive 
the  feet  of  struts. 

joggle-truss,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  hanging-post  truss  with  one  post. 
joggle-work,  s. 

Masonry:  Work  in  which  the  courses  are 
secured  by  joggles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
slipping  on  each  other  ;  as  the  courses  of  an 
abutment  under  the  thrust  of  an  arch. 


-i,  jog--Ie,  *.    [Tooi.] 

Jo  han   na,  s.    [A  female  proper  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  masc.  Latin  name  Johannes.] 
Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  127]. 

*Jo    han    nes,   s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from   Gr. 

'Iwavnjs  (Idannes)  =  John.] 

tfumis.  :  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Old  gold   Portuguese  peca,  worth  about  36s. 


JOHANNES. 


It  is  so  called  from  the  representation  of  King 
John,  which  it  bears.  The  name  was  often 
contracted  into  Joe  or  Jo  :  as,  a  joe,  a  half-joe. 

"  Precisely  like  a  guinea  or  a  jo." 

Wolcot :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  132. 

Jo  han  nis  berg,  s.  [A  castle  near  Wies- 
baden, where  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine 
is  prepared  aregrown.]  A  Rhenish  wine  of  the 
finest  quality. 


5og— John 

Jo  han  nite,  i.  [Named  by  Haidiiiger  after 
Johaun,  who  discovered  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 
Min.  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  uranium  and 
copper,  of  emerald  to  apple-green  colour. 
Monoclinicin  crystallization ;  soluble  in  water. 
Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small 
crystals  associated  with  uruninite. 

Jo-han'-nlte,  a.  [Lat.  Johannes  =  John 
(see  def.)  ;  stiff,  -ite.]  Of  or  belonging  to  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Apostle  John,  or  any  teacher 
of  the  same  name. 

Johannite  Christians,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  same  as  Christians  of  St. 
John,    f  JOHN,  f  (1).] 

John  (1),  s.  [Gr.  'Imam)?  (loannes),  from 
Heb.  JjHi'  (Yohanan)  =  the  gift  of  Jehovah, 
the  name  of  ten  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xxv.  23,  1  Chron. 
iii.  15,  vi.  9,  10,  &c.  Cf.  also  |pji'  ( Yonatlian) 
=  given  by  Jehovah.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  name  of  four  [men  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  John  the  Apostle,    His  father  was  Zebe- 
dee  (Matt.   iv.   21),   his  mother    Salome  (cf. 
Matt,  xxvii.  56  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).    His 
father  was  a  fisherman  who  kept  hired  ser- 
vants (Mark  i.  20),  and  was  therefore  of  some 
position.     John  was  called  with  his  brother 
James  to  follow  Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  21).      His 
nature  was  that  sensitive  one  which  is  the 
temperament  of  genius,   eloquence,   passion, 
and  love.    In  the  first  three  gospels  he  figures 
as  Boanerges,  or  Son  of  Thunder  (Mark  iii.  17), 
and  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal  he  wished  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  village  of  the  Sama- 
ritans because  "  they  did  not  receive  "  Jesus 
(Luke  ix.  54).     In  the  fourth  gospel  the  loving 
elements  of  his  character  alone  appear.     He 
was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (Johnxx.  2). 
He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15,  16,  19,  28).    At 
the  crucifixion  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  he  took  her  to  his 
house  (John  xix.  27).    With  Peter  he  was  early 
at  the  sepulchre  (xx.   2-4).     After  the  resur- 
rection he  remained  at  Jerusalem  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  (Acts  iii. ,  iv.  ;  «f.  xv.  6  with  Gal. 
ii.  9.)    Tradition  asserts  that  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  there,  before  the  Latin  Gate,  plunged 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which  he 
was  supernaturally  delivered,  so  that  he  was 
a  martyr  in  will,  though  not  in  deed.     The 
Roman  Church  commemorates  this  circum- 
stance on  May  6,  under  the  title  S.  Johannes 
ante  Portam  Latinam.  It  is  also  said  that  when 
a  poisoned  chalice  was  given  him,  he  mad*  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  it,  and  the  poison  fled 
from  it  in  the  form  of  an  asp.    At  a  later  period 
he  was  banished  to  Patnros,  where  he  saw  the 
apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  i.  9).    Tradition  makes 
his  last  sphere  Ephesus,  where  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age.     [1f  2,  3,  4  ;  also  REVELATION.] 

3.  A  dignitary  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6. 

4.  John  Mark.     [MARK.] 

If  1.  Christians  of  St.  John,  Disciples  of  John : 
Ecclesiol. :  The  first  name  was  given  by 
Europeans  to,  and  the  second  assumed  by,  a 
Jewish  sect,  perhaps  descended  from  the 
Hemerobaptists  mentioned  by  early  Christian 
writers.  They  are  followers  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist rather  than  of  John  the  Apostle.  They 
live  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  especially  at  Bassora, 
and  arc  called  by  the  Orientals  Sabeans. 
2.  The  Epistles  General  of  St.  John: 
(1)  The  first  epistle  :  No  name  indicating 
authorship  appears  in  the  letter  itself,  but  the 
style  is  that  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  thirty- 
five  passages  are  nearly  the  same  in  each. 
The  external  evidence  for  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity  is  very  strong  Evidence  in  its 
favour  is  adducible  from  Polycarp,  Papias  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  ranked 
it  among  his  homologoumena,  or  books 
unanimously  accepted.  Scaliger  (1484-1558) 
believed  that  it  was  not  from  the  Apostle,  and 
was  followed  by  Lange  and  the  Tubingen 
school ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  Christians 
is  strongly  in  its  favour.  Its  date  has  been 
fixed  between  A.D.  70  and  96  or  100,  the  last 
being  the  most  probable.  The  epistle  treats  of 
love.  The  definition  "  God  is  Love,"  is  from 
iv.  16.  Its  opening  looks  like  an  assault  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Docetae  (q.v.).  The  verse 
(v.  7),  concerning  the  Heavenly  witnesses  is 
considered  an  interpolation. 
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(2)  The  second  epistle :  It  is  written  by  "  the 
elder"   to  "  the  elect  lady  and  her  <,1  ildren." 
The  external  evidence  for  it  is  much  weaker 
than  that  fur  the  first  epistle,  and  Eusebiua 
placed  it  among  the  antilogoumeua,  or  books 
not  universally  accepted.    Its  theme,  like  that 
of  the  first,  is  love,  but  love  does  not  require 
heretics  to  be  entertained. 

(3)  The  third  epistle  :  This  was  addressed  by 
"the  elder"    to    "the  well-beloved  Gains. 
The    domineering    Diotrephes    is   censured, 
Demetrius  commended.     In  point  of  evidence 
it  stands  like  the  second  epistle. 

3.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John : 

New  Test.  Cation.  :  The  fourth  gospel,  and 
distinct  from  the  others  in  various  resj>ecta. 
They  record  chiefly  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  ;  it  treats  of  His  labours  in  Jerusalem. 
Whilst  they  chiefly  illustrate  His  humanity,  it 
gives  special  prominence  to  His  divinity.  But 
there  are  resemblances  too.  The  family  of 
Bethany  figures  in  Luke  x.  38-42,  as  well  as  in 
John  :  the  last  gospel  records  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi  5-13),  as  do  the 
others  (Matt.  xiv.  15-21,  Mark  vi.  35-44,  Luke 
ix.  10-17).  So  also  the  crucifixion  aud  the 
resurrection  are  recorded  in  them  all. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  John  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
(cli.  v.  2,  ix.  7),  and  with  the  Jewish  feasts, 
which  he  carefully  records  (ii.  13,  vii.  2,  x.  22, 
&c.).  His  Greek  is  of  an  Hebraic  type,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  As 
the  author  tells  more  than  any  of  the  other 
three  evangelists  what  passed  within  the 
apostolic  circle,  presumably  he  was  himself  au 
apostle.  The  book  itself  does  not  name  its 
author  ;  the  nearly  uniform  voice  of  antiquity 
assigned  it  to  St.  John.  In  modern  times 
there  has  been  serious  controversy  on  the 
subject,  rationalists  maintaining  that  it  was 
penned  too  late  in  the  second  century  to  have 
emanated  from  St.  John,  who,  at  latest,  cannot 
have  lived  beyond  A.D.  100.  The  large  majority 
of  theologians,  however,  consider  it  of  earlier 
date.  On  the  one  hand  Papias,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  does  not  seem  to  have  known  it, 
though  he  was  bishop  of  Hieropolis,  near 
Ephesus,  where  it  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
published.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
abundant  testimonies  to  it  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  Thus,  Tatian  (106-171) 
quotes  it  often,  and  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
from  about  177,  does  so  eighty  times,  also 
perhaps  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  it  about  A. Dt 
150,  138  or  139,  or  147,  and  again  in  161,  pos- 
sibly Barnabas  and  Ignatius  earlier.  If  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  so  widely  diffused,  there  must 
have  been  a  prior  period  during  which 
acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been  spread- 
ing from  a  centre.  Hilgenfeld,  a  recent 
rationalistic  writer  (1875)  is  willing  to  grant  it 
as  early  a  date  as  132  to  140,  aud  another  one, 
Keirn  (1875)  as  130  A.D.  But  in  1868  Prof. 
Hofstede  De  Groot,  of  Groningen,  in  Holland, 
cited  from  Hippolytus  a  statement  that  the 
gnostic  Basilides,  whose  exact  date  had  Iwen 
unknown,  had  a  communication  from  Matthias 
the  Apostle,  whom  he  personally  knew.  If 
so,  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly quotes  the  Gospel  by  St.  John.  If 
Hippolytus's  statement  is  correct,  then  the 
gospel  by  St.  John  is  undoubtedly  a  produc- 
tion of  the  apostolic  era. 

4.  The  Book  of  Revelation  of  St.  John  th» 
Divine:  [REVKI.ATION,  1j.] 

John  a  nokcs,  John  at  the  oaks,  s, 
A  fictitious  name  formerly  used  iu  law  pro- 
ceedings. 

John  a  stile  s,  Jo  hn  a  t  th  e  s  t  iles,  s. 
A  name  used  like  John-a-noket  (q.v.). 

John  Bull.    [BULL.] 
John  Cheese,  s.    A  clown. 
John-crow  vulture,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  th« 
Turkey  Buzzard  (q.v.). 

John  crow's  nose,  s.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Phyllocoryne  jamaicensis.  [JiM  CROW.J 

John  Doe,  s. 

Law:  A.  name  formerly  given  to  the  ficti- 
tious lessee  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  mixed 
action  of  ejectment,  that  of  the  fictitious  de- 
fendant being  Richard  Roe. 

"  But  if  the  lessor  made  out  his  title  In  a  satisfactory 
manner,  then  judgment  and  »  writ  of  possession  were 
awarded  to  John  Doe.  the  nominal  plaintiff,  who  by 
this  trial  had  proved  the  right  of  John  Rogers,  hU 
supposed  lessor.  —Blactotone:  Comment.,  bit.  lii,  cli.7. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing- 
.-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.   ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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John-to-whit,  ». 

Ornith.  :  Vireosgloia  olisacea,  a  fly-catcher, 
•  native  of  the  West  Indies,  the  note  of  which 
is  like  John-to-whit.  (Ogilvie.) 

John  Trot,  s.    A  clown. 
John's-wort,  s.    [ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.] 
•f  5hn  (2),  s.     [A  corruption  of  Fr.  jaune.] 
John-dory,  s.    [DOREE.] 

John  £p  pie,  *.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  Eng.  apple.]  An  apple  useful  as 
retaining  its  freshness  for  a  long  time. 

"A  johnapple  ig  a  good  relished  sharp  apple  the 
spring  following,  when  incut  t-JJT  fruit  is  spent-' 
—Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

John'  me,  John-ny,  s.    [Dimin.  of  John.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  whalers  to 
Pygoscelis  tceniata,  a  kind  of  penguin  found  at 
Kerguelen  Island,  Ac. 

•John'-ny-cake,  s.  [Eng.  Johnny,  dimin.  of 
John,  and  cake.] 

1.  A  cake  made  of  maize  meal  mixed  with 
water,  and  baked  on  the  hearth.    (Amer.) 

2.  A  New-Englander.     (American.) 
John-son-ese',  s.    [From  Dr.  Johnson ;  suff. 

-ese.]  The  literary  style  or  language  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  ;  a  pompous,  inflated  style, 
much  affecting  the  use  of  classical  words. 

John -son'  -I  an,  n.  [From  Dr.  Johnson ;  adj. 
sufT.  -tan.)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Dr. 
Johnson  or  his  style;  pompous,  inflated. 

John- son' -1  an -Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Johnsonian; 
-ism.]  A  word  or  idiom  peculiar  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  a  style  resembling 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

John' -son- if m,  s.  [Eng.  Johnson;  -ism.] 
The  same  as  JOHNSONIANISM  (q.v.). 

John'-ston-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Greg  and 
Lettsom  after  Johnston,  who  analysed  it ;  suff. 
-Ue  (Mi».).] 

Min.  :  Now  shown  to  be  galena  (q.v.), 
mixed  with  free  sulphur. 

Join,  *  joign,  *  joyn,  v.t.  <fe  f.     [Fr.  joindre, 
from  Lat.  jungo,  from  the  same  root  as  Sansc. 
]faj  =  to  join,  and  Eng.  yoke.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  connect ;  to  attach  one  to   another 
ID  contiguity  ;  to  unite  one  with  another. 

"A  common  slave  (you  know  hliu  well  by  sight) 
Held  up  hU  left  Imnd.  which  did  flame  and  hum 
Like  twenty  torches  joined." 

tOtakap. :  Julius  Catar,  i.  S. 

2.  To  couple,  to  combine,  to  associate. 

"  In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together 
its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power."— Locke. 

3.  To  add. 


4.  To  unite  in  marriage. 


*  5.  To  give  in  marriage. 

"  Therefore  he  that  joi/neth  bis  virgin   In  matry- 
monye  doith  wel."—  Wyclif:  1  Cor.  vii. 

6.  To  unite  in  concord. 


7.  To  associate  or  attach  one's  self  to ;  to  be- 
come connected  with  ;  to  act  in  concert  with  ; 
to  become  a  member  of.  as,  To  join  the  army, 
to  join  a  society. 

*  8.  To  command,  to  enjoin. 

"They^oin  them  penance.'—  TyndaZe:  Worlu,  I. XL 

9.  To  engage  in.    [JOIN,  f  (1).] 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact; 
to  form  a  physical  union ;  to  coalesce ;  to 
unite  into  one. 

2.  To  adjoin  ;  to  be  adjacent. 

"Justus's  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue." — 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  be  or  become  associated,  as 
In  views,  partnership,  society,  marriag",  con- 
federacy, &c. ;  to  be  confederate  ;  to  be  leagued 
together. 

"  In  conclusion  they  would  join  to  make  war  on  the 
king."— Burnet :  Uitt.  Reform,  (an.  1542). 

4.  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter;  to  engage 
in  battle  ;  to  join  battle. 

"  Look  you,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  not  day."— Hhakeip.  : 
S  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 


IT  (1)  To  join  battle :  To  engage  in  hostile 
encounter.    (1  Samuel  iv.  2.) 
(2)  To  join  issue :  [Issue]. 

join,  «.    [JoiN,  v.]    A  joint,  a  junction. 

*  join  -  hand.  s.     Writing  in   which   the 
letters  are  joined  together  in  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  writing  in  single  letters. 

join' -ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Adjoining,  contiguous, 
adjacent 

"  The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong  .  .  . 
Was  evtujoinant  to  the  gardin  wall.'' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,068. 

Join'-der,  *  joyn-der,  s.    [Fr.  joindre.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  joining ;  con- 
junction. 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirmed  hy  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
II.  Law: 

1.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  things  in 
one  suit  or  action. 

2.  The  joining  or  coupling  of  two  or  more 
parties  as  defendants  in  one  suit. 

3.  The  acceptance  by  a  party  in  an  action 
of  the  challenge  laid  down  in  his  adversary's 
demurrer  or  last  pleading. 

*  joine,  v.t.    [JOIN,  v.]    To  enjoin. 

Join  er,  *  joyn-er,  s.  [Eng.  join,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  joins. 
IL  BuiUlng : 

1.  A  workman  whose  business  or  occupation 
is  to  construct  articles  by  joining  pieces  of 
wood  with  framings,  glue,  nails,  &c. ;  specif, 
one  who  constructs  the  woodwork  for  houses. 
[JOINERY.] 

"  A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line. 
As  smiths  swdjuiners  jierfect  a  design." 

Cowjier :  Conversation,  790. 

2.  A  wood-working  machine  for  doing  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  and 
thicknessing,  mortising,   tenoning  (single  or 
double),  cross-cutting  and  squa  ring-up,  groov- 
ing, tongueing,  rabbeting,  mitreing,  moulding 
and  beading,  chamfering,  wedge-cutting,  bor- 
ing, and  a  great  variety  of  other  operations. 

joiner's  chisel,  s.  A  thin-bladed  paring 
chisel. 

joiner's-clamp,  s.  A  carpenter's  tool 
used  i  n  gluei  ng  up  doors  and  other  wide  objects. 

joiner's  gauge,  s.  A  scribing  tool  to 
make  a  murk  on  a  board  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  latter. 

joiner's -plane,  s.  A  bench  plane  for 
facing  and  matching  boards. 

Join'-er-y,  *.  [Eng.  joiner;  -y.]  The  art 
or  occupation  of  a  joiner ;  specif,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  carpentry,  the  art  of  framing 
the  finishing  work  of  houses,  doors,  windows, 
shutters,  blinds,  cupboards,  hand-railing  of 
stairs,  balconies,  and  galleries,  mantelpieces 
(if  of  wood),  the  construction  of  permanent 
fittings,  and  the  covering  of  all  rough  timber. 

Joln'-ing,  *  joyn -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 
[JoiN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  uniting,  coupling, 
or  attaching  together ;  a  joint. 

"  All  was  of  stone  of  berile  .  . 
Without  ]>eccs  orjai/nings." 

Cltaucer  :  Uouse  of  Fame,  bk.  lit 

joining  -  hand,  s.  The  same  as  JOIN- 
BAND  (q.v.). 

Joint,  *  joynt,  *  joynte,  s.  <fc  a.    [O.  Fr. 

joinct  (Fr.  joint),  properly  the  pa.  par.  of 
joindre  =  to  join,  from  Lat.  jungo,  pa.  par.  of 
junctus ;  Sp.  &  Port,  junta;  Ital.  giunta.] 

*  A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  junction  or  mode  of  joining  parts  in  a 
structure  ;  the  place  or  part  where  two  sepa- 
rate things  are  joined,  either  so  as  to  permit 
motion  in  the  things  joined  or  not ;  a  junc- 
tion, an  articulation,  a  hinge. 

"  In  laying  on  the  lack  upon  good  and  fiue-joyned 
work,  they  frequently  siKiil  thejoyntt,  edges,  or  corners 
of  drawers  or  cabinets.  —Daminer  :  Voyaget  (an.  1088). 

*2.  A  limb. 

3.  One  of  the  larger  pieces  into  which  a 
butcher  cuts  up  a  carcass. 

4.  A  place  of  resort  for  secret  or  illicit  pur- 
poses; as,  a  tramps'  joint,  an  opium  joint,  &c.  ( U.S.) 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat :  A  joint,  or  articulation,   may  b* 
defined  to  be  the  union  of  any  tw<>  s  Amenta 
of  an  animal  body,  through  the  intervention 
of  a  structure  or  structures  different  from 
both.  (Todd  <£  Bowmann:  Phys.  Anat.,  i.  131.) 
The  different  kinds  of  joints  may  be  thus 
classified  :    1.   Synarthrosis  :    (1)  Suture,   (2) 
Scliindylesis,    (3)   Gomphosis,  (4)   Amphiar- 
throsis.    2.  Diarthrosis  :  (1)  Arthrodia,  (2)  En- 
arthrosis,  (3)  Ginglymus,  and  (4)  Diarthrosis 
rotatorius.    The  terms  Symphysis,  Synchon- 
drosis,  Syneurosis,   Syssarcosis,  and  Menni- 
gosis,  formerly  applied  to  joints,  are  now  di»- 
carded.     [See  all  these  words.] 

2.  Arch. :  The  surface  of  contact  between 
two  bodies,  joined  and  held  together  by  means 
of  cement,  mortar,  &c.,  or  by  a  superincum- 
bent weight. 

3.  Bookbinding:  The  lateral  projection  of 
the  back  to  correspond  to  or  cover  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sides. 

4.  Hot.  (PL) :  The  places  at  which  the  pieces 
of  a  stem  are  articulated  together. 

5.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  securing  together  the 
meeting  edges  of  wooden  structures ;  the  place 
where  one  piece  of  timber  is  united  to  another. 
The  straight  joint  is  where  the  edges  make  a 
butt-joint,    being  planed  straight.     Timbers 
are  generally  joined  by  mortises  and  tenons,  or 
by  straps  and   Iwlts.     The  various  kinds  of 
joints  are  named  according  to  their  forms  and 
uses,  thus  : 

(1)  A  butting  joint,  in  carp.,  is  one  in  which 
the  fibres  of  one  piece  are  perpendicular  to 
those  of  the  other;  in  machinery,  one  in  which 
the  pieces  meet  at  right  angles. 

(2)  A  bevel  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  joint  is  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  one  piece 
and  oblique  to  those  of  the  other. 

(3)  Dove-tail  joint.     [DOVETAIL.] 

(4)  A  longitudinal  joint  is  one  in  which  the 
common  seam  runs  parallel  with  the  fibres  of 
both. 

(5)  A  mitre  joint,  one  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  matching  pieces  in  a  frame,  the  parts  unit- 
ing on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle,  which  is 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  one  of  90°. 

(6)  A  square  joint,  one  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  joint,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  0119 
piece,  aud  parallel  to  those  of  the  other. 

(See  also  mortise,  rabbet,  scarf,  tenon,  uni- 
versal joint,  &c.)  Other  joints  are  known  by 
some  peculiarity  of  finish  or  application,  as 
bracket,  chamfered,  covering,  diamond,  fron- 
tal, plain,  side,  suspended  joints. 

6.  Geol. :  A  natural  fissure  or  line  of  parting 
traversing  rocks  in  a  straight  and  well-deter- 
mined line,  often  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  stratification.    If  in  a  quarry  a  sufficient 
number  of  joints  cross  each  other,  the  rock 
is  broken  up  into  symmetrical  blocks,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  labours  of  the   men 
employed.     The  faces  of  the  joints  are  gener- 
ally smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  sur- 
face of  true  strata.    The  partings  which  divide 
columnar  basalt  into  prisms  are  joints.    The 
spaces  between  two  joints  show  no  tendency 
to  split  indefinitely,    thus    distinguishing  it 
from    slaty  cleavage.     [CLEAVAGE.]     (L  ell.) 
Rutley  considers  jointing  due  to  the  consoli- 
dation  either  of   sediment  by  drying  or  of 
eruptive  matter  by  cooling.    This  makes  them 
so  contract  as  to 

produce  fracture 
alf-nig  more  or  less 
parallel  lines. 

7.  A/os'wry :  The 
face  -joints   of 
voussoiis    are 
those    which   ap- 
pear on  the  face 
of  the  arch.    The 
vertical    joint    is 
between  stones  of 
the  same  course. 
The   horizontal 
joint   is   between 

courses.  The  coursing-joint  is  the  joint 
between  the  courses  of  voussoirs.  The 
heading-joint  is  that  between  two  vous- 
soirs in  the  same  course.  The  flush-joint 
is  filled  up  to  the  face  by  pointing  with 
mortar. 

8.  Plumbing:    The  sheets  of  sheet-metal 
roofing  are  joined  by  a  drip-joint  or  a  flashing- 
joint  in  cases  where  they  are  not  soldered. 
A  flush-joint  or   jump-joint  is  a   butt-joint 
covered  with  a  plate  ou  the  inner  side,  called 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rul3.  full:  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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the  butt-plate.  In  a  lap-joint  the  pieces  over- 
'  lap  each  other. 

9.  Rail.  Eng. :  The  place  where  the  ends  of 
two  rails  meet,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
joined. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Joined  together,  coupled,  united. 

"  Of  Inxlies  MUCH  in  special! 
With  foure  tpirittfjoynt  wlthall." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  IT. 

2.  United  ;  combined  ;   acting  together  or 
In  combination 

**  In  a  war  carried  ou  by  the  joint  force  of  BO  many 
nations,  France  could  send  troops."— Addiion.  (Todd.) 

3.  Associated,  connected. 

"  From  a  joint  connexion  and  unavoidable  coherence 
of  which  propositions  one  with  another,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, that  it  is  not  weakness  but  want  of  conscience." 
—South:  Sermont,  vol.  iii..  ser.  6. 

4.  United  or  associated  in  the  same  profes- 
sion ;  having  an  interest  in  common. 

"  Pride  then  wa«  not :  nor  art*,  that  pride  to  aid  : 
Han  wallt'd  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade." 
Pope:  Euny  on  Man,  iii   152. 

5.  Shared  in  common  by  different  persons. 

"  Entertain  no  mure  of  it, 
Thau  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all." 

Shaketp.  •'  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  2. 

6.  United  ;  continuing  or  lasting  together. 

"Settled  on  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and 
•eparate  lives."—  Macaulay:  II M.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

H  Out  of  joint : 

1.  Lit. :  Luxated,  dislocated. 

"Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint."— Genait  mill.  S5. 

2.  Fig. :  Thrown  into  confusion  or  disorder ; 
«Usordered. 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite  1 
That  ever  1  was  born  to  set'it  right." 

Shaketp.  •  Hamlet,  1.  5. 

*  joint-ache,  'joint  ach,  .-• 

Sot. :  Rottenness  manifesting  itself  at  the 
Junction  of  the  branches,  and  caused  by  the 
age  of  the  tree  (?). 

"  No  trees  are  exempt  from  the  worme,  the  blasting, 
and  the  joi,>t-<ich."—r.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

Joint  ac  ions,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Actions  in  which  several  persons  are 
so  equally  concerned  that  one  cannot  sue  or 
be  sued  without  the  others. 

Joint  chair,  s. 

Railway :  A  chair  which  supports  the  ends 
Of  abutting  rails. 

Joint  coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  universal  joint  for  coup- 
ling sections  of  shafting. 

*  joint-evil,  s. 

Path. :  Evil  or  disease  of  the  joints  ;  specif., 
one  that  gives  them  undue  prominence. 

Joint  fastening,  s. 
Railway  :  A  fish-bar  or  other  means  of  lock- 
ing the  adjacent  ends  of  two  rails. 

joint-flat,  --. 

Law:  A  fiat  issued  against  two  or  more 
tnuling  partners  by  a  common  creditor. 

joint-file,  s.  A  small  file  without  taper, 
and  circular  in  its  cross-section.  It  is  used 
for  dressing  out  the  holes  for  the  joint- wire  in 
anuff-boxes,  &c.,  and  in  preparing  the  aper- 
tures for  the  pintles  of  hinges. 

Joint  fir,  s. 

Bot.  (PI.)  :  The  order  Gnetacese  (q.v.). 

joint-heir,  *.  An  heir  having  a  joint  in- 
terest with  another. 

.    joint-hinge,  s.  A  strap-hinge.  [HINGE,  s.] 

*  joint-labourer,  *.    A  fellow-labourer. 
joint-like,  a.  Resembling  joints ;  jointed. 

"  It  [knot-grassel  is  both  hay  and  provender,  the 
Joint-like  knuts  whereof  will  fat  twine."— FuUer : 
WortKiet;  H'iltihire. 

joint-obligant,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  ]>erson  tinder  the  same  obliga- 
tion as  another  to  do  something  specified. 

joint-pipe,  s. 

Gas :  A  short  section  of  pipe,  forming  a  con- 
nection between  two  lengths,  and  usually 
liaving  threaded  sockets  into  which  the  parts 
are  screwed  ;  a  socket. 

Joint-pliers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  adapted 
for  siicuring  the  joints  of  compasses  andsimilar 
instruments  ;  also  pliers  by  which  the  hinge- 
ing  of  watch-cases  is  effected. 

*  joint-racking,  a.    Causing  pain  in  the 
joints.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  488.) 


*  joint-ring,  s.    A  ring  jointed,  so  as  to 
consist  of  two  equal  parts. 

"  Marry.  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for*  joint-ring. 
nor  for  measures  of  lawu,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats, 
nor  caps."— Shatxp. :  Othello,  Iv.  a. 

Joint-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  curved  work- 
ing face,  used  in  making  the  joints  of  com- 
passes and  other  similar  work. 

•Joint-servant,  *.    A  fellow  servant. 

"  I  took  him. 

Made  him  joint-tenant  with  me,  gave  him  way 
In  all."  Mafeup. :  t'oriolaniu.  v.  5. 

*  jolnt-Bick,  a.     Suffering  from  pain  in 
the  joints. 

Joint-Stock,  s.    Stock  held  in  common. 

Joint-stock  company  :  A  company  or  associa- 
tion of  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  some  business  or  under- 
taking, in  which  the  shares  of  each  member 
are  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  partners. 

Joint-stool,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stool  made  with  jointed 
parts  ;  a  folding  stool. 

"  Joint-ttoolt  were  then  created  ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood :  three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab."  Cowper :  Task,  i.  19. 

2.  Engin. :  A  block  holding  up  the  ends  of 
parts  which  belong  in  apposition,  as  railway 
metals,  ways  of  vessels,  &c. 

joint-tenancy,  s. 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  Is  where  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  granted  to  two  or  more  persons,  to  hold  in 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  Its 
creation  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise 
by  which  the  tenants  claim  title ;  for  this  estate  can 
only  arise  by  purchase  or  grant,  that  is,  by  the  act  of 
the  parties,  and  never  by  the  mere  act  of  law.  Joint- 
tenants  must  have  one  and  thr  same  interest.  One 
cannot  be  entitled  to  one  per  i  of  duration  or  quan- 
tity of  interest  in  lands,  and  .he  other  to  a  different ; 
one  cannot  be  tenant  for  life,  mid  the  other  for  years  ; 
one  cannot  be  tenant  in  fi  :,  and  the  other  in  tall. 
They  must  also  have  an  unity  of  title  ;  their  estate 
must  be  created  by  one  and  the  same  act.  Joint-ten- 
ancy cannot  arise  by  descent  or  act  of  law.  but  merely 
by  purchase,  or  acquisition  by  the  act  of  the  party  - 
and,  unless  that  act  )>e  one  and  the  same,  the  two 
tenants  would  have  different  titles  ,  and  if  they  had 
different  titles  there  would  be  no  jointure.  There 
must  also  be  an  unity  of  time ;  their  estates  must  be 
vested  at  one  and  the  same  period,  as  well  as  by  one 
and  the  same  title.  As  in  case  of  a  present  estate 
made  to  A  and  B  ;  or  a  remainder  iu  fee  to  A  and  B 
after  a  particular  estate ;  in  either  case  A  and  B  are 
Joint-tenants  of  this  present  estate,  or  this  vested 
remainder  Lastly.  Injoint-tenancy  there  must  be  an 
unity  of  possession ;  for  joint-tenants  are  said  to  be 
seised  per  my  et  per  tout,  by  the  moiety  and  by  all : 
that  is,  they  each  of  them,  have  the  entire  possession 
as  well  of  every  parcel  as  of  the  whole."— Blackttone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

joint-tenant,  s. 

Law :  One  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint- 
tenancy. 

joint-wire,  «. 

Watchmaking :  The  tubular  wire,  sections 
of  which  form  the  joints  of  watch-cases, 
lockets,  &c. ;  a  piece  is  hard  soldered  to  each 
leaf,  and  a  solid  wire  runs  through  to  form 
the  pintle.  It  is  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  steel 
wire,  one  end  being  tapered  oft*  with  a  file,  so 
that  the  tube  and  wire  are  grasped  together 
by  the  dogs  and  drawn  after  the  manner  of  a 
solid  wire. 

*  Joint-worm,  *. 

Zool. :  The  tape-worm  (q.v.). 

joint,  *Joynt,  v.t.  &  i.  [JOINT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  form  in  joints  or  articulations;   to 
articulate. 

"  The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion,  and 
furnished  with  several  muscles."  —  Jtay  :  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  To  unite  by  one  or  more  joints ;  to  join 
together ;  to  unite. 

"  Branches  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall 
after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly 
grow."  ~  Shaketp. :  Cpmbeline,  v.  4. 

*  3.  To  unite  closely,  to  combine,  to  league 
together. 

"  Jointiny  their  force  'gainst  Csssar." 

Shakesp  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

4.  To  divide  or  cut  into  joints  or  pieces ;  to 
separate  the  joints  of. 

"  About  cutting  it  up,  quartering,  jointing,  seething 
and  resting,  he  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  night"— 
P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  414. 

II.  Carp.  £  Join. :  To  plane  and  prepare  the 
edges  of  timbers. 

B.  Tntrana. :   To   unite  or  coalesce  as  by 
joints  or  parts  fitting  into  each  other. 


joint  ed,  *  joynt  ed,  a.    [Eng.  joint;  -«&] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Full  of  joints  or  knots;  knotty. 

"  Three  cubits  high  thejoinltd  herbage  shoots.* 


2.  Provided  or  formed  with  joints. 

"  Twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  Jointed  plat* 
Oiive  entrance."        Popf  :  Oonur  ;  Iliad  xxil.  ««. 

3.  Having  joints  or  limbs. 

"Being  nimbler  joynted  than  the  rest" 

Spenter:  Jtuiopotm** 
H.  Botany: 

1.  Separating  nearly  or  even  falling  to  piece* 
at  the  joints  ;  as  the  legumes  of  Ornithopiu 
or  the  leaflets  of  Guilandina  Bonduc. 

2.  Looking  as  if  it  possessed  joints,  as  the 
stem    and     leaves     of    Juncus     articulatv*. 
(Lindley.) 

jointed  ferns,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  The  order  Equisetaoese  (q.v.). 

jointed  microscope,  s.  A  pocket  mi- 
croscope in  which  the  handle  and  lens-holder 
shut  down  against  the  slide  on  which  tha 
object  pliers  are  adjustable. 

J6int'-6d-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jointed;  -ly.]  In  a 
jointed  manner;  with  joints. 

joint  -er,  s.     [Eng.  joint;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  joint*. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Masonry: 

(1)  A  tool  for   filling  the  mortar   cracks 
between  courses  of  bricks.    A  pointing  tool. 

(2)  A  tool  for  marking  the  mortar-joints. 

2.  Coopering  :  The  stave-jointer  is  a  large, 
stationary  plane  on  which  the  edges  of  tha 
staves  are  worked.     The  heading-jointer  has 
a  straight-edged  bit.     The  backing,  or  side- 
jointer,  otherwise  called  the  over-shave,  has  a 
concave-edged  bit,  and  is  used   for  dressing 
the  backs  of  staves.     The  inshave  has  a  con- 
vex-edged bit,  and  is  used  for  dressing  tha 
inner  faces  of  staves. 

3.  Build.  :  A    bent  strip  of  iron  inserted 
into  a  wall  to  strengthen  the  joint. 

jointer-plane,  s. 

Coopering  : 

1.  A  plane  five  or  six  feet  long,  its  lower 
end  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  its  upper 
end  supported  upon  a  prop,  the  inclined  sola 
being  presented  upward  for  the  staves,  which 
are  jointed  thereon. 

2.  A  jointing-plane  (q.v.). 

Joint  ing,    "joynt  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *«. 

[JOINT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partlcip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  joining 
with  a  joint. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  operation  of  producing  joints 
in  rocks  ;  the  joints  thus  produced.    (Rutley.) 
[JOINT,  A.  II.  6.] 

jointing-plane,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  plane  with  a  long  stock,  used  to 
true  tlie  edges  of  boards  or  staves  which  ara 
to  be  accurately  fitted  together.  It  is  2ft.  6in 
long,  and  the  work  is  called  shooting  the  joint* 

Jointing-rule,  s. 

Bricklaying  :  A  straight  rule  about  six  feet 
long,  used  by  bricklayers  in  marking  with 
white  paint  along  each  joint  of  the  brickwork. 

joint  -less,  a.  [Eng.  joint  ;  -lets.]  Without* 
joint  ;  having  no  joint. 

joint-1^,  *  joynt-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  join*  ;  -1*1 

1.  In  a  joint  manner  or  state  ;  together. 

"  The  which  I  doe  dedicate  joyntly  unto  yon  tw» 
honourable  sisters."—  Spenter  :  foure  Hfm.net.  (DedL) 

2.  In  common,  in  company. 

"  Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow." 
Shaketp.  :  Rttpv  of  Lucrect,  l,gML 

*  joint  ress,  -joint  uress,  s.  [Eng. 
jointur(e);  -ess.]  A  woman  possessed  of  a 
jointure  ;  a  dowager. 

"  The  imperial  jointrett  to  this  warlike  state.  ' 

Snakttp.  :  Hamlet.  L  «. 

Joint'-ure,   *Joynt-er,  s.    [O.Fr.  joinctun 

(Fr.  jointure),  from  Lat.  junctura,  from  juno- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join.] 
*1.  Ord.  Ising.  :  A  joining,  a  joint. 

"  Crist  cure  heed  of  whom  al  the  bodi  sett  togidra 
and  houndun  togidre  bi  ech  jointure  of  undirwruyn*>" 
—  WytHffe:  Effetiet.  ch,  IT. 


.  ix>y;  polit,  Jdwl;  cat,  96!!.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  C, 
-tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$ion,  -sioa  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  dfl. 
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jointure— Jonath  an 


2.  Law:  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements 
settled  upon  a  woman  in  consideration  of 
marriage,  and  which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her 
husband's  decease. 

"Thejoynture  or  aduancement  of  the  ladie  [Kather. 
luej"— Bacon:  Itenry  VII.,  p.  204. 

Joint'-ure,  v.t.  [JOINTURE,  s.]  To  settle  a 
jointure  up. 

•Joinf-ure-less,  d.  [Eng.  jointure;  -less.] 
Without  a  jointure  ;  having  no  jointure. 

"  The  worthiest  let  him  take 
Alljointurelets  to  Pcleiis'  court." 

Chapman  :  Homer :  Iliad  ix.  160. 

•Joint-u-ress,  s.    [JOINTRESS.] 

Joint  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  joint,  and  weed.] 

Sot. :  An  American  name  for  Polygonum, 
articulatum. 

foist,  *joyste,  *  giste,  *gyst,  *gyste, 
*  Kyyste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  giste  (Fr.  gite)  —  a  bed, 
couch,  or  joist,  from  O.  Fr.  gesir  —  to  lie,  to 
lie  on.] 

Carp. :  A  horizontal  timber  supporting  a 
floor  or  ceiling,  one  or  both.  Single  flooring 
is  formed  with  joists  reaching  from  wall  to 
wall,  where 
they  rest  on 
plates  of  tim- 
ber built  into 
the  brick- 
work. The 
floor  -  boards 
are  nailed  on 
the  upper 
edges  of  the 
joists,  whose 
lower  edges 
receive  the 
lath-'ng  and  JOISTS. 

plastering   of 

the  ceilings.  Double  floors  are  constructed 
with  stout  binding-joists,  a  few  feet  apart, 
reaching  from  wall  to  wall,  and  supporting 
ceiling-joists,  which  carry  the  ceiling,  and 
bridging-joists,  on  which  are  nailed  the  floor- 
boards. When  the  main  timbers  of  the  floor 
are  girders  which  rest  on  the  wall-plates 
and  support  the  binding-joists,  the  floor  is 
called  a  framed  floor.  The  binding-joists  sup- 
port the  bridging-joists  and  ceiling-joists  as 
before.  The  trimming-joists  are  short  joists 
Into  which  trimmers  are  mortised.  Trimmers 
are  pieces  around  a  fire-hearth  or  a  hatchway, 
where  the  continuity  of  the  joists  is  broken. 
[TRIMMER.] 

"  TkejoitH  and  plaukes,  made  of  flrre  and  larch,  are 
Tery  strong  to  beare  a  great  weight."—/1.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  XT!.,  ch.  xlii. 

Joist,  v.t.  [JoisT,  s.]  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
joists. 

Joke,  s.  [Lat.  jocus;  Sp.  juego;  Ital.  gioco; 
Fr.  jeu.] 

1.  Something  said  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  laughter  or  merriment ;  a  jest ; 
raillery. 

2.  Something  not  real ;  something  not  done 
in  earnest  or  seriously  meant. 

If  In  joke :  In  jest ;  not  in  earnest,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  laughter  or  merriment ; 
not  seriously  meant. 

Joke,  v.t.  &  t.    [JOKE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  jokes ;  to  jest ;  to  be 
merry. 

"  He  laughed,  shouted,  Joked,  and  swore  in  such  a 
wav  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to 
night."— M icaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Trans. :  To  crack  jokes  upon ;  to  jest 
upon ;  to  rally. 

jok'er,*.  [Eng.jok(e); -er.]  One  who  cracks 
jokes;  a  jester,  a  merry  ffllow.  Also,  in  card 
games,  an  extra  card  which  is  always  a  trump 

aud  generally  the  highest. 

•Joke'-smlth,  s.  [Eng.  joke,  and  smith.]  A. 
manufacturer  or  maker  of  jokes. 


JOk' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.     [JOKE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  jesting ; 
a  jest. 

Jdk'-Ing-lJf,   adv.    [Eng.  joking ;  -ly.]    In  a 
joking  or  jesting  manner ;  jestingly. 

*Jdk-Ish,  a.     [Eng.  jok(e);   -ish.]     Jocular, 
jesting. 


jole,  s.     [Jowu] 

1.  The  face  or  cheek.    (Only  used  in  the 
phrase  cheek  by  jole.) 

"  Follow  !  nay,  I  will  go  with  thee  cheek  byjoJ-e." 
Shaktsp.  :  .\..dtummer  Xight't  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish,  the  beak  of  a  bird,  &c. 
"  Red-speckled  trouta,  the  salmon's  silver  jole, 

The  jointed  lobster."  Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  415. 

*  jole,  *  joll,  v.t.     [JoLE,  *.]     To  beat  or  dash 

the  head  against  anything  ;  to  strike  or  clash 
with  violence. 

"This  Termerusdid  use  to  put  them  to  death  in  this 
sort  whom  he  met,  to  jolt  his  head  against  theirs."— 
Jforth:  Plutarch,  p.  5. 

*Jol-ie,  a.    [JOLLY.] 

*  jol-if,  *  jol-yf,  o.   [Fr.]  Jolly,  merry,  hand- 

some. 

"Natheles  he  was  ft  faire,  jolt//  yong  man.  a  strong 
man  aud  hardy."  —  Robert  o/  Gloucester,  p.  2'J2.  (Note.) 

Jo-llf'-fl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Bojer  after  his 
friend  M.  Joliffe.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  genus  of  Cueurbitaceee,  tribe 
Nhandirobeae.  Jolijfia  afncana,  is  now  called 
Telfairia  pedata. 

Jol-li-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  jolly;  suff.  -fica- 
tion.]  A  merrymaking  ;  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ;  a  carouse. 

jSl'-li-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  jolly;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Prettily,  finely,  neatly. 

"  The  wholesom'st  herbs  they  herewithal  inclosed, 
And  so  their  heads  full  jollity  they  dight." 

H.  Peacham,  in  Ellii,  vol.  a 

2.  In  a  jolly,  merry,  or  sportive  manner; 
with  jollity  ;  merrily. 

"  The  goodly  empress,  joUily  inclined, 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond'rous  kind." 

Itryden  :  Pertiut,  vi. 

*  jol'-ll-ment,  s.    [Eng.  jolly  ;  -ment.]   Mirth, 
jollity,  merriment,  gaiety. 

"  Whereas  a  ladie  gent 
Sate  with  a  knight  in  joyous  jolliment." 

Spenter  :  f.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  It. 

jor  H  ness,  *.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jolly  ;  merriment, 
mirth,  festivity,  revelry.  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
10,603.) 

Jol'-li-ty,  *jol-l-tee,  *.  [Eng.  jolly;  -ty.] 
Jolliness,  mirth,  merriment. 

"Ah,  then,  &\l  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly." 

Beattk  :  The  Minitrel,  bk.  i. 

Jol'-ltf,  *  jol-if,  *Jol-ife,  *  jol-yf,  jol-y,  a. 

&  adv.     [O.  Fr.  jotif(Fr.  joli),  from  Icel.  jol  = 
Yule  (q.v.)  ;  cf.  But.  joelen  =  to  reveL] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Merry,  frisky. 

"  Winsing  she  was,  as  is  *  jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a  mast."  Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,264. 

*  2.  Handsome,  neat  ;  fine  in  appearance  ; 
plump. 

"  He  chaunc't  to  come  whereas  njotly  knight, 
In  coiiert  shade  himselfe  did  safely  rest." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  VI.  Iii.  20. 

*  3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"This  northern  wind,  which  some  call  Csecias, 
bloweth  a  jolly  cool  wind."—  A'orih  :  Plutarch,  p.  493. 

4.  Merry,   mirthful,  gay,  lively,   sportive  ; 
fond  of  merriment,  jovial. 

"  A  bold,  jolly,  freehanded  English  gentleman."  — 
Macnulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  Inspiring  or  expressing  mirth  or  gaiety. 


6.  Fine,  excellent,  very  good.     (Slang.) 
"  What  *  jolly  desk  1  "—Hughet  :  Tom  Broum'i  School 
Dayt,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Very,  exceedingly.    (Slang.) 

"•He  is  to  jolly  green,'  said  Charley."—  Dickeni: 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  ix. 

jSl'-ly  (2),  o.  [Dan.  jolle  =  a  yawl  ;  Sw.  julle  ; 
Dut.  jol.]  [YAWL.]  A  word  only  used  in 
the  compound. 

jolly-boat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  small  boat  used  for  the  general 
miscellaneous  work  of  a  ship,  such  as  bringing 
off  marketing,  &c.  A  boat  of  this  kind  at- 
tached to  United  States  vessels  of  war  is 
called  a  dingy.  It  is  clinker-built,  from  16  to 
20  feet  long,  "with  a  beam  from  -33  to  '29  of  its 
length. 

J3l'-ly,  v.i.  &  t.    [JOLLY  (1),  o.] 

*  A.  Intrans.  :  To  rejoice,  to  joy,  to  be 
pleased. 

"  And  at  to  disenthrall  his  soul  they  meant 
They  jolly  at  his  grief 

O.  Fletcher:  Chrisft  Triumph  nter  flrath. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  joke,  to  rally.    (Slang.) 


*  jol'-ly-head,  s.      [Eng.  jolly;  stiff,  -head} 
Jollity. 

"  Despoyled  of  those  joyes  and  joll ahead." 

Spenser:  F.  <f.,  VI.  xi.  SI 

Joll'-yte,  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after  G.  Jolly, 
the  physicist] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia.  Found  at  Bo- 
denmais,  Bavaria. 

jolt,  *  joult,  v.t.  &  f.    [Probably  an  extension 

of  jole  uTjoll  =  to  knock  the  head.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shake  with  sharp,  sudden 
jerks,  as  in  a  carriage  along  a  rough  road. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  sharp,  sudden 
jerks  ;  to  shake,  to  move  roughly.  , 

"A  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with  the  sick  joltot 
over  the  rugged  pavement."— Macaulny :  llitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

jolt,  *  joult,  s.  [JOLT,  v.]  A  shake  or  shock 
with  sharp,  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  carriage) 
along  a  rough  road. 

"  Till  some  kiudjolt  o'er  ill-paved  town 
f.hall  wedge  you  close,  aud  nail  you  down." 

Lloyd  :  £piitle  to  J.K.,  Esq. 

jdlt'^er,  ».  [Eng.  jolt;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  jolts. 

*jdlt'-er-head,*jolt'-head,  s.  [Eng.joW. 
v.,  and  -head.]  A  tiiiek-headed_fellow,  a  block- 
head, a  dolt,  a  numskull. 

"Come,  jolthead,  and  come  ln-keeper."— North: 
Plutarch,  p.  133. 

Jolt'-uig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.     [Jour,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  ftibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  shaking 
with  jolts. 

jolt'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jolting;  -ly.]  In  a 
jolting  manner  ;  with  jolts. 

*  jombre,  v.t.    [JUMBLE,  v.] 

Jo  -nan,  *.  ["Heb.  n3V  (Yondh)  =  (1)  a  dove, 
(2)  Jonah  ;  Gr.  'Iwfa?  (/6«as).] 

Scrip.  Biog.  &  Hist. :  A  prophet,  the  ron  ol 
Amittai,  and  a  native  of  Gath-hepher  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25),  a  border-town  of  the  tribe  of  Zelmlun 
(Joshua  xix.  13).  He  lived  prior  to  or  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23,  26), 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  824. 

H  The  prophecies  of  Jonah : 

Old  Testament  Canon  :  The  fifth  in  ordef 
of  the  minor  prophets,  but  perhaps  the  first 
in  date.  The  book  is  partly  in  prose, 
partly  in  poetry.  It  opens  with  a  divine  com- 
mand given  to  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh  and 
cry  against  it  for  its  wickedness.  In  place  of 
obeying  this  injunction,  the  prophet,  who 
was  of  perverse  disposition,  went  to  the  sea, 
and  paid  his  fare  for  a  voyage  to  Tarshish. 
A  storm  arising,  those  on  board  cast  lots  to 
ascertain  whose  delinquency  had  raised  the 
tempest,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonab.  He 
having  admitted  that  he  was  fleeing  from 
Jehovah,  was  cast  overboard  by  his  comrades, 
when  the  agitated  ocean  sank  into  a  calm. 
A  great  fish  swallowed  the  prophet,  who 
remained  alive  in  the  body  three  days  and 
three  nights.  His  prayer  offered  from  his 
living  dungeon  being  answered,  the  fish 
vomited  him  out  on  the  dry  land.  A  second 
time  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  tills 
time  he  obeyed.  The  people  alarmed  by  his 
declaration  that  in  forty  days  the  city  should 
be  destroyed,  humbled  themselves  before  God, 
and  thus  averted  the  threatened  judgment 
On  this  the  prophet  petulantly  complained 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  was  yet  more 
impatient  when  a  gourd  which  had  grown  up 
in  a  night  to  shelter  him  as  rapidly  withered 
away.  Jehovah  vindicated  his  action  and  justly- 
rebuked  the  prophet.  Some  have  thought  the 
book  an  allegory  rather  than  a  narrative  of 
real  events.  But  it  is  quoted  apparently  as  a 
history  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  one 
place  the  confinement  of  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  similar 
period  during  which  Jesus  was  to  remain  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (Matt.  xii.  39-41, 
xvi.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  29,  30,  32). 

Jon  a -than,  s.  [After  Jonathan  Trumlmll, 
Governor  "of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  to  whom  Washington  frequently 
referred  for  advice  as  Brother  Jonathan.]  A 
jocular  name  for  a  native  of  the  United  States; 
an  American. 

"  The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
•  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess.  " 

Byron :  I'ition  of  Judgment,  lix. 


Jatc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.   »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Jond  -la,  s.    [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot. :  A  native  name  for  an  Indian  grass, 
Sorghum  vulgar •«.  [SORGHUM.) 

*j6ng'-ler,  s.  [Fr.  jongleur.]  A  jester,  a 
juggler. 

*  Jdngf'-ler-ie,  ».    [JANGLERY.] 

Jo'-nes'-J-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
Orientalist,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  (174(5-94),  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  East- Indian  and  Malayan 
leguminous  trees,  sub-order  Caesalpinieae, 
tribe  Amherstiese.  Jonesia  Asoca  is  the 
splendid  Ashoca  or  Asoca  tree  (q.v.).  There 
are  other  species.  Called  also  Saroca. 

Jon  quil,  jon  quillc.  s.  [Fr.  jonquille ; 
Sp.  jicnquillo,  from  jitnco ;  Lat.  juncus  =  a 
rush,  which  its  leaves  resemble.] 

Bot. :  Narcissus  Jonquilla,  a  beautiful  amaryl- 
lidaceous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  Called 
also  Rush-leaved  Daffodil.  [Etym.] 

U  Queen  Anne's  Jonquil  is  Narcissus  pusil- 
lus  plenus,  and  Sweet  Jonquil,  N.  odorus. 

Jook,  jouk,  jowk,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  duck, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  stoop  down.  (Scott:  Hob  Roy, 
ch.  xxv.) 

•Jook'-er-^,  *Jook'-er-iS,  ».    [JUGGLERY.] 

jookery   pawkery,   jookcric  paw 
kerle,  s.    Trickery,  knavery.    (Scotch.) 

Joom  Ing,  s.  [Naga  joom  =  a  field.]  (For 
def.,  see  extract.) 

"  The  process  of  jamming  .  .  .  consists  in  Bimply 
cutting  down  and  burning  the  jungle  on  a  hillside, 
and  then  cultivating  on  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground  thus  cleared,  instead  of  terracing  as  with 
the  Angarais.  These  fields  are  of  course  not  irri- 
gated, and  the  fallen  and  charred  timber  is  generally 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fields,  lying  across  the  slope, 
and  helps  to  retain  the  s  II  which  might  otherwise  be 
washed  away  during  the  rains."— Lieut. -Colonel  Wood- 
thorpe,  K.E..  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Init.,  xi.  200. 

Jor   am,  s.    [JORUM.] 

Jor  dan,  s.  [Lat.  Jordanes;  Gr.  'lop&dvr^ 
(lordanes) ;  Heb.  J!fV  (Yarderi).] 

Geog.  :  The  celebrated  river  of  Palestine. 

Jordan-almonds,  s.  pi.  A  name  for 
sweet  almonds. 

•Jor'-dan,  *  Jor-dane,  *  Jor'-den,  *Jorr- 
deyne,  *  jur-don,  s.  [Properly  a  Jordan- 
vessel  =  one  in  which  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  brought  back  water  from  the 
river  Jordan  for  baptismal  purposes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by 
physicians  and  alchemists.     It  was  very  much 
In  the  form  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  only  the 
neck  was  longer,  being  not  much  smaller  than 
the  body  of  the  vessel.    (Halliwell.) 

"  I  pray  to  God  to  saue  thy  gentil  corps, 
And  eke  tliyn  urinals,  and  ibyjordanet." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  12,240. 

2.  A  chamber-pot. 

"  They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden."—Shakesp.  :  1 
.  Btnry  /'".,  ii.  1. 

Jor  dan  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Vom  Rath  after 
Dr.  Jordan,  of  Saarbruck  ;  suff.  -ite  (JVfin.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland, 
in  fine  crystals.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  lead.  Hardness,  3  ;  streak  pure  black. 

Jbr  um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Jordan  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  large    bowl   or  vessel   for   drinking. 
(Colloq.) 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  contained  in  such 
a  vessel. 

"  Apply  for  a  jorum  of  Newcastle  beer. " 

Cunningham :  A'ewcattle  Beer. 

Jd'-se-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  after  the 
locality  where  discovered,  San  Jose,  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftn.).] 

M in. :  A  telluride  of  bismuth  in  which  part 
of  the  tellurium  is  replaced  by  selenium  and  sul- 
phur. Hexagonal,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage  ; 
soft ;  sp.  gr.  7-92-7-93.  Colour,  grayish-black. 

Jo-seph,  s.  [Gr.'I«<nJ4>  (Idseph);  Heb.  rpV 
(Yoseph)  =  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.]  (See 
etym.  and  compounds.) 

Joseph's  coat,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Amaranthiis 
tricolor. 


Joseph's  flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tragopogon  pratense. 

J6'-seph,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  in 
reference  to  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours.] 
A  riding-dress  for  ladies,  having  buttons 
down  to  the  skirts. 

"Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon  .  .  .  dressed 
In  a  green  josepli."  —doldtmith  :    Vicar  of  Wakcfield, 


Josh  -u  a,  s.    [Heb.  SttfirP  (Yehoshua);  Gr. 

'Irjo-ovs  (/esoiw).]     [Jesus.] 

Scrip.  Biog.  :  The  name  of  four  ]>ersons  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (Joshua  i.  1  ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  8;  Haggai  i.  1). 
The  last-named  Joshua  is  the  Joshua  of  Ezra 
v.  2.  The  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
four,  after  whom  the  other  three  were  named, 
was  the  son  of  Nun,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Chron. 
vii.  27),  who  first  appears  as  commanding  the 
Israelites  by  appointment  of  Moses  during 
the  fight  with  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  13). 
He  was  with  Moses  just  after  his  descent  from 
Sinai  (xxxii.  17)  ;  he  was  then  a  servant  of 
Moses,  and  a  young  man  (xxxiii.  11).  He  was 
one  of  two  spies  who  reported  the  practi- 
cability of  conquering  Canaan  (Numb.  xiv.). 
Before  the  death  of  Moses  Joshua  was  divinely 
named  his  successor,  and  formally  invested 
with  authority  (xxvii.  18).  He  afterwards  led 
the  Israelitish  hostin  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and  was  buried  at 
Timnath-serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Joshua 
xxiv.  30). 

U  The  Book  of  Joshua  : 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  sixth  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  immediately  succeeding  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  Hebrew.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  given  because  Joshua  was  the 
leading  human  personage  in  the  book.  It 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts  :  first, 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.)  ;  second,  the 
partition  of  the  land,  or  Jewish  domesday- 
book  (xiii.-xxii)  ;  and  third,  Joshua's  final 
address  to  the  people  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).  The 
events  recorded  are  considered  to  have  occu- 
pied about  twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  1451 
to  1426.  The  expression  "  to  this  day"  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  book,  once  of  Rahab's 
dwelling  among  the  people  (vi.  25),  and  ap- 
parently of  the  life  of  Caleb  (xiv.  14).  Hence, 
all  but  the  concluding  verses  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Joshua,  or  one  of  the  elders  who 
outlived  him.  Rationalists  place  it  much 
later,  Colenso  resolving  it,  like  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  into  various  parts.  One  is  an 
original  story,  which  lie  dated  in  the  later  part 
of  David's  or  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon's 
reign.  A  considerable  part  he  attributes  to 
the  "  Deuteronomist,"  whom  he  places  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  and  he  supposes  a  third 
portion  to  belong  to  what  he  terms  the  "  Later 
Legislation,"  during  the  Captivity. 

jos,  joss,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Religions  :  The  penates  or  household  gods 
of  the  Chinese.  Every  family  has  its  jos. 

joss  house,  s. 

Religions  :  A  Chinese  temple. 

joss-stick,  *.  A  reed  covered  with  the 
dust  of  fragrant  woods,  and  burnt  before  idols 
in  China. 

*  JOS  sa,  interj.     [A  corrupt,  of  Eng.  ho  !  and 
Fr.  ya.]    Here  !  come  hither. 

"  Stand,  stand  :  jussa.  warderere." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,100. 

jos'-sa-ite,  s.      [Named  by  Breithaupt  after 
Major-General  Jossa  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftn.).] 

Min.  :  Orthorhombic  crystallization,  lustre 
vitreous  to  waxy,  streak  dull  yellowish-white. 
Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr.  5  '2.  Gives  reactions  of 
chromic  acid,  lead  and  zinc  :  occurs  in  small 
orange-yellow  crystals  at  Beresowsk,  Urals, 
Russia. 

jos  tie,  *  Jus  -tie  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
joust;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  push  against,  to  hustle,  to  rush  against  ; 
to  push  so  as  to  force  out  of  one's  way. 

"  Bull  ies^wftat  him  into  the  kennel."—  Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  lit 

2.  To  crowd  up  against  ;  to  elbow. 

"Officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold 
lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black 
gowns."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xxL 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  push,  to  hustle,  to  crowd. 

"  Theirs  was  no  common  jvirty  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place." 

Scott  :  JJarmion,  i.     (Illtrod.) 


jos'  tie -ment  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Bug.  jostle; 
-ment.]  Crowding,  pushing  against,  hustling. 

J6t,  s.  [Lat.  iota,  from  Gr.  iwra  (iota)  =  the 
letter  i,  from  yod  (•<),  the  smallest  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  Dut.  jot;  Sp.  &  Ital.  jota.] 
[IOTA.]  A  tittle  ;  the  least  bit  or  amount 
assignable ;  an  iota. 

'"You  do  mistake  me,  sir.'— 'No,  sir,  no  jot.'"— 
Shake$p. :  Twelfth  Night,  lit  4. 

J<St  (1),  v.t.  [JOT,  ».]  To  make  a  brief  note  or 
memorandum  of.  (Usually  followed  by  the 
adverb  down.) 

Jt5t(2),  v.t.  [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  jacter;  Lat. 
jacto.]  To  jolt,  to  jog,  to  nudge.  (Provincial.) 

Jo't'-ter,  *.    [Eng.  jot  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

L  One  who  jots  down  notes  or  memoranda. 
2.   A  book  in  which   memoranda  are  set 
down. 

jot  ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Jor  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  brief  note  ;  a  memorandum. 

Jougs,  s.  [Lat.  jugum  =  a  yoke.]  A  pillory ; 
an  instrument  of  torture  consisting  of  an  iron 
collar  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  offender 
and  fastened  to  a  wall  or  a  post. 

*  jouissance,  * jouisance  (pron. zho-is- 
sans'),  ».  [Fr.]  Jollity,  mirth,  merriment, 
enjoyment. 

jouk,  *jowk,  *jook,  v.i.    [JOOK.] 

joule,  «.  An  electrical  unit,  representing  the 
work  done  in  one  second  when  the  rate  of 
working  is  ofle  watt. 

joule'  me  ter,  «.  Any  energy-meter  em- 
ploying the  joule  as  unit. 

joun9e,  v.t.  [Perhaps  connected  with  jottlt 
(q.v.).]  To  jolt  or  shake  by  rough  riding. 

jounce,*.     [JOUNCE,*.]    A  jolt,  a  shake. 

jour  -nal,  *  jour-nail,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  journal, 
from  Lat.  diumalis  =  daily  ;  dies  =  a  day ; 
Sp.  jornal ;  Ital.  giornale.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Daily,  diurnal. 

'*  Ere  twice  the  sun  had  made  his  journal  greeting." 
Shakeip. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  <. : 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  account  of  the  transactions  or  eveitft 
of  each  day  ;  a  diary. 

"  A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  t74. 

2.  A  record  of  events  or  news,  properly  one 
published  daily,   but  now  extended   to  any 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  published  at 
certain  intervals.     Thus  we  may  speak  of  a 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  journal ;  a  publi- 
cation recording  the  transactions  of  a  society : 
as,  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society. 

*  3.    A   day's   work   or   labour ;    a   day'g 
journey. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Bcokkeep. :  A  book  in  which  the  trans- 
actions of  each  day  are  entered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.     The  separate  items  are 
afterwards  copied  into  other  books,  as  the 
ledger,  &c. 

2.  Mach.  :  That  portion  of  a  shaft  which 
rests  in  the  bearings. 

3.  Naut. :   A  daily  register  of  the  ship's 
course  and  distance,  the  wind,  weather,  etc, 

Journal-bearing,  s. 

Madi. :  [JOURNAL-BOX]. 

*  Journal-book,  s.    A  book  for  entering 
the  events  or  transactions  of  each  day;  » 
journal. 

Journal-box,  s. 

Mach. :  The  carrier  of  a  journal ;  the  box 
on  which  the  journal  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or  pin 
bears  and  moves. 

jour    nal.  v.t. 

Mach. :  To  adjust  or  insert,  M  a  shaft,  in  a 
journal-box  or  bearing. 

*jour'-nal-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  jovnml;  -«rp.] 
Daily,  diurnal. 

Jour  -nal-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  journal;  -im.] 

*  1.  The  keeping  of  a  journal. 

2.  The  business,  occupation,  or  profession 


boll,  boy:  nout,  jo\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion-shun;  -(ion,  -si on  =  shun,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dfi. 
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of  publishing,  writing  in,  or  conducting  a 
journal ;  the  influence  of  public  journals ; 
the  profession  of  a  journalist. 

Jour'-nal-ist,  s.     [Eng.  journal;  -ist.] 

*  1.  One  who  keeps  or  writes  in  a  journal 
or  diary. 

"  Castaneda,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  careful 
iaur-.ialM  of  fact*."— Micklt :  Distort,  on  tit*  Luriad. 
(App.) 

2.  One  who  conducts  or  writes  in  or  for  a 
public  journal ;  an  editor,  critic,  or  correspon- 
dent of  a  newspaper. 

"It  must  be  owned  those  jaurnalittt  have  treated 
bim  with  sufficient  candour."— Shaftetbury :  MiiceU. 
Kejttctiimt,  ch.  ill. 

Jofir-nal-isf-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  journalist;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  journals  or  journalism. 

Jour'-nal-Ize,  v.t.  A  i.     [Eng.  journal ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  enter  in  a  journal  or  diary  ; 
to  set  down  a  daily  account  of  events  or 
transactions. 

"  What  wa»  there  to  journalize  I  "—Johtuon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  the  profession  of  a 
journalist ;  to  contribute  er  conduct  a  journal. 

*Jour-nee,  «.    [JOURNEY,  «.] 

Jour'-ne^,  *jorne,  *  Jour-nee,  "Jour-net, 

«.     [Fr.  journee  =  a  day,  a  day's  work,  a  day's 
travel,  from  Lat.  diurnus  daily  ;  dies  •=  a  day ; 
Sp.  Jornada ;  Ital.  giornata ;  Low  Lat.  jornata 
B  a  day's  work.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  day's  work  or  travel. 

"And  conveyerl  tr«  kinges  worthily 
Out  of  his  toun  a  journee  largely."  ' 

Chauctr :  C.  T.,  S,T40. 

2.  Passage  or  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  Uprose  Sir  Guyon,  in  bright  armour  clad. 
And  to  his  purposed  Journey  him  prepared." 
Spenter:  F.  Q..  II.  *i.  8. 

3.  Passage  through  life. 

"  We  must  all  have  the  same  journey't  end.  If  we 
hojw  to  get  to  heaven,  but  some  may  meet  with  a 
freer  road  ...  In  thelr^our/ny  than  other*. "—Staling- 
Jtett:  Sermoni,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  $. 

B.  Minting :  The  same  as  JOURNEY- WEIGHT 
(q.v.). 

*  journey-bated,  a.    Fatigued  or  worn 
out  with  a  journey. 

"  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
lu  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  S. 

Journey- weight,  s.  A  term  used  in  the 
Mint  for  fifteen  pounds  weight(701  sovereigns) 
of  coined  gold,  or  sixty  pounds'  weight  of 
coined  silver  (792  crowns,  1,584  half-crowns, 
8,960  shillings,  or  7,920  sixpences). 

*  Journey-  work,  s.      Work    performed 
for  hire  ;  work  done  by  the  day. 

"There  cannot  be  more  tedious  and  nnpleaslng 
journey-work."— Milton  :  Of  Unlicented  Printing. 

Jour'-ney, "  Jour-nie,  v.i.  &  t.  [JOURNEY,  «.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  travel ;  to  pass  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"  We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxii.  168. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  traverse ;  to  travel  over 
or  through. 

"  And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  arrayed, 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  journeyed  many  a  laud." 

Scott  .•  Marmion,  v.  «. 

wjour'-ney-er,  s.  [Eng.  journey ;  -er.}  One 
who  journeys ;  a  traveller. 

Jour'-  ney  -  man,  ».  [Eng.  journey ;  -man.] 
Properly,  a  workman  hired  by  the  day ;  but 
now  generally  applied  to  any  mechanic  who 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  learnt  his 
trade  ;  a  mechanic. 

"  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well."— Shakesp. : 
Bamltt,  111.  1. 

^  Jour  ney  worn  an,  s.  [Eng.  journey,  and 
woman.]  A  woman  hired  by  the  day. 

"  No  journeytooman  sempstress  Is  half  so  much  a 
slave  as  I  am.'  — fielding :  Miter,  i.  S. 

|6ust,  *  Jouste,  *Jnst,  *  Juste,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

juste,  jouste;  Fr.  joust.]  [JousT,  v.]  A  tilt- 
ing-match  ;  a  mock  combat  or  conflict  of  peace 
between  knights  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trial 
of  valour.  The  combatants  used  blunted 
•pears,  but  were  still  subject  to  much  danger 
from  suddeu  Mows  on  horseback.  A  joust 
differed  from  a  tournament  in  that  the  latter 
was  a  conflict  between  many  knights,  divided 
into  parties,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time ; 
the  joust  was  a  separate  trial  of  skill,  where 
only  one  mau  was  opposed  to  another. 


joust,  *  joust-en,  *  just-en,  "just,   r.i. 

[O.  Fr.  jouster  (Fr.  jouter),  from  Low  Lat. 
juxto  =  to  approach,  from  Lat.  juxta  —  near, 
close.] 

1.  To  engage  in  a  joust  or  tilting-match  ;  to 
tilt. 

"  And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  Infidel, 
Joutted  in  Aspramout  or  Montalban." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  1.  583. 

2.  To  jostle,  to  push. 

joust'-  er,  s.  [Eng.  jount;  -er.]  One  who 
jousts  or  tilts. 

j  oust  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  t.    [Jousr,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  engaging  in  a  joust. 

jousting-helmet,  s. 

Old  Armour:  A  wide,  large  helmet, 
made  to  cover  the  head  and  neck, 
and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
knight,  in  jousts  and  tournaments. 
It  was  sometimes  decorated  with 
the  orle  displaying  his  colours,  and 
his  crest  above  that. 

'  jouysaunce,  s.    [JOUISANCE.] 

Jove,  ».   [Lat.  Jovis,  genit.  of  Jupiter.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  poetical)  : 

I.  Lit.  &  Roman  Antiq.  :  Jupiter,  the  chief 
of  the  Roman  divinities. 

»  2.  Fig.  :  The  air,  the  atmosphere. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  planet  Jupiter. 

*  2.  Alchemy  :  A  name  applied  to  the  metal 
tin. 

Jove's  beard,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Hydnum  Barba  Jovis,  (2)  Anthyllis 
Barba  Jovis. 

Jove's  fruit,  «. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Lindera  melissceifolia,  (2)  Laurus 
Diospyros. 

Jo'-vi-al,  «J6'-yI-all,  Jo'-vi-an,  o.    [Lat. 

Jovialis  =  pertaining  to  Jove  or  Jupiter,  from 
Jovis,  genit.  of  Jupiter.]    [JovE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  An  astrological  word  signifying  born 
Tinder  or  under  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter  or  Jove.    As  this  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  joyful  of  all  the  planets,  a  "jovial" 
person  was  one  of  a  particularly  gay  or  cheerful 
disposition.    [3.] 

"  The  fixed  stars  are  esteemed  martial  or  jovial."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  Propitious,  favourable. 

"The  heavens  always^ocioZf." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  ill.  41. 

3.  Mirthful,  merry,  joyous,  jolly  ;  inclined 
to  or  characterized  by  mirth  or  gaiety. 

"  He  had  no  jovial  generous  vices."  —  Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  H  Alchemy:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal 
tin. 

*  Jd'-vi-al-Ist,  *.  &  o.    [Eng.  jovial  ;  -tit.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  a  jovial  or  merry  dis- 
position ;  one  who  leads  a  jovial  or  merry  life. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Festive.    (Davits  :   Commenda- 
tory Poems,  p.  5.) 

"  Let  ihejovialUttot  the  world  drink  wine  in  bowles, 
and  feast  themselves  without  feare."—  Bithop  Hall: 
Satan't  fiery  Do.rU  Quenclied,  dec.  8. 

Jd-vi-aT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  jovial;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial  ;  merriment, 
festivity,  mirth. 

*  Jo'-vi-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  jovial;  -ize.]  To  make 

jovial  ;  "to  make  merry  or  jolly. 

"  An  activity  th*t  jovialized  us  all."—  Mad.  ffArblay  : 
Diary,  i.  364. 

Jd'-vl-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  jo-aial;  -ly.]  In  a 
jovial  manner  ;  merrily,  gaily  ;  with  joviality. 


"  Here's  money  gotwith  ease:  here  spend  . 

llcaiun.  i  Flet.  :  Spaniih  Curate,  ii.  2. 

Jo  vi  al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  jovial  ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial  ;  joviality. 

"Swearing,  with  such  (ersons,  is  but  a  grace  and 
lustre  to  their  speech  ;  lying,  but  wH's  craft  or  policy  ; 
drunkenness,  jovialneu  or  good  fellowship  :  thus  do 
they  baptize  vice  by  the  name  of  virtue."—  Hevryt  : 
Sermoni  (1658),  p.  32. 

*J6'-yI-al-ty,  s.   [Eng.  jovial  ;  -ty.]  Joviality, 
jovialness,  merriment. 

"Disturb  the  sport  of  their  loudest  jotialtiet."— 
Barrow:  Sermoni,  vol.  iii.,  s»r.  14, 

Jd'-vl-an,  o.    [JOVIAL.J 


Jd-Vl-cen'-tric,  a.  [Lat.  Jovis,  genit.  of 
Jupiter  (q.v.) ;  centrum  =  a  centre,  and  suff. 
•ic;  Fr.  jovicentriqae.] 

Astron. :  Having  its  centre  of  attraction  on 
the  planet  Jupiter  ;  revolving  around  Jupiter,, 
(Used  of  his  satellites.) 

Jo-vin'-I-an-ist,  ».  [From  the  name  Jovinian 
(see  def.);"Eug.  suff.  -ist.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Jovinian, 
an  Italian  monk  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  taught  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ceased 
to  be  a  virgin  by  bringing  forth  Jesus ;  that 
the  degrees  of  future  blessedness  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  merit  of  our  good  works ;  that 
celibacy  and  the  maceration  of  the  body  are 
not  required.  His  views  were  condemned  at 
Rome  and  Milan  in  A.D.  338,  and  he  and  other 
persons  were  excommunicated.  Afterwards 
the  Emperor  Honorius  banished  him  to  the 
island  of  Boa. 

*  Jo'-vis,  s.     [Lat.,  genit.  of  Jupiter.]    Jove, 
Jupiter.    [Jove.] 

*jO'-vy,  a.  [Eng.  Jov(e)  ;-y.]  Jovial,  merry,  gay. 

"  In  those  dales,  I  thought  I  might  \KJovy." 

Beaum.  &  Fltt. :  Wild-Goote  Chate,  iii.  L 

Jtfw,  v.t.  &  i.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
toll,  as  a  bell. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move,  to  toll,  to  rock. 

"  When  his  coble  is  jawing  awa'  in  the  Firth."— 
Scott:  AnSiijuary,  ch.  xi vi. 

Jow'-a-ree,   Jdw'-ar,   J6'-ar,   jow'-ar- 

ree,"  s.     [Mahratta.] 
Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare. 

*  jOWCl,   S.      [JEWEL.] 

JowU-er-y,  *.    [JOOKERT.] 

jowl,  *Jol,  *  jole,  *jolle,  s.  [A  corrup- 
tion ofchole,  chowl,  ovchaul,  itself  a  corruption 
of  an  older  form,  chavul  or  chavel,  from  A.8.. 
ceafl  =  the  jaw.] 

1.  The  jaw. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish. 

"  Gives  mauy  a  daiuty  bit  out  of  his  lusty  /ox*." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  U. 

3.  The  cheek. 

If  Cheek  by  jowl :  With  the  cheeks  clog* 
together ;  close  together. 

"  Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  heart, 
Like  thief  and  parson  iu  a  Tyburn-cart." 

Dryden    Proloyue  to  Loyal  Brother. 

*  jtfwl,  v.t.    [JowL,  s:]    To  throw,  to  dash. 

"  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground."— Shaketp. ; 
Hamlet,  v.  1. 

J6"wl'-er,  ».  [From  the  thick  jowls  of  the 
animal.]  A  hunting  dog,  a  bloodhound,  a  mas- 
tiff, a  dog  generally. 

"Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges."       Dryden  :  Kstay  on  Satin. 

Jd^-lopped,  a.    [JELLOPED.] 

*  jd'w'-ter,  «.      [A  corrupt,   of  jolter  (q.v.).] 
One   who   hawks  fish  about  the  country  on 
horseback  ;  a  fish -hawker. 

"  Plenty  of  fish  is  vented  to  the  fish-drivers,  whom 
we  c&l\jowtert." — Careui :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

J6y,  *Joie,  *Joye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joye,  joie,  (Fr. 
joie),  from  Lat.  gaudia,  plural  of  gaudiitm  = 
joy  ;  gaudeo  =  to  rejoice  ;  Sp.  joj/a;  Port. 
joia;  Ital.  gioja.] 

1.  That  emotion  or  passion  produced  by  any 
happy  accident  or  by  the  expectation  or  gain 
of   something    good,    pleasant,    or   advanta- 
geous ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  gratification,  or 
delight;  gladness,  exultation,  exhilaration  of 
spirits ;  the  state  of  feeling  happy ;  delight, 
happiness. 

"There  is  no  joy  but  calm." 

Tennyton  :  Lnt m-Eatert,  ML 

2.  Gaiety,  mirth,  merriment,  festivity. 
"Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  found.* 

Siixnter  :f.Q..  I.  iii.  SL 

3.  That  which  causes  joy  or  happiness. 
"  Ye  are  our  glory  aud>oy."— 1  Then.  ii.  20. 

*  4.  Used  as  a  term  of  fondness. 

"  Now  OUT  Joy, 
Although  our  last,  yet  not  our  least  young  1 


What  say  you  T  "  Shaketp. :  Lear,  L  !• 

*  5.  Used  to  express  kind  wishes. 

"Good  Joy,  my  lord  and  lady." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill  1. 

*J  Joy  and  gladness  lie  more  internal ;  the 
mirth  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  What  creates  joy  and 
gladness  is  of  a  permanent  nature ;  that 
which  creates  mirth  is  temporary  ;  joy  is  thd 


fkte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p£t, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  foU«  toy.  Syrian,    «,  «e  -  e;  ey  =  a,    au  -  J«fk 
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•lost  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul  ;  gladness  is 
the  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree  ; 
joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  life  ;  gladness  springs  up  in 
the  mind  on  ordinary  occasions.  Joy  is  de- 
picted on  the  countenance,  or  expresses  itself 
by  various  demonstrations  :  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret, 
»nd  seeks  no  outwaitl  expression  ;  mirth  dis- 
plays itself  in  laughter,  singing,  and  noise. 
Iprabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

joy-bells,  s.  pi.    Peals  of  bells  rung  on 
Joyful  or  festive  occasions. 

Joy-inspiring,  a.    Exciting  joy  in  the 
heart  ,  gladdening. 

Joy  mirt,  a.    Mingled  with  joy. 

"But  chief  awhile.  O  !  lend  as  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mix'   woe   the 
heart."         Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  1.  47. 

Joy  resounding,   a.    Resounding  with 
the  sounds  of  joyfulness  or  mirth. 

"Hence  from  the  busyjoy-reiotindiiig  fields, 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  autumn,  uncoufined." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  624. 

*J*$y,  v.t.  &  ».    [Jov,  «.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  joyful,  to  rejoice,  to 
delight,  to  feel  glad. 

"  To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  In  blood 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew." 

Thomson  :  Autumn,  899. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden,  to  rejoice,  to 
exhilarate. 

"  Neither  pleasure's  art  cm  Joy  my  spirits." 

ShoJcetp.  :  Peridet,  L  1 

2.  To  enjoy  ;  to  delight  in  possessing. 

"  Was  ever  king,  that  joy  '<{  an  earthly  throne 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  If 

ShoJcetp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  ». 

*J6"y'-ance,  ».     [0.   Pr.   joiant  =  rejoicing.] 
Joy,  gaiety,  festivity,  mirth,  enjoyment. 

"  Well  were  it  so  —  such  ghastly  mirth 
Fromjoyaunce  ne'er  derived  iU  birth." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

*Joye,  v.t.    [JOY,  v.] 

J*y-fol,  *Joie-ftdl,  a.    [Eng.  joy;  -fuUf).'} 

1.  Full  of  joy  ;  rejoicing,  delighted,  exult- 
ing, glad. 

"  So  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  S. 

If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause  of  joy. 

2.  Making  happy  ;  causing  joy  or  delight  ; 
exhilarating. 

"Thtjoi/fiiltt  day  that  euer  snune  did  see." 

Spenter  :  Epithalamton. 

Jo^y'-fttl-ly1,    adv.      [Eng.  joyful';    -ly.]    In  a 
joyful  manner  ;  with  joyfulness,  gladly. 

"  And  straight  nenjoy/itlly  the  Hnchors  weighed." 
Daniel  :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  v. 

Jtfy'-ful-ness,  ».     [Eng.  joyful  ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyful  ;  gladness, 
exultation,  exhilaration  of  spirits. 
"  So  my  delight  is  all  iujonfulneue, 
In  beds,  in  bowres,  in  banckets,  and  In  feasts." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  2S. 

JtSy'-less,  a.     [Eng.  joy  ;  -less.] 

1.  Void  of  joy  ;  feeling  no   pleasure  ;  sad, 
dispirited,  unhappy  ;  not  exhibiting  joy. 

v     "  (His]Joyleu  look,  like  some  pale  ashy  spright. 
Seem  d  as  lie  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Purple  Itland.  vU. 

IT  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
cause. 

2.  Giving  no  pleasure  or  joy  ;  sad,  dispirit- 
ing, saddening. 

"  Amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  ioyleu  daylight." 

Wordtmrth:  Bantu  of  the  Wy«. 

Jify'-less-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  joyless;  -ly.]  In  a 
i  joyless,  sad,  or  dispirited  manner  ;  without 
,  joy  ;  sadly. 

Joy-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  joyless;  -ness.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyless. 

"  In  comparison  of  i\te  joyleuness  and  the  inglorious. 
nee*  of  this  world."—  Donne  :  Deeotiont  (162S),  p.  426. 


,  a.    [O.  Fr.  joyous,  joious  (Fr.  joyeux), 
m  Lat.  gaudiosus,   from  gaudium  =  joy  ; 
Ital.  giojoso.] 
L  Full  of  joy,  joyful,  glad,  merry,  gay. 

"  The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  teem'djoi/out  each  and  all. 

Byron  :  Primner  of  Chilian,  ilii. 

IF  It  was  formerly  followed  by  of  before  the 
Cause  of  the  joy. 
2.  Causing  joy  ;  inspiring  joy  or  gladness. 

"  Bach  object  of  the  jnyoui  scene  wound 
Vernal  delight  inspires."          Wurton  :  eclogue  ii. 


j6^-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  joyous ;  -ly.]  In  a 
joyous  manner ;  joyfully ;  with  joy  or  glad- 
ness. 

"Our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  well  spend  it  jnyoutty  I " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Met,  v.  34. 

jtfy'-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  joyous  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  joyous  ;  joyfulness. 


*  Jo^-SOine,  a.     [Eng.  joy;  and  suff.   -some.] 
Causing  or  inspiring  joyfulness  ;  joyful. 
"  Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all  joytome  grove." 
Browne:  BrUannia'i  Pattorali,  bk.  ii.,  s.  S. 

jub,  *  jubbe,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  jug 
(q.  v.).J  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids  ; 
a  jug. 

*Ju'-ba,  «.     [Lat.  =  a  mane.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  mane   of  a   horse   or  other 
mammal. 

2.  Bot. :  A  loose  panicle,  like  that  of  many 
grasses. 

Ju-bse'-a,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Juba,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Nurnidia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  Palms,  tribe  Cocoese, 
and  its  unarmed  section.    Jubasa  spectabilit 
is  tho  Coquile 
palm  of  Chili, 
from  which   a 
sweet    syrup, 
called  palm-honey 
is  made. 

Ju'-be,  «.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  imper. 
sing,  otjubeo  =  to 
bid.]  ' 

Arch. :  The  rood- 
loft  in  a  cathedral 
or  church,  which 
parts  the  chancel 
from  the  choir,  JTJBE. 

and  which  obtains       (From  at.  Peteft  church, 
its  name  from  the  Louvoin.) 

custom  of  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  Jiibe,  Domne,  benedicere, 
from  it  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  before 
the  lessons,  which  are  also  chanted  there. 

Ju  -bil-ant,  a.  [Lat.  jubilans,  pr.  par.  of  ju- 
bilo  =  to  rejoice.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph ; 
exulting  ;  shouting  with  joy ;  expressing  jubi- 
lation. 

"  While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vii.  M4. 

*Ju'-bH-ar,  a.  [Eng.  jubilee);  -ar.j  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  a  jubilee. 

JtV-blfl-a-te',  s.  [Lat  imper.  pi.  otjubilo  =  to 
rejoice,  to  sing.] 

1.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  second 
canticle  in  the  evening  service  of  the  English 
Church  from  its  commencing  words  Jubilate 
Deo.    [2.] 

2.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter  ;  so  called 
because,  in  theearly  church,  the  service  began 
with   the  words  of  the  Psalm  Ixiv.,  Jubilate 
Deo,  omnes  feme. 

Ju'-bil-ate,  v.i.  [JUBILATION.]  To  rejoice 
greatly,  to  exult. 

"  The  hurrahs  were  yet  ascending  from  our  jubilating 
lips."—/*  Quincey:  Autob.  Sketchet,  ch.  ii. 

Ju-bH-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  jubilationem, 
accus.  of  jubilutio,  from  jubilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jubilo  =  to  rejoice,  to  shout  for  joy.]  The 
act  of  shouting  in  triumph  or  for  joy  ;  a  re- 
joicing ;  a  triumph  ;  exultation. 

"  God  ascended  with  jubilation,  and  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet."— Bp.  Hall :  Contempl. ;  The 

ju  bil  ee,  »1u-be-lye,  'Jn-M-ly.  «.   [Fr. 

jttbiU,  from  Lat.  jubilceus  =  the  jubilee,  from 
Heb.  bjV  (yobet)  =  the    blast  of  a  trumpet, 
a  shout  of  joy.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 

2.  Any  season  of  great  public  rejoicing  or 
festivity  ;  any  occasion  of  joy  or  rejoicing. 

"  It  will  not  whisper,  but  proclaim  a  juoilce  to  the 
mind."— South. •  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  1. 

*  3.  Joy,  rejoicing,  exultation.  (Scott :  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  vi.  6.) 

4.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  some  event  of 
public  interest  or  importance.  The  jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  ascended  the  throne  June 
20,  1837,  was  celebrated  June  21,  1887.  (In 
this  sense  used  also  adjectively.) 


tho 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish:  Properly  the   trumpet    or  horn 
blown  in  a  certain  year,  or  the  sound  it  made; 
now  used  more  generally  for  the  year  it  self. 
It  occurred  every  fiftieth  year.    Seven  was  a 
sacred  number,  and  it  became  yet  more  so  if 
multiplied  by  itself  (7  x  7),  after  which  came 
the  jubilee.      There  was  to  be  no  tillage  or 
harvest  that  year  (Levit.  xxv.  11,  12).    Any 
descendant   of   those    among    whom  Joshua 
partitioned  the  land  who,  from  poverty,  had 
parted  with  his  property,  was  to  receive  it 
back  (xxv.  13-34  ;  xxvii.   16-24) ;   and    those 
Israelites  who  were  the  slaves  of  their  brethren, 
or  of  foreigners  resident  within  the  land,  were 
to  go    free  (xxv.  39-54).     The  jubilee  seema 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  17 ;  Isa.  Ixi. 
1,  2  ;  Neh.  v.  1-19 ;  cf.  also  Num.  xxxvi.  4, 
6,  7  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  1-4) ;    but  no  historic  de- 
scription, in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  a  jubilee 
actually  kept  in  a  particular  year  has  descended 
to  our  times. 

"  It  shall  be  a  yere  ef  Jubelye  vnto  you."—Lefiticut 
XXV.  (15S1.) 

2.  Roman  Catholic:  A  feast  first  instituted 
in  A.D.  1300  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  proposed 
that  it  should  be  celebrated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each    succeeding  century ;  Clement 
VI.  enacted  that  it  should  recur  every  fifty 
years,  and  Urban  VI.,  in  1389,  that  it  should 
be  every  thirty-three  years.    Paul  II.  reduced 
the  {>eriod  to  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  since 
his  time  there  has  been  no  alteration.    A  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  was  the  original  condition 
of  obtaining  the  indulgence  promulgated  at 
a  jubilee,  but  latterly  this  has  been  commuted. 
There  was  no  jubilee  in  1800,  the  Holy  Sea 
being  vacant. 

"  Now  every  twenty,  flfth  year  is  a  ytir  of /uotte*.*— 
Jortin :  On  Ecdetia»tK*l  Btttory. 

•Jn-bi-ter,  ».    [JUPITER.] 

Ju'-bu-la,  *.    [Dimin.  ef  JUBA  (q.v.H 

Bot.:   A  synonym    for   Frullania  and   t 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Jubulidte  (q.v.). 

Ju  bul  I  dse,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  jubul(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Sot. :  A  family  of  Jungermannee. 

*  Jn-cun'-cli-ty",  *.  [Lat.  jvcunditas,  tram 
jeicundus  =  pleasant.]  Pleasantness ;  agree- 
a  Idleness. 

"The  'new  or  unexpected  JumndUiei  will  have  na- 
tivity enough  to  excite  the  earthiest  soul."— Brown*. 
Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

Jn-da'-fa,  *Jn-da'-Ie-al,o.  [Lat  judaitut, 
from  Judaea.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Jews. 

"  For  that  which  properly  discriminates  the  Chrlsv 
tiau  religion  from  the  natural  urjudaical.  Is  the  hi  Id- 
ing  of  Christ's  deity."— South  :  Sermon*,  vol.  Iz.,  str.  4 

Ju-da'-Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  judaioal;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

"[Victor  Bishop  of  Rome]  excommunicated  both 
him  and  all  the  Asian  churches,  for  celebrating  their 
Entterjudatcally."— Hilton :  Of  Prelatical  epitco/.  aqf. 

Ju' -da  Ism,  s.    [Fr.  jmlcisme ;  from  Lat.  /ucio- 
iamua,  from  Judaeut  =  a  jew.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  tb» 
Jews,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

*•  While  we  detest  Judaism  we  know  ourselves  com- 
manded by  St  Paul,  Rom.  xi..  to  respect  the  Jews 
and  by  all  means  to  endeavour  th.-iv  cunveraiuu."— 
Milton  :  Obt.  on  Art.  of  Peace  with  the  Iri*. 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  rites  and  cere* 
monies. 

IL  Religion:  One  of  the  most  important 
faiths  of  the  world,  which  Christians,  as  well 
as  Jews,  consider  to  have  been  revealed  by 
God. 

(1)  Ancient  Judaism:  The  earliest  form  of 
the  Jewish  faith  was  patriarchal  (q.v).  Oa 
the  night  of  the  Israelitish  departure  from 
Egypt  an  essential  part  of  Judaism,  in  its 
second  or  more  developed  form,  was  begun 
by  the  institution  of  the  passover  (Exod.  xii. 
xiii.).  At  Sinai  two  tables  of  stone  were  given 
containing  the  ten  commandments.  Subse- 
quently there  was  revealed  to  Moses,  to  be  by 
him  communicated  to  the  people,  a  complicated 
system  of  ceremonial  observances,  interspersed 
with  judicial  enactments.  A  splendid  taber- 
nacle— i.e.,  a  tent— on  a  divine  model,  was 
erected  as  the  habitation  of  Jehovah,  in  tho 
journeyings  through  the  wilderness,  to  be  in 
due  time  followed  by  a  temple,  when  the  per.)  la 
were  permanently  settled.  A  hereditary  priest- 
hood was  consecrated,  and  a  theocratic  form 
of  government  maintained,  the  supreme  civil 


bSil,  b£y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  34 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  = 
-oian.    tian  =  snan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shttn;  -(ion,  -sion  -  shun,  -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -iSle,  ic.  -  Del,  dQ 
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ruler,  whether  lawgiver,  military  leader,  judge, 
or  king,  being  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of 
God.  Ancient  Judaism  was  the  precursor  of 
Christianity  and  the  germ  from  which  it 
•prang ;  and  Christians  generally  believe 
that  all  the  ceremonies,  sacred  personages, 
&c.,  of  the  older  economy  were  types  and 
shadows  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Heb.  ix.,  x.,,&c.).  Colenso,  in  common 
•with  some  rationalistic  writers,  believes  that 
what  he  terms  the  Levitical  or  Later  legisla- 
tion was  never  really  put  in  force  till  after 
the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

(2)  Modern  Judaism :  After  the  Jews  lost 
their  independence,  and  especially  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  judicial  regula- 
tions of  the.  Mosaic  law  ceased  to  be  observed. 
Tradition  also  gained  increased  authority,  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  arose 
the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  sixth  the  Babylonian 
I  Talmud,  containing  the  rules,  constitutions, 
I  precepts,  and  interpretations  intended  to  sup- 
plement those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  changes,  modern 
Judaism  still  bears  very  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  type  of  the  faith. 

Ju'-da-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Juda(ism)  ;  -ist.]  An  ad- 
herent of  Judaism  (q.v.). 

Ju-da-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  judaist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Judaism  ;  Judaical. 

Ju-da-i-za -tlon,  s.  (Eng.judaiz(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  judaizing. 

Ju'-da-ize,  v.t.  &  1.  [Fr.  jvdaizer;  Prov.  fri» 
dayzar,  judaigar ;  8p.  judaizar ;  Port,  ju- 
daisar ;  Ital.  giudaizzare,  from  Lat.  judaizo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  impose  Jewish  observances 
upon  Gentile  Christians. 

"  Blundering  upon  the  dangerous  and  suspectful 
translations  of  the  apostate  Aquila,  the  heretical 
Theodotiou,  the  judaiid  Symmachus."  —  Milton  :  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  bk.  I. 

B.  Intrans. :    To   practise   Jewish    obser- 
vances or  hold  and  teach  Jewish  opinions. 

"They  were  judaizina  doctors  who  taught  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  necessary  to  Christiana." 
Bp.  Ball :  Work*,  vol.  L,  »er.  IS. 

Ju'-da-lZ-er,  ».     [Eng.  juadiz(e);  -tr.} 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI.):  Christians  of  Jewish  descent, 
who  sought  to  impose  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts the  heavy  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Ju  -das,  s.  [Gr.  'lou'oas  (loudas),  from  Heb. 
TTJVT  (Yehudah)  =  Judah  ;  thus  the  Judas  of 
the  New  Testament  is  the  Judah  of  the  Old.] 

1.  Scrip.  :  The  name  of  several  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.     (1)  Judah,  the 
son  of  Jacob  (Matt.  i.  2,  3).    (2)  Judas  (not 
Iscariot)  one  of  the  apostles  (Luke  vi.  16 ; 
John  xiv.   22;    Acts  i.   13,   &c.).    (3)  Judas 
Iscariot— i.e.,  probably  Judas  of  Kerioth  in 
Judah  (Joshua   xv.   25 ;    Matt.    x.    4,    Ac.). 
(4)  Judas  of  Galilee,  leader  of  a  revolt  (Acts 
T.  37).    (5)  Judas,  surnamed  Barsabas  (Acts 
*v.  22).    (6)  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Jude 
(Jude  1). 

If  The  compounds  are  from  No.  (3). 

2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  person ;  a  traitor. 

3.  The  same  as  JUDAS-HOLE  (q.v.). 

Judas  -  coloured,  a.  Red,  reddish ; 
from  a  tradition  that  the  traitor  Judas  had 
ted  hair. 

"With  two  left  legs,  and  Judru-colaured  hair." 
Dryden :  Character  of  Tonton. 

Judas-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  Auricula  Judce  (q.v.). 

*  Judas-hole,  s.  A  small  hole  cut  in  a 
door,  &c.,  to  enable  a  person  to  see  into  the 
room  without  being  himself  seen. 

Judas-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cercis. 

•  Ju'-das-ly,  adv.  [ Eng.  Judas ;  -ly.]  Trea- 
cherously, as  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord. 

'  "  William  Tyndall  was  Jwttuly  betrayed  by  an  Eng- 
lisheman."—  TyndaU :  Workt,  p.  «9. 

fud  cock,  jud -dock,  &     [Cf.  Wei.  giach 
=  a  snipe.] 
Ornith. :  Gallinago  Gallinula,  the  jack-snipe. 

Jude,  s.  [The  English  form  of  Gr.  'lov'fios 
(rondos).]  (For  def.,  see  f.)  |_  JUDAS.] 

H  The  General  Epistle  of  Jude : 

New  Test.  Canon:  A  short  epistle  penned  by 
Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother 
of  James.  The  James  was  probably  "  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  who  may  or  may  not 


have  been  identical  witli  the  apostle  James,  the 
son  of  Alphaeus.  So  much  of  Jude's  epistle 
is  like  2  Peter,  that  portions  of  the  one 
seem  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  other. 
There  is  a  slight  probability  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  2  Peter  was  the  original  and  Jude 
the  copy.  (Cf.  2  Peter  ii.  4,  6,  10,  11,  15,  &c., 
with  Jude  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  &c.)  It  is  believed 
that  Jude  quotes  an  apocryphal  work,  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (verses  14,  15),  and,  according 
to  Origen,  another,  The  Assumption  of  Moses 
(verse  9).  Jude  is  not  in  the  Peschito  or 
ancient  Syriac  version  ;  but  it  is  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  about  A.D.  170,  and  in  the 
Old  Latin  version  ;  it  is  referred  to  also  by 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Jerome.  Eusebius  placed  it  among  his  Anti- 
logoumena,  but  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  about 
A.D.  360,  and  that  of  Hippo,  A.D.  393,  finally, 
fixed  it  in  the  canon. 

Ju  de  an,   a.    &   «.      [Lat.    Judceus,   from 
Judcea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Judsea. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Judaea. 

judge,  *  juge,  s.   [Fr.  juge,  from  Lat.  judicem, 
accus.  of  judex=-&  judge;  8p.  juez;    Port. 
juiz;  Ital.  giudice.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  civil  officer  invested  with   power  to 
hear  and  determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal, 
and  to  administer  justice  in  courts  held  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  jut 
dieere,  and  uot.#i«  dare ;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to 
make  law,  or  give  law."— Bacon  .•  Essays ;  Of  Judica- 
ture. 

2.  A  person   authorized  or  empowered  in 
any  way  to  decide  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

"  Who  made  thee  a  judge  over  us  ?  "—Exodut  ii.  14. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of 
skill  between  two  or  more  parties. 

"And  now  by  this,  their  feast  all  being  ended, 

The  judges  which  thereto  selected  were. 
Into  the  Martian  field  adowue  descended." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  «. 

4.  One  who  has  power  to  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  men. 


5.  One  who  has  skill,  science,  or  experience 
sufficient  to  decide  upon  the  merits,  value,  or 
quality  of  anything ;  a  connoisseur ;  a  critic. 

"  A  perfect^udffe  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ." 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Criticism.  238. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Modern  Law:   In  the  United  States  the 
Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  courts  of  the  several  states  they  are 
either  appointed  by  the  governor,  elected  by 
the  legislature,  or  elected  directly  by  popular 
suffrage.    The  last  named  is  the  method  pur- 
sued in  most  of  the  newer  states  and  in  some 
of  the  older  ones  which  have  recently  changed 
their  constitutions.     A  Judge  is  not  liable  in  a 
civil  suit  brought  for  acts  performed  as  part 
of  his  official   duty,  but  may   be    impeached 
for  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.    In  the 
judgesliips  of  Great  Britain  rules  not  unlike 
those  above  named  exist,  all  the  superior  judges 
being  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

2.  Jewish  Hist.  (PL):  Certain  remarkable 
individuals  raised  up  in  Israel  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.    At  that  time  there 
was   little  unity  among  the  tribes,  each  of 
which,  like  a  Scottish  Highland  clan,  looked 
up  to  its  own  individual  chief,  and  not  often 
to  any  higher  human  authority.     Some  judges 
owed  their  power  to  having  been  the  first  to 
rise  against  foreign  oppression,  which  they 
overthrew  ;  others  discharged  only  peaceful 
functions.    All  acted  in  the  Jewish  theocracy 
as   vicegerents  of   Jehovah.      The    series    of 
events,  oftener  than  once  repeated,  was  first, 
that  the  people  were  seduced  into  idolatry ; 
next,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this,  they  were 
conquered,  and  placed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign   oppressor ;  then  a  judge  arose  who 
under  God  set  them  free,  and  the  land  had  rest 
normally  for  forty  years.      The  Hebrew  name 
Shophetim  sometimes  means  princes  as  well  as 
judges.    The  functions  of  the  judge  in  some  re- 
spectsresembledthoseofaRomandictator,  and 
in  others  those  of  a  Muhammadan  Mahdi.     St. 
Paul  considered  the  rule  of  the  judges  to  have 
continued  450  years  (Acts  xiii.  20).    A  date 
apparently  inconsistent  with  this  (1  Kings  vi.  1) 
is  believed  to  be  an  erroneous  reading. 


If  The  Book  of  Judges : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  The  seventh  book  in  order 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  named  Judges 
because  at  the  period  to  which  it  refers  Israel 
was  ruled  by  men  of  that  designation.  [II.] 
It  consists  of  five  sections  :  a  first  introduc- 
tion (i.-ii.  5),  a  second  one  (ii.  6-iii.  6),  the 
main  portion  or  consecutive  narrative  (iii.  7- 
xvi.  31),  the  first  appendix  (xvii.-xviii.),  and 
the  second  one  (xix.-xxi.).  Two  authors 
seem  to  have  been  at  work  upon  it,  each  fall- 
ing back  upon  ancient  documents.  The  first 
wrote  i.-iii.  6,  xvii.-xxi.,  ami  the  second 
iii.  7-xvi.  31.  The  first-mentioned  writer 
never  alludes  to  judges  ;  it  is  he  who  uses  the 
expression  "  in  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel"  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25), 
implying  that  he  did  not  write  till  kings  had 
been  appointed.  If  the  "  captivity  of  the 
land  "  (xviii.  30)  be  the  Assyrian  or  even  the 
Babylonish  captivity  the  book  is  a  late  one, 
though  the  Aramaisms  in  it  are  but  few.  It 
has  been  always  accepted  as  canonical.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  referred  to  in  Acts 
xiii.  20  and  Heb.  xi.  32. 

H  Judge  is  the  general  term  ;  umpire,  arW- 
ter,  and  arbitrator  are  only  species  of  the 
judge.  The  judge  determines  in  all  matters 
disputed  or  undisputed  ;  he  pronounces  what 
is  law  for  the  present,  as  well  as  what  will  be 
law  ;  the  umpire  and  arbiter  are  only  judges  in 
particular  cases  that  admit  of  dispute. 

judge-advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 

judge,  *  jugen,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  juger;  Sp. 
juzgar ;  Port,  julgar;  Ital.  giudicare,  from 
Lat.  judicn,  from  judex  (genit.  j«dicis)=» 
judge  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  upon  a  case  ;  to 
give  sentence ;  to  act  as  a  judge. 

"  Ye  judge  not  lor  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  U 
with  you  in  the  judgment."— i!  Chronicles  xir.  6. 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion  ;  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  by  comparison  and  consideration 
of  facts,  ideas,  and  propositions. 

"  Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  M. 

3.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"  How  doth  God  know?  Can  he  judge  through  tb* 
dark  cloud?"— Job  xxii.  18. 

4.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment 
upon  any  matter  ;  to  sit  in  judgment. 

"  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all." 

ShaJcesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii  & 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  and  determine  by  authority,  as  a 
case  before  a  court  or  a  controversy  between 
two  parties  ;  to  decide  judicially. 

2.  To  try  judicially ;  to  examine  and  pasa 
sentence  upon. 

"He  yt  refuseth  me,  &  receaueth  not  my  worde*, 
hath  one  th&tjudgeth  him."— John  xii.  (1651.) 

•    3.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment 
npon  ;  to  sit  in  judgment  upon. 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."— Matt.  viil.  1 
*  4.  To  act  as  chief  magistrate  over ;  to  rule. 

"  And  he  [Eli]  had  judged  Israel  forty  yean."— 1 
Samuel,  iv.  18. 

5.  To  examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits, 
qualities,  or  excellence  of. 

"  Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judged." 

Camper  :  Tatk,  v.  869. 

6.  To  esteem,  to  consider,  to  reckon. 

"  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord." 
—Actl  xvi.  15. 

7.  To  form  an  Qpinion  upon. 

"  The  safety  and  firmness  of  my  frame  of  govern* 
ment  may  be  bent  judged  by  the  rules  of  architecture," 
— Sir  W.  Temple  :  Origin  *  JfiUure  of  Government. 

Judge '-ment, «.    [JUDGMENT.] 

Judg'-er,  *.      [Eng.  judg(e);  -tr.}     One  who 

judges  ;  one  who  passes  sentence  ;  a  judge. 

"  They  .  .  .  are  ill  j'tdgers  of  what  they  have  not 
well  examined."— Digby :  O/Bodiet,  ch.  viii. 

judge'-ship,  *.  [Eng.  judge;  -ship.]  Tb» 
office  or  position  of  a  judge. 

judg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.    [JUDGE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Determining  or  deciding  upon  cases. 

2.  Discerning,  discriminating. 

"  A.  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either." 

Druyton  :  Matilda  to  King  John. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  upon 
cases  or  controversies. 


late,  tat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt 
c-r,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  -  e ;   ey  =  a.   au  =  lew. 


judgingly— judicially 


>*judg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  judging  ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  judge ;  judiciously. 
(Milton.) 

|iidg  ment,  judge  mcnt.  *  jugc  mcut, 
«.     [Fr.  jugement;  Ital.  giudicamento.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  judging ;  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  awarding  of  sentences. 

"A  Daniel  couie  to  judgment." 

Shaketp. :  iterctuint  of  Venice.  iv.  1. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  the  mind  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth  by  comparison  of  ideas,  facts, 
or  propositions. 

"  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  liei  quit*  on  the  other 
Bide,  in  separating  carefully  ideas  one  from  ouuther." 
—  Lorke :  Unman  Understanding,  bk.  11..  ch.  xxi. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween one  proposition  and  another. 

4.  The  faculty  of  judging  wisely,  truly,  or 
skilfully  ;  discernment,  discrimination,  good 
sense. 

5.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  as- 
certain the  relation  of  terms  and  propositions 
by  the  comparison  of  ideas. 

"  Weak  Is  the  will  of  man,  \\\s  judgment  Wind 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  Hope  betrays." 
Wordtworth :  White  Doe  of  Kylitone.    (Introd.) 

6.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  or  the  comparison  of  facts  and 
arguments  :    a   determination   of  the   mind 
formed  from  such  comparison. 

7.  An  opinion  ;   a   notion  ;   a   manner   of 
thinking  about  anything ;   award,  estimate, 
belief. 

"She  In  my  judgment  was  as  fair  as  you." 

Hhakeip.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  4. 

8.  Discretion,  prudence,  foresight,  sagacity. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"All  that  they  had  to  consider  was  whether,  the 
verdict  being  supposed  to  be  according  to  theevidence, 
the  judgment  was  legal."— Macaulay  :  Iliit.  Eng.,  cli. 
'  XT!. 

*  10.  A  judiciary  law ;  a  statute ;  a  com- 
mandment. 

"  These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the  judgments  which  Moses  S]iake  unto  the  children 
.  of  Israel."—  Deuteronomy  iv.  45. 

U.  The  right  or  power  of  passing  sentence. 

"  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God  : 
for  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  tbee. ' 

Shaketp.  :  -1  Henri/  VI.,  lit  «. 

12.  A  calamity  regarded  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  by  God  upon  a  sinner. 

'    "This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity."       Shaketp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  sentence  pronounced  by  a  judge 
or  court  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal. 

"I  shall  not  need  to  alledge  an  example  foreign  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to  report 
new  cases  mid  decisions  for  the  direction  of  future 
Judgment*."  —  Lord  Bacon:  Workt;  Adv.  of  Learn., 
tlTii. 

2.  Logic :    Judgment  is  the  comparing  to- 
gether in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions,  or  ideas, 
which  are  the  objects  of  apprehension,  whether 
complex  or  incomplex,  and  pronouncing  that 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  each  other,  or  that 
one  of  them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the 
other.     Judgment  is  therefore  affirmative  or 
negative :  as,  Snow  is  white  ;  All  white  men 
are  not  Europeans. 

3.  Metaph. :  That  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  judgments  are  formed.     Kant  defines 
it  as  "  the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is 
conceived  as  contained  under  the  universal." 

4.  Scripture  : 

(1)  Singular : 

(a)  The  sentence  of  a  judge. 

(b)  Justice  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  .5). 

(c)  The  punishment  which  justice  inflicts  ; 
specially,  a  calamity  sent  by  God  as  a  penal 
infliction  on  account  of  national  or  other  sin 
(Exod.  xii.  12  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  9,  xxii.  8). 

(2)  PI.  :  The  civil  and  criminal  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ceremonial  and  the  moral  laws  (Exod,  xii.  12; 
Psalm  cxix.  7,  13,  20,  39,  43,  62,  &c.). 

If  The  judgment  is  that  faculty  which  ena- 
bles a  person  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong 
in  general ;  discretion  and  prudence  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judg- 
ment is  conclusive  ;  it  decides  by  positive  in- 
ference ;  it  enables  a  i>erson  to  discover  the 
truth  ;  discretion  is  intuitive  ;  it  discerns  or 
perceives  what  is  in  all  probability  right.  The 
judgment  acts  by  a  fixed  rule  ;  it  admits  of  no 
question  or  variation ;  the  discretion  acts  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own  rule. 
The  judgment  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good ;  the  discretion  sometimes  only 


guards  against  error  or  direct  mistakes ;  it 
chooses  what  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  The 
judgment  requires  knowledge  and  actual  ex- 
perience ;  the  discretion  requires  reflection  and 
consideration ;  prudence  looks  only  to  the 
good  or  evil  which  may  result  from  the  thing  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  a  mode  or  accompaniment 
of  discretion ;  we  must  have  prudence  when  we 
have  discretion,  but  we  may  have  prudence 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discretion. 
Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
others  require  discretion ;  those  who  have  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns  require 
prudence. 

U  Judgment  of  God:  A  term  applied  to 
several  of  the  old  forms  of  trial  by  ordeal,  as 
single  combat,  walking  upon  red-hot  plough- 
shares, (Sic. 

*  judgment-cap,  s.    [BLACK-CAP.] 

judgment-creditor,   . 

Law:  One  to  whom  a  Court  of  Law  has 
awarded  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  damages, 
&c.,  payable  by  the  other  party  in  the  case. 

judgment-day, «. 

1.  Theol.  :   The  day  on  which    God    shall 
judge  the  world  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Jesus  (Acts  xvii.  31),  nieting  out  rewards  and 
punishments  as  justice  may  require  (Matt. 
xxv.  31-46).     The  fallen  angels,  as  well  as 
men,  will  be  judged  (Jude  6  ;  Bom.  xiv.  10; 
2  Cor.  v.  10). 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  When  a  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  almost  completed,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  judgment-day 
was  at  hand,  and  every  means  was  adopted 
to  conciliate  the  Church  and  gain  the  favour 
of    its    Divine    Lord.      Among   other    steps 
adopted  was   to   hand   over   estates   as   no 
longer  needed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, the  reason  assigned  being  thus  expressed 
"  Appropinquante  mundi  termino"  (the  end 
of  the  world  being  now  at  hand).    (Mosheim : 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  x.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §3,  &  notes.) 

"  He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Riaiug  at  judgment-day." 

Scott:  Jlarmion,  vi.  ii. 

judgment-debt,  s. 

Law :  A  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a 
judge's  order,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  can 
at  any  time  attach  the  debtor's  goods  and 
chattels.  Such  debts  have  the  preference  of 
being  paid  in  full,  as  compared  with  simple 
contract  debts. 

judgment-debtor,  s. 

Law:  One  adjudged  to  owe  to  the  party 
opposing  him  in  the  Court,  a  certain  amount 
of  damages  or  of  other  money. 

judgment  hall,  *. 

1.  Law :  A  hall  where  courts  are  held. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  The  Roman  Prsetorium  at  Jerusalem,  the 
residence  of  Pilate  (John  xviii.  28,  33 ;  xix.  9). 

(2)  A  hall  in  Herod's  palace   at   Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  35). 

judgment-note,  .«.  An  uunegotiable 
promissory  note,  containing  a  power  of  attorney 
to  appear  and  confess  judgment  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum. 

judgment -proof,  a.  Regardless  or 
fearless  of  punishment. 

"  The  reprobated  race  grow  judgment-proof." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  459. 

judgment-seat,  s.  The  seat  or  bench 
in  a  court  on  which  the  judges  sit ;  a  court,  a 
tribunal. 

judgment-summons,  s. 

Eng.  :  A  proceeding  by  a  judgment-creditor 
against  a  judgment-debtor  upon  an  unsatisfied 
judgment  to  obtain  the  committal  of  the  judg- 
ment-debtor in  default  of  the  payment  of  the 
judgment-debt.  The  jurisdiction  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, formerly  vested  in  the  High  Court, 
is  now  exercised  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

*  Ju'-dl-ca,  s.  [Lat.,  2nd  per.  sing,  imper.  of 
judico  =  to  judge.] 

Ecclesiol. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  usually  known  as  Passion 
Sunday,  because  the  words  of  the  iutroit  (Ps. 
xliii.  1,  2),  are  Judica  me,  Deus  (Judge  me,  O 
God). 

IT  In  the  Roman  Church  this  psalm  (xlii.  in 
Vulg.)  is  said — preceded  und  followed  by  a 
versicle  and  response — by  the  celebrant  at  all 
masses  except  those  for  the  dead,  and  at  Pas- 
sion-tide. 


*  Ju'-dic-a-ble,  a.       [Lat.  judicabilis,   from 
judico  —  to  judge.]    That  may  or  can  be  judged 
or  decided. 

"  Pride  is  soon  dispernable,  but  not  easily  ./MdicoW*.* 
—Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

*  ju'-dlc-a-tive,  a.     [Lat.  judicativus,  from 
judicatus,  pa.  par.  of  judico.]    Having  power 
to  decide. 

*  ju'-dic-a-tdr-jf,  a.  &  *.   [Lat.  judicatoriui* 
Irom  judicatus,  pa,  par.  of  judico.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  dispensing  justice  ;   per- 
taining to  the  passing  of  judgment. 

"  He  who  had  power  to  admonish,  had  also  power  to 
reject  in  a  judicatory  way."— Up.  Hall:  CaKtqfCoi*. 
science,  dec.  lit.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  court  of  justice. 

"  "It  would  have  broke  the  covenant  to  have  saved. 
him  from  those  judicatoriet."  —  Milton  :  Antwer  to 
Eikon  Batilike. 

2.  The   distribution   or   administration   of 
justice. 

"  No  such  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  supreme 
court  of  judicatory,  would  Judge  worthy  of  death.'.— 
Clarendon. 

ju'-dic-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  judicatura, 
fern,  of  the  fut.  part,  of  judico  =  to  judge  i 
Sp.  judicatura ;  Ital.  giudicatura.] 

1.  A  court  of  justice;  ajudicatory. 

"  The  most  hateful  judicature  that  was  ever  known, 
among  civilised  men.  —  Jfacaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  uh.  xxiT. 

2.  The   distribution   or  administration  of 
justice. 

"The  honour  of  the  Judges  in  their  judicature  if  th* 
king's  honour."— Bacon  :  Advice  to  YUlieri. 

3.  The  judicial  body. 

*  4,  Legality,  lawfulness.    (Milton.) 

*  5.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
or  judge. 

IT  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature :  [SUPREME 
COURT  OF  JUDICATURE], 

ju  dl  cial  (clal  as  shal),  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

judicial,  from  Lat.  judicialis  —  pertaining  Uv 
courts  of  law  ;  judicium  =  a  trial,  judgment.  J 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  courts, 
of  justice,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

"  They  had.  in  their  judicial  capacity,  been  guilty  at 
injustice."— Jfacaulay :  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Used  or  employed  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  What  government  can  be  without  judicial  pro- 
ceedings I  —  Bentley. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  issued  or  ordered  by  a. 
court  of  justice. 

"It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rebel- 
lions, battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  maina- 
cres."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

4.  Inflicted  as  a  punishment  or  in  judgment » 
as,  a.  judicial  punishment. 

5.  Enacted    or   established  by  statute   ox- 
constitutional  authority. 

*  6.  Judicious.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  B.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  administering 
justice. 

"  It  is  to  your  condemnation,  and  to  your  iguomyniiv 
that  you  doe  eierciaejudicialt  among  you.'  —  liarnttr 
Workei,  p.  209. 

If  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council : 
A  court  composed  of  the  Lord  President,  th» 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  certain  members  of  th» 
English  Privy  Council,  who  hold  some  judicial 
office.  It  was  instituted  in  1&J3,  and  at  a  later 
date,  four  additional  judges  were  appointed. 

judicial-acts, «.  pi- 
Law  :  Acts  declaring  that  certain  acts  shall 
be  valid  only  if  done  by  two  magistrates. 
(Opposed  to  ministerial  acts,  for  which  •  ne 
of  the  two  magistrates  will  suffice.)  (\VJiarton.). 

judicial-astrology,  s.    [ASTROLOGY.] 
judicial-factor,  s. 

Scots  tow:  A  factor  or  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Session  on  special 
applications  by  petition,  as  in  a  case  where  a 
father  has  died  without  a  settlement,  leaving 
his  children  in  pupillarity,  or  where  a  party  has 
become  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. 

judicial-separation, «.   [SEPARATION-.]. 

ju-di  cial  ly  (clal  as  shal),  adt>  [Eng. 
judicial;  -ly.]  In  a. judicial  manner  ;  accord* 
ing  to  the  forms  of  justice. 

"The  Lords,  while  sitting  Judicially  on  the  writ  at 
ror,  were  not  competent  to  examine  whether  th» 
ict  which  pronounced  Oates  guilty  was  or  was  not 
rding  to  the  evidence.  "—Macaulay :   Silt.  Kng^ 


verdict  which  ] 

»CCOTl__ 

ch.  xiv. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist.      Ing* 
-elan,  tian  =  shan.   -tion.    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  -  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,    sious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die  Ac.  -  bel  del. 
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j  udiciary  — j  u  glans 


Ju-df-ci-a-rjf  (c  as  ah),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  jvdl- 
ciare,  from  Lat.  judiuiarius.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of 
judicature  ;  judicial. 

"  But  to  lay  such  a  censure  on  a  clergyman,  as  a  sus- 
pension, without  proof,  in  u  judiciary  proceeding,  was 
contrary  both  to  law  and  Justice."—  Burnet  :  Mitt.  Own 
Time  (an.  1686). 

t  B.  As  stibst.  :  That  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  cases  civil  or  criminal  ; 
the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a.  country  ; 
the  judges  collectively. 

H  Judiciary  Act  :  A  Congressional  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1789,  establishing  the  Federal  Courts 
of  the  United  States. 

.Ju  di   cious,  a.      [Fr.  judicieux,  from  Lat. 
*  judlciosus,  from  judicium,  =  judgment.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  judicial. 

"  1  1  is  last  offences 
Shall  \OL\ejudicious  hearing." 

Shaketp.  :  Uoriolanui,  v.  6. 

2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment  ; 
prudent,  sagacious,  clear-headed,  discreet. 

"But  the  judicioiu  are  always  a  minority;  and 
scarcely  anybody  was  then  impartial."—  ilacaalay  ; 
Sist.  Eng.,  cb.  iz. 

3.  Arising  from  or  in  accordance  with  sound 
judgment  ;  founded  on  reason  or  judgment  ; 
•well  calculated   to  secure  the  best  result  ; 
prudent,  well-advised. 

"The  Prince  [William  I.)  was  rather  made  to  sur- 
mount all  dangers  he  encountered  by  brave  actions 
and  judicious  councils,  than  either  to  invite  or  anti- 
pate  his  misfortunes  by  distrust  and  vain  apprehen- 
sions."— Sir  W.  Temple:  Introd.  to  the  History  o/  Eng- 


f, adv.  [Bug.  judicious;  -ly.] 
In  a  judicious  manner  ;  wisely,  prudently  ; 
with  good  judgment  or  discretion  ;  discreetly. 

"See  how  judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that 
are  n&st  proper.  "—Additon:  Euayon  Virgift  Georgia. 

Judi'-  clous  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  judicious; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  judicious  ; 
sound  judgment  or  discretion  ;  good  sense. 

"Under  this  head  we  must  place  an  easiness  to  re- 
ceive reliques  ;  the  examination  of  which  requires,  in 
due  proportion,  judicioutnea  and  precaution."— 
Jortin  :  Kemarkt  on  Erclet.  Hittory. 

Ju  dlth,  *.  [(Jr.  'lovSiO  (loudith),  'IovSet'0 
(luudeith),  'lovSrjd  (loudeth),  from  Hebrew 
rnirp  (Yehudith)  =  (1)  gen.  a  Jewess,  (2)  spec. 
the  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).] 

Apocrypha:  The  fourth  of  the  apocryphal. 
"books.  The  narrative  opens  with  the  "  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodnosor,  who 
Teigned  in  Nineve,  the  great  city."  That  po- 
tentate, finding  his  armies  thwarted  in  their 
progress  to  the  west,  resolved  to  take  signal 
•vengeance.  His  chief  opponents  were  the 
Israelites,  who  fortified  themselves  in  Beth- 
"ulia.  While  Holofernes,  his  general,  was  be- 
sieging this  stronghold,  the  heroine  of  the 
book,  Judith,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Manasses, 
•went  forth  to  the  Assyrians,  pretending  that 
she  had  deserted  her  people.  She  fascinated 
Holofernes,  who  after  a  time  took  her  to  his 
tent,  where,  as  he  was  lying  drunk,  she  cut 
•off  his  head,  escaping  back  with  it  to  the  fort 
at  Bethulia.  On  the  loss  of  their  leader  the 
Assyrians  fled,  the  Israelites  pursuing  and 
inflicting  on  them  great  slaughter.  The  book 
•apparently  professes  to  have  been  penned  just 
*fler  the  events  recorded  (xiv.  10)  ;  but  the 
•earliest  known  historic  testimony  to  its 
existence  is  by  Clement  of  Uome  (Ep.  i.  55), 
though  it  probably  existed  as  early  as  175  to 
100  B.C.  The  ablest  critics  consider  it  a  fic- 
tion rather  than  a  genuine  history. 

<Ju'-djf,  s.  [From  Judas  the  traitor,  Lat.  Judei 
(Jews),  or  possibly  a  dimim.  of  the  female 
name  Judith  (?).]  The  female  figure  in  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show.  [PUNCH  AND  JUDY.] 

*Jiif  -fer,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp.  :  An  old  name  fnr  a  piece  of  timber 
four  or  five  inches  square. 

Jug  (1),  *  jugge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  Wedgwood,  connected  with  "Jug 
or  Judge,  formerly  a  familiar  equivalent  of 
Joan  or  Jenny,  "as  in  Cotgrave,  "Jehannette, 
Jug  or  Jinny."  So  Jack  and  Jill  were  also 
Tised  for  the  names  of  drinking  vessels.] 

1.  A  -ariously-shaped  vessel  of  earthenware, 
iinct;'.!,  v.r  wood,  usually  provided  with  a 
tandle  and  ear,  and  used  for  holding  and 
liquors  ;  a  pitcher,  a  ewer. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
Bemuse  she  bought  stone^w<7«." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  o/  the  Shrew.    (Introd.) 


2.  A  prison,  a  lock-up.  Generally  called  a 
stone-jug.  (Slang.) 

jug  (2),  s.  [Probably  onomatopoetic.]  A 
word  used  to  represent  the  note  of  the  night- 
ingale. 

"  Her  jug,  jug,  jug,  in  grlefe,  had  such  a  graee." 

Oaicoigne  :  C'omplaynt  of  Phylomene. 

jiig(l),  v.t.    [Juo(l),*.] 

1.  To  put  into  and  cook  in  a  jug  :  as,  To  jug 
a  hare. 

2.  To  commit  to  prison,  to  lock  up.  (Slang.) 

Jug  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  hjuka 
—  to  nurse,  to  cherish.]  To  nestle  together; 
to  collect,  as  partridges  in  a  covey. 

ju  -ga,  s.  pi.    [Juouic.] 

ju'  gal,  a.  [Lat.  jugalis  =  pertaining  to  a 
yoke";  j  113 uw  =  a  yoke.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  yoke, 
or  to  matrimony. 

2.  Aiiat. :  Of  or  near  the  cheek-bone  ;  zygo- 
matic. 

jugal  bone,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  face  correspond- 
ing to  the  human  os  malce  or  cheek-bone,  and 
forming  part  of  the  zygoma.  (Huxley.) 

ju-ga'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  jugatus  = 
"yoked,  coupled  (capita  =  heads,  being  under- 
stood).] 

Numis. :  Two  heads  represented  on  a  medal 
or  coin  side  by  side  or  joining  each  other. 

ju  -gate,  o.  [Lat.  jugatus,  pa.  pa.  of  jugo  = 
to  join.] 

Bot. :  Coupled  together.  Used  of  the  oppo- 
site leaflets  in  a  pinnate  or  other  compound 
leaf.  Often  in  compos.,  as  l>ijugate. 

*  juge,  s.    [JUDGE.] 

Jug'-ger-naut,  Jug'-ger-nath,  Jag'  an- 
nath,  Jag  nath,  s.  [Sausc.,  &c.  =  the 
Lord  of  the  world.] 

1.  Hind.  Myth. :  One  of  the  1,000  names  of 
Vishnoo,  the  second  god  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
Juggernaut  is  Vishnoo,  specially  in  his  eighth 
incarnation,  Krishna.     The  great  seat  of  his 
worship  is  at  Puri,  in  Orissa,  where  he  is 
associated  with  his  brother  Balbhadra,  Baldeo, 
or  Balaram,  and  their  sister  Sabhadra.     The 
idols  have  no  legs,  and  only  stumps  of  arms  ; 
the  heads  and  eyes  are  very  large.    The  two 
brothers  have  arms   projecting  horizontally 
from  the  ears.     They  are  wooden   busts  of 
about   six    feet   high.     Baluram   is   painted 
white,  Juggernaut  black,  and  Habhadra  yel- 
low.    Juggernaut's  car  is  forty-three  and  a 
half  feet  high.     It  has  sixteen  wheels,  each 
six  and  a  half   feet  in  diameter.      The  bro- 
ther and   sister  have   also  cars.      There  are 
thirteen  festivals  each  year.    The  chief  is  the 
Rath  Jattra,  or  Car  Festival,  at  which  the 
three  idols  are  brought  forth,  being  dragged 
out  iu  their  cars  by  the  multitudes  of  de- 
votees.    Formerly  a  few  fanatics  threw  them- 
selves beneath  the  wheels :   this  is  not  now 
permitted.      (Peggs :    Orissa   Mission.)     The 
Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson  believes  that  the  permis- 
sion of  all  castes  to  eat  together  at  Jugger- 
nauth,  though  no  where  else,  and  the  alleged 
preservation  of  a  bone  of  Krishna  within  the 
Juggernauta   idol,   raise  the    suspicion    that 
the  worship  of  this  divinity  is  of  Booddhist 
rather  than  of  Brahminical  origin. 

2.  Indian  Hist.  £  Arch.  :  The  present  temple 
of  Juggernaut  was  completed  in  A.D.  1198, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  £500,000.     Its  base  is 
thirty  feet  square,  its  altitude  above  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stands  180,  or  above  the 
ground,  200.    Two  stone  walls  enclose  it,  the 
inner  445  and  the  outer  650  feet  square.     The 
British    obtained    possession  of   it  in  1S03. 
They  found  that  the  pilgrims  had  paid  a  tax 
to  the  Mahrattas.    In  1806,  the  Anglo-Indian 
British  Government,  under  Sir  George  Barlow, 
took  the  pilgrims'  tax  and  directed  the  worship 
of  the  temple.    In  1839,  the  pilgrims'  tax  was 
abolished,  and  the  temple  expenses  fixed  at  a 
certain  sum,  paid  from  public  revenue.    In 
June,  1851,  the  government  ceased  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  temple. 

jiig'-gle,  v.i.  <fe  t.  [From  the  noun  juggler 
(q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  jogler,  jugler ;  Fr.  jongler,  from 
Lat.  jocular  =  to  jest  or  joke.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand ;  to 


conjure  ;  to  amuse  with  tricks  wiiich  present 
false  appearances  of  extraordinary  powers. 
2.  To  practise  artifice,  deceit,  or  imposture. 
"  Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  v.  1 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  play  tricks  upon ;  to  ira« 
pose  upon  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  cheat. 

"  How  came  he  dead  ?    I'll  not  be  juggled  with." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  Iv.  6. 
jiig'-gle,  S.      [JUGGLE,  V.] 

1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  A  trick  ;  an  imposture  ;  a  deception. 

"  The  notion  of  a  God  .  .  .  was  not  the  invention  o! 
politicians,  and  a  jungle  of  state  to  cozen  the  peopla 
Into  obedience."— Tillotson:  Sermoru,  vol.  i.,  ser.  L 

jiig'-gler,  *  jog- e- lour.  *jug-ge-ler, 
*jug-lur,  *jug-ler,  *  jog-u-lar,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  jogleres,  jog'eor,  jugleor,  jougleor ;  Fr.  jon- 
gleur, from  Lat.  joculator,  from  joculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  jocular  =  to  jest,  to  joke  ;  Sp.  joglarr 
juglar;  Ital.  gioculatore.] 

*  1.  A  buffoon,  a  jester. 

"Tho  mighest  thou  see  there  flutours, 
Minatrales  and  eke  jogelourt, 
That  well  to  sing  did  her  paine." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rote. 

2.  One  who  practises  or  performs  tricks  by 
sleight  of  hand;   a  conjuror;  one  skilled  in 
legerdemain. 

"  Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye."  I 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errori.  i.  1    ' 

3.  An  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  deceitful  follow, 
a  charlatan. 

"  O  me,  you  juggler,  you  canker  blossom  I" 
Khaketp. :  Midsummer  Mghfi  Dream,  iii.  2. 

* jug'-gler-ess,    s.     [Eng.  juggler;    -ess.]    A 
female  who  practises  jugglery. 


jiig'-gler-Jr,  *  jog-ler-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  joglerie; 
Fr.  jonglerie.]  The  art  or  performances  of  a 
juggler ;  legerdemain ;  sleight  of  hand  ;  trick* 
ery,  imposture. 

"To  make  illusion 
By  swich  an  appareuce  or  joqli  rie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ll,57»l 

jug-gling,  *  jug-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t. 
[JUGGLE,  v. 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par  &particip.  adj.  :   (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Jugglery ;  underhand  practice. 

"  By  the  juggling*  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy." 
—Burnet :  ttitt.  Reformation  (an.  1559). 

•jUg'-gling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  juggling;  -ly.} 
In  a  juggling,  deceitful  or  tricky  manner. 

jiig'-gur,  s.    [Hind.,  ate.] 

Ornith:  Falco  juggur,  a  large  Indian  falcon 
trained  to  fly  at  partridges,  llorikins,  and  even 
herons.  Called  also  luggar. 

jug  Ian  da  96  SB,  "  jug  Ian -de  se,  s.pl. 

[Lat.  juglans  (genit.  juglandis);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece,  -ex.] 

Bot. :  Juglands ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Qucrnales.  It  consists  of 
trees  with  a  watery  or  resinous  juice,  alter- 
nate pinnated  exstipulate  leaves,  imperfect, 
monoecious  flowers  the  male  ones  in  catkins, 
the  female  ones  in  terminal  clusters.  Males 
having  the  calyx  two-,  three-,  or  six-parted, 
adhering  to  a  scale-like  bract ;  stamens,  three 
or  more.  Females  having  the  calyx  adherent 
to  the  ovary  with  a  minute  limb,  having  three 
to  five  divisions,  deciduous  or  shrivelling  ; 
corolla,  generally  none,  but  sometimes  with 
minute  petals;  ovary  two-  to  four-celled  at 
the  base,  one-celled  at  the  apex ;  ovule  one 
erect.  Fruit,  a,  one-stone  drupe,  naked,  or 
with  an  involucre.  The  order  consists  of  flue 
trees,  chiefly  American  and  Indian.  Genera, 
about  four ;  known  species,  twenty-seven. 

jug  lands,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  juglans  (genit. 
juglandis).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Juglandacese  (q.v.). 

jug  lans,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  walnut,  from  Jovit 
glans  =  the  nut  of  Jove.  ] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Juglandaeeae.  Males  :  calyx  with  five  or  six 
scales,  with  eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens. 
Females  :  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Fruib 
with  a  fleshy  husk,  bursting  irregularly.  The 
rind  of  Juglans  regia,  the  Walnut  (q.v.),  is 
acrid  and  purgative.  J.  cathartica — the  butter- 
nut, oil-nut,  or  white  walnut — an  American 
species,  is  purgative.  J.  regia  and  nigra  fur- 
nish a  wood  which,  when  polished,  is  of  a  rich 
deep  Urown  colour. 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.     *.  oe -  e:  ey  =  a.   au  =  kw. 


2.  Palceobot.  :  The  genus  is  believed  to  oc- 
cur in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe. 


ur,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lafr.  jwjulitm  =  (1) 
the  collar  bone,  (i)  the  part  of  the  throat  just 
above  it,  (8)  the  throat  itself.] 

A.  --is  adjective  : 
Anatomy  : 

1.  Human  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 
Thus  there  is  a  jugular  eminence,  a  jugular 
foramen,  Ac. 

2.  Compar.  :  Of  or  l>elonging  to  the  lower 
throat.    (Used  of  the  ventral  fins  when  placed 
in  advance  of  the  attachment  of  the  pectorals.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  jugular  veins. 

"  The  wound  was  so  deep  and  wide,  that  being  cut 
through  the  gullet,  wiud-pipe,  and  both  the  jnfrulars, 
it  reached  to  the  Tertebra.  —E  velfn  :  Uemoirt  (1683). 

Jugular-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  head  ;  they  are  three  in  number. 
the  external,  the  anterior,  and  the  internal 
jugular. 

Ju-gu-lar'-es,  ».  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  jugularis,  from  jugulam  =  the 
throat.] 

Ickthy.  :  Fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  placed 
anterior  to  the  pectoral. 

*JU'-gU-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  jugulatm,  pa.  par. 
of  jug'ulo  =  to  cut  the  throat  ;  jugulum  =  the 
throat.]  To  kill  by  cutting  the  throat. 

*Ju'-gn-la-tor,  >.  [Lat.,  from  jugulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  jugulo.]  A  cut-throat  ;  a  murderer. 

Ju-gu-lo-ee'-phar-ic,  a.  [Lat.  jugvlum  = 
the  throat,  and  Gr.  xe^oAi}  (keyhole)  =  the 
head.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  l>elonging  both  to  the  head 
and  the  throat,  as  being  connected  with  both. 
There  is  a  jugulocephalic  vein. 

Ju'-gum  (pi.  Ju'-ga),  «.    [Lat.  =  a  yoke.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  pair  of  leaflets  placed  opposite, 
to  each  other  on  the  common  petiole  of  a 
pinnated  leaf. 

2.  PI.  :  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant. 

Juipe,  *  juse,  ».  [Fr.  jits,  from  Lat.  jus  =  broth, 
soup  ;  cogn.  with  Sausc.  yusha  —  soup.] 

1.  Sing.  :   The    sap  ;   the    watery  part  of 
vegetable,  or  the  fluid  part  of  animal  bodies. 

"The  letters  which  Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon 
juice  from  the  tower  to  his  wife  had  recently  been 
published."—  Uncaula.ii  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vt. 

2.  PI.  (Sued)  :    The  expressed  juices  of  a 
plant  to  be  used  medicinally,  as  those  of  the 
belladonna,  &c. 

*  jui9e,  v.t.  [JUICE,  ».]  To  moisten,  to  wet, 
to  soak. 

«  Juice  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  juice  ;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
or  abounding  in  juice  ;  juicy. 

"  Simples  had  that  power  .  .  . 
To  help  their  working,  they  so.jwice'W  were." 

Druyton  :  Noah't  flood. 

J&i$e'-leS8,  a.  [Eng.  juice;  -less.]  Without 
juice  or  sap  ;  dry. 

"Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every. 
where;  not  with  a  juiceteu  (treen  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  gnus.  '—Mart. 


JUiC'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  juicy  ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  juicy  or  abounding 
with  juice  ;  succulence. 

Jui'-cJ1,  a.  [Eng.  juic(e);  -y.]  Abounding  with 
juice  ;  succulent. 

"  My  juicy  plums  for  thee  forbear  to  grow." 

Jago:  HoUfauAm. 

•Jnil,  «.    [JULY.] 
*Juise,  s.    [JEWISE.] 

Ju'-Jube,  JU'-  Jub,  s.  [Lat.  zizyphus.] 

1.  Dot.  :  Two  fruits,  those  of  Zizyphus  vvl- 
garis  and  Z.  Jujidxi,  plants  belonging  to  the 
Rhaiunaceae. 

2.  Confectionery:  A  lozenge  or  confection 
made  of  gum  arable  or  gelatine  sweetened. 

Juke  (1),  v.t.  [JooK.]  To  bend  or  jerk,  as  the 
head. 

"The  money  -merchant  wa»  so  proud  of  his  trust, 
that  he  went  inking  and  tossing  of  his  head."  — 
L'  Estrange. 

•juke,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  perch  upon 
anything,  as  birds. 


jugular— jump 

Ju'-lSp,   'Ju'-lSb,  «.     [Fr.  Julep,  from  8p. 
julepe,  from  Pers.  ju'db  =  julep,  from  gvldb  = 
rose  water,  julep,  from  gul  =  a  rose,  and  db  = 
water.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sweet,  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  muci- 
laginous drink. 

"  And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here." 

Milton :  Comui,  671 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  drink  composed  of 
brandy,  whiskey,  or  other  spirituous  liquor, 
with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and  a  flavouring  of 
mint.    Called  also  a  mint-julep. 

IL  Pharm. :  A  preparation  of  sugar  with 
some  liquid,  and  used  as  a  vehicle  for  any 
medicine. 

Ju'-H-a,  «.    [Lat.  fern,  of  Julius.] 

Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  89]. 

Ju'-li-an,  a.  [Lat.  Julianus,  from  Juliut.] 
Pertaining  to  or  originated  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Julian-calendar,  *.     [CALENDAR.] 

Julian  epoch,  s. 

Chron. :  The  date  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Julian-period,  s. 

Chron. :  A  period  of  7,980  years,  produced 
by  multiplying  19  (the  lunar  cycle)  by  28  (the 
solar  cycle),  and  15  (the  Roman  induction). 
It  began  4,713  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  present  year  (1884)  is  6,597  of  the  Julian 
period. 

Julian-year,  ». 

Chron. :  The  year  as  adjusted  by  Julius 
Csesar.  [CALENDAR,  YEAR.] 

Ju  -li  an-ists,  s.  pi.  [From  Julian  of  Halicar- 

uassus*.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Copts  who  believed  the 
body  of  Jesus  to  be  incorruptible,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Severians  (q.v.). 

Ju'-ll-dae,  ».    [IULID^E.] 

Ju-Hd-i-nse,  ju-lid-i'-na, ».  pi  [Lat  julis 
genit.  jviid(is)  =  a  kind  of  rock-fish  ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inas,  or  neut.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  fishes,  family 
Laliridae.  •  They  have  fewer  than  thirteen 
spines,  and  sometimes  only  eight  or  nine  in 
the  dorsal  fin. 

jn-li-enn'e  (j  as  zn),  «.  A  clear  soup  con- 
taining various  shredded  or  chopped  herbs  and 
vegetables. 

ju'  -II  -form,  a.  [Hod.  Lat.  Julus,  and  Lat. 
forma  =  form,  shape,  appearance.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Formed  like  an  amentum  or  catkin, 
as  Bryum  iulaceum. 

2.  Zool. :   Formed  like  a  millepede  of  the 
genus  lulus,  or  the  family  lulidai. 

Ju'-lis,  ».    [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  rock -fish.] 

Icltthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Julidinas  (q.v.).  Julis  vulgaris  or  Mediter- 
ranea  is  the  Rainbow  wrasse.  It  has  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Ju'-lus,  *.    [IULUS.] 
Bot. :  A  catkin. 

Ju-ly',  "Juil,  "juyl,  *JuyUe,  *.    [From 

Lat.  Julius,  a  name  given  to  this  month  in 
honour  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born 
in  this  month.]  The  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  in  which  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo.  It 
was  formerly  called  Quinctilis,  or  the  fifth 
month,  the  year,  according  to  the  old  Roman 
calendar,  beginning  in  March. 

July-obi,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Polio,  chi,  one  of  the 
Hadcnidas. 

July-flower,  «. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Prosopis  juliflora,  one  of  the 
Mimoseae  ;  (2)  the  Stock  gillyflower. 

July-highflyer, «. 

Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Larentido. 

ju'-mar,  Ju'-mart,  s.  [Origin  unknown  ; 
perhaps  an  irregular  deriv.  fromjument,  with 
the  intensitive  -art  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
Lang,  gimere,  gimeroti,  according  to  Diez,  sug- 
gests the  Lat.  chinuera.  (Littre.y] 

Zool. :  Onotaunu.  An  imaginary  hybrid  be- 
tween bovine  and  equine  species.  According 
to  ButTon  (xiv.  24S)  these  hybrids  were  men- 
tioned by  Columella,  who  was  quoted  by 
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Oesner;  but  Blumenbach  (ed.  Bendyahe,  p. 
77)  says,  "  I  cannot  find  the  mention  in  the> 
one,  or  the  quotation  in  the  other,"  and  hft 
considers  "  Gesner  (Hist.  quad,  viyap.,  pp.  19, 
106,  799)  was  the  first  to  mention  jumars. '* 
He  is  followed  by  Jerome  Cardan,  J.  Bap. 
Portn.  and  John  Leger,  who  actually  gives  an> 
engraving  of  one.  He  says  : 

"Jumtiniae  bum  from  the  union  either  of  a  bulk 
and  a  mare,  or  a  bull  and  an  ass  ;  the  former  are  tjtller. 
and  called  Raf,  the  latter  smaller  and  called  B:f.  .  . 
These  hybrids  are  exactly  like  an  ox  in  the  head  and 
tail,  and  the  places  fur  horns  are  marked  by  small  pro- 
tuberances. As  to  the  rest,  they  are  exactly  like  an  as* 
or  a  horse.  Their  strength  is  wonderful,  especially 
when  compared  with  their  small  body :  they  ar» 
smaller  than  common  mules;  they  eat  little  and  ar» 
•wlft.  I  myself  went  in  one  day  18  miles  among  thft 
mountains  with  Ajumar  of  this  kind,  much  more  com- 
fortably than  I  could  hare  done  with  a  horse."— Hi*U 
dei  Eylitct  Etang.  de  Pitmant  (Leyde,  1««9),  pp.  7,  8. 

Haller  (Phys.,  viii.  9)  was  probably  tli» 
first  to  suspect  the  non-existence  of  the  ju- 
mar.  At  the  request  of  Bonnet  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Card,  delle  Lanze  had  two  jumars  dis- 
sected. The  dissection  established  the  fact 
that  these  pretended  jumars  were  hinnies,  th» 
larynx,  glottis,  ventricle,  and  biliary  duct» 
were  all  specifically  equine,  not  bovine. 
Blumenbach  concludes  (loc.  cit.,  p.  79),  "I 
myself  have  lately  seen  at  Cassel  quite  closely 
two  hinnies,  which  report  asserted  to  be  ju- 
mars. They  were  of  the  size  of  a  large  ass,, 
and  very  like  one  in  shajie,  black  in  colour,, 
with  horses'  teeth  in  each  jaw,  no  vestige  of 
rumination,  &c.  The  Dictionnaire  Classiqu* 
d"  Hist.  Nat.  (Paris,  1826)  says,  "The  hybrid 
born  from  the  union  of  a  bull  and  a  mare,  or  a. 
horse  and  a  cow,  and  called  jumar  by  tii» 
ancients,  never  existed." 

J  urn' -hie,  '  jum-byllc,  '  Jom  bre,  •  Jum- 
ber,  *jum-per,  v.t.  &  t.  [A  frequent, 
from  jump  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans. :  To  mix  confusedly ;  to  mix  up> 
in  a  confused  mass  ;  to  throw  or  put  together 
without  order.  (Generally  followed  by  up  or 
together.) 

"  Whiles  they  hastily  were  jumbled  together,  th» 
fight  by  that  time  was  begun  in  the  right  wing  agatuifc 
Hannibal."— P.  Holland  :  Liaiut,  p.  867. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  mixed  in  a  confused  way  ;  to  meet) 
or  unite  confusedly. 

"  They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  per- 
fect hanuony."— Swift. 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise. 

"  A  boysterousse  liasse  he  bounsed  out, 
Andjumbled  on  his  strings." 

Iirant  :  Horace,  bk.  L,  sat  «. 

Jum'-hle,  *.    [ JUMBLE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  confused  mixture ;  a  mass 
or  collection  mixed  or  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly and  without  order. 

"The  Macaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry, 
consisting  of  a  jumble  of  wurds  of  different  lan- 
guages."- Cambridge :  Scribleriyd,  bk.  ii.  (Note.) 

2.  Confect.  :  A  thin  sweetbread,  composed  of 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  flavoured 
with  lemon-peel  or  sweet  almonds. 

*  Jum'-ble-ment,   s.     [Eng.  jumble;  -ment.t 

1.  The  act  of  jumbling  or  mixing  confusedly- 
together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  jumbled  or  thrown 
together  confusedly ;  a  confused  mixture. 

jum'-hler,  s.  [Eng.  jumblfe)  ;  -er.]  One  who> 
mixes  or  jumbles  things  together  without 
order. 

Jum  -bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [ JUMBLE,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  A$  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  mixing  or  throwing 
together  confusedly  or  without  order. 

*jum'  bling-ly,  adv.  [Eug.jumbJiny;  -fy.) 
In  a  jumbling  or  confused  manner. 

jum'-bo,  f.  Originally  the  name  of  a  colossal 
elephant  well  known  here  and  in  England 
about  1880-85 ;  hence,  any  very  large  person,, 
animal  or  thing. 

*Ju'-me'nt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  jumentwn,  for- 
merly jugumentum,  from  jugum  =  a  yoke  ; 
jungo  =  to  join  ;  Sp.  jumento;  ItaL  giumento.\ 
A  beast  of  burden. 

"  The  ditty  concluded,  I  called  for  my  horse. 
And  with  a  good  |*ck  did  ttiajument  endorse." 
Cotton:  A  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Durletque. 

jump,  *  Jumpe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial,  gumpa  ^ 
to  spring  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  gumpe  =  to  jolt  5 
M.  H.  Ger.  gnmpen  =  to  jump ;  gumpeln  =s 
to  ]>lay  the  buffoon ;  Prov.  Ger.  gampen  —  to- 
jump  ;  IceL  goppa  =  to  skip.] 


boil,  btfy ;  pout,  j&rl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  ft 
-clan,  -Han  =  »lmn.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious-  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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A.  Intransitive: 
I0  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  one's  self  in  any  direction  by  lift- 
Ing  the  feet  off  the  ground  with  a  spring  and 
•lighting  on  them  again  ;  to  leap,  to  skip. 

"  The  whole  of  the  house  resounded  with  the  uproar 
of  clapping  of  hands,  footing,  jumping,  and  snapping 
•ol  fingers.'  —Swinburne  :  Spain,  let.  89. 

2.  To  jolt,  to  shake. 

"  The  noise  of  the  prancing  horses  and  of  the  jump- 
Ing  chariots."— Nahum  iiL  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  tally,  to  accord. 
{Followed  by  with.) 

"In  short,  it  jumps  with  my  humour." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  jr.,  i.  J. 

2.  To  agree  in  opinion  ;  to  accord. 

"Then  they  called  a  counsel!,  where  they  Jumped 
vtth  one  generall  accord  in  this  opinion."— P  Holland  : 
J.iviui.  p.  573. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

•(1)  To  pass  over  by  leaping  ;  to  overleap. 

<2)  To  skip  over,  to  pass. 

"*  2.  Fig. :  To  put  to  stake ;  to  hazard,  to  risk. 

"  You  .  .  .  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic." 

Shakap. ;  Coriolanui,  ill  1. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Forging: 

(1)  To  upset  by  endwise  blows,  which  con- 
tract the  object  in  length,  but  thicken  and 
«pread  it   laterally.     (Applied   to  jumpers, 
tamping-bars,  axes,  <fec.)    [UPSETTING.] 

(2)  To  attach  by  a  butt-weld,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  lap-weld.     A  transverse  piece 
•attached  by  welding  is  said  to  be  jumped  on. 
"If  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  rest,  it  is  said 
"to  be  headed  on. 

(3)  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron, 
or  laminated  iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a 
mandrel  at  a  red  heat,  raised  to  a  welding 
teat  and  placed  on  a  cylindrical  rod,  which 
is  struck  heavily  and  vertically  on  the  ground, 
is  said  to  be  jumped.     The  effect  is  to  cause 
the  edges  of  the  ribbon  to  unite,  a  junction 
•which  is  completed  by  the  hammer  on  an 
anvil,    the   mandrel   retaining   its   position. 
{Knight.) 

2.  Qiiarry. :  To  bore  holes  with  a  jumper 
<q.v.). 

If  To  jump  a  claim :  To  seize  upon  a  mining 
Claim  or  land  in  defiance  of  or  during  the 
absence  of  one  who  has  a  prior  claim  under 
the  pre-emption  laws,  and  in  disregard  of  his 
rights. 

To  jump  one's  bail:  To  abscond,  forfeiting 
one's  bail  or  leaving  one's  securities  liable  for 
the  bail-bond.  Similarly  used  with  board, 
bounty,  &o.  (U.S.) 

Jump  (1),  *  jumpe,  s.    [JUMP,  t>.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  jumping  ;  a  leap,  a  skip. 

"Bo  farre  a  high-neighing  horse  of  heaven,  at  every 
i  jump*  would  file.  Chapman :  Bomtr;  Iliad  v. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

"  •(!)  A  risk,  a  hazard. 

"  Do  not  exceed 

i     The  prescript  of  this  scrowl :  our  fortune  lies 
,     Upon  this  Jump."      Shakcsp. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  IT.  8. 

<2)  A  promotion,  a  rise. 

(3)  (PI.)  :  The  same  as  FIDGETS  (q.v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building :  An  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  course 
•Of  brickwork  or  masonry  to  accommodate  the 
work  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground. 

2.  Mining  :  A  fault. 

*  If  From  the  jump :  From  the  start  or  be- 
ginning. 

Jump  coupling,  «. 

1/lech. :  [THIMBLE-COUPLING]. 
Jump-joint,  «. 

1.  A  butt-joint. 

2.  A  flush-joint,  in  which  the  plates  or  plank- 
Ing  make  a  smooth  face.    In  ship-building  it 
1s  equivalent  to  carvel-build. 

Jump-ring,  s. 

•>  Jewell. :  A  ring  made  by  bringing  the  square- 
cnt  ends  of  a  length  of  wire  close  together 
Without  welding. 

Jump-seat,  s. 

Vehicle :  A  kind  of  open  buggy  which  has  a 
•shifting  seat  or  seats.  For  instance,  it  may 
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be  arranged  as  a  double  or  single  seat  vehicle. 
In  the  former  case,  the  main  seat  is  moved 
over  backwardly,  and  the  extra  seat  brought 
up  in  front.  As  a  single-seat  vehicle,  the 
main  seat  is  thrown  into  a  central  position, 
the  extra  seat  being  placed  below  the  other. 
(American.) 

jump-weld,  s.    A  butt-weld. 

jump  (2),  s.    [Fr.  jupe.]    [Jupou.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  or  loose  coat  reaching 
to  the  thighs,  buttoned  down  in  front  or  slit 
up  half  way  behind,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrist. 

"  The  weeping  cassock  scared  into  njump, 
A  sign  the  presbyter's  worn  to  the  stump." 

Cleveland. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  bodice  used  instead  of  stays. 
"Don't  mind  my  shape  this  bout,  for  I'm  only  in 

Jumpi."—Foott :  Tatte,  i. 

*  jump,  *  jurope,  adv.    [JUMP,  v.]    Exactly, 

just,  pat,  nicely. 

"  Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife."  Shaknp. :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

*  jump'-er,  v.i.    [JUMP,  v.]    To  agree,  to  ac- 

cord, to  coincide. 

"  Let  vs  yet  further  see  how  this  diffinicion  of  the 
churche  and  hys  heresies,  will  jumper  and  agree  to- 
gether among  themselfe."— SirT.  More:  Worku,  p.  612. 

Jump'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  jump,  v. ;  -er.]  , 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jumps  or  leaps ; 
a  leaper. 

2.  One  who  illegally  appropriates  a  claim. 
[JUMP,  v.,  If.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  (PL) :  A  name  applied  about  1760  by 
adversaries  to  certain  Calvinistic  Methodists 
in  Wales,  who  under  the  influence  of  religious 
excitement  made  convulsive  movements  whilst 
Divine  worship  was  in  progress. 

2.  Horology : 

(1)  A  spring  used  in   repeating-clocks   to 
assist  the  motion  of  the  star- wheel. 

(2)  A  species  of  click  in  the  repeating-watch, 
preventing  the  motion  of  a  wheel  in  either 
direction. 

3.  Husb. :  A  plough   having  an  upturned 
cutter  in  front  of  its  share,  and  which,  going 
below  the  share,  prevents  its  being  caught  on 
roots,  &c. 

4.  Planing :  A  plough-bit  or  machine-jointer, 
having  an  intermediate  bearing  upon  the  board. 

5.  Quarrying: 

(1)  A  quarry  man's  boring-tool ;  a  rod  of  steel, 
or  iron  pointed  with  steel,  which  breaks  the 
rock  by  being  alternately  jumped  up  and  down 
to  form  a  hole  for  blasting  or  for  an  artesian 
well. 

(2)  A  steel-faced  chisel  held  by  one  man 
while  another  strikes  it  with  a  hammer,  used 
in  drilling  holes  in  rock  for  blasting  or  split- 
ting. 

6.  Vehicles :  A  cheaply  formed  sled,  in  which 
supple  pieces  of  wood  form  the  shafts  and 
runners,  and  support  a  box  or  trestle  in  or  on 
which  one  may  ride. 

"He  was  seen  drawing  one  of  those .iumpert  that 
they  carry  their  grain  to  mill  in."— -J.  F.  Cooper: 
Pioneers,  ch.  xsix. 

7.  Entom. :  [HOPPER,  II.  8], 

jump'-er  (2),  i.  [JUMP  (2),  s.]  A  kind  of  fur 
under-jacket ;  a  blouse  or  smock  of  coarse 
woollen  or  canvas. 

jump'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [JUMP,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  part-icip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  leaping ;  a  leap,  a 

jump. 

jumping-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  family  Halticoridse. 

jumping  deer,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cerws  Lewisii,  a  kind  of  deer  found 
in  America  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Called 
also  the  Black-tailed  Deer. 

jumping  hare,  s. 

Zool. :  Pedetes  or  Helamys  capensis,  a  South 
African  animal  belonging  to  the  Jerboas 
(Dipodidse).  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and 
inhabits  deep  burrows. 

jumping  mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Meriones  hudsonicus,  a  North  Ameri- 
can mammal  belonging  to  the  Dipodidae. 


jumping  rat,  s. 
Zuol.  :  A  name  for  the  Jerboa  (q.v.). 
jumping  shrews,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :    The    English   name  of  the   family 
Macroscelidse  (q.v.). 

jumping  spider,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Attus. 

*  jump'- ing- ly,  adv.     [Eng.  jumping;  -ly.J 

Exactly,  precisely,  pat. 

"  If  thou  wouldest  t.urue  things  taythfullye 

And  do  not  imitate 
So  jumpingly,  so  precyselie 
And  step  for  step  so  atrayte." 

Drant :  Horace ;  Arte  of  Pottrye. 

Jun-ca'-  96-88,  jun -90-88,  s.  pi.     [Lat. 

junc(us)  =  a  rush  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  alliance  Juncales.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  witli  fibrous  or  fascicled  roots, 
leaves  fistular  or  flat,  and  channeled  with 
parallel  veins,  inflorescence  more  or  less  capi- 
tate, calyx  and  corolla  forming  an  inferior  six- 
parted  glumaceous  or  cartilaginous  perianth. 
Stamens  six,  rarely  three  ;  fruit  capsular, 
three-valved,  many-seeded.  Found  in  the 
temperate  and  arctic  regions.  Genera  four 
or  five,  known  species  about  130.  (Lindley  it 
Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

jim  ca  ceous  (ce  as  Shy),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
juncaceus.]  [JUNCACE.*.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
plants  of  the  order  Juncaceae  (q.v.) ;  resem- 
bling rushes. 

jiin  ca  gin  a'-ce  se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  juncago, 
genit.  juncagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  Arrow-grasses  ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Alismales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  having  leaves  with 
parallel  veins  ;  flowers  white  or  green,  incon- 
spicuous, in  spikes  or  racemes ;  sepals  and 
petals  small ;  stamens  six  ;  carpels  three,  four, 
pr  six ;  fruit  dry,  one  or  two-seeded.  Found 
in  most  continents.  Genera  seven,  species 
forty-four.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  it  to 
a  tribe,  Juncagiuese  (q.v.). 

Jun-ca-gin'-S-»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  juncagt,, 
genit.  juncagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-eve.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Alismacese.  Leaves  linear 
or  filiform  ;  petals  small,  green  ;  stamens  six  ; 
ovules  one  to  three,  anatropous ;  embryo 
straight.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

Jun-ca'-go,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  juncus  =  a 
rush.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Tourne- 
fort.] 

Bot.  :  A  synonym  of  Triglochin,  but  it  gave 
the  name  to  the  order  Juucagiuaceae  (q.v.). 

Jun'-cal,  o.  &  s.    [ JUNCALES.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance 
Juncales. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (PI).  :  The  order  Juncales  (q.v.). 

jiin-ca'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  juncalis,  from  Lat.  juncus  =  a  rush.] 

Bot. :  Juncals  ;  an  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Flowers  herbaceous,  dry,  and  permanent ;  if 
scarious  then  coloured ;  albumen  generally 
copious.  It  contains  two  orders,  Juncaceea 
and  Orontiacese  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

*  jun'-cate,  s.    [JUNKET.] 

jun'  cite,  s.  [Lat.  juncus  =  a  rush ;  suff.  -ite 
(Palceont.)] 

Palceobot.  :  A  fossil  leaf,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  a  juncus  (q.v.),  but  the  real 
affinity  of  which  is  doubtful. 

juno'-ker-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  finder, 
M.  Juncker ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  at  Poullaouen, 
Brittany,  in  small  yellow  crystals,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  new  species,  but  since  found  to 
be  only  siderite  (q.v.). 

jun'-COUS,  a.  [Lat.  juncosus,  from  juncus  =s 
a  rush.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  rushes; 
resembling  rushes  ;  juncaceous. 

jiinc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  junctio  —  a  joining,  from 
junctus,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join  ;  Fr.  jcmc- 
tion.] 
1.  The  act  of  joining,  uniting,  or  combining; 


Ate,  f&t,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wm-c,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    «,  ce-e;   ey-a.    qu  =  Uw. 
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the  state  of  being  joined,  united,  or  combined  ; 
•  union  ;  a  combination. 

"  He  [Addis  m  in  Cato]  hath  both  broken  the  unity 
Of  the  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junc- 
tion of  gallantry."— Blair :  Lectura,  voL  ill.,  lect.  45. 
2.   The  point  or  place  of  union  ;   a  joint ; 
•pecif. ,  the  point  where  two  or  more  lines  of 
railway  meet. 

junction-plate,  s. 

Boiler-making:  A  welt  or  break-joint  plate 
riveted  over  the  edges  of  boiler-plates,  which 
make  a  butt-joiiit. 

junction-rails,  s.jH. 
Ra.il. -eng. :  Switch  rails  which  connect  one 
line  of  rails  with  another. 

Junc'-tnre,  s.    [Lat.  junctura,  prop.  fern.  sing. 

of  jimcturus,  fat.  par.  ofjungo  =  to  join.] 
*L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting ;  a  junction ; 
Union. 

"  Signei  workings,  pUnetiJuncturiM,  and  the  elenatsd 
poule."  Warner:  Albion' I  England,  v. 

2.  The  line  at  which  two  tilings  are  joined. 

"  The.-e  may  be  ingredients  of  a  more  subtile  nature, 
•which,  being  extremely  little,  may  escape  unheeded 
»t  the  Juncture!  of  the  distillatory  vessels."— Boyl*. 

3.  A  joint ;  an  articulation. 

"Neither  are  the  figures  or  juncture!,  or  order  of 
their  bones,  tilted  to  such  a  posture."— Hale. 

II.  Fig. :  A  critical  moment  or  point  of 
time  ;  a  crisis. 

"  It  happened  that  Just  at  that  juncture  was  pub- 
lished a  ridiculous  bookagaiust  him."— Pout:  Dunciad. 
(Advert) 

Jjun'-CUS,  s.  [Lat.=  a  rush,  from  jungo  =  io 
yoke.  Named  from  its  use  as  cordage.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Jun- 
cacese  (q.v.).  Perianth  of  six  leaves,  gluma- 
ceous  ;  stamens  six,  rarely  three ;  ovary  three, 
rarely  one-celled ;  ovules  many,  placentas 
generally  in  the  axis.  About  a  hundred 
species  are  known,  named  rushes.  Juncus 
tommunis,  with  its  two  varieties,  effusus  and 
tonglomemius,  is  common  ;  as  also  J.  arti- 
culatus  or  acntiflorus.  J.  lamprocarpus  is  a 
sub-species  of  J.  articulatus,  ojc.  In  Japan, 
/.  e/usus  is  made  into  mats ;  in  Europe,  J. 
glaucus  was  formerly  used  as  a  rush-wick  for 
candles  and  small  oil-lamps. 

Jun  die,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  justle ; 
to  jog  with  the  elbow. 

"  The  warly  race  may  drudge  and  drive, 
Hog-shouther,>/<nrfie,  stretch,  au'  strive." 

Barn!  :  To  William  Simpson. 

June,  *  juyn,  s.  [Lat.  Junius;  Fr.juin.]  The 
sixth  month  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer. 

June-berry,  *.    The  service-berry  (q.v.). 
June'-a-tlng,  s.    [JENNETING.] 

Jun  ger-man  ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  a 
German  botanist,  Louis  Jungermaim,  who 
died  in  1653.] 

Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Junger- 
manniaceae  (q.v.).  As  now  restricted,  it  is 
confined  to  those  succubous  species  which 
have  a  free  terminal  perianth,  plicato-angular 
above,  and  cleft. 

Jun  ger  min  ni  a  96  i,  jun-ger-man- 
ni  a'-ce  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  jungerman- 
ni(a) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei,  or  fern. 
-aceoe.] 

Bot. :  According  to  Lindley  the  Jungerman- 
niaci'ie  are  an  order  of  Muscales  (Mosses)  ;  in 
the  opinion  of  Berkeley  the  Jungermanniacei 
are  one  of  three  orders  of  Hopaticse  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  creeping  moss-like  plants,  having 
a  distinct  stem,  mostly  having  leaves  which 
are  incubous  (q.v.)  and  succubous  (q.v.). 
The  leaves  are  mostly  two,  ranked  often  with 
stipules.  The  first  consists  of  solitary  cap- 
sules, generally  splitting  into  a  definite  number 
of  valves,  and  fitted  with  elatera  and  spores. 
It  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  Jnngerman- 
neae,  in  which  the  spore-cases  are  one  or 
four-valved,  without  a  columella,  and  Antho- 
cerotese,  in  which  the  spore-oases  are  pod- 
shaped,  split  on  one  side,  or  two-leaved,  with 
a  columella.  Found  all  over  the  world. 
Among  well  known  species  are  Jungerniaania 
bicuspidata,  J.  albicans,  J.  barbata,  and  /. 
setacea,  found  in  wet  bogs,  on  banks,  rocks,  <tc. 

Jun-ger-man'-ni-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
jungermann(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-  idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Juugermanniacei 
tribe  Jungeriuauueae. 


Jun'-gle,  s.  [Sansc.  jangala.]  Properly  waste, 
uncultivated  land,  whether  covered  with  wood 
or  not ;  but  now  applied  especially  to  land 
covered  with  forest  trees,  thick  dense  brush- 
wood, or  other  rank  vegetation. 

"It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many 
Islets  of  shirting  and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with 
nmk  jungle."— Macuulay :  Hat.  Eng..  cb.  v. 

jungle  bendy,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Bombay  to  Tetrv 
meles,  an  arborescent  genus  of  Datiscads. 

Jungle-oat,  a. 

Zool. :  Felis  chaus,  a  wild  cat,  of  a  yellowish- 
gray,  inclining  to  reddish  above  and  white 
below  the  muzzle  and  the  limbs,  with  dark 
stripes,  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black.  Found 
in  India  and  Africa. 

Jungle-fever,  ». 

Path. :  Remittent  fever,  which  is  apt  to 
attack  Europeans  and  others  who  pass  through 
Indian  jungles  (forests)  during  the  rainy 
season.  Called  also,  by  Anglo-Indians,  hill 
fever. 

jungle-fowl,  t. 

Ornithology : 

1.  In  Australia  Megapodius  tunicatui. 

2.  In  India,  Gallut  Sonneratii. 
Jungle-nail,  ». 

Hut. :  Acacia  tomentoia. 

Jungle-sheep,  t. 

Zool. :  Kemas  hylocrinus,  found  in  India, 

Jiin'-giy,  a.  [Eng.>7ijf?(e);  -y.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  jangle  ;  consisting  of  or  abounding  with 
jungles. 

jungly  gau,  s. 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  ox,  Bo*  fylhetantu,  found 
in  Sylhet  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

Jn'-ni-or,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  compar.  of  juvtnis  = 
young.] 

A.  As  adjective. 

1.  Younger  than  another;  not  so  old  as 
another. 

2.  Lower  in  standing  :  as,  a  junior  partner, 
a  junior  counsel. 

*J  Junior  is  used  as  an  appendage  to  the 
name  of  the  younger  of  two  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  in  one  family,  the  older  using 
the  appendage  senior. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  younger  than  another. 

"  The  fools,  my  junior!  by  a  year." 

On  the  Death  of  Suri.ft. 

2.  One  who  is  of  lower  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession than  another,  especially  at  the  bar. 

"  That  gentleman  behind  him  is  Mr.  Skimpln,  his 
junior."— Dickent :  Picktaick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

junior-right,  s.  The  same  as  BOROUGH- 
ENGLISH  (q.vT). 

"  The  distribution  of  the  Juntor-right  in  England 
requires  a  more  particular  notice." — Elton  ;  Origiia  <•/ 
£ngliih  Hillary,  p.  188. 

Ju-nl-oV-Jf-tjr,  ».    [Eng.  junior;  -%.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  junior. 

2.  The  same  as  BOROUGH-ENGLISH  (q.v.X 

"  One  must  coin  a  new  phrase  like  juniority,  or 
Junior-right."— Elton  :  Origins  of  Englith  lliit.,  p.  186. 

ju'-nl-6r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  junior;  -ship.]  The 
same  as  JUNIORITY  (q.v.). 

ju  nip-er,  s.  &  a.    [JUNIPEBUS.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
Botany : 

1.  Juniperus  communis,  and  other  species  of 
the  genus. 

2.  The  Nova  Scotian  name  of  the  American 
larch,  Abies  pendula. 

"  He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper."  Milton :  P.  B..  it  JTJ. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Bitter,  sharp. 

"She  will  read  me  a  juniper  letter  (land  tuaxe 
encomium}  for  coming  home  in  such  a  pickle."— 
Bailey  :  Eratmiu,  p.  39. 

Juniper-oil,  oil  of  juniper,   . 

Phar. :  An  oil  distilled  from  the  unripe 
fruit  of  the  juniper.  It  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant and  diuretic. 

juniper-resin,  s.    [SANIMRAC.] 

Ju-nip'-er-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  juniper.] 

1.  Bot. :    Juniper ;   a   genus   of    Conifers 


(Pinaceae),  sub-order  Cupressese.  Generally 
dioecious,  sometimes  monoecious.  Male  cat- 
kins globose,  anther  one,  three  to  six-celled  ; 
female  cone  a  galbulus,  small,  globose,  of 
four  to  six  decussate  or  whorled  scales,  which, 
becoming  enlarged  and  fleshy,  resemble  a 
berry ;  ovules  erect ;  seeds  one  to  three ; 
leaves  opposite  or  whorled  in  threes,  subulate 
or  scale-like ;  trees  or  bushes  with  a  red  heart- 
wood.  They  ure  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions,  and  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Jimiperus 
commttnit,  the  Common  Juniper,  is  widely  dis- 
tributed through  northern  regions.  It  is  a 
tree  15  to  30  feet  high,  whose  fruit  takus 
two  years  to  ripen.  The  juniper  is  a  powerful 
diuretic.  Its  berries  are  used  for  flavoring 
Geneva  and  gin  ;  its  wood  in  veneering.  The 
fetid  oilof  J.  oxycedrus  is  used  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. From  its  wood  it  is  believed  the  Greeks 
carved  their  images.  J.  Sabina,  the  Savin,  is 
diuretic.  /.  bermudiana  is  the  Pencil-cedar, 
J.  virffiniana,  the  Red  Cedar,  and  J.  excelsa, 
the  Himalayan  Pencil-cedar. 
junk  (1),  *.  [Port.  &  Sp.  junto,  from  Chinese 
chw'an  =»  a  ship,  a  boat,  a  junk  ;  Malay  aj6ng; 
Fr.jonque.]  A  vessel  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Malays  in  navigating  their 
seas.  It  is  the  largest  kind  of  Chinese  vessel. 


It  has  no  prominent  stem  or  keel.  The  bow 
on  deck  is  square,  aud  the  anchors  are  OB 
each  side  of  the  bow  The  stern  is  full,  the 
rudder  suspended,  and  at  sea  is  lowered  be- 
neath the  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  immense  masts  are  in  one  piece ;  the  lug- 
sails  are  sometimes  of  matting. 

junk-bottle, «.  A  porter-bottle.  (BarOett.) 

junk  (2),  ».  Old,  broken,  or  second-hand  good* 
of  any  description ;  a  chunk  of  anything. 

junk-dealer,  «.  The  keeper  of  a  junk- 
•hop. 

junk-shop,  i.  A  place  where  junk  is 
collected,  bought  aud  sold. 

junk  (3),  s.    [Port,  junoo,  from  Lat  juncut  9  A 
rush.] 
Nautical : 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  and  rope  cut  into 
lengths  for  making  mats,  swabs,  gaskets,  sin- 
net,  oakum,  &c. 

2.  Salt  beef,  supplied  to  vessels  bound  on  long 
voyages,  from  its  being  as  tough  as  old  rope. 

junk-ring,  «. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  metallic  ring  which  is  screwed  down 
and  confines  the  hemp  packing  of  a  piston. 

2.  A  steam-tight  packing  around  the  piston 
of  a  steam-engine. 

junk-wad,  «. 

Ordnance:  A  wad  made  of  oakum  bound 
with  spun-yarn,  and  filling  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  It  is  placed  between  the  charge  and  the 
ball.  For  red-hot  shot  two  are  used,  the 
inner  dry  and  the  outer  wet. 

Junk  -er  (J  as  y),  *.  [Ger.]  A  young  German 
noble  ;  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Prussia. 

jnn-ket,  *Jon-ket,  *Jun-eade,  *Jun- 

cate,  s.  [Ital.  giuncata  =  a  kind  of  fresh 
cheese  and  cream,  so  called  because  it  ia 
brought  to  market  upon  rushes ;  also  a  junket 
(Florio),  from  giunco  —  a  rush  ;  Lat.  juncus; 
O.  Fr.  joncade.} 

L  A  kind  of  sweetmeat ;  curds  mixed  with 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  ;  any  kind  of 
delicate  food. 

*  2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment. 


btfy ;  p6ut,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hia,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  JCenophon,  e^ist.    -ing, 
-clan,   tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon=suun;  -tion,  -don^zhun.    -tious, -sious, -clous  -  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bfl.  d*i. 
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*  J&n'-ket,  v.i.  &  t.    [JUNKET,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  feast,  to  banquet 

"  Wfcitever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day,  save 
them  to  janl;et  with  your  fellow  servants  at  night."— 
Burift:  JXrectiont  to  Servantt. 

B.  Tram. :  To  entertain  at    a    feast ;   to 
feast. 

•jun'-ket-ting,  *jun'-kSt-Jng,  s.  [Eng. 
junket;  -ing.]  A  feast,  an  entertainment,  a 
junket. 

"  The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling,  or  junketting 
upon  the  altar."— South:  Sermoru,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

Ju  no,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  3]. 

2.  Horn.  Antiq.  :    A  celebrated  deity  of  the 
Romans,  identified   with    the    Hera   of   the 
Greeks,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  daughter 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 

and  sister  and  wife  of 
Jupiter.  The  principal 
seats  of  her  worship 
were  Argos,  Samos, 
Carthage,  and  after- 
wards Rome.  The 
hawk,  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock, 
often  called  Junonia 
avis,  were  sacred  to 
her.  She  presided  over 
marriage  and  child- 
birth, and  as  the  god- 
dess of  all  power  and 
empire,  and  the  pa- 


JTTNO   LT7CINA. 


tronesss  of  riches,  is  represented  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  a  golden 
sceptre  in  her  right  hand.  The  Roman  con- 
suls, when  they  entered  on  office,  were  always 
obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The 
public  finances  were  also  under  her  care,  and 
the  mint  at  Rome  was  in  her  temple. 

Juno's-tears,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Verbena  officinalis. 

Jun'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  A  council ;  specif.,  the 
Spanish  Grand  Council  of  State. 

Jttn  -to,  s.  [Sp.  junta  =  a  meeting,  from  Lat. 
junctus=  joined, ,  pa.  par.  of  jungo  =  to  join.] 
A  secret  council  or  assembly  to  deliberate 
upon  affairs  of  government ;  a  combination  of 
men  for  secret  deliberation  and  intrigue ;  a 
cabal,  a  faction. 

"  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for 
him."— Macaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  Kill. 

•jupardie,  •jupartie,  s.    [JEOPARDY.] 
Ju-pa-ti', «.    [Brazilian.] 
jupati  palm,  *. 

Bot. :  Saphia  Icedigera,  a  fine  Brazilian  palm, 
The  leaf-stalks,  which  are  twelve  to  fifteen 
fe«t  long,  are  used  for  building  houses  and 
making  baskets. 

*Jupe,  s.    [Fr.]    A  jupon  (q.v.). 

Ju'-pl-ter,  s.    [Lat.  for  Jovis  pater.] 

1.  Rom.  Antuj. :  The  supreme  Roman  deity, 
identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Jupiter  was  the 
king  and  father  of  men,  but  his  power  ex- 
tended over  the 
deities  also ;  and 
everything  wjas 
subservient  to  his 
will  except  the 
Fates.  From  him 
mankind  received 
th?ir  blessings  and 
miseries  ;  they 
looked  on  him  as 
acquainted  with 
everything  past, 
present,  and  fu- 
ture. The  oak  was 
sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause  he  first 
taught  mankind  to 
live  on  acorns.  His 
most  famous  tem- 
ple was  at  El  is,  in 
Olympia,  where, 
every  fourth  year, 


THE  OLYMPIAN   ZEUS. 
(After  Phiditu.) 


the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  his 
honour ;  and  his  most  favourite  oracle  was  at 
Dodona,  in  Epirus.  The  Romans  considered 
Jupiter  as  the  especial  patron  of  their  city.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  golden 
or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  thunder- 
bolts ready  to  lie  hurled,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre  of  cypress,  while  the  eagle  stands  with 
expanded  win^s  at  his  feet.  White,  the  colour 


of  the  day,  was  sacred  to  him,  and  the  oak 
was  his  sacred  tree. 

2.  Astron. :  The  largest  planet  of  the  solar 
system.  Its  diameter  is  about  85,000  miles, 
its  bulk  nearly  1,250  times  that  of  the  earth  ; 
but,  its  density  being  one-fourth  that  of  the 
earth,  it  weighs  only  about  three  hundred 
times  as  much  as  our  planet.  The  average 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  478,000,000 
miles ;  and  a  railway  train,  travelling  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  nine  centuries 
to  go  from  the  sun  to  Jupiter.  The  latter 
body  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  nine 
hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  which  is  the 
length  of  its  day  and  night.  Though  travel- 
ling in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 
28,743  miles  au  hour,  it  takes  nearly  twelve 
years  to  complete  its  revolution  ;  this  there- 
fore is  the  length  of  its  year.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  conspicuous  belts  of  a 
brownish-gray  colour,  two  north,  two  south, 
of  the  equator,  with  feebler  ones  towards  the 
poles.  The  equatorial  region  of  the  planet 
is  brighter  than  the  rest.  Jupiter  has  four 
satellites,  numbered  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth.  If  named,  they  are  called  lo,  Europa, 
Ganymede,  and  Callisto.  The  first  revolves 
around  him  in  1  terrestrial  day  18  hours  and  28 
minutes,  the  second  in  3  days  13  hours  14  mi- 
nutes, the  third  in  7  days  3  hours  43  minutes, 
the  fourth  in  16  days  16  hours  and  32  mi- 
nutes. They  were  first  seen  by  Galileo,  with 
his  small  telescope,  on  January  7,  1610,  and 
identified  on  the  13th  as  small  planets  revolv- 
ing round  the  luminary.  They  are  now  called 
satellites.  (E.  Dunkin,  F.R.A.S.) 

"  It  may  not  be  amiis  to  state  here  that  the  motions 
of  Jupiter't  satellites  are  much  disturbed  by  tho 
ellipticity  of  Jupiter1 1  body."— Prof.  Airy:  Pop. 
Attron.  (6th  ed.).  p.  965. 

*  3.  Old  Chem. :  The  ancient  name  for  tin. 
Jupiter's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Anthyllis  Barba  Jovis.  (2)  Sempe-.-- 
vivum  tecwrum. 

Jupiter's  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Dianthus,  including  the 
Carnations  or  Pinks. 

*ju-pon',  *Jup-pon,  ».  [Fr.  jupon,  from 
jupe  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  jupon.]  A  sleeveless  over- 
coat, composed  of  seveial  thicknesses  of 
material  sewed  through,  and  faced  with  silk 
or  velvet,  upon  which  were  embroidered  the 
wearer's  arms.  It  fitted  closely  to  the  body, 
and,  descending  below  the  hips,  terminated  in 
an  enriched  border  of  various  patterns  ;  with 
it  was  worn  the  military  belt,  upon  which 
much  ornament  was  lavished. 

*  jup-pon,  *.    [JUPON.] 

*  Jur,  *Jurre,  v.i.    [A  variant  of  jar  (q.v.).] 

To  clash  ;  to  strike  harshly  against  anything. 

"  The  ramme  was  jitrring  also  at  the  other  part."— 
P.  Holland  :  Liviut,  p.  9*3. 

*Jur,  *  Jurre,  *.  [JuR,  v.]  A  clash,  a  crash, 
a  hard-sounding  collision. 

"With  thick  jurrt,  and  pu»hM."-J>.  Bolland: 
Ammianut,  p.  101. 

Ju'-ra,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  range  of  mountains  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  west  of  the  lakes  of 
Geneva  and  Neufchatel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,'  or  derived 
from  the  Jura  mountains. 

Jura-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  oolitic  age  constitu- 
ting the  chjef  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 

*ju'-ral,a.  [La*,  jur  (genii,  juris);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  natural  orpositiveright. 

*  Ju-ra-men'-tal-iy,  adv.    [Lat.  juramentum, 

=  an'oath;  Eng."  adv.  suff.  -ly.]  With  an  oath. 

"A  promise juramentatty  confirmed."—  Urquhart : 
Jlabela.it,  bk.  lit,  ch.  19. 

*Ju'-rant,  a.  &  ».    [Lat  jurans,  pr.  par.  of 

juro  =  to  swear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Swearing. 

"Such  unlver»ally>uran<  feel  ing  of  hope."— Carlyle  : 
flench  Rerol. :  pt.  K,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  takes  an  oath. 

"  Jurnnt  and  Dissident  ....  argue  frothing  every- 
where."— Carlyle :  French  Revol..  pt,  ii.,  hk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

Ju  ras  sic,  a.  [Fr.  Jurassique,  named  from 
the  Jura  Mountains. 

Geol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  formations 
well  developed  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 


Jurassic-period,  s. 

Gtol.  :  The  period  of  time  during  which  tho 
Jurassic  rocks  were  deposited.  [JuRAisio- 
SYSTEM.] 

Jurassic-system,  Jurassic-forma- 
tion, s. 

Geol.  :  A  system  of  Mesozoic  rocks  overlying 
the  Oolite,  and  containing  numerous  remains  of 
reptiles,  also  relics  of  the  earliest  known  birds. 

ju  -rat  (1),  *  Ju  -rate  (1),  s.  [Prov.  Fr.,  from 
Lat.  juratus,  pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear  ;  Fr. 
jure  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  jurado  ;  ItaL  giurato.]  A. 
person  under  oatli  ;  specif,  a  magistrate  in 
some  corporations  ;  an  alderman. 

"  The  watchman  sayde.  sirs,  the  kayes  be  within  the 
towne,  with  thejuralet.  —  Bernert:  froittart;  Cronv- 
clc,  vol.  i.,  c.  164. 

Ju'-r&t  (2),  *.  [Lat.,  third  pers.  sing.,  indie,  of 
juro  =  to  swear.] 

Law:  A  memorandum  of  the  place  where, 
the  time  when,  and  the  person  before  whom 
an  affidavit  is  sworn.  (Wharton.) 

*  ju'-rate  (2),  *.    [Ijat.  juratus,  pa.  par.  of  juro 

=  to  swear.]  A  person  sworn  to  give  evidence, 
to  administer  justice,  &c. 

"  Horryble  swerers  and  commune.frmK«»  periured.* 
—Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governour,  bk.  lit,  ch.  vii. 

jn-ra'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  juratio,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  swearing  ;  the  administra- 
tion of  an  oath. 

*  ju'-ra-tor,  *.    [Lat.,  from  juratus,  pa.  par. 

of  juro  =  to  swear.] 
Law  :  A  juror. 


,  a.  [Lat.  juratorius,  from  juratus, 
pa.  par.  of  juro  =  to  swear  ;  Fr.juratoire;  Sp. 
juratorio  ;  Ital.  givratorio.]  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  an  oath. 

juratory-caution,  *. 

Scots  Law  :  A  kind  of  caution  sometimes 
offered  in  a  suspension  or  advocation,  where 
the  complaineris  not  in  circumstances  to  offei 
any  better.  It  consists  of  an  inventory  of  his 
effects,  given  up  upon  oath,  and  assigned  in 
security  of  the  sums  which  may  be  found  due 
in  the  suspension. 

JU'-ri  dl-vT-no,  phr.   [Lat.]  By  divine  right. 

Ju-ri  bal-li,  s.  [A  Demerara  word.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

Juriballi  bark,  s. 

Pharm.  :  A  bark  said  to  be  superior  to 
cinchona  bark  in  typhoid  and  malignant 
fevers.  It  is  a  cordial  and  purgative,  and, 
when  taken  warm,  a  diaphoretic.  It  is  pro- 
bably from  Moschoxylum  Schwartzii,  one  of 
the  Meliads. 

*JU-rid'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  juridicus,  from  jus  (genit. 
juris)  =  law  ;  dico  =  to  say,  to  declare  ;  Fr. 
juridique.]  The  same  as  JURIDICAL  (q.v.). 

*  ju-rfd'-l-cal,  a.    [Eng.juridic;  -al.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  administration  or  distribu- 
tion of  justice  ;  pertaining  to  a  judge  or  the 
administration  of  justice. 

"That  Roman  office,  without  tbiBJtiridical  sword  or 
saw."—  Milton  :  Reaion  of  Church  Government,  bk.  iL, 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Employed  in  courts  of  justice  ;  according 
to  law. 

"  Referring  himself  to  njuridicatt  trial  of  that  fact* 

—Bi>.  Hall  :  Cents  of  Conscience,  dec.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

juridical  days,  s.  pL 

Law  :  Days  on  which  the  courts  can  lawfully 
sit. 

*  jU-rid'-I-cal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  juridical  ;  ly.] 

In  a  judicialiuanner  ;  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  justice. 

"  It  being  unsuitable  to  their  dignity  to  come  juridi- 
colly."—  Warburton:  Alliance  between  Church  i  Staff  , 
bk.  Ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Ju-rin'-S-a,  s.  [Named  after  Jurine,  a 
Genevan  professor.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Serratu- 
lese.  The  bruised  root  of  Jurinea  macrocephaln 
is  applied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  a  decoc- 
tion is  given  in  colic.  It  is  also  considered  a 
cordial,  and  given  in  puerperal  fever.  (Dr. 
Stewart.) 

Ju'-rin-ite,  s.    [A  name  attributed  to  Soret. 
Etym.  doubtful.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BROOKITE  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »  oa-e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lcw.    ' 
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,  s.  [Lat.  jurisconsultus,  from 
jus  (genit.  juris)=  law,  and  consultus,  pa.  par.  pi 
coii$ulo  —  to  consult.  ]  One  who  is  learned  in 
the  civil  law ;  one  who  gives  his  opinion  in 
cases  of  law ;  a  jurist ;  one  learned  in  juris- 
prudence. 

Ju-ris-dio'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jurisdic- 

tionem,  accus.  of  jurisdictio,  from  jws  (genit. 

juris),  and  dictio  =  a  saying,  proclaiming ;  Sp. 

jurisdiction ;  Ital.  giurisdizione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  £  Law : 

1.  The  legal  power,  right,*  or  authority  of 
administering  justice  ;  the  legal  power  which 
a  court  of  equity  has  of  deciding  cases  brought 
and  tried  before  it ;  the  legal  right  by  which 
judges  exercise  their  authority ;  judicial  au- 
thority over  a  cause. 

"  A  plea  to  tbejurudictian  is  where  an  indictment 
is  taken  before  a  court  that  has  no  cognizance  of  the 
offence.  If,  for  example,  a  man  be  indicted  for  a  ra;w 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  he  may  except  to  thejurisdic 
tion  of  the  court  without  answering  to  the  crime 
alleged."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv. ,  ch.  26. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing  or  legis- 
lating ;  the  power  or  right  of  exercising  autho- 
rity, or  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  such  authority  ex- 
tends ;  the  district  within  which  such  power 
may  be  exercised. 

n.  Roman  Theol. :  Ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion is  denned  as  the  "  power  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  worship  of  God  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  is  exercised  in  faro 
externo  as  well  as  in.  foro  interno."  By  com- 
mission from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  whose 
powers,  theologians  teach,  are  derived  from 
Christ  through  Peter,  are  constituted  legates, 
patriarchs,  primates,  and  prelates ;  by  law  or 
canon,  rectors  of  universities,  superiors  of 
convents,  provosts,  and  vicars-general  receive 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised without  challenge  for  forty  years  is 
valid  by  prescription.  To  absolve  a  penitent, 
iurisdiction  is  necessary.  Secular  priests 
obtain  this  from  their  bishops  ;  but  confessors 
belonging  to  the  regular  orders  have  juris- 
diction from  the  Pope  over  all  the  faithful 
when  they  have  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  bishop.  A  penitent  in  articulo  mortis  may 
be  validly  absolved,  even  in  reserved  cases 
(q.v.),  by  a  simple  priest,  even  if  degraded, 
apostate,  or  irregular.  In  ordinary  cases, 
absolution  given  by  a  priest  without  jurisdic- 
tion is  void.  (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

IT  (1)  Appellate  jurisdiction:  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts. 

(2)  Original  jurisdiction :  The  legal  right  of 
hearing  and  determining  a  case  in  the  first 
instance. 

*JU-riS-dIc'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  jurisdiction ; 
-aZ.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction  :  as, 
jurisdictional  right. 

*JU-rIs-dlO'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  jtw  (genit.  juris) 
—  law  ;  dictio  =  a  saying,  proclaiming,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Having  jurisdiction. 

"  To  interpose  a  juritUictire  power  over  the  inward 
and  irremediable  disposition  of  man."— Milton:  Doc- 
trine i  Mnipliiie  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxL 

Ju-ris-pru -den9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  juris- 
prudentia,  from  jws  (geuit.  juris)  =  law,  and 
prudentia  =  skill ;  Sp.  jurisprudencia ;  Ital. 
giurisprudema.]  The  science  of  law;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of 
men  in  a  community,  necessary  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice. 

"  There  he  employed  himself  in  correcting  the  great 
work  on  jurisprudence  which  has  preserved  his  me- 
mory fresh  down  to  our  own  time."— i/acaulay  :  Hat. 
£ny..  ch.  xlii. 

^f  (1)  General  jurisprudence :  The  science  or 
philosophy  of  positive  law. 

(2)  Particular  jurisprudence  :  The  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  any  particular  nation. 

(3)  Medical  Jurisprudence:  [  FORENSIC-MEDI- 
CINE, MEDICAL-JURISPRUDE.N-CE]. 

*  Ju-rls  pru -dent,  «.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
jurisprudens,  from  jus  (genit.  juris)  =  law,  and 
prudeiis  =  skilled  ;  Sp.  jurisprudent ;  Ital. 
yiurisprudentt.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Learned  in  the  law ;  skilled  in 
jurisprudence. 

"  A  very  juriiurudent  author."— Cray  .•  Worki,  vol. 
i.  lett.  11. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  learned  in  the  law ;  a 
jurisconsult. 

Ju  ris  pru  den  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
jurisprudent ;  -ial.}  O*f  or  pertaining  to  juris- 
'  (prudence. 


JU'  rist,  s.  [Fr.  juriste,  from  Low  Lat.  jurista 
=  a  lawyer,  from  jus  (gen.  juris)  =  law.)  One 
learned  in  the  law,  especially  in  the  civil  law ; 
one  who  professes  the  science  of  law ;  one  who 
writes  upon  law. 

"  To  thatsymbolof  kingly  authority  ourj'urutohave 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  im- 
portance."— J/acaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*  jA-lis'-tfc,  •  ju  ris'  tic-aL  a.  [Eng.  ju- 
rist ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jurist  or 
jurisprudence. 

ju'-rdr,  s.  [Fr.  jureur,  from  Lat.  juratorem, 
accus.  otjurator  =  one  who  swears,  from  jura- 
Jus,  pa.  par.  ofjuro  =  to  swear.] 

1.  One  who  serves  upon  a  jury  in  a  court  of 
law  ;  one  who  is  sworn  to  deliver  a  true  ver- 
dict in  any  case  according  to  the  evidence 
brought  before  him.    [JURY.] 

"  The  twelve   men   were  at  flrst  both  jurort 
judges." — Temple :  Introd.  to  flitt.  England. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  men  selected  to  award 
prizes,  Ac.,  at  a  public  show  or  exhibition. 

*  3.  One  who  takes  an  oath  ;  one  who  binds 
himself  by  an  oath. 

"  I  am  *  juror  in  the  holy  league." 

Marlowe :  ilaaacre  at  Parit,  it  6. 

jurors'-bopk,  s.  A  list  of  men  qualified 
to  serve  on  juries,  made  out  annually  for  each 
county. 

jurte,  Jurt  (J  as  y),  yourt,  s.    (YURT.] 

Ju'-rjr,  *  ju-rie,  s.  [Fr.  juree,  prop,  the  fern, 
of  jure,  pa.  par.  of  jurer  =  to  swear  ;  Lat. 
juro.] 

1.  A  number  of  men  selected  according  to 
law,  impannelled,  and  sworn  to  inquire  into 
and  to  decide  upon  facts,  and  to  give  their 
true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  legally 
laid  before  them.  In  our  Courts  of  Justice 
there  are  two  kinds  of  juries,  grand-juries,  and 
petty  or  common-juries.  [For  grand-jury,  see 
under  GRAND.]  Petty  or  common-juries  con- 
sist of  twelve  men  each,  and  the  verdicts  given 
must  be  unanimous.  They  are  appointed  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  After  the  evidence 
in  a  cause  has  been  given, and  summed  up  by  the 
judge,  the  jury  retire  to  consider  their  verdict. 
Trial  by  jury  is  a  constitutional  provision  hi 
many  of  the  states,  though  the  conditions  at- 
tending jury  trials  differ  somewhat  in  different 
states.  The  law  permitn  the  challenging  of 
individual  jurors,  and  this  right  has  frequently 
been  abused,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  im- 
panel a  jury.  Each  juror  must  also  swear  that 
)iu  has  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  case  on 
trial.  In  England  there  are  special  juries, 
where  the  case  seems  too  important  for  a 
common  jury.  In  Scotland  the  number  of 
the  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  fifteen,  and  the 
verdict  is  determined  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority.  In  civil  and  revenue  cases  the 
number  is  twelve,  and  the  jury  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  In 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  felony,  and  high-treason 
the  jury  must  be  unanimous. 

"  N'o  man  can  be  convicted,  upon  an  indictment,  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown  of  any  offence,  unless  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  his  equals  and 
neighbours:  that  is,  by  twelve  at  least  of  the  grand 
ju.ru,  in  the  first  place,  assenting  to  the  accusation ; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  whole  petit  jury,  of  twelve 
more,  finding  him  guilty,  upon  his  trial.  But  if  twelve 
of  the  grand  jury  assent,  it  is  a  good  presentment, 
though  some  of  the  rest  disagree.  And  the  indict- 
ment, when  so  found,  i*  publicly  delivered  into  court." 
— Bloxkttont  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  28. 

2.  Hist. :    It    has    been  much   disputed 
whether  the  germ  of  our  modern  jury  system 
was  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  origin.     Those 
who  hold  the  former  view  attribute  it  to  King 
Alfred,  about  A.D.  886.    It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  twelve  compurgators  for  canonical 
purgations.      The    establishment    of   proper 
jury  trials  seems  to  have  been  under  Henry  II., 
late  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  well  rooted 
in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  is  insisted  on 
in  Magna  Charta,  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
liberty.     In  1353,  under  Edward  III.,  juries 
empannelled  to  try  aliens  were  to  consist  half 
of  foreigners.     Various  Acts  have  since  been 
passed  on  the  subject  of  juries,  but  the  changes 
made  have  not  been  of  essential  importance. 

"  It  is  true,  the  terms  of  Jury  and  verdict  were  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans,  with  many  others  in  the 
style  and  practice  of  our  laws  ;  but  the  trials  by  twelve 
men,  with  that  essential  circumstance  of  their  unani- 
mous sgreement,  was  not  only  used  among  the  Saxons 
and  Normans,  but  is  known  to  be  as  ancient  in  Swe- 
tleu."  — Temple:  Introd.  to  Hat.  England. 

3.  A  body  of  men  selected  to  award  prizes 
at  public  shows,  exhibitions,  &c. 

Jury-box.  *•    The  enclosed  place  in  which 
the  jury  sits  in  a  court  of  justice. 


jury-list,  «. 

Law:  A  list  of  persons  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  as  jurymen.  On  or  l>efore 
July  20  in  each  year  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in 
eacti  county,  riding  or  division,  issues  a  pre- 
cept to  the  churchwardens  and  treasurers  of 
the  several  parishes  to  make  out  such  a  list 
before  September  1.  This  is  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  churches  and  chapels  on  the  first 
three  Sundays  of  September.  (Englith.) 

jury-process,  s.  The  writ  for  the  sum- 
moning of  a  jury. 

ju'-ry,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  thinks  it 
is  connected  with  Dan.  kiore  =  a  driving, 
fcio're  =  to  drive  ;  Norw.  kyore  =  a  drive,  a 
journey  ;  Sw.  kora ;  Icel.  keyra  =  to  drive.] 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  any  structure  of 
a  vessel,  made  to  serve  temporarily  in  place 
of  something  lost. 

jury-mast,  *. 

Naut. :  A  temporary  mast  erected  in  place 
of  one  that  has  been  carried  away,  or  for 
navigating  a  vessel  to  a  place  where  the  per- 
manent equipment  of  masting  and  rigging  is 
furnished.  The  temporary  rig  is  termed  jury- 
rig- 

jury-rigged,  a.  Furnished  with  rigging 
of  a  temporary  kind  to  replace  that  carried 
away  by  a  storm. 

jury-rudder,  ».  A  temporary  rudder 
employed  when  the  original  rudder  has  been 
lost  or  damaged. 

ju'-ry-man,  s.  [Eng.  jury,  s. ,  and  man. }  On* 
who  serves  upon  a  jury ;  a  juror. 

"  And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine.* 

Papa  :  Kape  of  the  Lock.  iii.  H 

JUS,  s.    [Lat.]    Law,  rights. 

jus  gentium,  phr.  The  law  or  rights  of 
nations ;  international  law. 

Jus-Si,  s.     [A  Manilla  word.] 

Fabric :  A  delicate  fibre  from  an  unknown 
plant,  used  in  making  dresses. 

Jus  -  si  -  SO'-  a,  s.  [Named  after  Autoine  do 
Jussieu,  demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Paris.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Jussi- 
seeae  (q.v.).  Jussiasa  Caparossa  and  J.  scabra 
have  been  used  in  Brazil  for  dyeing  black,  and 
J.  pilosa  in  the  same  country  to  produce  s 
yellow.  The  leaves  of  J.  peruviana  form  an 
emollient  poultice. 

jus  si  »-e-«,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  Jut*ut(fl,); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracese. 

just,  s.     [ JOUST.] 

just,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Fr.  juste,  from  Lat.  justut, 
an  extension  of  ju»  =  right ;  Sp.  &Port.  justo; 
Ital.  giusto.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Acting  according  to  what   is  right  and 
fair    giving  or  willing  to  give  to  all  their  due ; 
fair,  impartial,  or  equitable  in  the  distribution 
of  justice  ;  upright,  incorrupt,  honest ;  not 
willing  to  overreach  or   take  advantage   of 
othei's ;  fair  dealing. 

"Joseph  was  a  feOod  man  and  jutt."— Luke  xxlli.  it. 

2.  Righteous  ;   God-fearing  ;    of  blameless 
and  pure  life. 

"The  jutt  shall  live  by  faith."— Solatia.™  Iii.  11. 

3.  Making  no  respect  of  persons  ;  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 

"  A  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  jutt  and 
right  is  he."—  Dtut.  xxxii.  4. 

4.  True  to  one's  promises ;  faithful,  trust- 
worthy. 

"  Jutt  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.* 

Pope :  Kpiitle  viL  s. 

5.  Conformable  to  what  is  right ;  conformed 
to  truth  and  justice ;  fair,  honest. 

"  Jutt  balances,  jutt  weights,  a  jutt  ephah,  and  a 
jutt  bin  shall  ye  have."— LOT*,  xix.  36. 

6.  True ;  well  founded  ;  not  forged  or  in- 
vented ;  grounded  on  fact. 

"  Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  jutt,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation 
and  credit."— Booker  :  Eccltt.  Polity. 

7.  In  accordance  with  facts ;  not  exagger- 
ated ;  neither  too  much  nor  too  little ;  exact, 
accurate,  precise  :  as,  a  just  description. 

8.  In  accordance  with  justice  or  equity; 
equitable,  due,  merited,  deserved. 

"He  shall  receive  ijutt  recompence  of  reward."— 
Uebrtwt  ii.  2. 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tiun  -  shan.  -tion.  -aion  -  shun ;  -fion,   siou  -  zh  an.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«L  df L 
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9.  in  accordance  with  what  is  proper  or  suit- 
able ;  regular,  orderly,  due,  fit,  proper,  suitable. 

"The  prince  is  here  :;t  baud  :  iileaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  big  gnce.jutt  distance  tweeu  our  armies  T" 
Shalcetp.  :  s  Benry  /I'.,  iv.  1. 

*  10.  Exact,  precise  ;  neither  more  nor  less. 

"Brinn  mo  jutt  notice  of  the  numbers  dead." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  >'.,  iv.  7. 

*  11.  Full,  complete  ;  of  full  dimensions. 

"  He  was  a  comely  personage,  n  little  nbove  just  sta- 
ture, well  .and  straight  limbed,  but  slender."— Bacon: 
Henry  Vll. 

B.  As  adverb : 

L  Exactly,  precisely. 

"Just  ai  you  left  them."  Shakeip.  :  Tempest,  T. 

2.  Close  ;  very  near  in  place  or  position. 

"  Now  was  thejiat  before  lilui  as  he  sat." 

Skakesp.:   Venus  i  A  Uonis,  34». 

3.  Exactly ;  precisely  or  nearly  in  point  of 
time. 

"To-night  at  Harue".  oak.  just  twixt  twelve  and  one." 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Want  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

4.  Nearly,  almost,  all  but. 

"  How  Proserpine  lately  was  chuckling  to  think 
She  had  juit  caught  you  napping  on  Fblegethon'i 
brink."      Cambridge:  To  (Jsiat  Humphrey,  Esq. 

5.  Barely,  merely,  only :  as,  He  only  just 
escaped. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  just,  fair,  and 
right ;  justice,  right. 

*  Just-borne,  o.     Borne  in  the  cause  of 
justice  or  right. 

"Our  jutt  borne  arms."      ShaJcesp. :  King  John,  1L  2. 

•Juste -an -corps  (as  zhust-o   kor),  s. 

[Fr.:=  close  to  the  body.]  A  close-fitting  body- 
coat,  similar  to,  if  not  identical,  with  the 
Jupon. 

Juste  milieu  (as  zhust  me  lyu),  s.  [  Fr. 
=  the  just  mean.]  The  golden  mean  ;  the 
true  medium  ;  that  mode  of  administering 
government  which  consists  in  maintaining  a 
just  and  fair  middle  course  between  extreme 
parties  on  either  side. 

Jus  tl9C,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  justitia  =  justice  ; 
Low  Lat.  justitia  =  a  tribunal,  a  judge,  from 
Lat.  Justus  — just  (q.v.);  Sp.  justicia;  Ital. 
giustizia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  up- 
rightness,   impartiality ;    fairness   in   dealing 
with  others ;  the  rendering  to  each  what  is 
his  due ;  conformity  with  the  laws  human 
and  divine  ;  rectitude,  equity,  integrity. 

"  Juitice  is  two-fold,  namely  general  or  strict  justice, 
which  consists  in  observing  the  laws,  and  the  aim  of 
which  is  public  good ;  and  particular  justice  or  equity, 
which  aims  at  the  good  of  individuals."— Beattie : 
Moral  Science,  pt  lit,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  the  facts ;  fair- 
ness in  the  representation  of  facts  respecting 
merit  or  demerit ;  impartiality. 

3.  Justness  ;  well-founded  right ;  rightful- 
ness  ;  agreeableness  to  right. 

"  To  mitigate  the  Juitice  of  thy  plea." 

Shaheip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ir.  1. 

4.  Just  requital  of  deserts  ;  just  treatment ; 
merited  reward  or  punishment ;  just  recom- 
pense for  conduct  or  actions. 

"  He  executed  Itte  justice  of  the  Lord."— Deut.  xxxiii.  M. 

5.  A  person  legally  commissioned  to  hold 
Courts,   and  hear  causes,  and  to  administer 
justice    between    individuals,    as,  the   Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  a  juttice  of  the 
peace. 

H  (1)  Jiaticei  of  (lie  Peace :  Local  magistrate! 
elected  by  the  people  and  having  limited  juris- 
diction in  minor  civil  and  criminal  matters  of 
law ;  their  courts  are  not  courts  of  record.  A 
corresponding  office  exists  in  England,  with, 
however,  greater  power  and  jurisdiction. 

"  A.  the  office  of  these  justices  it  conferred  by  the 
crown,  >o  it  subsists  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
•overeign,  and  is  determinable :  1.  By  the  demise  of 
the  crown ;  that  is,  in  six  mouths  after.  2.  By  ex  press 
writ  under  the  great  seal,  discharging  any  particular 
pereon  from  being  any  longer  justice  a.  fiy  supersed- 
ing the  commissiou  by  writ  of  supersrdeas.  4  By 
•  new  commission,  which  discharges  all  the  former 
Justices  not  included  therein.  S.  By  accession  to  the 
office  of  sheriff  or  coroner.  The  power,  office  and  duty 
of  a  juaic,  depend  on  hi.  commission,  and  on  the 
Hreral  statute*  which  have  created  object*  of  bis 
Jurisuiction.  His  commisaion,  first,  empowers  him 
•ingly  to  conserve  the  peace.  It  also  empowers  any 
two  or  more  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  other 
offences,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  jurisdiction  at 
alons.  And  as  to  the  power,  given  to  them  by  the 
•everal  statutes,  which  have  heaiwd  upon  them  such 
an  infinite  variety  of  business,  that  few  care  to  under- 
take, and  fewer  understand,  the  office  ;  they  are  .uch, 
that  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  any  worthy 
magistrate  that  without  sinister  views  of  his  own  will 
engage  in  this  troublesome  service.  And  therefore,  if 
f.  a?  V'ai  ?"  *.»y.u»d«»'iroed  slip,  great  indulgence 
b  shown  to  him  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  for  he  cannot  be 
•ned  for  any  oversight,  without  notice  beforehand  ;  si 
Mto  have  an  opportunity  of  making  amends.--^c*. 
Hone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  9. 


(2)  Chief  Justice  of  the  Stipreme  Court  of  the 
f/nticJ  States:    The  presiding  Justice,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  assent  of 
the  Senate,  and   holds  the  position   fur  life. 
The  other"  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
who  are   similarly   appointed,  are   known   as 
Justices  or  Associate  Justices.    The  same  terms 
are  employed  with  reference  to  the  members 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  States. 

(3)  Justices  of the  Quorum :  Particular  justice! 
of  the  peace  nominated  expressly  in  the  com- 
mission, without  whose  presence  no  business 
can  be  transacted. 

(4)  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England:  The  title 
formerly   given   to  the   chief  judges  of   the 
courts  of  Quetu's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 
Now  there  is  only  one  Chief  Justice,  who  is 
styled  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

(5)  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland :    Also 
known  as  the  Lord-President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  highest  judge  in  Scotland. 

(6)  Lords  Justices  :  Persons  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  set  for  a  time  as  his  substitute 
in  the  supreme  government  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.      The  title  borne   by  the 
Judges  of  Api«al,  originally  given  to  a  limited 
number  only. 

*  (7)  Justice  of  the  Forest  is  a  lord  by  his  office, 
and  hath  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all 
offences  within  the  king's  forest,  committed 
against  venison  or  vert :  of  these  there  be  two, 
whereof  the  one  hath  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
forests  on  this  side  Treat,  and  the  other  of  all 
beyond.    (Cowel.) 

*  (S)  Justices  in  Eyre  :  [EYRE]. 

*(9)  Jedburgh  or  JeiCdart  justice :  A  term 
applied  to  the  executing  of  a  prisoner  and 
trying  him  after  ;  so  called  from  Jedburgh,  a 
town  on  the  Scotch  border,  where  many  of 
the  border-raiders  were  hanged  without  any 
trial.  Similar  to  Halifax  law  in  England. 

(10)  High  Court  of  Justice :  [HiOH-CouRT]. 

1[  Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to 
which  one  is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it 
the  rule  of  one's  decisions  :  equity  is  a  law  in 
our  hearts  ;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but  to 
circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object 
of  justice  is  to  secure  property;  the  proper 
object  of  equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Justice  is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to 
every  one  his  own  ;  it  preserves  the  subsisting 
inequality  between  men :  equity  is  communi- 
cative ;  it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of 
men  by  a  fair  distribution.  Justice  is  inflexible, 
it  follows  one  invariable  rule,  which  can  seldom 
be  deviated  from  consistently  with  the  general 
good ;  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  guided 
by  discretion.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

justice-ayre,  s.  In  Scotland  a  circui. 
made  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  lords 
of  justiciary  for  the  distribution  of  justice. 
[EYRE.] 

"justice-broker,  s.  A  magistrate  who 
sells  his  judicial  decisions. 

Justices'  Justice,  s.  A  satirical  expres- 
sion in  common  use,  applied  to  the  dispro- 
portionate sentences  and  extraordinary  deci- 
sions of  some  of  the  unpaid  magistracy. 

"The  little  speech  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  took  occasion  to  make  at  the  Bedford  assize. 
ou  jutticet'  juttice  contained  nothing  very  new."— 
Pall  Mall  Qaxttte,  Oct.  SO,  1884. 

*  Jus'-tJge,  v.t.    [JUSTICE,  ».]    To  administer 
justice  to. 

"The  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
juttiml  by  Dim  at  his  pleasure."— Bay  ward. 

*  jus    tice-a  ble,  a-    [Eng.  justice;  -able.} 
Liable  to  be  called  to  account  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

*  jus  tice-hood,  «.      [Eng.  justice;   -hood.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  justice ;  justice- 
ship. 

"  Should  but  the  king  hi.  justicehood  employ. 
In  letting  forth  of  .uch  a  solemn  toy." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Expostulation  with  Jnigo  Janet. 

*  jus  ti9e  ment,  s.     [Eng.  justice;  -ment.] 
Procedure  in  courts  of  justice ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

*  Jus'-tlc-er, «.  [Eng.  justice), ••»:]  One  who 
administers  justice  ;  a  justiciary. 

"  This  .hews  you  are  above, 
Touyuj'/>er».  that  these  our  nether  crime* 
So  .peedily  can  venge."        Shakeip. :  Lear,  IT.  S. 


jus  tuje-ship,  .  [Eng.  justice;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  judge  or  justice. 

"From  this  beginning  having  run  through  many 
degrees  of  honours,  lie  mounted  up  to  this  dignitie 
of  prefecture,  or  justiceship."— P.  Holland :  Anmi- 
anus,  p.  51. 

JUR-tl'-ci-a  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  J. 
Justice,  an  ancient  Scotch  horticulturist  and 
botanist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthads,  tribe  Eranthe- 
mese.  It  consists  of  ornamental  and  freely- 
flowering  plants  with  red,  purple,  blue,  white, 
or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Many  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses.  Justicia  Ecbolium  is  a 
diuretic. 

*  Jus-tif-cl-a-ble  (c  as  sb),  o.      [Eng. 
justice;  -able.]    Proper  or  fit  to  be  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

*Jus-ti'-cI-a-r&  *Jus-ti'-ci-ar  (cassh), 
*  Jus-ti'-ti-ar  (ti  as  sbi),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  justi- 
tiarius,  from  justitia  =  justice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice. 

"O  Saviour,  the  glittering  palaces  of  proud  juttid- 
ariet  are  not  for  tnee."— Bp.  Nail:  Contemplations; 
Zuccheus. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror corresponding  with  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  Chief  Justiciary  was  the  highest  legal 
officer  in  the  kingdom  ;  he  was  president  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  ai!  other  courts  were  under  his 
authority.     In  the  absence  of  the  sovereign 
from  the  kingdom,  he.  was  ex-officio  regent. 
His  office  was  thus  one  of  the  highest  import- 
ance and  influence. 

"  By  adding  to  It  the  place  of  his  chief  justiciary,  the 
klnf  [Henry  1. 1  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
one  of  the  I  idlest  subjects  in  Europe."  —  Burke: 
Abrtfta  qfSny.  Hist.,  bk.  lit,  ch  v. 

3.  One  who  boasts  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
acts. 

B.  At  adj. :  Presided  over  l.y  a  justiciary. 

"  He  w*»  brought  into  the  justiciary  court,  upon  an 
indictment  for  the  crime,"— Strype:  Memorials ;  King 
Charles  (an.  1678). 

T  High  Court  of  Justiciary  :  The  supreme 
court  of  Scotland  in  criminal  causes.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  justice-general,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  five 
lords  of  session.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its 
decisions. 

*  Jus-tf-ci-es,  *.    [JUSTICE,  v.] 

Law :  An  old  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff, 
empowering  him  to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his 
county  court  for  any  sum,  his  usual  jurisdic- 
tion being  limited  to  sums  under  forty  shil- 
lings. 

*  Jus'-tJ-co,  *  Jus  -ti  coat,  *.     [JUSTE-AD- 

CORPS.] 

JUS-ti-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  justify;  -able.] 
That  may  "or  can  be  justified,  excused,  or  de- 
fended ;  capable  of  being  justified  or  shown  to 
be  just ;  defensible  by  law  or  reason  ;  viudic- 
able ;  excusable. 

"  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonista.  2M. 

justifiable  homicide,  s. 

Law :  Homicide  (i.e.,  the  killing  of  a  human 
being)  in  circumstances  which  render  it  a 
justifiable  act.  When,  for  instance,  an  execu- 
tioner hangs  a  criminal  legally  condemned,  or 
when  no  other  way  of  preventing  an  atrocious 
crime,  say  murder,  is  available,  the  deed 
ceases  to  be  murder  and  becomes  justifiable 
homicide. 

jus-tl-fi'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  justifiable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  justifi- 
able ;  capability  of  being  justified,  excused, 
or  defended. 

"  To  this  end  they  directed  all  their  energies,  carelen 
of  the  honesty  or  justi fialileness  of  the  means."— J.  S. 
Brewer :  English  Studies,  p.  191. 

JuS-tJ-fi'-a-blif,  adv.  [En^.  justifiable);  -ly.] 
In  a  justifiable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  justifiable, 
excusable,  or  defensible. 

"  No  man  amongst  us  am  justifiably  plead  weakliest 
of  conscience  in  that  sense."— South :  Sermons,  vol.  hi., 
Mr.  5. 

JUS  tl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  justifi. 
cationem,  accus.  of  justificatio,  from  justifica- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  justifico  —  to  justify  (q.v.); 
Sp.  justification ;  Ital.  giustificazione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  justifying ;  the  act  of  showing 
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or  proving  to  be  just,  right,  or  conformable  to 
law  and  justice  ;  vindication,  defence. 

"  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  juttiUcation,  he  wrot«  this 
but  u  an  essay  of  my  virtue."— Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  justified  or  proved  to 
be  just  or  right. 

3.  The  act  of  adjusting,  making  correct,  or 
exact ;  the  act  of  causing  the  various  parts  of 
a  complex  object  to  fit  together  ;  adjustment. 

4.  The  act  of  judging ;  condemnation,  exe- 
cution.   (Scotch.) 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding:   Attention  to  keeping  the 
matter  of  pages  in  exact  register  or  corre- 
spondence, to  secure  even  margins. 

2.  Law :  The  bringing  forward  in  court  of  a 
sufficient  reason  why  a  defendant  did  what  he 
is  called  upon  to  answer ;  such  a  plea  must 
set  forward  some  special  matter. 

3.  Print. :  The  adjustment  of  distance  be- 
tween the  letters  in  the  words  and  the  words 
in  a  lino,  so  as  to  avoid  any  glaring  dispropor- 
tion, and  make  them  fill  the  measure. 

4.  Theology : 

(1)  Protestant  Theol. :  A  forensic  act  by  which 
God  declares  the  sinner  righteous,  and  acquits 
him  of  all  guilt  on  account  of  the  meritorious 
life  and  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, imputed  to  the  sinner  and  received  by 
faith  alone.    The  scripture  passages  adduced 
in  support  of  this  view  are  Isa.  liii.  11 ;  Acts 
xiii.  39  ;   Rom.  iii.   20-31,   iv.  1-25,  v.  16-21  : 
viii.  30  ;  Gal.  ii.  16-21,  iii.  8, 11 ;  Tit.  iii.  7,  &c. 
A  broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  justifica- 
tion  and  sanctification.      (See  the  Eleventh 
Article,  and  the  Homily,  Of  Justification,  also 
Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xi.) 

(2)  Roman  Theol. :  The  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness into  the  sinner  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     On 
that  view  there  is  not  essential  distinction  be- 
tween j  nstification  and  sanctiflcation.     In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  and  against  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Protestants  between  justification 
and   sanctification,    Roman  theologians   cite 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.    St.  Paul  has  been  telling  the 
Corinthians  that  the  "  unrighteous  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."     He  continues, 
"  And  such  were  some  of  you ;   but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justi- 
fied."   Here  sanctifioation  is  put  before  justi- 
fication.   See  also  Eph.  iv.  24. 

*  Jiis-tlf '-I-ca-tive,  a.  [Lat.  justificat(iui), 
pa.  par.  of  justifico ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Having 
power  to  justify  ;  justifying,  justificatory. 

*Ja37tif'-I-ca-t6r,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
jvstificatvs,  pa.  par.  of  justifico.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  justifies,  excuses, 
or  defends. 
IL  Law : 

1.  A  compurgator  (q.v.). 

2.  A  juryman. 

Jfis-tif '-J-ca-tdr-jf,  a.  [Eng.  jutUfleator  ;  -y.~\ 
Justifying,  excusing,  defensory. 

Jtis'-ti-fl-er,  s.     [Eng.  justify;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  justifies,  vindicates  or  defends. 

"They  were  not  men,  but  Juttifieri  at  themselves 
and  hypocrites."— Strype :  Life  of  Porter,  an.  1S«6. 

2.  One  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  sin 
and  punishment. 

Jfts'-tit-f^,  *  Jus-tt-rye,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  jiisti- 
fier,  from  Lat.  justifico,  from  Justus  =  just,  and 
facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  justificar :  Ital. 
giustificare.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just,  true,  or  con- 
formable  to  right,  law,  justice,  propriety,  or 
duty  ;  to  vindicate,  to  defend,  to  excuse. 
"  In  rushes  lolly  with  a  full-moon  tide, 
Then  wolcome  errors  of  whatever  size, 
^o}Ultify  it  by  a  thousand  lies." 

Covrper  :  Progrett  of  Error,  W4. 

*  2.  To  prove  ;  to  establish  by  evidence  ;  to 
•how  ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  I  her*  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
Audjiutify  you  traitor*.        Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  v. 

3.  To  absolve  :  to  acquit ;  to  declare  to  be 
free  from  guilt  or  blame  ;  to  exonerate. 

"  The  law  hath  jndg'd  thee,  Eleanor ; 
I  c*nnotjutti/y  whom  law  condemns." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  TV.,  li.  8. 

t  4.  To  cause  to  fit  together  exactly,  as  the 
various  parts  of  a  complex  body ;  to  adjust, 
to  fit  together,  to  make  exact.  [JUSTIFICA- 
TION, I.  3.] 


5.  To  condemn,  to  execute,  to  hang.  (Scotch.) 

"The  only  drap  o'  gentle  bluid  that's  in  your  body 
wag  our  great  grand. uncle' «  that  was  justified  at  Dum- 
barton."—Scott:  Rob  Roy,  oh.  xxlii. 
IL  Theology: 

(1)  Protestant  Theol. :  To  declare  the  sinner 
righteous,  to  acquit  the  sinner.  I  JUSTIFICA- 
TION, II.  4  (1).] 

"That  which  giTei  n*  a  title  to  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness  without  us,  by  which  alone  we  stand  jiutijicd  be- 
fore God."— South :  Kermont,  vol.  iii..  ser.  4. 

2.  Roman  Theol.:  To  infuse  righteousness 
into  the  sinner.  [JUSTIFICATION,  II.  4  (2).] 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  agree  ;  to  coincide  or 
conform  exactly  ;  to  form  an  even  surface  or 
exact  line  with  anything. 

If  To  justify  bail :  To  prove  the  sufficiency 
of  bail  or  sureties  for  the  amount  for  which 
they  go  bail. 

"And,  if  ezcepted  to,  the  ball  must  be  perfected ; 
that  is,  they  muntjuatify  themselves  in  court,  or  before 
the  commissioner  In  the  country,  by  swearing  them- 
selves housekeepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  the 
full  sum  for  which  they  are  bail  after  payment  of  all 
their  debt*."— Btackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  10. 

Jus-tin  -J-an,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Institutes  or  laws  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Jus-tin'-I-an-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Justinian;  -ist.] 
One  who  is 'skilled  or  learned  in  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  ;  one  learned  in  civil  law.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

*  Jus  tie  (tie  as  el),  v.i.  &  t.    [Josn,«,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  run  up  against  anything ; 
to  clash,  to  encounter,  to  jostle. 

"  Injury  of  chance 

iking,  juttleti      ' 

Shaketp. :  Trottut 

B.  Trans. :  To  jostle ;  to  run  or  knock  up 
against ;  to  push,  to  drive. 

"I  am  in  caae  to  juttle  a  constable."—  Shakeip.  : 
Tempest,  iii.  !t 

*  jus  -tie  (tie  as  el),  *.  [JUSTLK,  t>.]  A  shock, 
a  push,  an  encounter,  a  jostle. 

"  By  any  ambiguous  expression,  accidental  juttle,  or 
unkind  repartee?'—  Tatler,  No.  260. 

JUSt'-l&  adv.    [Eng.  just ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  just  manner ;  in  accordance  with 
justice,  law,  or  right ;  honestly,  uprightly. 

"  I  am/tutfy  killed  with  mine  own  treachery." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  v.  S. 

2.  Fairly,  accurately,  properly  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  and  truth  :  as,  The  matter  is 
justly  described. 

Jfiat'-ness,  *.    [Eng.  just ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  justice, 
uprightness,  equity,  fairness. 

"  Not  the  jvMneu  of  a  cause,  but  the  valour  of  the 
•oldiers  that  must  win  the  field."— South:  nermont, 
voL  i.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  or  facts;  accuracy, 
fairness,  propriety. 

"  Cowley  has  with  greater  juttneu  of  thought  com- 
pared a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an 
arrow  from  every  part."— Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  877. 

jut,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  jet,  v.  (q.v.).J  To  push 
or  shoot  forward  in  prominences  ;  to  project 
beyond  the  main  body. 

"  The  red  rock 3  from  the  margin 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 

Longfellow :  Hiavxitha,  xrliL 

'Jfit,  *Jutte,  *.    [Jur,  v.l 

2.  That  which  juts  or  projects  out ;  a  pro- 
jection, a  prominence. 
2.  A  push,  a  shove. 

"Give  him  a  jutte,  indeed."—  Udal:  Ralph  Rottter- 
Doittor.  ill.  3. 

jut  window,  s. 

Carp. :  A  bow-window  projecting  from  the 
face  of  a  building  ;  a  bay-window. 

Jute,  «.    [Uriya  jhot.] 

1.  Comm.  A  Manuf. :  The  fibre  of  two  Indian 
plants,  Corchorus  capsularis,  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
C.  olitorius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  manufactured  into — (a)  cloth  of  different 
qualities  ranging  from  substitutes  for  silk,  or 
shirtings,  curtains,  carpets,  and  "gunnies" 
(bags  for  holding  grain) ;  (b)  paper  prepared 
chiefly  from  the  "  rejections  "  and  "  cuttings  "  ; 
(r)  cordage   from  the  coarser   and   stronger 
qualities. 

2.  Hist. :  The  fibre  was  first  experimented 
on  by  Europeans  unfavourably  in  1820.    In 
1832  a  Dundee  manufacturer  used  it  again,  and 
found  it  answer  his  purpose.     From  time  im- 


memorial the  natives  of  Bengal  had  made  it 
into  gunnies  by  hand  weaving.  The  manufac- 
ture being  introduced  into  Dundee  and  carried 
on  by  machinery,  greatly  injured  the  Indian 
hand  manufacture,  but  the  natives  found  it 
profitable  to  export  the  raw  material.  Next 
factories  were  established  in  India,  in  Borneo, 
&c.,  nineteen  having  sprung  up  near  Calcutta 
between  1864  and  1882.  Jute  is  now  grown 
successfully  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  yet  jute  goods  are  largely  imported, 
gunny  bags  being  much  used.  Jute  baits 
(the  lower  part  of  stem  and  upper  part  of 
root)  are  also  imported.  Machinery  is  now 
being  developed  which  will  render  the  states 
independent  of  foreign  jute. 

Jut  -land-er,  *.  [From  the  country  Jutland; 
sun",  -ir.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jutland. 

Jut  land  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Jutland;  -ish.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Jutland,  or  its  people. 

Jut'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  ».    [Jur,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  projecting 

out. 

jutting  out,  s. 

Arch. :  A  projection  ;  said  of  windows, 
corbels,  cornices,  &c. 

*jut^tlng-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  jutting;  -ly.}  In  a 
jutting  or  projecting  manner. 

*Jut'-t&  v.t.  [Jur,  v.]  To  project  beyond; 
to  overhang. 

"  As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  undjutty  his  confounded  base." 

ShaXetp,  :  Henry  K. ,  ill.  L 

*  Jiit'-t#,  ».    [Jumr,  v.]    A  projecting  part  of 
a  wall,  as  of  a  prominent  course  ;  a  pier,  a 
mole. 

*  jU'-vSn-al,  *.    [A  corrupt,  of  juvenile  (q.v.).] 

A  young  man,  a  youth,  a  juvenile. 

"  The  junenal,  the  prince,  your  master,  whose  chin 
is  not  yet  fledged."— fShaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  t.  a 

Ju-ven-a'-ll-a,  *.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  ofjuvenalis 
=youthful,  juvenile,  suitable  for  young  people.] 
Roman  Antiq. :  Games  for  young  people,  in- 
stituted by  Nero. 

*  Ju-ven-Ss'-cence,  «.      [Eng.  juvenescen(() ; 

-ce.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  juvenes- 
cent ;  a  growing  young. 

*  Ju-ven-es'-cent,  a.    [Lat.  juvenescens,  pr. 
par.   of  juvenesco  =  to  grow  young,  from  ju- 
venis  =  young.]    Growing  or  becoming  young. 

Ju'-ven-ile,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  juvenilis, 
from  juvenis  =  young.  ] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Young,  youthful. 

"  No  crime  in  a  juvenile  eiercitation."— Slantil  i 
Sceptit  Scientific*  ;  Epitt.  (Dedlc.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  young  person,  a  youth. 
"'Yes,  yes.  yet,'  cried  the  juvtnUet.'— C.  Brontf: 

Jane  Eyre,  ch.  rvili. 

*  JU'-ven-lle-nSss,  *.     [Eng.  juvenile ;  -ness.) 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  juvenile  ;  youth, 
youthfuluess. 

Jn-vgn-a'-I-tfr  s.    [Fr.  juvenilite,  from  Lat. 
juvenilitatem,  accus.  of  juvenilitas,  from  jv- 
venilis  =  youthful.] 
1 1.  Youthfuluess,  youth. 
*  2.  A  light  and  careless  manner ;  youthful 
actions  or  conduct. 

"  Customary  strains  and  abstracted  juvenilMet  have 
made  it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly  in 
dedications."— GlaniUl :  Scepsit  Scientifica. 

*  Ju'-vSn-tate,  ».     [Lat.  juventas  (genit.  ju- 
ventatis),    from    juvenis  =  young.]       Youth, 
youthfulness. 

Jn'-vl-a,  s.     [Brazilian  (»).] 

Bot. :  The  Brazil  nut  (Bertholettia,  excelsa),  a 
fine  tree  100  or  120  feet  high,  from  the 
Orinoco,  &c. 

Ju    wan-sa,    Ju-wan'-za,    «.      [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Sot.  :  The  camel's  thorn  (q.v.).    [ALHAOI.] 

JU-War1,  5.      [JOWABEE.] 

*  jtbc-ta-pose',  v.t.   [Lat.  juxta  =  close,  next. 

and  Eng.  pose.]  To  place  next  or  near ;  to  set 
side  by  side. 

'  jnx-ta-pSs  -It,  v.t.  [Lat.  juxta  =  close, 
next,  and  positvs,  pa.  par.  of  jxrao  =  to  place  ] 
To  place  next  or  near ;  to  juxtapose. 
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Jnx-t^-pd-fi'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  juxta  =  close, 
next,  and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.  ).  ]  The  act  of  plac- 
ing or  setting  next  or  near,  or  side  by  side  ; 
the  state  of  being  set  near  or  side  by  side  ; 
nearness  or  closeness  of  position  ;  contiguity. 

"  But  the  idea  of  atoms  and  of  their  relative  weights. 
and  of  the  building  up  of  compounds  by  the  Juxta- 
porltion  of  elementary  atoms,  is  perfectly  definite, 
and  affords  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  yet  given 
of  the  observed  laws  of  chemical  combination."— 
(iraham:  Chemittry  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  iL,  p.  512. 

ju-zall',  «.  [Native  word.]  A  kind  of  heavy 
rifle  used  by  the  Afghans.  (Annandale.) 


*  Jy-mold,  ».    [GIMMAL.J 
•Jysse,  »,    iGis.) 


L  The  eleventh  letter  and  the  eighth  conso- 
nant of  the  English  alphabet.  This  letter 
has  before  vowels,  and  before  all  consonants 
except  n,  the  came  phonetic  value  in  all  the 
alphabets  where  it  appears  -a guttural  momen- 
tary sound  produced  by  raising  the  back  of 
the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the  palate,  as  in 
kill,  keen,  king.  Before  n  it  is  not  sounded  in 
English,  as  in  knee,  knell,  knife.  From  the 
sixteenth  to  the  last  century  it  was  used  in 
English  at  the  end  of  words  after  c,  apparently 
to  strengthen  the  hard  c,  as  in  alchemick, 
musiek,  publick,  but  this  usage  is  now  con- 
fined to  monosyllables,  as  check,  clock,  duck, 
tick.  It  also  frequently  occurs  at  the  end  of 
monosyllables  followed  by  e  mute,  as  duke, 
strike  ;  or  alone  after  long  vowels  or  dipthongs, 
as  in  seek,  speak,  hook,  look,  hawk,  or  preceded 
by  the  consonants  I,  n,  r,  as  milk,  shrink, 
dirk.  It  is  met  with  in  the  middle  of  words 
only  where  the  monosyllable  to  which  it  be- 
longs are  compounded,  as  in  speaking,  firkin, 
mawkish,  tinker,  inkling,  mankind.  It  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  deriva- 
tives, as  in  the  suffixes  -ock,  -ikin. 

1T  Forming  part  of  the  original  Phoenician 
alphabet,  k  passed  into  Greek  and.the  oldest 
Latin ;  but  c  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
latter  at  an  early  date,  and  it  only  survived  in 
a  few  common  abbreviations  (see  below).  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  era,  moreover, 
the  sound  of  k  or  c(hard)  was  lost  in  Italy.  It 
underwent  palatization — i.e.,  it  was  produced 
by  raising  the  middle  instead  of  the  liack 
of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  c  was  sounded 
as  ch(tsh).  Those  modern  alphabets,  therefore, 
derived  from  Italy  (i.e.,  Celtic,  Mod.  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish)  have,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  k,  and  the  sound  and  letter  'are  only 
present  in  a  few  foreign  importations.  In 
those  alphabets,  however,  derived  through 
the  Greek  (i.e.,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic)  k  plays 
an  important  part.  But  in  England  the  letter 
holds  a  very  ambiguous  position.  The  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  being  derived  from 
Roman  missionaries,  was  without  k,  and  c 
was  generally  used  to  represent  its  sound, 
but  German  influence  soon  introduced  it  to 
northern  England,  and  made  it  interchange- 
able with  c  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
two  letters  were  used  indifferently  (cf.  cyning, 
kyning).  The  Norman  French  of  the  Con- 
quest brought  in  many  words  in  which  k 
could  have  no  place,  and  not  only  often  soft- 
ened the  old  c  (hard)  to  ch  or  c  (sibilant)  (cf. 
cttd,  child),  but  gave  c  general  predominance 
over  k,  even  when  the  original  sound  was  re- 
tained. In  northern  England,  however,  it 
continued  to  be  freely  used  in  words  in  which 
in  southern  dialects  k  had  given  way  ch  or  e 
(sibilant)— N.  rike  (kingdom),  8.  riche;  N. 
crofce  (cross),  S.  crouchr, ;  N.  Almoicfc,  8.  Green- 
wich; N.  Caister.  8.  Chester.  In  Lowland 
Scotch,  likewise,  k  still  retained,  as  it  does 
to  this  day,  its  old  importance  (cf.  kirk  and 
church).  K  has  undergone  many  other  pho- 
netic changes  in  Indo-European  languages. 
In  the  Graeco-Latin  branch  it  was  sometimes 
labialized,  and  became  p  (cf.  Lat.  equus  and 
Gr.  1'irwof  (hippos)  =  horse,  Sansc.  kankan,  and 
Gr.  ircVrf  (pente),  i.e.,  irivirt  (penpe)  =  five). 
In  English  it  has  been  occasionally  replaced 
by  t  (cf.  Old  Eng.  bak,  Mod.  Eng.  bat,  make  = 
mate,  naked  =  made). 

L  At  an  initial  K  it  used :  In  orders  of 
knighthood  for  knight :  as,  K.G.,  Knight  of 
the  Garter ;  K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Taistle ; 
K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 


IL  As  a  symbol  K  is  used : 

1.  For  Numerals  (Roman)  =  250,  or  with  a 
line  above  it  (K)  =  250,000  ;  In  Greek  K  =  20, 
and  *  =  20,000. 

2.  In   chemistry  for  potassium  (being  the 
initial  letter  of  Kalium)  (q.v.),  by  which  name 
the  metal  is  also  known. 

*  ka,  .'.    [Cx.]    A  chough,  a  jackdaw. 
ka  a  ba,  t.    [CAABA.] 

kaa  ma,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Bubalis  caama,  a  South  African  ante- 
lope. Called  also  the  Hartebeest  (q.v.). 

kab.  a.    [CAB,  2.] 

kab  a  la,  *.    [CABALA.] 

*  kab  ane,  *.    [CABIN.] 

ka  ba'  ro,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Music:  A  small  drum  used  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Abyssinians.  (Stainer  it  Barrett.) 

kab  ba  list  ic-al,  a.    LCABBALISTICAL.] 

kab  bas  ou ,  s.  [Fr.,  probably  from  a  native 
name.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier"s  name  for  a  section  of  the 
Armadillo  genus  (Dasypus).  The  fore  and 
hind  legs  have  each  five  toes ;  the  teeth  are 
from  thirty  to  forty.  Example,  Dasypus 
Tatoua. 

kab   be  Ion,  s.    [Ger.  kdbbelian ;  Sw.  kabelgu ; 
Dan.  kabeljao  =  cod-fish.] 
I.  Ordinary  fMnguage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  mashed  together. 
TT.  Nautical : 

1.  Codfish  which  has  been  salted  and  hung 
for  a  few  days  but   not   thoroughly  dried. 
(Smith.) 

2.  A  dish  of  mashed  cod.    (Smith.) 

kab  -boa,  s.    [Prob.  Native  East  Indian.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  of  an  East  Indian  fish  of 
the  Musklan  kind.  It  grows  to  about  two 
feet  long,  has  no  scales,  but  feels  smooth  and 
soft  like  an  eel.  Brown  in  colour,  its  snout  is 
of  a  paler  hue  and  spotted  with  black,  (/tees: 
Cyclopo3dia.) 

ka  bin,  s.  A  kind  of  marriage  among  the 
Muhammadans  which  is  not  considered  as 
binding  for  life,  but  is  solemnised  on  condi- 
tion that  the  husband  allows  the  wife  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  in  case  of  separation. 
(WTiarton.) 

ka  bob,  ka  bab,  s.    [CABOB.] 

*  ka  bobbed,  a.    [Eng.  kabob ;  -ed.]   Dressed 

savoury  as  a  cabob  (q.v.). 

"  The  genteel  feel  of  your  tip-top  folks  is  no  more 
like  nature  than  one  of  your  flue  kabobbed  fricassees 
is  to  plain  roast  and  taties."— Morton :  Secret*  Worth 


r,  i.  L 
Ka  byle',  a.  &  «.    [Arab. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  person  belonging  to  any  of  a 
series  of  tribes  inhabiting  Algeria,  and  forming 
the  best  known  branch  of  the  Berber  race, 
the  old  aborigines  of  North  Africa,  who  occu- 
pied at  one  time   all  the  territory  between 
Egypt  and  the  Canary  Islands.     They  were 
known  to  the  Romans   as   the  Numidians. 
Although  in  physique  the  Kabyles  resemble 
the  Arabs,  their  life  and  character  are  radically 
different.     Their  houses  are  of  stone ;  they 
dwell  in  towns,  and  engage  not  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  figs,  vines,  and  tobacco,  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  tiles,  soap,  and 
domestic  utensils.    The  fine  arts  are  not  un- 
known to  them,  and  wood-engraving  and  en- 
graving on  metal  are  practised  among  tlicm. 
Though  Muhammadans  by  religion,  their  i.ul:- 
tical  institutions  are  essentially  democratic. 
The  Arab  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority 
of  them,  but  their  original  tongue  is  not  lost, 
and  their  popular  literature,  preserved  through 
oral  transmissions,  has  been    committed  to 
writing  by  a  French  savant.    They  numbered 
in  1864,  2,400,000  persons,  and  their  province 
is  known  as  Kabylia  or  Kabylie.    The  French, 
in  whose  territory  they  now  lie,  find  them 
active  soldiers  and  artisans. 

"  In  short,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  Is  Arabic 
•bout  the  Kabyle." -Frruer'i  Mag..  Oct.,  1802,  p.  449. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  the  series  of 
tribes  described  under  A. 

"I  meant  to  lodge  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
Tillage  and  see  Kabyle  Y\te."—Fraier't  Magazine.  Oct. 
1862.  p.  457. 


ka  dar'-lte,  t.  [From  Arabic,  and  Eng.  suit 
-ite.] 

Muhammadanism :  A  sect  which  deny  pre- 
destination, and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  free 
will. 

ka'  di,  kad  i-as-ter,  s.    [CADL] 

ka  dris,  s.  pi.    [From  Arab.] 

Muhammadanism :  An  order  of  Muham- 
madan  dervishes,  founded  A.D.  1165.  They 
lacerate  themselves  with  scourges. 

kad  siir'  a,  s.    [The  Japanese  name.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Schiz'indrace*.  They 
are  mucilaginous  shrubs,  with  three  sepals, 
six  to  nine  petals,  and  fifteen  or  more  stamens, 
found  in  tropical  Asia.  By  boiling  the  juice, 
a  mucilage  is  obtained,  used  in  making  Brous- 
sonetia  paper.  The  Japanese  women  use  it 
also  to  clean  pomatum  from  their  hair. 

kad  siir  ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  kadsur(a);  -ad.] 
Bnt.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Schizandracese  (q.v.). 

kae,  *.    [KA.]    A  daw. 

"  God  bless  your  honours  a'  your  days, 
Wi"  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o1  claise, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  ka.es." 

Burnt :  Cry  t  Prayfr. 

Uaam'-mer-er-ite,  *.  [Named  by  Norden- 
skiold  iu  1843  after  Kammerer  of  Bissersk, 
Russia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  reddish-violet  variety  of  Penninite 
(q.v.),  owing  its  colour  to  varying  amounts 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  ;  first  found  neiir 
Lake  Itkul,  Perm,  Russia,  and  subsequently 
in  well-defined,  hexagonal  prisms  at  Texas, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  ;  in 
both  cases  associated  with  chromite. 

kaemp  fer  -I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Engelbert 
Kaerapfer,  a  traveller  to  Japan,  born  in  West- 
phalia A.D.  1651,  died  in  1716.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacese.  Kcempferia 
Galanga  is  often  mixed  with  the  Oalangalt 
obtained  from  Alpinia.  pyramidal is  and  A.  Al- 
lughas.  The  same  species  and  K.  rotunda  are 
used  medicinally  in  India. 

keemp  fer  ide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Kcempfer(ia) : 
suff.  -ide.] 

Chem. ;  A  crystalline  substance  without 
taste  or  smell,  found  in  the  root  of  Ktempferia 
galanga.  It  melts  at  100°,  is  very  soluble  in 
ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  beau- 
tiful dark  green  colour,  whilst  potash  dissolves 
it  with  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Kaf -fer,  Kaf -fir,  «.    [KAFIR.] 
kaf-fle,  *.    [COFFLE.] 

k&f-l-la,  kaf -i-lah,  s.  [Arab,  kaf.la.] 
A  caravan  or  company  travelling  with  annuls. 

Kaf  ir,  Kaf  fer,  Kaf  fre,  a.  &  a.  [Arab. 
Kafir  =  an  unbeliever.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  count  i-y  l.e- 
twesn  Cape  Colony  and  DelugoaBay  ;  so  called 
by  the  Muhammadans  on  account  of  their  re* 
fusal  to  accept  Islamism. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Kafirs. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kafirs. 
kaflre  bread,  5.    [CAFFER-BREAD.] 

kag  e-neik'  i-a,  *.  [Named  from  Count 
Frederic  Kageneik,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  order  Rosace*  (Rose- 
worts).  Kageneikia  cratcegoides  is  a  very  tall, 
ornamental-growing  tree,  succeeding  in  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  ;  ripened  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  in  sand,  under  a  gl:iss  in  a  little  heat. 
It  is  confined  to  Chili,  and  its  flowers  are 
white.  (Paxton.) 

ka'-gu,  s.     [A  New  Caledonian  word] 

Ornith.  (PL):  Rhinochetinse,  a  sub-family 
of  Gruidse  (Cranes). 

ka-ha'.s.    [Dyak.]   " 

Zool. :  The  mime  given  by  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  to  the  Long-  or  Proboscis  -  nosed 
Monkey  (Semnopithecus  nasa/is).  It  has  a 
nose  of  prodigious  size  and  length,  a  wide 
mouth,  and  a  receding  chin  ;  arms  and  legs 
long  ;  colour  of  the  back  and  shoulders  a 
reddish  or  dark-red  brown,  the  rest  of  a  lighter 
colour.  The  Dyaks  think  them  descended 
from  men  who  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid 
paying  taxes. 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pftt, 
•r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  <e  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


kail— kaland 
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kail,  kale,  *  keal  (MUton),  «  cale,  *.  [From 
Gael,  cal  (genit.  otil)  =  cabbage  ;  Ir.  coZ;  Manx 
kail;  Corn,  coal;  Wei.  cawl;  Bret,  kaol;  cf. 
Lat.  caulis  =  (1)  stalk,  (2)  cabbage.  (Stoat).] 

[COLK.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  name  loosely  given  in  England  to  all 
vegetables  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
so  occasionally  used  in  modern  Scotch.  [KAIL- 
WIFE.] 

"Cale,  olut.  oluiculum,"—Cath.  Angl. 

2.  A  broth  made  in  Scotland  of  cabbage,  with 
•T  without  meat.    (Jamieson.) 

"  On  thee  aft  Scotland  chowi  her  cood. 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food  ! 
Or  tumblin'  in  the  boiling  flood 
Wi1  kail  an'  beef.'    Burnt  :  Scotch  Drink. 

3.  A  dinner.    (Scotch.)    The  phrase  "Will 
you  come  and  take  your  kail  wi'  me  ?  "  is  com- 
mon in  Scotland.       Cf.   the  Fr.  invitation, 
"Voulez-vous  venir   manger   la  soupe  chez 
moi?"    [KAIL-BELL.] 

"  If  you  will  take  your  toff  with  ui  next  Sunday, 
I  will  glance  over  your  work."  — Scott:  Surgeon 'i 
Daughter.  (Pref.) 

II.  Botany  : 

1.  The  name   now  given  in  Scotland  and 
parts  of  Northern  England  to  all  coleworts — 
i.e.,  cabbages  (Brassica  olei-acea).   It  is  usually 
•pelt  kail. 

"The  now  universal  potatoe  was  unknown,  but  [the 
yards]  were  stored  with  kalt  or  colewort."— Scott  .• 
WaveHey.  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  name  now  given  in  England  to  a 
variety  of  the  Brassica  oleracea,  differing  from 
the  cabbage  in  the  open  heads  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  "greens,"  and  as  food  for 
cattle.     There  are  many  varieties,  the  leaves 
being  sometimes  green,   sometimes  reddish- 
brown,   sometimes   purplish    in    colour,   and 
plain,  waved,  curled,  or  laciniated  in   form. 
Usually  a  biennial  plant ;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
ennial, as  in  the  variety  known  as  Milan  kale 
(chou  de  Milan).    The  best  kind  is  that  with 
curled  leaves.     It  is  usually  spelt  k<ilc,  and  is 
variously  known  as  borecole,  winter  greens, 
German  greens,  and  Scotch  kale.     [KALE.] 

T  (1)  Barefoot,  or  Barefit  kail  :  A  very 
meagre  or  beggarly  broth.  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Water   kail  (confined    to    Lothian) :    A 
broth  made  with  water  only.    (Jamieson.) 

(3)  To   gie   kail   thro'    the   reek.      [REEK.] 
(&»<<&). 

(a)  To  give  smoky  (reekie),  and,  therefore, 
nauseous  or  unpalatable  broth.  Thus,  to 
reprove  severely,  to  scold  in  words.  (Scott : 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv.) 

(6)  To  punish,  to  inflict  bodily  harm.  (Scott : 
Bob  Roy,  ch.  xxx.) 

(4)  To  get  kail  thro'  the  reek.    (Scotch.) 

(a)  To  be  severely  reproved  ;  to  be  scolded. 
(6)  To  meet  with  reverses,  or  ill-luck. 

kail-bell,  s.     The  dinner-bell.     (Scotch.) 
"  But  hark  the  kail-bell  rings,  and  I 
Maun  gae  link  off  the  pot.      Herd'i  Song*,  ii.  199. 

kail  brose,  s.  Pottage  made  of  meal  and 
the  scum  of  broth.  [BROSE.] 

kail  castock,  s.  A  stem  of  the  colewort. 
(Scotch.)  [CASTOCK.] 

kail-garth,  *  calc-  garth,  ».  Kitchen 
garden.  [GARTH.] 

"  Gale-garth  ;  ortut,  et  cetera,  uM  a  gardynge."— 
Catfi.  A  nai. 

kail-gully,    *.      A   large   knife    used  in 
cutting  coleworts.     (Scotch.)    [GuLLY.] 
"  A  lang  kail^ully  bang  down  by  his  side." 

Jamieton  :  Popular  Ballad,  i.  SOS. 

kail-pot,  s.  A  pot  in  which  broth  is 
made. 

"  Set  aue  of  tbelr  noses  within  the  smell  of  a  Jtnff- 
for,  and  whistle  them  back,  if  ye  can."— Scott .'  Pirate, 
A.  xi. 

IT  Kail-ix>t  is  used  in  both  Scotland  and 
Northern  English  dialects.  (Grose.)  Halliwell 
describes  it  ns  a  l<ir;;c  metal  pot  for  cooking 
meat  and  cabbage  together,  of  globular  shape, 
holding  three  to  four  gallons,  and  resting  on 
three  little  spikes. 

kail-seed,  *.  A  seed  of  colewort.  (Scotch.) 
*  kail-seller,  s.  A  vegetable  dealer. 

"Gale-seller,  oliter,  -4rix."— Cnth.  Angl. 

kail-stock,  *  cal  stocke,  s. 

L  Literally : 

1.  Stalk  of  colewort. 

"Cale-stok.  mayuderit." —Cath.  Any. 


2.  A  plant  of  colewort.    (Scotch.) 

"  They  .  .  .  rooted  out  our  kaiMocta." 

Colvil.    (Jamitwn.) 

II.  Fig. :  Any  worthless  article.  (From  the 
signification  given  in  1.) 

"  Nat  worth  a  shytel-cocke 
Nat  worth  a  sowre  calstocke." 
Skelton :  Why  earn*  ye  not  to  Court  I  3H. 

kail-wife,  «. 

1.  Lit. :   A  woman  who  sells  kail,  or  green 
vegetables.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig.  :  A  scold.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tis  folly  with  kaU-wieei  to  flyte  : 
Some  dogs  bark  best  after  they  bite." 

Cleland,  p.  112.    (Jamiaon.) 

kail -worm,  *  cale -worm,  •cole- 
worm,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Any  caterpillar.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Fig. :   A  person  or  thing  of  no  import- 
ance.   (Applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt.)  (Scotch.)   (Scott:  Heart  o/ Midlothian, 
ch.  xii.) 

n.  Entom.  :  The  grub  that  lives  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  or  colewort,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia 
Brassicce  vel  Sapce,  Linn.). 

kail-yard,  «. 

1.  A  cabbage  garden.    (Scotch.) 

2.  A  kitchen  garden.    (Scotch.) 

"The  society  schoolmaster  has  .  .  with  a  dwelling. 
House  and  schoolhouse,  a  kail-yard  with  an  acre  of 
ground."— Hutherlanath.  statist.  Acct., Hi.  812. 

3.  An  orchard.    (Halliwell:  Provincial  Diet.) 

kaile,  v.i.  [Perhaps  connected  with  Mid.  Eng. 
kalen  =  to  grow  cool ;  akale  =  cold.]  (Northern 
English.)  To  decline  in  health.  (Halliwell.) 

kails,  s.  pi.    [K  A  YLES.  ] 

kaim  (1),  kame  (1),  s.    [Come.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge  ;  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  ESOAR  (q.v.). 

"  The  marine  denudation  of  the  till  appears  to  have 
furnished  the  material  of  which  these  knmet  or  eskers 
are  composed.-— LyeU  :  Antiquity  of  Man  (1878),  p.  29S. 

kaim,  kame  (2),  s.    [COMB,  «.] 
kaim,  kame,  v.t.    [COMB,  v.] 


kai'  ma-con,  cai  ma  con,  s.  [Turkish.] 
A  title*  given  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a 
deputy,  or  governor.  There  are  generally  two 
kaimacons — one  residing  at  Constantinople, 
the  other  attending  the  grand  vizier  as  his 
lieutenant  (Brande.) 

kain,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cana  =  a  tax,  a  tribute  ; 
from  Gael,  eeaun  =  the  head.]  A  duty,  such 
as  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  taken  by  a  landlord  in 
part  of  the  rent  from  fanners. 

kain'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Muro?  (kainos)  =  recent  or 
new  :  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by  Gincken.] 

Min.  :  Supposed  to  have  been  a  new  species, 
but  subsequently  proved  by  several  analyses 
to  be  the  same  as  PICROMERITE  (q.v.),  mixed 
with  chlorides.  Occurs  at  the  Stassfurth  salt 
mines,  Magdeburg,  Prussia. 

kai-no-zo'-Ic,  s.    [CAIHOZOIC.] 

kai'  ser,  s.  [CAESAR.]  An  emperor;  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  He  is  called  Kaiser  because 
by  Diocletian's  arrangement  certain  provinces 
near  the  Danube,  which  cfeme  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Austria  in  1438,  were  anciently  assigned 
to  a  Caesar.  Also  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
the  title  having  been  assumed  by  William  I.  of 
Prussia,  in  1871,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-German  War. 

ka'-Jak,  (]  as  y),  ka  -yak,  ky'-ak,  ». 


[Esquimaux.]     The  boat  of  the  Esquimaux. 
used  by  the  men  only.   About  eighteen  feet  in 


length,  it  is  eighteen  inclies  broad  in  th« 
middle,  and,  tapering  at  both  ends,  is  about 
a  foot  deep.  Without  outriggers,  it  is  covered 
with  skins,  and  closed  at  the  top,  with  the 
exception  of  a  hole  in  the  middle,  tilled  by  the 
boatman,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  boat, 
propels  it  with  a  paddle. 

kaju-garu,    s.      [Malayan.]      The    fragrant 
wood  of  Gonogtylus  Miquelianus. 

ka'-ka,  *.    [Maori.]    (See  the  compound.) 
kaka  parrot,  s. 

Ornith. :  Nestor  meridionalis— a  New  Zealand 
parrot. 

kak-a-pa'-o,  ka  ka  po ,  «.     [T><<m  Maori 

=  night- parrot.] 

Ornith.  :  A  bird  of  the  parrot  family  (Psitta- 
cidte),  although  it  is  iu  many  respects  of  a 
unique  type.  Indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  and 
called  by  the  English  there  the  Ground  Parrot, 
or  Owl  Parrot,  it  became  first  known  to 
ornithologies  in  1843,  and  is  now  represented 
in  most  museums  of  natural  history.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Strigojis  hubroptilus.  Its 
habits  are  wholly  nocturnal,  hiding  in  rocks 
and  under  the  roots  of  trees  by  day,  seeking 
food  only  by  night.  In  size  it  resembles  a 
raven  ;  its  feathers  are  of  green  or  of  brownish- 
green  colour,  striped  longitudinally  with  yel- 
low ;  it  has  a  very  powerful  beak,  with  hairs 
and  elongated  feathers  about  its  face,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  owl.  Its  wings  are  too  short 
to  enable  it  to  fly,  and  it  chiefly  walks  along 
the  ground  or  climbs  trees,  thus  making  it  a 
prey  to  cats,  rats,  and  other  animals.  It  is 
fast  becoming  extinct. 

"  Among  the  additions  was  a  second  living  specimen 
of  the  kakapi.  or  Ground  Parrot  of  New  Zealand."— 
Zool.  .soe.  Proc.,  1871,  p.  102. 

ka-ka-ral'-li,  s.    [A  British  Guianan  name.] 
Bot. :  Lecythis  ollaria.     [LECYTHIS.] 

kak-a-ter  -ro,  kak-a-ter  -ra,  s.    [Maori.] 
Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  of  Dacrydium 
taxifolium,  a  taxad,  200  feet  high. 

'kakele,' kakelle,  "keklys,  f.i.  [CACKLE.] 
An  old  form  of  Cackle  fo.v.i 

"  The  hen  hwoii  heo  lianeth  Held  ne  con  buten  kaldlm.' 
—Ancren  Kivle,  p.  60. 

t  kak'-er-lar,  *.    [Ger.] 

Entomology  : 

1.  Sing. :  A  cockroach  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Blattida-  (q.v.>    (Dallas.) 

kak'-o-Chlore,  s.  [Named  by  Breitliaupt. 
Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  Gr.  KOKOS  (kakos)  = 
bad,  and  x/Vu>pbs  (chKros)  —  pale  green.] 

Min. :  A  compound  of  oxides  of  manganese 
and  cobalt,  occurring  at  Rengersdorf,  Lansitz, 
Prussia.  Formerly  regarded  as  related  to 
Asbolite  (q.v.)  ;  but' now  referred  by  Weisback 
to  Lithiophorite  (q.v.). 

kak  6-dule,  kak  -6-dyle,  s.    [CACODYL.] 
kak'-o-dyl'-ic,  a.    [CACODYUC.] 

kakodylic  acid,  --•.     [CACODYLIC-ACID.) 
kak  ox-ene,  s.    [CACOXENE.] 

Ka  la,  s.    [Sansc.  =  black,  dark,  dark-blue.] 
Hindoo  Mythology  : 

1.  Siva  in  one  of  his  manifestations.    Some.   • 
times  used  also  for  Time.     [KALEC.] 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Yuma,  regent  of  th« 
dead  ;  hence  sometimes  death  itself. 

ka-laf ',  s.  [Arabic.]  A  medicated  water,  pro 
pared  from  the  sweet-scented  male  catkins  ol 
Salix  csgyptlaca. 

ka  la  ite,  s.    [CALAITE.] 
kal'-a-mit,  s.    [CALAMITE.] 

kal-an  cho  -e,  [Tlie  Chinese  name  of  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crassulaceae.  The  leaves 
of  Kalanchoe  laciniata ,  are  valued  as  an  appli- 
cation to  wounds  and  sores  ;  they  allay  irri- 
tation and  promote  cicatrization.  K.  spathu- 
lata  is  poisonous  to  goats.  In  Kangra,  in 
India,  the  leaves  art-  burnt  and  applied  to 
abscesses.  K.  bmsiliensis  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  refrigerant.  K.  pinmita  is  the  same  as 
Bryophyllum  calycinum. 

ka  land,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
connected  with  kalends  (q.v.)J  A  fraternity 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  cliin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-«ian,  -tiaa  =  sham,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tiom.   sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  bol,  del. 
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which  originated  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  members  of  which  assembled  on 
the  first  of  each  month  to  pray  for  their  de- 
ceased friends  and  to  feast  together.  Owing  to 
these  ceremonies  degenerating  into  excesses, 
the  fraternity  was  abolished. 

kale,  s.    [COLE.] 

1.  Colewort.    [KAIL.] 

2.  Sea-kale  (Cra/mbe  maritima). 

Ka  lee,  Ka'-li  (1),  s.  [Sansc.,  the  fern,  of 
ikaZa(q.v.).] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  saeti  or  consort  of  Siva 
in  the  form  Kala  (q.v.).  She  is  represented 
with  four  arms,  one  holding  a  sword,  the 
second  a  trident,  the  third  a  club,  and  the 
fourth  a  shield.  A  dead  body  hangs  from 
each  of  her  ears ;  human  skulls  strung  to- 
gether form  her  necklace ;  and  the  hands  of 
slaughtered  giants  interlaced  with  each  other 
compose  her  girdle.  Her  eyebrows  are  matted 
and  stained  with  the  gore  of  monsters  whom 
she  has  .just  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  She 
is  exceedingly  pleased  when  her  altars  are 
inundated  with  human  blood.  The  Thugs 
selected  her  as  their  tutelary  deity.  The 
swinging  festival  is  in  her  honour.  [SWING- 
ING-FESTIVAL.] She  symbolizes  time,  and 
the  destruction  she  effects  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  time.  Her  worship 
seems  to  have  been  of  Turanian  origin,  though 
it  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  modern  .Lrahmanism. 

ka  lei  do  phone,  s.  [Gr.  <coAc5s  (kalos)  = 
beautiful ;  elfio?  i  eidos)  =  form,  and  <£u>nj 
(phone)  =  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Prof.  Wheatstone,  to  illustrate  the  pheno- 
mena of  waves  of  sound.  A  tliiu  elastic  bar 
is  fixed  by  one  extremity,  and  at  its  free  end 
carries  a  silvered  or  polished  ball ;  a  ray  of 
light  is  reflected  from  this  ball,  and  when 
the  thin  plate  is  vibrated,  the  fine  point  of 
light  describes  various  curves,  corresponding 
with  the  musical  notes  produced  by  the  vi- 
brations. 

ka  lei  do  scope,  s.  [Gr.  xaAd?  (ka!,os)  = 
beautiful ;  elSos  (eidos)  =  appearance,  and 
oxon-eco  (skopeo)  =  to  behold.] 

Optics  :  An  instrument  which,  by  means  of 
reflection,  enables  us  to  behold  an  endless 
variety  of  beautiful  forms  of  perfect  symme- 
try. It  is  made  by  taking  two  plane  mirrors, 
usually  formed  of  slips  of  glass,  blackened  at 
the  back,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  diminishing  in  breadth  from  about  3  inches 
or  li  inches  at  one  end,  to  1  or  }  inch  at  the 
other.  Their  shape  is  therefore  trapezoidal, 
but  they  may  be  made  rectangular  with  equal 
success.  The  mirrors  are  fixed  together  by  their 
corresponding  sides,  so  that  their  reflecting 
surfaces  face  each  other,  and  form  together  any 
angle  that  is  a  sub  multiple  of  360°  (i.e.  120°, 
90°,  72°,  60°).  The  angle  at  which  they  are 
usually  placed  is  60°.  Thus  arranged,  the 
mirrors  are  set  in  a  hollow,  conical  tube  made 
of  brass,  tin,  or  paper,  a  little  larger  than  the 
mirrors,  and  of  sufficient  diameter  at  ita 
Wider  end  just  to  include  their  points.  The 
small  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  space  only 
being  left  for  an  eyehole,  which  should  be  in 
the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors.  At  the  large 
end  of  the  tube,  and  close  to  the  bases  of 
the  mirrors,  a  circular  object-box  is  fixed, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  base  of  the  tube. 
Its  inner  side  is  covered  with  transparent 
glass,  its  outer  with  ground  o;>aque  glass.  It 
is  filled  with  chips  of  coloured  paper,  coloured 
glass,  artificial  flowers,  beads  or  small  glass 
tubes  filled  with  coloured  liquids.  The  box 
should  be  only  deep  enough  to  enable  the 
obj  icts  within  it  to  fall  freely,  when  gently 
shaken.  When  the  tube  is  held  to  the  light 
a  circle  of  variegated  pattern,  divided  into 
six  sectors  of  like  shape,  is  always  visible, 
and  every  time  that  the  tube  is  revolved,  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  objects  in  the  box 
altered,  a  different  pattern  is  observable.  By 
placing  a  lamp  behind  the  eyehole,  when  the 
tube  is  fixed  horizontally,  by  setting  there 
strong  lenses,  as  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  by 
replacing  the  ground  glass  at  the  base  of  the 
object-box  by  transparent  glass,  the  kaleido- 
scopic pattern  may  be  magnified  and  thrown 
upon  a  white  screen.  The  number  of  equal 
sectors  visible  in  the  kaleidoscopic  circle  is 
determined  by  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
mirrors.  If  the  angle  be  less  than  60°  (e.g.,  30°), 
the  number  of  equal  sectors  will  be  more  than 
6  (e.g.,  12).  If  the  angle  be  greater  than  60° 
(e.g.,  120°),  the  number  of  sectors  will  be  fewer 
than  6  (e.g.,  3). 


U  The  instrument  which  was  perfected  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  1817  (although  first  in- 
vented, under  the  name  of  the  polyplatin,  by 
Baptista  Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century),  is 
occasionally  used  by  designers  of  patterns  for 
carpets,  wall-papers,  or  calico  and  other  dress 
materials.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  scientific  ap- 
paratus for  illustrating  the  optical  problem  of 
the  multiplication  of  images  produced  by  re- 
flection, when  the  object  is  placed  between 
two  plane  mirrors  inclined  at  different  angles. 
It  has  likewise  been  a  favourite  toy  from  the 
year  of  its  invention,  and  200,000  were  said 
to  have  been  sold  in  the  toyshops  of  London 
and  Paris  in  the  two  months  succeeding  that 
date  (1817). 

"  In  the  Tealeidoicope  there  really  is  that  deception : 
when  I  look  through  the  instrument,  instead  of  what 
la  actually  there,  namely,  a  casual  arrangement  of 
coloured  fragments,  the  appearance  presented  is  that 
of  the  same  combination  several  times  repeated  in 
symmetrical  arrangement  round  a  point."— J.  S.  Mill : 
logic. 

Some  varieties  of  the  instrument  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Polyangular  kaleidoscope:   Here  the  re- 
flecting mirrors  are  so  arranged  that   their 
angle  of  inclination  can  be  altered  by  screws 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  tubeat  pleasure, 
and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  instrument 
best  illustrates  the  theory  of  reflection,  and 
therefore  is  largely  used  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

(2)  Polycentral  kahidoscoj>e  :  Here  more  than 
two  mirrors  are  employed,  but  not  ordinarily 
more  than  four.     They  may  be  of  trapezoidal 
shape,  and  form  a  hollow  pyramid,  or  rect- 
angular,  forming    a  hollow    cube.      By  this 
means  the  images  produced  by  reflection  of 
the  objects  in  the  box  are  greatly  multiplied 
and  more  complicated  patterns  formed.     Dr. 
Koget  was  the  inventor  of  this  instrument. 

(3)  Telescopic  kaleidoscope :  Here  the  object- 
box  is  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  a  tube 
capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  by 
an  external  screw,  and  fitted  at  its  end  with 
a  double  convex  lens.     The  instrument  can 
thus  reflect  any  object*  (trees,  flowers,  &c.) 
which  are  brought  into  its  focus.    It  was  in- 
vented by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

(4)  Debuscope:  [DEBUSCOPE]. 

ka  lei  do  scop   Ic,  a.    [Eng.  kaleidoscop(e)  ; 

-Ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  kaleidoscope;  produc- 
ing the  effects  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

"  The  kaleidoscopic  colour-top  is  made  by  arranging 
two  rotating  discs  about  a  top,  of  which  the  lower 
one  is  variously  coloured  and  the  upper  one  has  % 
pattern  pierced  upon  it.  When  set  in  motion,  various 
coloured  patterns  are  visible."— Playbook  of  Science, 
p.  318. 

2.  Variegated  (like  the  patterns  seen  through 
the  kaleidoscope). 

*  kal   en  dar,  s.    [CALENDAR.] 

kal'-en-dar,  v.t.  [CALENDAR,  ».]  The  same 
as  CALENDAR,  v.  (q.v.). 

"  Plant  a  stake,  for  by  my  God 
He  shall  be  kcUendared  of  this  new  fa'th 
First  martyr."        Southey :  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  Ti. 

kaT-en-der,  s.    [CALENDER  (2).] 
kal  -endes,  s.    [CALENDS.] 
Ka'-li  (1),  *.    [KALEE.] 

ka-li  (2),  *.    [Arab.  gaZi.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  Saltwort,  Salsota  Kali.    [2.] 

"  The  ashes  of  the  weed  kali  are  sold  to  the  Venetians 
for  their  gliiaa  works."— Bacon. 

2.  Chem. :  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a 
plant,  Salsola  kali,  which  grew  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a 
substance  which  they  called  alkali,  for  making 
soap.    The  term  kali  is  used  by  German  che- 
mists to  denote  caustic  potash. 

ka'-llf,  s.    [CALIPH.] 

ka'-li-fbrm,  a.  !Eng.  kali;  -form.]  Formed 
like  kali  or  saltwort. 

ka^lig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  kali,  and  Gr. 
yewouo  (gennao)  —  to  produce.]  Producing 
alkalis.  (Applied  to  certain  metals,  as  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  whieh  produce  alkalis  with 
oxygen.) 

ka'-lm-ite,  *.  [Ger.  kali  =  potash  ;  n  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by  Dana.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ALUM  (q.v.),  but  occur- 
ring native  in  many  places,  and  as  a  sublima- 
tion product  in  the  craters  and  solfataras  of 
volcanoes. 


kar  Iph-ite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.     Named 
by  Iwanoff.] 

Min. :  An  impure  limonite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing manganese,  zinc,  &c.  ;  found  in  Hungary. 

ka'  li  um,  s.    [Latinized  from  kali  (2)  (q.v.).] 
[POTASSIUM.) 

ka-li-yu'-ga,  s.    [Sansc.  =  age  of  Kali.] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  last  of  the  four  Hindu 
periods  contained  in  the  great  Yuga,  and 
corresponding  to  the  "iron  age"  of  classical 
mythology.  It  comprised  a  period  of  432,000 
solar-sidereal  years. 

Kar  kl,  s.    [Sansc.,  &c.] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  The  tenth  avatar  (incarna- 
tion) of  Vishnop.  Nine  are  believed  to  be 
past ;  this  one  is  future,  and  many  Hindoos 
look  forward  to  it  as  Cluistians  do  to  the 
Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord.  When  Vishnoo 
descends  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  Kalki,  he 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlecchas  (barbarians) 
thieves,  and  the  wicked  generally,  and  re 
establish  a  reigu  of  righteousness  upon  earth. 
About  1845  a  sect  sprung  up  in  the  Nagport 
country  called  Kalankis.  They  believed  the 
tenth  avatar  to  have  come.  They  soon  died 
away. 

kal  lif  thor'  gan,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  played  as  a 
piano,  and  imitating  the  effect  of  a  violin, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass. 

*  kal  lig'-ra  phy,  s.    [CALLIGRAPHY.] 

kal-li-ma,  s.    [Gr.  <caAAifia  (kallima),  fern. 
,'ring.  of  /caAAi/uos  (kaliimos)  =  beautiful.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Eastern  butterflies, 
family  Nymphalidse,  remarkable  for  the  re- 
semblance which  they  present  to  dead  leaves. 
Mr.  Wallace  describes  the  Sumatran  paralekta 
as  having  this  characteristic  in  perfection. 
Another,  Kallima  inachis,  is  the  Leaf -butter- 
fly of  India. 

kal-li'-6-pe,  «.    [CALLIOPE.] 

kal'  -lo-chrbm-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Haus- 
niaiin.      Etym.    prob.    Gr.   xaAAos   (kallo*)  = 
beauty ;   XP^M*  (chroma)  =  colour,  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).} 
Min. :  The  same  as  CROCOISITE  (q.v.). 

kal'-mi-a,  s.    [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Peter 
Kalm,  a  professor  at  Abo,  Finland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae,  tribe  Khododen- 
dreae.  It  consists  of  evergreen  shrubs  with 
whorled  leaves.  The  calyx  is  five-leaved,  the 
corolla  cup-shaped  ;  the  capsules  five-celled, 
many-seeded.  They  are  found  in  the  United 
States  from  Maiue  to  North  Carolina.  The  leaves 
otKalmia  latifolia,  the  Laurel  Ivy,  Spoonwood, 
or  Calico-bush,  are  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
and  the  flesh  of  pheasants  which  have  fed  on 
it  is  said  to  be  deleterious  to  man.  A  honey- 
like  juice  exuding  from  the  flowers  brings  on 
phrenetic  excitement.  K.  angustifolia,  the 
Haulm-leaved  Kalmia,  is  called  the  Sheep- 
laurel,  from  being  poisonous  to  sheep. 

kal' -muck,  s.    [From  the  people  known  as 
Kalmucks  or  Calmucks.] 
Fabric : 

1.  A  coarse,  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  a  bear- 
skin. 

2.  A  coarse,  coloured  cotton  cloth  made  ift 
Persia. 

ka  long,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  Pteropus—a.  genus  of  Bats.  The 
Great  Kalong  is  a  large  frugivorous  bat,  in- 
habiting Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  eastern 
islands,  and  perhaps  Malacca  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  is  larger  than  the  allied  Indian 
fruit-bat,  being  fourteen  inches  long  and  four 
feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  orchards  and  gardens,  feeding  voraciously 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It  has  a  disagreeaMT 
smell,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
islands. 

kar  6  type,  s.    [CALOTYPE.] 

*  k&l-6-ty-p6g'-ra-phy,  ».     [Gr.  «oAo« 
(kalos)  —  beautiful,  and  Eng.  typography (q. v.).  | 
Beautiful  printing.     (Southey.) 

ka-ltfy'-cr, ».    [CALOYER.] 

kal   pa,  s.    [Sans.] 

Hind.  Chron. :  According  to  some,  a  day, 
according  to  others  a  day  and  night  of 


gate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  \.  9  j;,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  trf,  Syrian.   »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  ^  ».    qu  =  kw. 


kalseepe— kaolin 
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Brahma,  or  a  period  of  4,320,000  or  8,640,000 
solar-sidereal  years. 

5  (1)  -A.  great  kalpa  comprises  the  life  of 
Brahma. 

(2)  Kalpa  mttra  :  The  name  given  to  those 
Sanscrit  books  which  treat  of  the  ceremonies 
of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 

kal  see   pe,  kal  si   pi,  *.    [Seedef.    Mah- 

ratta,  from  kali  —  black,  and  sepee,  sipi  —  tail.] 

Zool.  :  The  Mahratta  name  of  an  antelope. 

(A  ntilope  Bennettii)  from  the  Deccan,  described 

by  Col.  Sykes. 

k»r  so  mine,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  but  cf. 
CALSIMINE.]  A  mix*ire  of  clear  glue,  Paris 
white,  and  water,  used  as  whitewash. 

ka  lum   ba,  s.    [CALUMBA.] 

kalumba  root,  s.    [CALUMBA-BOOT.] 

•a  lusz   ite,  s.     [Named  by  Rumpf  after  its 
locality,  Kalusz,  Galicia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min..).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  SYNOENITE  (q.v.). 

*  kam,  a.     [Wei.  cam  =  crooked.]    Crooked. 
IT  Clean  kam  :  Quite  away  from  the  purpose. 

"  This  is  clean  kam."        Shakctp.  :  Coriolunut,  iii.  1. 

Ka  ma,  Ka-ma-de  -va,  s.  [Sansc.  Kama 
(see  def.),  and  de'va  =  a  god  ;  cf.  Lat.  deus.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  The  god  of  love.  He  rides 
on  a  sparrow,  and  has  in  his  hand  a  bow  of 
sugar-cane  and  five  arrows. 

kam  a  901,  s.    [KAMICHI.] 

kam   a  la,  s.    [Bengali.] 

Pharm.  :  The  powder,  consisting  of  minute 
glands,  adhering  to  the  capsules  of  Rottlera 
tinctoria,  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  brown 
dye.  Imported  from  India,  and  used  as  a 
remedy  for  tape-worm.  It  is,  however,  a 
potent  purgative.  (Garrod.) 

karn  bou,  *.    [A  Rurile  Island  word.] 

Bot.  :  Fucus  saccharinus,  an  algal  used  for 
food  in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

kame  (1),  s.    [COMBE.] 
kame  (2),  s.    [COMB,  «.] 

ka  rni,  s.  pi.    [Japanese.]    Spirits,  divine  an- 

cestors.) 

kami  religion,  .-. 
Compar.  Relig.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  Japanese  have  consecrate.  1  by  traditional  re- 
Tereuce.  aud  kept  up  by  state  authority,  the  religion 
ol  their  former  barbarism.  This  is  the  Kami-rcliqi-m. 
Spirit-religion,  the  remotely  ancient  faith  of  diviue 


spirit*  of  ancestors,  nature-spirits,  aud  polytheistic 
gods,  whieh  still  holds  official  place  by  the  side  of 
the  imported  Buddhism  aud  Confucianism.  In  this 
ancient  faith  the  Sun-god  Is  supreme.  Below  him 
stand  all  lesser  kainis  or  spirits,  through  whom,  as 
mediators,  guardians,  and  protectors,  worship  is  paid 
by  men.  The  Sun-god's  race,  as  in  Peru,  is  the  royal 
family,  and  his  spirit  animates  the  reigning  ruler,  the 
Son  of  Heaven,"—  Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult.  (1873).  ii.  850. 

kam-f-ghl,  kam  -a-  90!,  s.  [From  Ca- 
mouche,  the  Cayenne  name  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.  :    Palamedea   cornuta,  the   Horned 
Screamer. 

kamp  tu'  ll-COn,  s.  [Gr.  icamrro?  (kamftos) 
=  flexible,  and  ovAos  (nulos)  —  thick,  close- 
pressed.]  A  floor-covering  made  of  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  cork.  The  two 
former  having  been  liquefied,  the  other  is 
added  in  the  form  of  fine  dust.  The  mixture, 
while  warm  and  soft,  is  pressed  into  sheets 
between  rollers.  It  is  very  elastic,  and  is 
printed  like  floor-cloth. 


sin,  s.  [Arab,  khamsin  =  fifty,  because 
it  blows  about  fifty  days.]  A  hot  southerly 
wind  in  Egypt,  where  it  blows  from  the  end 
of  April  to  June  ;  the  simoom 

kan,  kaun,  khan,  s.    [KHAN.] 

k&n-a'-ry,  s.     [Javanese  (?).] 

Bot.  :  Canarium  commune,  an  almond  from 
Java. 

kan  <pb.il,  s.    [Javanese  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Tragulus  pygmceus  or  kanchil,  a  deer- 
let,  or  Chevrotain,  one  of  the  small,  hornless 
deer  separated  from  the  Cervidae  and  placed 
under  Tragulidse.  It  is  found  in  Java,  is  active, 
but,  when  taken,  sometimes  feigns  death  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  escape. 

kand,  s.    [Corn.]    The  Cornish  name  for  fluor- 
spar (q.v.). 


kan  dele,  kan  tele,  s.    [Finnish.] 

Mtusic :  The  ancient  minstrel's  harp  of  the 
Finns.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of 
dulcimer,  having  five  strings,  in  use  among 
the  same  people. 

kan  del  I  a,  s.    [From  Kandel,  the  Malabar 
name  of  one'species  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhizophoracese  (Man- 
groves). Kandelia  Rlieedii  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree  in  tidal  creeks  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  &c.  The  bark  is  used  in  Savoy  in 
dyeing  red,  probably  as  a  mordant. 

kane,  s.    [KAIN.] 

kane   ite,  s.     [Named  by  Haidinger  after  P. 
J.  Kane,  of  Dublin  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  an  arsenide  of  manga- 
nese, represented  by  the  formula  MnAs. 
Lustre  metallic,  colour  grayish-white,  fracture 
uneven,  brittle.  Supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Saxony. 

kan  ga  roo ,  s.    [Corrupted  from  bundaary, 
the    name    given    to   these  animals   by  the 
natives  of  the  Liverpool  range  and  Murray 
rivers  in  Australia.] 
Zoology: 

1.  The  genus  Macropus,  and  specially  the 
Great  Kangaroo,   Macropus  giganteus.      This 
species  was  the  first  known  of  the  family, 
having  been  seen  by  a  party  of  sailors  whom 
Captain  Cook  sent  ashore  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  to  seek  fresh  provisions  for  the 
sick  on  board  his  vessel.    On  their  represen- 
tations, Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks  landed,   and  after  a  time  a 
specimen  was  shot.    (For  its  dentition,  see 
Macropus    and    Macropodidae.)      The    Great 
Kangaroo  has  large  hind  legs,  with  a  huge 
tail,  short  fore  limbs,  and  is  about  the  height 
of  a  man.     I'   is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and    is 
destructive  to  the  crops  of  the  settlers  in  the 
less  inhabited  parts  of  Australia  ;  in  the  long 
settled  districts  it  is  much  rarer.     Its  chief 
foes  are  man  and  a  native  dog  called  the  dingo. 
Its  ordinary  method  of  progression  is  by  a 
series  of  great  leaps,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  or  more. 
If  when  infuriated  it  can  overcome  an  adver- 
sary it  will  seize  him  by  its  fore  feet,  hug  him 
like  a  bear,  and  rip  him  with  the  claws  of  its 
hind  feet,  or  (according  to  Gould,  quoted  by 
Duncan,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  191),  taking  him  to  a 
water-hole,  hold  him  under  water  till  he  fs 
drowned.     Many  other  species  exist.     The 
Hare   Kangaroo  or  Turatt  is  M.  leporoides; 
the  Great  Rock  Kangaroo,  M.  robustus ;  the 
Red  Kangaroo,  M.  rufus ;  the  Agile  Kangaroo, 
M.  agilis;  the  Brush-tailed  Rock  Kangaroo,, 
M.  penicillatus;  and  the  Tree  Kangaroo,  Den- 
drolagus  ursinus. 

2.  (PI):  The  family  Macropodidae  (q.v.). 

kangaroo-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Solanum  laciniatum,  a 
common  food  among  the  Tasmanians. 

kangaroo-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  PhascaJarctos  cinereux,  a  bear-like 
marsupial  found  in  Australia. 

kangaroo-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Sagra,  a  genus  of  Tetranierous 
Beetles,  having  greatly-enlarged  hind  legs. 
They  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  occur  in 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

kangaroo  foot  plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Anigozanthus  Manglesii, 

kangaroo-grass,  .-•. 
Bot    <£    Agric. :    Anthistiria   australis,    a 
favourite  Australian  fodder-grass. 

kangaroo-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  Hypsiprymnus,  a  marsupial  genus, 
family  Macropodidse.  The  Rufous  Kangaroo- 
rat,  Hypsiprymnus  rufescens,  Is  very  common 
in  New  South  Wales,  feeding  on  roots  and 
grasses.  The  Rat-tailed  Kangaroo-rat  is  H. 
murinus,  and  the  Tufted-tailed  Kangaroo-rat, 
H.  penicillatus.  All  are  from  New  South 
Wales.  Called  also  Potoroos. 

kangaroo-vine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cissus  antarctica,  a  New  South  Wales 
plant. 

ka  noon ,  ka  nun  ,    ca  nun,  s.     [Native 
name.)    A  kind  of  Indian  psaltery. 

"  Singing  over 
Some  ditty  to  her  soft  hanaan." 

Moon:  Fin-WorMppm. 


Kans,  ».   [O.  H.  Ger.  tans  =  a  goose.]   [GoostJ 
(See  the'compound.) 

Kans  Australis,  «. 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, called  also  e  Sagittarii. 

kan  -ten,  tsantjan,  s.     [Chinese  tsantjan.] 
Bot.,  £c.  :    Fucus  cartilaginosus,   an   algal, 
used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  the  edible 
bird's  nest. 

Kant'  I-  an,  a.  &  s.    [Kant  ;  -tan.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant. 

"The  very  watershed  in  Kantian  thought,  from 
which  the  streams  descend  towards  opposite  valleys." 
—  Wallace:  Kant,  p.  185. 

B.  As  subst.  :   A  follower  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  (q.v.). 

"  Among  the  Kantiant  themselves  there  is  perpetual 
controversy  as  to  what  his  meaning  was.  —  0.  t. 
Lewei  :  llitl.  Phltoi.  (1867),  ii.  461. 

Kantian  philosophy,  s. 

Hist.  £  Philos.  :  Critical  philosophy.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  writings  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  probably  the  greatest  metaphysician 
that  ever  lived,  and  to  the  various  systems 
which  have  been  developed  from  those  writ- 
ings. Kant,  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  Scotch 
descent,  was  born  at  Koiiigsberg,  April  22, 
1724  ;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  logic  and  metaphvsic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kcinigsberg  ;  and  in  Kb'nigsberg  he 
died  on  Feb.  12,  1804,  after  a  singularly  un- 
eventful life.  Kant,  following  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  as  to  the  Idea  of  Causality,  laid  it 
down  as  a  cardinal  proposition  that  the  fa- 
culty of  Cognition  and  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge therein  contained,  must  be  critically 
examined  before  anything  can  be  determined 
concerning  the  objects  of  cognition.  His  aim 
was,  therefore  —  (1)  To  separate  the  necessary 
and  universal  in  cognitio:i  1'iom  what  is  merely 
empirical  ;  and  (2)  To  define  the  limits  of 
cognition. 

Kant  attributed  to  the  faculties  of  Sense, 
Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason  certain 
innate  a  priori  forms,  possessing  subjective 
validity  on  account  of  their  subjective  neces- 
sity —  in  the  Sense,   the  ideas    of  Time  aud 
Space  ;  in  the  Understanding  'the  Categories  — 
Quantity—  Unity.  Multeity,  Totality. 
Quality—  Reality,  Xegr.tion.  Limit  -.lion. 
Relation—  Substance  :.nd  Accident,  Cause  and  Effect, 

Action*  Kent-lion. 

Modality—  Possibility,  Existence,  Necessity. 
—  in  the  Judgment  the  concept  of  Design  ;  in 
the  Reason  the  ideas  of  the  Uncom'.i.ioued 
and  the  Absolute  ;  and  in  the  Will,  or  Reason. 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the  Categorical 
Imperative.  [IMPERATIVE  If.] 

In  determining  the  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  Kant  endeavoured  to  show  that 
universal  forms  existing  in  the  mind  can 
only  afford  knowledge  when  the  objects  they 
cognize  are  presented  by  Experience,  and  even 
then,  in  any  particular  case,  we  are  cognizant 
not  of  the  thing-in-itself  (Ding  an  sich),  but 
only  as  it  appears  —  of  the  phenomenon,  not  of 
the  noumenon.  The  result  is  the  abandonment 
of  all  claims  to  knowledge  transcending  expe- 
rience in  Psychology,  Cosmology,  or  Theology. 
In  this  connection  Wallace  says  : 

"  His  point  is,  that  though  it  is  unquestionably  neoe*- 
«ary  to  Iw  convinced  of  God  s  existence,  it  is  not  «o 
necessary  to  demonstrate  it.  Ooins  even  further  .  .  . 
he  shows  that  nil  such  demonstrations  are  scientifically 
impossible  and  worthless.  On  the  great  questions  of 
metaphysics  —  Immortality,  Freedom,  God—  scientific 
knowledge  is  hopeless."—  {Blackieood't  Phil.  Clou.; 
Kant,  p.  1S8). 

In  Anthropology  it  is  a  noteworthy  fart  that 
"  Kant  had  faced  tlio  idea  of  the  evplution  of 
man  from  a  lower  animal  stage." 

Kant   1331,  s.     [Kant;  -ism.] 

Philos.  :  The  same  as  KANTIAN  PHILOSOPHY 
(q.v.). 

"Theoretically  Kantiim  is  negative  atheism."— 
Wett  miiuter  /.'.  riw,  April  1853,  p.  S'J«. 

Kant   1st,  a.  &  s.     [Kant;  -tut] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  KANTIAN,  a.  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  Kantian  ;  one  who  accepts 
the  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

"Almost  every  'chair'  waj  filled  by  a  Kantitt.'— 
O.  B.  Lewa:  lliit.  Philot.  (1867).  Ii.  437. 


'-rjf,  s.    [Wei.  ccmt  =  a  hundred,  a  circle 
In  Wales,  a  hundred,  a  division  of  a  county. 

ka'-i-lin,  ka-6  lln-ite,  s.  [A  corruption 
of  the  Chinese  word  Hauling  =  high  ridge, 
the  nnme  of  a  hill  whence  the  material  was 
derived.] 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  io"wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,    tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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kaolinite    keb 


L  Geol. :  Kaolin  occurs  in  granite,  and 
generally  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
toe  felspar. 

2.  M in. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina.     It  occurs  in  many  places  in  very- 
extensive  beds  as  an  earthy  powder,  and  is 
derived  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  felspars  of  granites,  granitic,  gneissic,  and 
felsitic  rocks.    It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.    The  name  kaolinite 
was  applied  by  Johnson  and  Blake  to  a  soft 
powder    made    up    of    minute,    transparent, 
pearly   scales,    which    is  always  present  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  in  all  kaolin.     They 
also  pointed  out  the  chemical  and  physical 
identity  of  the  crystalline  with  the  amorphous 
form. 

3.  Porcelain   Manuf. :  Kaolin,  after  being 
levigated,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain.   Hence  it  is  called  China  clay.    It  is  now 
largely  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

ka-6  lin  Ite,  $.    [KAOLIN.] 

ka-plt'-l-a,  s.  [Ceylonese  (?).]  A  resin  ob- 
tained in  Ceylon  from  Croton  laccijerum. 

kip  ni  cite,  s.  [Named  by  Kenngott  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary ;  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 
Min.  :  Kapnicite  is  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  alumina  closely  related  to  Wavellite  (q.v.)  ; 
its  occurs  in  small,  fibrous,  radiated  spherules, 
toe  fibres  sometimes  terminated  as  rhombic 
prisms. 

kap'-nlk  ite,  s.     [Named  by  Huot  after  its 
locality,  Kapnik,  Hungary ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RHODONITE  (q.v.). 

k&p'-nite,  s.  [Named  by  Breithaupt,  from  the 
Lat.  capnites  of  Pliny  (N.  H.,  xxxiv.  22)  =  a 
kind  of  zinc  ore.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Calamine(q.v.),  contain- 
ing above  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  Occurs  at  the  zinc  mines  of  Attenberg, 
Aachen.  * 

kap  no  mor,  s.    [CAPNOMOR.] 

kar  a  gan,  kar  a  gane,  «.  [Buss. 
karagan.] 

Zool.  :  A  fox,  Vulpes  karagan,  the  Canis 
karagan,  of  Gmelin,  and  the  Karagan  fox  of 
Pennant.  It  inhabits  Great  Tartary. 

Kar'  a  Ism,  s.  [KARAITES.]  The  doctrines 
of  the  Karaites  (q.v.). 

"  Karaitm  cannot  be  regarded  as,  in  any  sense,  a  pro- 
duct of  Sadduceeism."— JfClintock  i  Strong :  Cyclop. 
T.  18. 

Kar  -a-ites,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  D'frnj?  (Qaraim)  = 
scripturaKsts,  from  NTj?  (qara)  =  to  call  out ; 
to  read.] 

Jewish  Sects :  The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Badducees.  Their  system  was  revised  by  Anau 
ben  David,  who,  A.D.  761  or  762,  was  prince 
of  the  Captivity.  They  reject  tradition,  and 
in  this  respect  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Talmudic  Jews  that  Protestants  do  to  Roman 
Catholics.  A  few  years  ago  they  numbered 
about  5,000  or  6,000.  They  are  found  in 
Russia,  Galicia,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
Ac. 

ka  ras'-ki  er,  s.  [Turk.]  One  of  the  chief 
officers  of  justice  in  Turkey,  and  a  member  of 
the  Ulenia. 

ka-ra  tas,  *.    [A  West  Indian  word  (?).] 

Sot. :  Bromelia  karatas,  a  pine-apple,  with 
pink  flowers,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

kar  bi,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

Sot. :  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum  vulgare. 

kar'-e-Un  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Hermann  after 
Karelin,  the  discoverer ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  Oxide  of  bismuth,  with  formula  BiOs. 
Massive,  with  crystalline  structure  ;  hardness, 
2'0 ;  sp.  gr.,  6-6;  colour,  lead-gray;  lustre 
metallic  when  cut.  Occurs  at  the  Savodinsk 
mine,  Altai,  mixed  with  earthy  sulphide  of 
bismuth. 

K&r  ma'-thi  ang,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  Kar- 
m»t  or  Karmatia,  its  founder.] 

Hist. :  A  Muhainmadan  rationalistic  sect, 
which  maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  Ca- 
liphs in  the  ninth  century. 

karn,  s.    [Corij.  =  a  cairn  (q.v.).] 
M  in.  :  A  pile  or  heap  of  rocks. 


kar'-ne-oX   s.     [Named  by  Agricola.     Lat. 
carneus  =  flesh.] 
Min. :  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Chalcedony ; 

earn  el  inn  (q.v.). 

ka  -rob,  s.    [CAROB.] 

ka  roo ,  kar-roo ,  *.  [Hottentot  karusa  = 
hard.] 

Phys.  dt  Botan.  Geog. :  The  middle  terrace  in 
point  of  elevation  in  the  South  African  table- 
land, constituting  part  of  the  Cape  Region.  It 
is  very  rich  in  vegetation,  which,  however,  is 
mostly  confined  to  one  month— August.  There 
are  Ericaceae,  Proteacese,  Euphorbiacese,  Lili- 
acese,  Iridaceas,  the  Rhinoceros  bush  (Stoebe 
rhinocerotis)  everywhere  on  the  land,  and  Pri- 
onium,  a  rush,  impeding  the  water  courses. 
(Thome.) 

kar  -6s,  *.  [Gr.]  A  headache  ;  drowsiness. 
(Sylvester.) 

kar  -pho  lite,  *.     [CARPHOLITE.] 

kar  pho  sld-er-ite,  s.    [CARPHOSIDERITE.] 

kar  sten  ite,    s.     [Named   by  Hausmnnn, 
who  gives  no  etym.    Probably  after  Karsten 
the  mineralogist ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ANHYDRITE  (q.v.). 

*  kar  -vel,  s.    [CARAVEU] 

kar  y-in-  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Lundstrom  from 
Gr.  Kapvivos  (karuinos)  =  nut-brown,  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).J 

Min. :  Essentially  an  arsenate  of  lead  and 
manganese.  Massive.  Hardness,  3  to  3'5 ; 
sp.  gr.,  4'25  ;  lustre  greasy ;  colour,  brown  to 
yellowish-brown.  Occurs  with  berzelite  and 
hausmannite  (q.v.),  at  Langban,  Wermland, 
in  Sweden. 

k&r-y-d-kl-ne'-sfo,  ».  [Gr.  xapvov  (karuon) 
=  a  nut,  and  IU'ITJO-I?  (kinesis)  =  movement.] 

Biol. :  A  name  for  indirect  division  of  a 
cell,  arising  from  complicated  change  of  the 
nucleus. 

kar-y-i-kl-nSt'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  xdpvov  (karuon) 
=  a  nut,  and  Eng.  kinetic  (q.v.).]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  effected  by  karyokiuesis  (q.v.). 

kas'-SU,  s.  [Tamil  kashu  =  Acacia  Catechu.] 
A  kind  of  catechu  prepared  from  Areca 
Catechu. 


ka-tal'  ys-is,  s.    [CATALYSIS.] 
kat  a  plei   ite,  s.    [CATAPLEIITE.] 
kat   9hup,  s.    [KETCHUP.] 

*  kath'  cn-o-the-ism,  s.  [Gr.  «a«  (kath), 
for  Kara  (tofa)  =  do\vn,  according  to  ;  lv  (hen) 
=  one,  and  Eng.  theism.  ]  The  same  as  HENO- 

THEISM  (q.V.). 

"Max  Muller  .  .  .  lias  riven  the  name  of  katheno- 
tlieirm  to  tho  doctrine  of  divine  unity  in  diversity."— 
Tylor :  Primitive  Culture,  it  254. 

Kath'  er-ine,  s.    [CATHERINE.] 
Katharine's  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

kath  e-tdm'-et-er, ».    [CATHETOMETEB.] 
kath'  ode,  s.    [CATHODE.] 
kat  I  on,  s.    [CATION.) 

ka  tir  a,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Phar.  :  The  gum  of  Cochlcspermum  Gossy- 
pium,  used  in  India  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs. 

katira-gum,  s.    [KATIRA.] 
kat  sup,  s.    [KETCHUP.] 

kat  tl  mun    doo.  kat  tf-mun'-du.  s. 

[Telugoo.]  The  milky  juico  of  the  plant  Eu- 
phorbia Kattimundoo  or  Cattimandoo,  a  small 
tree,  with  five-angled  stems,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  resembles  caoutchouc,  and 
is  used  as  a  cement  for  metal,  knife-handles, 
Ac. 

ka  t^-dld,  *.  [Prom  the  sounds  uttered  in 
shrill  accents  by  the  male  insect.] 


EntoM.  :  Pentaphyllum  concavum,  a  rale- 
green  orthopterous  insect,  allied  to  the  grass- 
hopper. It  is  abundant  during  autumn  in 
the  United  States. 

kau'-ri  (au  as  6w),  s.     [A  Maori  word.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  KAURI-PINE  (q.v.). 

"  With  the  last  of  the  Maoris  the  last  of  the  Kaurit 
will  also  disappear  from  the  earth. "—liochstttter :  Xetr 
Zealand  (ed.  Sauter),  p.  HI. 

kauri-gum,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  This  resinous  gum,  as  it  oozes  from  the  tree,  U 
soft,  and  of  a  milky  turbidness.  not  unlike  opal,  and 
in  this  form  it  is  often  chewed  by  the  natives.  In 
course  of  time  it  hardens,  becomes  more  trimsiiarent, 
and  assumes  a  bright  yellow  colour,  so  that  it  quit* 
resembles  amber.  .  .  .  Kauri-yum  is  not  soluble  in 
water ;  it  is  easily  ignited,  and  bums  with  a  sooty 
flame  It  is  principally  exported  to  England  and, 
North  America;  it  is  used  in  the  preiiaratiousof  lac 
and  varnish.  The  value  fluctuates  between  £10  and 
£15  per  ton."— Hochttetter:  Kea  Zealand  (ed.  Sauter), 

kauri-pine,  s.  Dammaris  australis,  the 
New  Zealand  pine ;  the  Yellow  pine  of  the 
colonists.  [DAMMARIS.] 

ka'-va,  ka-wa,  a'-va,  s.    [A  South  Sea 
Island  word.] 
Botany,  Manufactures,  &c.  : 

1.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  from  a  species  of  pepper,  Macro- 
piper  methysticum. 

2.  That  plant  itself. 

ka-vass',  s.  [Turk,  kaww&s.']  An  armed  con- 
stable ;  a  government  servant  or  courier. 

*  kaw,  v.i.    [From  the  sound.]    To  cry  as  a 
raven,  crow,  or  rook  ;  to  caw. 

"  Kaioing  and  fluttering  about  the  nest."— Locke :  On 
Lowering  fnterett. 

*  kaw,  s.     [KAW,  v.]     The  cry  of  a  raven, 
crow,  or  rook  ;  a  caw. 

"  The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing  .  .  . 
With  her  loud  kuws  her  craven  kind  does  bring." 
Dryden :  Annut  Jfirabilii,  llixvli. 

kawn,  s.    [KHAN.] 

*  kay,  s.    [CAY.] 

kay  e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  R.  Kaye  Gre- 
ville,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiacea?  (Guttifers),  tribe 
Calophyllese.  It  has  a  one-celled  ovary,  with 
four  ovules.  Kayea  floribunau,  and  K.  stylosa 
are  large  timber-trees,  the  former  from  the 
Eastern  Himalaya  and  the  latter  from  Ceylon. 

kayles ,  kails,  keels,  keyles,  s.  pi.    [Dut. 

kegel  =  a  pin,  a  kail ;  mid  kegels  spelen  =  to 
play  at  ninepins ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  kegle  =  a 
cone,  kegler  =  ninepins  ;  Sw.  kegla  =  a  pin,  a 
cone ;  Ger.  kegel  =;  a  cone,  a  bobbin  ;  Fr. 
guille  =  a  peg,  a  kail.] 

1.  Ninepins. 

2.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes,  in  threes, 
are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  ball 
rolled  in  among  them. 

"  The  residxie  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coits, 
kayles,  or  the  like  idle  exercises.  '—Carev :  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

*  kay'-nard,  s.    [O.  Fr.  caynard  =  idle,  sloth- 
ful.}   A lazy,  cowardly  fellow.    (Chaucer.) 

kaz'-a,  s.  [Turk.]  A  district  or  sub-division 
of  saudjak,  marked  out  for  administrative 
purposes. 

kaz  -  ard  -  Itf,  a.  [O.  Fr.  casard  =  tame, 
domesticated,  from  case  (Lat.  cosa)  =  a  house, 
a  cottage.]  Lean  ;  not  thriving  well ;  liable 
to  disease  or  accident.  (Said  especially  of 
cattle.)  (Provincial.) 

K.C.B.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath. 

K.C.M.G.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

K.C.S.I.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Star  of  India. 

kcat  ing  inc,  keat'-ing-ite,  s.  [Named 
by  Shepard  after  Keating ;  suit',  -ine,  -ite  (Min.) 

(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  rhodonite,  containing 
5'6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Closely  related 
to  fowlerite.  (See  these  words.) 

keb,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  cast  or  drop  a  lamb  immaturely. 

2.  Of  a  sheep,  to  lose  a  lamb  in  any  way. 
(Scotch.) 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
pr,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


keb— keelson 
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kib, .«.    [KEB,  v.] 

1.  A  ewe  that  has  cast  her  lamb  immature! y, 
or  has  lost  her  lamb. 

2.  The  tick  or  sheep-louse.     (Scotch.) 
keb-ewe,  .?.     The  same  as  KEB,  s.,  1. 

ke   bar,  s.    [CABER.] 

keb  back,  keb  bock,  keb  buck,  «. 

[Gael,  cabag.]    A  cheese.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese,  that  is.  made  with  ewe- 
milk  mixed  with  cow's  milk)  And  a  jar  of  wit  butter, 
were  In  common  to  the  company."— Scot*:  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  viii. 

keb'-ble,  s.  [KKBAR.]  A  cudgel,  a  club,  a 
rough  walking  stick.  (Scotch.) 

"    "Sol  got  up  my  kebbie  at  them,  and  said  I  wad  gie 
them  as  gude."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

keb'-lah,  s.  [Arab,  kiblah  =  anything  oppo- 
site tlie  south,  from  kabala  =  to  lie  opposite.] 
The  point  towards  which  Muhammadans  turn 
their  faces  in  prayer,  being  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies. 

•  kfick,  !>.t.    [Ger.  koken= to  vomit.]  To  retch, 
as  if  vomiting ;  to  heave. 

"  Patients  must  not  keek  at  them  at  the  tint."— 
Bacon .  Natural  History. 

*  kick  (1),  s.    [KECK,  v.]    A  retching  or  heav- 
ing of  the  stomach. 

keck  (2),  «.    [KECKSY.] 

*keck  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  keck;  -ish.]  Inclined 
or  having  a  tendency  to  retch  or  vomit. 

"Inordinate  passion  of  vomiting,  called  cholera,  is 
nothing  different  from  a  kcckith  stomack."— P.  Sol- 
land  :  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

kSc'-kle(l),  v.i.  [CACKLE.]  To  giggle,  to  titter. 

"  As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle. 


kSc'-kle  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pro- 
tect a  cable  or  hawser  from  chafing  at  the 
hawse-hole,  or  from  being  chafed  by  ice,  &c., 
by  means  of  a  wrapping  or  serving  of  rope, 
small  chain,  or  other  envelope. 

keck  -ling,  s.    [KECKLE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  protecting  a  cable 
or  hawser  from  chafing,  by  means  of  a  wrapper 
or  envelope. 

2.  The  material  used  In  the  operation  of 
keckling. 

»  keck  lish,  a.  [Eng.  keckl(e);  -ish.}  In- 
clined to  vomit  ;  squeamish. 

"  Whose  stomacks  use  ordinarily  to  be  keck'ith 
and  soon  to  overturne."—  P.  Holland:  Plinit,  xxiii. 
IProeme.) 

keck'  sy,  s. 

The  stalks 

kex.    Called  also  keck  and  kixe. 

"  Nothing  teems, 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  ter7«i<M,  burs." 

Shaketp.  :  King  Henry  I'.,  v.  S. 

*  keck'-  jf  ,  a.  [Eng.  keck  (2)  ;  -y.  ]  Resembling  a 
kex. 

"  A  sort  of  cane,  without  any  Joint,  and  perfectly 
sound,  consisteth  of  hard  and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed 
with  a  soft  kecky  body."—  tfrew. 

kedge,  .«.    [KEDOE,  v.] 

Naut.  :  A  small  portable  anchor,  used  in 
warping  and  other  of  the  lighter  duties  of  an 
anchor. 

kedge  anchor,  *. 

If  an  t.  :  A  kedge. 

"  We  then  carried  out  the  hedge-anchor,  in  order  to 
warp  into  the  harbour."—  Coot  ;  Firtt  Voyaye,  bk.  L, 
eh.  xx. 

kedge  rope,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  rope  which  fastens  the  ship  to 
the  kedge. 

kedge,  v.t.  [Sw.  dial,  keka  =  to  tug  at  any- 
thing.) 

Naut.  :  To  warp,  as  a  ship  ;  to  move  by 
means  of  a  light  cable  or  hawser  attached  to  a 
kedge. 

"  Weigh  the  anchor  again  wh-n  she  is  about,  which 
Is  called  kedging,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a 
kedger."—  Harrit. 

kedge  (1),  kidge.  kedgT-?,  *  kygge,  °. 

[Icel.  kykr,  from  kirkr  =  quick,  lively  ;  Ger. 
keck  —  brisk,  lively  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  quee.]  Brisk, 
lively,  active. 

"  I  feel  myself  so  ktdge  and  plump-" 

Blnnm  field  :  Richard  t  Kate. 

ke'dge  (2),  a.  [Eng.  keg  =  a  cask  ;  cf.  Norw. 
kaggje  =  (1)  a  keg,  (2)  a  round  thick  person.] 
Pot-bellied,  fat. 


sy,  s.      [Cf.  Welsh  cecys  =  reeds,  canes.] 
alks  of  hemlock,  and  other  Umbelliferse  ; 


kedg-er,  *.     [Eng.  kedg(e),  v.  ;  -er.} 
Naut. :  The  same  as  KEOOE,  s.  (q.v.). 

kedg-Ing,  s.    [KEDOE,  v.} 

Naut. :  The  act  or  process  of  warping  a  ship 
by  means  of  a  kedge. 

kedj  -er-ee,  «.  [Corrupted  from  Hind,  khichrl 
=  (Def.  1).  It  has  been  confounded  with 
Kedjeree,  a  place  on  the  Hooghly,  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Calcutta.  ] 

1.  A  dish  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India. 
It  is  of  two  kinds  :  white  and  yellow  kedjeree. 
The  white  consists  of  green  grain  or  rayed 
kidney  bean  (Phaseolus  anreus),  onion,  rice, 
ghee  (clarified    butter),   cloves,   pepper,   and 
salt.    Yellow  kedjeree  is  the  white,  with  eggs, 
and  a  colouring  of  turmeric.  (Ja/ur  Shurreef.) 

2.  A  medley.    (Brewer.) 

ked  lack,  s.  [Wei.  ceddw  --  mustard  ;  sufT. 
-lack,  as  in  charJocfc,  gariicfc,  &c  ] 

Bot. :  Charlock  (Sinapis  arvensis),  a  common 
weed  among  corn. 

kee,  s.  pi.  [Cow,  s.]  A  provincial  plural  of  cow; 
kine. 

"  Cicely,  the  western  lass  that  tends  the  kee." 

Oay :  Shepherd' i  Week  ;  Tueiday. 

kee9h,  *.  [A  corruption  or  modification  of 
cato?  (q.v.).]  The  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled 
up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump  ;  hence,  a 
name  given  in  contempt  to  Wolsey,  as  the  son 
of  a  butcher. 

That  snch  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  tli'  beneficial  sun." 

Shaka/i. :  Benry  VIII.,  L  1. 

keek,  s.    [KEEK,  v.]    A  peep. 

"  I  wadna  de  the  finest  sight  we  hae  seen  In  the  Hie- 
lauds,  for  the  first  keek  o  the  Gorbals  o'  Glasgow."— 
Scott :  Rob  Ron.  ch.  xxxvi. 

keek,  v.i.  [Icel.  kikja ;  Dut  kijken ;  Sw. 
kika ;  Ger.  kucken.]  To  peep,  to  pry. 

" '  Na,  na.  gudewlfe,'  said  Caleb.  '  I  Just  keekit  In  to 
wish  ye  joy.  —  Soott :  Bride  of  Liimmermvor,  ch.  xii. 

keek-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [KEEK,  v.] 
keeking-glass,  ».    A  looking-glass. 

keel,  *  kele,  *  keele,  *  oule,  s.  [A  con- 
fusion between  two  words  :  (1)  A.S.  ceol  =  a 
ship  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  kjdll ;  O.  H.  Ger.  cheol, 
prob.  connected  with  Gr.  •yavAot  (gaulos)  =  a 
round-builtPhoenicianmerchantvessel ;  -yauAo? 
(ganlos)=&  round  vessel,  a  milk-pail,  a  bucket ; 
Sansc.  gola  =  a  ball  ;  and  (2)  Icel.  kjlor;  Dan. 
kjol ;  Sw.  kol  =  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  Ger.  & 
Dut  kiel ;  Fr.  quilU ;  Sp.  quilla.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  ship ;  a  vessel. 

"  TTnlesse  at  Grece  they  wold  renew  their  lotte*, 
Restore  the  god  that  they  by  sea  had  brought 
111  warped  keles."  Surrey  :  Virgile  ;  .f.'neii  IL 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Hee  In  vessels  with  flat  krel^i  ferried  over  his 
footeuieu."— Stotae :  The  Komanet,  an.  62. 

3.  A  barge-load  of  coals,  weighing  about  21 
tons  4  cwt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  two  lowe/petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla  which  adhere  by  their  margins  so  as 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
Called  also  Carina. 

(2)  The  midrib  of  a  leaf  or  petal,  (fee.,  ele- 
vated externally. 

2.  Naut. :  A  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used 
in  the  river  Tyne  to  carry  coals  for  loading 
colliers;  a  coal-barge. 

"  He  had  come  .  .  .  along  with  three  young  fellows 
of  his  acquaintance  who  worked  in  the  keeU."— Smol- 
lett :  Roderick.  Random,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  The  lower  longitudinal  beam 
of  a  vessel,  answering  to  the  spine,  and  from 
which  the  ribs  proceed.     In  wooden  vessels, 
an   additional  timber  beneath   is   called   the 
false  keel.      A  sliding  keel  is  a  board  amid- 
ships, working  in  a  trunk  in  the  line  of  the 
keel,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
deck.    It  is  lowered    to    prevent  a  vessel's 
making  leeway  when  sailing  with  a  side  wind. 

4.  Zool. :   A   projecting    ridge   along   any 
surface,  as,  for  instance,  the  back  or  horns  of 
an  animal. 

IT  On  an  even  keel :  In  a  level  or  horizontal 
position.  (Said  of  a  ship.) 

keel  block,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  a  series  of  short  log-ends 
of  timbers  in  which  the  keel  of  a  vessel  rests 
while  building  or  repairing,  affording  access  to 
work  beneath. 


keel-boat,  «.  A  large,  covered  boat,  used 
on  American  rivers.  Before  the  time  of  steam- 
boiits,  keel-boats  were  used  for  passengers  and 
merchandise,  being  floated  down  stream  and 
poled  up  stream. 

keel-staple,  8. 

Shipbuild. :  A  copper  staple  driven  into  the 
main  and  false  keels  to  fasten  them. 

keel  (2),  ».  [Gael,  till.]  Ruddle ;  red  chalk 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

keel  (3),  s.    [KEEL,  (2),  v.] 

Brewing  :  A  broad,  shallow  cooling  vat. 

keel  (I),  v.t.  (KEEL(2), «.]  To  mark  with  ruddle. 

*  keel  (2),  v.t.     [A.S.  celan,  from  c6l  =  con) 
(q.v.).]     To  cool ;  to  keep  from  boiling  over  bj 
scumming. 

"  While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 

Shakeip. :  Lote't  Labour  i  Loit.  v.  t. 

keel  age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  keel;  -age..} 

1.  The  right  of  demanding  a  toll  or  duty  on 
every  ship  entering  a  harbour. 

2.  The  duty  paid  by  vessels  on  entering  a 
harbour. 

keeled,  a.     [Eng.  keel,  s.  ;  -e/l.] 

1.  Bot. :  Carinate  ;  formed  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat.     Example,  the  glumes  of  many  grasses. 

2.  Zonl. :  Having  a  projecting  ridge  along 
the  surface. 

"The  goat  possessed  keeled  horns  arching  back- 
wards, nearly  In  one  plane."— Davkini :  Early  Man  in 
Britain,  ch.  viii. 

*  keel  -er,  ».    [Eng.  keel  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  assists  in  the  management  of 
boats  or' barges  ;  a  keelman. 

2.  A  shallow  tub  for  holding  stuff  for  caulk- 
ing ships,  and  other  purposes. 

keel  fat,  ».  [Eng.  keel(2),  v.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
fat  =  vat] 

Brewing  :  A  cooler  for  wort,  &c. 

keel  -haul,  keel-hale,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  kiri- 
haalen ;  Dut.  kielhalen)  =  to  careen  a  ship  ;  to 
keelhaul.] 

Naut. :  To  punish  in  the  seamen's  way  by 
dragging  the  offender  under  water  on  one  side 
of  the  ship  and  up  again  on  the  other  by  ropes 
attached  to  the  yard-arms  on  either  side.  In 
small  vessels  the  culprit  is  drawn  under  the 
craft  from  stem  to  stern. 

"The  unfortunate  Small  bones  was  to  be  keelfuiultd." 
—Marryat :  Snarli-yoa,  ch.  x. 

keel -ing,  *.  [Icel.  keila;  Sw.  kolja;  Dan. 
kuller.] 

Ichthy. :  A  kind  of  small  cod,  from  which 
stockfish  is  prepared. 

keel  -i-vine,  keel'  y-vine,  s.  [KEEL(2),  *.] 
A  pencil  of  black  or  red  lead. 

keelivine-pen,  s.  The  same  as  KERLI- 
VINE  (q.v.). 

"  Put  up  your  pocket-book  and  ketly  vine-pen  then.* 
—Srott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxviii. 

*  keels,  *.  pi.    [KAYLES.] 

keel  son,  keT  son,  *  kel-slne,  s.    [Sw. 
kolsoni;  Dan. 
kjolsviin;  Norw. 
kjolsvill;  Ger. 
kielschwein.] 

Shipbuild. :  A 
longitudinal 
piece  above  the 
floor-timbers, 
binding  them  to 
the  keel.  The 
sister  keelsons 
lie  on  each  side 
of  the  keelson  ; 
also  called  side 
keelsons.  The 
intercostal  keel- 
son is  a  short 
piece  between 
frames.  Rider  - 
keelsons  are 
auxiliary  keel- 
sons placed 
above  the  main- 
keelson  to  give 
additional 
strength.  Heavy 


KEELSON. 

ST.  Keel.  FK.  False  keel.  /).  Dead- 
wood.  SP.  Stepping  pieces.  L.S 
Limber-strakes  HF.  Half-floor. 
A'.S  Keelton.  OS.  Garboard  . 
strakes.  L.  Limbers.  LB.  Lim- 
ber board. 


. 

timbers  lying  athwart  the  main-keelson  are 
cross-keelsons,  for  sustaining  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  steamships. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^trl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  911  in.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    - tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  bel,  d«L 
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keelvat— keep 


keel'-vat,  s.    [KEELFAT.] 

keen,  *  kene,  a.  [A. S.  cent  =  knowing,  wise, 
from  the  same  root  as  ken,  con,  can ;  cogn. 
•with  Dut.  Tcoen  =  bold,  stout ;  Icel.  kcenn  = 
wise ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ch-uoni,  kuani ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Jcuene;  Ger.  kuhn  =  bold.] 

1.  Sharp,  well-edged ;   having  a  sharp  or 
fine  edge. 

"  He  drew  his  bow  with  arrowes  sharpe  and  kene." 
Wyatt :  The  Louer  complaineth. 

2.  Sharp  in  intellect ;  acute  of  mind  ;  pene- 
trating, far-seeing. 

"  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect  might  be  expected 
to  rust  in  so  unfavourable  a  situation."— Macaulau  : 
Hist.  Eng..  oh.  UL 

3.  Biting,  sharp,  piercing,  severe,  penetrat- 
ing, cutting. 

'  "  The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  stream." 

Cooper :  To  the  Ken.  Mr.  Newton. 

4.  Eager,  sharp  :  as,  a  keen  appetite. 
6.  Sharp,  searching,  close. 

'        "  Their  weekly  frauds  his  Keen  replies  detect." 
Tate:  Absalom  i  Achitophel.  ii.  1,038. 

6.  Eager,  vehement,  fierce. 

"Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood." 

Scott :  Eve  of  fit.  John. 

J.  Eager,  anxious  longing. 

"Never  did  I  know 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man." 

Shakesp. :  Mercluint  of  Venice,  ill.  1 

8.  Biting,  sharp,  bitter,  acrimonious. 

*'  She's  angry,  she's  keen  and  shrewd." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ill.  S. 

9.  Expressive  of  eagerness  or  mental  sharp- 
ness. 

"They  were  listened  to  by  high  and  low  with  the 
keenett  enjoyment" — Tylor :  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind, ch.  i. 

10.  Painful,  strong  :  as,  a  keen  pain. 

keen-edged,  a.     Having  a  sharp  edge. 
"I  am  prepared  ;  here  is  my  Are 


sword." 
Shakesp.  :  1  llrnry  VI..  t.  S. 

keen-eyed,   a.    Having  sharp,  piercing 
eyes. 

"  Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride, 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed." 
Cowper :  Conversation,  610. 

•keen  (1),  v.t.  [KEEN,  a.]  To  make  keen  or 
sharp  ;  to  sharpen. 

"  Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 
Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  1,259. 

keen  (2),  v.i.  [KEEN,  s.]  To  raise  the  keen 
over  the  body  of  a  deceased  person. 

keen,  s.  [Ir.  caoine  =  a  bewailing  for  the 
dead.]  A  bitter,  piercing  lamentation  over 
the  body  of  a  deceased  person.  (Irish.) 

"The  appalling  influence  of  the  keen  .  .  .  had  been 
familiar  to  me."— Lever :  Charles  ffHattey.  ch.  viii. 

keen'-er,  s.  [Eng.  keen;  -er.]  (See  extract.) 
"  Irish  singing  mourners,  who,  in  olden  times,  were 
hired  to  howl  at  funerals,  in  perpetuation  of  a  heathen 
custom  derived  from  a  Phoenician  ancestry.  The  duty 
of  professional  keeners  was  undertaken  by  the  females 
of  the  family,  or  acquaintance  of  the  deceased.  After 
the  body  had  been  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  placed  upon  a  Her,  the  chief  keener 
arranged  his  followers  at  the  foot  and  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  recited  at  the  first  the  Caoinan,  in  which 
were  described  the  virtues  and  possessions  of  the  de- 
parted. This  eulogy,  suug  softly,  and  accompanied 
npou  the  harp,  was  followed  by  a  full  chorus  of  all 
assembled  ;  the  ullaln,  or  Itubbuboo  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  next  followed,  Joined  in  by  every  one  in 
ft  louder  voice ;  and  after  this  was  ended,  the  goal  or 
lament,  followed,  in  which  the  sounds  were  often 
raised  to  howls  and  yells.  The  process  was  repeated 
during  the  wake  or  vigil  before  the  burial,  the  keeneri 
lometimes  following  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  When 
the  body  WHS  laid  down  for  the  puriwse  of  resting  the 
bearers,  or  the  procession  came  in  sight  of  a  wayside 
cross  or  chapel,  the  keening  was  suspended,  and  all 
present  knelt  to  say  in  silence  an  Ave  or  a  Paternoster, 
a  practice  which  may  be  held  to  denote  that  keening 
was  felt  to  be  incongruous  with  Christian  usage. "— 
Stainer  *  Barrett. 

keen'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  keen;  -ly.]  In  a  keen 
manner ;  sharply,  acutely. 

"  For  private  woes  most  !-"nly  bite." 

Jones:  Pindar;  j- irst  Nemean  Odt. 

keen  -ness,  5.    [Eng.  keen ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  keen  or 
•harp  ;  sharpness  of  edge ;  edge. 

"  In  his  .fitnean  forge,  the  God  of  flre  .  . 
Immortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestowed." 

Dryden:  rirgil ;  *Sneid  xii.  143. 

2.  Sharpness    of    intellect ;    acuteness    of 
mind. 

3.  Sharpness,   bitterness,  asperity,  rough- 
ness. 

"  The  ]>oor  herds  that  lately  did  them  keep. 
Shuddered  with  keenness  of  the  winter's  cold." 
Drayton  :  Pastarnlt,  EcL  10. 

4.  Eaji'Tiiess,   sharpness :    as,    keenness   of 
appetite. 


5.  Sharpness,  penetration  :  as,  the  keenness 
of  a  look. 

6.  Eagerness,  vehemence  :   as,   keenness  in 
any  sport. 

7.  Sharpness,  bitingness,    bitterness,  acri- 
mony :  as,  keenness  of  sarcasm. 

8.  Sharpness,    painfulness,  acuteness :   as, 
the  keenness  of  grief. 

keen-wit  ted,  o.  [Eng.  keen,  and  wilted.) 
Sharp,  acute ;  having  acute  wit  or  discern- 
ment. 

"  Sarcasms  such  as,  in  moments  of  spleen,  dropped 
but  too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset." 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

keep,  *  kepe,  *  keepe,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  cepan, 
another  form  of  cypan  =  to  traffic,  sell,  store 
up,  or  keep.    Keep  is  a  doublet  of  cheapen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hold  or  retain  in  one's  possession  or 
power ;  not  to  part  with. 

2.  To  have  or  retain  in  charge  or  custody ; 
to  guard. 

"The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary, 
was  always  kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrade."— Knolles  : 
Sift,  of  the  Turkes. 

3.  To  watch  over  ;  to  guard. 

"O  Lord,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips."— Psalm  cxli.  8. 

4.  To  preserve,  to  retain ;  not  to  let  go  or 
slip. 

"  Keep  this  for  ever  in  the  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  of  thy  people."—!  Chron.  xxix.  18. 
*  5.  To  preserve,  to  maintain. 

"The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands." — Exodus  xxiv.  7. 

6.  To  preserve,  to  restrain. 

"Keep  me  from  presumptuous  sins." — Psalm  xix.  8. 

7.  To  tend  ;  to  have  the  care  or  supervision 
6f ;  to  look  after.  « 

"  God  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  keep  it " — 
Genesis  il.  15. 

8.  To  hold  in  charge  for  another. 

"  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  money 
or  stuff  to  keep." —Exodus  xxii.  7. 

9.  To  hold  or  maintain  in  any  state ;  to 
preserve. 

"A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form 
part  of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  border,  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

10.  To  keep  up  or  maintain  as  an  establish- 
ment, institution,  &c.  ;  to  carry  on,  to  con- 
duct, to  manage  :  as,  To  keep  a  school,  &c. 

11.  To  hold  or  retain  by  some  degree  of 
force  in  any  place  or  state.    (Often  followed 
by  down,  under,  in,  off.) 

"  Ingenuous  shame  and  the  apprehensions  of  dis- 
pleasure are  the  only  true  restraints  :  these  alone 
ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order." 
—Locke :  On  Education. 

12.  To  practise ;  to  use  habitually. 

"I  rule  the  family  very  .ill,  and  keep  bad  hours."— 
Pope  : 

13.  To  observe  ;  to  solemnize. 


14.  To  observe  ;  not  to  break  or  violate. 
"  His  promise  Palainou  accepts  :  but  prayed 

To  keep  it  better  than  the  .first  he  made." 

Dry  den  :  talamon  *  Arcite,  ii.  19S. 

15.  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry  out,  to  fulfil. 


16.  To  maintain  ;  to  support  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  to  board. 

17.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  up. 

"  They  were  honourably  brought  to  London,  where 
•very  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself."— Wayward. 

18.  To  hold,  to  have  ;  to  retain  in  memory. 

"  If  of  life  you  keep  a  care." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

19.  To  remain  confined  to  ;  not  to  quit ;  to 
remain  in. 

"I   prythee   tell   me,    does   he   keep   his   bed?"— 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

20.  Not  to  reveal ;  not  to  betray ;  to  preserve 
secret. 

"A  fool  cannot  keep  his  counsel."— Ecdes.  viii.  If. 

21.  To  have  in  the  house  ;  to  entertain. 

"  Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host?  I  scorn  the  term ; 
nor  shall  my  Nell  kei'p  lodgers."— Shakesp. :  Henry  >"., 

22.  To  have  in  pay  :  as,  To  keep  a  servant. 

23.  To  have  a  supply  of  for  sale  ;  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  selling  :  as,  To  keep  butter,  eggs,  Ac. 

24.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  to. 

"  While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep. 
My  weary'd  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  sleep." 

Dryden :  rirgil ;  .Eneid  vC  47«. 

25.  To  record  business  transactions  :  as,  To 
keep  books.    To  enter  systematically  in  proper 
books  :  as,  To  keep  accounts. 


26.    To   maintain   in   concubinage :    as.   To 
keep  a  mistress. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  any  position  or 
state ;  to  continue. 
"  What  1  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  night* ; 

Oh  weary  reckoning  1"        Shakesp.  :  Othello,  lit  4. 

*  2.  To  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  reside. 

"  This  habitation  where  thou  keepeit." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  lit  L 

3.  To  remain   or  continue  good  or  unim- 
paired ;  to  continue  fresh  or  wholesome  ;  not 
to  become  spoiled. 

"  If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  It 
makes  will  not  keep."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  associate,  to  frequent. 

"Noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes." 

Khakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  i.  \. 
*5.  To  take  care,  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch. 

H  (1)  To  keep  an  act :  To  hold  an  academical 
disputation.    (Camb.  Univ.) 

(2)  To  keep  at  it : 

(a)  Intrans. :   To  continue  hard  at  work ; 
not  to  leave  off. 
(5)  Trans. :  To  keep  hard  at  work. 

(3)  To  keep  back : 
(a)  Transitive: 

(i)  To  restrain,  to  hold  back, 
(ii)  To  reserve,  to  withhold. 

"  To  keep  tack  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.  — • 
Acts  v.  3. 

(iii)  To  withhold,  to  keep  secret,  not  to 
disclose. 


(b)  Intrans. :  To  remain  or  keep  one's  self 
behind  or  back. 

(4)  To  keep  chapels : 

Univ. :  To  attend  the  daily  services  in  the 
college  chapels. 

(5)  To  keep  a  person  company :   To  accom- 
pany, to  go  with. 

"  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self. 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company.' 

.Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  k. 

(6)  To  keep  company  with : 

(a)  To  use  or  frequent  the  society  of;  to 
associate  with. 

"  She  could  not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping 
company  with  men,  without  the  permission  of  father 
or  mother." — Brooine :  On  the  Odyssey. 

(b)  To  pay  or  receive  attentions  as  a  lover. 

(7)  To  keep  down : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  hold  in  subjection ;  to 
prevent  from  rising  ;  to  restrain. 

(6)  Paint.  :  To  subdue  in  tone  or  tint,  so 
that  the  portion  kept  down  is  rendered  sub- 
ordinate to  some  other  part,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  obtrude  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

(c)  Milit.  :  To  repress,  subdue  or  silence  ar- 
tillery by  an  overpowering  cannonade. 

"  Knap's  battery  .  .  .  kept  their  flre  down  to  a  great 
extent."— A.  Doiibledii.it :  Chancellorsville,  ch.  ii. 

(8)  To  keep  from  :  To  abstain  from. 

(9)  To  keep  good  (or  bad)  hours :  To  be  habit- 
ually early  (or  late)  in  returning  home  or  in 
retiring  to  rest. 

(10)  To  keep  house : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language : 

(i.)  To  keep  or  maintain  a  separate  estab- 
lishment for  one's  self  or  for  one  s  family. 

(ii.)  To  remain  in  the  house  ;  to  be  confined 
to  the  house :  as,  111  health  compels  him  to 
keep  house. 

(b)  Technically: 

Law :  To  keep  within  the  privacy  of  one's 
house  to  defeat  creditors.  It  is  an  Act  of 
bankruptcy,  by  32  &  33  Viet.  c.  71,  §  6,  para.  3. 
(Wharton.) 

(11)  To  keep  in : 

(o)  To  hold  in  confinement ;  to  restrain. 

(b)  To  conceal ;  to  keep  back ;  not  to  disclose. 

"  You  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to 
keep  in."— Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

(c)  To  restrain,  to  curb. 

"  If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keep  her  in  straight* 
ly."— Eccius.  xxvi.  10. 

(12)  To  keep  off: 

(a)  Trans. :  To  prevent  from  approaching; 
to  drive  off. 

"A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  invincible  obscurity,  has  kept  o$ 
some  from  seeking  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  dis- 
course."—iocte. 

(6)  Intrans.  :  To  keep  away  ;  to  continue 
away  ;  not  to  approach. 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pet1 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew; 


keep— keir 
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(13)  To  keep  on :  To  continue  at  anything  ; 
not  to  leave  off. 

"So  cheerfully  he  took  the  doom  .  .  . 
Nor  shrunk,  iiur  stepi>ed  aside  for  death. 
But  with  unaltered  pace  kept  on.' 

Dryden :  Threnodia  Auguttalit.  215. 

(14)  To  keep  one  going:  To  keep  one  well 
supplied,  or  in  constant  work. 

(15)  To  keep  one's  hand  in :  To  keep  one's  self 
in  practice. 

(16)  To  keep  under :  To  restrain  ;  to  keep  in 
•nbjection. 

••  To  live  like  those  that  hare  their  hope  in  another 
lile,  implies  that  we  keep  under  onr  appetites."— 
Atterbury. 

(17)  To  keep  to :  To  adhere  strictly  to ;  to 
continue  the  use  or  practice  of. 

"  Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  fashion."— Additon :  Spectator. 

(18)  To  keep  up  : 

(a)  Transitive: 

(1)  To  hold  up  ;  to  prevent  from  falling ;  to 
•npport :  as,  To  keep  up  one's  head. 

(ii)  To  prevent  from  falling  in  value  :  as,  To 
jfceep  up  prices, 
(iii)  To  maintain  without  abatement. 

"  Land  kept  up  its  price."— Locke. 

(iv)  To  maintain  ;  to  prevent  from  ceasing ; 
to  continue. 

"  You  have  enough  to  keep  yon  alive,  and  to  keep  up 
and  improve  your  nopes  of  heaven." — Taylor. 

(b)  Intrans. :  To  maintain  one's  spirits  ;  not 
to  keep  to  one's  bed  or  room. 

(19)  To  keep  up  to  the  collar :  To  keep  hard 
at  work.     (Slang.) 

(20)  To  keep  out :  To  prevent  from  entering 
or  taking  possession. 

(21)  To  keep  open  house :  To  be  very  liberal 
in  hospitality. 

(22)  To  keep  a  term : 

Un  iv. :  To  reside  in  college  during  a  term. 

(23)  To  keep  the  land  aboard : 

Naut. :  To  keep  within  sight  of  land  as 
much  as  possible. 

(24)  To  keep  the  luff  or  the  wind : 
Naut. :  To  keep  close  to  the  wind. 

(25)  To  keep  on  foot  :  To  maintain  ;  to  sup- 
port, as  a  standing  army. 

(26)  To  keep  to  one's  self,  to  keep  one's  self  to 
one's  self;  To  keep  aloof  from  others  ;  to  keep 
one's  own  counsel. 

(27)  To  keep  touch : 

*  (a)  To  be  faithful  to  one's  engagements. 

"  Until  he  find  you  fail  in  keeping  touch."— Money 
Mattert  all  Thingt  (1008),  p.  69. 

(b)  To  keep  up  connection  with. 

(28)  To  keep  in  view:  Not  to  lose  sight  of; 
to  keep  one's  attention  or  aim  fixed  on. 

(29)  To  keep  in  with  :  To  continue  on  terms 
of  intimacy  or  friendship  with  ;  not  to  offend. 

(30)  To  keep  the  peace :  [PEACE]. 

(31)  To  keep  wicket : 

Cricket :  To  field  at  the  wicket ;  to  take  the 
post  of  wicket-keeper. 

If  (1)  To  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care,  and 
free  from  all  injury  ;  to  save  is  to  keep  laid  up 
in  a  safe  place,  and  free  from  destruction. 
Things  are  kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances  ;  they  are  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger ; 
they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which  they 
are  threatened  with  destruction  :  things  are 
kept  at  pleasure ;  they  are  preserved  by  an 
exertion  of  power  ;  they  are  saved  by  the  use 
of  extraordinary  means :  the  shepherd  keeps 
his  flock  by  simply  watching  over  them ; 
children  are  sometimes  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers ;  things 
are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of  fire  by  the 
exertions  of  those  present. 

(2)  To  keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe  is 
to  keep  with  a  steady  attention  ;  to  fulfil  is  to 
keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.     A  day  is 
either  kejit  or  observed ;  yet  the  former  is  not 
only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  im- 
plies a  much  less  solemn  act  than  the  latter  ; 
one  must  add,  therefore,  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept  holy,  kept 
sacred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure  ;  the  term 
observe,   however,  implies  always  that  it  is 
kept  religiously  :  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not 
observe   a  birthday  ;    we  keep  or  observe  the 
Sabbath.    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

keep,  *  keepe,  *  kepe,  s.    [KEEP,  «.] 
*  1.  Care,  heed.    (Wyclife :  Luke  x.) 


*  2.  The  act  or  state  of  keeping ;  custody, 
charge. 

"  But  gladllest  I  of  your  fleecie  sheepe 
(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  met  the  keepe." 
Spenter:  Jfo.her  ffubberdt  Tale. 

t  3.  The  state  of  being  kept  or  preserved  ; 
preservation  ;  care,  condition  :  as,  These  things 
are  in  good  keep. 

4.  The  means  by  which  one  is  kept  or  sup- 
ported ;  subsistence,  support,  maintenance : 
as,  keep  for  cattle. 

5.  That  which  is  kept ;  a  charge.    (Spenser.) 

6.  That  which  keeps ;  that  in  which  one 
keeps  or  is  kept.     Spec.,  the  tower  or  place 
set  ajiart  in  a  castle  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  ;  a  donjon. 

"  It  stands  on  a  knowle,  which  tho'  insensibly  rlsiug 
gives  it'a  prospect  over  the  kccpe  of  Windsor,  about 
three  miles  N.E.  of  it"— Evetyn:  Jfemoirt,  Oct.  23, 
1686. 

*  keep  off,  *  keepe  off,  s.     A  guard,  a 
defence. 

"  A  lance  then  took  he,  with  a  keene  steele  bead, 
To  be  his  keepwff,  both  'gainst  men  and  dogges." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Odyuey  xiv. 

keep'-er,  *  kep-er,  s.    [Eng.  keep ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  ;  one  who 
holds,  keeps,  or  has  possession  of  anything. 

2.  One  who  retains  or    keeps    another  in 
custody  or  charge  ;   one  who  has  the  charge 
or  care  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  asylum,  &c. 

"  To  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallowed  unaware  tho  sleepy  draught." 

Dryden:  Palaman  A  Arcite,  it  17. 

3.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  super- 
intendence of  anything. 

"  Herne  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor.  i.  1. 

*  4.  One  who  remains  or  abides. 


5.  A  ring  worn  on  the  finger  to  keep  a  larger 
one  on. 

6.  A  jam  nut. 

7.  The  txftt  on  a  door-jamo  into  which  the 
bolt  of  a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot. 

8.  The  armature  of  a  magnet.    A  piece  of 
iron  which  connects  the  two  poles. 

9.  The  mousing  of  a  hook,  which  prevents 
its  accidental  disengagement. 

10.  The  gripper  of  the  flint  in  a  flint-lock. 
IL  Harness :  The  keeper  of  a  buckle-strap  ; 

a  loop  which  slips  upon  the  end  of  the  strap, 
or  into  which  the  strap  slides. 

T  (1)  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal :  The  officer  of 
state  who  keeps  or  holds  the  Great  Seal ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Formerly  he  was  called 
Lord  Keeper. 

(2)  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Privy  Seal : 
An  officer  of  state  through  whose  hands  pass 
all  charters,  pardons,  &c.,  before  they  come 
to  the  Great  Seal. 

(3)  Keeper  of  the  King's    Conscience  :    The 
Lord  Chancellor.     The  designation  arose  when 
none  but  an  ecclesiastic  was  ever  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

(4)  Keeper  of  the  Rolls :  The  keeper  of  the 
records  of  the  session  of  the  peace.    The  office 
was  instituted  under  Henry  VIII.  in  1545. 

*  keep'-er-ess,  s.      [Eng.   keeper ;   -ess.]     A 
woman    who    keeps    a    man.      (Richardson  : 
Clarissa,  vi.  359. 

*  keep'-er -less,  a.      [Eng.   keeper;    -less.] 
Without  a   keeper ;   free   from    restraint  or 
custody. 

keep'-er-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  keeper ;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  post  of  a  keeper. 

"This  keeperthip  is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of 
the  castle." — Carev:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

keep '-ing,  *kep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[KEEP,  v.} 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  or  state  of  holding  or  retaining  ; 
restraint,  custody,  guard. 

"The  wi»e 


2.  Maintenance,  support,  subsistence,  food, 
keep. 

3.  Jnst  proportion,  harmony,  accord,  con- 
sistency, congruity. 


H.  Paint. :  The  arrangement  or  manage- 
ment of  the  light,  shadows,  colours,  tints,  in 
Mich  subordination  to  each  other  that  the 
general  effect  is  harmonious  to  the  eye.  When 
this  is  unattended  to,  a  harshness  is  produced, 
which  gives  improper  isolation  to  individual 
parts,  and  the  picture  is  said  to  be  out  of 
keeping. 

If  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than 
having  purposely  in  one's  possession  ;  but 
custody  is  a  (articular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  escape  :  inanimate 
objects  may  l>e  in  one's  keeping ;  but  prisoners 
pr  that  which  is  in  danger  of  getting  away, 
is  placed  in  custody :  a  person  has  in  his 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property 
of  an  absent  friend  ;  the  officers  of  justice  get 
into  their  custody  those  who  have  offended 
against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
stolen.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  In  keeping  with  :  In  accordance  with  ; 
agreeable  to,  consonant  to. 

'*  It  was  in  keeping  wi''t  the  scenery  around." — Mrt, 
E.  Wood  :  Pomerou  Abltey,  ch.  i. 

keeping-room,  s.  The  common  or  usual 
sitting  or  living-room  of  a  family  ;  in  the  uni- 
versities the  sitting-room  of  a  student. 

keep -sake,  ».  [Eng.  keep,  and  sake.]  Any- 
thing kept,  or  given  to  be  kept,  for  the  sake 
of  the  giver ;  a  present  in  memory  of  the  giver. 

*  keep-wdr'-th^r,  a.   [Eng.  keep,  and  worthy.] 
Worth  preservation. 

.      "  Other  keepworthy  document*."— Taylor :  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,  i.  182. 

keesh,  s.    [Kisn  ] 
kees  -lip,  s.    [KESLOP.] 

keeve,  s.  [A.S.  cyf;  Ger.  kufe  =  a  large  tub, 
from  Lat.  cupa ;  Fr.  cuve.]  A  large  vessel  or 
vat  used :  (1)  For  mashing,  fermenting,  or 
storing  beer.  (2)  For  holding  a  bleaching 
liquor  or  alkaline  lye.  [KciR.]  (3)  For  ele- 
vating ores.  [CoRF.]  (4)  An  iron-bound  tub 
of  a  truncate,  conical  form,  set  upon  the 
smaller  end,  and  used  for  collecting  the  fine 
grains  of  copper.  In  use  it  is  kept  half  full 
of  water,  and  the  contents  agitated  by  a 
shovel  till  the  heavier  particles  sink  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  water  to  be  dipped  out 
and  the  refuse  lighter  upper  stratum  to  be 
removed. 

keeve,  v.t.    [KEEVE,  s.] 

1.  To  put  or  leave  in  a  keeve  for  the  purpose 
of  fermentation. 

2.  To  tilt,  as  a  cart,  so  as  to  shoot  out  the 
whole  load  at  once. 

keev'-er,  s.  [Eng.  keev(e);  -er.]  The  same  aa 
KEEVE  (q.v.). 

kef -fek-il,  s.    [KIEFEKIL.] 

kef'-lS-kil-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Fischer,  m 
1811,  from  kejfcktt,  probably  an  Asiatic  word  ; 
suff.  -ite  (M in).] 

Min. :  A  pearl-gray  mineral,  with  a  greasy 
feel,  from  the  Crimea ;  contains  silica,  alu- 
mina, sesquioxide  of  iron,  &<•.,  and  is  clea:ly 
only  a  clay.  (Dana.)  Cronst^dt  states,  in 
1758,  that  the  Kcfffkil  Tartarcr-im  was  used 
by  the  Tartars  as  soap. 

*  kef  -fel,  s.   [Gr.  «r<J>oA7j  (kephalS)  ]  The  head. 

keg,  *  cag,  s.  [IceL  kaggi ;  Sw.  &  Norw, 
kagge.]  A  small  cask  or  barrel. 

ke  -  hul',  s.  [Arab,  kuhaul  =  antimony.] 
[Konou] 

*  keight,  pret.  ofv.    [CATCH,  v.] 

keil'-hau -ite  (an  as  6%),  ».  [Named  by 
Erdmaun  Kfter  Prof.  Keilhau  of  Norway  ; 
suff.  -ite.  (Mii.).j 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  having  its 
angles  approximating  to  those  of  spheno ; 
usually  in  twin  crystals ;  cleavage,  distinct ; 
hardness,  6'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  3'51-3'73 ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  clove-brown  to  brownish 
black,  streak  grayish-brown  ;  composition,  a 
silico-titanate  of  alumini,  iron,  and  lime, 
with  traces  of  glucina,  yttria,  &c.  Occurs 
(often  in  large  crystals)*  at  several  places 
near  Arendal,  Norway. 

keils,  s.  pi.     [KAYLES.] 

keir,  s.  [Icel.  fcer  =  a  tub;  Dan.  fcar.]  A  vat 
for  holding  a  bleaching  liquor.  The  alkaline 
vat  of  a  bleachery. 


boy ;  pout,  jo\tl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist.    -MR. 
-cian,   tian  =  shan.    -lion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    §ion  =  «htin,      -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b£L  del. 
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keitloa— kenngottite 


keit-lo  -a,  *.    [An  East  African  word  (?).] 

Zool.  :  RJiinocerot  Keitloa,  a  two-horned, 
black  rhinoceros,  having  the  horns  nearly 
equal  in  length,  the  front  one  cylindrical,  the 
hinder  one  compressed,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tip  produced  and  acuminated  ;  length, 
including  the  head,  above  eleven  feet,  the 
height  five.  It  is  akin  to  Rhinoceros  bicornis. 
It  feeds  on  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is 
found  sparingly  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi. It  is  extremely  fierce  and  dangerous. 
Called  also  Sloan's  Rhinoceros. 

Kel  ze-na-ne^'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Or.  <e«Aan<o« 

(kelainos)  =  black  ;  pTJo-of  (nesos)  =  an  island, 
and  Eng.  suflf.  -ian.} 
Technology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  belonging  to  the  dark 
races  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

B.  ^s  gubst.  (PL)  :  The  dark  races  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

£el  dee£  ,  s.  pi.    [CCLDEES.] 
kele,  v.t.    [KEEL  (2),  v.] 

kelk,  v.t.     [KKI.K,  s.]     To   thrash,  to  beat 
soundly. 

kelk,  s.    [Gael.  &  Ir.  clach  =  a  stone.] 

1.  A  large  stone,  a  rock. 

2.  A  blow. 

3.  The  roe  of  a  fish. 

"  Cod«  have  a  bladder  in  them  full  of  eggs  or  spawn, 
which  the  northern  men  call  me  k»tk."~  ttofftt  : 
Heath'  t  Improvement,  p.  238. 

•kell(l),  s.    [KiL.v.J    A  kiln.    (Cleveland.) 


(2),   *.       [CAUL.] 

1.  The  caul  or  omentum. 

"  The  verjr  weight  ol  bowels  and  ken,  in  fat  people, 
1>  the  occasion  of  a  rupture."—  Wiieman  :  Surgery. 

2.  The  amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the 
foetus,  and  occasionally  found  round  the  head 
of  a  child  at  its  birth. 

3.  A  film  growing  over  the  eyes. 

4.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 

5.  A  net  for  the  hair  worn  by  women. 

6.  A  skull-cap  for  men. 

7.  The  cobwebs  which  are  seen  on  the  grass 
on  a  dewy  morning. 

"  Those  kettt,  which  like  cobwebs  do  sometimes  cover 
the  grounds."—  Boyle  :  Workt.  vi.  358. 

kel-lach  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  eeallach.]  A 
wicker  sledge  or  cart  used  in  Scotland. 

•  kelled,  *  keld,  a.  [Eng.  kell  ;  -ed.]  Covered 
with  a  kell  ;  united  with  a  kell  or  membrane  ; 
webbed. 

"  The  otter  .  .  .  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still, 
He  with  his  fteW-feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill." 

Drayton  :  A'oaft's  Flood. 

kcl-li  a,  ».  [Named  after  Mr.  O'Kelly  of 
Dublin.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Kelliidae  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  small,  thin, 
suborbicular,  and  closed,  the  ligament  internal 
Interrupting  the  thickened  margin,  and  on  it 
cardinal  teeth  one  or  two,  laterals  1  —  1  in 
each  valve.  Animal  with  the  mantle  pro- 
longed in  front  with  a  respiratory  canal,  two 
large  (jills  on  each  side.  Recent  species  20, 
occurring  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand  mid 
to  California  :  fossil  20,  the  latter  from  the 
Eocene  onward.  Two  of  the  recent  specie*  are 
Kellia  niborbicularit  and  K.  nitida. 

kel  Ii  -i  -dm,  kel  II  a  dse,*.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
kellUa);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -a/to.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  molluscs 
akin  to  Lucinidse,  in  which  they  were  formerly 
merged. 

Kel  lo  way,  s  [A  place  in  Wiltshire.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Kelloway  rock.  *. 

Geol.  :  A  bed  of  arenaceous  limestone  be- 
longing to  the  Middle  Oolite.  It  may  be 
traced  through  several  counties,  the  sand 
being  in  most  places  loose  and  uuconsolidated, 
though  at  Kelloway  itself  it  is  stony.  There 
are  numerous  casts  of  shells. 

ke'-loid,  s.  [Gr.  KTJA^  (k'lf)  =  a  tumour,  and 
«'oos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

PathoL  (PI.)  :  Unsightly  excrescences  arising 
on  the  sternum  or  elsewhere,  generally  from  the 
over-active  growth  of  a  cicatrix  over  a  wound. 

kelp,  *  klip,  *  kllpe,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
1.  The    calcined   ashes    of  seaweed,   from 


which  carbonate  of  soda  is  obtained.  Kelp 
was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  glass,  but  since  barilla  has  been 
used  for  these  purposes,  the  burning  of  sea- 
wrack  has  almost  ceased.  From  the  alkali  of 
kelp  the  important  chemical  substance  called 
iodine  is  obtained.  [IODINE.] 

2.  The  sea-wrack  or  sea-weed  from  which 
kelp  is  produced. 

"As  for  the  reits.  kttpe,  tangle,  and  such  like  sea- 
weeds."—/-. Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  vi. 

ker  pie,  kel'-py,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  a  connection  with  Ger.  kalb  —  a 
calf.]  A  sort  of  mischievous  spirit,  said  to 
haunt  fords  and  ferries  at  night,  especially  in 
storms.  They  generally  appeared  in  the  form 
of  ahorse.  [WATER-KELPIE,  WATER- WORSHIP.] 

"  Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them, 
And  e'en  the  vera  Delia  they  bratvly  ken  them." 
,  Burnt :  Urigt  of  Ayr. 

kel  son,  s.    [KEELSON.] 
kelt  (1),  s.    [CELT.] 

kelt  (2),  *.  [Gael.  ceo«  =  clothes.]  Cloth  with 
the  nap,  generally  of  native  black  wool. 
(Scotch.) 

kelt  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  salmon  in 
its  spent  state  after  spawning  ;  a  foul  fish. 

*  kel'-ter,  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  kiUe  =  to  gird,  to  tuck 
up.]    Order,  readiness. 

"  If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  kelter,  or  out  of 
tune,  how  can  we  pray?"— Borrow:  Sermoni,  vol.  i., 

kelt  -Ic,  o.    [CELTIC.] 

keT-ty,  kel  -tie,  s.  [Said  to  be  named  after 
a  celebrated  drinker  in  Kinross-shire.]  A  fine 
of  a  bumper  ;  a  large  glass  or  bumper  imposed 
as  a  fine  on  those  who  do  not  drink  fair. 

"  I  keu'd  him  and  his  father  these  twenty  years. 
Are  ye  a'  cleared  kelty  aff  ?  "—Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii. 

kel'-tfph-ite,  s.  [Gr.  xeAO^os  (keluphos)  =  a 
husk,  shell ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by 
Schrauf.] 

Min. :  A  gray  mineral  of  a  serpentinous 
nature,  found  surrounding  crystals  of  pyrope 
in  the  olivine-serpentine  of  Kremze,  Budweis, 
Bohemia. 

*  kemb,  v.t.    [COMB,  v.] 

*  kemb,  s.    [COMB,  s.] 

t  kem  bo,  adv.    [KIMBO.] 

*  kem-e-lin,    *  kim  ling,    *  ky m  nell, 
*  kyxn-lyne,  s.    [O.  Fr.  cambe  =  a.  brewing.] 
A  brewing-tub,  a  mash-tub. 

"  He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough. 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemelin.* 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3,622. 

*  kemp,  v.i.     [A.S.   campian;   Dut.   kampen; 
Dan.  kcempe ;  Ger.  kampfen  =  to  contend,  to 
light.]    To  strive,  to  contend,  to  fight ;  to 
strive  for  victory.    [KEMP,  ».] 

*  kemp  (1),  ».    [Icel.  kempa;  A.S.  cempa.] 

1.  A  warrior,  a  champion. 

2.  A  struggle  for  victory ;  a  striving  for 
superiority. 

kemp  (2),  kemp'-ty,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Wool  <£  Fur  Manufacture  : 

(1)  The  coarse  rough  hairs  of  wool,  which  are 
avoided  by  the  manufacturer  in  his  purchases 
of  wool,  as  they  impair  the  appearance  of 
fabrics,  and  do  not  take  the  dye  easily. 

(2)  Impurities  of  fur ;  that  is,  knots  and  hairs 
which  do  not  possess  the  felting  property. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Plantago  media. 

kemp'- or,  s.  [Eng.  kemp;  -er.]  One  who 
strives  for  superiority ;  specifically,  a  com- 
petitor among  reapers. 

kemp '-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  kemp;  -ing.]  A  striving 
for  victory. 

"  A  soldier,  my  lord,  and  mony  a  sair  day's  ktmping 
I've  teeu."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxviii 

kem' -pie,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Forty  wisps 
for  windlings  (about  8  Ibs.  each)  of  straw. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  auld  gudeman  o'  horse-cleugh  has  hanged  It 
wi'  a  kemple  o  strae."— Scott :  Wateruy,  ch.  Ixiv. 

ken,  *  kenne,  *  ken-nen,  v.t.  &,  i.  [IceL 
kenna  =  to  know ;  cogn.  with  Sw .  kanna ; 
Dan.  kiende  ;  Dut.  <fc  Ger.  kennen  =  to  know  ; 
A.S.  cennan  =  to  teach  ;  Goth,  kannjan  =  to 
make  known  ;  A.S.  cunnan  =  to  know  ;  Goth. 
kunnan.]  [CAN,  CANNY,  CUNNING,  KNOW.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  teach  ;  to  cause  to  know. 

"  Kennt  me  on  Crist  to  beleue."      P.  Plovman,  L  O. 

2.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"I  ken  the  wight."— Shakeip. :  Uirry  Wivet  of 
Windtor,  i.  8. 

3.  To  recognise;  to  see  at  or  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  descry. 

"  Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenned, 
She  knew,  and  waved,  to  greet  him."    . 

Scott:  Maid  of  ffiedpath. 

*  4.  To  lie  within  sight  or  ken  of. 

"It  kenned  Britaiue  over  against  It."— P.  Holland: 
Carruien,  ii.  221. 

II.  Scots  Law  :  To  acknowledge  or  recog'iis* 
by  a  judicial  act. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  look  round. 
*kSn(l),  *.    [KEN,  v.] 

1.  View,  sight,  cognizance. 

"  They  might  discern  within  their  ken 
The  carcasses  of  birds."       Drayton :  Jfoah't  flood. 

2.  Knowledge,  understanding,  apprehension. 

"  Placed  above  the  reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  appro, 
heusion."— South:  Vermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

ken  (2),  ».  [A  contract,  of  kennel  (q.v.).]  A 
meeting  or  lodging  house  for  disreputable 
characters.  (Slang.) 

Ken'-dal,  s.    [From  the  name  of  the  town  in 
Westmoreland,  where  it  was  originally  made.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Kendal  green,  s.  Green  cloth,  origin- 
ally made  at  Kendal  for  foresters. 

"How  could'st  thou  know  these  men  in  Kendal. 
green  t"—Shaketp. :  1  Utnry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

*  kene,  a.    [KEEN.] 

kenk,  *.    [KINK.] 

ken'-na,  v.t.    [KEN,  v.}    Do  not  know. 

"  'I  wonder  how  auld  Hazlewood  likes  that?'  "I 
kenna  how  he  may  like  it  now,'  answered  another  ol 
the  tea-drinkers."— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering.  ch.  xi. 

ken  -ne-dy-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  nurseryman  at  Hammersmith.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ken- 
nedyese.  It  consists  of  prostrate  or  twining 
-papilionaceous  plants  from  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. 

ken'-ne-dy-e-ce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kennedy(«.) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Phaseoleee,  a  tribe  ol 
papilionaceous  plants. 

ken  nel  (1),  *  ken  el,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.  *  kenil; 
O.  F.  chenil  =  a  place  for  dogs,  from  O.  Fr. 
chen;  Low  Lat.  canem,  accus.  of  canis  —  a 
dog ;  Ital.  canile.] 
1.  A  house  or  shed  for  dogs. 

"The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  thecellar,  the  kennel,  and 
the  stables  was  spread  over  all  England."— Macaulay  : 
Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

"A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  I 

*  3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal. 

ken  nel  (2),  *  can  el,  *can  elle,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  canel  —  a  channel ;  Lat.  canalis.  Kennel  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  channel  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  gutter  ;  the  watercourse  at  the  side  of 
a  street ;  a  little  channel  or  canal. 

"  Soon  shall  the  kennelt  swell  with  rapid  streams." 
And  rush  in  muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames." 

Oay :  Trivia,  i.  1W. 

2.  A  puddle. 

kennel-raker,  s.  A  scavenger ;  one  fit 
only  for  low,  dirty  jobs. 

ken'-nel  (3),  *.     [A  corrupt,  of  cannel  (q.v.).] 
kennel-coal,  s.    [CANNEL-COAL.] 

ken'-nel,  v.  i.  &  t.    [KENNEL  (1),  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  kennel ; 
to  dwell.     (Used  of  beasts,  and  of  men  in 
contempt.) 

"  Glad  here  to  kennel  In  a  pad  of  straw." 

Drayton  :  Elenor  Cobham  to  Duke  Humphry. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  lodge  in 
or  as  in  a  kennel. 

"  The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  Jocund  cnrse  go  round : 
While,  from  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennel'd 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again.  [hounds 

Thornton:  Autvmn,  648. 

ke'nn'-go'tt-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Haidinger 
after  Professor  Kenngott ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  now  determined  to  be  the  same 
as  MIAROYRITE  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  t>6t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     «,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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ken'-nlng,  s.    [KEN,  v.] 

L  Sight,  ken,  view,  range  of  vision. 

"(They  related  I  that  the  Seres  were  withiu  their 
Jkmning.~—P.  Bollaiu. :  flinic,  bk.  vi..  ch.  xxii. 

2.  A  very  small  portion  ;  just  as  much  as 
one  can  see  or  recognise.  (Scotch.) 

*  kenning  place,  s.  A  prominent  ob- 
ject. (P.  HoUaiu.'..) 

keii  o  gen'  e  sis,  «.  Vitiated  or  modified 
evolution;  the  opposite  of  palingenesis  (q.v.). 

ken  o  go  net'-ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
kenogenesis. 

ken  O-KO  net'  ic  al  ly,  adv.  In  a 
keuogenetic  manner. 

ken'-spec-klc,  a.  [Eng.  ken  ;  etym.  of  second 
element  doubtful.]  Having  marks,  qualities, 
or  chaiacteristics  causing  a  thing  to  be  a 
gaziug-stock ;  marked  in  some  peculiar  and 
noticeable  manner.  (Scott :  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  rviii.) 

kent,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cudgel,  rough 
walking-stick ;  a  polo  a  leaping-pole.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  bado  me  flins  down  my  kent,  and  «ae  me  aud 
my  mlther  yielded."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv 

kcnt.r.t.  [KENT,  s.]  To  push  along,  as  a  boat, 
with  a  pole ;  to  punt. 

Kent,  ».    (For  etym.  see  compound.) 
Kent-bugle,  s. 

Music:  A.  keyed  bugle  introduced  by  the 
bandmaster  of  an  Irish  regiment,  James 
Halliday,  about  the  year  1814  or  1815,  and 
called  the  Kent  buglo  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  Majesty 


KENT-BUGLE. 

Queen  Victoria,  he  being  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

Rent-foil,  a.  [Eng.  Kent ;  -ish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  county  of  Kent. 

Kentish-fire,  s.  A  concerted  clapping  of 
hands  aud  stamping  at  public  meetings  by  way 
of  applause,  or  more  frequently  as  an  inter- 
ruption. The  name  arose  from  the  protracted 
cheers  given  in  Kent  to  the  No-Popery  orators 
in  182S-9.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  applause 
at  Orange  meetings. 

Kentish-glory,  s. 

Entom. :  Endromis  versicolora,  a  beautiful 
moth,  orange-brown  with  black  and  white 
markings,  the  expansion  of  the  wings  about 
two  and  a  half  inches.  The  larva,  which  is 
not  hairy,  is  whitish-green,  feeding  on  birch 
in  July  and  August ;  the  perfect  insect  ap- 

rrs  in  April.     Found  at  Ashdown  Forest, 
England,  in  Scotland  at  Rannoch,  in  Ire- 
laud  at  Powerscourt.     It  is  the  only  British 
representative  of  the  family  Endromidte. 

Kentish-rag,  «. 

Geol. :  A  calcareous  rock  belonging  to  the 
lower  cretaceous  series.  In  the  south-east  of 
England  it  is  sixty  or  eighty  feet  thick.  It  is 
of  marine  origin.  It  was  in  a  quarry  of 
Kentish-rag  at  Maidstone  that  the  great 
Jgtianodon  Mantelli  wa.s  discovered. 

•  kent'-lage  (age  as  ig),  «.    [KENTLEDGE.] 

ken  tie,  s.    [QUINTAL.] 

Com. :  A  hundred  pounds  in  weight :  as,  ft 
kent:c  of  fish. 

kent' -ledge,  *  kent'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cant,  and  Dut.  bint  =  edge.] 

Naut. :  Pigs  of  iron  for  permanent  ballast, 
laid  over  the  keelson-plates. 

ken  trol  Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Damour  and 
Vom  Rath.  Gr.  xcVrpoc  (keitiron)  =  a  spike  ; 
suff.  -ite  (A/in.).} 

Min.  :  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese  ; 
Orthorhombic  in  crystallization  ;  cleavage 
prismatic,  distinct ;  crystals  very  small,  often 
in  sheaf-like  groups  ;  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr., 
6'19 ;  colour,  dark  reddish-brown,  blackish 
on  the  surface.  Found  with  quarto,  barytes, 


and  apatite  in  a  brecciated  quartz  rock  iu 
Southern  Chili. 

kep,  v.t.  [KEEP,  «.]  To  catch,  as  in  the  act  of 
passing  through  the  air,  falling,  &c.  ;  to  inter- 
cept. (Scotch^) 

*  kepe,  s.    [KEEP,  *.J 

*  kepe,  v.i.  &  t.    [KEEP,  v.] 

Kep'-lir,  «.    (Sea  def.) 

Hist.  :  John  Kepler,  a  great  astronomer  and 
physicist,  born  at  Weil,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wir- 
teraberg,  December  21,  1571,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1630.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Kepler's  laws,  «.  pi. 

Astron.  :  First,  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet 
is  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  the  sun  being  in 
one  of  the  foci.  Second,  that  every  planet  so 
moves  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  drawn 
from  it  to  the  sun  descrilies  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  Third,  that  the  squares  of  the  times 
of  the  planetary  revolutions  ai-e  as  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Kepler  's  problem,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  determination  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  its  mean 
anomaly,  or  the  planet's  place  in  its  orbit  at 
any  given  moment. 

Ksp-leV-i-an,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Kepler;  -tan.] 
OT  or  pertaining  to  Kepler  ;  propounded  or 
established  by  Kepler  (q.v.). 

kept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [KEEP,  v.  (q.v.).] 
kept-down,  a. 

Paint.  :  Subdued  in  tone  or  tint,  so  that 
that  portion  of  a  picture  thus  treated  is 
rendered  subordinate  to  some  other  part,  nnd 
does  not  obtrude  itself  on  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  which  is  intended  to  be  riveted  on 
some  other  important  portion  of  the  work. 

kept-mistress,  s.  A  concubine  ;  a  wo- 
man supported  or  maintained  by  a  particular 
pei-son  as  his  mistress. 

ke-ram'-ic,  a.    [CERAMIC.] 

ker-a-mid  -I-iim,  «.     [Gr.  icepa/tii?  (7cmtmis) 
=  a  roof  tile,  potters'  earth,  clay  ;    cf.  also 
ice'pa^o?  (Iceramos)  =  potters'  earth,  an  earthen 
vessel.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  CYSTOCARP  (q.v.). 

ke-ram-6-graph  -ic,  a,  (Gr.  «PO^CK  (Icera- 
mos) =  a  potter  ;  ypa<j>u>  (yrapho)  —  to  write, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Capable  of  being 
written  upon  ;  suitable  to  be  written  upon, 
as  a  slate.  (Said  especially  of  a  certain  kind  of 
globe.) 

ker-am-o-ha'-Ute,  *.     [Gr.  «epa/u«  (kera- 
mtt)=  clay,  and  uAs  (7iaZ«)  =  salt.    Named  by 
Glocker.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ALUNOGEN  (q.v.), 

ke-ra'-na,  ker-ren'-a,  s.    [Pers.] 

Mtisii-  :  The  name  of  the  Persian  horn  which 
is  sounded  at  sunset  and  at  midnight. 

kSr-ar'-gyr-ite,  «.    [CERARGYRITE.] 

ker-as-ine,  ker'-as-ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Beudunt.  Gr.  «e'pa«  (keras)  =  horn  ;  suff.  -it* 
(Min.)',  Fr.  plombcorne;  Ger.  hornblei.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MKNDIFITE  aud  PHOS- 
OENITE,  the  two  minerals  being  included 
under  the  same  name.  (See  these  words.) 

ker  ate,  s.  [Gr.  cc'pat  (keras),  genit.  ntparos 
(keratos)  —  a  horn.]  [CERARCYBITE.] 

ker  a-tln,  s.  [Gr.  «<=  pas  (keras),  genit.  fce'parof 
(keratos)  =  a  horn  ;  suff.  -in  (Cliem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cham.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  substance 
which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  hair, 
feathers,  nails,  claws,  horns,  and  the  epi- 
dermis and  epithelium  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  alcohol, 
water,  acetic  acid,  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dilute  sodic  hydrate,  it  is  easily  ob- 
tained pure.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic 
acid  and  in  strong  alkalis,  and  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes  with  forma- 
tion of  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

ker  a  ti  tis,   *.      [Gr.  «'p«  (keras),  genit. 
''        (keratos)  =  a   horn,    and   suff.    -itii 


Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  with 
congestion  of  the  conjnnctiva  and  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  which  may  go  on  to  infiltra- 


tion by  pus,  and  destruction  of  the  sight  by 
ulceration.  Three  I'm-ms  are  found — viz., 
syphilitic,  strumous  or  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
and  pustular  comeitis.  Keratitis,  when  asso- 
ciated with  suppuration,  as  in  small-pox,  and 
other  affections,  is  called  onyx,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  liuiula  of  the  nail.  Per- 
foration into  the  anterior  chamber,  causing 
hypopion,  sometimes  happens,  when  pus  or 
shreds  of  lymph  accumulate  there,  or  its  in- 
ward perforation  may  cause  iritis. 

ker-a-to   da,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  «>«  (keras),  genit. 
Ke'purot  (kerato$)  =  a  horn,  and  cWo«  (eidos)  ™ 
form.] 
Zool. :  Horny  sponges  (q.v.). 

ker  -a  t  ode,  s.    [KERATODA.] 

Zool.  &  Chem. :  A  substance  of  which  the 
skeleton  of  horny  sponges  is  composed.  Some- 
times it  is  strengthened  by  spiculae  of  lime  or 
flint. 

ker  -a-tome,  s.  [Gr.  «>a«  (keras),  genit 
Kcparoc  (keratos)  =  a  horn,  and  TO/U.IJ  (tome)  = 
a  cutting ;  rifivu  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Siirg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  operation  for 
artilicial  pupil  and  cataract.  Also  called  iri- 
dectome,  or  artificial-pupil  knife.  It  is  spear- 
pointed,  double-edged,  and  may  be  straight  or 
angular.  It  is  used  for  making  an  incision 
through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  by  slight  movements  of  its  cutting  edges, 
upward  and  downward,  the  wound  is  made 
of  proper  dimensions,  after  which  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  with  other  instruments. 

ker-a-to-nyx'-Is,  s.  [Gr.  <«>«  (keras),  genit. 
Kc'paYof  (keratos)  r=  a  horn,  and  nif «  (nnxis)  = 
a  puncturing.] 

Svrg.  :  A  term  applied  by  German  surgeona 
to  the  operation  of  couching,  performed  by  in- 
troducing a  needle  through  the  cornea,  and  de- 
pressing or  breaking  the  opaque  lens.  (Brandt.) 

ker  a  toph  -yll  ite,  ».     [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob".  from  Gr.  «'pa?  (keras),  geiiit  (cc'paro?  = 
a  horn ;  4>vAAo?  (phyllos)  —  a  leaf,  and  suff. 
•ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CARINTHINE  (q.v.). 

ker-a  toph'-y-ta,  s.    [CERATOPHYTA.] 

keV-a-to-phyte,  *.    [KERATOPHYTA.) 

Zool. :  An  anthozoon,  belonging  to  the  old 
order  Keratophyta  (q.v.). 

ker  -  a  -  to'-  sa,  s.  [Gr.  «>«  (keras),  genit. 
Ke'parof  (keratos)  =  horn  ;  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -osa. 
So  named  because  the  skeleton  is  composed 
of  keratode  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Bowerbank  to 
the  Horny  Sponges. 

ker  -a-tose,  *.    [KERATOSA.] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  KERATODE  (q.v.). 

ker  aul-6  phon,  *.  [Gr.  wpa?  (keras),  genit 
Ke'paros  (keratos)  =  a  horn  ;  cwXik  (aulos)  =  a 
flute,  and  tjuavij  (phone)  =  sound.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop,  invented  by  Gray 
and  Davison.  Its  pipes  are  of  small  scale, 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  movable  ring  of 
metal.  Its  tone  is  soft,  delicate,  and  reedy. 

kerb,  s.    [CURB,  «.] 

kerb-plate,  «.    (CURB-PLATE.) 
kerb  stone,  kirb  -stone,  t.   [CURBSTONE.] 

*  ker'-cher,  *.    [KERCHIEF.]    A  kerchief. 

"  He  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstuie  and  trance^ 
and  white  a*  a  k*rcJitr."—A'ort* :  Plutarch,  p.  74*. 

*  ker  -chered,  a.  [Eng.  kercher;  -ed.]  Covered 
with  a  kerchief;  bound  round  with  a  kerchief. 

"  Pale  Sickueu,  with  her  krrchertd  head  up  wound." 
0.  Flttcker:  Chritt't  Victory  in  Beann. 

*  ker'-  ehfet;  *  ker  -  chef;  *  our  -  chief; 
*  eo-ver-chefe,  *  co-ver-chiet;  s.  [O.  Fr. 

covrechef,  couvreclief,  from  covrir  (Fr.  couvrir) 
=  to  cover,  and  chef,  chief  =  the  head.] 
L  A  cloth  to  cover  the  head  ;  a  headdress. 

"  Her  black  hair  itrained  away 
To  a  Karlet  kercMcf  caught  beneath  her  chin." 
E.  B.  tlrouming :  Aurora.  Ltigh,  vii. 

2.  A  handkerchief,  a  napkin. 

"  The  waring  krrchitft  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
The  mute  adieu  to  those  who  item  the  surge." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  L  UL 

3.  One  who  wears  a  kerchief ;  a  lady. 

"  The  prondert  *ere*fe/of  the  court  «hall  re»t 
Well  wtUfied  of  what  they  love  the  belt.' 

Witt  of  BaMl  Tale.  Ml 


'boil,  boy ;  pout,  jo'wl ;  eat,  9011.  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go.  &em;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
^.-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,    sion  =  shun;  (ion,  gion  =  zhan.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -••  shus.    -hie,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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kerchiefed— kerseymere 


•  ker'-ghiefed,   *  ker'-ghieft,    a.     [Eng. 
kerchief;  -ed.j 

1.  Having  a  kerchief  wrapped  or  placed 

found. 

2.  Dressed,  wrapped,  enveloped. 


keV  en,  ».    [Heb.  pj?  (qtren).~\ 

Music:  A  Hebrew  trumpet.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  Bible  as  synonymous 
with  shophar,  and  to  it  is  sometimes  affixed 
Mel,  rendered  in  the  English  version  rams'  - 
horns. 

kerf,  *  kerfe,  s.  [A.S.  cyrf=  a  cutting,  from 
ceorfan  —  to  cut,  to  carve  (q.v.)  ;  Ger.  kerbe  = 
a  notch  ;  kerben  —  to  notch.] 

1.  A  slit,  a  cut,  a  notch. 

2.  The  slit,  notch,  or  channel  made  by  a 
•aw  in  cutting  wood. 

kerf  -ing,  a.  [Eng.  kerf;  -ing.]  Cutting, 
slitting,  notching. 

kerfing  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
sawing  a  series  of  parallel  kerfs  on  one  side  of 
a  board,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  bent.  It 
consists  of  a  table  and  a  series  of  circular 
saws  upon  a  horizontal  mandrel,  the  latter 
being  vertically  adjustable,  so  as  to  allow  the 
saws  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the  table 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  desired  depth  of  kerf. 

*  kerl,  s.    [CARL.] 

ker'-ite,  s.  [Or.  (ojpds  (keros)  =  wax  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite.]  A  compound  invented  by  Austin 
C.  Day,  and  by  him  termed  kerite  or  artificial 
caoutchouc,  and  in  which  the  raw  caoutchouc 
or  rubber  is  replaced  by  tar  or  asphaltum, 
which,  combined  with  animal  or  vegetable 
oils,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product 
closely  resembling  rubber,  the  hard  and  soft 
varieties  being  produced  by  different  propor- 
tions, &c.  The  principal  use  of  kerite  has 
been  as  an  insulating  material  in  telegraphy. 

kerlte-Wire,  s.  Wire  used  in  telegraphy, 
insulated  by  a  covering  of  kerite. 

fcSr-I-v6u'-la,  *.  [Corrupted  from  Cingalese 
kekelvoulha  ="  plantain-bat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionidse  (True 
Bats).  Kerivovla  picta  is  tlie  Painted  Bat.  Its 
fur  is  deep  orange  above,  and  paler  below.  It 
occurs  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Sumatra, 
and  Java,  reposing  on  plantain  leaves,  its 
colour  making  it  appear  like  a  butterfly  or 
moth  rather  than  a  bat,  thus  tending  to  its 
concealment. 

ker'-mes  (1),  ».  [Arab,  kermes,  kermis  =  a 
little  worm,  from  Sansc.  krimi  =  a  worm.] 

Dyeing,  &c.  :  The  same  as  EERMES-ORAINS 
(q.v.). 

kermes  grains,  s.  pi. 

Comm.  :  The  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of 
an  liomopterous  insect,  Coccus  ilicis,  which 
yield  a  red  and  scarlet  dye,  much  used  before 
the  introduction  of  cochineal,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  quality,  and  very  durable. 

kermes  lake,  .1. 

Pigments  :  An  ancient  lake,  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  the  European  lakes,  (li'eale.) 

kermes  oak,  s. 
Sot.  :  Quercus  cocci/era. 

ker  mes  (2),  kcr  me  site,  s.  [Named  by 
Simon,  a  Carthusian  monk,  in  1714.  Etyin. 
doubtful.] 

Min.  :  An  oxysulphide  of  antimony.  Crys- 
.  tallization  monoclinic  ;  colour  cherry-red, 
deepening  on  exposure  ;  lustre  adamantine, 
streak  brownish-red.  Occurs  in  radiating 
groups  of  acicular  crystals,  or  as  capillary 
tufts  associated  with  stibnite  (q.v  ).  The 
original  mineral  was  an  artificial  preparation, 
ana  was  used  medicinally. 

ker'-mg-site,  *.    [KERMES  (2),*.] 
ker'  mess,  s. 

1.  Originally  a  church  festival  (as  if  kirk- 
mass),  but  now  an  annual  festival  or  fair  held 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  French  Flanders, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  all  kinds  of  popular 
amusements. 

2.  A  kind  of  entertainment  got  up  in  partial 
imitation  of  No.  1.    (  U.  8.) 

•kern(l),  *  kerne,  "kearne,  s.    [li.oeam 

=  a  man.] 
1.  A  light-armed  Irish  foot-soldier,  as  dis- 


tinguished from  the  gallowglass,  or  heavy- 
armed  soldier. 

"The  kerne  IB  an  ordlnarie  souldior,  using  for  weapon 
hie  sword  and  target,  and  sometimes  his  peece,  liciiig 
coiumoulie  so  good  markemen  as  they  will  come 
within  a  score  of  a  great  caatell."— StanOturtt :  Detc.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  boor,  a  country  lout,  a  churl. 

"  They  ban  fat  kernel,  and  leany  knaues, 
Their  fasting  flocks  to  keepe." 

Spenxer :  tihrpheardu  Calender ;  July. 

3.  An  idler,  a  vagabond.    (Wharton.) 

kern  (2),  s.   [KIRN.] 

kern-baby,  s.  An  image  dressed  up  with 
corn,  and  carried  before  reapers  to  the  harvest- 
home. 

kern  (3), «.    [QUERN.] 

1.  A  quern  (q.v.). 

2.  A  churn. 

kern  (4),  *.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  arena  =  a 
notch.] 

Print. :  The  part  of  a  letter  which  overhangs 
the  shank.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  italic 
than  in  roman. 

*  kern  (1),  v.i.  [Ger.  kern ;  Dan.  Icierne,  kicerne  ; 
Icel.  kjarni ;  Sw.  kdrna ;  O.  H.  Ger.  clierno, 
all  =  a  kernel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  harden,  as  corn  in  ripening. 

"  An  ill  kerned  or  saved  harvest  soon  cmptieth  their 
old  store."— Careta. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  grains  ;  to  granulate. 

"  They  who  come  hither  to  lade  salt,  take  it  up  as  it 
terns,  and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  dry  land,  before  the 
weather  breaks  in  anew."— Daminer :  Voyage!  (an. 

kern  (2),  v.t.    [KERN  (4),  s.] 

Type-found. :  To  form  with  a  kern. 

kerne,  s.    [KERN  (l),  s.] 

ker -nel  (1),  *kir'-nelf  *kir-nelle,  •cor- 
nel, s.     [A.S.  cyrnel,  from  corn  =  grain,  corn  ; 
dimin.  suff.  -el.]    [KERN  (1),  v.i.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  edible  substance    contained   within 
the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit. 

"His  daintiest  fruits  in  kernel*  he  doth  set." 

Drayton  :  Po/y-Olbioii.  s.  18. 

2.  That  which  is  inclosed  in  a  shell,  husk, 
Integument,  &c. 

"  Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the 
kernel  hard."— Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit. 

"  The  pineapple  hath  a  kernel  that  is  strong  and 
•bsteralve."— Bacon:  Jfat.  Hist.,  5  V2t'. 

4.  A  hard  concretion  of  the  flesh. 

"  He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules 
of  that  sort  they  call  conglomerate,  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  little  knots  or  tornelt."—Xay:  on 
the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  central  part  of  anything;  the  nucleus; 
that  round  which  other  matter  is  collected. 


2.  The  important  or  essential  part  of  any- 
thing, as  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
and  less  important  matters  ;  the  core,  the 
gist,  the  essence. 

*  ker'-nel  (2),  *    [CRENELLE.] 

*  ker'-nel,  v.i.    [KERNEL  (IX  ».]    To  ripen  or 
harden  into  kernels. 

"In  Staffordshire,  garden  rouncivals  sown  in  the 
fields  kernel  well,  and  yield  a  good  increase."— Morti- 
mer :  Husbandry. 

*  ker'-nelled,  a.    [CRENELLED.] 

* keV-nel-ly,  'ker  nel  lie,  a.  [Eng.  ker- 
nel (1)  ;  -y.]  Full  of  kernels ;  having  the 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  kernel  ;  resembling  a 
kernel,  as  the  seeds  of  plants. 

"  That  neither  the  kernellie  iiart  of  a  bore's  necke, 
nor  dormice,  should  be  served  u;>  to  the  board  at  great 
feasts."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  ixxvi.,  «h.  i. 

ker   nel  wort,  s.    [Eng.  kennel;  suff.  -wort.] 
Sot.  :  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

*kern-ish,  a  [Eng.  kern  (1),  s. ;  -isfc.]  Like 
a  kern  ;  boorish,  clownish. 

"Ireland,  that  was  01 
earl  with  his  private  fo 
of  a  petty  kernish  i 
(ion.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi! 

ker  6-don,  s.  [Gr.  «>«  (keras),  genit.  «paros 
(keratos)  —  a  horn,  and  o£ovf  (odous),  genit. 
O&OVTOS  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  A  small  genus  of  South  American 
rodents,  often  merged  in  Cavia. 


keV-6-lite,  s.    [CEROMTE.] 

ke-ro'-na,    S.        [Gr.    xr)pu>v   (kerfni),    genit. 
(0)po)i/ov  (keronos)  —  a  beeuive  (?).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  -of  Infusoria,  plnced  under 
Oxytrichina,  or,  according  to  Dujardin,  the 
type  of  a  family  Kcrouia.  K.  polyporum  is 
parasitic  upon  Hydra. 


,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  keron(a);  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  Dujardin's  name  for  a  family  of  In- 
fusoria, nearly  identical  with  the  Oxytrit-hina 
of  Ehrenberg. 

ker'-O-8ene,  s.  [Gr.  mjpov  (keros)  =  wax  ;  -ene.] 
Chem.  :  Refined  petroleum.  A  name  given 
to  the  principal  product  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum,  the  crude  American  oil  yielding  70 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is  also  obtained 
from  bituminous  shale.  It  is  a  colourless  oil," 
possessing  a  characteristic  taste  and  suit  11  ; 
insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  in  ether,  chkroform,  and 
benzene.  It  dissolves  camphor,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  fats,  wax,  and  many  resins. 
The  flashing  point  of  a  safe  keroseue  should 
not  be  les'  than  34°,  and  the  igniting  point 
43°.  The  finest  quality  of  illuminating  oil  is 
produced  from  distillates  ranging  in  sp.  gr. 
from  0775  to  0780.  It  has  a  high  flashing 
point,  48°  to  60°,  and  contains  none  of  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  crude  oil.  A  good  illumi- 
nating oil  should  neither  be  too  viscous  nor 
too  volatile,  and  it  should  not  take  lire  when 
a  light  is  applied  to  it.  [PETROLEUM.] 

ker'  6  so-lene,  s.    [KEROSENE.] 

Chem.  :  Petroleum  ether.  An  extremely  in- 
flammable, colourless  oil,  having  a  faint  odour 
of  peiroleum,  obtained  from  the  crude  oil  by 
distillation.  It  boils  between  50°  and  60°,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'665.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  fats,  us  a  remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  and 
us  a  local  anaesthetic. 

kerr   ite,  s.     [Named  by  Genth  after  Prof. 
Ke'rr    sun",  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  .  A  foliated  mineral  occurring  in  fine 
scales,  cj.  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
pearly  lustre  It  is  essentially  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  magnesia,  and  is  related 
to  jefferisite  (q.v.),  which  it  also  resembles  in 
its  exfoliation  under  the  blowpipe.  Found 
associated  with  chlorite  at  the  Culsagee  Cor- 
undum Mine,  Macou  Co.,  N.  Carolina. 

*kers,    *kerse,    s.      [A.S.   ccerse,  cerse.]     A 
cre.ss  ;  hence  a  U-ing  of  little  or  no  value. 
"  N«  raught  he  not  a  ken." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  3.7M. 

If  In  such  expressions  kers  or  cerse  has  now 
become  corrupted  into  curse,  as  in  the  modern 
Not  worth  a  curse. 

ker  san  tlte,  ker'-san-tyte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c. 
kersunt(on);  suif.  -ite,  -ytn.l 

Petrol.  :  A  micaceous  dolomite  found  at 
Visembach,  in  the  Vos;;es.  (Dana.)  A  butite 
porphyriticnlly  developed  in  a  greenish  gray 
matrix,  consi  ting  mainly  of  oligocluse,  and 
occasionally  occurring  as  well-developed  little 
crystals.  It  is  akin  to  kersanton  (<|.v.). 
(Ridley.) 

lier  -  san  -  ton,   s.    [Local  name  ;  probably 
from  tae  village  of  Kersaint-Plabbenec.] 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  from  Brittany  akin  to  ker- 
sautite,  but  not  having  hornblende.  (Rutley.) 

ker'-sey,  *  ker-sie,  s.  &  a.  [f  tym.  doubtful  ; 
Fr.  carize  ;  Dut.  karsaai;  Sw.  versing.] 

A.  As  subst.  :   A  coarse-ribbed  cloth  made 
of  wool  of  long  staple. 

"  And,  dressing  in  a  kersey  thicker 
Than  that  which  clotht;;  a  Cornish  vicar, 
He  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat 
In  Berkeley  square.  "    Cavthorn  :  II'  it  i  Lenrninf. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Made  or  consisting  of  kersey. 
"  Black  kar:,ic  stockings,  worsted  now, 
Yea  silke  of  youthful'st  dye." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  Ix. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Homely,  homespun,  plain. 
"  In  russet  yeas,  and  holiest  kers<-y  noes." 

Hhiiketp.  :  Love's  Labour  '*  Lost,  T.  i, 

*  ker  sey,  v.    [KERSEY,  s.]    To  dress  in  ker- 
sey.    (Fcltham:  Resolves,  p.  48.) 

ker   sey  mere,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  cussi.iwre 

(q.v.).] 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  light  woollen  twilled 
goods  with  an  oil  finish,  for  men's  wear. 


ie,  ttt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so.  w=  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


kerstenite— key 
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ker1  -  sten  -  ite,  s.     [Named  by  Dana  after 
Kers£jn,  who  described  it.     (Jtfi)i.)] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  sulphur- 
yellow  spheres  aud  botryoidal  masses.  Cleav- 
age distinct  in  one  direction.  Hardness,  3  to 
4  ;  lustre,  greasy  to  vitreous ;  brittle  ;  frac- 
ture, fibrous.  Consists  of  selenous  acid,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  a  little  copper.  Occurs,  with  other 
selenides,  at  Hildburghausen. 

kervc,  r.t.    [CARVE.] 
•ker-ver,  s.    [CARVER.] 

*  kesar,  s.    [KAISER.] 

*  kes  lop,  s.    [A.S.  ceselib,  cyselib  =  curdled 
milk  ;   Ger.  kdseUib,  from  kase  =  cheese,  aud 
iai>  =  rennet.] 

1.  Ord.  Jang.  :  The  stomach  of  a  calf  pre- 
pared for  rennet  to  be  used  in  curdling  milk. 

2.  Bot. :  Outturn  verum.    (Scotch.) 

*  kesse,  v.t.    [Kiss,  r.] 

*  kest,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [CAST,  t».J 

*  keste,  fret.  ofv.    [Kiss,  ».] 


kest  -ing,  kes  ling,  s. 

The  bullace  plum. 


[Etym.  doubtful.] 


kes'-trel,  s.  &  a.      [Fr.  creserdU,  quercelle  =  a 
hawk  of  a  reddish  colour.     Littre  considers 
its  remote  origin  as  unknown  ;  Wedgwood  de- 
rives it  from  Burgundian  cristel.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

Ornith. :  Cerchneis  (Falco)  tinnunculus,  a  rap- 
torial bird  ;  above,  red  spotted  with  black  ;  be- 
neath white  spotted  with  pale ;  the  head  and 
tail  of  the  male  ashy -blue.  Length  of  both  sexes 
about  12i  inches. 
The  kestrel  when 
hunting  for  prey 
suspends  itself  in 
the  air  by  a  con- 
stant motion  of 
its  wings  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  some- 
times railed  the 
Windhover.  It 
fee1  Is  on  mice,  in- 
sects, and  occa- 
sionally birds, 
and  is  a  useful 
bird  to  the  agri- 
culturist, though 
gamekeepers, 
confo;indi.i>;  it 
with  the  spar- 
row-hawk, kill  it 
when  they  (an.  KESTREL. 

It  is  an  European 

bird,  but  migrates  in  winter  to  India  and 
Africa.  It  occurs  also  in  Borneo,  China,  and 
Japan.  It  builds  in  towers  and  old  buildings, 
laying  four  to  six  eggs,  white  or  reddish  with 
red  blotches.  More  than  twenty  species  are 
known.  They  resemble  hawks,  but  have  the 
toes  shorter. 

"The  hobby  is  used  for  smaller  game,  for  daring 
larks,  and  stooping  at  giiatg.  The  kestrel  18  trained  fur 
the  same  purposes."— (Joldtmith:  Hat.  But.,  bk.  ii., 

ch    V. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Base,  low,  nie&n. 
"  Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  brest.  but  iu  his  keitri-.ll  kind 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory,  value  did  find." 

Sjx-iuer:  f.  «.,  II.  111.4, 

k£t,  *.      [Icel.  kjot,  ket;   Dan.  kiod  —  flesh.] 
Carrion,  filth. 

ketch  (1),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Turk,  gaig,  gdig 
=  a  boat  ;    Ital.   caicco  ;    Fr.   caique,   caiclie, 
yuaiche.] 
Naut. :  A  form  of  two-masted  vessel,  carry- 


Ing  a  tall,  once  square-rigged,  now  fore-and- 
aft  rigged,  main-mast  forward,  and  a  shorter 


fore-and-aft  rigged  mizzen  abaft.  Being  a 
favourite  foi-rn  of  mortar- vessel,  owing  to  the 
clear  deck  amidships,  we  frequently  find  the 
bomb-ketch  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  last 
century. 

"  Our  ketch,  even  when  light,  was  but  a  dull  lailer.' 
—Dampier:  Voyaga,  vol.  11.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  i. 

ketch  (2),  s.  [A  softened  form  from  keg  (q.v.).] 
A  cask,  a  keg. 

*  ketch  (3),  «.    [JACK  KETCH.]    A  hangman. 

*  ketch  (4),  s.     [CATCH,  a.]    A  musical  catch. 
(Beaum.  £  Fletch. :  Coronation,  i.  1.) 

*  ketche,  v.t.    [CATCH,  v.) 
ketch'-up.  s.    [CATCHUP.] 
ke'  tone,  «. 

Chem.:  One  of  a  class  of  volatile  ethereal 
liquids  in  which  the  carbonyl  group  (CO) 
unites  two  alcohol  radicals. 

Acetic  ( CH3  Acetic    (  CH*  • 

acid    ICOHO  aldehyde  \  COH 

/     pTT 

Acetone{cOMe. 

They  may  also  be  described  as  compounds 
of  carbonic  oxide  with  monad  positive  radi- 
cals, thus  :  Acetone  =  COMeg.  When  acted 
upon  by  nascent  hydrogen  they  are  converted 
into  secondary  alcohols.  The  principal  ke- 
tones  are  acetone,  propione,  ethyl  butyral, 
butyrone,  and  benzophenone.  [ALDEHYDE.] 

ke  ton'  ic,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing a  ketoiie. 

ket  tie,  *  ket-el,  *  ket-tell,  s.  [A.S.  cetel, 
cytel ;  Maeso-Goth.  katiis,  borrowed  from  Lat. 
catillus  =  a  little  bowl,  dimin.  of  catinus  =  a 
bowl,  akin  to  Gr.  (coVvAos,  KOTUAJJ  (kotulos, 
kotule)  —  a  little  cup ;  Icel.  ketill ;  Sw.  kittel ; 
Dan.  kedel;  Dut  ketel ;  Ger.  kessel ;  Buss. 
hotel.} 

1.  A  metallic  vessel  in  which  water  or  other 
liquid  is  boiled.  In  sugar-houses  kettles  are 
arranged  in  rows  called  batteries. 

"  By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  suioakiug  lard." 
JJryden  :  Ovid ;  JUetamorphotei,  bk.  viii. 

*  2.  A  kettle-drum  (q.v.). 

If  A  pretty  kettle  offish  :  [KIDDLE]. 

kettle-boiler,  s.  An  old  fonn  of  steam- 
boiler  whose  lower  portion  was  shaped  as  an 
inverted  conical  frustum,  and  the  upper  part 
as  a  dome.  The  form  resembles  that  of  a 
tea-kettle. 

kettle  drum,  s. 

1.  Music :  A  musical  instrument,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  hemispherical 
kettle.  It  is  formed  of  thin  copper,  and  has 
ahead  of  parchment  or  vellum.  Kettle-drums 
are  used  in  pairs,  slung  on  each  side  of  the 
Withers  of  a  cavalry  horse.  One  drum  is 
tuned  to  the  key-note,  and  the  other  to  the 
fifth  of  the  key  in  which  the  piece  iu  which  they 


CAVALRY  KETTLE-DRUMS. 

are  to  be  used  is  written.  The  tuning  is  by 
a  hoop  and  screws.  The  best  sticks  for  kettle- 
drums are  those  having  whalebone  handles 
with  a  wooden  button  covered  by  a  piece  of 
sponge  ;  by  the  use  of  these  the  finest  grada- 
tions of  tone  may  be  gained.  Kettle-drums 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
orchestra  by  Handel,  who  employed  a  pair 
taken  as  part  of  the  spoil  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  in  the  score  of  the  Te  Deuin,  written 
in  celebration  of  that  event. 

"The  kettle  drums  struck  up  ;  the  trumpet*  pealed." 

—jliicaulay  :  Uitt.  Bng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Society :  A  tea  party  held  by  fashionable 
people  in  the  afternoon  before  dinner. 

"  Myriad  angels,  saintly  crowds. 
With  rainbow  trimmings  round  their  shrouds 
Hay  meet  you  at  a  kettle-drum." 

Olriff  Orange,  87. 

kettle -drummer,  t.     One  who  plays 
upon  a  kettle-drum. 


kettle-furnace,  5. 

Metallurgy: 

1.  A  basl'et-furnace  or  cresset  in  which  lead 
or  solder  is  melted  for  plumbing. 

2.  A  furnace   in  which  a  kettle  or  kettles 
are  set  in  a  brick  arch,   as   in   sugar-boiling 
furnaces  ;   or  above  a  box-furnace,  as  in  agri- 
cultural boilers.    [EVAPORATOR.] 

*  kettle-hat,  s.     A  broad-brimmed  iron 
hat  woni  by  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  kettle-pins,  s.  pi.    Ninepins,  skittles. 

kettle-stitch,  s. 

BoolMnd. :  The  stitch  made  in  sewing  at 
the  head  and  tail  of  a  book. 

*  ket  trin,  s.    [CATERAN.] 

ke-tu  pa,  s.  [A  barbarous  name  with  no 
meaning^  (Sliurpe.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Strigidse.  Ketupa  cey- 
lonensis  is  the  Indian  Fish  Owl.  It  frequents 
the  sides  of  tanks,  ponds,  &c.,  in  Ceylnn. 
When  it  cannot  obtain  Ijsh,  it  will  eat  small 
mammals,  reptiles,  &c.  During  the  day  it  is 
sometimes  mobbed  by  bulbuls,  king-crows, 
&c.  Its  note  is  like  a  loud,  hollow,  disagree- 
able "  haw-haw-haw  !"  Another  Indian  spe- 
cies, K .  jkivlpes,  has  similar  habits. 

keu'-per  (en  as  61),  s.    [Ger.] 

1.  Ceol.:  The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a 
series  of  beds  constituting  the  uppermost  of 
the  three  series   of   strata  from   which    the 
Trias  derives  its  name.     In  Wurteinberg  it  is 
about  a  thousand  feet  thick.     Alberti  divides 
it  into  limestone,  gypsum,,  and  carbonaceous 
slate  clay.  Remains  of  reptiles — genera,  Notho- 
saurus  and   Phytosaurus — liave   been    found 
in  it,  the   Labyrinthodont  order  of  Amphi- 
bians,  and  fishes  of  the  genera  Saurichthys 
and  Gyrolepis.    The  plant-remains  are  ferns, 
equisetacese,    cycads,    &c.      The    Keuper    ia 
represented    in    England    by  saliferous    and 
gypseous  shales  and  marls,  and  in  France  by 
Marnes  Irisees.     (Lyell.) 

2.  Building  stones  :  The  Keuper  sandstones, 
especially  the  lower  ones,  afford  good  build- 
ing stones.     They  are  a  pale  red  yellow  or 
white,  and  have  been  largely  used  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Worcester  and  Chester.    (Rutley.) 

*  keV-el  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  AntUope  Kevella  (Pallas).  A  North 
and  Central  African  antelope,  believed  to  be 
akin  to,  or  even  a  variety  of  the  gazelle.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  only  the  young  of  the 
gazelle. 

keV-el  (2),  s.    [Dan.  kievle  =  a  peg.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  large  cleat  for  belaying.     Sometimes 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  top  timbers  which 
rise  above  the  gunwale,  or  formed  by  timbers 

grojeeting  at  a  small  angle  from  the  sides  to 
elay  large  ropes,   such  as  the    sheets  and 
tacks  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail.     [CLEAT.] 

(2)  A  frame  for  spreading  the  main-sail. 

(3)  An  anchor-palm. 

2.  Mason :  A  stonemason's  hammer  used  in 
spauling  stone,  and  having  a  blade  and  point 
at  the  respective  ends. 

kevel  head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  end  of  a  top  timber  projecting 
above  the  gunwale  and  acting  as  a  bitt  or 
kevel,  to  belay  large  ropes,  to  fasten  or  veer 
away  a  rope,  &c. 

*  kev-er-chef,  s.    [KERCHIEF.] 

*  kevere,  v.t.    [COVER,  ».]    To  recover. 

kex,  *  kix,  s.  [Wei.  cecys  =  hollow  stalks, 
hemlock  ;  Corn,  cegas;  Lat.  cicuta  =  hemlock.] 
The  old  English  name  for  hemlock. 

"  A  kex  or  hollow  stem  me  in  manner  of  few  ell  and 
•uch  like."—/'.  Holland:  Flinit,  bk.  xiiL,  ch.  vii. 

kex'-y',  o.  [Eng.  kex;  -y.]  Full  of  or  over- 
grown with  kexes  or  weeds  ;  weedy. 

"The  earth  will  prow  more  and  more  dry  and  sterila 
in  succession  of  ages ;  whereby  it  will  become  more 
kexy,  and  lose  of  its  solidity."— .ff.  More  :  On  tiodliiuu, 
bk.  vi.,  p.  10,  {  8. 

key  (1),  «.    [QUAY.) 
key  (2),  a.    [CAT.] 

key  (3),  *  keye,  s.  [A.8.  cxsg,  cage ;  cogn, 
with  O.  Fris.  kai,  kei.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  c^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-«Un,   tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  Zhou,    -clous,  -Uous,  -sious  -  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfi.  del* 
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key— Keyser 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  portable  instrument  of  metal  for  shoot- 
ing the  lock-bolt  of  a  door ;  au  instrument 
formed  with  cavities  or  interstices  correspon- 
ding to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which  the  bolt 
is  moved  backwards  or  forwards. 

"  With  half  a  sigh  she  turned  the  key." 

Tennyum  :  The  Letteri,  Is. 

(2)  An  instrument  by  which  something  is 
screwed  round  or  turned. 

"Hide  the  key  of  the  jack."— Swift :  Direction*  to 
Benantt. 

(3)  An  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

(4)  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  by  means  01  which  anything  is 
disclosed,  explained,  or  rendered  less  difficult ; 
a  guide,  a  solution. 

"  An  emblem  without  a  key  to 't.  la  no  more  than  a 
tale  of  a  tub."— L'Eitrange. 

(2)  That  which  gives  power  or  control  over 
A  place  or  position.    [H  (2).J 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  transversely  into 
the  back  of  a  board,  which  consists  of  several 
breadths,  to  prevent  its  warping. 

(2)  The  last  board  of  a  floor  or  platform 
which  is  driven  into  position  and  keys  up  the 
others. 

(3)  A  tenon  piece,  of  the  nature  of  a  dowel, 
entering  coincident  parts  in  matched  boards, 
and  holding  them  together,  or  in  correspon- 
dence. 

(4)  The  roughing  on  the  under  side  of  a 
veneer,  which  is  made  by  a  toothing-plane, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the   glue  a  better 
chance  of  adhering. 

(5)  One  of  the  many  wedge-shaped  pieces  or 
Btriking-plates  beneath  the  ribs  of  a  bridge 
centering ;  by  driving  them  out  the  centering 
is  struck,  and  the  arch  left  self-sustained. 

2.  Masonry :  The  highest  stone  of  an  arch ; 
the  keystone. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  joggle-piece  forming  a  lock  or  draw- 
pin  in  a  joint.    [HOOK-BUTT.] 

(2)  A  wedge-piece  of  iron  used  for  tighten- 
ing the  brasses  of  a  bearing. 

(3)  A  fastening  piece,  such  as  a  wedge  or 
cotter  in  a  chain  ;  a  forelock. 

(4)  'A.  piece  sometimes  used  in  a  mortise  in 
connection  with  gibs,  in  attaching  a  strap- 
head  to  a  connecting-rod. 

(5)  A  fin  or  wedge  fastening  a  crank  on  its 
shaft.    A  long  key  on  a  shaft,  which  prevents 
the  revolution  of  a  wheel  thereon,  but  permits 
longitudinal  motion,  is  called  a  spline. 

(6)  A  spanner  or  wrench. 

4.  Music: 

(1)  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  closing  or 
opening  ventages,  as  in  flutes,  clarinets,  ophi- 
cleides,  &e.     By  means  of  keys  on  such  in- 
struments, apertures  too  remote  to  be  reached 
by  the  outstretched  fingers  are  brought  under 
control  of  the  player. 

(2)  A  lever  which  brings  the  pallets  of  an 
organ  under  the  control  of  the  hand  or  foot 
of  an  organist. 

(3)  A    lever    which    controls    the    striking 
apparatus  of  a  key-stringed  instrument.    In 
the  harpsichord  it  acted  on  the  jack  ;  in  the 
pianoforte  it  acts  on  the  hammer. 

(4)  The  wrest  or  key  used  for  tuning  instru- 
ments having  metal   pegs.      Its  end   is  hol- 
lowed out  so  as  to  tit  over  the  four-sided  end 
of  the  peg,  and  the  crossbar  with  which  it  is 
surmour.ted  gives  leverage  tc  the  hand  of  the 
tuner,  go  that  he  is  enabled  to  tighten   or 
loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  drum) 
slacken  or  strain  a  parchment. 

(5)  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  musical  stave  which  shows  the  pitch 
of  the  notes,  was  originally  called  a  clavis  or 
key.    This  sign  is  called  in  modern  music  a 
Clef     [CLEF.] 

(6)  Key,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  definite  series  of  sounds  which 
form  the  recognised  scale.    Different  starting- 
points  require  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
steps  of  the  scale  to  be  maintained  by  means 
of  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature.     The  key 
of  C  major  requires  no  flats  or  sharps  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the  normal  key. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 


5.  Plast.  :  That  portion  of  the  rendering  or 
first  coat  of  hair  plaster  which  forces  its  way 
between  the  laths,  and  holds  the  body  of  the 
plaster  in  place. 

6.  Rail.-engin. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
wood  used  to  keep  the  rail  tight  in  the  chair. 

7.  Teleg.  :  A  device  for  breaking  and  closing 
electric  circuits,  so  that  the  current  may  be 
interrupted  to  give  signals. 

8.  Well-boring :  A  bent  bar  of  iron  spanning 
the  boring-rod  just  beneath  a  coupling,  and 
serving  to  support  the  train  of  rods  at  the 
bore-mouth. 

IT  (1)  Gold  key :  The  official  badge  of  a  cham- 
berlain. 

"  Be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come— or  hardly 
Will  that  fold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatment" 
Coleridge  :  Piccolomini,  i.  11 

(2)  Key  of  a  position  : 

Mil.  :  A  point  the  position  of  which  gives 
control  over  any  position,  district,  or  country. 

(3)  Power  of  the  Keys  : 

Rom.  Theol.  :  Potestas  Clavium,  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church,  vested  by  Our  Lord 
in  St.  Peter,  and  handed  down  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  See  of  Rome  (Matt.  xvi.  19  ;  cf. 
Isa.  xxii.  22  ;  Apoc.  iii.  7).  The  phrase  is  also 
used,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify  the 
granting  or  refusing  absolution  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  (q.v.). 

(4)  Queen's  keys : 

Scots  Law:  That  part  of  a  warrant  which 
authorizes  a  messenger  or  sheriff's  officer  to 
break  open  places  locked  up,  in  order  to  come 
at  a  debtor  or  his  goods. 

(5)  To  have  the  key  of  the  street :  To  be  locked 
out ;  to  have  no  house  to  go  to. 

"'There,'  said  Lowten,  'you've  got  the  key  of  the 
ttrift:  "—Dickent :  Pickwick  Papen,  ch.  xlvit 

key-bed,  s.    [KEY- WAY.) 
key-board,  s. 

Music :  The  range  of  keys  upon  a  pianoforte 
or  organ.  Keys  played  by  the  tingers  are  called 
manuals  ;  those  by  the  feet  are  called  pedals. 

key-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  cotter 
or  wedge  instead  of  a  thread  and  nut. 

key-bugle,  s. 

Music :  A  brass  wind  instrument  with  keys, 
usually  seven.  It  will  traverse  chromatically 
a  compass  of  more  than  two  octaves,  begin- 
ning from  Bl  beneath  the  stave  up  to  the  C 
above  the  stave.  The  bugle  with  pistons  or 
with  cylinders  has  a  lower  compass  than  the 
preceding. 

key-chord,  ».  The  common  chord  of  the 
tonic — e.g.,  C,  E,  G  is  the  key-chord  of  C. 

*  key-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  key ;  lifeless, 
dead. 

"  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king." 

Shaketp.  :  fiicftard  III.,  I  L 

key-colour,  s. 

Paint. :  A  leading  colour. 
key-coupler,  s. 

Music:  An  attachment  in  a  melodeon  or 
parlour-organ  to  couple  keys  in  octaves  when 
desired.  The  coupling-levers  cross  each  other, 
have  their  fulcrums  at  their  rear  ends,  and 
are  attached  at  their  intersection.  When  the 
levers  do  not  act,  an  additional  pressure  is 
put  upon  the  valves. 

key-fastener,  s.  An  attachment  to  a 
lock  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  key  by  an 
outsider. 

key-file,  s.  A  flat  file  having  a  constant 
thickness,  and  used  in  filing  the  ward-notches 
in  keys. 

key  grooving  machine,  ». 

Metal-working:  A  machine  for  slotting  the 
centre-holes  of  wheels  to  make  a  groove  for 
the  key,  which  fastens  the  wheel  to  its  shaft, 
so  that  it  may  not  turn  thereon.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  planing-machine,  which  grew 
out  of  the  slide-rest. 

key -guard,  s.  A  shield  which  shuts 
down  over  a  lock-key  to  prevent  its  being 
pushed  out  of  the  lock  from  the  outside.  A 
slotted  escutcheon  on  the  plate  shuts  over  a 
flattened  portion  of  the  key-shank  to  prevent 
its  being  turned  by  an  outsider.  A  pawl  acts 
as  a  detent  for  the  escutcheon. 

key-model,  s.  A  mode  of  modelling 
vessels  by  shaping  boards  according  to  the 
horizontal  lines,  and  laying  them  upon  one 
another  horizontally. 


key-note,  s. 

1.  Literally  : 

Music :  The  note  which,  according  to  the 
signature,  forms  the  starting  point  of  the 
scale  ;  the  tonic ;  the  doh.  [KEY,  s.,  II.  4  (6).] 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  a  key  or  clue  to 
anything  ;  a  key  ;  a  guide. 

"  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  In 
thus  striking  properly  at  the  commencement,  th» 
key-note,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  thU 
oration. ''-Blair:  Work*,  vol.  ii.,  lect.  31. 

key-pattern,  s.  An  ornamental  band  or 
border,  of  Ionic  origin,  bearing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  wards  of  a  key. 

key-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  of  a  lock  in 
which  a  key  is  turned. 

key -screw,  s.  A  lever,  wrench,  or 
spanner,  for  turning  screws. 

key-seat,  s.  The  groove  in  a  wheel  and 
shaft  to  receive  the  key  which  secures  them 
together. 

Key-seat  cutter:  A  machine  for  cutting 
grooves  for  keys  in  the  centre-holes  of  pulley* 
and  gear-wheels. 

key-tone,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  KEY-NOTE  (q.v.). 
key-valve,  s. 

Music  :  The  pad  or  valve  plug  which  close* 
an  aperture  in  a  wind-instrument.  The  \  Uve 
being  retracted  the  wind  passes  through,  and 
the  note  is  sounded.  Valves  are  applied  to 
the  openings  in  the  reed-board  of  a  ree^l  or 
organ,  melodeon,  accordeon,  or  concertina ; 
on  the  faces  of  the  keys  of  flutes,  clarinets, 
flageolets,  cornets,  bugles,  &c. 

key-way,  key-bed,  s.  A  slot  in  the 
round  hole  of  a  wheel  for  the  reception  of  the 
key,  whereby  the  wheel  is  fastened  to  the 
shaft,  which  has  a  corresponding  slot. 

key,  v.t.  [KEY  (3),  «.]  To  fasten  with  a  key 
or  wedge- shaped  piece  of  wood ;  to  secure 
firmly.  , 

key  (4),  s.  [Manx  kiare-as-feed  =  twenty-four.] 
One  of  the  twenty-four  Commoners,  or  House 
of  Keys,  composing  the  Lower  House  in  the 
Parliament  or  Court  of  Tynwald  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  the  Upper  House  consisting  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Council. 

key  (5),  i.  |j3p.  cayo.]  An  islet  near  the  coast; 
a  range  or  rift  of  rocks  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  Key  West,  one  of  the  Florida 
keyi. 

key  age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [QUAYAGE.] 

keyed,  o.    [Eng.  key  (3) ;  -ed.} 

1.  Furnished  with  a  key  or  keys  :  as,  a  keyed 
instrument. 

*  2.  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune. 
keyed-bugle,  «. 

Music :  A  Kent  bugle  (q.v.). 

keyed-dado,  s. 

Arch. :  A  dado  which  is  secured  from  warp- 
ing by  having  bars  of  wood  grooved  into  it 
across  the  grain  at  the  back. 

keyed  harmonica,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  in  which  plates  of 
glass  are  struck  by  keys. 

key  -hole,  s.     [Eng.  key  (3),  and  hole.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  ajwrture  or  perforation 
in  a  door  or  lock  to  admit  the  key. 

"Make doom  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit.  and  It  will 
out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the 
keyhole."— ShaJcetp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  iT.  1. 

2.  Carp. :  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams, 
intended  to  be  keyed  together,  to  admit  the 
key. 

keyhole-limpet,  *.    [FISSURELLA.] 
keyhole-saw,  s.    Along,  narrow,  sV-nder 
saw,  used  for  cutting  out  sharp  curves,  aj  foj 
keyholes. 
key  -less,  a.    [Bug;  key;  4u».] 

*  1.  Unlocked. 

2.  Wound  without  a  key.    (Used  of  a  clock 
or  watch.) 
keyless-watch,  s.   Astem-winder(q.v.)« 

Key'-ser,  *.    (See  the  compound.) 

Keyser's  pill,  s. 

Phar.  :  A  medicine,  of  which  the  active  In- 
gredient is  acetate  of  mercury. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.    pot, 
or,  wore,  wglt,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    o.a  =  k-*> 


Keystone— kick 
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key'-Btone,  s.     [Eng.  key  (3),  and  s<n;i«.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  .Ft?. .'  The  crowning  point ;  the  top. 

"The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 
Though  fallen,  looks  proudly  en  that  hill." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

1L  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :   The  central  voussoir  at  the 
vertex  of  an  arch.    The  row  or  course  of  said 


KEYSTONE. 

atones  along  the  crown  of  an  arch  is  the  key- 
course. 

2.  Chroma-lithography  :  The  stone  on  which 
a  general  outline  of  the  picture  is  drawn  or 
photo-lithographed.  Its  object  is  to  furnish 
a  guide  for  the  production  of  the  work  upon 
the  several  colour-stones.  Transfers  from 
the  keystones  in  common  printing-inks,  more 
properly  called  "  offsets"  to  distinguish  them 
from  transfers  from  which  impressions  can  be 
printed,  are  made  upon  as  many  stones  as 
there  are  colours  required.  The  outlines  thus 
obtained  are  identical  in  form  and  size,  and 
when,  by  means  of  the  crayon  or  fluid  litho- 
ink — with  subsequent  etching — certain  por- 
tions of  each  are  given  the  power  of  printing, 
the  superiinposition  of  impressions  from  all 
upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  each  being 

Srinted  with  its  proper  colour,  will  give  the 
esired  result  in  perfect  register.  The  key- 
Stone  may  be  one  of  those  used  in  printing, 
but  in  the  higher  class  of  work  it  is  an  outline 
merely,  used  to  aid  the  artists  in  the  manner 
described. 

Keystone-State,  *.  A  name  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

K.G.    An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
khair,        [Hind.]    (See,  the  compound.) 
khair  tree,  -•. 

Bot. :  Acacia  Catechu,  a  small  armed  tree, 
With  white  flowers,  in  long  axillary  spikes, 
growing  in  Western  India,  &c. 

kha'-ki,  5.     [Various  Hindoo  languages.] 

1.  Petrol.  £  Dyeing:  An  earthy  or  gray  clay 
colour,  now  largely  used  to  dye  the  uniform 
of  Indian  soldiers  and  sepoys. 

2.  Brahminism :    A    sect    of   Vishnuvites, 
founded   by  Kil,  a  disciple  of  Krishna   Das. 
They  are  called  khaki,  because  they  apply 
the  ashes  of   cowdung   to  their  dress   and 
persons.    (Prof.  Watt.) 

kha  liff,  s.  -fCALipiL] 

khal'-sa,  s.  [Hind.  =  pure,  unmixed.]  A 
governmental  office  for  the  transaction  of 
revenue  business. 

f  Exchequer  khalsa  lands:  Lands  *he  revenue 
of  which  is  paid  into  the  Indian  exchequer. 
{A  ng  to- 1  nd  ian. ) 

kham  sin,  s.    [KAMSIN.] 

khan  (1),  «.  [Turk.  <fe  Tartar.]  An  Asiatic 
governor ;  a  king,  a  prince,  a  chief. 

khan  (2),  s.  [Pers.  =  a  house,  a  tent.]  An 
inn,  a  caravanseray  :  of  these  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  where 
lodging  is  provided  free ;  the  other  for  traders, 
where  a  small  charge  is  made,  and  a  toll  or 
duty  charged  on  goods  sold  therein. 

khan -ate,  s.  [Eng.  khan(l);  -ate.]  The  dis- 
trict or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

khas,  Irrmju?,  a.  [Hind.  &  Arab,  khase  =  (1) 
pure,  unmixed,  fine,  excellent ;  (2)  private.] 
(See  etym.  &  compound.) 


khas  lands,  khass  revenues,  s.  pi. 

Revenues  raised  directly  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  not  through  the  agency  of  zemindars. 
(Bengal.) 

khay'-a,  *•    fA  West  African  word.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cedrelacese  (q.v.).  The 
bark  of  Khaya  seneguleiisis,  a  splendid  tree, 
from  80  to  100  feet  high,  is  a  common  febri- 
fuge near  the  Gambia  ;  the  wood  is  like  ma- 
hogany. 

khe  di  ve,  *.  [Turk.]  The  official  title  of  the 
Pasha  or  Governor  of  Egypt ;  it  implies  a  rank 
superior  to  a  prince  or  viceroy,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  an  independent  monarch.  The  title 
was  revived  by  the  Sultan  and  conferred  upon 
'  Ismael  I.  on  May  14,  186T. 

t  khe-di'-vi-al,  a.  [Eng.  khedive;  -al]  Of 
or  pertaining  "to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

khed-i'-vi  ate,  ».  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  Khedive. 

khe  lat ,  khe  laut ,  khi  laut ,  s.  [Hind. 
&  Arab,  khalat,  khila.]  A  dress  or  robe  con- 
ferred as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Such  dresses 
are  sometimes  given  by  the  civil  authorities 
to  those  dignitaries  who  have  been  conspicu- 
ously loyal,  and  by  the  bridegroom's  party  at 
a  marriage  ceremony  to  the  bride's  father, 
mother,  and  sister.  (Ja/ur  Shurreef,  &c.) 

khen'-na,  s.  [Arab,  alkenna.]  A  Persian  dye 
for  the  Hair,  used  in  Constantinople. 

kheu,  s.    [A  Munipoor  word.] 

Bnt. :  Melanorrhasa  usitata,  a  fine  tree,  fur- 
nishing a  varnish.  It  grows  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  Burmah,  &c. 

khitmut  gar,  khid  miit  gar,  s.  [Hind.] 
A  waiter  at  table  ;  an  under-butler. 

khod-jas,  s.  pi.  [Pers.  khavadje  —  a  singer  or 
reader.] 

In  Turkey:  Professors  or  teachers  who  in- 
struct the  softas,  or  law  and  theological  stu- 
dents, in  the  medresses,  or  secondary  schools, 
attached  to  the  mosques.  When  a  softa  passes 
a  successful  examination,  which  entitles  him 
to  the  title  of  Khodja,  he  generally  devotes 
himself  for  some  years  to  teaching.  After 
this  he  stands  a  second  examination,  and,  if 
he  pass  it,  obtains  the  title  of  Ulema  or  Doctor 
in  Theology. 

khonds,  s.  pi.    [Native  name.] 

Geog.,  <tc. :  An  Indian  aboriginal  tribe 
living  in  the  jungles  and  hills  skirting  Orissa 
on  the  west.  [INFANTICIDE,  SACRIFICE.] 

khoot  bah,  khut  -bah,  s.  [Arab,  khutbat, 
kh/jttbah.  ]' 

Muham . :  An  oration  delivered  every  Friday 
after  the  forenoon  service  in  the  principal 
Muhammadan  mosques,  in  which  the  speaker 
praises  God,  blesses  Muhammad,  and  prays 
for  the  sultan  or  king.  In  former  times  it 
was  generally  pronounced  by  the  reigning 
khalif  or  the  heir  apparent,  but  that  custom 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  (Catafago.) 

khur,  s.    [DziooETAi.] 

khus,  s.     [Mahratta,  &c.] 

Bot. :  Anatlierum  (Andropogon)  mnricatvm, 

•  an  Indian  grass,  the  fragrant  roots  of  which 
are  used  for  making  "tatties,"  covers  for 
palanquin-tops,  and  in  the  Deccan  for  thatch- 
ing bungalows. 

khus  khus,  s.  A  fragrant  attar  obtained 
from  the  khus  (q.v.). 

Khus-khus  tat:  A  mat  or  basket-like  net- 
work made  of  the  khus,  used  in  dry  weather 
in  cooling  an  Indian  bungalow.  There  blows 
in  Central  India  in  April,  May,  and  part  of 
June  aii  intensely  hot  dry  wind.  When  it 
sets  in,  Anglo-Indians  take  out  the  window- 
frames  and  open  their  doors,  closing  the  gaps 
thus  made  with  khus-khus  tats.  A  native 
with  a  shovel,  from  time  to  time,  takes  up 
water  from  a  pail  and  throws  it  at  the  khus- 
khus  tat,  most  of  the  interstices  of  which  are 
now  closed  with  drops  of  water.  As  the 
tWrsty  wind  enters  the  house  through  the 
drops,  it  takes  up  so  much  moisture  as  to 
become  cool  and  agreeable.  When  at  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
saturated  with  moisture,  it  no  longer  evapo- 
rates the  drops,  and  the  khus-khus  tats  are 
taken  down. 


kl-a-boV-ca,  ky-a-bod-ca,  «.  [Nativ» 
word.]  [AMBOYNA-WOOD.] 

ki'-ang,  s.    [DCIGGETAI.] 

kib-ble,  klb'-bal,  *.    [Corn,  kibel.] 

Mining :  A  strong  iron  kettle  with  a  bail, 
made  of  t-inch  sheet-iron,  riveted,  and  used 
as  a  bucket  in  raising  ore  from  a  mine. 

kibble  chain,  s.  The  chain  by  which 
the  kibble  is  drawn  up  from  a  mine. 

kibble-filler,  «. 

Mining :  The  man  who  fills  the  kibble  and 
sends  the  ore  up  to  the  surface. 

kib'-ble,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cut,  to 
bruise. 

kib  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  kiVbUe),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  kibbles  or  cuts  :  specif.,  a 
machine  for  cutting  beans  and  peas  for  cattle. 

kib'  blirig,  3.    [KiBLiNo.] 

kib  deT-6-phane,  s.  [Or.  ICI/B^XO*  (kibdeloA 
—  false,  deceptive,  and  $aiVo/iai  (phainomai) 
=  to  appear.  Named  by  Kobell.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ilmenite  (q.v.),  from 
Gastein,  Salzburg ;  said  to  contain  as  much 
as  59  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  titanium.  Regarded 
by  Kobell  and  named  by  him  as  a  distinct 
species. 

kibe,  *  kybe,  s.  [Wei.  cibwst  =  a  chilblain, 
a  kibe.]  A  chap ;  a  crack  in  the  flesh  occa* 
sioned  by  cold  ;  an  ulcerated  chilblain. 

"  Devices  quaint  and  frolics  ever  new 
Tread  on  each  other's  kiba." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold.  1.  «T. 

kibed,  *  kybede,  «.  [Eng.  kib(e);  -ed.\ 
Affected  with  kibes  ;  chapped  ;  cracked  with 
cold. 

"  Scabs,  chilblains,  and  kiVd  heels." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Martial  Maid.  11. 1. 

kib  -it-ka,  s.    [Russ.] 

1.  A  Russian  vehicle.  The  kibitka  is  of 
various  sizes,  and  may  be  either  completely 
covered,  entirely  open,  or  provided  with  a 
hood  behind.  It  is  wheeled,  but  in  snowy 
weather  is  mounted  on  a  single  pair  of  long 


runners,  and,  to  prevent  upsetting,  is  pro- 
vided'  with  a  guard-frame,  which,  starting 
from  the  body  of  the  _;leigh  ill  front,  spreads 
out  some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
sides  at  the  rear.  As  soon  as  the  kibitka  tips, 
tins  framework  touches  the  ground,  and  must 
break  before  the  vehicle  can  capsize. 

2.  A  tent  used  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
Kirghiz  Tartars.  It  consists  of  twelve  stakes 
set  up  in  a  circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  cloth  made  of  sheep's 
wool. 

kib'-lah,  s.    [KEBLAH.] 

kib  -lingv  *•  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Parts  of  a 
small  fish  used  by  fishermen  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  as  bait. 

»kfl>-tf,*kyb'-ft  a.  [Eng.  fci&(«);  -y.)  Af- 
fected with  kibes  or  chilblains  ;  kibed. 

"  He  halteth  often  that  hath  a  kyby  hele." 

Skelton  :  Crovne  of  LaurtU.  H* 

*  kichel,  ».  [A.8.  cicel  =  a  morsel.]  A  little 
cake. 

kick,  *  kik-en,  *  kicke,  v.t.  &  i.    [WeL 
eicio ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  celg  =  to  kick ;  ceigead\ 
=  the  act  of  kicking.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  with  the  foot. 

"  If  he  were  not  ktrk'd  to  the  church  o'  th'  wedding 
day."— Beaum.  t  Flct. :  Jfict  Valour,  i. 

2.  To  strike  in  recoil :  as,  The  gun  kicked 
him. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jofrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  511  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-cum,  -tian  =  siian.    -tion.  -sion=  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  a  shus.    -ble.  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  doL 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  out  with  the  feet  ;  to  thrust  or 
throw  out  the  feet. 

"  And  smut,  Mill  bit,  and  kvkt,  and  scracht,  and  rent." 
Sinmer:  F.  Q..  II.  it.  6. 

2.  To  strike  the  shoulder  in  recoiling  :  as, 
The  gun  Icicle. 

3.  To   manifest    contempt   or   scorn  ;    to 
mock. 

"  Our  (polls  he  kicked  at  ; 
And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  a*  they  wen 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world." 

Shakeip.  :  Coriolamu,  ii.  S. 

4.  To  resist  ;   to  manifest  opposition  ;   to 
contend. 

"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  prick*."— 
Arti  ix.  5. 

H  1.  To  kick  of: 

Football  :  To  give  the  ball  the  first  kick  in 
the  game. 

2.  To  kick  the  beam:  To  fly  up  and  strike 
the  beam,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance  : 
hence,  to  be  found  wanting. 
'    3.  To  kick  the  bucket:  To  die.    (Slang.) 

4.  To  kick  tip  a  row:  To  make  a  disturb- 
ance. 

kick,  s.    [KICK,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  act  of  kicking  ;  a  blow  with  the  foot. 

"  Gave  him  two  or  three  lusty  kick*  on  the  §e*t  of 
honour."—  Burke  :  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

t  2.  One  who  kicks  ;  a  kicker. 
1    3.  The  right  or  turn  of  kicking  the  ball  in 
football. 

4.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  when  fired. 

5.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  a  pocket 
knife,    to   prevent    tho    blade    striking   the 
vpring  when  closed. 

*  6.  The  fashion. 

7.  A  sixpence.    (Slang.) 

II.  Brickmaking  :  The  piece  of  wood  fas- 
tened to  the  upper  side  of  a  stock-board  to 
make  a  depression  in  the  lower  face  of  the 
brick  as  moulded. 

H  A  kick  off:  The  first  kick  in  the  game  of 
footbalL 

*  kick'-a-ble,  'a.     [Eng.  kick;   -able.]     Ca- 
J  pable  of  or  deserving  to  be  kicked.    (G.  Eliot  : 

Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xii.) 

"klck-ee',  *.  [Eng.  kick;  -ee.]  One  who  is 
kicked. 

klck-er,  «.  [Eng.  kick;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  kicks. 

"  He  would  not  want  kickert  enow  then."—  Beaum.  A 
I       flet.  :  Nice  Valour,  i. 

•kick'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  kick;   -ish.]    Inclined 
i    to  kick.     (Lit.  £  Fig.) 

'      "la    MaJBstas    Imperil   grown   so    kickltM"—Xat. 
Ward  :  Simpt*  Cobltr,  p.  64. 

kick  shaws,  *  kick  shosc,  *  kic  'Shoes, 

s.  pi.     [Fr.   quelque  chose  =  something,  from 

*  Lat  qualis  =  of  what  kind,  and  causa  =  a 
cause,  a  thing.} 

L  Something  fantastical  ;  something  that 
has  no  particular  name. 

I  <  "AnyprettyliUletiiiyttcte&aw.tellWllliamcook." 
—Shakeip.  :  2  Henry  /I'.,  v.  1. 

2.  Light,  unsubstantial  dishes  in  cooking. 

"  Look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely, 
and  what  new  kickshnwt  ami  delicate  made  things.  '— 
Btaum.  i  Flet.  :  Elder  Brother,  Hi.  L 

*ldck>  -Shoe,  s.  [Eng.  kick,  and  shoe.]  A 
dancer,  a  caperer,  a  buffoon. 

*  kick  sy-  wlck-sey,  s.  &  o.    [A  word  of  no 
etymology.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Used  as  a  ludicrous  term  of 
endearment  for  a  wife. 

"  He  wean  his  houour  in  a  box.  unseen, 
i        That  hugs  hia  kickiy  wickiey  here  at  home." 

Shtikctp.  •  AIT  i  Well  That  Knot  Well,  li.  S. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Fantastic,  restless. 

^  Brewer  considers  the  word  to  have  been 
from  kicksy-winsy  =  a  horse  that  kick*  and 
winces  in  impatience. 

kick  -iip,  i.    [Eng.  kick,  and  up.] 

1.  A  row,  a  disturbance,  a  bother. 

2.  The  water-thrush,  from  its  habit  of  jerk- 
ing its  tail  like  the  wagtail.    (Jamaica.) 

kick'-y-wick-y,  s.    [KICKS  YWICKSY.) 

kld(l),  *kyd,  s.  &  o.  [Dan.  kid;  Sw.  kid, 
kidling  ;  feel,  kidh,  kidhlingr  ;  O.  H.  Qer. 
kizzi;  M.  H.  Ger.  4  Ger.  kilze.} 


kick— kidney 

A.  As  substantive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  young  of  the  goat. 

"  And  where  of  late  the  kid*  had  cropp'd  the  grass, 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  p.ace." 

ttri/den  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorfjfujici  i. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  or  of 
other  animals  in  imitation  of  it. 

3.  (PI.) :  Gloves  made  of  kid  leather. 

IL  Fig. :  A  young  child  ;  an  infant.  (Slang.) 

"A  fig  for  being  drowned  if  the  kid  is  Urowned."— 
Reade :  1ft  Jfeter  Too  Late  To  JJend,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  leather  from  the  skin 
of  the  kid,  or  of  leather  made  to  imitate  it : 
as,  kid  gloves. 

*  kid-fox,  s.    A  young  fox. 

"  We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  8. 

*  kid  (2),  s.    [Wei.  cidys  =  faggots.]    A  faggot ; 
a  bundle  of  heath  or  furze  ;  specif.,  a  bundle 
of  bushes  or  sticks  planted  on  a  beach  to  stop 
shingle  or  gather  sand,  to  act  as  a  groyne. 

kid  (3),  s.    [Prob.  a  variant  of  kit  (q.v.).] 

Naut. :  A  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel,  in 
which  sailors  receive  their  food.  (J.  F.  Cooper : 
Miles  Wallingford,  ch.  iii.) 

kid  (1),  v.t,  &  i.    [KID  (i),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear,  as  a  goat. 
2.  To  impose  upon,  to  deceive.     (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bear  young,  as  a  goat. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive.    (Slang.) 

kid  (2),  v.  t.  [KiD  (2), ».]  To  form  into  a  bundle, 
as  faggots. 

kid  (3),  v.t.  [A. 8.  cudh,  pa.  par.  of  cunnan  = 
to  know.]  To  make  known  ;  to  show,  to  dis- 
cover, to  disclose. 

*  kid,  *  kidde,  pa.  par.    [Kio  (3),  v.] 

kid'-ang,  s.    [Javanese  (?).] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  MUNTJAC  (q.v.). 

*  kid'-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
kid  (2),  v.]     An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance 
its  price. 

kid  -der-min-ster,  *.  [See  def.]  A  carpet 
so  called  from  being  made  somewhat  exten- 
sively at  the  town  of  that  name  in  England. 
The  carpet  is  also  known  as  Scotch  for  a 
similar  reason.  Another  of  its  names,  ingrain, 
signifies  that  it  is  made  of  wool  or  worsted 
dyed  in  the  grain  ;  that  is,  before  manufac- 
ture. Its  names  two-ply  or  three-ply  indicate 
the  number  of  webs  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  fabric.  It  is  composed  of  two  webs, 
each  consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof; 
the  two  are  interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce 
the  figure,  one  part  being  above  and  the  other 
below.  When  differenl  colours  are  used,  the 
pattern  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides,  but 
the  colours  reversed. 

kid'-dle,  s.  [Arm.  kidel  =  a  net  at  the  mouth 
of  a  stream.]  A  weir  or  fish-trap  formed  of 
wicker  or  basketwork. 

kid'-dow,  s.  [Corn,  kiddaw.]  The  common 
Guillemot,  Uria  troile.  [GUILLEMOT.] 

kid  dy,  s.  [Eng.,  a  dimin.  of  Kid  (1),  s.]  A 
little  kid. 

kiddy-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  goats'  or 
sheeps' flesh. 

*  kid  ling,  s.     [Eng.  kid  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-liny.]    A  young  kid. 

"  Mouutaines,  where  the  wanton  kidling  dallyes." 
Brovme :  Britannia' t  Poutora.lt,  bk.  ii.,  a.  L 

kid' -nap,   v.t.     [Eng.  kid  (I),  s.  =a  kid,  a 

child  ;  nap,  from  Dan.  nappe ;  Sw.  nappa  = 
to  catch,  to  snatch.]  To  steal  and  carry  off 
by  force,  as  a  child  or  other  human  being  ;  to 
seize  and  forcibly  take  away,  as  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  into  slavery  ;  to  abduct. 
"  He  had  been  long  a  wanderer  and  nn  exile,  in  con* 

slant  peril   of  being  kidnapped."— Macaulav  :    Silt. 

Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

kid'-H&p-per,  *.  [Eng.  kidnap;  -er.]  One 
who  kidnaps  ;  a  inan-stealer. 

"  Then  said  the  giant,  Thou  practisest  the  craft  of  a 
kidnapper."—  Bunt/an  :  Pilgrim  t  Progretl,  it 

kid'-nap-ping,  pr-  ?*"•.,  a.,  &  s.    [KIDNAP.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  forcibly  abducting 
or  stealing  human  beings  ;  man-stealing, 
child-stealing. 

"The  other  offence,  kidnapping,  being  the  forcible 
abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  wuman,  or  child 
from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another,  was  capital  by  the  Jewish  law.  So  likewise 
iu  the  civil  law,  plagium,  was  punished  with  death. 
With  us  it  was  punished  with  flue,  imprisonment,  and 
pillory.  The  offence  of  child-stealing  is  now,  however, 
provided  for  by  the  statute  24  A  26  Viet.,  c.  100,  B.  5«, 
which  makes  it  a  felony,  for  which  penal  servitude  for 
•even  years  may  be  imposed."— Blackttont :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  cb.  IS. 

kid'-ney,  *  kid  neer,  *  kid-nere,  s.    [A 

corrupt,  of  kidneer,  or  kidnere,  where  kid  = 
belly,  womb,  from  Icel.  kvidhr,  Sw.qved,  A.S. 
ewidh,  Goth,  kwithus,  and  neer,  or  nere  =  a 
kidney;  Icel.  nyra;  Dan.  nyre;  8w.  njitre; 
Dut.  nier ;  Ger.  niere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  kidney  in  ahape 
or  appearance  :  *•,  a  kidneg  potato. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Sort,  kind,  fashion. 

"Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kUfuy  ;  think  of  that* 

Shakttp.  :  Merry  Wivet  of  Wtndtor.  iii.  6. 

*  (2)  A  waiter. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  secreting  organs  of  the  urine, 
two  in  number,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  which  they  approach 
on  their  upper  extremities.    The  kidney  is 
from  four  to  five  inches  long,  about  two  and 
a  half  broad,  somewhat  more  than  one  in 
thickness,  and  from  three  to  five  ounces  in 
weight.     Covered  by  a  layer  of  fat,  they  rest 
on  the  diaphragm,  the  right,  on  account  of 
the  liver,   being  somewhat   lower   than  the 
left.      The  anterior  surfaces  are  convex,  the 
posterior  flat.    Above  the  superior  extremity 
is  the  supra-renal  capsule.    The  concave  bor- 
der turns  outwards  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
convex  inwards  to  the  spine,  and  is  excavated 
by  the  hilut  renalis,  a  fissure  containing  the 
bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
It  is  dense  and  fragile  in  structure,  and  in- 
vested by  a   capsular   membrane  which    is 
easily  torn  from  its  surface.     When  divided 
longitudinally  it  contains  two  structures,  an 
external  and  vascular,  the  cortical,  and  an 
internal  and  tubular,  the  medullary  substance. 
The  cones  or  pyramids  of  the  tubular  portions 
are  formed  by  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  in  the 
cortical  substance  are  found  the  corpora  Mal~ 
pighiana,  a  mass   of   minute,   red,  globular 
bodies.     The  ureter  is  the  excretory  duct  of 
the  kidney.    In  the  interior  of  the  kidney 
are  three  cavities,  forming  together  the  infun- 
dibula.    The  embryonic  and  total  kidney  is 
composed  of  lobules. 

2.  Pathol. :   Many  diseases  may  affect  th/» 
kidneys,    as   inflammation,    cancer,    drops/ 
gout,  tubercle,  amyloid  or  other  degeneration 
the  presence  of  entozoa,  hydatids,  &c. 

kidney-bean,  *. 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Phaseolus.  The  common 
kidney-bean  is  Phaseolus  vulgarit;  the  scarlet 
kidney-bean,  the  scarlet  running  kidney-bean, 
or  scarlet  runner,  is  Phaseolvsmultiflurus ;  its 
roots  are  narcotic,  as  are  those  of  the  royal 
kidney-bean,  P.  radiatus ;  and  the  under- 
ground kidney-bean  is  Arachis  hypogcea. 

Kidney-bean-tree : 

Hot. :  Wistaria  frutescens,  a  papilionaceous 
plant  of  the  suborder  Viereae.  It  is  a  climbing 
shrub  with  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers. 

kidney-cotton,  «.  A  South  American 
cotton,  the  gossypium  religiosum,  long  stapled, 
and  with  Mark  seeds  massed  in  kidney  shape, 
tight  or  ten  together. 

kidney-form,   kidney -shaped,   a. 

Having  the  shape  of  a  kidney ;  crescent-shaped, 
with  the  extremities  rounded  into  lobes. 

Kidney-shaped  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  reniform  leaf ;  a  leaf  of  the  shape 
described  above. 

kidney-link,  s. 

Harness :  A  coupling  for  the  harness  below 
the  collar. 

*  kidney  lipt,  a.    Hare-lipped. 

kidney-potato,  s.  A  variety  of  potato 
resembling  a  kidney  in  shape. 

kidney  vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Anthyllis  (q.v.). 


fate,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fail;  try.  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e;  ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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kid   ney- wort,  s.     [Bug.  kidney,  and  wort.] 

Hot.  :  (1)  Umbilicus  pendulinus,  a  plant  of 
the  family  Crassulacea?,  or  Houseleeks,  (2) 
Saxi/raga  stellaris. 

kid'-nlp-pers,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  kid  (2),  and  nip- 
pers.] 

Gun-found. :  Nippers  used  in  gun-moulding 
for  bringing  the  hoops  taut  around  the  mould. 

kle-kie,  s.    [Maori.] 

Bot.  .-The  native  name  of  Freycinetia  Banksii, 
one  of  the  Pandanacese  eaten  in  New  Zealand. 

klel  mey  er  a,  s.  [Named  after  C.  F.  D. 
Kielmeyer,  a  great  patron  of  botany.] 
'  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tenistromiacese.  It  con- 
sists of  resinous  Brazilian  shrubs  or  small 
trees.  The  leaves  of  Kielmeyera  speciosa, 
which  contain  much  mucilage,  are  used  in 
Brazil  for  fomentations. 

kier.  .-.    [KEiu.J 

kie  sel'  guhr,  ».  [0.]  Same  as  infusorial 
silica. 

klcs'-er-itc,  s.  [Named  by  Richardt  in 
IStil,  after  Mr.  Kieser,  President  of  the  Jena 
Academy  ;  suff.  -ite  (.Min..).] 

Min.  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  the  formula  MgOSO3  +  HO.  Crystalliza- 
tion oithorhoinliie ;  occurs  also  massive. 
Colour,  white  to  yellowish  ;  soluble  in  water. 
Found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurth,  Prussia. 

kleve,  s.     [Kr.Kvi:.] 

Idf-fe-kJll,  kef -fe-kflL,  s.  [Pers.  fce/  = 
foam,  scum,  and  gil  =  clay.]  A  species  of  clay  ; 
meerschaum. 

*kike,  v.t.    [KICK,  v.] 

kl  ke-kun-e  ma-lo',  s.  [An  American  In- 
dian word.]  A  most  beautiful  varnish,  like 
copal,  but  whiter  and  more  transparent.  It 
is  brought  from  America.  (Ogilvie.) 

kil,  s.  [Celt,  from  Lat.  cello,  =  a  cell.]  A 
common  element  in  Celtic  place-names,  and" 
signifying  church,  cell,  or  burying-place  :  as, 
Kilkenny,  ColumbfcU,  Ac. 

kfl-brick'-en-ite,    s.      [Named   by  Apjohn 
after  its  locality  Kibricken,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  GEOCRONITE  (q.v.). 

kll- der   kin,  kin    der  -kin,  *  kyl   der- 

kin,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Dut.  kindeken,  lit.  = 
little  child,  from  kind  =  &  child,  and  dimin. 
sutf.  -ken  (=  Eng.  -kin,  Ger.  -clien.]  A  liquid 
measure  containing  the  uighth  part  of  a  hogs- 
heud,  or  eighteen  gallons. 

"  Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung. hole  of  pur- 
pose, "-flaeon:  Hat.  Hilt.,  j  46. 

kil   erg,  s.     [Gr.  x^'<>'  (chilioi)  =  1,000,  and 
Eiife'.  erg  (q.v.).] 
Physics  :  A  thousand  ei-gs. 
"  The  gramme-centimetre  is  rather  lew  than  th« 
kllery,    being  about  U80  ergo."—  Brit.  Auoc.  Kefi.  fur 
1873,  p.  244. 

Kil-ken  ny,  s.    [See  def.) 

Geog.  :  A  county  and  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland. 

Kilkenny-coal,  s.    Anthracite  (q.v.) 
kill,  s.    i KH..N.J 

kill , '  kil Ic,  *  kill  en,  •  cull  en.  *  kull-en, 
*  kyUe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  kolla  —  to  hit  on  the 
head,  from  kollr  =  the  top,  the  head  ;  cogn. 
with  Norw.  kylla  =  to  poll,  from  koll  —  the 
head  ;  Dnt.  kullen  =  to  knock  down  ;  kol  —  a 
knock  on  the  head.  (Skeat.)  By  others  re- 
garded as  a  variant  of  quell  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to 
•lay.  (Said  of  an  agent.) 

"  Princes  were  privileged  to  kill. 
And  numbers  sancti.ied  the  crime." 

Pnr:eia  :  Death.  CM. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable ; 
to  destroy  the  life  of.    (Said  of  a  cause  or  in- 
strument.) 

"The  medicines,  if  they  were  used  inwards,  would 
all  those  that  use  them."-  Bacon. 

3.  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  active  qualities  ; 
to  deaden,  to  quell,  to  still. 

"The  great  rage  is  killnl  in  him." 

SJtaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  T. 

4.  To  pass,  as  time  which  hangs  heavy  on 
one. 

"  Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time." 

Thornton:  Cuttle  of  Indolence,  i.  71 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  death. 


If  To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  :  To  pro- 
duce two  effects  by  one  cause. 

" Thus  he  lilted  two  bird*  vitH  onettntu :  pleased  the 
Emperor  by  giving  him  the  raseuiblance  of  hi»  anue»- 
tor,  and. gave  him  such  a  i«MBlMkUO(  a*  «  >-  not 
scandalou  i  i  i  that  age."-  Hrydcii :  Virt/il.  (LMlic.) 

If  To  7  '.I  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term, 
signifying  t-imply  to  take  away  life  ;  to  murder 
is  to  kill  v/ith  ojien  violence  and  injustice  ;  to 
assassinate  ia  to  murder  by  surprise,  or  by 
means  of  lying  in  wait ;  to  slay  '  to  kill  in 
battle  :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables  ;  to  murder  and  assassinate 
to  men  only  ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but 
sometimes  to  animals  ;  to  slaughter  only  to 
animals  in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  l>e 
applied  to  men  in  the  improper  sense,  when 
they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
number  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them. 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  kill  courtesy,  s.    A  rude  fellow. 

"  Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kiU-courte*y." 
Shaketp. :  ilidtummtr  Nighc'i  Dream,  U.  S. 

*  kill  cow,  s.    A  butcher. 

*  kill-time,  s.    A  pastime. 
kill,  s.    [KILL,  v.]    The  act  of  killing. 

"  Keeping  possession,  had  won  well  when  he  finished 
the  spin  with  a  good  kill."— Field,  Jap  28,  1882. 

kill  a-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  The  governor  of  a 
fort."  (Indian.) 

kil  las,  s.    [Corn.] 

Mining ;  The  clay-slate  in  which  the  ores  of 
copper  and  tin  are  found  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a 
coarse  argillaceous  schist,  penetrated  by  gra- 
nite veins,  which  at  the  point  of  junction  con- 
vert it  into  hornblende  schist. 

kilT  dee,  kill-deer,  s.    [From  the  cry  of  the 

bird.] 

Ornith.  :  jEgialites  (Oxyechus)  vociferus,  a 
bird  akin  to  the  plover.  It  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour  above,  each  feather  tipped  with  brown- 
ish-red. There  is  a  black  ring  round  the  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

kill'  er,  s.  [Eng.  kill;  -tar.}  One  who  kills 
or  deprives  of  life  ;  espec.,  a  slaughterman. 

"  Be  did  sacrifice  to  it,  as  to  a  god.  and  called  it 
Tychou,  as  one  would  say,  happy  killer."— North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  251. 

killer-whale,  s. 

Zool.  :  Orca  gladiator,  one  of  the  Delphinidse 
(Dolphins).  It  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet 
long,  glossy  black  above,  and  white  below, 
with  a.  white  patch  above  the  eye,  and  some- 
times a  grayish  saddle  mark  on  the  back. 
The  mouth  has  eleven  or  twelve  powerful, 
conical,  slightly  recurved  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Its  fierceness  and  voracity  constitute  it  the 
terror  of  the  ocean.  Eschricht  'ook  thirteen 
porpoises  from  the  stomach  of  one,  and  found 
that  it  had  choked  itself  in  swallowing  a  four- 
teenth. Not  merely  seals  and  walruses,  but 
even  huge  sperm  Greenland  whales  dread  its 
attacks.  They  hunt  in  small  packs,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  near  some  of  the  Pacific 
sealing  grounds  ;  they  also  try  to  devour  the 
whales  struck  by  harpoons.  (£>r.  Murie,  in 
CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.) 

*  kill  ease,  *  cul-lis,  *  cou  lisse,  a.    [Fr. 

coulisse  —  a  groove,  a  channel.] 
Architecture: 

1.  A  groove,  a  channel,  a  gutter. 

2.  A  dormer-window. 

t  kill  -herb,  s.    [Eng.  kill,  and  herb.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  BROOMRAPE  (q.v.). 

kjfll  -X-grew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Corn.]  A  Cornish 
local  name  for  the  Chough,  Pyrrhocorox  gro- 
culus. 

kill  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [KILL,  «.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjettive : 

1.  Depriving  of  life. 

2.  Irresistible,   overpowering,    fascinating, 
or  bewitching ;  so  as  to  compel  admiration 
and  notice. 

"  Those  eye*  were  made  so  killing." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  64 

3.  Too  hot  or  strong  to  last ;  exceedingly 
great ;  exhausting  :  as,  a  killing  pace. 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  life 
or  animation. 


klll'-Ing-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  killing;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  killing  manner,  so  as  to  kill. 
"  With  many  wounds  in  unex-:ected  place. 

Which  yet  not  kill,  but  k,,/hi,,l,i  i^rplex." 

JJaveiiaM  :  {iondibert,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iT. 

2.  Fig. :    In   a    fascinating    or   irresistible 
manner  :  as,  To  look  at  one  killingly. 

kil  li  nlte,  s.  [Named  by  Thomson  after  its 
locality,  Killiney  Bay,  Dublin  :  suff.  -itt 
(Jtfiu.).] 

Min. :  Ahydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  potash, 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  Occurs  in  a  granitic 
rock,  in  banded  crystals  with  the  cleavage  of 
spodiunene  (q.v.),  and  doubtless  derived  from 
that  mineral. 

*  kill  -joy,  s.    [Eng.  kill,  and  joy.]    One  who 
or  that  which  causes  pain  or  grief. 

kill  6ck,  «.  A  small  anchor,  or  any  weight 
(as  a  stone)  used  in  anchoring.  (U.  S.) 

kil  -lo-gie,  *.    [KiLN.]    A  furnace  of  a  kiln. 

"  Na,  na,  the  nmckle  chuml&y  in  the  auld  plao* 
reeked  like  a  killoaie  in  his  time."— Svott :  Guy  Man. 
neri.iy,  eh.  vL 

kil  low,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  coUij,  or  collow 
(q.v.).]  (See  extract.) 

"An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour,  and 
doubtless  had  its  name  from  kollow,  by  which  name, 
in  the  north  the  smut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of  chim- 
neys is  called."—  Woodward. 

*  kil   man,  a.     [Eng.  kill  and  man.]     Man- 

killing.' 

"  Cannot  all  these  helps  represse  this  kilman  Hector1* 
Iright?"  Clta^ntan:  Bomer  ;  Odyuey  ir. 

*  kil-man,  s.    [KILN-MA.J.I 

kfln    (71  silent),    *  kill,  *  kilne,   *  kyll, 
*  kylne,  s.  [A.S.  cyln  —  a  drying-house,  from 
Lat.     culina   =   a 
kitchen ;  Icel.  kyl- 
na  ;     Sw.    kiJlna  ; 
Wei.  cyli/n,   cyln  ] 
A  furnace  for  cal- 

,  cining;  as  plaster 
of  Paris  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime  in  its 
shapes  of  marble, 
chalk,  or  limestone 
[LiMEKi  LN]  ;  for 
bilking  articles  of 
clay  in  the  biscuit 
condition,  as  a  bis- 
cuit-kiln [GLAZE- 


KILNS. 


KILN]  ;  for  drying 

malt,  hops,  lumber,  grain,  fruit,  starch,  bis- 
cuit, &c.  ;  for  vitrifying  articles  of  clay,  such 
as  pottery,  porcelain,  bricks.  [PORCELAIN, 
BRICK.] 

"  A  smouldering,  dull,  periwtual  flame. 
As  in  a  kiln  burns  in  my  veins." 

LonyfeUovt :  iiolden  Legend,  i. 

kiln-dried,  pa.  par.  &  a.  Dried  in  s 
kiln. 

kiln-dry,  v.t.    To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  kiln^lry  them."— Mortimer.      ~ 

kiln-hole,  s.  The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a 
kiln. 

"Creep  into  the  kilnhole."—t>iittkeip.:  Merry  Wieet 
Of  Windtor,  iv.  1. 

kiln  man,  kil-man,  i.    A  brick  maker. 

kH'-o-dyne,  s.  [Gr.  x'^">'  (chilioi)  — 1,000, 
and  Eng.  dyne  (q.v.).] 

Weights  £  Measures  :  A  thousand  dynes. 

kil  6  gramme,  kil  6  gram,  s.  [In  Ger. 
kilogmmm,  from  Fr.  kilogramme,  from  lilo-,  iu 
Fr.  compos.  =  a  '.housand  times,  auu  gramme  = 
a  gramme.] 

Weights  and  Measures :  A  French  measure  :>f 
weight  =  1,000  grammes.  A  kilogramme  as  a 
measure  of  mass=  15,432'.'(48"4 gi-ains,  of  «  Inch 
the  new  standard  pound  contains  7,000  A 
kilogramme  weighs  9'81  x  105  dynes  nearly. 
In  measuring  pressure,  a  kilogramme  per 
square  metre  =  98'1  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre nearly  ;  a-  kilogramme  per  square  deci- 
metre =  9'81  x  103  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre nearly  ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  centi- 
metre  =  9'81  x  105  dynes  per  square  centimetre 
nearly  ;  a  kilogramme  per  square  millimetre 
=  9'81  x  107  dynes  ]>er  square  centimetre 
nearly.  (Everett  :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units,  London,  1875.) 

kil  6  gram' -me  tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Fr., 

fromfcito-  =  a  thousand  ;  gramme  =  a  gramme, 
and  mitre.]  In  measuring  work,  a  kilogram- 
metre  =  9'81  x  10'  ergs  nearly.  (Everett:  The 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  London,  1875.) 


bfill,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  slum,      tion,  -sion    shun;  -(ion.  -cion  =  shun,    -tious.  -sious.  -cious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  dftU 
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kilolitre— kindle 


ki-lol'-i  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [In  Ger.  kilo- 
liter,  from  Fr.  kilolitre,  from  kilo-  =  a  thou- 
sand, and  litre.] 

Weights  et  Measures :  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  fluids,  1,000  litres. 

kl-16m  e  tre  (tre  as  ter),  ».  [In  Ger.  kilo- 
meter, from  Fr.  kilometre,  from  kilo-  =  a  thou- 
sand, and  metre.] 

Weights  &  Measures  :  A  French  measure  of 
length  or  distance,  1,000  metres.  It  is  1093'63 
yards,  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 

•klT  6-stere,  s.  [Pref.  kilo-,  and  Gr.  <rr«peo« 
(stereos)  =  a  solid.] 

Weighted;  Measures:  An  old  French  solid 
measure,  containing  1,000  cubic  metres  = 
35316-6  English  cubic  feet. 

kilt,  s.  [KiLT,  v.]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  by 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  considered 
as  their  national  dress. 

Idlt,  v.t.  [Dan.  kilte;  Sw.  dial,  kilta.]  To 
tuck  up,  to  truss  up. 

"  The  wives  maun  kilt  their  coats,  and  wade  into 
the  surf  to  tak  the  fish  ashore."— Scott:  Antiuuary, 
eh.  xxvL 

kilt  ed,  a.  [Bng.  UU ;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
dressed  in  a  kilt ;  plaited  by  kilting. 

kilt' -ing,  s.  [KILT,  v.]  A  term  employed  in 
dressmaking  to  denote  an  arrangement  of  flat 
single  plaits,  or  pleats,  placed  closely  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  double  edge  of  the  plait  on 
the  upper  side  shall  lie  half  over  the  preceding 
one  on  the  inside,  each  showing  about  one 
inch,  and  hiding  one  inch. 

*  kim,  a.    [Wei.  cam.]    Crooked. 

kim-kam,  adv.    Crookedly,  awry,  wrong. 

"  I  heard  my  father  say  that  everything  then  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  mat  in  his  remembrance  all 
went  tint-tarn. "— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  373. 

Hi™,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Kimmeridge 
(q.v.).]  (See  etyin.) 

kim -coal,  s.    [KIMMERIDGE-CLAY.] 

kim  bo,  *  kim  bow,  a.  [Wei.  cam  = 
crooked,  and  Eng.  bow.]  Crooked,  bent,  arched, 
curved. 

"  The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bears-foot  carv'd, 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Eclog.  Hi.  67. 

^[  To  set  or  place  the  arms  akimbo :  To  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips  with  I  he  elbows  projecting 
outwards. 

"  He  observed  them  edging  towards  one  another  to 
whisper,  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms 
akimbo,  to  keep  them  asunder."— Arbnth'-tf :  Hist,  of 
John  Butt. 

*  kim  bo,  *  kem  bo,  v.t.    [KIMBO,  a.]    To 

place  akimbo  ;  to  crook. 

"  He  ketnboed  his  arms."— Riehardum  :  Sir  C.  Orandi- 
ton,  iv.  288. 

kim-I    to    tan'-ta-lite,  s.     [Named  by 
Nordeuskib'ld.      A  supposed  tantalite  from 
Kimito,  Finland.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  IXIOLITE  (q.v.). 

kim  mer,  s.  [CUMMER.]  A  female  ;  a  neigh- 
bouring female  acquaintance  among  the  pea- 
santry ;  a  gossip. 

" '  But  we'll  help  him  to  his  ain,  kimmeri,'  cried 
others;  'and  before  Glossaii  .-all  keep  the  place  of 
Ellangowun,  we'll  howk  him  out  o't  »f  our  nails.'  "— 
Scott :  Ouy  Jfannering,  ch.  IT. 

Kim  -mer  Idge,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Geog. :  A  place  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire. 

Kimmeridge  clay,  *. 

Geol. :  A  thick  bed  of  Upper  Oolitic  clay  or 
bituminous  shale,  occurring  in  Kimmeridge, 
in  the  Isle  of  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  &.c.  It  some- 
times forms  an  impure  coal  several  hundred 
feet  thick.  In  parts  of  Wiltshire  it  resembles 
peat,  aud  may  have  been  derived  in  part  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetables ;  but,  as  its 
chief  fossils  are  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other 
marine  shells,  the  remains  of  vegetables  being 
but  few,  it  may  be  of  animal  origin.  It  under- 
lies the  Portland  Sand.  (Lyell.) 

k£m'-nel,  s.    [KEMELIN.]    A  tub. 

kin  (1),  *  kun,  *  kyn,  *  kynne,  s.  &  a, 
[A.S.  cynn ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  kunni ;  Icel. 
kyn  =  kin,  kindred ;  kynni  =  acquaintance  ; 
Dut.  kinne  =  sex ;  Goth,  kvni  =  kin,  race, 
tribe ;  Lat.  genus  —  a  race  ;  Gr.  ytvos  (genos) 
=  race,  offspring ;  Eng.  kind,  kindred,  and 
king.] 


A.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  Relationship,    consanguinity,    affinity, 
kindred,  common  descent. 

"  You  are  of  kin,  aud  so  a  friend  to  their  persons."— 
Bacon  :  Advice  to  VUliert. 

2.  The  same  generic  class  ;  things  related. 

"  Being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alcaUzate  salts."— 
Boylt. 

3.  A  relation,  a  connection. 

"  He  is  some  kin  to  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

4.  Relations  or  connections  collectively  ; 
kindred  ;  persons  related  or  connected. 

"  They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  aud  rent, 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent" 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  v.  IS. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  same  family,  nature,  or 
kiud  ;  akin. 

"  Those  that  are  kin  to  the  king." 

Hhaketp.  :  ft  Henry  IV.,  11.  1 

kin  (2),  s.    [CHIN.] 

Music  :  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  with 
five  strings,  somewhat  resembling  a  violin.  It 
has  a  sounding-board  and  five  silken  strings  of 
different  sizes. 

-kin,  suf.  [Cf.  Ger.  -chen.]  A  diminutival 
suffix  ;  as  mani&in  =  a  little  man  ;  lamb£in= 
a  little  lamb. 

ki  -na-ki-na,  s.    [QUININE.] 

kin  ate,  s.    [QUINATE.] 

*  km  bote.  s.     fEng.  kin  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 


Old  Law  :  Compensation  for  the  murder  of  a 
kinsman. 

kin'  cob,  kln'-coub,  s.     [Hind,  kimkhwdb.] 

Fabric  :  An  Indian  textile  fabric  of  muslin, 

gauze,   or  silk,    woven  in  various  ways,  and 

sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver. 

It  is  used  for  both  male  and  female  dress. 

kind,  *  kinde,  *  kunde,  a.  &  s.     [A.S. 

cynde,   gecynde   =   natural,    native,  inborn  ; 
cynd,  gecynd  =  nature.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  a  genus 
or  species  ;  natural,  native. 

"  It  becometh  sweeter  than  It  should  be,  and  loscth 
the  kind  taste."—/1.  Holland. 

2.  Having  feelings  or  a  disposition  befitting 
a  common    nature  ;   disposed  to  do  good  to 
others  ;   willing  to  accede  to  the  requests  of 
others,  and  ready  to  assist  them  in  distress  or 
want  ;  sympathetic,  benevolent,  benignant,  gra- 
cious, tender,  humane,  friendly,  affectionate. 

"  Be  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  aud  kind." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  10. 

3.  Proceeding  from   or   characterized    by 
kindness  or  tenderness  of  heart  ;  benevolent, 
gracious  ;  as  a  kind  act,  a  kind  word. 

*  4.  Suitable  for  or  befitting  the  nature  of. 

"  Gabriel  Flats  takes  care  to  distinguish  what  hay 
is  kindest  for  sheep."—  lioyle  :  Worki.  vi.  357. 

*  5.  Keeping  to  nature  ;  natural. 

"  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness." 
Shakeip.  :  Much  Ado  A  bout  Nothing,  1.  L 

*  6.  Not  degenerate  ;  not  corrupt. 

"  What  mightst  thou  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural." 

Shakeip.  :  Henry  V.,  li.    (Chorus.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Nature;  natural  propensity  or  inclination. 

"  As  steel  is  hardest  in  his  kiwle 
Aboue  all  other,  that  men  nude 
Of  metalles."  Ooioer  :  C.  A.    (ProL) 

*  2.  Race,  genus,  generic  class. 

"  As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
Came  summon  d."  Milton  :  P.  £..  Tl.  7*. 

*3.  Relations,  connections,  people  of  the 
same  race. 

"  At  the  last  thei  chaced  out  the  Bretons  so  clene, 
Away  vnto  Wales  ther  kynd  is  I  weue." 

Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  7. 

4.  Sort,  variety,  nature,  description,  style, 
character. 

••  Yt  geathereth  of  all  kyndeiot  fysshes."—  Matt.  xiil. 
(1661.) 

5.  Manner,  way,  fashion,  sort. 

"  Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you." 

Maketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  1.  s. 

T  In  kind  :  In  produce  or  commodities,  as 
opposed  to  money. 

"He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto 
those  that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take  them  in 
kiii'l,  or  compound  for  them."—  Damn  :  Henry  VII. 

IT  Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense  ;  sort  has  been  diverted 
from  its  original  meaning  by  colloquial  use  : 
kind  is  properly  employed  for  animate  objects, 


particularly  for  mankind,  and  improperly  for 
moral  objects  ;  species  is  a  term  used  by  philo- 
sophers, classing  things  according  to  their 
external  or  internal  properties.  Sort  may  be 
used  for  either  kind  or  species;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common 
property  in  the  objects,  but  simple  assem- 
blage, produced  as  it  were  by  sors,  chance. 

kind-spoken,  u.  Spoken  or  said  in  a 
kind  manner  :  as,  a  kind-spoken  word. 

kind-tempered,  a.    Mild,  gentle. 

"To  the  kind-tempered  change  of  night  and  d»y, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round. 
Minutely  faithful."  Thornton  :  Summer,  M. 

*  kind,  *  kynd,  v.t.    [KIND,  a.]    To  beget. 

"  She  yet  forgets,  that  she  of  men  was  kynded." 
Spenter:  F.  <}.,  V.  v.  40. 

kind  er  gart  en,  s.  [Ger.  =  the  children's 
garden.] 

Education  :  A  system  of  education,  for  in- 
fants and  young  children,  devised  by  Frederick 
Frobel  (1782-1852),  by  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Ronge,  it  was  first  carried  out  at 
Hamburg,  in  1849.  In  1851  Madame  Kongo 
established  a  kindergarten  at  Hampstead.  In 
1858,  Ronge  published  a  work  on  the  subject. 
Knowledge  i !  imparted  in  an  attractive  form, 
chiefly  by  simple  object-lessons,  by  toys, 
games,  singing,  and  work — plaiting,  weaving, 
folding,  and  cutting-out  paper.  Corporal 
punishment  is  excluded.  The  chief  merit  of 
Frobel's  method  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
he  makes  education  a  real  drawing-out,  not  a 
mere  imparting  of  instruction,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  his  object  is  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  whole  nature  with  a 
view  to  free  self-development  and  action.  The 
Kindergarten  system  lias  been  widely  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  in  several  cities 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  common  school  system. 
It  has  also  beeu  widely  introduced  in  dieat 
Britain. 

"  The  exercises  .  .  .  can  be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  a 
kindergarten."— B.  Shirreff :  The  Kindergarten  (1880(, 
p.  9. 

kind  heart-ed  (ea  ns  a),  a.    [Eng.  kind, 

'    and  hearted.]    Distinguished  or  characterized 

by  kindness  of  heart ;  tender-hearted,  kind. 

"  He  was  as  honest  and  kindliearted  a  gentleman  as 
any  in  England." — M  icaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

kind  heart  ed  ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eug. 
kindhearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  kindhcarted  ;  kindness  of  heart. 

kin'  die  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  kyndill  =a  candle, 
a  torch.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  on  fire ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to 
light. 

"  When'tbey  had  kindled  a  fyre  in  the  midden  of  the 
palye."— Luke  xxli.  (1661.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions  ;  to  excite 
to  action  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  provoke  ;  to  fire ; 
to  animate  ;  to  heat. 


*2.  To  incite,  to  encourage. 
"Nothing   remains,   but   that    I    kindle  the  boy 
thither."— Shakeip.  :  At  You  Like  It,  i.  L 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  to 
flame. 

"  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shs.lt 
not  be  burnt,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thce."-/j«iuA  xliii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :    To  be  inflamed ;   to  become  ex- 
cited or  stirred  up  to  ac*  ion  ;  to  be  roused ; 
to  grow  warm. 

"  My  pity  kindlet  at  his  woe." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymnt,  xll. 

*  kindle  coal,  *  kindle  fire,  .-•.    A  pro- 
moter or  stirrer-up  of  strife  ;  a  firebrand. 

"In  these  wars  amongst  saints  Satan  is  the  great 
kindle-cnal."— durnall. 

'  kindle -fire,  s.    [KINDLE-COAL.] 

•kin -die  (2),  '  kind  len,  *  kun  die, 
*kynd  lyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [KINDLE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear. 

"  The  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled." 
—Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  ill.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  or  bear  young. 
If  Used  specifically  of  hares  and  rabbits  in 

both  cases. 

*  kin-die,  *  kin-del,  «  kyn  die,  s.  [Bug. 
kind;  dimin.  suff.  -le,  -el.]  A  generation,  a 
brood. 

••  KyndUi  of  edderis."-  Wycliffe :  Luke  111.  7. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit.  here  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wo.l,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae  ce  -e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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kin'-dler,  *.    [Eng.  Tdndl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who   or   that   which 
kindles,  inflames,  or  excites ;  an  iuflamer,  an 
exciter. 

"Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep  ; 
Kindlen  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep." 

day  :  Trivia,  Hi. 

2.  Domestic :  An  attachment  to  a  stove,  by 
which  a  body  of  easily  lit  material  is  brought 
against  the  fuel  in  the  stove  to  kindle  it. 

•kind  less,  a.  [Eng.  kind;  -less.]  Without 
regard  for  ties  of  kindred  ;  without  fellow  or 
parallel ;  unnatural. 

"  Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindleu  villain." 
Khaketp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  4. 

kind  -II  er,  comp.  of  a.    [KINDLY.] 

kindliness,'  [Eng.  kindly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kindly ;  kindly  dis- 
position or  inclination ;  affection,  benevolence. 

"  One  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust."  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vt 

kind  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [KINDLE  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Inflaming ;  becoming  inflamed 
or  excited  ;  becoming  heated ;  heated. 

"  And  surely  he  that  spake  with  kindling  brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire ;  the  act  of 
causing  to  burn ;  the  act  of  inflaming,  heat- 
ing, or  exciting. 

2.  Materials  for  burning,  or  for  commencing 
•  fire. 

"  A  basket  of  kindlings  in  his  baud."— Mitt  Cum- 
tninj :  Lamplighter,  p.  66. 

kindling-coal,  s.  A  piece  of  coal  used 
for  lighting  a  fire. 

•kind-ling,  •  kynd-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  kindle 
(2),  v.]  A  brood,  a  generation. 

11  Kyndlyngis  of  eddria. "  —  \Yi/cl\ffc :  Luke  ili.  7.  (Pur- 
vey.) 

kind  ly,  *  kynde-li,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  kind; 
•ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  According  to  kind  or  nature ;  natural. 

"  That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our 
ose  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  ui  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  them."— Common  Prayer :  Litany. 

2.  Kind,  sympathetic,  tender-hearted,  af- 
fectioiiate,  benevolent,  humane. 

"  And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth, 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

3.  Favorable,     prosperous,    auspicious,    re- 
freshing. 

"  The  like  endeavours  to  renew. 
Should  e'er  :\  kindlier  time  ensue.* 

Wordtworth :  White  Dot  of  Rylttone,  ili 

B.  As  adverb: 

*  1.  By  nature ;  naturally  ;  of  nature. 

"Deceit,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly."  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  5,9M. 

2.  In  a  kind  manner ;  with  kindness  or 
good-will ;  with  a  disposition  to  do  good,  or 
to  make  others  happy. 


3.  Happily,  fortunately,  favorably. 
"He  took  it.  and  it  wrought  kindly  with  him."— 
Bunt/an  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

kindly-tenant,  «. 

Scots  Law :  [RESTALLER]. 

kind  -ness,  *  kynde-nesse,  t.   [Eng.  kind ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kind  ;  a  kind, 
tender,  humane,  or  affectionate  disposition  ; 
a  disposition  and  willingness  to  make  others 
happy  by  gratifying  their  wishes,  supplying 
their  wants,  or  helping  in  their  distress  ;  1*- 
nevolenee,  good-will,  tenderness,  beneficence, 
affection.  . 

"  If  there  be  kindness,  meekness,  or  comfort  in  her 
tongue,  then  is  uot  her  husband  like  other  men." — 
Ecclut.  zxzvi.  23. 

2.  That  which  is  kind  ;  an  act  of  good-will 
or  benevolence  ;  conduct  or  actions  contribu- 
ting to  the  happiness  of  others  in  any  way. 

"  But  that  kindness  availed  nothing."— Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxil. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  kindness  and 
benefit,  see  BENEFIT;  for  that  between  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  see  BENEVOLENCE. 

km  dred,  *  kin-red,  *  kin-rede,  *  cnn- 
rede,  *  kyn-rede,  *  kyn  dred,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  cyn  =  kin  (q.v.) ;    guff,   -r&den  =  state, 


condition  :  as  in  hatred.    The  d  is  excrescent, 
as  in  thunder,  gancier,  &c.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  marriage ;  con- 
sanguinity, kin,  affinity. 

"Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king." 

Shaketp  :  Richard  11.,  L  1. 

2.  Relations  by  blood  or  marriage  ;  relatives, 
connections,  kin  ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

"  And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help."        Wordtworth:  female  Vagrant. 

*  3.  A  nation,  a  race. 

"And  tli iii i ne  the  tokene  of  inannes  sone  schal  ap- 
pere  in  hevene  :  and  thaune  alle  kynredu  of  the  eerthe 
•ebuleu  weyle.—  Wycliffe  :  Matthew  xxiv. 

*  4.  Family,  race,  descent. 

"And  eke  therto  comeu  of  so  high  kindrede 
That  wel  uunethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 
Tell  hire  his  wo."  Chaucer :  C.  T.,  11,049. 

-  B.  As  adj. :  Related,  akin,  kin,  congenial, 
allied  ;  of  like  nature  or  qualities. 

"They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in  in- 
tellectual power,  but  equally  vain."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

kine,  *.  pi.    [Cow,  s.] 

ki-ne-mat'-Ic,  kl-ne'-mat  -Jc-al,  a. 

[KINEMATICS.]    Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Kinematics  (q.v.). 

"  For  the  kine-matical  properties  of  the  motion  .  .  . 
the  fundamental  ideas  are  to  be  sought  in  Stokes's 
article."— Saturday  Rtrino,  Jan.  12. 1884,  p.  55. 

ki-  nc -mat'-Ics,  s.  [Gr.  Kiit)/*a  (kinema)  =  a 
motion  ;  KiWw  (kineo)  =  to  move.] 

Physics  :  The  science  of  pure  motion,  admit- 
ting conceptions  of  time  and  velocity,  but  ex- 
cluding the  conception  of  force.  Newton's 
fluxions  are  a  purely  kinematical  method. 
From  the  kinematics  of  a  point,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  curve  may  be  deduced. 

"  A  special  mixed  science  of  time  and  space  called 
kinematic*,  which  Ukes  its  place  besides  the  older 
sciences  of  geometry  and  algebra,  in  the  sciences  of 
pure  space  and  pure  time."— Prof.  Tail:  Recent  A  d- 
vo.ncet  in  Physical  Science  (1876),  p.  14. 

km   e  scope,  s.    [KINETOSCOPE.] 

ki-ne-si-at'-rlc,  o.  [Gr.  (ti^o-w  (kinesis)  = 
movement,  motion,  and  iarpiicot  (iatrikos)  — 
of  or  for  a  surgeon.] 

Therapeut. :  Of  or  relating  to  muscular  move- 
ment used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases. 

ki  -  ne  -  81    path  -  1C,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  kinesi- 

path(y);  -ir..] 

Therapeut. :  Of  or  relating  to  kinesipathy 
(q.v.). 

kl  ne-Slp-a-thlst,  «.  [Eng.  kinenpath(y) ; 
ist.\ 

Therapeut.  :  One  who  believes  in  or  prac- 
tises kinesipathy. 

ki  lie  sip  a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  ice'xi7<rtc  (kinesis)  = 
movement,  and  weUhj  (pathe),  or  ird0ot  (pathos) 
=  suffering.] 

Therajieut.  :  The  attempted  cure  of  some 
diseases  by  exercising  certain  muscles  ;  cure 
by  means  of  gymnastics.  Called  also  Move- 
ment Cure.  [LiNoisM.] 

ki-ne  si  ther  -a-py,  *.    [Gr.  KI'^O-IS  (kine- 
sis) =  movement^  and   0cpaireta  (therapeia)  = 
medical  treatment ;  Fr.  kinesitherapie.] 
Therapeut. :  The  same  as  KINESIPATHY  (q.v.). 

kl-ne-sod'  1C,  a.  .  [Gr.  <aVi)<ric  (kinesis)  = 
motion,  andb£o«  (hodos)  =  a  way.]  Conveying 
motion. 

kinesodic  substance,  «. 

Physiol. :  (See  extract). 

"  Schiff  believes  that  in  lesions  of  almost  any  part 
of  the  (spinal]  curd  a  compensatory  assumption  uf 
the  functions  of  the  injured  i»rts  by  those  left  intact 
may  take  place,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case 
of  the  posterior  columns.  He  pj-oiwses  the  term 
kinesodic  tubslnnce  fur  the  tissue  by  which  motor 
impulses  are  conveyed  along  the  spinal  cord,  and  he 
believes  the  smallest  portion!*  capable  of  transmitting 
motorluii)Ulses  in  any  direction.  "—Carpenter:  Human 
Phytiol.  11881),  p.  598.  (Note.) 

kl-net'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  mvyrucof  (/••ine{i&af)=:  of  or 
for  moving  ;  putting  in  motion.] 

1.  Imparting  motion  ;  rnotory. 

2.  Noting  force  actually  exerted ;  opposed 
to  latent  or  potential.' 

kinetic-energy,  s.  Energy  du«  to  the 
motion  of  a  body. 

"  Kinetic-energn  is  half  the  product  of  mass  by  the 
square  of  velocity.  1  f  H  stands  for  mass,  L  for  length, 

and  T  for  time,  then   kinetic*nergy  it  =  -=^- ."  — 

Xrerttt :   The  C.  Q.  S.  System  of  Cnitt  (London.  1875), 
ch.  L,  p.  i. 


ki  net  ics,  s.    [KINETIC.] 

Physics :  That  branch  of  dynamics  which 
treats  of  forces  imparting  motion  to  or  influ- 
encing motion  already  imparted  to  bodies. 

ki  ne  to  gen  e-sis,  ..  The  kinetic  theory 
of  organization,  in  accordance  with  which 
animal  structures  (teeth,  bones,  muscle*,  &c.) 
owe  their  development  to  the  movements  of 
animals. 

ki-ne'-t6"-graph,  ».  A  device  by  which  a 
moving  object  can  be  photographed  at  exceed- 
ingly short  intervals  so  that  the  pictures  will 
represent  a  continuous  series  of  movements  in 
the  kiuetoscope. 

ki-ne  -to  scope,  s.  [Gr.  K.IOJTOS  (kinftos)  = 
movable,  and  oxoire'co  (sfcopeo)  =  to  see,  to  ob- 
serve.] An  instrument  invented  by  Perigal, 
for  illustrating  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  circular  movements  of  different  radii  in  the 
production  of  curves;  called  also  kinescope. 
Also  a  recent  device  by  which  photographa 
taken  by  a  kinetograpti  may  represent  to  the 
eye  the  actual  movements  of  the  original. 

king  (1),  «•  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  instrument 
of  ]>ercus8ion,  consisting  of  mwtal  plates, 
which  are  struck  with  a  hammer. 

king  (2),  •  kin-ing,  *  kyng,  *  kynge,  s. 
[A  contraction  of  the  older  lorm  kining  or 
kyning.  A.S.  cyning,  cynincg,  cyninc,  cynyng, 
from  cyn  =  a  tribe,  kin  ;  stiff,  -ing ;  hence  lit 
=  son  of  a  tribe,  i.e.,  elected  by  a  tribe. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  chief  ruler,  magistrate,  or  sovereign 
of  a  nation  ;  one  who  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  over  a  nation,  country,  or  tribe  ;  ft 
sovereign,  a  monarch,  a  prince. 

"  What  is  a  king  I—  a  man  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care." 

friar :  Solomon,  iii.  m. 

2.  The  conqueror  among  a  set  of  competi- 
tors.   (Scotch) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  One  of  the  court  cards  having  on 
it  a  picture  of  a  king. 

(2)  Chess :  The  chief  piece  in  point  of  rank 
in  the  game  of  chess  (q.v.). 

(3)  Draughts :  A  crowned  man  in  the  game 
of  draughts  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.  ;  [I.  1,  If  (1)]. 

t  (1)  The  First  and  Second  Rooks  of  Kings: 
Old  Test.  Canon :  Two  books  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  relating  tlie  history  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (united  and  divided)  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  Solomon,  a  little  before  the  death 
of  David,  to  the  death  of  Jehoiacliim— a  period 
not  less  than  431,  and  perhaps  more  than  453 
years.  In  Hebrew,  the  two  Bonks  of  Kings 
were  originally  one  volume  :  the  Septuagint 
divided  them,  calling  them  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  the  Vulgate  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Kings.  Noxt,  Bom- 
berg  separated  the  Hebrew  book  into  two, 
after  the  Greek  model.  The  division  is 
clumsily  made  in  the  middle  of  Ahaziah's 
reign,  and  with  no  important  break  in  the 
historic  narrative.  There  are  resemblances 
so  considerable  between  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  that 
some  have  supposed  them  a  continuous  narra- 
tive from  a  single  author  or  editor  ;  but  there 
are  sufficient  differences  between  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  to  render  it  moreprobable 
that  they  were  independent  works.  The  unity 
of  style  between  1  and  2  Kings  proves  them 
to  have  had  the  same  editor.  The  materials 
to  which  he  had  access  for  the  composition  of 
the  book  seem  to  have  been  governmental 
records,  published  histories  of  individual 
kings,  with  memoirs  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
not  from  a  cold,  official  pen,  but  from  an  en- 
thusiastic friend  and  admirer.  The  work 
contemplates  events  from  the  prophetic,  as 
the  books  of  Chronicles  do  from  the  priestly, 
point  of  view.  The  former  gives  prominence 
to  the  history  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  among  which 
most  of  the  prophets  labored ;  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  Two  Tribes,  among  whom  the 
priests  found  their  home.  Both  taught  that 
the  Jewish  monarchy  was  a  theocracy,  with 
Jehovah  for  its  real  sovereign,  and  was  pros- 
perous or  otherwise  according  as  his  earthly 
vicegerents  carried  out  or  departed  from  his 
commands.  Keen  study  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  is  needful  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophetic  writings,  which  in 
their  turn  reflect  great  light  on  the  historic 
narratives  in  Kings.  Recent  archaeological 
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researclies  liave  afforded  much  confirmatory 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  believed  that  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25, 
26),  So,  or  Sevek  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  Tirhakah 
(xix.  9),  and  Pharaoh  Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29,  30),  figure  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  Assyrian  account  of  Sennacherib's  expe- 
dition against  Hezekiah  is  on  a  little  barrel- 
like  cylinder,  covered  with  arrow-headed 
characters,  in  the  British  Museum.  Omri 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16,  17,  &c.)  ;  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix. 
2,  &c.),  Menahem  (xv.  14,  &c.),  Tiglath  Pileser 
(xvi.  10),  and  Shalm.-meser  (xvii.  3),  are  also  on 
the  Assyrian  tablets.  There  is  a  lengthened 
account  of  Mesha,  the  sheepmaster,  on  the 
Moabite  stone  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  5).  The 
Books  of  Kings,  or  narratives  derived  from 
them,  are  alluded  to  in  many  passages  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Ct  I  Kings  iv.  21—28,  x.  5,  14—22,  *c.,  and  Mat.  vl. 
29 ;  x.  1—13,  and  Mat  xli.  42 ;  vi.  1—38,  and  Acts  vii.  47 ; 
xvii.  I,  and  James  v.  11 ;  xvii.  8—16,  and  Luke  iv.  26 ; 
xvili.  42—45,  and  James  v.  18  ;  xix.  10,  14, 18,  and  Rom. 
xi.  3—4  ;  2  KintfS  v.  1—27  and  Luke  iv.  27,  ic. 

(2)  King  of  the  Herrings : 

Ichlhy. :  Chimcera  monstrosa.    [CHIMERA.] 

king-apple,  s.    [KINOAPFLE.] 

king  at  arms,  .-•. 

Her. :  One  of  three  officers  of  great  anti- 

2uity,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the 
eralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  and  have 
the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  There  are  three 
kings-at-arms  in  England,  Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy.  [GARTER.]  The  first  of  these  is 
called  the  principal  king-at-arms,  the  other 
two  provincial  kings-at-arms ;  Clarencieux 
officiating  south  of  the  Trent,  and  Norroy 
north  of  that  river.  There  is  a  Lyon  king- 
at-arras  for  Scotland,  and  an  Ulster  king-at- 
arms  for  Ireland. 

king  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Ornith. :  Paradisea  regia,  a  small  species 
from  New  Guinea,  known  to  and  described  by 
Unseat. 

king-bolt,  s. 

Vehicles  : 

1.  A  vertical  bolt  which  attaches  the  front 
of  the  body  to  the  fore-carriage,  and  forms  the 
axis  of  oscillation  when  the  said  carriage  is 
turned  sideways. 

2.  A  similar  part  in  a  railway-car  which  forms 
the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  car  upon  the  truck 
in  turning  curves. 

King  Charles's  spaniel,  s. 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  Spaniel.  Called  also  the 
Pug-nosed  Spaniel. 

king-crows,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  family  Dicruridae  (Drongos) 
(q.v.).  The  Common  King-crow  (Buchanga 
atra)  is  found  in  India.  It  continually  perse- 
,cutes  the  crows  of  that  country,  whence  the 
name  of  King-crow. 

*  king-geld,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  royal  aid ;  an  escuage.  [GELD,  ».] 

king-killer,  s.  A  regicide ;  a  murderer 
Of  a  king  or  kings. 

"  There  were  king-kitten  like  LenthalL"  —  J.  &. 
Brewer :  Engliih  Studio,  p.  178. 

king  mullet,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Upeneus  maculatus,  a  flsh  in  the 
•eas  around  Jamaica. 

king  parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith. :  Platycercus  scapulatus,  an  Austra- 
lian parrakeet.  It  is  a  well-known  cage-bird. 

king-penguin,  s.    [PENGUIN,  1.  (1).] 
king-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ancectochilus  setaceut. 

king-rod,  s.  A  tension -rod  depending 
from  the  ridge  of  a  roof  and  uniting  with  the 
tie-rod  ;  occupying  the  position  of  the  king- 
post in  wooden  roofs. 

king-snake,  s. 

Zool.:  Ophibolus getulus.    [OPHIBOLUS.] 
king-truss,  s.    [KINGPOST.] 
king-tyrant,  s. 
Ornith. :  The  same  as  KINGBIRD  (q.v.). 

king-vulture  or  king  of  the  vul- 
tures, s. 

Ornith.  :  A  large  vulture  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  alleged  fact  that  when  it  is 
pleased  to  make  its  appearance  on  a  carcase 


on  which  other  vultures  are  at  work,  they 
meekly  stop  proceedings  and  look  on  without 
eating  till  the  king-vulture  has  gorged  itself 
to  satiety.  There  is  nothing  sentimental  in 
this  apparent  loyalty  to  a  royal  personage! ; 
the  smaller  vultures  postpone  satisfying  the 
claims  of  appetite  only  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  larger  and  stronger  bird  would  fall 
upon  them  if  they  did  anything  else.  The 
king- vulture  is  found  in  South  America.  The 
Spaniards  of  Paraguay  call  it  the  white  crow. 
Its  plumage  is  milky- white;  on  its  neck,  which 
is  naked,  is  blood-red  skin.  It  is  the  Sarco- 
rhamphvz  Papa.  [SARCORHAMPHUS.] 

'*  king-worship,  s.  Excessive  or  extra- 
vagant reverence  or  loyalty  to  a  sovereign. 
(Macaulay:) 

king's  advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 
king's-bench,  5.    [BENCH.] 

king's-clover,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Common  Yellow  Meli- 
lot  (Melttotusofficinalis).  [MELILOTUS.] 

king's-cob,  king'S-cup,  s.    [KINGCUP.] 

king's-counsel,  s.  The  same  as  QUEEN'S 
COUNSEL.  [COUNSEL,  s.] 

king's- cushion,  s.  A  seat  formed  by 
two  persons  holding  each  other's  hands 
crossed. 

king's  (or  queen's)  English,  s.     The 

English  language  playfully  regarded  as  under 
the  direct  guardianship  of  the  sovereign. 

king's  (or  queen's)  evidence,  s. 

Law :  Evidence  given  by  an  accomplice  in 
a  crime,  when  other  evidence  is  deficient,  on 
condition  that  he  himself  shall  go  free  for  his 
share  in  the  crime. 

'king's  evil,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  scrofula,  which 
was  believed  to  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch. 
The  practice  began  with  Edward  tbn  Confessor, 
in  1051.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  the  ultra- 
loyal  days  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  is  said  that 
92,107  persons  were  touched.  In  1712,  Queen 
Anne  officially  intimated  her  intention  of  touch- 
ing persons  afflicted  ;  but  two  years  later  (in 
1714),  George  I.  discontinued  the  practice. 
In  1719  the  office  for  the  ceremony  was  ex- 
punged from  the  litany.  Charles  Edward 
touched  a  child  for  the  king's-evil  at  Holyrood, 
in  October,  1745.  In  1775,  Louis  XVI.  touched 
2,400  people  for  the  disease,  and,  it  was  alleged, 
successfully. 

*  king's  freeman,  s.   The  name  given  to 
a  person  who,  for  some  service  of  his  own  or 
of  his  father's,  in  the  army,  navy,  &c.,  had  a 
peculiar  statutory  right  to  exercise  a  trade  as 
a  freeman,  without  entering  into  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  particular  trade  which  he  exercised. 
Such  a  person  might  move  from  place  to  place 
and  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  bounds  of 
any  corporation. 

king's  hood,  *.  The  reticulum  or  second 
stomach  of  an  ox. 

king's  letter,  s.    [BRIEF,  s.] 

king's  (or  queen's)  messenger,   s. 

An  official  employed  under  a  secretary  of  state 
to  carry  despatches  at  home  or  abroad. 

*  king's-silver,  s.    Money  paid  to  the 
king  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a 
license  granted  to  a  man  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  heriditaments  to  another 
person  ;  and  this  must  have  been  compounded 
according  to  the  value  of  the  land ,  in  the 
alienation-office,  before  the  fine  would  pass. 

king's  spear,  s. 

Bot.:  Asphodelus  albus. 

king's  (or  queen's)  ctores,  s.  pZ.  Naval 
or  military  stores. 

king's  -  tradesman,  s.  A  tradesman 
holding  a  commission  from  under  the  privy 
seal,  exempting  him  from  paying  burghal 
taxation.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  ap- 
point tradesmen  of  this  description  is  limited 
to  one  of  each  trade  or  occupation.  (Scotch.) 

*  king's  -•widow,  s.      A  widow   of  the 
king's  tenant-in-chief,  obliged  to  take  oath 
in  chancery  that  she  would  not  marry  with- 
out the  king's  leave. 

king's-yellow,  *.  A  pigment  formed  by 
mixing  orpunent  with  arsenious  acid. 


*  king,  v.t.    [Kmo,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  a  king ;  to 
subject  to  a  king. 

"  For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  kinfftt, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne." 

Shaketp, :  Benry  V.,  11.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  king ;  to  raise  to  a  throne. 

"  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  I  am  king'd  again." 

Shakeip.  :  Richard  II.,  T.  k 

king'-Sp-ple,  s.    [Eng.  king,  and  apple.] 
Hort.  :  A  cultivated  kind  of  apple. 
"  The  kingapijlc  is  preferrred  before  the  jenneting.* 
— Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

king'-bird,  s.    [Eng.  king,  and  bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  a  shrike,  the  Ty* 
rannus  intrepidns,  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  above  of  a  dark  slaty  ash-colour,  and  be- 
neath white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  crown  are 
orange.  They  build  in  the  United  States, 
breeding  in  general  twice  a  year,  and  lay- 
ing five  eggs  each  time.  Named  from  an 
erectile  orange-coloured  crest  on  the  head, 
which  has  been  compared  to  a  diadein ; 
as  also  from  the  tyrannical  character  of 
the  bird.  It  is  insectivorous,  and  is  not  in 
good  repute  with 
beekeepers,  from 
the  number  of 
bees  which  it  de- 
stroys. 

king-crab,  «. 
[Eng.  king,  and 
crab.  So  called 
from  their  large 
size,  some  of  the 
genus  being  as 
much  as  two  feet 
in  length.] 

1.  Zool.  :   The 
English  name  of  the  crabs 
to  the  genus  Limulus.    They 
body  commencing  in   front 
broad  crescent-shaped  cara- 
its  convexity  forward.     Be- 
is    an    hexagonal    portion, 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  ab- 
segments,  the  whole  termin- 
teriorly   by   a    long    spine- 
Above,  the  body  is  convex  ; 

it  is  concave,  tlie  feet  being    KISO- 

the  cavity.     The  kingcrabs    CRAB. 

only  representatives  of  the  order  and 

sub-division  of  Crustacea  called  Xypliosura. 

Linmlus  polyphfmuf,  is  common  on  the  Atlantic 

Coast  of  the  United  States.    Another  species  is 

found  in  the  East  Indian  seas.     [  LI.MIU  s.j 

2.  Pal(eont. :  [XIPHOSURA]. 

king'-craft,  *.     [Eng.  king,  and  craft,]    The 
art  or  science  of  governing  ;  royal  polity. 

"Directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft."— 
Macaulay:  Hat.  Eng.,  oh.  1. 

king   ciip,   king's   ciip,   king's-cob,  *. 

[Eng.  king,  and  cup.] 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  and  some  allied 
species. 

"  Pansles,  lilies,  kingcupi,  daisies: 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises." 

Wordsworth  :  To  the  Small  Celanditu. 

king'-dom,  *kyng-dom,  *  king-dome, 

s.    [A  corrupt,  of  M.  Eng.  kinedom,  from  A.S. 
cynedom  =  a  kingdom,  from  cyne  =  royal ;  sufif. 
•dom.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  dominion  or  territory  under  the  au- 
thority or  rule  of  a  king  ;  the  dominion  of  a 
king  or  monarch. 

"The  great  and  rich  kingdome  of  Granada."— Bacon: 
Henry  Vll.,  p.  106. 

2.  The   position  or   attributes  of  a  king; 
kingly  or  sovereign  power  or  authority ;  su- 
preme rule  or  power. 

"  My  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass." 

Shakes?.  :  Richard  II.,  Iv.  J. 

3.  A  region,  a  territory,  a  tract,  a  realm. 

"  The  wat'ry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits." 

Shakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11. 1. 

IL  Nat.  Hist. :  The  designation  of  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  divi- 
sions into  which  natural  objects  are  arranged. 
They  are  three  in  number,  the  Animal,  the 
Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral  Kingdoms.  The 
designation  was  introduced  or  received  an 
impulse  from  Linnaeus,  who  divided  the  Im- 
perium  Naturae  into  three  Regna  Naturae : 
(1)  Regnum  Animale,  (2)  Regnum  Vegetabile, 
and  (3)  Regnum  Lapideum. 


fiie,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pit, 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fell;  try,  Syrian.    a>,  «  =  e;  ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  kingdom  of 
God,  s. 

Scripture  &  Theology  : 

1.  A  spiritual    kingdom    (Luke    xvii.    21 ; 
John  xviii.  36)  which  was  "at  hand"  when 
John  the  Baptist  announced   the  approach- 
ing advent  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iii.  2),  and  even 
after  the  ministry  of  the  latter  had    com- 
menced (Mark  i.  16).    The  proper  preparation 
for  it  was  repentance  (ibid.).    Jesus  preached 
its  coming  (Lukeiv.  43,  viii.  1,  xvi.  16).    After 
his  miraculous  power  Imd'been  experiment- 
ally demonstrated  and  the  evangelists  gone 
forth,  it  had  arrived  (Matt.  xii.  28 ;  Luke  x.  11). 
It  was  to  advance  from  small  beginnings,  like 
a  seed  which  germinates,  grows,  and  bears 
fruit  (Mark  i  v.  26-32).    Commencing  on  earth, 
its  full  establishment  was  to  be  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  age  in  tlie  other  world 
(Matt.  xii.  24  to  50  ;  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  xxii.  1(3, 
18).    Before  one  could  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  he  must  be  born  again  (John  iii.  3).  The 
expression  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  thecommou 
one  in   Matthew,  while  kingdom  of  God  is 
frequent  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

2.  The  laws  by  which  this  spiritual  kingdom 
is  governed ;  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 
(Matt.  xxii.  2-14.) 

king -domed,  a.  [Bng.  kingdom ;  -ed.] 
Like  a  kingdom  ;  in  the  condition  of  a  king- 
dom. (Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

king   fish,  s.    [Eng.  king,  undfish.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Lampris  Luna  or  guttatus,  a  beautiful  fish 
of  the  mackerel  family.     The  back  and  sides 
are  of  a  rich  green,  with  purple  and  gold  re- 
flections ;  the  under  parts  yellowish-green,  a 
few  white  spots  above  and  below  the  lateral 
line  ;  the  fins  vermilion.    Rare  in  the  British 
seas.     Called  also  the  Opah.     [LEUCIS.] 

2.  The  American  name  for  a  fish  called  by 
Linnaeus   Perca  alburnus,  then  Scicena  nebu- 
losa,  now  Menticirrtts  nebulosus.    Called  also 
the  Bermuda  Whiting. 

3.  Cybium  regale,  one  of  the  Scomberidse. 

king'  fish  er,  s.  [Named  from  the  brilliance 
of  its  plumage.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Alcedo  (q.v.).  The 
Common  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  ispida,  is  blue 
above,  greener  on  the  mantle  and  scapulars, 
with  beautiful  rich  cobalt  on  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts  ;  a  spot  in  front  of  the 
eye,  the  eye  coverts  and  under  parts  are 
rufous  ;  the  head  is  blue,  barred  with  black  ; 
the  wings  blue,  with  spots  of  brighter  cobalt 
on  the  coverts ;  the  throat  and  a  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  are  white ;  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  breast  are  blue;  the  bill 
black,  the  feet  red.  The  female  and  young 
are  like  the  male,  but  are  red  at  the  base  of 
the  under  mandible.  Length  seven  inches. 
Note  like  "ti-ti-ti."  This  species  belongs  to 
Europe.  Cert/le  hiilcymt,  the  belted  Kingfisher, 
is  a  common  form  in  the  United  States.  An- 
other well  known  form  is  E.  rudis,  the  pied 
Kingfisher  of  India  and  Africa.  The  Laugh- 
ing Jackass  of  Australia  is  an  example  of  a 
numerous  sub-family.  The  Kingfisher  is  the 
Halcyon  of'ancient  mythologic  legend.  It  bores 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  makes  a  nest  of  fish- 
bones, ami  IH.VS  six  or  seven  eggs,  the  whole 
process  taking  about  twenty-one  days. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Alcedinidae  (q.v.). 

If  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryle  rudis,  is 
common  on  the  Nile  and  in  India. 

•  king  hood,  *  kyng  hed,  *.  [Eng.  king 
(2),  s.  ;  -hood,  -head.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  a  king  ;  kingship. 

"  For  his  kynghed 
He  may  hem  both  sane  and  spille." 

Cower;  C.  A.,  bk.  vii. 

klrig'-hunt  er,  ».    [Eng.  king,  and  hunter.] 

Ornith. :  Halcyon,  a  genus  of  Kingfishers. 
(Swainson.)  [HALCYON.] 

king'- 1-*,  s.  [Named  after  Captain  Philip 
King,  B.N.,  often  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Australia.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  obsolete 
order  Kingiacen-  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  arbor- 
escent rushes  from  South  Australia. 

\  klng-I-a'-cS-ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kingHa); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Endlicher's  name  for  an  endogenous 
order  now  merged  in  Juncacese  (Rushes). 


t  king  -less,  a.  [Eng.  king  (2),  s. ;  -kss.] 
Without  a  king  ;  having  no  king. 

"  A  kinglett  people  for  a  nerveless  state." 

Byron  :  Child*  Harold.  I  St. 

t  king'-lSt,  s.    [Eng.  king ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  king,  a  petty  king. 

"  No  one  will  regret  that  the  kmglett,  or  most  of 
them,  have  been  dismissed  to  clear  the  way."— 
Standard,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

2.  Zool. :  The  Golden-crested  Wren,  Regulus 
cristalus. 

*  king'-U-hOOd,  *.     [Eng.  kingly;   -hood.] 
Royalty. 

king  like,  a.    [Eng.  king,  and  like.] 

1.  lake  a  king;    becoming  or  befitting  a 
king  ;  noble,  royal. 

"Not  to  uphold  the  kinglike  rule  and  royaltle  of  a 
consull."-/1.  Holland:  Llviia,  p.  1,024. 

2.  Noble,  magnificent. 

king  -II -ness,  s.  [Eng.  kingly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  kingly. 

*  king  ling,   s.     [Eng.  king  (2),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling;   Ger.  kiiniglein.]    A  little  king,  a 
kinglet,  a  petty  king. 

"  Enough  of  kinglingi,  and  enough  of  kings." 

Churchill :  The  Candidate. 

klng'-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  8.  cynelic  (a.),  cynelice 
(adv.) ;  Ger.  kb'niglich.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king  or  kings  ;  royal. 

"  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly 
power.'—  llacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Carried  on  by  or  under  a  king ;  royal, 
monarchical :  as,  a  kingly  government. 

3.  Befitting  or   becoming  a  king  ;   noble, 
magnificent,  royal,  regal. 

"A  generous,  laud.-ib'.e,  and  kingly  pride." 

Dryden  :  Hind  A  Panther,  ill.  881. 

B.  As  adv. :   Like  a  king ;  as  becomes  a 
king;  royally. 

"  My  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  It  up." 

Shakeip.  :  Sonnet  144. 

king"  post,  king  -pie9e,  s.  [Eng.  kiiiy,  and 
post  or  piece.] 

Arch. :  The  mid- 
dle post  of  a  roof, 
standing  in  the  tie 
beam  and  reaching 
up  to  the  ridge  ;  it 
is  often  formed  in- 
to an  octagonal  co- 
lumn with  capital 
and  base,  and  small 
struts  or  bases, 
which  are  slightly 
curved,  spreading 
from  it  above  the  KINGPOST. 

capital     to     some 

other  timbers.    Also  known  as  crown-post,  or 
joggle-post. 

kingpost-roof,  *. 

Arch. :  A  roof  having  but  one  vertical  post 
in  each  truss. 

king -ship,  5  [Eng.  king;  -ship.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  king ;  the  state,  office,  or 
dignity  of  a  king  ;  royalty  ;  supreme  power. 

"  If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingthlpf          Covptr :  Table  Talk,  150. 

king   ston,  king   stone,  king's  stone, 

s.    [Eng.  king,  and  stone.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  for  the  Angel-fish  (q.v.). 
King^  Ston.  prop.  name.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Kingston's  metal,  s.  An  alloy  of 
copper,  tin,  and  mercury,  used  for  the  bear- 
ings of  very  heavy  shafts,  on  account  of  its 
great  smoothness  of  surface,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  much  friction. 

Kingston's  valve,  s.  A  conical  valve, 
forming  the  outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a 
marine  engine ;  it  opens  through  the  side  of 
the  vessel  by  turning  a  screw. 

*  klng'-ta-ble,  *.    [Eng.  king,  and  table.] 

Arch.  :  A  course  or  member,  conjectured  to 
be  the  string-course  with  ball  and  flower  orna- 
ments in  the  hollow  moulding,  usual  under 
parapets. 

king' -wood,  ».    [Eng.  king  and  wood.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  wood  from  Brazil,  called 
also  Violet-wood.  It  is  obtained  from  a  species 
of  Triptolomsea,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
Brya  ebenus.  It  is  used  for  turning  and  cabinet 
work,  and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  violet 
streaks. 


km   ic,  a.    [Quisle.] 

kinic  acid,  s.    [QUINIC-ACID.] 

ki-mx'-ys,  s.  [Gr.  *iw'a>  (kineo)  =  to  move, 
and  ifvs  (ixus)  —  the  waist.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  land  tortoises.  Three 
species  have  been  described  ;  the  best  known 
is  Kinyxis  homeana,  from  Demerara  and 
Guadaloupe. 

kink  (1),  s.  [Dut.  &Sw.,  from  the  same  root 
as  Icel.  kikna  =  to  sink  at  the  knees ;  keikr  =» 
bent  backwards  ;  keikja  =  to  bend  backwards  ; 
kengr  =  a  crook,  a  bight ;  Norw.  kika  =  to 
writhe  ;  keika  =  to  bend  back  or  aside  ;  kinktt 
=  to  writhe,  to  twist ;  kink  =  a  twist.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Music :  A  twist  in  a  catgut  string  from 
close  laying,  which,  by  uncoiling  and  weaken- 
ing that  part  of  the  string  in  which  it  occurs, 
frequently  makes  it  useless  for  the  instrument 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  sharp  bend  in  a  rope  or  cable 
which  prevents  its  reeving  through  a  block  or 
a  hole,  or  in  a  hose,  preventing  water  passing 
through  it. 

II.  Fig. :  A  crotchet,  a  whim,  a  caprice. 

*  kink  (2),  «.  [Cf.  chincough.]  A  fit  of  cough- 
ing ;  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

kink  (1),  v.i.  [KINK  (1),  *.]  To»  twist  or  run 
into  kinks  ;  to  wind  into  a  kink. 

kink  (2),  v.i.    [KINK  (2),  «.] 

1.  To  gasp  for  breath,  as  in  coughing.   (Said 
especially  of  a  child  with  the  hooping-cough.) 

2.  To  laugh  immoderately. 

kin'-ka,  s.    [Hind.] 

Bot. :  An  annual  herb  of  the  Composite 
family,  common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Its 
seeds  yield  by  pressure  a  green  oil,  possessing 
valuable  properties,  which  promise  to  make  it 
of  considerable  value  in  the  arts. 

kin'-ka-Jou,  ».  [Fr.  kinkajou,  quincajou,  from 
carcajou,  the  native  name.] 

Zool. :  Cercoleptes,  a  genus  of  Carnivorous 
Mammals,  family  Procioiiidae  (q.v.).  They 
have  prehensile  tails,  with  which  they  hang 
on  to  trees.  They  have  some  affinity  to  th* 
Lemurs,  of  which  they  are  the  partial  repre- 
sentatives in  the  New  World,  where  they 
occur  in  South  America  and  in  Mexico.  The 
best-known  species  is  Cercoleptes  caudivolvulvs. 
which  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  tail  of 
eighteen  inches. 

kmk-haust,  kink  host,  s.  [Eng.  kink  (2), 
and  haust  (q.v.).]  The  hooping-cough.  (Pro- 
vincial.) 

kin'-kle,  s.  [Eng.  kink  (2) ;  frequent,  suff.  -fe.) 
A  severe  fit  of  coughing. 

kink'-y,  a.  Having  kinks,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

kin'  less,  a.  [Eng.  kin;  -less.]  Without  kin 
or  relations. 

kinless  loons,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  by 
the  Scotch  to  the  judges  sent  among  them  by 
Cromwell,  because  they  distributed  justice 
impartially,  without  being  influenced  by  family 
or  party  ties. 

kin  ni  kin  ic,  kin  ni  km  nick ,  s. 
[Amer.  Indian.]  A  composition  consisting  of 
dried  leaves  and  bark  of  red  sumac  or  red 
willow,  used  by  the  North-American  Indians 
for  smoking. 

ki  no, «.    [Fr.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  kind  of  gum,  which  exudes 
from  certain  trees,  and  is  dried  without  artifi- 
cial heat.    There  are  four  varieties  imported 
into  this  country— viz.,  the  East  Indian  or 
Malabar  Kino  from   Pterncarpus  marsupium; 
Bengal  or  Butea  Kino  from  Bntea  frondosa ; 
African  or  Gambia  Kino  from  P.  erinaceus; 
and  Australian,  Botany  Bay,  or  Eucalyptus 
Kino  from  Eucalyptus  rostrata.    It  consists  of 
dark -red  angular  fragments,  rarely  larger  than 
a  pea,  and  easily  splitting  into  still  smaller 
pieces.    In  cold  water  they  sink,  partly  dis- 
solving, and  forming  a  very  astringent  solu- 
tion.   It  is  very  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
affording  a  dark-reddish,  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion.    In  its  general  behaviour  kino  closely 
resembles  catechu,  and  yields  by  similar  treat- 
ment the  same  products.    It  is  administered 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Phar. :  The  inspissated  juice  of  various 


b6iL,  boy;  ptfnt,  Jrfwl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aa;  expect,  JCenophon.  exist.   -Ing. 
•Olan,  -tton  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  shun,     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  dfL 
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plants.  [1.]  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
email  angular  pieces,  constituting  broken  red- 
dish-black tears,  ruby-red  at  the  edges,  shining 
and  brittle,  in  powder  a  dark-red.  Compound 
powder  of  kino  and  tincture  of  kino  are 
powerful  astringents.  It  is  given  in  pyrosis 
and  diarrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed 
throat ;  sometimes  also  it  is  chewed.  (Garrod.) 

kin'-O-m,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  kino;  -in.] 

Chem. :  GuH^Og.  A  reddish  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  boiling  Malabar  kino  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaking  up  the 
filtrate  with  ether.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Its  solutions  may  be  evaporated 
without  alteration,  but  they  decompose  on 
long  exposure  to  the  air. 

kl-noT-d-gy,  s.  [Or.  Kive<a(kintd)  =  to  move, 
and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A  name 
given  to  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  motion. 

kl-none',  s.    [QUINONE.] 

kl-no-ster  non,  s.  [Gr.  «»/<•'«  (kineo)  =  to 
Bet  in  motion,  to  move,  and  (rrepvov  (sternon) 
=  the  breast] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Eniydes  (River  and  Marsh 
Tortoises).  Kiuoiternonpennsylvanicumis  the 
Pennsylvauian  Terrapin.  [TERRAPIN.] 

kl-ndv'-ic,  a.     [QuiNOVic.] 

kinovic  acid,  s.    [QUINOVIC-ACID.] 

*  kin'-red,  *  kin-rede,  s.    [KINDRED.] 

*  kin'-ric,  s.  [Eng.  king;  suff.  -ric  =  dominion  ; 
as  in  bishopric,  &c.]    A  kingdom. 

kins  -folk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and/ott.] 
Relations,  kin,  persons  of  the  same  family. 

kin'  ship,  ».  Relationship,  consanguinity; 
the  state  of  being  of  the  same  kin. 

kins'-man,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  man.]  A  man 
of  the  same  race  or  family  ;  a  relation  by  blood. 

"All  his  kinsmen,  all  his  friends,  were  arrayed  round 
it"— Macaulay :  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xiii. 

klns'-WOXn-an,  s.  [Eng.  kin,  and  woman.} 
A  woman  of  the  same  race  or  family ;  a  female 
relation. 

"  His  kinswoman  was,  though  not  restored  in  blood, 
yet  put  in  a  caiwcity  to  succeed  to  the  crown." — 
Bui-net :  Hist.  Xeform.  (an.  1536). 

kin-tal,  5.    [QUINTAL.] 

klnt-ledge,  s.    [KENTLEDGE.] 

kin-tra,  s.    [COUNTRY.]    Country.    (Scotch.) 

"Though  he  was  born  to  kintra  wark." 

Burns  :  Eltgy. 

kin'-zlg-ite,  s.  [From  the  Kinzig  iuSchwarz- 
wald,  where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  manganese- 
garnet,  magnesian-mica,  and  oligoclase,  often 
with  some  iolite  and  fibrolite.  It  occurs  at 
Wittichen,  at  the  Kinzig.  (Rutley.) 

ki-6sk',  s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or 
summer-house,  constructed  of  wood,  straw, 
&c.,  and  supported  on  pillars,  surrounded  by 
a  balusti-ade.  They  are  used  in  gardens, 
parks,  &c.,  and  in  Paris  ami  other  continental 
cities  as  depots  for  the  sale  "f  papers. 

"  She  now  went  slowly  to  that  small  kiotk."      ' 
Moore  :  Veilefl  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

ki'-6-tpme,  s.  [Gr.  iciW  (kion)  =  a  column, 
and  rtfjii'M  (temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  cutting  membrane ;  es- 
pe"ially  certain  pseudo-membraneous  bands  in 
the  rectum  and  bladder  ;  it  was  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  French  surgeon  Desault. 

kip  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Tanning:  Leather  of  yearlings  or  small 
cattle.  A  grade  between  calf  and  cowhide. 

*  kip  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  house  of 
ill-fame. 

kipe,  s.  [A.S.  cepan  =  to  catch,  to  keep.]  An 
osier  basket  used  for  catching  fish. 

kip'-page  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  violent  passion  ;  disorder,  confusion. 

"He  was  in  a  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a  book 
instead  of  nick-sticks."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

kip  -per,  s.  [Out.  Upper = to  hatch,  to  spawn.] 
1.   A  salmon  directly  after  the  spawning 
season,  when  it  is  unfit  to  be  eaten ;   more 
especially  a  male  salmon  at  this  season. 


2.  A  salmon  or  herring  split  open,  salted, 
and  smoke-dried. 

'Til  never  master  him  without  the  light— and  a 
braver  kipper,  could  I  but  land  him— never  reisted 
aim  ne  a  pair  o'  cleeks."— Scott :  dug  Mannering.  ch. 
xx  vi. 

*  kipper-time,  i. 

Eng.  Law  :  The  period  between  the  3rd  ana 
12th  of  May,  during  which  fishing  for  salmon 
was  forbidden  in  the  Thames  between  Graves- 
eud  and  Henlogr-on-Thames. 

kip  per,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Amorous, 
sprightly,  gay,  light-hearted. 

kipper-nut,  s.    The  pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 

kip'-per,  v.t.  [KIPPER,  «.]  To  cure  and  pre- 
serve, as  salmon  or  herrings,  by  splitting  them 
open,  salting,  and  smoke-drying  them. 

kip  -skin,  s.    [Eng.  Hp,  and  skin.] 
Tanning :  The  same  as  KIP  (1),  (q.v.X 

kirb,  s.    [CURB.] 

kirb  roof,  s.    [CURB-ROOF.] 

kir-i-a-chu'-na,  s.    [Ceylonese.] 

Bot. :  The  Cowplant  of  Ceylon,  Gymnema 
lactiferum.  [GYMNEMA.] 

kirk,  kirke,  s.  |Icel.  kirgja;  Dan.  kirke; 
Sw.  kyrka,  all  from  A.S.  cirice,  dree  =  a 
church  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  church. 

"  To  kirk  he  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Weut  hand  in  hand  with  her." 

Wordsworth :  The  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

2.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  The  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  pressing 
the  purging  the  kirk."—Burnet :  Hut.  Own  Time,  bk.  £ 

kirk-session,  s. 

Presbyterianism :  A  "court"  in  the  Esta- 
blished and  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  It 
consists  of  the  minister  and  elders,  and  has 
charge  of  the  spiritual  affairs  in  the  parish  or 
congregation. 

kirk,  v.t.    [KiRK,  s.]    To  church.    (Scotch.) 

*  kirked,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  cerran 
=  to  turn.]    Crooked,  bent. 

"  His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glow, 
His  nose  frounced  full  kirked  stood." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

*kirk'-man,  *kirke-man,  s.  [Eng.  kirk, 
and  man.]  One  belonging  to  the  church  ;  a 
minister. 

"Let  neither  your  governor  nor  your  Mrkeman 
feede  you  forth  with  fayre  wordes."—  Holinshed : 
Descript.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

kirn,  v.t.    [KIRN,  s.]    To  churn.    (Scotch.) 

kirn,  s.    [Icel.  kirna.] 

1.  A  churn  (q.v.). 

2.  The  feast   of  harvest-home,    so   called 
because  a  churnful  of  cream  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  entertainment. 

"  His  rustic  kirn's  loud  revelry." 

Scott :  Marmion,  iv.    (Introd.) 

kirsch-was'-ser  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.,  from 
kirsche  =  cherry  (Lat.  cerasus),  and  wasser  = 
water.]  An  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  black  cherry. 

kirs  en,  kirs  -ten,  v.t.-    [CHRISTEN.]    To 
christen,  to   baptize. 
(Scotch.) 
"The  four-gill  chap,  we'w 

gar  him  latter, 
And    kirsen    him    wl' 
reekiu'  water." 

Burns:  Epistle  to 
J.  Lapraik. 

*  k  I  r     s  6  m  e  ,   a. 

[CHRISOM.]  Christian, 
baptized. 


kirs  ten  ing,  kirs- 
nihg,"  s.  [CHRISTEN- 
ING.] 

kir'-tle,  *kir'-tel, 
*  kur  tel,  *  kir- 
telle,  &  [A.S.  cyr- 
tel;  cogn.  with  IceL. 
kyrtill ;  Dan.  kiortel= 

a  tunic,  a  gown  ;  Sw.  

kjortel  =  a  petticoat. 

According  to  Skeat  a  dimin.  from  skirt  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  sort  of  upper  garment ;  a  gown ;  a 
petticoat ;  a  short  jacket. 

"  Wearing  her  Norman  oap.  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and 
the  ear-rings."  Longfellow :  Enangeline,  i.  1. 

1.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  100  Ibs. 


kir'-tle,  v.t.    [KIRTLE,  s.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  kirtle. 

"  Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  dauuced  the  kirtled 
clan?'  Byron :  Child*  Harold,  it  71. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  a  kirtle  to  ;  to 
tuck  up. 

kir-tled  (tied  as  teld),  o.     [Eng.  kirtle); 
-ed.]    Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  kirtle. 

kir'-wan-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Thomson  after 
Kirwah,  the  mineralogist ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  soft,  •  fibrous,  green  mineral, 
occurring  in  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland. 
Compos.  :  a  hyilrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
protoxide  of  iron  and  lime. 

kisch'-tim-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Korovaeff 
after  its  locality,  Kischtim,  Urals,  Russia.] 

M  in. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  greasy 
lustre  and  dark-brownish-yellow  colour ;  thin 
fragments,  translucent.  Compos. .  a  flno- 
carbonate  of  lanthanum  and  cerium.  Found 
sparsely  in  the  gold  washings  of  the  Borsovka 
river,  Kischtim. 

kish  (1),  s.    [Ger.  kies,  kiss  =  gravel,  pyrites.) 
Smelting  : 

1.  A  carburet  of  iron  which,  when  cold, 
appears  in  bright  shining  scales,  but  which 
is  in  the  liquid    form  in  the  iron-smelting 
furnace,  where,  owing  to  its  levity,  it  floats 
upon  the  surface.    It  possesses  most  of  the 
properties   of    graphite,    but    contains   less 
carbon. 

2.  The  impurities  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  molten  lead  in  a  furnace. 

kish  (2),  s.    [Gael,  ceis.]    A  fish-basket. 

*  kis'-  met,  s.    [Pers.  kusmut.]    An  Eastern 
name  for  fate  or  destiny. 

kiss,    kisse,  *kysse,  *  cusse,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.S.  cyssan;  Ger.  kiissen;  Dan.  kysser ;  Sw. 
kyssa.]  [Kiss,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  express  affection  for  by  saluting 
with  the  lips  ;  to  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  caress 
by  joining  lips. 

"  He  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kis!  her  lips." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  S. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  treat  with  fondness  or  affection ;  to 
delight  in. 

"  The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  10.  1. 

2.  To  touch  gently  ;  to  meet. 

"  In  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees." 

Shakenp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  To  reach  to  ;  to  touch. 

"The  towers  kissed  the  clouds." 

Shakesp. :  Periclet,  i.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  join  lips  in  affection  or  respect; 
to  salute  or  caress  with  kisses. 

"  Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kitted." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  1.  S. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  touch,  to  meet,  to  come  in 
contact. 

"  Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume." 
Sliakesp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

IT  (1)  To  kiss  the  dust :  To  die  ;  to  be  slain. 

(2)  To  kiss  the  ground  or  earth  :  To  bow  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  repentance. 

"  They  kneel,  they  Ha  the  earth." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  i. 

(3)  To  kiss  hands :  To  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
sovereign  on  being  appointed  to  and  accepting 
high  office. 

"  Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place." 
Camper :  Retirement,  480. 

(4)  To  kiss  the  rod:   To  submit  tamely  to 
punishment. 

kiss,  *cus,  *  kisse,  *  kus,  *knsse,  s. 

[A.S.  cos;  cogn.  with  Ger.  kiiss;  Dut.  kus; 
Icel.  koss;  Dan.  kys ;  Sw.  kyss ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kus.] 

1.  A  salutation  given  by  the  lips  in  token 
of  affection. 

"  Last  with  a  kits  he  took  a  long  farewell." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  JUetamorphoset xii. 

2.  A  confection  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs, 
powdered  sugar,  and  currant  jelly,  mixed  and 
baked  in  an  oven. 

*klss'-a-ble,  o.     [Eng.  kiss;   -able.]     De- 
serving to  be  kissed  ;  that  may  be  kissed. 

~i  never  saw  him  look  sterner  and  lew  kissable."— 
Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  pt.  xii.,  ch.  v. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•kiss-ee,   s.     [Bug.  kiss;   -ee.]     A  person 
kissed. 

"This  Hebe  Mr.  Gordon  greeted  with  a  loving  kias. 
which  the  Mwe*  resented."— iy«on :  foUtam,  oh.  1. 

klss'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fci«;  -er.]    One  who  kisses. 


kiss' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [Kiss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  saluting  with  a 
kiss ;  a  kiss. 

"After  so  many  bowings,  crossings,  arid  Mttingt  ->l 
the  altar."— Uuriiet :  Hist.  Refonn.  (an.  l&W). 

*  kissing-comfits,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  Sugar-plums  perfumed  to 
make  the  breath  sweet. 

2.  Sot.  :  The  roots  of  Eryngium  maritimum, 
candied.    The  plant  is  deemed  an  aphrodisiac. 
They  are  the  kissing  comfits  of  Shakespeare. 
[ERYNOO-ROOT.] 

kissing-crust,  s.  That  portion  of  the 
upper  crust  of  a  loaf  which  touches  another. 

"These  baked  him  kissingcnuU,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer."       Kiny :  Cookery. 

kiss-miss,  .-•-    [Pers.] 

Bot.,  <fc.  .•  A  small  variety  of  grape,  from 
which  Shiraz  wine  is  made. 

*  klss'-wdr-thjr,  a.  [Eng.  kiss,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  being  kissed. 

"Thy  most  kitttcorthy  (ace.* 

Sir  P.  Sidney  :  Sonnttt ;  Lore. 
kiSt,  S.     [CHEST.] 

kist,  •--.  [Hind,  qist.]  In  the  East  Indies  an 
instalment  of  a  rent,  tax,  &c. 

kist-vaen,  s.    [CISTVAEN.] 
•kit  (1),  v.t.    [Cur,  v.} 

•kit  (2),  v.t.  [Kir  (2),  «.]  To  place  or  put  in 
a  tub  or  other  vessel. 

"  The  fish  is  brought  ashore  again  to  the  cooper's 
offices,  lolled,  pickled,  and  titled."— Ptnnant :  Tht 

kit  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  contr. 
of  A.S.  cytere  =  a  gittern ;  Lat.  cithara.]  A 
small  violin,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  played 
with  a  bow  of  nearly  the  same  length,  used 
by  dancing-masters  because  of  its  convenience 
for  carrying  from  place  to  place. 

"  Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitUd  to  it,  almost  like  a  dancing 
master's  kit"— Grew:  Mutaum. 

kit  (2),  •  kitte,  *kyt,  s.     [O.  Dut.  kitte  =  a 
tub ;  Dut.  kit  =  a  wooden  can.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large  bottle. 

2.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds ;  a  milk-pail, 
•  tub. 

"In  palls,  kitt,  dishes,  basins,  pinboukes,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste." 

Drn!/ton  :  Hotel,  Hit  Birth  <t  .Viracltt. 

3.  That  which   contains   the   necessaries, 
tools,  &c.,  of  a  tradesman  :  hence,  generally, 
an  outfit :  as,  a  soldier's  kit. 

4.  Used  contemptuously  with  the  adjective 
vohole  for  the  entire  lot  or  set :  as,  the  whole 
kit  of  them. 

5.  A  cement  for  stuffing  canvas  to  place  over 
tte  vents  of  carcasses  to  keep  out  the  damp. 

6.  A  flaring-bottomed  tub  for  fish  and  butter. 
IL  Photog. :  Also  known  as  inside  frame.  A 

thin,  flat,  rectangular  frame  of  wood  which 
fits  within  a  plate-holder  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  latter  to  carry  a  sensitized  plate 
smaller  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  There  may  be  many  of  these  for 
one  holder,  and  they  often  fit  one  within  the 
Other,  forming  a  nest.  The  inside  corners,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  plate-holder  itself,  are  pro- 
vided with  glass  or  hard  rubl>er  angle-pieces, 
upon  which  the  plate  rests  to  prevent  con- 
tact between  the  wood  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  adhering  to  the  wet  plate, 
which  would  cause  stains  upon  the  negative. 

kit  (3),  s.    [CAT,  KITTEN.]    A  kitten. 

kit-cat,  s.  The  eastern  counties  name 
for  tip-cat  (q.v.). 

Kit-cat  roU : 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  roller  for  land,  in  form 
somewhat  resembling  a  double  cone,  being 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  towards 
both  ends. 

kit-ai-bel'-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  Dr.  Paul 
Kitaibel,  professor  of  botany  at  Pesth.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvaceas,  Kitaibclia  viti- 
folia  is  a  tall  raalvaceous  plant  with  vme-like 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  It  is  used  iu  Hun- 
gary as  a  vulnerary. 

kit-ar'.s.    [GUITAR.] 

kit-cat,  kit-kat,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term 
used  to  designate  a  canvas  used  for  portraits 
of  a  peculiar  size  :  viz.,  28  or  29  by  36  inches. 
The  name  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  that  size  being  adopted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  for  the  portraits  he  painted  of  the 
Kitcat  Club,  an  association  of  eminent  politi- 
cal and  literary  characters,  who  took  their 
name  from  one  Kit  (Christopher)  Cat,  who 
supplied  them  with  the  mutton  pies  which 
formed  their  staple  dish. 

"  Still,  all  that  Is  fine  in  it  might  have  been  secured 
on  a  kitcat  canvas."— AOtemtum,  March  1,  IS-i 

kitcat-likeness,  i.  A  portrait  painted 
on  the  size  of  canvas  described  under  kitcat 
(q.v.) ;  a  portrait  about  half  length  in  which 
the  hauds  are  shown. 

Idt9h'  -  en,   *  keen  -  one,   *  Inch  -  cne, 

*  kych-ene,   *  Uitch-in,   *  kuch  one, 

*  kych-yne,  s.  &  a.    [A.  8.  ticen  (for  cycen), 
from  Lat.  coquina  =  a  kitchen,  from  coquo  = 
to  cook  ;  Ital.  cucina.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  The  room  in  a  house  where  the  food  is 
cooked  ;  a  cooking-room ;  a  room  appropriated 
to  cookery. 

"Cool  was  hi*  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot" 
Dryden  :  Abtalom  4  AcltitopltrJ,  L  62L 

t  2.  A  utensil  used  for  cooking  meat. 

3.  Anything  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish  : 
as  meat,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  cheese,  &c. 
(Scotch.) 

IL  Naut. :  The  galley,  the  caboose. 

B.  As  adj. :   Belonging  to  or   used   in   a 
kitchen. 

*  kitch'-en,  *  kitch-in,  v.t.    [KITCHEN,  *.] 

1.  To  regale  or  feed  in  a  kitchen. 

"  A  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house 
That  kUchin'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner." 

Shaketi>. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

2.  To  serve  as  kitchen  to  ;  to  give  relish  to  ; 
to  render  palatable.    (Scotch.) 

kitchen-fare,  «.  The  fare  or  food  of 
servants. 

*  kitchen-gain,  s.    Kitchen-stuff. 

kitchen-garden,  s.  •  A  garden  in  which 
vegetables  are  cultivated  for  the  table. 

"  The  product  of  kitchen-gardcnt  in  all  sorts  of  herbs. 
Ballads,  plants,  and  legumes."— Sir  II'.  Temple:  Of 
Gardening. 

*  kitchen-latin,  s.    Inferior  Latin. 

*  kitchen  -  lee,    «.      Dirty    soap-suds. 
(Ford.) 

kitchen-maid,  *.  A  female  servant 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  a  cook,  and 
clean  the  utensils  of  a  kitchen. 

kitchen-middens,  s.  pi. 

Arch<eol.:  Kjokktnmoddinger,  refuse-heaps, 
or  shell-mounds — the  names  given  to  what 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  raised  beaches 
on'  the  coast  of  Denmark,  but  which  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  deposited  by  early  man. 
It  was  first  observed  by  Prof.  Steenstrup  that, 
in  these  supposed  beaches,  the  shells  belonged 
entirely  to  full-grown  or  nearly  full-grown  in- 
dividuals ;  that  they  consisted  of  four  species 
— the  oyster,  the  cockle,  the  mussel,  and  the 
periwinkle — which  do  not  live  together,  nor 
require  the  same  conditions,  and  would  not 
therefore  be  found  together  alone  in  a  natural 
deposit ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  stratum  con- 
tained scarcely  any  gravel,  but  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  shells.  The  discovery  of 
flint  implements  and  of  bones  bearing  the 
marks  of  knives  made  it  evident  that  these 
beds  were  the  sites  of  ancient  villages,  the 
population  of  which  lived  principally  on  shell- 
fish, but  partly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
A  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Steenstrup,  Forchhammer,  and  Wor- 
sxae,  who  examined  a  large  number  of  these 
deposits,  collected  many  thousand  specimens, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities 
at  Copenhagen,  and  embodied  the  result  of 
their  labours  in  six  reports  to  the  Danish 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Sir  John  Lubhock  ob- 
tained from  a  kitchen-midden  at  Haveloe  in 
1861  "about  a  hundred  fragments  of  bone, 
many  rude  flakes,  slingstones,  and  flint  frag- 


ments, together  with  nine  rude  axes  of  the 
ordinary  shell-mound  type  ;"  and  he  was  even 
more  successful  in  his  visit  to  the  Midden  at 
Meilgaard  in  1863.  Kitchen-mid-'.ens  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  Denmark.  They  exist  on 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  at  St.  Val6ry, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme ;  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  in  Australia  (Pinktrton  : 
Travels,  ii.  473),  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Darwin  : 
Journal,  p.  234),  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(Ethnol.  Soc.  Trans,  (n.  s.),  ii.  119),  and  in 
North  (Wyman:  American  Naturalist,  voL  ii., 
Nos.  8,  9, 1 1)  and  South  America  (Brett:  Indian 
Tribes).  (Lubbock :  Pre-kistoric  Times,  cli.  vii.) 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  remains  of 
vertebrata  discovered  in  the  shell-mounds  : — 

Fishes.— Herring,  dab,  dorse,  eel. 

Birds.— Capercailzie,  several  species  of  ducks  and 
geese,  the  wild  swan,  and  the  treat  auk,  now  extinct 

Mammals. — Stag,  ruedeer,  wild  l>oar  these  three  form- 
ing 97  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  ums,  dog,  fox,  volt, 
marten,  otter,  porpoise,  seal,  water-rat,  beaver,  ^yux. 
wild  cat,  hedgehog,  bear,  and  mouse. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  kitchen- 
middens  were  formed,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (loc, 
cU.)  says  :  "On  the  whole,  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  Danish  shell-mounds 
represent  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of 
that  country,  and  are  probably  referrible  to 
the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  Stone  Age, 
when  the  art  of  polishing  flint  implements 
was  known,  but  before  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  development." 

*  kitchen-physic,  s.     Nourishing  diet, 
for  an  invalid. 

kitchen-range,  s.  A  kitchen  grate  with 
oven,  boiler,  &c.,  attached  for  cooking. 

kitchen-stuff,  s.  Fat,  dripping,  Ac., 
collected  from  roasted  meat,  dripping-pans, 
Ac. 

"  A  thrifty  wench  scrapes  Jdtchen^tuf.'       Donne. 

kitchen  -  wench,  s.  A  kitchen-maid, 
(q.v.). 

"  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench :  marry, 
she  had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her."— Sliatrt/i.  .• 
Romeo  i  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

kitchen-work,  s.  Cookery ;  the  work 
connected  with  a  kitchen  or  cookery. 

kitch'-en-er,  «.    [Eng.  kitchen;  -er.J 

*  1.  A  cook. 

2.  A  kitchen  range. 

»  kitch'-en-ist,  s.     [Eng.  kitchen ;  -1st. }    A 
cook. 

kite  (1),  *  kyte,  *.    [A.S.  cyla.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  kite,  who,  by 'a  light  turning  of  his  train, 
moves  his  body  which  way  ne  pleases.  —Ray  On  O» 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity. 

"  Detested  kite  /  thon  liest,"        Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  An  artificial  bird  or  light  frame  covered 
with  paper  or  cloth,  and  flown  at  the  end  of  a 
string. 

"  He  will  madly  burn,  or  childishly  make  paper 
Jtitet  of  his  deeds."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

4.  Fictitious  commercial  paper  or  accom- 
modation bills  ;  used  especially  in  the  phrase, 
To  fly  a  Wte(q.v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology : 

(l)Sin^:  Milvus,  agenusofAquilinse  (Eagles) 
The  Common  Kite  is  Milvus  ictinus.  It  may 
be  known  on  the  wing  by  its  forked  tail. 
Above  it  is  rufous  ;  below,  rufous-brown,  with 
a  narrow  streak  of  blackish-brown  down  the 
feathers  ;  the  quills  are  black  ;  the  tail  crossed 
with  seven  or  eight  black  bars.  Length  about 
two  feet.  It  feeds  on  offal,  also  on  moles, 
frojrs,  mice,  &c.  It  builds  a  nest  of  sticks  and 
rocks  in  a  large  tree,  adding  bones,  rags,  &c. 
Once  it  was  common  near  London,  now  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  is 
rare  even  there. 

T  The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  Elanoides fur- 
catus,  an  American  bird,  and  the  European 
Honey-kite  Pemis  apivorus.  [PERJUS.] 

(2)  PI. :  Swainson's  name  for  his  Cymindinse, 
a  sub-family  of  Falconida-.  He  places  the 
genus  Milvus  in  Buteoninse. 

2.  Naut.  :  one  of  the  unusual  sails  above 
the  royal ;  sky-sails,  moon-rakers,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Electrical  kite :  [EI.ECTRIC-KITE]. 
(2)  To  fly  a  kite: 

Commercinl  slang:  To  keep  one's  credit  op 
by  accommodation  bills. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun:  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tioui,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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kite— knack 


kite-eagle,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Neopus  malayensis,  an  aquiline  biivl 
found  in  tlie  Himalayas  and  and  other  wooded 
regions  of  India,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
Malay  peninsula. 

kite-flier,  s. 

Commercial  slang :  One  who  raises  money  or 
sustains  his  credit  by  the  use  of  accommoda- 
tion bills. 

kite-flying,  s. 

Commercial  slang:  The  act  or  practice  of 
raising  money  or  sustaining  one's  credit  by 
the  use  of  accommodation  bills. 

kite-shaped,  a. 

Archceol. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"We  find  the  kite-shaped  shield  represented  In  the 
Bay  mix  tapestry  ;  a  curious  example  of  it  is  engraved 
on  a  candlestick  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  In  the 
collection  at  Goodnch  Court ;  and  a  still  more  conclu- 
Biye  instance  is  the  remarkable  group  of  warriors,  each 
with  nasal,  spear,  and  kite-sha/jed  shield,  sculptured 
on  the  lintel  of  Fordington  Church,  Dorchester,  circ. 
114 1.  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick  conjectures  that  the  Normans 
derived  this  shield  from  Sicily."—*.  Wilton:  Prehis- 
toric Annals,  il.  349. 

Bport:  The  term  has  also  been  applied  lately 
to  ovoid  race-tracks. 

kite  (2),  kyte,  s.  [A.S.  cwidh;  Icel.  kvidr; 
Sw.  gved;  Goth,  kwithus  =  the  womb.]  The 
belly.  (North  of  England  &  Scotland.) 

*  kite,  v.i.    [KITE  (1),  s.]    To  raise  money  or 
to  sustain  one's  credit  by  the  use  of  accommo- 
dation bills. 

kite -foot,  s.  [Bug.  Ute,  and/oo«.]  A  sort  of 
tobacco",  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in 
colour  to  a  kite's  foot. 

*  kltef '-foot,  s.     [Eng.  kite's,  and  foot.]    An 
unidentified  plant  mentioned  by  Ainsworth. 

kith,  s.  [A.S.  cudhdhe,  kiththe,  from  cydhdhe 
=  native  land  ;  cydh  =  kin,  from  cvdh,  pa. 
par.  of  cunnan  =  to  know.]  Acquaintances, 
friends,  relations,  kin. 

"  It  was  a  sair  vex  and  grief  to  a'  her  Hth  and  kin." 
—Scott :  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  XXXVL 

kith'-a-ra,  s.    [CITHAKA.] 

*  kithe,  *  kythe,  v.t.  &  i.   [A.S.  «««i=known, 
pa.  par.  of  cunnan  =  to  know.]    [Kin  (S),  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  knowu ;  to  show,  to 
discover. 

"Oentil  lierte  kitheth  gentillesse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,  79T. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  known. 

*  kit  -ish,  *  kyt  ish,  a.     [Eng.  kite  (3),  s.  ; 
-ish.]  Besembliiig  a  kite  ;  pertaining  to  a  kite  ; 
like  a  kite. 

"  All  your  maners  more  agree 
Unto  the  kytlsh  kiude." 

Turbervile :  Woman  to  Mr  Louere. 

*  kit'  -  ling,  *  kit'  -  tling,  s.     [Eng.  kit  (3) ; 
suff.  -ling;  Icel.  ketlingr ;  Norw.  kjetling  =  a 
kitten.]    A  young  animal ;  especially,  a  young 
cat,  a  kitten.  (Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxix.,  ch.  iv.) 

kit   lish,  a.    [KITTLISH.  ] 

kit  mut  gar,  s.    [KIUTMUGAR.] 

kit  ta  gin'  cla,  s.  [Gr.  iti-na.  (kitta),  for 
Kiarcra.  (kissa)  =  a  chattering,  greedy  bird,  like 
the  jay,  and  KiyK\os  (kingklos)  =  a  kind  of  wag- 
tail or  water  ousel.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylvidse,  sub-family 
Erythacinse  (Robins).  Kittucincla  macroura  is 
the  Indian  Nightingale  (q.v.). 

*  kitte,  pret.  ofv.    [Cux,  v.] 
kit  teL,  v.t.    [KITTLE.] 

kit  ten,  * kit  oun,  *  kyt  on, «.  [A  dimin. 
from  cat  (q.v.).]  A  young  cat ;  the  young  of 
the  cat. 

"  The  kilttn  too  was  comical. 
She  play'd  so  oddly  with  her  tail." 

Whitehead:  Variety. 

kitten-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  small  species  of  Cerura,  a  genus 
of  moths,  family  Notodontidse.  They  are  akin 
to,  but  smaller  than  the  Puss-moth,  Cerura 
vinula,  whence  the  English  names. 

kit-ten,  v.i.  &  «.    [KITTEN,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  kittens. 

"  We  took  a  killing  that  had  been  kittened  the  day 
before,  aud  put  it  into  a  very  ituall  receiver."— Boyle: 
Work*,  iii.  360. 


*  kit' -ten -hood,  *.     [Eng.  kitten;   -hood.} 
The  state  or  time  of  being  a  kitten. 

*  kit-ten-ish,  a.     [Eng.  kitten;  -Ish.]     Kit- 
ten-like, playfuL 

"  Such  a  kittenith  disposition."— Richardton  :  Sir  C. 
Oranditon,  iv.  11&. 

kit  -ti-wake,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry  at 
breeding-time.] 

Ornith. :  A  gull,  Lams  tridactylus,  so  called 
because  the  fourth  toe  is  only  a  small  tubercle 
without  any  projecting  horny  nail  or  claw. 
Length,  15J  inches  ;  head,  neck,  and  under- 
surface  white  ;  back  and  wings,  French  gray  ; 
legs  short  and  dusky  ;  toes  and  interdigitul 
membranes  dusky.  Found  in  the  highest 
latitudes,  and  as  far  south  as  Tripoli.  Com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
(Yarrell.) 

kit  tie  (1),  *  kyt-ell,  v.t.  [Norw.  kjetla  = 
to  kittle  ;  kjetling  =  a  kitling,  a  kitten.]  To 
bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat ;  to  kitten. 

kit' -tie  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  citelian;  But.  kittelen; 
Icel.  kitla ;  Ger.  kitzeln,.]  To  tickle ;  to  ex- 
cite a  pleasant  sensation  in. 

kit'-tle,  a.  [KITTLE  (2),  «.]  Hazardous,  de- 
ceptive, perilous,  ticklish  ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

"  I  maun  ride  to  get  to  Liddel  or  it  be  dark,  for  your 
Waste  has  but  a  kiltie  character."— Scott :  (Jay  aan- 
kit  tling,  s.    [KITLING.] 

kit-tlish,  a.  [Eng.  kittl(e)  (2),  v.;  -ish.] 
Ticklish. 

kit'-tly,  a.  [Eng.  kittl(e)  (2),  v.  ;  -ly.]  Tick- 
lish, susceptible,  sensitive.  (Scotch.) 


[Sp.  quitasol.]     The  Chinese 


kit-ty-soT,  s. 

paper  parasol. 

kive,  s.     [KEEVE.J 

kiv'-er,  v.t.    [COVER,  v.]    To  cover. 

"  It  will  be  but  a  muckle  through-stane  laid  down 
to  kiver  the  gowd."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

ki'-wi,  ki'-wi  ki'-wi,  s.  [From  the  cry  of 
these  birds.] 

Ornith. :  The  Ne\v  Zealand  name  for  birds  of 
the  genus  Apteryx  (q.v.). 

kj  er  ulf  Ine  (j  as  i),  s.  [Named  by  Von 
Kobell  after  the  Norwegian  mineralogist, 
Kjerulf ;  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 

Min  :  Regarded  by  Von  Kobell  as  a  distinct 
species,  differing  from  Wagnerite  in  containing 
a  large  amount  of  fluorine  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  lime.  Later  investigations  have 
shown,  however,  tliat  these  differences  are 
due  to  alteration,  aud  that  the  mineral  is 
identical  with  Wagnerite  (q.v.). 

klap'-roth.  me,  klap  roth-ite  (h  silent), 
s.    [Named  by  Beudant  after  the  mineralogist 
Klaproth  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  LAZULiTE(q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  KLAPROTHOLITE  (q.v.). 

klap-roth'-O-lite  (h  silent),  s.  [An  alteration 
suggested  by  Bruch,  from  the  Klaprothite  of 
Petersen  and  Sandberger,  this  name  having 
been  already  given  to  Lazulite  by  Beudant. 
Named  after  Klaproth,  the  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  copper, 
related  to  Wittichenite  (q.v.).  Distinguished 
by  its  distinct  cleavage,  and  larger  proportion 
of  bismuth.  Occurs  at  many  places  in  Baden. 

kleen'-bde,  *.    [But.  =  little  blue  goat.] 

Zool. :  Antilope  perpusilla,  a  pigmy  antelope 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about 
a  foot  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  small  erect 
black  horns,  somewhat  approaching  at  the  tips. 

klep-td-ma'-nl-a,  s.     [Gr.  K\eirr<a  (klepto)  = 
to  steal,  and  iA.a.via(mania)  =  madness,  mania.] 
Pathol. :   A  species  of  moral  insanity,  dis- 
playing itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  or  pro- 
pensity to  steal. 

klep-to-ma'-ni-ac,  s.  [KLEPTOMANIA.]  One 
who  suffers  from  kleptomania. 

klick,  v.i.    [CLICK,  v.i.] 

klick,  klick  -ing,  s.    [CLICK,  ». 

klick   et,  $.    [CLICKET.] 

Fort. :  A  gate  •  a  palisade  for  the  passage 
of  a  sallying  party. 


kli-no-crog  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Sandberger. 
from  Gr.  xXcW  (klino)  =  to  incline,  and  <cpo*o« 
(krokos)  =  saffron.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crys- 
tals of  a  deep  saffron-yellow  colour.  Probably 
monoclinic  in  crystallization.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina,  sesqnioxide  of 
iron,  soda,  and  potash.  Formed  by  tlie  de- 
composition of  pyrites  in  basalt-tuff,  near 
Bischofsheim. 

kli-nom'-e-ter,  s.    [CLINOMETER.] 

kli  no-phse'-ite,  s.  [G.  K\IVW  (klino)  =  to  in- 
cline, and  <f>ai(fs  (phaios)  =  dusky.] 

Min. :  A  blackish-green  mineral,  probably 
clinic  in  crystallization  ;  crystals  microscopic ; 
sp.  gr.  2,979;  lustre  vitreous,  translucent  to 
opaque,  taste  astringent.  Compos. :  a  hy- 
drated sulphate  of  iion,  alumina,  potash,  and 
soda.  Occurs  near  Bishofsheim. 

kli  -o,  *.    [CLIO.] 

klip  -das,  s.    [Dut.  =.  cliff-badger.] 

Zool. :  Hyrax   capensis,    the   Cape    Coney. 

[HVRAX.] 

klip    spring  -  er,  klipp    spring    er,  *. 

[Dut.  =  cliff-springer.] 

Zool.  :  Oreotragus  saltator,  an  olive-coloured 
antelope  of  heavy  build  allied  to  the  Steinbok. 
It  is  scarcely  two  feet  high,  its  horns  about 
four  inches  long,  curving  a  little  forward. 
Once  common,  but  now  much  rarer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like  the  chamois  of 
Europe,  it  inhabits  inaccessible,  rocky  heights. 

klip'-stem-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Kobell  after 
Professor  Von  Klipstein  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).~\ 

Min.:  An  amorphous  compact  mineral  with 
dull  lustre;  colour,  dark-brown  to  black, 
streak,  reddish-brown,  opaque.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  innoganese  and  iron,  and 
is  probably  only  impure  rhodonite  (q.v.). 

kloof,  s.  [Dut  =  a  gap.]  A  ravine,  a  gully. 
(South  Africa.) 

*  klo-pe-ma'-ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  <cAoir>)  (Mope)  = 
theft,  and  /xact'a  (mania)  =  madness.]     The 
same  as  KLEPTOMANIA  (q.v.). 

*  klos'-ter,  s.    [Ger.]    A  cloister. 

"  Bells  that  from  the  neighbouring  Master, 
Rang  for  the  Nativity." 

LomjfMow:  Normiin  Baron. 

K.  M.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

gg"  Initial  k  is  always  silent  before  n. 

*  knab,  v.t.    [Dut.  knappen.]    [KNAP.] 

1.  To  bite,  to  gnaw. 

"I  had  much  rather  lie  knobbing  crusts,  without 
fear,  iu  my  own  hole,  than  be  mistress  of  tl.e  world 
with  cares."— L' Estrange :  Fables. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize.     [NAB.] 

*  knab   ble,  v.i.     [A  freq.  from  knab  (q.v.).] 
To  bite,  to  nibble. 

"  Horses  will  knabble  at  walls  and  rats  gnaw  iron."— 
Browne. 

knack,  *  knakke,  s.  [Of  imitative  origin  : 
Gael,  cnac  =  a  crack,  a  crash  ;  cnac  =  to  crack, 
to  crash  ;  Ir.  cnag  =  a  noise,  a  crack  ;  cnagaim 
=  to  knock,  to  strike  ;  Wei.  cnec  =  a  crash,  a 
snap  ;  cnecian  =  to  crash,  to  jar ;  Dut.  knak 
=  a  crack  ;  knakken  =  to  crack  ;  Dan.  knagt 
=  to  creak,  to  crack  ;  Sw.  knuka  =  to  crack.] 
*  1.  A  trick. 

"The  more  quainte  knakkcs  that  they  make." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4.049. 

2.  A  little  machine ;  a  pretty  contrivance ; 
knick-knack. 

"  When  I  was  young,  I  was  wont 
To  load  niy  she  with  knackt." 

Xhaketp. :  Winter't  Tale,  i».  4. 

3.  Readiness,  dexterity,  adroitness  ;  facility 
of  performance. 

"  We  have  neither  the  knack  of  persuading  ourselve* 
so  readily,  nor  the  humour  of  sticking  to  a  fashion  M 
obstinately."—  Warburton  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

4.  That  which   requires  dexterity,  adroit 
ness,  or  special  aptitude. 

*  knack,  *  knacke,  v.t.  &  i.    [KNACK,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crack. 

"  To  move,  knack,  or  waggle  the  flugera  like  a  J  ugler.* 
— Cotgrare. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

"If  they  can  hear  their  heads  knacke  upon  each 
other,  they  are  not  bid  to  care  for  hearing  their  praien 
reflect  upon  heaven."—  Bisho/i  Hull  <tuo  radii  J 

2.  To  talk  affectedly  or  mincingly. 


fftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  .what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  03=  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 


knacker— kneading 
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*  knack'-er  (1),  *.    [Eng.  knack ;  -er.] 

1.  A  maker  of  small  worn,  toys,  or  knick- 
knacks. 

2.  One  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  as  play- 
things by  boys,  who  strike  them  together  by 
moving  the  hand ;  castanets,  bones. 

kn&ck'-er  (2),  ».    [Icel.  knakkr  =  a  saddle.] 

1.  A  maker  of  harness,  collars,  &c.,  for 
carthorses. 

2.  A  dealer  in  old  horses ;  a  horse-slaugh- 
terer. 

*  knack'-  fan,   a.      [Bug.    knack,    s.;    -ish.] 
Artful,  knavish,  tricky. 

"Beating  the  air  with  kntickith  forms  of  gracious 
speeches."— ff.  More:  Myst.  ofOodlineu,  479. 

*  knack  -  Ish  -  ness,   *.      [Eng.    knackish ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  knack- 
ish ;  artifice,  trickery,  cunning,  kuavishness. 

*  knack' -y,  a.    [Eng.  knack,  s.  ;  -y.]    Having 
a  knack  ;  artful,  dexterous,  tricky. 

knag,  *  knagg,  *  knagge,  s.  [Ir.  cnag  = 
a  knob,  a  peg  ;  ciuiig  =  a  knot  in  wood  ;  Gael. 
cnag  (1)  =  a  pin,  a  peg  ;  cnag  (2)  =  to  crack, 
to  snap  the  fingers  ;  Dan.  knug  =  a  wooden 
peg,  a  cog ;  Sw.  knagg  =  a  knag,  a  knob  in 
wood.] 

1.  A  knot   in  wood ;  a   protuberance ;   a 
wart. 

2.  A  peg  on  which  to  hang  things. 

"  Take  here  the  golde  In  a  bagg. 

I  schall  hyt  hyuge  on  a  knagg, 

At  the  schyp])  borde  ende. 

/.<•  Bone  Florence  (Rit$an,  v.  S). 

3.  The  shoot  of  a  deer's  horn. 

"  Wonderful  homs  fur  bigueas,  and  most  dangerous 
by  reason  of  their  sharp  and  branching  Knags."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,088. 

4.  The  rough  or  rugged  top  of  a  hill  or  rock. 

knagged,  a.  [Eng.  knag;  -ed.]  Having  knags, 
knots,  or  protuberances. 


knag^-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knaggy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knaggy. 

kn&g'-gy,  a.    [Eng.  knag;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  knags  or  knots ;  rough  with 
knots ;  knotty. 

2.  Fig. :  Rough  in  temper. 

•knakke,  s.    [KNACK,  s.] 

knap,  *  knappe,  s.  [A  variant  of  knob 
(q.v.);  Icel.  knappr;  Dan.  knap;  Wei.  cnap.] 

1.  A  protuberance,  a  knob,  a  swelling. 

2.  A  hillock  ;  a  rising  ground  ;  a  summit. 

"  You  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap  of 
ground."— Bacon. 

*  knap-knob,  s.    A  swelling  lump. 

•knap,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  knappen  =  to  crack,  to 
crush ;  cog.  with  Dan.  kneppe  =  to  snap,  to 
crack  witli  the  fingers  ;  knep  =•  a  scrap,  a 
crack.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  with  a  noise  ;  to  snap. 

"  He  knapped  the  stall*  of  the  dart  asunder.'* — 
Korth :  Plutarch,  p.  306. 

2.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking 
noise. 

"  Take  a  vi'w^-1  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs 
tome  depth  within  the  water,  and  you  shall  hear  toe 
•ouml  of  the  tongs  well."— Bacon  :  Nat.  BM.,  S  133. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise. 

"  The  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap  in."—  Witt- 
man  :  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  V. 

2.  To  snap,  to  bite. 

"These  .  .  .  were  always  knapping  and  kicking  at 
inch  examples  and  sentences  as  they  felt  sharp."— 
Strype:  Memorial* ;  Henry  I'll  I.  (an.  1535). 

Itnap'-bot-tle,  s.  [Eng.  knap,  and  Eu«. 
bottle.] 

Hot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  Bladder- 
Campion  (Silent  inflata). 

*  knappe,  s.    [NAP.] 

knap'-pi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Knapp, 
author  of  a  work  on  British  grasses.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phalarideae. 
The  old  Knappia  agrostidea  is  called  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  Chamagrostis  minima.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  is  found  in 
wet  sands,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  Anglesea 
and  Jersey.  Formerly  abundant  in  Essex. 


knap' -ping,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [KNAP,  v.] 

knapping  hammer,  *.    A  hammer  for 
breaking  stones. 

"  Ye'd  better  taen  up  spade  and  shools, 
Or  knappin-hammrrs." 

Burnt  :  Eptttlt  to  J.  Lapraik. 

*  knap  pish, 'knap  pische,  a.  [Eng.  knap, 
v. ;  -ish.]    Snappish,  cross,  surly. 

"  He  rejected  the  duke's  request  with  many  spiteful! 
and  knappuche  *ordea."—Gra/Con :  Kichard  111.  (an.  2). 

'  knap  pie,  v.i.  [Bug.  knap,  v. ;  freq.  sufT. 
-le.]  To  break  off  with  a  sharp,  cracking 
noise. 

*  knap'-py,  a.    [Eng  knap,  •. ;  -y.]    Full  of 
knaps  or  knobs  ;  knobby. 

knap  -sack,  s.  [Dan.  knapzak  =  a  provision- 
bag,  a  knapsack  :  knap  =  eating  ;  knappen  = 
to  eat,  and  zak  =  a  sack,  a  bag.]  A  soldier's 
or  tourist's  case  or  wrapper  for-  clothes,  &c., 
to  be  carried  on  the  back  during  a  march  ;  a 
tourist's  or  traveller's  satchel. 

"  And  each  one  fills  his  knapsack  or  his  scrip 
With  some  rare  thing  that  on  the  field  is  found." 
Drayton  :  Baront'  Wart,  1. 

knap'- weed,  s.    [Eng.  knap,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :   The  genus    Centaurea   (q.v.).      The 
Brown-rayed  Knapweed  is  Centaurea  Jacea,  a 


SMALL   KNAPWEED. 

doubtful  native  of  Britain.  The  Black  Dis- 
coid Knapweed  is  C.  nigra,  and  the  Greater 
Knapweed  C.  Scabiosa. 

knar,  t  knaur,  *  knare,  s.  [O.  Dut.  knorre ; 
Ger.  knorren  =  a  gnar,  a  knot  in  a  tree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  wood. 
"  Or  woods  with  knots  and  knarei  deformed  and  old. 

Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold." 

Dry  den.    (Toad.) 

2.  Bot.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  knaur) :   A  knot 
or  tumour  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  cocoanut,  on  the  stem  or  root  of 
the  hawthorn  and   some  other  trees.     They 
may  be  used  for  propagation.    [Exosrosis.] 

knark,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  probably  con- 
nected with  knar  (q.V.)."]  A  "hard-hearted, 
surly  person.  (Slang.) 

*  knarl,  s.     [^A  dimin.  from  knar  (q.v.).]     A 
knot  in  a  tree. 

knarled,  a.  [Eng.  knarl ;  -td.]  Knotted  :  as, 
a  knarled  oak. 

*  knaxred,  a.     [Eng.  knar;   -ed.]     Knarled, 

knotTy. 

"  The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees." 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Khi;: 

*knar'-ry,  «•  [Eng.  knar;  -y.]  Knarled, 
knotty. 

knauff'-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BOLBORTHITE  (q.v.). 
knaur,  s.    [KNAR.] 

knau'-ti  a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  Chris- 
topher Knaut,  a  Saxon  physician  and  botanist 
at  Halle,  who  died  in  1694.  (Paxton,  &c.)] 

Bot. :  Formerly  an  independent  genus  of 
Composites,  but  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Scabiosa.  The  receptacle  is  hemispheric, 
covered  with  hairs,  the  involucre  four-fur- 
rowed ;  the  calyx  teeth  of  8-16  deciduous 
bristles.  Scabiosa  (Knavtia)  arvensis  is  a  hairy 
plant  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  lilac  or  blue 
flowers ;  wild  in  Britain,  Northern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  North  Africa.  Here  it  flowers 
from  July  to  September. 

knave,  ».  [A.S.  cnafa  =  a  boy  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  knaaji—  a  lad,  a  servant ;  Icel.  knapi  = 
a  servant-boy  ;  Sw.  knafael  =  a  rogue  ;  Ger. 
knabe  =  a  boy.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Originally  a  boy. 

"  If  it  ii  a  knave  child,  sic  ye  him ;  if  It  is  a  wommao, 
kepe  ye."—wvd\ffi:  Xxod.  i.  16. 

*  2.  A  servant. 

"  And  bit  his  knave  knele,  that  shall  bis  coppe  hold* 
He  loketh  alle  louring."          fieri  Plowman,  p.  83. 

3.  A  false,  deceitful,  tricky  fellow  ;  a  dis- 
honest person ;  a  trickster. 

"  Of  these  a  large  proportion  were  knuvet  and  liber* 
Unn."—Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  111. 

IL  Cards :  One  of  the  court-cards,  having 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  soldier  or  a  servant ;  a  jack. 

knave-bairn,  s.    A  male  child. 

"  Ye'll  no  hinder  her  gieing  them  a  present  o'  a  bonny 
knave-bairn."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xiiv. 

*  knave,  v.t.    [KNAVE.]    To  make  a  knave  ot 

"To  ensnare  the  squire  and  knave  themselve*,"— 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  477. 

knav'-er-y,  «.    [Eng.  knaw;  -ry.] 

1.  Dishonesty,    trickery ;    the  actions   or 
practices  of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainy. 

"  Why  do  they  run  away  T  this  is  a  knavery  at 
them,  to  make  me  afeard."  —  Shaketp. :  Midtummer 
Night't  Dream,  lii.  1. 

2.  Mischief ;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 

"  We'll  revel  it  as  bravely  na  the  best, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery* 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

knave'  Ship,  s.  [Eng.  knave ;  -ship.]  Mill- 
due";  paid  to  the  knave  or  servant  at  a  mill 
by  thoso  who  were  bound  to  have  their  grain 
ground  there  only.  (Scotch.) 

"  Look,  gowpen,  and  knavcship.  and  all  the  various 
exactions  now  commuted  for  money."— Scott :  Start 
of  Midlothian,  ch.  vii. 

*  knav'-ess,  s.    [Eng.  knav(e) ;  -ess.]    A  feinata 

knave ;  a  knavish  woman,    ((.'arlyle.) 

knav'-ish,  o.     [Bug.  knav(e) ;  -ish.] 

1.  Acting  like  a  knave ;  dishonest,  fraudu- 
lent. 

"There  were  many  knavish  politicians  in  the  south.' 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Characterized  by  knavery  ;  dishonest. 

Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade." 

Camper :  To  an  afflicted  Protestant  Lady. 

3.  Mischievous,  waggish,  roguish. 

"  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad. 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad." 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  ill  2. 

knav'-ish-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  knavish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  knavish  manner  ;  dishonestly. 

"  One  of  those  slaves  whom  they  call  Elotes.  had 
behaved  hlmselfe  somewhat  too  insolently  and  kna*- 
ithly  against  him."—/".  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  348. 

2.  Mischievously,  roguishly. 

knav'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knavish;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  knavish; 
knavery,  dishonesty. 

*  knaw,  v.t.    [GNAW.]    To  knaw,  to  bite. 

"  Frowning  and  frotlng  and  knamng  on  his  lippe*.' 
—Sir  T.  More :  Worket,  p.  M. 

knaw' -el,  s.  [Ger.  knauel,  kn&vel  =  clue,  a 
ball  of  thread ;  Dut.  knawel;  Dan.  knavel; 
Sw.  knafvel ;  Fr.  gnavelle.] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Scleranthus  (q.r.).  Two 
are  British,  the  Annual  and  Perennial  Knawel. 
Both  are  small  plants  with  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers  in  axillary  leafy  clusters.  The 
first  is  frequent ;  the  second  found  only  im 
Radnor  and  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  They  may  not  be  quite  distinct. 

kuead,  *  knede,  v.t.  [A.S.  cnedan,  gecnedan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  kneden;  Icel.  knodha ;  Sw, 
knada;  Ger.  kneten ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chnetan; 
Buss,  gnetate,  gnesti.] 

1.  To  work  up  with  the  hands  into  a  mass, 
as  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  &c. ;  to  work 
and  press  with  the  hands  or  feet ;  to  work  or 
incorimrate  into  dough. 

"  Sm: tli  cobbler  Joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  knnids  the  dough  ;  all  loud  alike. 
All  learned  and  all  drunk  ! " 

Cowper :  Talk.  iv.  477. 

•  2.  To  beat,  to  pound  into  a  jelly. 
knea    da  ble,  a.    Capable  of  being  kneaded. 

knead -er,  «.  [Eng.  knead;  -er.}  One  who 
kneads  dough. 

knead-ing,  "kned-yng,  p>:  par.,  a.,  &  «. 

[KNEAD.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  partidp.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  ^«  subst.  :  The  act  of  working  up  or  in- 
corporating into  a  mass,  as  dough. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -inft 
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kneading-trough,  *knedyng- 
frowh,  s.  A  trough  or  tray  in  which  dough 
is  worked  up. 


*  knead   ing  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  kneading ;  -ly.] 
Like  one  who  kneads. 

"  Who  loosed  It  with  her  hands,  pressed  kneadingly." 
Leigh  Hunt :  foliage,  p.  30. 

kneb'-el-ite,  s.    [Named  by  Dobereiner  after 
Major  von  Knebel ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).~] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  colour 
grayish-black  to  black,  also  gray  and  spotted 
with  various  tints ;  opaque ;  fracture  sub- 
conchoidal.  Compos. :  a  silicate  of  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron  and  manganese,  the  formula 
being  (}FeO+iMnO)4SiO2.  Occurs  in  large 
masses  at  Dannemara,  Sweden. 

knock,   s.     [Etym.  doubtful;   of.  knag;  or 
possibly  from  kink,  by  metathesis.] 
Naut. :  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable. 

*knedde,  pret.  nfv.    [KNEAD.] 

*  Imede,  v.t.    [KNEAD.] 

knee,  *  kne,  *  cneo,  s.    [A.S.  cne6,  cnedw  = 
a  knee  ;   cogn.   with  Dut.  knie  ;    Icel.   kne ; 
Dan.  knee ;   Sw.  knd ;  Ger.  knie ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chniu ;    Goth,   kniu  ;    Lat.   genu  ;    Gr.   yow 
(gonu);  Sansc.  jdnu.     The  root  is  unknown.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  genuflection  ;  a  bending  of  the  knee  in 
.respect. 

"  Your  knee,  sirrah  !  "—Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  V.  3. 

'   (2)  A  courtesy. 

"  Came  in  with  cap  aud  knee." 

Shakesp. :  \  Henry  IV.,  IT.  3. 

*  (3)  A  crag,  a  rock,  a  prominence. 

" Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rockie  knees* 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  IT.  84. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  articulation  uniting  the  thigh 
and  the  leg  bones.    [KNEE-JOINT.] 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  back  of  a  handrailing  of  a 
convex  form ;    that  of  a  concave  form  is  a 
ramp. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  return  of 
the  drip-stone  at  the  spring  of  an  arch. 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  natural  bend, 
or  sawed  to  shape,  and  fitting  into  an  angle  as 

•a  brace  and  strut. 

(2)  An  elbow  piece  which  connects  parts  in 
which  the  side  plates  are  let  into  the  pieces  of 
timber  and  bolted  thereto.     The  flanges  lap 
around  the  edges. 

(3)  A  piece  framed  into  or  connecting  the 
bench  and  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh.     It  is 
usually  mortised  into  the  respective  parts. 

(4)  An  elbow  or  toggle-joint. 

4.  Shipbuilding  :    A   compass   timber  ;   a 
naturally-grown  bent   piece    used  to  secure 
parts  together,  acting  as  a  brace  and  tie.    The 
back  or  outside  bent  portion  is  fayed  to  the 
parts  to  be  united.     The  exterior  angle  of  a 
knee  is  the  breech  ;  the  interior  angle  is  the 
elbow  or  throat.     The  square  knee  has  a  right 
angle  ;  the  knee  without  a  square  has  an  ob- 
tuse angle  ;  the  knee  within  a  square  has  an 
acute  angle.     The  knee  derives  its  specific 
name  from  its  position,  or  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  accessory. 

*  H  To  sit  on  one's  knees  :  To  kneel. 

knee-breeches,  s.  pi.  Breeches  which 
reach  only  down  to  the  knees. 

knee-brush,  s. 

Zool.  (chiefly  pi.) :  Tufts  or  brushes  on  the 
knees  of  some  antelopes. 

knee-cap,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  A  sesamoid,  heart-shaped  bone 
In  front  of  the  knee,  attached  to  four  muscles, 
with  the  broad  part  upwards,  and  the  apex 
downwards.     It  articulates  with  the  two  con- 
dyles  of  the  femur. 

2.  Harness :  A  padded  or  leather  cap,  secured 
by  straps  over  the  knees  of  racing,  hunting, 
and   other  valuable  horses  when  at  exercise, 
to  protect  the  part  against  abrasion  in  case  of 


an  accidental  fall.  It  is  made  of  fabric,  lea- 
ther, caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  compressed 
cork  in  a  double  pad,  &c. 

knee-cords,  s.  pi.  Corded  knee-breeches. 

*  knee-crooking,  a.  Bending  or  bow- 
ing  the  knee  ;  obsequious,  cringing. 

"  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  1. 1. 

knee-deep,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :   Rising  to  the  height  of  the 
knees ;  knee-high. 

"The  absence  of  the  old  knee-deep  stubbles  which 
the  old  sickle  used  to  leave."— fall  Mall  Oazetce, 
Sept.  1,  1884. 

B.  As  adv. :  Sunk  to  the  knees,  or  to  the 
height  of  the  knees. 

"  Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  standing." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvii. 

knee-high,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees,  or 
to  the  height  of  the  knees. 

knee-joint,  s. 

1.  Anat. :     A   ginglymoid    articulation    of 
large  size,  formed  by  the  femur,  patella,  and 
the  tibia  and   fibula.     It    is    provided  with 
thirteen  distinct  ligaments,  the  first  five  arc 
external  to  the 

articulation, 
the  next  five 
internal,  and 
theotherthree 
mere  folds  of 
synovia!  mem- 
brane. There 
are  two  fibro- 
cartilages  and 
a  synovial 
membrane, 
and  in  connec- 
tion witli  the 
patella  are  two 
mucous  liursae. 
The  action  of 
the  knee-joint 
is  one  of  the 
strongest  in 
the  body,  and 
is  perfect  in  KNEE-JOINT. 

respect  Of  A.  Section  of  Knee-joint,  showing 
flexion  and  6X-  synovia]  cavity.  B.  Knee-;. lint 

fpn<5inn    and  froinbefore.showiiigcruci.-il  ii  -a- 

ten  s  ion  ana  ments  ^  Mmilullar  cartiiages. 
when  the  knee 

is  semiflexed  a  very  small  amount  of  rotation 
is  obtainable.  The  ligaments  are,  the  anterior, 
posterior,  internal  lateral,  two  external  lateral, 
anterior  or  external  crucial,  posterior  or  in- 
ternal crucial,  transverse,  two  coronary,  liga- 
mentum  mucosum,  and  ligamenta  alaria(false), 
two  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  and  the  syno- 
vial membrane. 

2.  Mach. :  A  joint  consisting  of  two  pieces 
articulated  endwise  to  each  other,  like  the 
human  knee  ;  a  toggle-joint. 

Knee-joint  press :  A  press  in  which  power  is 
applied  by  .means  of  a  double  knee-joint  arti- 
culated at  the  top  to  the  upright  framework, 
and  at  the  bottom  to  a  cross-head,  from 
which  proceeds  the  shaft  which  applies  the 
force,  and  which  works  through  a  guide.  At 
the  junction  of  the  branches  the  articulations 
are  made  with  masses  of  metal  forming  screw- 
nuts,  through  which  passes  a  horizontal 
screw,  right-handed  for  one  half  its  leng.h, 
and  left-handed  for  the  other  half:  Ihis 
screw  is  operated  at  first  by  means  of  a  set  of 
crank-handles  at  one  end  of  it ;  and  when  the 
resistance  becomes  very  great,  by  means  of  a 
counterpoised  ratchet  lever,  which  works  in 
the  middle  of  the  frame.  The  force  applied 
in  this  way  is  very  great,  since  the  operator 
can  act  on  the  lever  with  his  whole  weight. 

knee-Jointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Bent  abruptly  like  a  knee ;  genicu- 
lated,  as  the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

knee-piece,  «. 

Arch. :  A  knee-rafter  (q.v.). 
knee-pine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Finns  pumilio  nana. 

knee-rafter,  s. 

Arch. :  A  rafter  the  lower  end  or  foot  of 
which  is  crooked  or  turned  down  so  as  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  walls. 

knee-stop,  a. 

Music:  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  har- 
moniums, by  which  certain  shutters  are  made 
to  open  gradually  when  the  knees  are  pressed 
against  levers  conveniently  placed  for  the 


purpose.       A  crescendo  and  diminuendo  an 
thus  produced. 

knee-string,  s. 

Anat. :  A  ligament  or  tendon  of  the  knee; 
(Addisnn,  in  Annandale.) 

knee-swell,  s. 

Music  :  An  arrangement  in  an  harmonium 
or  organ  by  which  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
wind  may  be  turned  on  to  the  reeds  or  pipes  to 
vary  the  loudness  of  the  tone. 

knee-timber,  s. 

1.  Timber  of  a  bent  or  angular  shape,  suited 
for  ship-building. 

2.  The  knee  of  a  ship. 

"  Her  strong  knee-timbi-rs,  and  the  mast  that  bean 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  knee-tribute,  s.   Worship  or  reverence 
shown  by  kneeling  or  genuflection. 

"  Coming  to  receive  from  us 
Xnec-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile  1 " 

MMon  :  P.  L.,  v.  78X 

*  knee,  v.t.    [KNEE,  «.] 

1.  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

"  A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kntt 
The  way  into  his  mercy." 

atuikesp. :  Coriolanut,  V.  L 

2.  To  kneel  to. 

"  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  aquire-lil.e  pension  beg." 
Khakesp. :  Lear,  1C  4 

kneed,  a.    [Eng.  kne(e) ;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Having   knees ;  only  in 
composition  :  as,  weak-/,?iecrf,  knock  -kneed,  ic. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  KNEE-JOINTED  (q.v.). 

knee  hoi  ly,  knee  holm  (or  I  silent),  & 
[Eng.  knee,  and  holly,  holm.] 
Bot. :  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

knee'-  holm  (I  silent),  s.    [KNEE-HOLLY.] 

kneel,  *  knele,  *  knelen,  v.i.  [Eng.  knee, 
s.  ;  suff.  -I;  l)an.  kncele;  Dut.  knielen.]  To 
bend  the  knees  ;  to  fall  on  the  knees. 

"  When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we  '11  live." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  T.  & 

kneel'   er,  s.    [Eng.  kneel;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  kneels ;  one  who  worships  by 
kneeling. 

2.  A  stool  or  cushion  for  kneeling  on. 

"  His  parishioners  presented  him  with  ...  sanctuary 
carpets  and  kneelers  for  the  L:idye  Chapel."— Somerset 
i  Wilts  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  certain  cate- 
chumens allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sermons 
and  at  part  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  receive  the 
benediction.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
penitents  (q.v.)  enjoying  the  same  privilege. 

kneeT-ing,  *  knel-ynge,  pr.  par.,  «.,&«. 
[KNEEL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
'    C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   The   act   of  bending   the 
knee  ;  worship  by  bending  or  falling  on  the 
knees  ;  genuflection. 

"The  first  servant  of  a  court  in  which  prayers  are 
morality  and  kneeling  is  religion." — Junins:  Letter  1&. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  In  the  third  cen- 
tury Christians  were  accustomed   to   stand 
erect  when  thanking  God  for  mercies  received, 
but  knelt  in  self-abasement  when  they  prayed. 
(Cyprian :  De  Oratione  £  Constitut.  Apostol., 
bk.  ii.,  oh.  lix.)    Kneeling  at  the  name  of  Jesua 
was  ordered  by  the  Pope  in  1275. 

*  kneel'-ing-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  kneeling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  kneeling  manner  or  posture ;  with  genu* 
flections. 

*  kneen,  *  knene,  s.  pi.    [KNEE,  s.] 

knee'-pan,  s.    [Eng.  knee,  and  pan.] 
Anai. :  The  same  as  KNEE-CAP  (q.v.), 
kneepan  shaped,  a. 
Bot. :  Broad,  round,  thick  ;  convex  on  the 
lower  surface,   concave    on   the  upper   one, 
patelliform.     Nearly  the  same  as  meniscoid, 
but  thicker.    Example,  the  embryo  of  Flagel- 
laria.    (Lindley.) 

knell,  s.  [A.S.  cnyl;  Sw.  knall;  Ger.  knall; 
Wei.  cnell  =  a  passing-bell ;  cnall  =  a  knell.] 
[KNELL,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck, 
especially  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 
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or  to  announce  a  death ;  a  stroke,  upon  a  bell 
made  at  periodic  intervals,  at  the  time  of  a 
death  or  tuneral ;  a  single  stroke  is  made  for 
a  child,  two  strokes  for  a  woman,  and  three 
for  a  man. 

"  Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared." 

Coutper  :  Y'erset  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  Fig. :  The  death,  the  death-blow,  the 
end ;  any  sound  or  sign  of  the  passing  away 
of  anything. 

"  I  feel  the  lolemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  it  the  knell  uf  my  departed  hours." 

Young :  flight  Thought*,  I.  59. 

knell,     *  knille,     *  knolle.     *  knowl, 

*  knyllc,  v.i.  <fc  t.  [A.S.  cnyllan  =  to  beat 
noisily  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knallen  =  to  give  a 
loud  report ;  Dan.  krnalde  (=  knalle)  =  to  ex- 
plode ;  Sw.  kmtlla  =  to  make  a  loud  noise  ; 
Ger.  knallen  ;  Icel.  gnella  =  to  scream.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  sound  as  a  funeral  bell ;  to  knoll. 

"  Not  worth  a  blessing  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee." 
Beauin.  i  flel.  :  Spanith  Curate,  iv.  1. 

*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  resound,  to  sound. 

"Your  fame 
Knowli  iu  the  ear  o'  th'  world." 

Two  Noble  Kinimen,  t  1. 

2.  To  sound  as  an  omen  or  warning  of 
coming  evil. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  summon  or  announce  with 
or  as  with  a  knell. 

knelt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [KNEEL.] 

knev  -el,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  belabour 
a  man  after  being  knocked  down. 

"Twa  laud-loupers  jumpt  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me 
or  I  was  thinking,  and  got  me  down,  and  Knenelled  me 
•air  aneuch."— Scott  .-  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiv. 

knew  (ew  as  u),  pret.  ofv.    [Know.] 

*  knlb,  v.t.    [NIB,  t>.] 

knick -er,  *.  [Dut.  knikker.]  A  ball  of  baked 
clay  used  as  a  marble  by  boys. 

knlck'-ers,  s.  pi.  [KNICKERBOCKERS.]  A 
familiar  abbreviation  for  knickerbockers  (q.v.). 

knick'  er  bock  er,  «. 

1.  Originally  the  proper  name  of  the  type 
of  the  New   York   Dutch   settlor  created   by 
Washington   Irving;    hence,  a  descendant  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  ot  New  Netherlands.    (K-.) 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  breeches  gathered  below 
the  knee,  in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  17th  century;  hence,  any 
knee-breeches,  inclusive  of  the  accompanying 
long  stockings  or  even  the  whole  costume. 

knick  knack,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  knack 
=  trick,  toy.] 

1.  A  trifle,  a  toy ;  any  little  ornamental 
article. 

*  2.  Light  refreshment. 

*  knick  -  knack'-  a  -  tor  -  y,  s.    [Eng.  knick- 
knack  ;  -atnry.]    A  collection  of  things  curious 
rather  than  valuable. 

"His  house  a  sort  of  knlckknackatory."  —  North: 
Life  of  Lord  OuUford,  ii.  25i 

*  knick- knack -er,  s.    [Eng.  knickknack; 
•er.]    Atrifler. 

"Other  kind  of  knlckknackert  there  are."— Breton  : 
Strange  Jfevn,  p.  6. 

knick  knack  er-y,  s.  [Eng.  knickknack ; 
-fry.]  Knickknacks,  trifles,  toys,  ornaments. 

knife,  *  cnif,  *  knif,  *  knyf,  s.  [A.S.  cnif; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  knijf;  Icel.  knifr;  D&u.kniv; 
Sw.  knif;  Prov.  Ger.  kneif.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  having  a  blade 
sharpened  on  the  edge,  and.  distinguishable 
from  a  sword,  a  coulter,  and  other  things  by 
its  form  and  uses.  Knives  are  of  various 
/onus,  shapes,  and  sizes,  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

"  Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  ott, 
Hi*  broad  keen  kni/e\uto  the  solid  mass  " 

Cotpper  :  Task,  v.  35. 

*  2.  A  sword,  a  dagger. 

"  He  drow  ys  knyf.  and  slow  the  kyng." 

Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  104. 

3.  A  blade  in  a  machine,  as  in  a  straw- 
Cutter  or  rag-engine. 

knife-basket,  s.  A  basket  in  which 
table-cutlery  is  kept. 

knife-blade,  s.  The  blade  or  cutting 
part  of  a  knife. 


knife-board,  s. 

1.  Domestic :  A  piece  of  board  with  powdered 
bath-brick,  or  covered  with  leather  or  compo- 
sition when  emery  is  used,  to  clean  knives  on. 

2.  One  of  the  seats  for  passengers  running 
along  the  roof  of  an  omnibus.    (Slang.) 

knife-box,  ».  JL  box  in  which  table- 
knives  are  kept. 

knife-cleaner,  i.  An  apparatus  for 
cleaning  knives. 

knife-edge,  .-•.  A  sharpened  steel  edge 
resting  against  a  horizontal  surface,  the  two 
serving  us  a  means  of  suspending  a  scale  beam, 
or  the  scales  from  the  beam,  of  a  delicate 
balance,  so  as  to  obviate  friction  as  much  as 
possible. 

knife-file,  s.  A  file  with  a  very  acute 
edge,  the  cross-section  being  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  a  short  base.  Known  also  as  a 
feather-edge  file.  It  is  used  in  cutting  narrow 
notches,  and  in  making  an  entering  kerf  for 
saws  and  for  flies  with  broader  edges  ;  also  in 
bevelling  or  chamfering  the  sides  of  narrow 
grooves. 

knife-grinder,  s.  • 

1.  One  whose    business  it  is  to  grind  or 
sharpen  knives. 

2.  A  grindstone  or  emery-wheel  for  grind- 
ing knives. 

3.  A  machine  for  special  service,  as  a  stone 
for  grinding  the  knives  of  mowers  and  reapers. 
It  has  a  holder  set  at  such  an  angle  with  the 
frame,  and  also  at  such  an  inclination,  as  to 
present  the  triangular  knife-sections   to  the 
grinding  face  of  the  stone. 

Knifo-griiuler's  rot : 

Patliol. :  Bronchitis  produced  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  particles  of  steel,  &c., 
inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Called  also  Grinder's 
Asthma. 

knife-handle,  s.    The  handle  of  a  knife. 

"  The  less  Justifiable  larcenici  of  the  Swiss  postil  ions, 
who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-handle*,"— 
Uyron :  Child*  Harold,  ill.  63.  (Note.) 

knife-polisher,  s. 

Domestic:  A  machine  f./r  cleaning  the  rust 
and  stain  from  table-knives. 

knife-rest,  s.  A  small  article  of  glass, 
silver,  &c.,  on  which  to  rest  the  points  of 
earving-knives,  forks,  &c. 

knife-sharpener,  s.  An  invention  for 
sharpening  the  edges  of  knives.  There  are 
several  kinds  in  use. 

knife-tool,  «.  A  graver  shaped  like  a 
knife. 

knife-tray,  «.  A  tray  or  basket  in  which 
knives  are  kept. 

knife,  v.t.    [KNIFE,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  stab  or  cut  with  a  knife. 
(Vulgar.) 

2.  Hortic. :  To  prune  ;  to  cut  back. 

"  We  find  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  knife  the  MoreUa 
cherry."— Gardenxrt'  Chronicle,  No.  402  (1881),  p,  831. 

knight    (gh    silent),    » cniht,     *  knygt, 

*  knyght,  s.    [  A.S.  cniht  =  a  boy,  a  servant ; 
cogn.   with    Dut.    knecht ;    Dan.    knegt ;    Sw. 
knekt;  Ger.  knecht ;  cf.  Ir.  cniocht  =  &  soldier.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant ;  a  fol- 
lower, a  dependant. 

2.  A  champion,  a  lover  ;  one  devoted  to  the 
service  of  another. 

"  To  honour  Helen  and  to  be  her  knight." 

Shaketp. :  Midsummer  Night' i  Dream,  ii.  2. 

*  3.  A  man  admitted  to  a  certain  degree  of 
military  rank,  with  certain  ceremonies  or  re- 
ligious   rites,   the  candidate  for  knighthood 
being  called  upon  to  prepare  himself  by  fast- 
ing  and   prayers,   watching   his  arms   alone 
all  night  in  a  chapel,  and  by  receiving  the 
accolade  (q.v.). 

"  A  knight  ther  wa»,  and  that  a  worthy  man." 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  44. 

4.  One  who  holds  a  certain  dignity  conferred 
by  the  sovereign  or  his  representative,  and  en- 
titling the  possessor  to  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed 
to  his  name.  The  dignity  differs  from  that  of 
a  baronet  in  not  being  hereditary.  Wives  of 
knights  are  legally  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  Dame,  but  are  more  commonly  ad- 
dressed as  Lady. 

"That  day  the  Lord  Protector  knight td  the  king, 
being  authorized  BO  to  do  by  letters-patent."— Hurnet : 
Bitt.  Rrform.  (an.  1M7). 


II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Cards :  The  old  name  of  the  knave  or 
lack  (q.v.). 

2.  Chess:  The  name  of  one  of  the  pieces— 
the  next  in  value  to  a  pawn — in  chess,  usually 
represented  by  a  horse's  head. 

3.  Naut. :  A  wooden  block  with  a  sheave 
abaft  the  fore  or  the  main  mast,  and  known 
respectively  as    the    fore-knight   and   main- 
knight. 

*  knight-errand,  a.     A  knight-errant 
(q.v.). 

knight-errant,  *.  A  wandering  knight ; 
a  knight  who  wandered  about  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  skill, 
prowess,  and  generosity. 

knight-errantry,  s.  The  character  or 
actions  of  a  knight-errant ;  the  practice  of 
wandering  about  in  quest  of  adventures. 

*  knight-erratic,  a.     Of  or  pertaining 
to  knight-errauts  or  knight-errantry. 

knight-head,  .-•. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  first  cant-timbers  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  which  rise  obliquely 
from  the  keel  and  pass  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  to  secure  its  inner  end. 

knight-like,  a.    [KNIQHTLIKE.] 

*  knight-marshal,  s.    An  official  in  the 
household  of  the   British  sovereign,  having 
cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  within 
the  royal  liousehold  or  verge,  and  of  contracts 
made  there,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household. 

*  Knights  of  Faith  &  Charity,  s.  pi 

Ch.  Hint. :  A  monastic  order  established  in 
France  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  suppress 
public  robberies.  It  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Knights  of  Labor,  s.pl.  Members 
of  a  secret  society,  the  Noble  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  founded  in  this  country  in 
18G9  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protection  of 
laboring  men. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  t.pl.  Members 
of  a  philanthropic  secret  society  founded  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  18C4. 

Knight  of  St.  Michael  &  St.  George, 

s.    [MICHAEL.] 

Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  s.    [PATRICK.] 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  s.    [BATH.] 

*  knight  of  the  blade,  s.   A  bully  who 
perpetually  threatened  to  draw  his  blade. 

*  knight  of  the  chamber,  s.  A  knight- 
bachelor  made  by  the  sovereign  in  time  of 
peace,  in  the  sovereign's  chamber,  and  not  on 
the  tield. 

knight  of  the  cleaver,  s.  A  butcher. 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  s.  [GARTER.] 

knight  of  the  pestle,  *.  An  apothe- 
cary ;  a  druggist. 

*  knight  of  the  post,  ».      A  knight 
dubbed  at  the  whipping-post  or  pillory  ;  one 
who  gained  his  living  by  giving  false  witness  ; 
a  false  bail ;  a  sharper,  a  swindler. 

knight  of  the  road,  s.  A  footpad  or 
highwayman. 

*  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, «.  pi. 

[ROUND-TABLE.  ] 

knight  of  the  shears,  s.  A  tnilor. 
The  term  is  a  pun  on  Knight  of  the  Shires. 

knight  Of  the  Shire,  *.  The  repre- 
sentative in  the  British  Parliament  of  au  Eng- 
lish county,  as  distinguished  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  and  boroughs. 

Knight  of  the  Thistle,  s.  [THISTLE.] 
knights-bachelor,  s.  pi.  [BACHELOR.] 
knights-banneret,  *.  pi.  [BANNERET.] 

*  knight's-court,  s.     A  court-baron  or 
honour-court  formerly  held  twice  a  year  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  wherfin  those  who 
were  lords  of  manors,  and  their  tenants,  hold- 
ing by  knight-service  of  the  honour  of  that 
bishopric,  were  suitors. 

knight* s-fee,  s. 

Feudal  Law:  (See  extract). 

"The  flist,  most  universal,  and  ertremed  the  mart 
honourable  specie!  of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight- 
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service,  which  differed  in  very  few  points  from  » 
proper  feud.  To  make  this,  a  determinate  quantity  of 
land  was  necessary,  which  was  called  a  knight's-fee,  the 
value  of  which,  though  it  varied  with  the  times,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  11..  was  stated  r.t  £20 
per  annum,  and  the  tenant  was  bound  to  attend  his 
lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  if  called 
Upon."—Blackatone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

«  knight's -service,  *  knight-  ser- 
vice, s. 

Feudal  Law :  A  tenure  of  lands  held  by  a 
knight  on  condition  of  performing  military 
service  for  the  sovereign.  [KNIOHT'S-FEE.] 

"And  as  great  a  prince  as  he  [the  devil]  Is,  he  never 
knights  any  one,  but  he  expects  more  than  knight's- 
service  from  h im  In  return. "—Sottth:  Hermoni,  vot  vi.. 
ser.  6. 

knight's  spur,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Delphinium, 
knight's  star, ;--. 

Bot. :  Hippeastrum,  a  genus  of  South  Amer- 
ican Arnaryllids. 

knight's  wort,  *. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloiiles. 

Knight  Templar, ».    [See  TEHPLAB.] 

knight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [KNIGHT,  s.]  To 
create  or  dub  a  knight ;  to  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  knight,  which  is  done  by  the  sovereign, 
or  his  (or  her)  representative,  who  gives  the 
person  kneeling  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  bids 
him  rise  up  sir.  [ACCOLADE.] 

"The  connexion  that  necessarily  was  created  be- 
tween the  person  who  gave  the  arms,  01  knighted  the 
young  man,  and  him  that  received  them."— Burki : 
Abridgment  of  English  History. 

knightage  (as  nit'-ig),  s.  [Eng.  knight,  s. ; 
•age.] 

1.  Those  persons  collectively  who  have  been 
created  knights. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  names,  &c.,  of  all 
knights. 

knight  hood  (gh  silent),  *  knight  hode, 
*  knyght-hod,  *  knyght  hode,  s.  [A.S. 

cnihmad,  from  cniht  •=.  a  knight,  and  had  = 
hood  —  condition.] 

1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  rank  of  a 
knight. 

"  Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 

Shakesp. :  Cj/mbeline,  v.  S. 

*  2.   The   deeds   or  actions    of  a    knight ; 
chivalrous  deeds. 

•'  And  that  is  loue,  whose  nature 
Set  life  and  death  iu  a  veuture 
Of  hem,  that  kniahthade  vndertake." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  11. 

*  3.  Conduct  becoming  or  befitting  a  knight ; 
knightly  conduct. 

"  Corsede  caytyfs,  knyyht-hode  was  hit  uevere 
To  bete  a  body  y-bouude."      P.  Plowman,  p.  844. 

4.  Knights  collectively  ;   the  aggregate  of 
those  persons  wiio  have  been  created  kuights. 
"Which  ceremony,  as  was  formerly  hinVJ,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tliu  original  of  the  feudal  knight, 
hood."— Bloc/atone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  5. 

1[  Order  of  Kniylitliood  :  A  duly  organized 
and  constituted  order  or  body  of  knights. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  first  consisting  of 
asssociations  or  fraternities,  possessing  pro- 
perty and  rights  of  their  own,  us  independent 
bodies  ;  the  second  honorary  associations 
established  by  sovereigns  witliin  their  own 
dominions.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers  ;  to  the 
second  those  numerous  orders  established  in 
different  countries,  as  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Ac. ,  in 
European  countries,  and  the  Orders  of  the 
Bath,  the  Garter.  St.  Patrick,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  George,  the  Thistle,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain, 
Each  order  has  its  appropriate  insignia,  gene- 
rally including  ribbon,  collar,  badge,  or  jewel 
and  a  star.  [BATH,  GARTER,  ORDER,  STAR, 
THISTLE.] 

•  knight-less  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  knight; 
•less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  knights. 
<     2.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

"  Arise  thou  cursed  miscreant, 

That  hast  with  knii/tnlcxK  guile  and   treacherous 
Faire  knighthood  fouly  shamed."  jtraine, 

Spenser :  F.  «.,  L  vl. «. 

knight-like  (gh  silent),  «...  [Eng.  knight; 
-like.]  Resembling  a  knight;  becoming  a 
knight;  knightly. 

•  knight -Ii- ness   (gh   silent),  «.       [Eng. 

•  knightly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knightly. 
X.  Knightly  actions  ;  chivalry. 


knight -ly  (ah  silent),  a.  &  adv.  fA.8.  cntht- 
lic  (a.),  cniht  lice  (adv.).J 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  a  knight ;  be- 
coming or  befitting  a  knight :  chivalrous. 

"  As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fit." 
Spencer  :  F.  Q.,  L  L  L 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  knight ;  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  knight. 

"  In  Booth,  most  knightly  rang,  and  like  Sir  Gefferey." 
Mil r a; n  :  Antonio' i  Revenge,  ill.  a. 

knight -Ship  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  knight; 
-ship.]  The  dignity  or  position  of  a  knight; 
knighthood. 

Knip-per-dol'-ingf ,  s.  pi.    [See  clef.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  fanatical  sect  of  German  Ana- 
baptists (q.v.)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  founder,  Ber- 
nard Knipperdoling. 

*  knip'-per-kin,  s.    [NIPPERKIN.] 

knit,  *  knitte,  v.t.  A  i.  [A.S.  cnyttan,  cnittan, 
from  cnotta  =  a  knot ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  knyta, 
knytja,  from  knutr  =  a  knot ;  Dan.  knytte  =  to 
tie  a  knot,  to  knit,  from  knude  =  a  knot ;  Sw. 
knyta  =  to  knit,  from  knut  =  a  knot.]  [KNOT,«.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  tie  together;;  to 
fasten  by  tying  or  with  a  knot. 

"  Botes  he  toke  &  barges,  the  sides  togidere  knytte." 
Hubert  de  Branne.  p.  241. 

2.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a  con- 
tinuous thread ;   to  form  or  put  together  by 
the  operation  of  knitting  (q.v.). 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  join  together. 

"  This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit* 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  Hi.  1. 

*  2.  To  weave,  to  intertwine. 

"  Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the 
altar's  enclosure." 

Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord'i  Supper. 

*  3.  To  join  closely,  to  bring  close  together, 
to  attach. 

"  Since  the  red-crosse  knight  he  erst  did  weet, 
To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  Hi.  u. 

4.  To  cause  to  grow  together ;  to  cause  to 
join. 

"Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discharge."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

0.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

"  While  he  knits  his  angry  brows." 

Xhakesi,.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  I 

*  6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  finish  off. 
"He  concludeth  &  knytteth  up  the  matter  with  his 

accustomed  vehemence.  —Sir  /.  More :  Workes,  p.  805. 

*  7.  To  compound,  to  compose. 

"  If  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well  knit."— Goldsmith : 
Vicar  of  Wak;-jie/d.  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :    To  make  a  textile  fabric  by  the 
process  or  operation  of  knitting  (q.v.). 


*  2.  Fig.  :  To  join,  to  close,  to  unite.   (Used 
specially  of  the  manner  in  which  liees  before 
and  in  swarming  unite  in  a  solid  mass.) 
"  Our  severed  navy  too 

Have  knit  again  ;  and  Hunt,  threat  ning  most  sealike." 
fihttkeii*. :  Antony  i  Cle.patra,  iii   13. 

1f  To  knit  up:   To  wind  up,  to  finish,  to 
conclude. 

*  knit,  s.    [KNIT,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Texture. 

"  Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit."— 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  i. 

2.  Min. :  A  small  portion  of  lead  ore. 

*  knit,  a.    [KNIT,  v.]    Allied,  connected. 

"  The  earl  of  Armagiiac— near  knit  t  >  Charing." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  T.  1. 

knit   back,  s.    [Eng.  fcw.it,  and  back.] 
Bot. :  Symphytum  officinal*. 

knit^h,  *  kniche,  *  knoche,  *  knucche, 

knyche,  knytch,  cnucche,  g.  [M. 

L.   Ger.   knucke,  Tcnocke ;    Ger.   knocke.]      A 

bundle  ;  a  number  of  things  tied  together,  as 

faggots,  &c.    (Wyrliffe:  Works,  i.  97.) 

*  knit'  ster,  s.    [Eng.  knit ;  fem.  suff.  -ster.] 
A  female  knitter. 

*  knit   ta  ble,  a.     [Eng.  knit;  -able.}    That 
may  or  can  be  knitted. 

knlt'-ter,  ».    [Eng.  knit;  -tr.) 
1.  One  who  knits. 

"The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  In  the  sun." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  U.  4. 


2.  A  knitting-machine. 

*  3.  Anything  which  knits,  joins,  or  unite*. 
"  For  so  great  a  knitier  and  binder  it  is,  that  It  will 

draw  their  uhawes  together  m  manner  of  a  muzzle."— 
1'.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xU. 

knit-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [KNIT,  v.} 

A.  &  B.   -A3  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  art  of  knitting  is  modern ;  it 
cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than  about  A.D. 
1500,   and  is   believed  to  have  originated  in 
Scotland  shortly  previous  to  that  date.     It 
consists  in  the  construction  of  a  looped  fabric 
in  which  for  the  first  row  a  succession  of  loops 
are  cast  on   or  preferably  knitted    on  to  a 
needle,  and  in  succeeding  rows  each  loop  is 
passed  through  the  loop  of  each  succeeding 
row.     It  differs  distinctly  from  braiding,  net- 
ting,  and  weaving,   which    is,   perhaps,   the 
order  of  invention,  knitting  being  centuries 
later  than  either  of  the  others. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  closely 
together. 

"  Now,  for  the  knitting  of  the  sentences  which  they 
call  the  joints  and  members  thereof,  and  for  all  the 
compasse  of  the  si>eecb,  it  is  round  without  rough- 
nesse  and  learned  without  hardnesse."— Spenser  :  £ 
AY*  Epistle  to  Maitter  Harvey. 

knitting-burr,  s.  A  wheel  having  wings 
arranged  radially  and  diagonally  across  its  face, 
and  adapted  to  operate  upon  the  yarn  and  the 
fabric.  There  are  several  kinds,  as  follows : 
a  loop  wheel,  the  wings  of  which  are  notched, 
and  take  the  yarn  delivered  by  the  guide, 
and  push  it  up  under  the  hooks  or  beards  of 
the  needles ;  a  sinker  wheel,  which  presses 
the  yarn  into  loops  between  the  needles,  to 
insure  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  form  the 
proper-sized  stitch  in  the  fabric;  a  landing 
wheel,  which  raises  the  loops  of  the  fabric  a 
short  distance  above  the  points  of  the  needle- 
beards  while  they  are  closed  by  the  presser ; 
and  a  stripping  or  knocking-over  wheel,  which 
throws  the  loops  of  the  fabric  entirely  over 
the  tops  of  the  needles  to  complete  the  stitch. 

*  knitting-cup,  s.   A  cup  of  wine  handed 
round  after  a  couple  had  been  knit  together 
in  matrimony ;  also  called  the  contracting-cup. 

knitting  -  gauge,  s.  The  number  of 
loops  contained  in  three  inches  of  breadth. 

knitting  machine,  & 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  mechanically  knit- 
ting jerseys,  stockings,  and  other  knitted 
goods.  There  are  many  kinds  of  machine : 
one  of  the  most  popular  is  the  Bickford  knit- 
ting-machine, which  is  on  what  is  known  as 
the  circular  system.  A  bed-plate  having  a 
vertically  projecting  and  grooved  needle-guid- 
ing cylinder  or  bed  is  secured  to  a  table  or 
other  suitable  support.  On  the  bed-plate  is  a 
loose  ring,  provided  with  a '  thread-guide  for 
conducting  the  thread  to  the  needles,  and 
about  the  needle-cylinder  is  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, having  an  annular  groove  interrupted  by 
a  cam  portion,  Kiid  provided  with  adjustable 
e;.n;s,  which  govern  the  downward  motion  of 
the  needles,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  loops,  and  raise  the  needles ;  and  two  of 
these  latter  cams  are  needed  to  provide  for  re- 
versing the  machine  for  knitting  the  heel  or  a 
flat  web.  The  cam-cylinder  is  moved  by  a 
bevel  gear  connected  to  a  driving-crank,  and 
when  moved  continuously  in  one  direction 
knits  a  circular  web ;  arid  this  web  may  be 
narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the  leg,  by  re- 
moving needles,  and  placing  their  loops  on 
adjacent  needles.  One  needle  receives  the 
thread  within  its  hook,  and  is  subsequently 
moved  by  the  cam-cylinder  so  as  to  form  the 
thread  so  taken  into  a  loop.  When  the  heel 
is  to  be  formed,  a  portion  of  the  needles  are 
drawn  up,  thus  retaining  their  loops,  and  the 
number  of  needles  left  in  action  correspond 
with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  be  formed.  The 
cam-cylinder  is  now  to  be  reciprocated  in 
opposite  directions,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
thread -guide  in  advance  of  the  descending 
needles  sufficiently  far,  so  that  the  thread 
will  lie  caught,  pins  are  inserted  in  the  bed- 
plate, and  engage  the  heel  of  the  thread- 
carrier,  and  stop  it  just  before  the  cam-cylin- 
der is  stopped. 

knitting-needle,  ».  A  plain  wire  with 
smoothed  ends,  used  in  pairs  in  hand-knitting 
flat  goods  and  in  fours  for  tubular  work. 

knitting-sheath,  s.  A  sheath  for  hold- 
ing  the  ends  of  the  needles  in  knitting. 


fete,  fat.,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oo  =  e ;   ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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knit' -tie,  s.    [Eng.  knit ;  dimin.  suff.  -U.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  draw  string  of  a  purse 
or  bag. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  line  composed  of  two  or  three 
yarns  laid  together   and   twisted  with   the 
finger  and  thumb  against  the  twist  of  yarn. 
Used   for    miscellaneous  purposes  on  board 
ship,  such    as  seizings,   lashings,   hammock- 
clues,  pointing,  grafting,  &c. 

(2)  (PI.):  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns 
in  a  rope,  twisted  up  together  for  pointing  or 
grafting. 

knives,  s.  pi.    [KNIFE.] 

*  U  A  pair  of  knives  :  A  pair  of  scissors. 

knob,  s.     [A  later  form  of  knop  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hard  protuberance ;   a  hard  swelling 
or  lump ;  a  bunch. 

"  A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round. 
The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  crowned." 

Cowper:  An  Enigma.    (TransL) 

2.  A  piece,  a  lump. 

"  Imprimis,  some  nice  porridge,  sweet  and  hot, 
Three  knobs  of  sugar  season  the  whole  pot." 

Cartwright :  A  Bitt  of  Fare. 

3.  The  handle  on  the  spindle  of  a  lock  or 
latch. 

4.  A  rounded  handle  of  a  door,  lock,  drawer, 
Ac. 

5.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain.   (American.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  knop,  bunch,  or  boss  ;  a  bunch 
Of  leaves  or  similar  ornament.     [Boss.] 

2.  Ordn. :  The  cascabel  of  a  gun. 

3.  Glass :  The  boss  or  central  bulb  of  a  table 
of  glass  when  cut  for  use. 

knob-latch,  s.  A  latch  in  which  the 
bolt  is  retractable  by  the  knob  or  rotary 
handle,  in  contradistinction  to  one  which  is 
moved  by  a  key. 

t  knob-lick,  s.  A  salt-lick.  The  base 
of  the  knobs,  as  round  hills  or  knolls  are 
called  in  Kentucky,  contains  shales,  which 
furnish  alum  and  other  salts,  forming  licks, 
to  which  wild  and  domestic  animals  resort. 
One  of  these  knob-licks  in  Mercer  county,  is 
a  very  remarkable  spot,  and  was  in  former 
times  a  favourite  resort  of  the  buffaloes,  &c. 
(Rartlett.) 

t  knob-like,  a. 

Hot. :  Having  an  irregular,  roundish  figure  ; 
gongyloid.  (Lindley.) 

•  knob,  v.i.  [KNOB,  s.]  To  grow  or  form  into 
knobs  or  bunches  ;  to  bunch. 

"  Not  stitche,  or  coughe,  or  knobbing  gowt  that  makes 
the  patieute  slaw."  Drant  :  Horace,  bkA.  sat.  9. 

knobbed,  a.     [Eng.  knob,  s.  ;  -ed.]    Set  with 

or  full  of  knobs  ;  containing  knobs  ;  knobby. 

"  His  knuckles  knobbed,  his  flesh  deepe  dented  in. 

With  tawed  bands,  and  hard  y  tunned  skin." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrate!,  p.  262. 

knob  -bing,  a.    [KNOB,  r.l 

Masonry:  The  rough  dressing,  or  knocking 
off  the  projections  of  stones  in  the  quarry. 

•knob-ber,  knob -bier,  s.  [Eng.  knob; 
•er.]  A  hart  in  its  second  year ;  a  brocket. 

knob  bling,  a.  [KNOB,  «.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

knobbling-fire,  s.  A  sunken  refining 
hearth,  of  small  size,  in  which  crude  or  par- 
tially refined  iron  is  worked  into  a  ball  or 
knob  in  contact  with  charcoal  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  blast ;  a  bloomary. 

knob -bl  ness,  s  [Eng.  knobby;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  knobby  or  knobbed. 

knob'-bjf,  a.    [Eng.  ki*ob;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  covered  with  knobs  or 
hard  protuberances. 

"  His  knol/bv  head,  and  a  fair  pair  of  horns." 

More :  Pre-eziuence  of  the  Soul,  ».  33. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Hard,  stubltorn. 

"  The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  ob- 
stinacy, resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of  the 
authors."— Hovel.  (Todd.) 

knob  Stick,  s.  [Eng.  knob,  and  stick.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  workman  who  refuses  to 
join  a  trades-union,  or  who  continues  to  work 
when  the  other  members  go  out  on  strike. 

"  By  picketing  the  mills,  by  assaults  on  knobaicki.' 
—SirJ.  K.  Shuttleuorth  :  Scandals,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  11. 


knock,  v.i.  &  t .  [A.S.  cnucian,  from  Gael. 
cnac  =  to  crack,  to  crash  ;  cnag  =  to  crack,  to 
knock  ;  Ir.  cnag  =  a  crack,  a  noise.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  clash  ;  to  be  driven  suddenly  together 
so  as  to  come  into  collision :  as,  One  body 
knocks  against  another. 

2.  To  beat;  to  strike  with  something  hard 
or  heavy. 

"  He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and  sware, 
That  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  ill.  1C. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit,  to  give  a  blow  to,  to  beat. 

•"Twere  good,  you  knocked  hlm."—Shakap.:   Ttto 
Gentlemen  of.  Verona,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  dash,  to  drive,  to  hit :  as,  to  knock 
one's  head  against  the  wall. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  by  a  succession  of  blows. 

"  The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 
Knocking  away  the  shures  and  spun. 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

U  1.  To  knock  about: 

(1)  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  lounge. 

(2)  To  assault  violently. 

"  He  was  terribly  knocked  about,  and  evidently  left 
for  dead."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  26,  1884. 

2.  To  knock  down : 

(1)  To  strike  down ;  to  fell  with  a  blow  ;  to 
prostrate. 

(2)  To  declare  a  thing  to  be  bought  by  a 
person  at  a  sale ;  to  assign  to  a  bidder :  as, 
The  table  was  knocked  down  to  me. 

3.  To  knock  off: 

(1)  To  leave  off  work  ;  to  cease  work.     ** "' 

(2)  To  force  off  by  a  blow. 

(8)  To  finish  quickly  :  as,  He  soon  knocked 
the  work  off. 

4.  To  knock  out :  To  force  or  dash  out  with 
a  blow. 

"  If  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains."— Shakelp.  : 
Troilia  t  Creitida,  11.  1. 

5.  To  knock  under :  To  submit,  to  yield,  to 
give  way,  to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

6.  To  knock  up : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  arouse  or  awake  by  knocking. 

(b)  To  fatigue,  to  wear  out,  to  exhaust. 

"She  would  not  be  knocke<t  up  so  soon."  —  Mia 
Austen  :  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  vii. 

(c)  To  become  exhausted  or  wearied  ;  to  be 
worn  out  with  fatigue. 

(2)  Bookbind. :    To  shake    into   order ;   to 
make  the  printed  sheets  even  at  the  edges. 

7.  To  knock  on  the  head:  To  stun  with  a 
blow  on  the  head  ;  hence,  tig. ,  to  frustrate,  to 
spoil,  to  defeat,  as  a  project  or  scheme. 

knock,  s.    [KNOCK,  r.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  Give  weapons  up  for  men,  let  wars  alone  for  catch- 
ing knocki."  Phaer :  Virgil ;  .fneiilot  ix. 

2.  A  loud  blow  or  stroke,  as  on  a  door  for 
admission. 

"  Hee  giveth  a  signe  either  by  a  loude  crie  or  some 
great  knocke. "—P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxili..  ch.  iv. 

knock-down,  .«.  A  piece  of  furniture  or 
other  structure  adapted  to  be  disconnected  at 
the  joints  so  as  to  pack  compactly. 

If  (1)  A  knock-down  blow :  One  by  which  a 
person  is  felled  to  the  ground  :  hence,  fig.,  a 
finishing  blow  or  stroke. 

(2)  A  knock-down  argument :  An  argument 
which  completely  upsets  the  reasoning  of  the 
opponent;  an  unanswerable  argument. 

knock-kneed,  a.  Having  the  knees 
turned  somewhat  in,  BO  as  to  knock  together. 

knock-knees,  «.  pL 

Pathol. :  Knees  bent  inwards  while  the  feet 
are  thrown  outward,  an  accompaniment  or 
consequent  of  rickets.  The  knees  tend  to 
knock  against  each  other. 

knock  off,  s. 

1.  Knitting-machine :  The  piece  which,  at  the 
proper  moment,-  removes  the  loops  from  the 
tier  of  needles. 

2.  Mining :  A  block  on  which  ore  is  broken. 
knock   er,  s.    [Eng.  knock,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  knocks. 

2.  An  attachment  to  an  outer  door  of  a 
house,  to  give  notice  to  those  within  that 
some  one  stands  without,  desiri»g  admittance. 

"  Pots,  pans,  knocken  of  doors  .  .  .  were  carried  to 
the  mint  —  Macaulan  •  EM.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


3.  A  goblin  said  to  dwell  in  a  mine  and 
point  out  rich  veins  of  ore.  Chiefly  used  in 
Cardiganshire.  (Brewer.) 

IL  Domestic :  An  attachment  in  a  flour-bolt 
to  jar  the  frame  and  shake  the  flour  from  the 
meshes  of  the  bolting-cloth. 

knocker  off,  s. 

Knitting  :  A  wheel  with  projections  to  raise 
the  loop  over  the  top  of  the  needle  and  dis- 
charge it  therefrom.  A  similar  wheel,  called 
a  sinker,  depresses  the  yarn  between  the 
needles. 

knock  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [KNOCK,  v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  hitting  or  strik- 
ing ;  a  blow. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  Setting  even  at  the  edges,  by 
taking  a  bunch  or  pile  of  sheets  or  leaves,  and 
striking  the  edges  on  the  bench. 

2.  Metall.  (PL):  The  larger  pieces  of  ore 
and  gangue  which  are  picked  out  of  the  sieve. 

3.  Masonry  (PL):  The  small  pieces  broken 
off  from  stone  by  hammering  or  chiseling. 

knocking  down  iron,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  iron  for  pounding  down  the 
projecting  twines  (slips)  to  which  the  sheets 
are  sewed,  so  that  they  shall  not  project  and 
mark  the  back  cover. 

knoT  kohl,  s.    [Ger.  knollen  =  a  clod,  a  lump, 
a  tuber  ;  and  kohl  =  cabbage  colewort.] 
Hort. :  Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa. 

knoll,  v.t.  &  i.     [KNELL,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  ring  or  sound,  as  a  bell. 
*  2.  To  rtag  a  bell  or  knell  for 

"  Knotting  a  departed  f  riei__  ' 

Hhakesp. :  2  Henry  IT.,  L  t, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sound,  as  a  bell  when  rung ; 
to  knell. 

"  Where  bells  have  knotted  to  church." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You.  Like  It,  U.  7. 

knoll,  *knol,  s.  [A.S.  cnol;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
knol  =  a  turnip,  from  its  roundness  ;  Dan. 
knold  =  a  knoll ;  Sw.  knol  =  a  bump,  a  knot; 
Ger.  knollen  =  a  knoll.]  The  top  of  a  hill ; 
a  hillock  ;  a  mound ;  a  little  hill  or  mount ;  a 
small  elevation. 

"  Advanced  before  the  rest, 
On  knoll  or  hillock  ream  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  oak." 

ticott:  Rokeby.il.  t. 

knoll' -er,  s.  [Eng.  knoll,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

knolles,  s.    [Ger.  knollen  =  a  tuber.) 
Bot. :  Brassica  rapa. 

knop,  knob,     knoppe,  *knap,  'knub, 

s.  [A.S.  cncup  —  the  top  of  a  hill ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  knop  —  a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud  ;  knoop 
=  a  knob  ;  Icel.  knappr  =  a  knot,  a  button  ; 
Dan.  knap,  knop  =  a  knob,  a  button ;  Sw. 
knopp  =  a  knob,  knop  =  a  knot;  Ger.  knopf 
=  a  knob,  a  button,  a  bud.  Of  Celtic  origin  : 
Gael,  cnap  •=.  a  slight  blow,  a  knob ;  WeL 
cnap  =  a  knob,  a  button  ;  Ir.  cnap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  knob,  a  button,  a  protu- 
berance, a  bud,  a  bunch,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

"  That  there  be  a  knope  under  every  ii.  braunchei  of 
ye  syxe  yt  precede  out  of  ye  candlestycke."— £xodut, 
zxv.  (1551). 

2.  Arch. :    A  bunch  of  leaves,  flowers,  or 
similar  ornaments,  as  the  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  ribs,  the  ends  of  labels  and  other 
mouldings,  and    the  bunches  of  foliage  on 
capitals. 

knopped,  a.  [Eng.  knop;  -ed.]  Having 
knobs,  tufts,  or  buttons  ;  fastened  with 
buttons. 

"And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rot*. 

knop  pern,  s.     [Ger.  knopper  =  a  gall-nut.] 
Bot.  :  A  curious  gall  formed  on  some  species 
of  oak  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

knop'-weed,  s.    [KNAPWEED.] 
knor,  s.    [KNUR.] 

knor'-rf-a,  s.    [Named  after  G.  W.  Knorr.] 

Palatobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  allied 
to,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than  a  sub-genus  of, 


boy;  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,    tia»     shan,    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Aiepidodendron  (q.v.).  In  IS  'A  Prof.  Morris 
enumerated  three  species,  all  from  the  English 
coal  measures.  One  of  these  is  found  also  in 
Silesia  and  in  Russia,  another  at  Saarbruck, 
&c.,  in  Germany. 

knosp,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  bud  or  unopened  leaf  or  flower, 
used  as  an  architectural  ornament:. 

knot  (1),  "knotte,  s.      [AS.   cnolta;    cogn. 
with   Dut.   knot ;   Icel.   knutr ;    Dan.  knude ; 
Sw.  knot;  Ger.  knoten;  Lat.  nodus  =  gnodus.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  interlacement  or  intertwining  of  a 
rope  or  cord  so  as  to  attach  one  part  of  it  to 
another  part  of  itself,  to  another  rope,  or  to 
any  other  object.     The  kinds  of  knots,  em- 
ployed differ  in  size,  shape,  and  name,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  bend. 

"  Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspread, 
Yet  was  in  knurs  and  many  boughts  unwound. " 
Spenter :  F.  Q.,  1.  i.  15. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  bond  of  union  or  association  ;  a  union, 

•  tie. 

"  Ere  we  knit  the  knot  that  can  never  be  loosed."-— 
Bithop  Ball:  Catet  of  Contcience,  dec.  4,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  A  cluster,  a  group,  a  collection. 
"A  knot  you  are  of  damned  bloodsuckers." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  iiL  3. 

*  (3)  Any  figure,  the  lines  of   which  fre- 
quently intersect. 

"The  whole  land 

la  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  knott  disordered."    Shakeip.  '•  Richard  II..  iil.  4. 

(4)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood,  caused 
by  the    shooting  of  a   branch  obliquely  or 
transversely  to  the  general  grain  or  direction 
of  the  fibre. 

(5)  A   protuberant  or  swollen  joint  of  a 
plaut. 

(6)  A  protuberance  or  knob  on  the  bark  of 

•  tree  ;  a  knur. 

(7)  A  nodule  of  stone  occurring  in  a  rock  of 

•  different  kind  ;  a  knur. 

(8)  A  difficulty,   a    perplexity  ;    something 
not  easily  solved. 

"  Knot  i  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve,"        Camper:  Talk.  ii.  520. 

*  (9)  Folded  arms. 

"  His  arms  in  thi»  sad  knot." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  I.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  KNOP  (q.v.). 

2.  Hot.  :  An  irregular  or  twisted  course  of 
the   separate  elements  of  wood   caused    by 
branches,  buds,  or  any  similar  cause. 

3.  Brush-making :   The  brush-maker's  term 
for  a  tuft  of  bristles  ready  for  insertion  into  a 
hole  drilled  in  the  stock. 

4.  Labour:  A  kind  of  double  shoulder-pad, 
with  a  loop  passing  round  the  forehead,  the 
whole    roughly    resembling    a    horse-collar, 
used  by  London  market  porters  for  carrying 
burdens.    It  is  probably  a  development  from 
a  length  of  rope  knotted  into  a  loop,  worn  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

"Democritus  first  noticed  him  as  a  porter,  who 
showed  great  address  in  inventing  the  knot."—Lewet: 
BUtory  <tf  P Mloiophy,  i.  120. 

5.  Mech.  :  The  saine  as  KNOTE  (q.v.). 

6.  Mil. :  An  epaulet,  a  shoulder-knot. 

7.  Naut. :  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile  ; 
jfti  of  a  degree  of  latitude  ;  about  2,025  yards. 
The  English  statute  mile  contains  1,760  yards. 
[Loo.] 

knot-horn, *. 

Entom.  (PI.):  Phycidse,  a  family  of  moths. 
The  Beautiful  Knot-horn  is  Pcmpelia  formosa. 

knot-weed,  s. 

Sot. :  The  same  as  KNOTGRASS  (q.v.). 

knot  (2),  s.  [Named,  it  is  said,  after  King 
Canute,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  article 
of  food.  (See  extract.)] 

Ornith.  :  Tringa  canutus,  a  wading-bird, 
which  has  the  breast  deep  chestnut  in  summer 
and  white  in  winter,  and  the  back  dark  with 
fulvous  spots  in  summer  and  ashy-gray  in 
winter.  It  breeds  within  the  Arctic  cucle, 
from  which  it  migrates  in  autumn  to  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as 
far  even  as  the  Cape  and  Australia. 

*  The  knot  that  called  was  Canutus'  bird  of  old. 

Of  th.-.t  prcat  king  of  Danes  his  name  that  still  doth 
hold.  Dray  tan:  Poly-Olbion. 


knosp— knout 

knot,  v.t.  &  i.    [KNOT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally ; 

(1)  To  tie  in  a  knot  or  knots ;  to  form  a 
knot  or  knots  on. 

"  Her  quyuer  hung  behind  her  back,  her  trease 
Knotted  in  gold.  Hurrey :  Virgil ;  Jlnett  IT. 

(2)  To  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  fasten. 

"  And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung 
Wide-patched  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong." 
Pope:  llamer;  Odystey  xiii.  607. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  intwine,  to  intertwist. 
"  To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom. 
But  far  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel,  and  loom." 
Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  71. 

*  (2)  To  unite,  to  join  together,  to  associate. 

"The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain,  and 
amongst  themselves."— Bacon  :  War  irith  Spain, 

*  (3)  To  entangle,  to  perplex.; 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :  To  cover  ovsr  the  knots  in  with 
red  lead,  preparatory  to  painting  over. 

2.  Cloth-making:  To  remove  the  weft-knots 
from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  a  knot  or  knots,  as  in  plants. 
"Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot."— Mortimer :  Hut- 

bandry. 

(2)  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  copulate. 

"  Keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in."      Shakeip.  :  Othello,  IT.  I 

II.  Paint. :   To  perform   the  operation  of 
knotting  (q.v.). 

knot'-ber-rjr,  *•    [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  berry.] 
Sot. :  Rubus  Chamcemorus. 

knote,  *.     [A  variant  of  node  (q.v.).] 

Mech. :  The  point  where  ropes,  cords,  &c., 
meet  from  angular  directions  in  funicular 
machines. 

knot'  grass,  s.    [Eng.  knot  (1),  and  grass.] 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare,  a  prostrate  plant, 
with  inter-  _- 

nodes,  narrow'  '    r 

leaves,  silvery 
stipules,  and 
white,  pink, 
crimson,  or 
green  incon- 
s  p  i  c  u  o  u  a 
flowers,  clus- 
tered in  the 
axils  of  vari- 
ous leaves. 
It  is  common 
in  fields  and 
waste-  places. 
An  infusion  of 
thi  s  plant  was 
formerly  sup- 
posed to  have 
the  power  of  stopping  the  growth  of  any 
animal,  whence  Shakespeare  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  2)  calls  it  "hindering" 
knotgrass.  Allusions  to  this  fancied  power 
may  also  be  found  in  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries. [KNOT-WEED,  KNOTWORT.] 

"  The  knotgratt  fettered  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  baud." 

.Vcott  .•  Lady  of  the  Lake,  lit  5. 

knot-less,  *  knot -lease,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 
knot;  -less.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Free  from  knots ;  having  no 
knots. 

"  Here  silver  firs  with  knotleu  trunks  ascend." 
Gangrene :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphutei  x. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Without  hindrance,  stop,  or 
difficulty. 

"  For  both  Troilus  and  Troy  town 
Shal  knotlfise  throughout  her  hart  slide." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  4  Crettida.  bk.  T. 

*  knotte,  s.    [KNOT,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  chief  or  main  point. 

"  The  knotte.  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde. 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  colde." 

CTmucer :  C.  T.,  10,715. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  KNOB  (q.v.). 

knot'-ted,  a.     [Eng.  knot;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 
(1)  Having  knots  ;  full  of  knots  ;  knotty. 


KNOTORASS 


*(2)  Having  lines  or  figures  intersecting; 
with  intersecting  walks. 

*  (3)  Entwined,  interlaced,  intertwisted. 

"  Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks." 

Shakeip-  •'  Hamlet,  i.  5.    (Quarto.) 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Perplexing,  entangled,  knotty. 

"  Until  the  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They're  catched  in  knotted  law-like  nets." 

Butler:  tludibrat,  U.  t 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Cylindrical,  with  an  uneven  sur- 
face ;  torulose.  Nearly  the  same  as  monilt- 
form  (q.v.).  Example,  the  pod  of  Chelidonium. 

t  2.  Geol.  (Of  rocks):  Having  small  detached 
points,  composed  of  mica,  &c.,  projecting  from 
the  surface,  they  having  resisted  the  weather 
better  than  the  other  components  of  the  rock. 
(Perceval.) 

knotted  marjoram,  s. 

Bot.  :  Origanum,  Majorana,  a  culinary  aro- 
matic. 

knotted-pillar,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  pillar  so  called  from  its  being 
carved  in  such  a  manner  that  a  thick  knotted 
rope  appears  to  form  part  of  it.  It  occurs  in 
the  Romanesque  style. 

*  knotte  less,  a.    [KNOTLESS.] 

kndt'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  knot;  -er.] 

Paper-making  :  A  sieve  which  detains  knots 
in  the  pulp,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  to  the 
moving  wire-plane  on  which  the  paper  is 
formed. 

knot  -ti-ness,  s.    [Eng.  knotty;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knotty 
or  full  of  knots. 

"By  his  oaken  club  is  signified  reason  ruling  the 
appetite;  the  knottinett  thereof,  the  difficulty  they 
have  that  seek  alter  virtue."  —  Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Difficulty,  intricacy,  perplexity, 
complication. 

knof  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [KNOT,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pur.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  knots  in 

or  of  tying  with  a  knot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint.  :  A  process  prelimir  ~»y  to  paint- 
ing, consisting  of  painting  over    he  knots  of 
wood  with  red-lead,  and  the  stopping  of  nail- 
holes,  cmcks,  and  faults  with  white-lead.     A 
silver  leaf  is  sometimes  laid  over  the  knots  in 
superior  work. 

2.  Cloth-making  :  Removing  weft-knots  and 
others  from  cloth  by  means  of  tweezers. 


f,  *  knot-tie,  a.     [Eng.  knot;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :    Full  of  knots  ;  knotted  ;  having 
many  knots. 

"The  Cynic  raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened 
to  strike  him  if  he  did  not  depart."—  Lewi  :  Hittorf 
of  Philosophy,  i.  188. 

IL  Figuratively: 
*  1.  Rugged,  hard,  rough. 
"  When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.* 
Rowe:  Ambitiout  Stepmother. 

2.  Intricate  ;  difficult  of  solution  ;  involved, 
perplexing. 

"  Who  tries  Messala's  eloquence  in  vaiu, 
Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  explain." 
Francit  :  Horace  ;  Art 

knot'-wort,  s.     [Bug.  knot 
(1),  and  wort,] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Polygonum  avi- 
culare.   [KNOTGRASS.] 

2.  PI.  :  Lindley's  name  for 
the  order  Illecebracese(q.v.). 

knout,  s.  |  Kuss.  knntf  =  a 
whip,  a  scourge.  ]  An  instru- 
ment of  punishment  used  in 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a 
handle  about  two  feet  long, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  flat 
leather  thong  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  handle,  termi- 
nating with  a  large  copper 
or  brass  ring  ;  to  this  ring  is 
affixed  a  strip  of  hide  about 
two  inches  broad  at  the  ring, 
and  terminating  at  the  end 
of  two  feet,  in  a  point.  This  is  soaked  in  milk 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it  harder,  and 
should  it  fall,  in  striking  the  culprit,  on  the 
edge,  it  would  cut  like  a  penknife.  The 


KNOUT. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  eib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ca,  OB  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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culprit  is  bound  erect  to  two  stakes  to  receive 
the  specified  number  of  lashes,  and  the  tail  of 
the  knout  is  changed  at  every  sixth  stroke. 

knout,  v.t.     [KNOUT,  s.]     To  punish  or  flog 
with  the  knout  or  whip. 

know,  *  knowe  (pa.  t.  knew,  *  kneu,  pa.  par. 
known,  *  knowen),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  cndwan 
(pa.  t.  cneow,  pa.  par.  cndwen) ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  knd  =  to  know  how,  to  be  able  ;  O.  Sax. 
knigan,  in  the  compound  bi-knegan  =  to  ob- 
tain, to  know  how  to  get ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chndan, 
in  the  compound  bi-chndan ;  Russ.  znati  =  to 
know  ;  Lat.  nosco ;  Gr.  yiyvtatrKia  (gignosko)  ; 
Sansc.  jna  =  to  know.  From  the  same  root 
ma  CAN,  KEN,  KEEN,  NOBLE,  KIN,  GENUS,  &c. 
Ger.  kiinnen  =  to  be  able  ;  kennen  =  to  know.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  with  certainty  ;   to  have  a 
clear  and  certain  perception  of :  to  understand 
clearly  ;  to  have  a  distinct  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  or  acquaintance  with. 

"  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  It  come  ! " 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Casar,  T.  1. 

2.  To  understand. 

"  Taught  thee  to  know  the  world,  and  this  great  art 
Of  ord  ring  man.' 

Daniel :  Panegyric  to  the  King'l  Uajeity. 

3.  To  distinguish. 

"  Numeration  is  out  the  adding  of  one  unit  more, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to  know 
it  from  those  before  and  after.  '—Locke. 

4.  To  recognise  by  recollection,  memory,  or 
description. 

"  I  should  know  the  man  by  the  Athenian  garment." 
Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Xight'i  Dream,  ill.  2. 

5.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  or  reality  of ; 
to  be  firmly  assured  concerning ;  to  have  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  regarding 

*  6.  To  be  acquainted  with. 

"  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown.* 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  IT.  830. 

7.  To  be  familiar  with ;  to  have  experience  of. 

"He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
•in. "—2  Corinth.  v.  21. 

8.  To  understand  from  learning  or  study  ; 
to  have  learnt ;  as,  The  boy  knows  his  lesson. 

*  9.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 


10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  informed  of. 

"  I  would  know  that  of  your  honour." 

Shakeip.  :  Jfeaturefor  Meaturt,  II.  1. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  knowledge  :  to  have  clear  and 
certain  perception. 

"  Can  it  be  sin  ioknow> 
Can  it  be  death  T  "  Milton  :  P.  L..  Iv.  617. 

2.  To  be  assured  ;  to  be  convinced  or  satis- 
fled  ;  to  feel  assured. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  * — Job  xlx.  26. 

*  3.   To  be  acquainted ;  t*  be  familiar  or 
intimate. 

"  We  have  known  together  in  Orleans.* 

Shaketp. :  CymoeUnt,  L  4 
If  *  1.  To  know  of: 

(1)  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

"  Know  of  the  duke  if  his  last  purpose  hold.* 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  be  informed  of. 

"  I  kn>-w  of  your  purpose."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivel 
tf  Windtor,  v.  5. 

•  2.  To  know  for :  To  know  of ;  to  be  ac- 
quainted with     (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  2.) 

3.  To  know  how  to :  To  understand  the  way 
to ;  to  be  skilled  in  the  way  or  process  of  doing 
anything. 

4.  To  make  known :  To  show ;  to  manifest. 

"  I'll  make  thee  known. 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

IT  To  know  is  a  general  term ;  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  is  particular.  We  may  know 
things  or  persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may 
know  them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may  know 
their  internal  properties  or  characters  ;  or  we 
may  simply  know  their  figure ;  we  may  know 
them  by  report ;  or  we  may  know  them  by  a 
direct  intercourse ;  one  is  acquainted  with 
either  a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  by  an  immediate  intercourse  in 
one's  own  person. 

know,   knowe,   s.      [KNOLL,  s.]     A  rising 
ground ;  a  hillock. 

"  Acre  for  acre  of  the  laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery 
knowe  t  '—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

Itndw'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  know ;  -able.} 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  known ; 
possible  to  be  known,  or  understood. 


*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  can  be  known  or 
understood. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  the  opinionative  resolyer,  thinks 
all  these  easie  knowables,  and  the  theories  here  ac- 
counted mysteries,  are  to  him  revelations."— OlantrM  : 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing.  (Pref.) 

*  know'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knowable; 
ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  bei  ng  k  nowable ; 
possibility  to  be  known  or  understood. 

know-all,  «.  One  who  knows  or  professes 
to  know  ail. 

know'-er,  «.  [Eng.  know;  -er.]  One  who 
knows. 

know -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.     [KNOW.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  or 
perception. 

2.  Intelligent,  conscious. 

"  You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain. 
Pursued  my  life."  Shaketp. ;  Hamlet,  it.  7. 

3.  Skilful,    well-instructed,  well-informed, 
experienced. 

4.  Sharp,   cunning :   as,  He  is  a  knowing 
fellow. 

5.  Expressive  of  cunning  or  sharpness  :  as, 
a  knowing  look. 

6.  Well-appointed ;  fashionable. 

"Drove  about  town  In  very  knowing  gigs."—  J/iti 
Autten:  Seme  t  Sensibility,  ch.  xix. 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Knowledge. 

"  In  my  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father.11 
Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athem,  lit  2. 

2,  Experience. 

"  Gentlemen  of  your  knowing." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbelint,  i.  4. 

know  -ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  knowing  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  knowing  manner  ;  with  knowledge  ; 
consciously,  intentionally. 


"  Knowingly  converse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  any 
person  suspected  of  heresy."  —  Strype:  Memorial*; 
Henry  rill.  (an.  1S27). 


*  2.  By  experience. 

"  Did  you  hut  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly. 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbelint,  lit  S. 

know' -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  knotting ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  knowing ;  the 
state  of  having  knowledge. 

"Such  empirical  knowingneu  (not  omniscience)."— 
Strauu :  Life  of  Jena  (ed.  Evans),  ii.  46. 

*  know  leche,  v.t.    [KNOWLEDGE,  v.} 

*  know-leche,  s.     [KNOWLEDGE,  «.] 

know!  -  edge,  know  -  ledge,  *  know  - 
leche,  '  know  el  iche,  •  knaul  age, 
*  knaul  eche,  *  knaw  lage,  *  know 

lege,  s.  [Eng.  know ;  suff.  -ledge,  -lege  = 
•leche,  for  -leke,  from  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki;  Sw. 
-lek,  as  in  kserkifcr  —  love,  a  suffix  used  to 
form  abstract  nouns,  as  -ness  in  modern  Eng- 
lish. A.S.  -lac  (=  mod.  -lock,  as  in  wedZocfc), 
is  cognate  to  Icel.  -leikr.  ] 

1.  Certain  or  clear  perception  of  truth  or 
fact ;  indubitable  apprehension  ;  cognizance. 

"  Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  dis- 
agreement au4  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas." — 
Locke :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  L,  }  £. 

t  2.  That  is  or  may  be  known  ;  a  cognition. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

3.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person  ; 
familiarity,  intimacy. 

"  From  mine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive." 
Shakeip. :  Sonnet  14. 

*  4.  Cognizance,  notice. 

"  Why  have  I  found  grace  In  thine  eyes  that  thou 
shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me  T'—Kuth  il.  10. 

5.  Skill  in  anything ;  dexterity  gained  by 
actual  experience. 

"Shipmeu  that  had  a  knowledge  of  the  sea."— 
1  Kingi  Ix.  27. 

6.  Learning,  menial  accomplishment,  eru- 
dition, science. 

"Learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different  and 
contested  opinions  of  men  in  former  ages."— Sir  W. 
Temple :  Of  Afcltnt  i  Modern  Learning 

7.  Info.-mation,  notice  :  as,  It  was  brought 
to  his  knowledge. 

*  8.  Sexual  intercourse. 

IT  Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply 
implies  the  thing  knovr,i.  Science,  learning, 
and  erudition  are  modes  of  knowledge  quali- 
fied by  some  collateral  idea.  Science  is  a 
systematic  species  of  knowledge  which  con- 
sists of.  rule  and  order ;  learning  is  that 


species  of  knowledge  which  one  derives  from 
schools,  or  through  the  medium  of  personal 
instruction ;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research. 

*  knowl-edge,  *  knowl  age,  *  knowl- 
eche,  *  knoul  eche,  *  know  lege,  v.t. 

&  i.    [KNOWLEDGE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  acknowledge  ;  to  avow. 

"If  thou  knoulechiit  in  thi  mouth  the  Lord  Jeta 
Crist  and  bileuist  in  thin  herte."—  Wycliffc :  fto. 
maynet,  x. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  acknowledge ;  to  confess. 

*  knowl-edge-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  knowledge; 
-able.] 

1.  Cognizable. 

2.  Educated,  intelligent    (Prov.) 

knowl-ttfn'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Knowl  ton,  once  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Eltham.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rannnculaceae,  sub-tribe 
Anemonese.  Sepals  five ;  petals  five  to  fifteen ; 
stamens  and  ovaries  many,  becoming  mime- 
ous,  one-seeded,  succulent  fruits.  The  leaves 
of  Knowltonia  vesicatoria  are  used  in  Southern 
Africa  as  vesicatories. 

*  know" -men,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  know,  and  men*] 
An  old  name  for  the  Lollards  in  England. 

known,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [KNOW.J 

know'  n6"th  ing,  «. 

1.  One  who  knows  or  professes  to   know 
nothing. 

2.  A  member  of  an  originally  secret  society, 
flourishing  in  this  country  about  1860-55,  and 
aiming  at  preventing  anyone  not  a  native  or  a 
resident  of  21   years'  standing  from  taking 
part  in  the  government;  hence  called  also  the 
American  Party.     (Spelled  K-.) 

know  noth  ing  ism,  s.  [Eng.knownothing; 
-ism.]  The  principles,  doctrines,  or  objects 
of  the  Knownothings. 

know  some-thing,  s.  [Eng.  know,  and 
something.]  A  member  of  a  society  formed  in 
the  United  States,  in  1855,  to  oppose  the  Know- 
nothings.  It  soon  became  extinct. 

kndx-i  a,  s.  [Named  after  Robert  Knox, 
who,  in  1781,  published  a  work  on  Ceylon, 
having  lived  in  that  island  many  years.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cincbonaceae,  family  Sper- 
maeocidse.  It  consists  of  rushy,  ornamental 
plants,  with  white  or  pink  flowers,  growing  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  About  five  are  cultivated 
in  British  greenhouses. 

knt.,  &     [A  contract,  for  knight,  s.  (q.v.).] 

lamb,  knub-ble,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  knifler.]  To 
beat ;  to  strike  with  the  knuckle. 

knuc  kle  (kle  as  kel),  *  knok-il,  *  knok- 
yl,  *  knok  -  ylle,  s.  [Ger.  knochel  =  a 
joint ;  Dut.  knokkel  =  a  knuckle  ;  O.  Fris. 
knokele,  knokle  ;  Dan.  knokkel ;  8w.  knoge.] 

L  Ordinary  Language 

•1.  A  joint. 

2.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  protuberant  when 
the  hand  is  shut. 

"  He  comes  to  Lane,  finds  garret  shut. 
Then,  not  with  knuckle,  hits  with  foot" 

Davenant  :  Long  Vacation  in  landau 

3.  The  knee-joint. 

"Jelly  also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  to 
chiefly  made  of  knurkln  of  veal."— Bacon .-  flat.  But., 
|« 

4.  The  joint  of  a  plant. 

5.  A  swelling. 

"  The  swellings  or  blind  piles  appearing  like  bigs  a* 
knurktei  within  the  fuudement,  are  cured  with  nre- 
leafe  grasse."— P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxvl.,  ch.  Till 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  The  joint-pieces  forming  a  hinge 
through  which  the  pintle  passes. 

2.  Ship-build. :  An  acute  angle  on  some  of 
the  timbers. 

knuckle-bones,  t.  pi    [DIBSTONE.] 
*  knuckle -deep,   adv.     Very   deeply ; 
considerably. 

knuckle-duster,  s.  An  instrument  or 
apparatus  of  iron  to  protect  the  knuckles 
and  also  to  add  force  to  a  blow.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  knobs  or  points  to  add  severity 
to  the  stroke.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  garrotters. 

knuckle-joint,  s.  A  joint  in  which  a 
projection  on  each  leg  or  leaf  of  a  machine  or 


boll.  bo"y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph      t 
-cian.  -tlan  -  shan.      tion,    sion  - .  shun ;   tion,   sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  deJ. 
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implement;  is  inserted  in  corresponding  re- 
cesses in  the  other,  the  two  beiug  connected 
by  a  pin  or  pivot  on  which  they  mutually  turn. 
The  leg1?  of  dividers  and  the  leaves  of  butt- 
binges  are  examples  of  the  true  knuckle-joint. 
The  term,  however,  is  somewhat  commonly 
Applied  to  joints  in  which  the  motion  is  not 
Confined  to  one  place.  Such  are  really  uni- 
versal joints,  a  form  illustrated  in  the  ball 
end  socket  and  the  yimbal.  A  ginglymus. 

knuckle-timber,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  A  top  timber  in  the  fore  body, 
where  a  reverse  of  shape  causes  an  angle  on 
the  timber. 

•  knuc'-kle,  v.i.  &  t.    [KNUCKLE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  [If  1.]. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  hit  with  the  knuckles  or 
fist  ;  to  pommel. 

H  1.  To  knuckle  down  : 

'     (1)  Lit.  :  To  kneel  down,  as  boys  at  marbles. 
(2)  Fig.  :  To  submit,  to  give  way,  to  yield, 
to  acknowledge  one's  self  beaten. 

"  We  knuckle  down  under  An  ounce  of  indignation.'' 
—Blackmore:  Larna  Doone,  ch.  lir. 

2.  To  knuckle  under  :  [  U  1  (2)]. 

knuc'-kled  (kled  as  keld),  o.  [Eng. 
knuck!(e);  -ed.]  Having  knuckles  or  joints  ; 
jointed.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  656.) 

*  knuff,  ».    [GNOFF.]   A  country  lout  ;  a  clown. 

"The  country  knufft.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick." 
~  /v  Haytcard. 

knur,  knurl,  ».    [KNAR,  GNABB.} 

1.  Lit.  :    A  knot  ;   a  knar  ;   a   nodule    of 
stone  ;   a  protuberance  or  swelling  on    the 
bark  of  a  tree.     (Woodward:  On  Fossils.) 

2.  Fig.  :  A  surly,  obstinate  fellow.   (Burns: 
Meg  o'  the  MM.) 

knurled,  a.    [Eng.  knurl;  -ed.} 

1.  Knotted,  gnarled. 

2.  Milled,  as  the  head  of  a  screw. 

knurl'  -ing,  s.    [KNURL,  s.]    A  dwarf. 


'-iy,  a.  [Eng.  knurl  ;  -y.]  Full  of  knurls 
or  knots  ;  knotted,  gnarly. 

•  knur'-ry;  a.   [Eng.  knur  ;  -y.]  Full  of  knurls 
or  knots  ;  knurly.    (Stanyhurst  :  Conceites.) 

•knyt,  v.t.    [KNIT,  v.) 

ko-a'-la,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Phascolarctos  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Phascolarctos  cinereus,  the  native 
bear  or  native  sloth  of  the  Australian  colonists. 
It  13  a  tailless,  but  pouched  animal,  about  two 


fiot  long,  with  a  stout  body  and  limbs,  a 
•mall  head,  moderate-sized  cars,  well-devel- 
oped feet,  and  ash-gray  fur.  It  feeds  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  blue  gum-trees,  which 
the  natives  climb  to  effect  its  capture. 

k6b,  ko'-ba.  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  The  native  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Kobus  (q.v.).  These  words  are 
also  used  as  specific  names :  Antilope  kob  = 
Adenola  kob,  the  ./Equitoon,  or  Gambian  Ante- 
lope, and  Antilope  kobus  =  Kobus  sing  sing. , 

ko'-ba,  s.    [KOB.J 
ko  -bait,  s.    [COBALT.] 

ko-ba-o'-ba,  «.  [See  def]  The  Bechaana 
name  for  the  long-horned,  white  rhinoceros. 
(G.  Gumming :  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa.) 

ko'-beil  Ite,  *.  [Named  by  Satterberg  after 
Von  Kobell ;  suff.  -ite.  (Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  sulph-antimonite  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth represented  by  the  formula  3Pb  S  + 
(Bi.  Sb),  S,.  Soft;  sp.  gr.,  6'29  to  6"32;  color, 
blackish  lead-gray  ;  streak  Mack.  Occurs  at 
the  cobalt  mine  of  Hvena,  Sweden. 


ko'-bo,  s.  [A  Sierra  Leone  word.]  (See  com- 
pound. ) 

kobo-tree. «. 

Bot. :  Copaifera  Guibourtiana,  or  Guibourtfa 
copallifera,  said  to  yield  a  valuable  copal. 

kob -old,  s.    [Ger.] 

Tent  Mythol. :  A  German  house-spirit,  the 
same  as  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow,  and 
the  Scotch  Brownie. 

kob'-old-me,  s.    [Named  by  Beudant  from 
O.  Ger.  kobold  =  cobalt ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LINN^EITE  (q.v.). 

ko  bres'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  De  Kobres,  a 
German  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperacese,  tribe  Elynese 
(Lindley),  or  Caricinese  (Sir  Joseph  Hooper). 
The  female  flowers  have  a  lateral  scale.  Known 
species  three  ;  one,  Kobresia  caricina,  a  sedge- 
like  plant,  four  to  nine  inches  high,  with  wiry, 
recurved  leaves,  being  found  on  upland  moors 
in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Perthshire. 

ko'-bus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat,  from  kob  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cervicapridse  (Brooke), 
with  six  species  from  the  grassy  plains  and 
marshes  of  tropical  Africa.  Horns  elongate, 
sub-lyrate ;  muzzle  cervine ;  no  tear-bag  or 
inguinal  pores ;  hair  rough,  that  on  neck 
longer,  divergent,  and  drooping ;  tail  rather 
elongate,  depressed,  hairy  on  sides  and  below ; 
females  hornless,  with  four  teats. 

koch'-el-ite,  ».  [Named  after  the  locality, 
Kochel(-wiesen),  Silesia ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  columnar  in- 
crustations with  traces  of  crystals,  on  ilmenite 
and  fergusonite.  Color,  brownish  Isabella- 
yellow;  translucent ;  lustre  greasy.  Said  to  be 
a  silico-col  urn  bate  of  yttria,  zircoiiia,  iron,  <fcc. 

ko  dak,  i.  A  photographic  camera  in  which 
the  exposures,  instead  of  being  made  on  separ- 
ate pieces  of  senaitire  material  like  glass  plates, 
as  in  other  cameras,  are  made  on  a  strip  of 
transparent  film,  which  is  wound  from  oue 
roller  to  another  by  means  of  a  key.  (Eastman 
Kodak  Company'*  Catalogue.) 

ko   dak,  v.t.    To  photograph  with  a  kodak. 

kcol  -bmg-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Breithaupt 
after  Kojlbing,  of  Herrnhut ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  dark-green  mineral  occurring  in 
groups  of  diverging  crystals  associated  with 
eudialyte,  a;gyrite,  Ac.,  at  Kangerdluarsuk, 
West  Greenland.  Formerly  regarded  as  Arf- 
vedsonite  (q.v.).,  but  separated  from  the 
Amphibole  group  by  Breithaupt.  It  consists 
principally  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
lime;  streak,  pistachio -green.  Probably  a 
variety  of  Epidote  (q.v.). 

kce-ler'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Q.  L.  Koeler, 
Professor  o'f  Natural  History  at  Mayence  and 
a  writer  on  grasses.] 

Bot. :  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festuceae.  The  panicle  is  contracted,  spike- 
like,  the  gpikelets  compressed.  Known  species 
eight.  One,  Kwleria  cristata,  is  British.  It 
has  a  silvery  panicle,  interrupted  below,  is 
one  to  three  feet  high,  and  is  found  on  banks 
and  in  pastures. 

keen  ig-ine,  keen'  ig  ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Levy  after  C.  Kcenig  ;  sulT.  -ine,  -ite(Min.).~\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Brochantite  (q.v.),  from 
Qumeschevsk,  Perm,  Russia. 

keen  -ig  Ite,  s.    [KOENIOINE.] 
keen  -lein  ite,  ».    [KOSNUTE.] 

keen  lite,  keen  1cm  ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Bchroetter  after  Kcenlein,  of  Uznach.] 

Min. :  A  native  hydrocarbon,  containing 
92-429  of  carbon  and  7'571  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen. Amorphous,  soft;  color,  reddish-brown 
to  yellow.  More  soluble  in  ether  than  in 
alcohol,  the  former  yielding  wax-like  folia. 
First  found  at  Uznach,  Switzerland,  associated 
with  lignite  (q.v.). 

kcet'-tig-ite,  s.    [Named  by  Dana  after  Otto 

Kosttig ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).~\ 

Min. :  According  to  Naumann,  monoclinic 
in  crystallization  and  isomorphous  with  ery- 
thrine  (q.v.).  Groth  makes  it  isomorphous 
with  vivianite  (q.v.).  Occurs  massive,  or 
as  crystalline  crusts  with  fibrous  structure. 
Color,  carmine-red  and  peach-blossom  red. 


Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arseuato  of  zinc,  cobalt, 
and  nickel,  represented  by  the  formula  :— 
(ZnO,CoO,NiO)3,  AsO5  +  3HO.  Found  asso- 
ciated  with  smaltite  (q.v  }  at  the  Daniel  Mine, 
Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

k6ff,  s.     [Dut] 

Navt.  :  A  two-masted  Dutch  fishing-vessel, 
carrying  a  sprit-sail  on  each  mast. 

ko'-gl-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Physe- 
teridae  (Sperm  Whales  or  Cachalots).  Kogia 
breviceps,  and  K.  (Euphysetes)  Grayii,  perhaps 
only  the  same  species,  are  small  porpoise- 
like  whales,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  but 
akin  to  the  great  Sperm  Whale.  They  have 
been  found  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
East  Indian  coasts,  and  in  the  Australian 
seas. 

koh  i-noor',  *  kSh-i-nur',  i.  [Pers.= 
Mountain  of  Light]  One  of  the  largest  dia- 
monds now  in  existence.  Possessed  by  Great 
Britain.  [See  DIAMOND.] 

kohl,  s.  [Ger.  kohl  =  kale.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

kohl  r  abi,  *. 

Bot.  :  Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa,  the  Tur- 
nip-stemmed Cabbage,  a  variety  of  cabbage, 
having  a  turnip-like  protuberance  on  the 
stem  just  above  the  ground,  which  is  the 
most  edible  part  of  the  plant. 

ko'-hoi,  s.  [ALCOHOL.]  A  pomade  with  which 
Persian  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
eyelids. 

Ko  kab,  s.    [Heb.  33i3  (kokhab^s**  atar.] 
Astron.  :  ft  Ursce  Minoris. 

ko  ka  -ko,  s.    [Maori.] 

Ornith.  :  Glaitcopis  cinerea,  a  kind  of  crow 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

kok  am,  s.  [Mahratta  (?).]  An  oil  expressed 
from  Garcinia  purpurea  on  the  west  coast  of 
India.  It  is  used  as  an  emollient. 

kok  -kol-ite,  ».    [COCCOLITE.] 

ko  koo  -na,  «.  [Cinghalese.]  A  genus  of 
Co  las  trace  ».  Kokoona  zeylanica  is  a  tree  with 
a  pate-colored  bark,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Ceylon.  Thwaites  says  that  an  oil  is 
expressed  from  its  seeds,  which  is  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  &c.  The  yellow,  corky 
bark,  mixed  with  ghee,  is  used  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  snuff  intended  to  produce  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  and  relieve 
headache.  (Prof.  Watt,  &c.) 

kok  -schar  off  ite,  «.  [Named  by  N.  Nor- 
deuskiold,  after  the  Russian  mineralogist, 
Kokscharow  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resembling  tremolite  in 
appearance,  and  also  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Amphiboles.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  alumina,  part 
of  which  is  regarded  as  basic.  It  approaches 
in  composition  the  variety  called  Edenite 
(q.v.).  Found  associated  with  lapis-lazuli, 
near  the  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

ko'-la,  s.    [COLA.] 

koi'-ld-phane,  s.    [Gr.  KO\AO  (kolla)  =  glue, 
and  ^>aLvofjLa.i(pliainomai)—  to  appear.    Named  . 
by  Sandberger.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resembling  gymnite.  found 
with  guano  in  the  island  of  Sombrero.  Compos  : 
a  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  some 
calcite  ;  sp.  gr.  =  2  "70  ;  hardness  =  5. 


S.      [COLLVRITE.] 

kol  6ph'-6n  ite,  s.    [COLOPHONITE.] 

ko  mis  dar,  ka  ma  is  -dar,  s.  [Mah- 
ratta kamavisdar.]  A  district  collector  of  re- 
venue ;  a  manager  or  renter  of  a  province.  (East 
Indies.) 

kon'-a-rite,  *.    [CONARITE.] 

kon-dro-ar  -sen-it,  *.    [CHONDRARSENITB.] 

kongs'-berg-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Pisani  after 
the  place  where  found,  Kongsberg,  Norway  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury. 
Compos.  :  silver,  95-10  ;  mercury,  4'90  ;  for- 
mula, AgjsHg  ;  isometric.  Occurs  in  crystals, 
and  crystalline,  at  the  silver  mines  of  Kongs- 
berg. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
.  or.  wore,  woif.  work,  wfcd,  s4n ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   «0,ce  =  e;ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 


konichalcit— kowtow 
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S.      [C'ONICHALCITE,  $.] 

Icon'  i  -ga  (on  as  en),  s.    [Named  by  Robert 

Brown  after  Mr.  K6nig,ofthe  British  Museum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cruciferae,  family  Alyssidse. 

Lindley  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Glyce,  and  Mr. 

Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  old    Koniga  mari- 

tima,  Alyssum  maritimum.    It  is  the  Sea-side 

.    Koniga,  or  Sweet  Alyssum.     It  has  honey- 

'  scented,  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated,  to  some  extent,  iu 
gardens. 

kon'-lg-Ine  (o  as  e  or  e),  ». 


i   ig  ite  (o  as  e  or  e),  «. 

kdn  i-lite,  s.     [Or.  now  (konis)  =  dust,  and 

.,   Ai0<K  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  pulverulent  mineral  of  a  white 
colour,  found  associated  with  zeolites  in  the 
•mygiUloidal  rocks  of  Scotland.  A  chemical 
examination  shewed  that  it  consisted  largely 
of  fz«e  silica,  probably  mixed  with  some  zeo- 
iitic  substance. 

ko  ninck  I  a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  de 
Koninck.] 

Palatont.  :  A  subgenus  of  Strophonema, 
brachiopods  of  the  family  Orthidw.  Found 
in  the  Trias,  St.  Cassian.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

ko  ninck  I  na,  s.    [KOMINCKIA.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus  of 
the  family  Koninckinid*  (q.v.).  The  shell  is 
free,  the  valves  unarticulated  (?)  ;  oval  anus, 
supported  by  two  spirally-curled  lamellae. 
Only  known  species,  Koninckina  Leonhardi, 
from  the  Trias  of  St.  Cassian.  (Nicholson.) 

ko  ninck  In  I  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ko- 
ninckin(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  [KosiNCK- 
BU.] 

ko  nite,  *.    [CoNiTE.] 
•kon  ning,  s.    [CUNNING.] 

kdo-ddo',  i.    [Its  South  African  name.] 

ZooL  :  Strepsiceros  kudu,  a  beautiful  antelope, 
slate-gray,  with  transverse  white  markings. 
The  males  with  spirally-twisted  horns,  about 
four  feet  long  ;  the  females  hornless  ;  height 
about  five  feet  at  the  shoulders.  Extends  from 
South  Africa  to  Abyssinia. 

kook,  v.t.    [COOK  (3),  v.] 

kook  -aam,  s.    [Caffre.] 

Zool.  :  The  native  South  African  name  of  the 
Geiusbok  antelope  (Oryx  gazella).  [GEMSBOK.  J 

koo   lee,  s.    [COOLIE.] 

kool  6-kam'-ba,  s.  [Native  name  ;  the  first 
element  koolo  imitated  from  its  cry.  It  is 
repeated  several  times.] 

Zool.  :  Troglodytes  Koolo-kamba  (Du  Chaillu), 
T.  Aubryi  (Gratiolet  <£  Alix),  an  anthropoid 
ape  shot  by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  forests  of 
Western  Equatorial  Africa.  The  shoulders 
are  broad,  the  ears  large,  the  arms  extend 
below  the  knee  ;  the  limbs  adapt  it  to  go  on 
all  fours  and  to  climb  trees  ;  the  waist  is  as 
broad  and  thick  as  the  chest  ;  the  breast-bone 
is  protuberant  ;  the  belly  is  very  large  and 
the  stomach  large.  It  feeds  on  vegetables. 
It  has  affinities  to  the  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee, 
and  the  nschiego. 

^soo-lum'-bee,  s.    [Mahratta.]  Another  name 
r  for  the  Koonbee  caste  (q.v.). 

koon  bee,  kun  hi,  s.  [Mahratta.]  The 
agricultural  caste.  One  of  the  great  castes 
iu  the  Mahratta  country  in  Western  and  Cen- 
tral India. 

Koord,  a.    [KURD.] 
Koord  -Ish,  a.    [KURDISH.] 


l'-i  -an,  a.    [KURILIAN.] 

k6or  see,  kur  -si,  s.    [Arab,  &c.] 

iluhamniadanism  :  The  seventh  heaven,  gup- 
posed  to  be  crystalline,  and  to  constitute  the 
judgment  seat  of  God. 

koorsee-text,  s.  The  256th  verse  of  the 
aecond  chapter  of  the  Koran.  [Chapter  of 
the  Cow  (Sale),  Heifer  (Palmer.).'}  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Throne  verse,  from  the  Arabic 
Koarsee,  supposed  to  be  God's  seat  of  justice. 
It  allegorically  signifies  divine  providence. 
(Sale.)  The  verse  runs  thus  :  — 


"  God,  then  ii  no  God  but  He,  the  living,  the  Mlf- 

lubsistent.    Slumber  takes  him  not,  nor  sleep.      Hi> 

is  what  is  in  the  heavens  and  what  is  in  the  earth. 

Who  is  it  Intercedes  with  Him  save  by  HU  permission  t 

He  knowi  what  is  before  them  and  what  behind  them, 

and  they  comprehend  not  aught  of  bis  knowledge  but 

of  what  he  pleases.       His  throne  extend*   over  the 

heavens  and  the  earth,  and  it  tires  H\m  not  to  guard 

them  both,  for  He  is  high  and  grand,  • 

Professor  Palmer  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vi. 

40),  says  it  is  "  considered  one  of  the  finest 

passages  in  the  Qur'an,  and  frequently  found 

inscribed  in  mosques  and  the  like."    Sale  (note 

an  loc.),  says  that  "  Mohammedans  recite  it  in 

their  prayers,  and  some  of  them  wear  it  about 

them  engraved  on  an  agate  or  other  precious 

stone." 

"  His  mother's  sainted  amulet. 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorue-ttxt 
Could  smooth  this  life  and  win  the  next." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  A  lit/dot,  11.  S. 


ko'-peck,  s.    [COPECK.] 

ko  -pen,  s.    [A  South  Sea  Island  word.] 
the  compound.) 


(See 


kopeh  roots,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  The  roots  of  Colocasia  macrorhiza,  an 
aroid,  cultivated  iu  Polynesia  for  its  large 
edible  yam-like  roots.  Cailed  also  Tara-roots. 

kopp'-ite,  *.  [Named  after  Prof.  Kopp,  of 
Heidelberg,  by  Knop;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Mtn.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  as 
small  brown,  transparent  octahedrons,  in  a 
granular  limestone,  near  Schelingen,  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  Baden.  Formerly  regarded  as  Pyro- 
chlore  (q.v.),  but  it  differs  from  that  mineral 
in  containing  no  titanic  acid  and  little  or  no 
fluorine.  Compos.  :  a  columbate  of  various 
protoxides,  but  principally  those  of  Cerium, 
Calcium,  Lanthanum  and  Didymium. 

k6r-arf  -vS-Ite,  s.    [KORARFVETITE.] 

kor-arf'-ve-tite,    kor-arf  -ve  ite,  t. 

[Named    by    Radominski    after  the  locality 
Korarfvet,  Sweden  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  masses,  some- 
times very  large,  or  as  imperfect  crystals  in 
albite,  associated  with  gadolinite,  hjelmite, 
beryl,  &c.;  known  in  Sweden  under  the  name 
Monazite.  According  to  Des  Cloizeaux,  it  is 
doubly  refracting.  Specific  gravity  =  4'03  ; 
colour,  yellowish-brown  ;  fracture,  vitreous  ; 
streak,  grayish-yellow.  Stated  to  be  a  phos- 
phate of  cerium  containing  fluorine. 

kbr  an,  A*  cor  an,  kur  an',  al  kor  an', 
al  cor-an  ,  al  kur-an,  s.  [Arab,  kuran, 
or,  with  the  article"  al  =  the,  Alkuran  =  that 
which  is  read,  from  kard  =  to  read.] 

Religions:  The  Muhanimadau  scriptures, 
which  professedly  consist  of  revelations  made 
by  Allah  (God)  to  Muhammad,  the  medium  of 
communication  being  the  angel  Gabriel.  When 
a  Mussulman  quotes  from  them,  the  formula 
he  uses  is  not  "Muhammad  says,"  but  "God 
says."  He  calls  the  book  the  Book  of  God, 
and  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Book.  [BIBLE.] 
Muhammad,  who  gloried  in  being  the  "  il- 
literate prophet,"  wrote  nothing  himself,  yet 
his  followers  noted  down  his  utterances  on 
leather,  palm-leaves,  stones,  and  even  the 
shoulder-blades  of  sheep.  His  companions 
also  preserved  much  by  oral  recitation. 

The  Koran  is  not  so  large  as  the  Bible. 
It  is  divided  into  114  suras,  or  chapters, 
not  arranged  chronologically.  For  instance, 
chapter  i.  was  "given  at  Mecca;"  ii.,  at 
Medina;  iii.,  at  Medina;  Ixvi.,  at  Medina; 
Ixvii.-cxiv.  at  Mecca.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  arrangement  of  any  kind  in  the  book  ; 
its  chapters  are  as  inconsecutive  as  if  they 
had  been  a  series  of  sibylline  leaves  blown 
into  their  places  by  the  wind.  The  chapters 
are  named  as  well  as  numbered  ;  thus,  ch.  ii. 
is  denominated  "the  Cow;"  ch.  v.,  "the 
Table  ;"  Ixxxvi.,  "  the  Night-star."  The  work 
consists  of  moral,  religious,  civil  and  political 
teachings,  commingled  with  promises,  threat- 
enings,  &c.,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future  world  ; 
with  Biblical  narratives,  Arabic  and  Christian 
traditions,  &c.  Later  revelations  sometimes 
revoked  or  essentially  modified  those  which 
had  gone  before.  The  Caliph  Abu  Beker,  or 
Bacr,  directed  Zeid  ibn  Thorbit  to  collect  the 
scattered  utterances  of  the  Koran.  After- 
wards there  was  a  revision  by  the  Caliph 
Othman,  various  readings  haying  already 
arisen.  He  left  it  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  it  now.  It  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  Sale  published  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  it  in  1734.  [Men  AMMADANISM.] 

ko  -re,  *.    [Or.]    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 


koV-I-gan,  kor  -ri  gan,  *.    [Armoric.] 

Celt.  Myth.  (PI.)  :  Nine  fays  with  long  flow* 
ing  hair  and  deadly  breath,  haunting  fountain* 
in  Brittany. 

kor'-in,  cor'-in,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Antilojye  rufifrons,  found  in  Africa. 
It  is  of  a  bay-brown  colour,  the  sides  pales 
above,  with  a  broad  dark  streak  below  ;  th« 
under  parts  mostly  white  ;  the  face  bright 
bay,  with  a  broad  white  side  streak. 

kor  -ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.     Named  by  8. 
von  Waltershausen.] 

Min.  :  A  hypothetical  compound  to  which 
the  formula  ROSiO3+  R2O3SiO3-|-  3HO  is  as- 
signed. One  of  several  similar  substance* 
which  Dana  includes  under  Palagonit 


kor  ko  let,  cor  co  let,  kor  kiir,  kor- 
kie,  kor  ker,  cork,  s.  [Gael,  corcuira 
red,  purple,  a  red  dye.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  names  given  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  to  Lecanora  tartarea,  a  lichen  used 
in  dyeing. 

kSr'-jf-bant,  *.    [CORVBANT.] 

kOr'-jf-nit,  «.      [COKYNITE.] 

kos,  s.  [Heb.  Di3  (*»*)  =  a  cup  (?).]  A  Jewish 
measure  of  capacity,  of  about  four  cubic  inches. 

ko   Sine,  s.    [Abyssinian  ko(u)ss(so)  ;  -inc.] 

Chem.  :  CyiS^iQ.  The  active  principle  of 
the  Kousso  plant.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  or  boiling  alcohol. 
It  melts  at  142°;  when  heated  to  150°,  with  acetic 
anhydride,  or  hexacetate,  CjjiHWCjHsOJjOjfc 
is  obtained,  which  melts  at  135  . 

kos'-mos,  s.    [COSMOS.] 
kos  -so,  s.    [Kousso.] 

kos'-ter,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.! 
Ichthy.  :  A  species  of  sturgeon. 

ko-to^r',  v  .  &  s.    [KOWTOW.] 

kot-schu  ~be-ite,  s.  [Named  after  P.  A.  von 
Kotschubey,  by  Kokscharow  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  A  monoclinic,  micaceous  mineral,  of 
a  reddish-  violet  colour,  belonging  to  the  chlo- 
rite group,  and  resembling  Ksemmererite,  for 
which  it  was  at  first  mistaken  .  Kokscharow 
determined  it  to  be  optically  biaxial,  and  to 
correspond  in  most  of  its  characteristics  to 
the  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  to  which  he 
referred  it.  Occurs  with  chromite  near  Lake 
Itkul,  Perm,  Russia,  and,  like  Keemmererite, 
owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  chromium, 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  monoclinia 
species,  Clinochlore  of  Des  Cloizeaux,  as  the 
Ksemmererite  does  to  the  hexagonal  species, 
Pennine.  (See  these  words.) 

kou  Ian,  ».    [Pers.] 

Zool.  :  The  Dziggetai  (q.v.). 

kou'  -miss,  s.   [KUMISS.] 

kdu'-pho-lite,  s.  [Gr.  xov^ot  (kotiphos)  ^ 
tender,  and  Ai'dos  (lithos)  =  stone.  Named  by 
Picot  la  Peyrouse.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Prehnite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  excessively  thin,  brittle  laminae,  near 
Bareges,  Pyrenees,  also  at  the  Col  du  Bon- 
homme,  Mont  Blanc. 

kour  -bash,  s.  [Turk.]  A  whip  made  of  » 
strip  of  hippopotamus  hide,  capable  of  inflict- 
ing terrible  punishment  ;  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions. 

"The  kourbaih  and  the  thumbscrew  .  .  .  produced 
whatever  confessions  were  deemed  esseutUl."—  Cliffvrf 
Lloyd,  in  Timet.  June  30,  1881. 

kour'  -bash,  v.t.  [KOURBASH,  s.]  To  punish 
or  torture  with  the  kourbash  (q.v.). 

"  The  Mudir  had  kourbmhed  and  tortured  them  all 
until  they  signed  a  confession  dictated  by  him."— 
Clifford  Lloyd,  in  Timtt,  June  30,  1884. 

kous-kous,  s.    [Cous-cous.] 

kous'-SO,  s.    [An  Abyssinian  word.] 
Bot.  (t  Phar.  :  [BRAYERA]. 

ko\»r-tdi*',  ko-t6V,  v.t.  &  i.    [Chinese.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  perform  the  kowtow  to  ;  to 
salute  by  prostration  ;  to  fawn  obsequiously 
upon.    (Moore  :  Fudge  Family,  lett  xi.) 

B.  fntrans.  :  To  perform  the  kowtow  ;  to 
fawn  obsequiously. 


boil,  b6jf;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -tri& 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sloU3,  -Clous  =  Siiua.   -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  fcel,  del. 
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kowtow— kshatriya 


-',  kCHtdV,  s.  [  KOWTOW,  v.}  The 
mode  of  saluting  the  Emperor  of  China,  by 
prostration  before  him  on  all  fours,  touching 
the  jround  with  the  forehead  nine  times. 

KLP.  The  abbreviation  for  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

kraal,  kraal,  s.  [Dut.,  from  koraal  =  coral, 
which  these  hamlets  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble ;  Littre  connects  it  with  ctrral  (q.v.).] 
A  village  ;  &  collection  of  huts  ;  a  hut  (South 
African.) 

krah'-lite,  ..  [Named  by  Forchhammer  after 
the  volcano  Krabla,  Iceland.] 

Min.  :  A  felspathic  mineral  which,  accord- 
Ing  to  Von  Waltershausen,  is  not  only  similar 
to  the  spherulitic  concretions  in  pitchstones, 
but  likewise  occurs  in  triclinic  crystals  in  the 
obsidian  of  K/abla,  Iceland.  Analyses  by 
Forchhammer  and  Genth  appear  to  justify  its 
reference  by  Dana  to  the  species  orthoclase. 

kraeme,  s. 


*  krag,  s.    [CRAQ.J 

Itrait,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Bungarus  ccervleus,  a  venomous 
Indian  snake,  second  only  in  its  deadly  action 
to  the  cobra.  Above  it  is  blue  or  brownish- 
black  with  white  streaks,  below  it  is  white. 
Length  about  four  feet. 

kra  ken,  s.  [Probably  from  O.  Sw.  Icraken; 
Dan.  krage,  =  the  stump  or  stem  of  a  tree,  the 
uncouth  form  of  which  the  kraken  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  (Mah».)l  A  fabulous  sea- 
monster,  said  to  be  seen  at  different  times  off 
the  coast  of  Norway.  According  to  tradition, 
the  fishermen  often  mistook  it  for  an  island. 

krame,  s.    [KR^MK.] 

kra  moV-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  J.  O.  H.  and 
W.  H.  Kramer,  two  German  botanists.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polygalaceae.  An  extract 
fg  formed  from  it  in  Peru,  which  is  a  mild 
•stringent.  It  acts  with  effect  in  oases  of 
bloody  or  mucous  discharges,  in  debility  of 
the  digestive  or  other  organs,  and  in  fever. 
The  powder  mixed  with  charcoal  forms  a  good 
tooth-powder.  An  infusion  of  it  constitutes 
ft  gargle  or  wash.  (Li/uiley.) 

•kra-mer-i-a'-ee'-w,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
IcramerHa.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martins  to  the 
order  Polygalaceae  (q.v.). 

kra  mer  ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  kramer(ia.); 
-ic.]  (See  compound.) 

krameric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  said  by  Peschi«r  to  exist  in 
rhatany  root  (Krameria  triandra).  It  is  crys- 
talline, has  a  sour  and  astringent  taste,  and 
is  not  volatile.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  crystal- 
lizable,  and  their  solutions  form  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  lead  salts,  yellow  with  ferric 
salts.  The  barium  salt  is  said  not  to  be 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble 
sulphates.  Other  chemists  who  have  looked 
for  this  acid  in  rhatany  root  have  not  l>een 
»ble  to  find  it.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.,  iii.,  448.) 

krang,  s.  [Dut.  kreng.]  The  carcass  of  a 
whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 

krantz'-ite,  *.  [Named  after  Krantz  by  Berge- 
mann  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  A  fossil  resin  which  is  essentially 
ftmber  (q.v.)  in  composition,  containing  car- 
bon, 79-25;  hydrogen,  10-41;  oxygen,  10-34, 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  formula 
C40,H64,O4.  It  is  somewhat  sectile.  Found 
in  small  grains  of  a  light  greenish-yellow 
colour  in  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  Anhalt. 

kran'-rite,  s.  [Gr.  *paCpo«  (krauros)  =  brittle. 
Named  by  Breithaupt.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  DUFRENITE  (q.v.).  This 
name  was  originally  applied  to  the  Dufrenite 
from  Hirschberg. 

kre  a-sote,  «.    [CREASOTE.] 

kre'-at,  ore'-  at,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
tonic  infusion  of  the  root  of  Andrographit 
paniculata. 

krS-at'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  teptat  (kreaa),  genit.  Kpiaros 
(kreatos)  =  flesh  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ic].  Of  or 
pertaining  to  flesh. 

kreatic-nansea,  s.  An  abhorrence  of 
flesh-food. 


kre'-at  In,  s.    [CREATINE.] 
kre-at -in-in,  s.    [CREATLNINE.J 

kreel,  ».    [CREEL.] 

L  A  fish-basket  of  osiers. 
2.  A  frame-work  fish-trap. 

kreit'-ton-ite,  *.  [Gr.  Kotirnav  (kreitton)  = 
stronger ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Named  by  Von 
Kobell.] 

M in.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
zinc-spinels,  or  Gahnite  (q.v.),  in  which  part 
of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  Hardness,  7-8;  sp.  gr.,  4-48-4-89. 
Occurs  in  greenish-black  crystals  and  granu- 
lar massive,  associated  with  pyrrhotite  (q.v.), 
tec. ,  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria.  Originally  named 
Spinellus  superior  by  Breithaupt. 

kre'  mers-ite,  ».  [Named  by  Kenngott  after 
Kremers  f  -ite  (Aft*.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  as  a  sublimation  product,  in  the 
fumaroles  of  Vesuvius.  Colour,  ruby-red  ; 
soluble  in  water.  Compos,  (according  to 
Kremers),  a  hydrated  chloride  of  potassium, 
ammonium,  and  iron. 

krem'-nitz,  5.    [KREMS.] 

kremnitz- white,  s.    [KREMS-WHITE.) 

krcmj,  f  crems,  krem  -nitz,  s.  &  a.  [See 
def.] 

Geography : 

A*  As  svbst.  :  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
thirty-eight  miles  N.W.  of  Vienna. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

krems  white,  crems  white,  krem- 
nitz white,  s. 

Pigments :  A  white  carbonate  of  lead,  Called 
also  Vienna  white. 

kre  -nic,  a.    [CRENIC.] 

krenic-acid,  s.    [CRENIO-ACID.! 

kren'-ner  -ite,  s.  [Named  by  vom  Rath  after 
Prof.  Krenner  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  (monoclinic  ac- 
cording to  Schrauf)  mineral,  occurring  at 
Nagyag,  Transylvania,  in  prismatic  crystals 
vertically  striated.  A  perfect  basal  cleavage, 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  silver-white  to  brass- 
yellow  colour  ;  opaque  and  brittle.  Contains 
gold,  tellurium,  a  little  silver  and  copper,  and 
is  probably  related  to  Calaverite  (q.v.).  For- 
merly known  under  the  name  Miillerine  (q.v.), 
German,  Gelberz  (yellow-ore),  and  Weisstellur 
(white  tellurium).  This  is  the  Bunsenine  of 
Krenner.  Bunsenite  (q.v.)  having,  however, 
been  accepted  as  the  name  for  the  nickel  pro- 
toxide, Vom  Hath  named  this  after  the  dis- 
coverer. 

kre'-6-sote,  ».    [CREASOTE.] 

kreutz   er,  kreuz  er  (cutz,  euz  ssoitz), 
•  *.    [Ger.,  from  kreuz  =  a  cross,  from  the  stamp 
on  the  coin.] 

1.  An  old  South  German  copper  coin,  value 
about  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  florin,  or  one-third 
of  a  penny. 

2.  An  Austro-Hungavian  coin,  value  about 
one  farthing. 

*  krews,  s.    [CRAW-FISH.] 

krieg' -spiel,  s.  [Ger.,  from  krieg=  war,  and 
spiel  =  game.]  A  German  game  in  which  by 
means  of  leaden  pieces,  representing  various 
sized  bodies  of  men,  moved  by  two  officers, 
acting  as  generals,  under  certain  rules,  on  a 
map  exhibiting  all  the  natural  features  of  a 
country,  the  art  of  war  is  exemplified  and  set 
forth. 

kris,  s.    [CREESE,  s.] 

kris,  r.t.  [KRIS,  ».]  'To  kill  or  wound  with  a 
kris  or  creese. 

Krish   na,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Myth.:  The  eighth  avatar  (incarna- 
tion) of  Vishnoo.  Kansa,  a  demon-king  of  Ma- 
thura,  having  ruled  oppressively,  the  Brahnians 
supplicated  Vishnoo  to  interfere.  He,  in  reply, 
plucked  off  two  hairs,  one  black,  the  other 
wlilfe  ;  the  former  became  Krishna.  He  was 
born  at  Mathura  ;  his  father  was  Vasudeva,  a 
kshatriya  (warrior),  and  his  mother  Devaki. 
Kansa  seeking  to  destroy  him  when  an  infant, 
his  father  fled  away  with  him,  and  hid  him  in 
a  vaisya's  (merchant's)  shop.  When  sight  years 


KRISHNA. 


old  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  god  rnotea  up 

a  mountain,    and    obligingly  held    it   as    aa 

umbrella    over   the    heads 

of  the  villagers  and  their 

cattle.     When  a  youth  he 

sported  with  sixteen  thou- 

sand milkmaids  in  the  wil- 

derness of  Bindrabun.  Next 

assuming    four    arms,    he 

killed  the  tyrant  Kansa.  He 

married  two  wives,  but  his 

favourite   was    a    mistress 

called   Radha.     According 

to  Mr.  Ward,  about  three- 

fifths  of  the  whole  Hindoo 

population  of  Bengal  are 

worshippers   of  this   god, 

and    various   festivals  are 

held  in  his  honour.    He  in 

also  worshipped    in  other 

parts  of  India.   He  is  gene- 

rally represented  as  a  black 

man,  holding  a  flute  to  his 

mouth  with  both  hands,  sometimes  with  his 

favourite  Radha  standing  on  the  left.    He  may 

have  been  an  historical  personage,   around. 

whom  multitudinous  myths  have  gathered. 

kri-SU'-vig-lte,  ».    [Named  by  Forchhammer 
after   the   locality  where  found,    Krisuvig, 
Iceland.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BROCHANTITE  (q.v.). 

t  kri'-tar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  Kpmfr  (krites)  =  a  judge, 
and  ipx>J  (arch?)  =  rule.]  The  rule  of  the 
judges  over  the  children  of  Israel. 

krceb'-er-ite,  ».  [Named  after  P.  Kroeber 
by  D.  Forbes  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).} 

Min.  :  A  strongly-magnetic  pyrites  (q.v.X 
in  copper-coloured  crystals.  Not  analysed. 
Is  probably  pyrrhotite  (q.v.).  Found  on  the 
Eastern  Andes. 

krcennk'  ite,  «.  [Named  after  Kroennke  bj 
Domeyko.] 

Min.  :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sodium,  having  the  formula  CuSO^+Na^SOj-r- 
2aq.  In  crystalline  masses  with  fibrous 
structure.  Crystallization  probably  trirlinic. 
From  copper  mines  between  Cobjja  and  Po» 
tosi,  Bolivia. 

kro'  ne,  *.  [Dan.,  =  a  crown.]  A  coin  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  value  about 
Is.  IJd.  sterling. 

kron'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.]  A  Greek  festival  held 
in  honour  of  Kronos  or  Saturn,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

krug'-ite,  «.     [Named  after  D.  Krug  ;  suit 

-ite  (Min.).} 

Min.  :  A  supposed  new  mineral  related  to 
Polyhalite  (q.v.).  Appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  potash, 
represented  by  the  formula  K2SO4+MgSO4-t- 
4CabO4  +  2aq.  Found  at  New  Stassfurth, 
Prussia. 

krtil'-ler,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  crull  =  curl  ;  sufl 
-er.]  A  cake  curled  or  crisped,  and  boiled  in 
fat. 

krumm  horn,  krum'-horn,  s.     [Ger.  = 
crooked  horn.] 
Music  : 

1.  An  old  wind  instrument,  with  a  crooked 
tube,  and  a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  cornet. 

2.  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pii>es. 
It  is  of  eight  feet  pitch.    This  name  has  been 
cornuited  to  Cremona  on  English  organs. 

Krupp  gun,  «.  [Named  after  the  engineer, 
Alfred  Krupp  (1812-87).]  A  gun  of  ingot 
steel  and  of  any  caliber,  made  at  Krupp'* 
Works,  Essen,  Prussia. 


«.    [CRYOLITE.] 
kr^p-t6^-phan'-Ic,  o.    [CRYPTOPHANIC.] 
ksar,  s.    [CZAR.] 

kshat'-rl-ya,  kshet'  rl-ya,  s.    [Sansc.) 

Brahmanism(PI.):  Warriors,  the  second  of 
the  four  great  Hindoo  castes,  ranking  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Brahmans,  and  above  the 
Vaisyas  (merchants).  It  is  the  military  caste. 
It  is'  doubtful  if  it  maintains  its  distinctness. 
Perhaps  no  Hindoo  can  definitely  prove  him- 
self of  Kshatriya  descent.  The  Rajpoots,  the 
Mahratta  aristocracy,  *c.,  claim  to  be  so, 
though  the  latter  clearly  originated  from  the 
fourth  or  labourer  caste. 


fete.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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ku'-dos,  i.    [Or.]   Glory,  renown,  fame,  credit. 
kfr-du,  s.    [KOODOO.] 
kn-dum'-ba,  s.    [CADAMBA.] 

kuehn  ite,  ».  [Named  after  Kuehn,  who 
first  analysed  the  substance  ;  suft.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  BERZELITE  (q.v.).  Four 
different  minerals  having  been  named  after 
the  chemist  Berzelius,  Miller  (in  order  to  avoid 
confusion),  in  his  edition  of  Phillips'  Minera- 
logy, used  the  name  Kuehuite  for  the  above. 
This  name  is  adopted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 

Jraest  el  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Guido  Kuestel, 
by  Breithaupt ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  ore  from  Nevada  containing  silver, 
lead,  and  gold,  the  first  predominating.  Dana 
adopts  the  name  for  his  auriferous  variety  or 
silver,  containing  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of 
this  metal,  but  states  that  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  to  argentiferous  gold. 

ku  -fie,  a.    [Curie.] 

kuh  horn,  *.  [Ger.  kuh  =  cow,  and  Kng. 
horn.]  A.  long,  powerful  horn,  curving  at  the 
extremity,  used  by  the  Swiss  to  convey  signals 
on  the  Alps.  It  was  formerly  used  to  sound 
the  charge  in  battle. 

kuhn'-I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Adam  Kuhn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  pupil  of  Limm-us.  J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order 
Tubuliflorae,  tribe  Adenostylese. 

kulch'-ua  (a  as  w),  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Zool. :  Leopardns  macrurus,  or  macrounu,  a 
Brazilian  cat-like  leopard.  (Wood.) 

fcUit  -tie,   V.      [CUITTLE.] 

ku-kang',  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  Nycticebiis  tardigradut  or  javanicu$, 
the  Slow-paced  Loris.  [Louis.] 

Ku'-klux.  Ku'-klux  Klan,  .. 

1.  I'.?*.  Hist. :  The  fantastic  name  of  a  secret 
society  or^.iiii/.ml  among  Southern  Secessionists 
after  tlie  Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing negroes  and  new  comers  from  the  North 
by  all  manner  of  violence ;  a  sort  of  Vigilance 
Committee,  which  disappeared  with  the  progress 
of  reconstruction. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Kuklux  Klan. 

ku'-klux,  v.t.  To  ill-use  after  the  manner  of 
the  Kuklux  Klan. 

ku'-klux-ism,  ».   The  policy  of  the  Kukluz 

Klan. 
kfil-an,  s.    [DzmoETAi.] 

Ku  ma  -ra,  s.    [Sans  p.,  =  youthful.] 

Hindoo  Myth. :  A  name  for  the  Brahiuauic 
war-god  Kartikeya  (q.v.). 

kum-be-9e-phal'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  xvufa  (kumbe) 
—  a  boat,  and  xe^oAi;  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Anthrop. :  Boat-shaped.  A  term  proposed 
by  Dr.  D.  Wilson  to  denote  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  skulls  found  in  chambered  bar- 
rows. The  kumbecephalic  skull  is  a  variety 


KUMBECEPHALIC   SKULL. 

of  the  dolicocephalic ;  "the  more  obvious 
features  being  excessive  elongation,  flattening 
of  the  parietal  bones,  and  squareness  of  the 
base ;  producing,  when  viewed  from  behind, 
a  laterally-compressed  appearance,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  sagittal  suture  being  some- 
times elevated  into  a  ridge."  (Bateman :  Ten 
Fears'  Diggings,  <tc.,  p.  146.) 

*kum'-bix,  s.   [Gr.  Kt>|9i£(fcimMz).j  A  miser, 
a  niggard.    (P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  665.) 

kum  buk,  s.    [Various  Indian  languages.] 

Sot.  :  Terminalia  tomentosa  (Wright  it  Ar- 
nott) ;  Pentaptera  tomentosa  (Roxburgh).  A 
large.  Indian  tree.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
black.  It  imparts  the  characteristic  red 


colour  to  native  leather,  and,  if  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  and  boiled  for  six  hours,  gives  a 
brown  dye.  Along  with  the  bark  of  Mimusops 
Elengi,  it  is  used  to  produce  a  red  dye  in  jute. 
It  affords  a  black  one  with  iron.  The  wood  is 
much  used  on  account  of  its  toughness  for 
making  shafts  to  gigs.  (Calcutta  Exhibition 
Report,  &c.) 

ku  miss,  kou  -miss,  ku'-mish,  s.  [Russ.] 
A  liquid  made  by  the  Tartar*  from  male's 
milk  fermented  and  distilled. 

kum  ku  ma,  *.    [Malay.] 

Botany,  Ac.  : 

1.  An  aromatic  drug  and  perfume  obtained 
from  Didymocnrpus  aromuticus. 

2.  The  Malay  name  of  saffron. 

kum'-mel  (u  as  1),  s.  [Ger.  =  caraway.]  A 
liqueur  made  in  Germany,  Russia,  &c.,  and 
flavoured  with  caraway-seeds. 

kum'-quat,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Hot.  <t  Hist. :  Citrus  japonica,  a  tree  about 
six  feet  high,  of  the  orange  genus,  growing  in 
China  and  Japan.  There  are  groves  of  it  in 
the  island  of  Chusan.  The  fruit,  which  is 
oval,  is  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  It  has 
a  sweet  rind  and  an  acid  taste.  The  Chinese 
use  it  as  a  preserve,  aud  it  occasionally  finds 
its  way  to  Britain. 

kun-dah,  ».  [A  Guinea  word.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

kundah  oil,  ».  An  oil  derived  from  Ca- 
rapa  Touloucouna,  or  guianensis.  It  is  acrid 
and  bitter,  and  said  to  be  well  fitted  for  lamps. 
(Lindley.)  Called  also  Tallicoouah  oil. 

kun  klr-zeed,  5.    [Arab.] 

Sot. :  The  gum  of  the  artichoke-root.  The 
Arabs  use  it  as  an  emetic. 

kun  kur,  kan'-kar,  s.  [Himl.=  limestone.] 

Geol.  :  A  calcareous  stratum  found  in  many 

parts  of  India.    It  is  of  comparatively  modern 

age,  but  its  precise  geological  date  has  not 

yet  been  determined. 

kunth  -I-a,  ».  [Named  after  Chas.  Sigismund 
Kunth,  a  celebrated  Prussian  botanist.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Areceae.  The 
only  species,  Kunthia  montana,  is  a  reed-like 
palm,  twenty  feet  long,  but  only  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top.  It  is  found 
in  New  Granada,  the  Indians  of  which  use  the 
reedy  stems  as  tubes  through  which  to  blow 
their  poisoned  arrows.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
is  used  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites. 

kup  aph'-rite,  s.      [Ger.    kvpfer  =  copper, 
and  Gr.  inf>p6f  (aphros)  =  foam.     Named  by 
Shepard.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  TYROLITE  (q.v.). 

kup-fer-di'-as-pore,  s.  [Ger.  kupfer  = 
copper,  and  Gr.  6°tacrirctp«»  (diaspeiro)  =  to 
scatter.  Named  by  Kiihn.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite  (q.v.), 
from  Hirschberg,  which  decrepitates  violently 
before  the  blowpipe,  hence  the  name. 

kup  -fer-mc-kel,  *.    [Ger.  kupfer  =  copper, 
and  Eng.  nickel.} 
Min. :  The  same  as  NICOLLITE  (q.v.). 

kup'-fer-schie-fer,  s.  [Ger.  =  copper  slate.] 
Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  German  geologists 
to  certain  beds  about  the  age  of  the  Permian 
marl  slate  of  England.  They  occur  in  Thu- 
ringia  and  contain  many  fossil  fishes.  Called 
also  in  Germany  Mergel  Schiefer. 

kup  ffer  -ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  Russian 
physicist  Kupffer;  suft".  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  with  the  com- 
position of  Enstatite  (q.v.),  represented  by 
the  formula  MgO.SiOj.  Occurs  in  aggregations 
of  prisms,  like  Actinolite.  Hardness,  5 '5  ; 
sp.  gr.,  3'08  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  emerald- 
green  ;  translucent  in  thin  fragments.  Dana 
calls  it  an  enstatite-honiblende  coloured  by 
chrome.  Found  near  Miask,  Hmen  Moun- 
tains, and  ttanarka,  Urals. 

kuph-an  -i-line,  s.  [Gr.  /cowfro?  (kauphos)  = 
light,  and  Eng.  aniline.} 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  an  aniline  oil  ob- 
tained from  crude  benzol.  It  contains  90  per 
cent,  aniline,  and  5  per  cent,  toluidine,  boils 
at  100°  and  distils  at  110*. 


kur  -bee,  «.    [Mahratta.] 

lint.,  <tc. :  The  stalks  aud  straw  of  Sorghum 
vulgare;  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses, 
and  found  very  nourishing. 

kur'-H,  *.     [Named  from  the  Kurile  Island* 

[KURILIAN.] 

Ornith. :  The  Black  Petrel. 

Ku-rIT-1-an,  a.  &  *.    [From  the  Kurile  Isle*; 

suff.  -on..] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  • 
group  of  about  twenty-five  islands  in  the) 
North  Pacific,  extending  from  Kamtchatka  to 
Japan. 

B.  As  iubit. :  A  native  of  the  Kurile  Isle*. 

kn-rf-6-lSr-Ic,  cu-ri-6-l6#-Ic,  kf- 
rf-o-losr-Ic,  k£-ri-6-l6|r-ic-al,  a. 

[CuRioLOOic.]  A  term  applied  by  Warburton 
(Div.  Leg.,  bk.  ii.,  §  4)  to  that  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing  in  which  the  principal  circum- 
stance in  the  subject  stands  for  the  whole. 
Thus  a  battle  was  depicted  by  two  hands,  one 
holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow  ;  an  in- 
surrection by  an  armed  man  casting  arrows*, 
a  siege,  by  a  scaling  ladder,  and  so  on.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  probably  the  earliest  way  at 
turning  painting  into  a  hieroglyphic.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  :  "  This  is  what  we  shall 
hereafter  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the 
euriologic  character." 

"  As  an  example  of  the  kurialoyic.  he  «ays  they 
make  a  circle  to  represent  the  sun.  —  Ravilintan : 
Serodotut,  ii.  302. 

kur-saal',  s.  [Ger.—  cure-hall.]  A  public 
room  or  hall  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the 
German  watering-places  and  health  resorts. 

kur  ti-dJB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kurt(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopteri,  tribe 
Kurtiformes,  having  a  long  anal  fin  and  a 
rather  short  dorsal  one.  It  comprises  two 
genera  of  East  Indian  fishes. 

kur-tl-for'-mes,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kurtou 
(q.v.);  Lat.  /orma  =  form,  shape,  and  masc. 
or  fern.  pi.  ending  -es.] 

Ichthy. :  A  tribe  of  Acanthopteri,  contain- 
ing only  one  family  Kurtidae  (q.v.). 

kur'-tiis,  *.  [Gr.  m/prds  (kurtos)  =  curved, 
arched,  humped.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
KurtidcE  (q.v.)  and  the  tribe  Kurtifonnea 
(q.v.).  The  type  is  Kurtus  indiciis,  a  splendid 
fish,  the  scales  of  which  are  like  plates  of 
silver ;  the  iris  is  golden ;  the  back  with 
golden  spots  ;  there  are  four  black  spots  near 
the  dorsal  fin.  while  the  pectorals  reflect  gold 
and  are  edged  with  red  ;  the  other  fins  yellow, 
arched  with  black. 

ku  si-manse,  s.    fNative  name  (»).] 

Zool. :  The  Mangue  (q.v.).  See  also  Crow- 
archus. 

kus  -sJ-er,  «.    [Turk.] 

Music  :  A  Turkish  musical  instrument,  hay- 
ing a  hollow  body,  a  skin  covering,  and  fire 
strings. 

kiitch,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Gold-beating :  The  packet  of  vellum  leave* 
in  which  gold  is  placed  to  be  beaten.  The 
package  of  gold-beater's  skin  in  which  gold- 
leaf  is  placed  for  the  second  beating  is  called 
the  shoder.  After  the  second  beating,  the 
pieces  are  cut  up  and  re-arranged  in  gold- 
beater's skin,  the  package  being  called  a  mould. 

ku    teer    a,  ku-ter-a,  ka-tir-a,  *. 

[Hind.  (?).  J 

1.  A  gum  derived  from  Cochlospermum  Got- 
sypium.    It  is  used  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces of  India  as  a  substitute  for  tragacantb. 

2.  A  similar  gum  from  Stercului  urens. 

Ku'-ver-a,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindoo  Myth.  :  The  Hindoo  god  of  riches. 
He  rides  on  a  car  drawn  by  hobgoblins. 

ky-a-boo'-ca,  *.    [KIABOCCA.] 
ky'-an-ite,  «.    [CYANITE.] 

ky  -an-ize,  v.t.  [Named  after  Dr.  Kyan,  the 
inventor  of  the  process  in  1832.]  To  prevent 
the  decay  of  wood,  cordage,  or  canvas,  by 


t>6il,  boy;  pout,  jortrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    pb.      t 

-cian,  -tian  -  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zuun.    -cious,  -tious,  -oious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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kyanol  —labefaction 


saturating  it  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  open  tanks  or  under  pressure.  A 
wooden  tank  is  put  together  so  that  no  metal 
of  any  kind  can  come  in  contact  with  the  so- 
lution when  the  tank  is  charged.  The  solu- 
tion consists  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  ten  gallons  of  water  as  a  maxi- 
mum strength,  and  one  pound  to  fifteen  gal- 
lons as  a  minimum,  according  to  the  porosity 
or  absorption  of  the  timber  subjected  to  the 
process.  Oak  and  fir  timber  absorb  nearly 
alike,  but  beech,  poplar  and  elm  are  more 
porous.  The  period  required  for  saturating 
timber  depends  on  its  thickness  ;  twenty-four 
i  hours  are  required  for  each  inch  in  thickness, 
for  boards  and  small  timbers. 

ky  an  61,  ky'-an-ole,  s.     [PUENVLAMINE.] 
fcy-aph'-e'n-ine,  s.    [CYAPHENINE.] 

*  kyd,  v.t.    [KiD,  v.]    To  know. 

"But  ah,  unjust  and  worthless  Colin  Clout, 
That  kydtt  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed." 

Spenter :  Shepheardt  Calendar ;  Dee. 

Icyd'-J-a,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  Robert 
Kyd,  the  first  director  of  the  Calcutta  botanic 
garden.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Byttneriacese,  tribe  Dom- 
beyeae.  Kydia  calycina  is  a  small  tree,  with 
palminerved  entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  diffuse 
panicles  of  white  or  yellowish  flowers.  It  has 
a  campanulate  flve-lobed  calyx,  five  petals, 
and  monadelphous  stamens.  The  mucilagin- 
ous bark  is  used  to  clarify  sugar.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  sudorific,  and  is  given  in  India  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  The  inner  bark  yields  a 
fibre.  The  wood  is  employed  in  the  East  for 
house-building,  for  ploughs  and  oars,  and  for 
carving. 

kye,  s.  pi.    [Cow.]    Cows. 

"  The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  «ind  *.y«." 

Burnt :  Cotter' i  Saturday  Jfiyht. 

*  kyke,  *  kike,  v.t.     [Low  Ger.  kiken ;  Dut 
kijken;  Sw.  kika.]    To  look  steadfastly. 

"To  the  roof  they  kiken,  and  thei  gape." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,841. 

kyl-Ung'-i-a,  ».    [Named  after  P.  Kylling,  a 
^I)ar.ish  botanist,  who  died  in  1696.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cyperacese,  tribe  Cyperese. 
About  fifty  are  known  ;  they  are  chiefly  from 
Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  Kyllingia 
odorata  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic.  The  acrid  and  aromatic  root  of 
K.  triceps  is  used  in  India  in  diabetes. 

ky'-loe,  s.    [Gael.]    A  Highland  cow  or  bull. 

"  They  are  as  Ignorant  as  the  kytoet  ye  used  to  drive 
to  market."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  cb.  xrxiv. 

fey*  mat  me,  *.  [Gr.  <cv/ta  (kurna,)  genit. 
Kvfiaros  (kumatos)  =  a  wave  ;  suff.  -ine.] 

Min.  :  An  indurated  form  of  Asbestos,  its 
composition  indicating  a  passage  from  tremo- 
lite  to  actinolite  (see  these  words).  Found  at 
Kuhnsdorf,  Saxony. 

"kym'-nel,  *.    [KIMNEL.] 

kym'-  6  -  graph,  s.  [Gr.  Kvpa  (knma)  =  & 
wave,  andypac/xo  (grapho)  =  to  draw.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  and  graphically  re- 
cording the  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal. 

*  kynd,  *  kynde,  a.  &  «.    [KIND,  «.] 

ky-nu-ren'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  <nW  (kuon),  genit. 
•twos"  (fc«wos)  =  a  dog,  and  Eng.  urenic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  urine  of  a  dog. 

kynurenic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  weak  acid  found  in  the  urine  of 
dogs,  especially  those  fed  on  fat  meat.  It 
crystallizes  from  dilute  solutions  in  slender 
colourless  needles  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  in 
alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water,  and  baryta- 
water,  forming  crystalline  salts.  When  heated 
alone  or  with  lime,  a  volatile  oil,  having  the 
odour  of  benzonitrile,  is  obtained. 

>-  rf  -  e,  s.  [Gr. .  voc.  of  /tupio?  (tamos)  = 
rd.] 

Ecclesiol.,  Ritual,  <tc. : 

1.  That  portion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit  (q.v.) 
and  precedes  the  Gloria  in  excekis  :  in  a  Missa 
cantata  or  at  high-mass  it  is  sung  by  the  choir ; 
in  the  former  case  the  celebrant  sits  on  the 
epistle-side  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  latter, 
supported  by  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  he 


incenses  the  altar,  while  the  Kyrie  is  being 

SUng.      [KYKIE-ELEISON.] 

2.  The  movement  itself. 
Kyrie  eleison,  s. 

Ecclesiol.,  Ritual,  &c.  : 

1.  Roman :  Greek  words  (=  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  us),  which,  with  Christe  eleison  (=  Christ, 
have  mercy  on  us),  have  been  retained  by  the 
Latin  Church,  and  are  used  in  the  Breviary,  the 
Kituale,  the  Litanies,  and  in  the  Muss.     Im- 
mediately after  the  Introit,  the  celebrant  and 
his  server  say  alternately  Kyrie-eleison  three 
times,  Christe-eleison  three  times,   and  once 
more  Kyrie-eleison  three  times.     St.  Thomas 
supposes  that  the  first  triplet  is  addressed  to 
God  the  Father,  the  second  to  God  the  Son, 
and  the  third  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Anglican :   The  response,   "  Lord   have 
mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
this  law,"  sung  after  the  recitation  of  each  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Communion 
Service. 

*  kyr-I-O-lex'-y,  s.     [Gr.    <ti>pio\<rf  to.  (Uurw- 
lexia),  from  jcvpio?  (fames)  =  governing,  literal, 
and  A«'£n  (lexis)  =  a  word,  a  speech.]    The  use 
of  literal,  as  opposed  to  figurative  words  or 
expressions. 

kyr-*-6-l6£-i£c,  kyr-i-o-loiT-ic-al,  a. 

[KURIOLOGIC.] 

ky-ros'-lte,   *.      [Gr.   mJpwo-is  (1cnrosis)  =  & 
ratification.     Named  by  Breithaupt.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  known  to  the  Germans 
since  1725,  under  the  names  of  Weisskup- 
fererz  (white  copper  ore),  Weisskupfer  (white 
copper),  and  Weisserz  (white  ore).  Now  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  impure  form  of  marcasite  (q.v.). 

*  kyte,  s.    [Kim] 

»  kyth,  *  kythe,  *.t  *  I.    [A.S.  cfdhnn.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mall*  known,  to  show,  to 
cause  to  appear. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  seem,  to  appear. 

"  Your  sporran  w»d  hae  been  as  weel  filled  as  It  kythei 
to  be  by  the  weight."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  zxxiv. 

*kyth,  *.    [KITE.) 


L.  The  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  seuii-vowel  or  a 
liquid.  In  shape  it  has  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  Oriental  lamed.  L  has  only  one 
sound  in  English,  as  in  love,  long,  like,  &c.  It 
is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  that  part  of  the  gum  which  incloses 
the  upper  teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to 
escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  L  is  fre- 
quently interchanged  with  r,  of  which  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  later  modification  :  thus  the 
Latin  lavendula  has  become  in  English  lav- 
ender ;  the  Latin  peregrinus  (Fr.  pelerin)  has 
become  the  English  pilgrim ;  the  Latin  sino- 
plum,  English  sinoper.  L  has  become  n,  as  in 
postern,  Lat.  posterula  (O.  Fr.  posterle,  posterne). 
In  some  Romance  words  it  has  been  weakened 
to  u,  as  in  hauberk  =  O.  Fr.  halberc,  halbert ; 
auburn  =  Lat.  alburnum.  From  several  words 
it  has  disappeared,  as  from  each,  —  A.S.  celc; 
which  =  A.S.  hwylc  ;  such  =  A.S.  iurylc ;  os  = 
=  A.S.  ealswa  (also).  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
intruded  into  could  =  A.S.  cuthe,  coude;  myrtle 
=  Lat.  myrtus  ;  manciple  =  O.  Fr.  mancipe,  Lat. 
mamcipium  ;  participle  =  Lat.  participium ; 
syllable  =  Lat.  syllaba.  L  is  frequently  doubled 
at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  as  fall,  ball,  bell, 
&c.,  but  not  after  diphthongs  or  digraphs,  as 
foul,  foal,  &c.  In  A.S.  I,  like  r,  was  fre- 
quently preceded  by  h,  which  has  since  been 
dropped,  as  in  loaf=  A.S.  hldf;  lot  =  hlot,  &c. 
In  the  final  syllable  -It  of  English  words  the 
e  is  silent,  and  2  forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  as 
in  able,  table,  Ac.  In  many  words  the  I  has  now 
become  silent  as  in  walk,  talk,  half,  calf,  &c. 

I.  As  an  inital  L  is  used :  For  book  (Lat. 
Ztber)  for  Law,  or  Laws,  in  D.C.L.  =  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  LL.D.=  Legum  Doctor ;  in  Mathe- 
matics for  logarithm  ;  in  music  for  left :  as  L.H. 
=  Left  Hand,  and  in  stage  directions  for  Left, 
or  Prompt  side. 

U.  As  a  symbol  L  is  used: 

1.  In  numer. :  For  60 ;  with  &  line  drawn 
above  it  L  =  50,000. 


2.  In  Chem.  :  For  Lithium  (q.v.). 

3.  In  Comm.  :  For  a  pound  or  pounds :  aa 
L.  (usually  written  £)  s.  d.  =  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence. 

la,  interj.  [Prob.  A.S.  Id  =  lo,  or  according  to 
some,  a  corruption  of  either  lo  !  or  lord .']  An 
exclamation  of  surprise,  or  to  call  attention  } 
lo !  see  ! 

"  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  excel. 
lent  news  of  your  husband."— Shakttp. :  Ceriolamu, 

la,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mvsic : 

1.  The  solfeggio  name  for  the  sixth  degree 
of  the  scale. 

2.  The  key-note  of  the  minor  scale  withoufc 
a  signature. 

la  t>6mol,  *.    [Fr.]    The  note  A  flat. 

la  bemol  majeur,  s.  [Fr.]  The  kef 
of  A  flat  major. 

la  bcmol  xnineur,  ».  [Fr.]  The  key  ot 
A  flat  minor. 

*  lab,  *  labbe,  v.t.    [Prob.  from  blab  (q.v.); 
cf.  Dut.   labben  =  to  blab,  to  tell  tales.]    T* 
tell  tales  ;  to  blab,  to  gossip. 

"  But  of  hire  tongue  a  tabbing  shrewe  is  she." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  10,m. 

*  lab,  *  labbe,  s.     [LAB,  v.]     One  who  tells 

tales  or  blabs  ;  a  gossip,  a  chatterer. 
"  Quod  tho  this  sely  man,  '  I  am  no  labbe, 
Though  I  it  <ay,  I  am  nought  leef  to  gabbe.' " 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  S.Sofc 

Lab   a-dists,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  Quietist  sect  of  Dutch 
Protestants,  which  took  its  name  from  John 
Labadie,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  quitted  the  Col- 
lege at  Bordeaux  in  1639.  Charges  of  intrigua 
arising  out  of  the  confessional  were  brought 
ajrainst  him,  and  in  1650  he  joined  the  Cal- 
vinists,  but  was  banished  from  Montauban  in 
1660.  In  1666  he  removed  to  Middleliurg, 
where  he  was  shut  out  from  the  church  by 
the  Lutherans,  and  he  and  his  followers  were 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  magistrates.  Th» 
Labadists  then  formed  a  small  settlement 
near  Amsterdam,  but  were  obliged  to  move 
thence  to  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  to  Altona, 
where  Labadie  died  Feb.  16,  1674.  His  toarh- 
ing  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  early  Quakers,  attaching  much  importance 
to  the  "inward  light,"  and  professing  great 
austerity  of  manners.  (Blunt.) 

la  bar'-i-a,  s.  [A  Demarara  word  (?).  j  (Sea 
"the  compound.) 

labaria  plant,  *. 

Bot. :  Dracontium  polyphyllum,  a  plant  found 
in  Demarara.  It  is  an  antispasmouic  expec- 
torant. 

la  bar  -ri,  la-bar  -ra,  s.   [The  Guiana  name 

"of  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  Elaps  lemniscatus,  a  venomous  snake 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  so  coloured  as 
to  resemble  the  road  on  which  it  loves  to  lie. 
Mr.  Webster  says  that  he  has  killed  specimens 
eight  feet  long.  (Wood.) 

lab  -a-rum,  *.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  AojSapov  (Zalw. 
ran) ;  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.] 

Christ.  Art:  The  stan- 
dard of  Constantine  the 
Great,  adopted  by  him 
after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  It  was 
marked  with  his  seal, 
which  consisted  of  a 
monogram  of  the  first 
two  letters  (X  P)  of  the 
Greek  name  of  Christ, 
interlaced  and  crossed. 
Sometimes  the  X,  in- 
stead of  retaining  its 
ordinary  position,  is 
placed  upright  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  P. 
These  letters  are  often  accompanied  with  the 
A  and  O,  and  circumscribed  with  a  circle. 

*  labbe,  s.    [LAB,  s.] 

» labbe,  « lab,  v.i.    [LAB,  v.] 
lab'-da  num,  s.    [LADANUM.] 

»  lab-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat  Idbefactio,  from 
labefactus,  pa.  par.  of  labefacio  =  to  make  weak  ; 
labo  =  to  glide,  to  fall,  and  facio  =  to  make,  to 


LABABA. 

.  From  a  Coin  of  Cot* 
stantlne.  B.  From  ifar- 
tigny'i  Diet.  Antiq, 


tote,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  gd,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  euro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e;  ey-a.    qu  — kw. 


labefy— labor 
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cause.]  The  act  of  causing  to  become  weak, 
to  totter,  or  fall ;  a  weakening  ;  decay,  down- 
fall, ruin. 

•  lab'-e-fir,  v.t.  [Lat.  fabefacio  =  to  make 
weak.]  To  make  weak ;  to  weaken  ;  to  cause 
to  fall ;  to  impair. 

la  -bel  (1),  *  la  -bell  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  label ;  Fr. 
lambel,  lambeau,  properly  a  small  flap  or  lappet, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  lappa,  M.  H.  Ger.  lappe, 
cognate  with  Eng.  lap  (q.v.).  Of.  Wei. 
llab  =  a  strip,  llubel  =  a  label ;  Gael,  llab  =  a 
shred.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  slip  or  strip  of  paper,  parch- 
ment, silk,  or  other  material,  attached  to  an 
object  to  indicate  contents,  destination, 
ownership,  or  other  particulars ;  a  card  or 
tablet  attached  to  a  bottle,  jar,  drawer,  &c., 
by  a  chain,  or  placed  in  a  panel ;  a  slip  of 
metal  secured  to  an  animal  to  indicate  owner- 
ship, class,  merit,  &c. ;  and  these  last  may  be 
of  various  forms  : 

(1)  A  metallic  strip  bent  into  a  link-shape, 
the  ends  being  passed  through  two  slits  in  the 
ear.    On  the  outside  is  shown  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  the  number  of  the  animal  on 
the  stock-book. 

(2)  A  plate  secured  by  rivets  to  the  ear. 

(3)  A  button  inscribed  with  the  name   of 
the  owner  and  faster.ed  to  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  locking  plate,   which  enters    the    tubular 
shank  of  the  button. 

(4)  A   tag  attached   to   the  horns,   wool, 
mane,  &c.,  to  indicate  ownership,  class,  prize, 
merit,  &c. 

••  A  written  label  on  their  wing." 

Cowper  :  Cockflghter'i  Garland. 

*  2.  Anything  appended  to  a  larger  or  longer 
Writing. 

"On  the  label  of  lead,  the  beads  of  St.  Peter  and 
Bt.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the  papal  seal." — Aj/liffe  : 
farergon. 

«  3.  A  tassel. 

*  4.  An  extreme  edge ;  a  border. 

*  Standing  on  the  very   last   label  of  hil  land." — 
fuller:  Pitgah  Sight.  IV.  L  19. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :   A  moulding  over  a  doorway  or 
Window.    A  head-moulding  or  hood-moulding 
in  the  interior ;  a  drip,  drip-stone,  or  weather- 
moulding,  on  the  exterior. 

2.  Her. :  A  fillet,  with  pendants  or  points, 
used  as  marks  of  cadency. 

A  label  consisting  of  a  band 

crossing   the   shield,  with 

three    points     depending, 

marks  the  coat  of  an  eldest 

son  during  the  lifetime  of 

his  father ;   one  with  five 

points,  that  of  the  heir  while 

the   grandfather  is   alive  ; 

one  with  seven,  that  of  the 

heir  while  the  great  grandfather  is  living ;  and 

V>  on. 

"  The  labeJl  of  three  points  was  the  different  appro. 
priat  and  appurtenant  for  the  cognizance  of  the  next 
ESi.'-JMMM :  Kichard  II.  (au.  1390). 

3.  Law: 

(1)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  or 
ribbon,  attached  to  a  deed  or  writing  to  con- 
tain the  appended  seal. 

(2)  An  addition  to  a  document,  as  a  codicil 
to  a  will. 

"  Ere  this  hand,  by  thce  to  Romeo  seal'd. 
shall  be  the  Inhel  to  another  deed." 

Shakeip. :  Komeo  4  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

*  4.  Old  Arm. :   A  pendant,  like  a  broad 
ribbon,  hanging  from  the  head-dress  or  helmet 
of  a  knight.  •  , 

«  5.   Svrv.  :    A  >                     « 

brass    rule    with  s»»»«as»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»i»s^s»»»»i 

sights,      fonnerly  ^^ ^     r— •» — 

used    in    connec-  Ir— ll     1|— 1|     |r— 1| 
tion   with   a   cir- 

cunifeientor       to  J|     |LJ|    ||_J|    [L 


LABEL-CORBEL  TABLE. 
(From  St.  Julian  i.) 


take  altitudes. 

label -corbel 
table,  s. 

Arch. :  Acorbel- 
snpported     head- 
moulding  over  a  doorway  or  window.   Known 
also  as  a  drip-stone  or  head-moulding. 

la  -bel  (2),  ».    [LABELLCM.] 

la  -bel,  v.t.    [LABEL,  «.] 

L  Lit. :  To  affix  a  label  to,  in  indication  of 
ownership,  description,  contents,  quality,  &c. 
2.  Fig. :  To  describe  ;  to  set  down  as. 


la'-bcl-ler,  s.  [LABEL,  v.]  One  who  affixes 
a  label  or  labels  to  anything. 

la-bel'-lum,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  little  lip ;  labium, 
labrum  =  a  lip.  ] 
Botany : 

1.  The  third  petal  of  the  corolla  in  an  or- 
chid flower.    It  is  usually  different  from  the 
other  two  in  form,  is  often  spurred,  and  turned 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  flower. 

2.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  in  the  Labiutse 
or  any  other  bilabiate  plant.    Called  also  Label. 

*  la'  bent,  a.  [Lat.  likens,  pr.  par.  of  labor 
=  to  glide.]  Gliding,  sliding,  falling,  slip- 
ping. 

la'-bi-a(l),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  aom.  pi.  of  labium  =  a 
lip.] 

Anatomy : 

1 1.  The  lips. 

2.  Anything  lip-shaped,  specially  the  labia 
pudendi  externa,  or  majora,  and  the  labia  in- 
terna,  or  minora;  the  latter  called  also 
nymphae. 

la'-bl-a  (2),  *.    [Lat.  labia  =  a  lip  (?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Forflculidae  (Earwigs). 
Lalia  minor,  the  Little  Earwig,  is  found  on 
manure-heaps  und  hot-beds. 

la'-bi-al,  a.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  labialis,  from 
Lat  labium  =  a  lip ;  Fr.  labial. \ 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  A.,  I.   There 
are  labial  veins  and  glands,  a  labial  artery,  a 
labial  foramen,  &c. 

2.  Phonal. :    Formed,  articulated,  or   pro- 
nounced with  the  lips  :  as,  a  labial  consonant. 

"The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  Mul  which  guttural."— Bacon: 
Jfat.  Hat.,  5  198. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phonal. :  A  letter  or  character  representing 
a  sound  formed,  articulated,  or  pronounced 
with  the  lips  ;  such  are  6,  /,  p,  m. 

"  The  labialt  are  represented  by  two  curve  figures 
for  the  lips.'  —  Wilkiru :  Real  Character,  pt  iiL.  ch.  iv. 

labial-palpi,  s.  pi.    [PALPI.] 

la'-bl-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  labial;  -ly.]  By 
means*  of  the  lips. 

la-bi-a'-t&i,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Low  Lat. 
laliidtus  =  lipped  ;  labium  —  a  lip.] 

Bat. :  Labiates ;  a  large  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of 
herl>aceous  plants  or  undershrubs,  with  four- 
cornered  stems,  opposite  leaves  without  stip- 
ules, covered  with  receptacles  of  aromatic 
oil ;  flowers  in  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  axillary, 
whorl-like  cymes,  sometimes  solitary,  or  as  if 
capitate ;  calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior, 
three,  five,  or  ten-toothed ;  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  hypogynous,  bilabiate,  the  upper 
lip  undivided  or  bifid,  overlapping  the  lower 
one,  which  is  larger  and  three- lobed  ;  stamens 
four,  didynamous  (two  long  and  two  short),  or 
only  two ;  ovary  so  deeply  four-lobed  that 
Linnaeus  considered  it  to  consist  of  four  naked 
seeds  ;  seeds  four,  erect ;  style  one,  from  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Akin  to  the  Verbenacese 
and  the  Boraginaceae  (q.v.).  Distribution 
wide.  They  abound  especially  between  40* 
and  50°  north  latitude.  They  constitute  ^j 
the  flora  of  France,  and  ^  that  of  Germany. 
No  poisonous  plant  belongs  to  the  order, 
though  there  are  120  genera  and  about  2,500 
known  species.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions : — 

Ocimesj,  Men  these,  Monarden,  Saturen,  Melissete, 
Scutellanese,  Prostantherea;,  Nepetese,  Stachete,  and 
Ajugeae.  The  order  Labiate  is  called  also  Laiiiiacea). 

la'-bl-ate,  a.  &  «.    [LABIATE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Dot. :  Having  two  lips  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in  Lamium 
and  other  plants  of  the  Mint  order.  Called 
also  ringent. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Sot.  (PI.) :  The  English  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley,  &c.,  to  the  order  Lamiaceae  (Labiate). 

la'-bi-at-ed,  a.  [LABIATE.]  The  same  as 
LABIATE  (q.v.). 

la-bi-a-ti-flb'r'-se,  s.  pi  [Low  Lat.  labwt(us) 
=  lipped ;  i  connective  ;  and  flos  (genit  floris) 
=  a  flower.) 


Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Composites,  having 
the  hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the 
unisexual  ones  divided  into  two  lips.  Tribes, 
Mutisiaceae  and  Nassauviaceae  (q.v.). 

lab-i-diir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Ao/Sw  (labis),  genit. 
Aa/3i6o<r  (labidos)  =  a  handle,  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  oiipd  (aura)  —  tail.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Forficulidae  (Earwigs). 
Labidura  ffigantea,  the  Great  Earwig,  is  found 
in  Europe. 

*lab'-fle,  o.  [Low  Lat.  labills,  from  Lat. 
tabor  =  to  glide,  to  fall.]  Liable  to  en-  or 
apostatize. 

"  Sensibility  and  intelligence,  being  by  their  nature 
and  essence  free,  must  be  labile  anil  by  their  lability 
may  actually  lapse,  degenerate,  and  by  habit  acquire  a 
secoud  nature." — Cluyne .  On  Stgimen,  dis.  5. 

*  la-blT-I-tjf,  *.  [Eng.  labile);  -ity.}  Lia- 
bility  to  err  or  apostatize.  [LABILE.] 

la  bim  e  ter,  lab  i  dom'  e  ter,  «.     [Gr. 

AajSis  (labis),  genit.  Aa/3i6os  (labidos)=n  forceps, 
and  utTpov  (metron)  —  a  measure.] 

Surg. :  A  forceps  with  a  measuring  attach- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head. 

la-bi-  6  -dcn'-tal,  a.  k  *.  [Lat.  labium  =  a 
lip,  and  Eiig.  dental  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Phon. :  Applied  to  letters  or  character* 
representing  a  sound  formed  or  articulated 
by  the  co-operatiou  of  the  lips  and  teeth, 
such  as  /  and  v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phon.  :  A  letter  or  character  representing  a 
sound  formed  or  articulated  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

"  The  dental  consonants  are  very  easy :  and  first  th» 
labiodental*,  /,  t>.  also  the  liiigundentals,  th,  ah."— 
Haider  :  Element*. 

la'-bi-ose,  o.  [Lat.  labiosus  =  having  large 
lips.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  corolla):  Somewhat  two-lipped, 
but  not  of  the  type  called  labiate. 

la-bi-pal'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  labium  =  a  lip,  and 
palpi,  pi.  of  palpus  =  a  feeler.] 

Entom. :  The  labial  palpi  or  feelers  ia  an 
insect.  [PALPI.] 

la  -bi-um,  *.    [Lat  -  a  lip.] 

L  Bot. :  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate  corolla. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  mouth  in 
insects.    It  is  situated  below  or  behind  the 
second  pair  of  jaws  or  maxilla-. 

3.  Zool. :  The  corresponding  part  in  Arach- 
nida,  Crustacea,  and  Myriapoua. 

lab'-lab,  *.  [The  Arabic  name  of  the  Convoli 
vulus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
sub-tribe  Euphaseoleae,  or  a  sub-genus  ol 
Dolichos.  The  legumes  are  tubercular  01 
warted.  Lablab  vulgaris  and  L.  cultivatut 
are  cultivated  in  warm  countries. 

la-bor  (1),  «.  [Mexican.]  A  Mexican  land  mea- 
sure, equal  to  177  acres. 

la-bor.  la'-bour.  ».  [O.  Fr.  labour:  FT. 
labeur,  from  Lat.  laborem,  ace.  of  labor  = 
work,  labor.] 

Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do, 
that  which  involves  hard  work,  toil,  or  exer- 
tion of  strength,  whether  physical  or  mental ; 
any  kind  of  exertion  which  involves,  or  ia 
attended  with,  fatigue;  the  exertion  of  th« 
body  or  of  the  mind  in  those  operations 
necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  as  distinguished  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  body  in  amusement  or  recreation ; 
the  performance  of  work  ;  toil. 

"  Business  Is  labour,  and  man's  weakness  such. 
Pleasure  Is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much." 

Covrper  :  Soft,  19,  20. 

*  2.  Exercise ;  exertion  of  the  strength  of 
the  body,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  or  for  recreation. 

••  Moderate  labotir  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pn. 
•ervationof  health."— Barney .-  On  Conmmption. 

3.  Work  to  be  done;  that  which  requires 
exertion  of  the  body  or  mind  for  its  perform- 
ance. 

"  If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labourt  you'd  have  done." 

Skalceip. :  Coriolamu,  Iv.  L 

4.  Travail ;  the  pains  or  time  of  childbirth. 


b6il.  bo^;  po^t,  J«S*1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.   -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  i»hfrn.   -tion,   sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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'•Not  one  woman  in  two  hundred  died  in  labour."— 
graiml  :  Bill*  of  Mortality. 

6.  Those  who  have  to  labor  with  their 
bodily  strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence  ;  the  laborers  or  laboring 
population  of  a  country  in  the  aggregate. 

•6.  Pain,  a  pang,  a  cause  of  distress. 

Labor  Bureau  or  Department 

of  Labor,  «  A  branch  of  the  National 
Government,  as  well  as  of  several  State  govern- 
ments, whose  business  it  is  to  collect  and 
disseminate  labor  statistics  and  generally  all 
kinds  of  information  concerning  labor  or  labor 
interests  in  the  country  or  the  State. 

Labor  Day,  «.  A  legal  holiday,  usually 
the  fii-st  Monday  in  September,  set  apart  in 
about  half  of  the  States  in  token  of  recognition 
for  the  laborers  of  the  country  as  a  class. 
la'-bdr,  la'-bour,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Pr.  laborer  ; 
Fr.  labourer,  from  Lat.  laboro,  from  labor  = 
labor  ;  Sp.  labrar,  laborear  ;  Ital.  lavorare.] 

A»  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort;  to 
exert  muscular  strength  in  perforuiing  any 
•ct. 

"  There  helfera  graze,  and  lab'ring  oxen  toil. 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  geu'rous  is  the  toil. 

Pope  :  Hamtr:  Hindi*.  SOS. 

2.  To  gain  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 

"Sweet  Auburn  1  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and   pleuty  cheered  the   labouring 
•wain.*  aotdtmith:  Deterted  Village. 

3.  To  use  mental  efforts  ;  to  endeavor,    to 
strive  ;  to  exert  oiie's  self  ;  to  take  pains. 

"The  painter  laboured  with  his  skill  to  hide  deceit" 
SHakeip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.608. 

•  4.  To  be  moved  with  difficulty. 

5.  To  move  or  proceed  with  difficulty  ;  to 
progress  or  advance  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;  to  plod.  (lit.  £  Fig.) 


Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath, 
headlong  on  they  speed." 

Scott:  William  *  Helen,  T.  4A. 


A*  he 


6.  To  be  burdened  or  oppressed  with  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"-*a«.  xi.  Z8. 

7.  To  be  diseased  with  ;  to  suffer  under  ;  to 
•uffer  pain. 

"1  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  loft  hip."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

8.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  tra- 
vail  ;  to  be  in  labor. 

"  The  labouring  mountain  must  bring  forth  a  mouse." 
Dryden  .  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

9.  To  be  under   the   influence   of;   to  be 
burdened  by  :  as,  You  labor   under  a  mistake. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  move  heavily  and  slowly  ;  to 
pitch  and  roll. 
B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  work  or  toil  at  ;  to  cultivate  or  work 
with  labor. 

"They  are  engaged  lu  laboring  their  ground."— 
Pennant  :  Toart  on  Scotland,  p.  ITS. 

2.  To  form  with  labor;     to  fabiicate;  to 
manufacture. 

"  There  shone  high  heaped  the  laboured  brass  and  ore  ; 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  bore." 

Pope  :  Somer  ;  Odyuey  xxi.  13. 

3.  To  work  at  laboriously  and  perseveringly  : 
as,  a  labored   composition. 

*  4.  To  prosecute  or  investigate  laboriously  ; 
to  urge  ;  to  follow  up  perseveringly. 

"Am  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point."— 
Pope  :  Euan  on  Homer. 

*5.  To  beat,  to  belabor. 
"Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  (ieorgic  iii.  639. 

If  To  labor  is  either  a  corporeal  or  a  mental 
action  ;  to  take  pains  is  principally  an  effort 
of  the  mind  or  the  attention  ;  to  take  trouble 
ia  an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

'  lab  -o-rant,  t.  [Lat.  laborant,  pr.  par.  of 
laboro  —  to  work  ;  labor  =  work,  labor.]  A 
chemist. 

"Then  we  caused  the  laborant  with  an  Iron  ro« 
dexterously  to  stir  the  kindled  part  of  the  nitre.'  — 
Boyle:  Work*.  1.604. 

lab'-o-ra-tor-^,  la-bor'-a-tor-#,  s.  .[Pro- 
perly a  shortened  form  of  elaboratory,  from  a 
*  Lat.  elaboratorium,  from  elaboratum,  sup.  of 
elaboro  =  to  work  out,  to  work  fully  or  com- 
pletely :  e-  (ex)  =  out,  fully,  and  laboro  =  to 
work  ;  O.  Fr.  elaborate  ire.] 

I.  Literally. 

I.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  chemical 


experiments  are  conducted. 

2.  A  manufactory  of  chemical  articles. 

3.  A  place  where  fireworks  are  prepared, 

4.  A  department  in  an  arsenal  where  car- 
tridges, fuses,  primers,  &c.,  are  made,  shells 
and  rockets  charged,  &c. 

IL  Fig.  :  A  place  where  any  operation  is 
performed,  or  where  anything  is  prepared  for 
use. 

"Powers  which  make  that  bowel  [the  stomach] 
the  great  laboratory,  as  it  is  by  its  situation  the 
recipient  of  the  materials  of  future  nutrition."— 
Paltti  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  vii. 

la'-b&red,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [LABOR,  «.] 
Formed,  completed,  composed,  or  wrought 
with  labor  and  care  ;  not  easy,  natural,  or  free. 

*  Ia'-b6red-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  labored;  -ly.] 
With  labor,  difficulty,  or  pain  ;  painfully. 

"  He  spoke  labouredly  and  with  hesitation."—  Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  24.  1882. 

la'-bor-er,  la'-bour-er.  >.  [Eng.  la&o.r; 
•er.]  One  who  labors  ;  especially  one  who 
performs  work  requiring  labor,  but  little 
skill  or  training. 

"  The  number  of  useful  and  productive  laboiireri  li 


everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  capital 
stock  which  is  employed  iii  setting  them  to  work."— 
Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nation*,  vol.  i.  (lutrod.) 


TI  Statute  of  Laborers: 

Law:  A  law  enacted  about  A.D  1350  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  laborers.  It  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  great  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Half  the  working  people  being  de- 
stroyed, wages  were  doubled  as  a  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  hands.  Hence  the  aid  of 
parliament  was  invoked,  by  employers,  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages.  (English.) 

la'-bor-ing,    Pr-  par.,  a.,  A  ».    [LABOR.    w.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exerting   muscular   strength;   toiling, 
hardworking. 

"  There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer, 
Begrimed  with  sweat" 

Shaketp.  •  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,380. 

2.  Engaged  in  labor    or  unskilled  manual 
work  :  as,  the  laboring  class. 

3.  Performing  work. 

"  Bent  like  a  labouring  oar  that  tolls  In  the  surf  of  th« 
ocean."  Longfellow  :  Eoangeline,  1.  3. 

A.  Oppressed  with  pain  or  trouble  ;  heaving. 

"With  sudden  grief  her  labouring  bosom  burned." 
Pope  :  Statins  ;  Thebaii,  349. 

5.  Devoted,  set  apart  for,  or  given  to  labor  : 
as,  a  laboring  day. 

laboring-force,  *. 

Physics  :  The  force  applied  to  act  upon  ma- 
chinery. Part  being  required  to  overcome 
friction,  it  is  greater  than  working  force. 

Ut-bor'-i-OUS,  o.  [Fr.  laborienx,  from  Lat. 
'laboriosui,  from  labor  (genit.  laboris)  =  labor, 
work.] 

1.  Diligent  in  work  ;  working  hard  or  per- 
•everingly  ;  industrious,  assiduous,  painstak- 
ing, persevering. 

"The  laborioui  spider  became  conqueror,  and  fairly 
killed  his  antagonist."—  OoldimUh  :  Bee,  No.  4. 

2.  Requiring  or   accompanied    by      labor, 
hard  work,  or  perseverance;  toilsome,  diffi- 
cult, hard,  arduous,  fatiguing. 

"  Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  bound 
" 


la-bor'-I-otis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  laborioia;  -ly.] 
"With  labor,  toU,  or  exertion;  diligently, 
assiduously. 

"Those  who  have  dragged  their  understanding 
laborioutly  along  the  tiresome  circuit  of  ancient 
demonstration."— Beddoet:  On  the  Element*  of  Geo- 
metry. (Uadic.) 

la  bdr-i-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  laborious; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  laborious, 
hard-working,  assiduous,  or  persevering ;  dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

"  Laborioutnea  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  all  the 
avenues  of  the  miud."— South  •  Sermom,  vol.  vl.,  ser.  10 

2.  The  quality  of  being  laborious,  or  of  in- 
volving labor,    toil,  exertion,  or  difficulty  : 
as,  the  laboriousness  of  a  task. 

•  la'-bor-lSsB,  a,.  [Eng.  labor ;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  labor  ;  not  laborious  ;  easily 
done. 

"They  Intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any 
light  and  labourlett  work."— Brtrewood  :  On  the  So*. 
bath  (IIS30),  p.  48.  ' 


*  Ia'~bor-  OUB,  *  la'-bour-ofts.  o.    [Bag. 

labor   ;  -ous.]    Laborious,  assiduous. 


uatt  :  Complaint  upon  Ltut. 

•l»'-b6r-ous-ly,   *  la'-bour  -ous-ly, 

adv.      [Eng.    labwinu  ;      -Jy.J      Laboriously, 
assiduously. 

"  He  [Julius  Cesar]  labourouily  and  studiously  di*. 
cussed  controversies."—  HirT.  Elyot  :  6oternour,\ii.i\i., 

ch.  x. 

*  la  -bor-some,     o.    [Eng.  labor;   -some.] 

1.  Laborious,    assiduoiu,    studious,    perse- 
vering. 

"  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  labourtome  petition.       Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

2.  Requiring  much  pains,  labor,    and  in- 
dustry ;  elaborate, 

"Forget 

Your  labourtome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  augry." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymleline,  iii.  4. 

3.  Apt  or  inclined  to  labor    or  roll  in  a  sea, 
as  a  ship. 

Lab-ra-d.br',  s.  [Sp.  =  a  laborer,  a  peasant, 
from  {he  fact  that  the  aborigines  were  stulwai  t 
and  strong,  and  likely  to  make  good  slaves.] 
A  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  lying  be- 
tween  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

Labrador-felspar,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (q.v.)k 

Labrador-hornblende,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  HYPERSTHENE 


Labrador  jerfalcon,  s. 

Ornith,.  :  Hierofalco  labradorus. 
Labrador-series,  ».  pi. 

Ueol.  :  A  series  of  North  American  rocks, 
the  same  as  the  Upper  Laureutian  rocks. 
[LAURENTIAN.] 

Labrador-tea,  s. 

Dot.  :  The  genus  Ledum  (q.v.). 
lab-ra  dor'-ftei  *.    [Named  from  the  loca- 
lity whence  first  obtained;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
[LABRADOR.] 

Min.  :  A  member  of  the  Felspar  group 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  protoxide  bases  are  lime 
and  soda,  the  sesquioxide  base  being  alumina. 
Crystallization,  triclinic;  independent  crystals, 
however,  are  rare.  Twin  habit  very  common, 
the  repetition  of  one  form  of  twin  producing 
a  lamellar  structure.  Cleavages,  three  ;  the 
first  very  distinct,  the  second  2ess  so,  of  the 
third  only  traces.  Lustre  on  principal  cleav- 
age pearly,  passing  into  vitreous  ;  elsewhere 
vitreous  or  sub-resinous.  Hardness,  6  ;  sp. 
gr.,  2'67-276  ;  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal  ; 
streak  white  ;  translucent.  Doubly  refract- 
ing, optical  properties,  analogous  to  those  of 
albite  and  anorthite  (q.v.),  but  much  obscured 
by  the  pressure  of  twin  lamellae.  Colors, 
gray,  brown,  greenish  ;  sometimes  colorless. 
The  cleavable  massive  varieties  sometimes 
exhibit,  in  the  direction  of  the  second  cleav- 
age, a  lively  play  of  color,  blue  and  green 
predominating,  but  fire-red  and  yellow  also 
occur.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  received 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  most  marked 
in  that  from  Labrador,  which  also  frequently 
includes  numerous  excessively  thin,  minute 
crystals,  which  have  been  referred  to  gothite 
and  haematite.  It  forms  an  essential  consti- 
tuent of  many  rocks,  in  which  it  is  associated 
with  hornblende,  augite,  diallage,  or  hyper- 
sthene,  also  in  many  modern  lavas  ;  in  distinct 
crystals  in  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The 
colored  varieties  are  sometimes  used  in 
jewellery.  Called  also  Labrador-felspar. 

la'-brax,  s.  [Gr.  Aa/3po|  (labrax)  =  the  sea- 
wolf,  or  basse,  a  ravenous  sea-fish,  from  Ad/3pos 
(labros)  =  furious,  boisterous.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Percidse,  having  teeth 
on  the  tongue,  only  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal 
fin,  and  scales  on  the  gill-covers.  Labrax  lupus, 
is  the  Basse  (q.v.).  Called  also  the  Sea-dac* 
and  the  Sea-perch. 

lab'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.    [LABRUS.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Teleostei,  and  the  sub-order  Pharyngc- 
gnatha.  The  lips  are  fleshy;  the  body  ia 
covered  with  large  cycloid  scales  ;  the  mouth 
can  be  protruded,  and  has  formidable  teeth. 
They  are  beautiful  fishes,  found  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  include  a  common  American 
fish,  Ctenolabnis  adspersus,  known  as  blue  fish. 

lab'  -rose,  a.  [L&t.  labrosus,  from  Za&rwm(q.v.).J 
Having  thick  lips. 


Ate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there ;  pins,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
,.  •*%  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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la  -bruin,  s.    [Lat.=  a  lip,  whence  Ital.  labbro 
and  Fr.  levre  =  a  lip.] 

1.  Eiitnm. :  The  upper  lip  of  an  insect ;  the 
under  lip  is  termed  lubium. 
t  2,  Zoology : 

(1)  The  upper  lip  in  the  Araclmida,  Crus- 
tacea, and  Myriapoda. 

(2)  The  outer  lip  of  a  shell. 

*  3.  Class.  Antiq. :  A  basin  or  vase  contain- 
ing hot  water,  placed  in  the  warm  bath-room 
of  the  ancients  for  those  who  used  the  vapour- 
bath. 

la'-brus,  s.  [Prom  Lat.  labrum  =  a  lip,  the 
lips  being  fleshy  and  conspicuous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Labridae  (q.v.).  As  the  name 
imports,  they  have  conspicuous  lips ;  these 
are  fleshy  and  thick.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
are  called  wrasses.  They  occur  iu  Europe. 
[WRASSE.] 

la-bur'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  laburn(um);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  the  laburnum  (q.v.). 

laburnlo-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  to- 
gether with  cytisine  and  two  neutral  bitter 
principles,  in  the  seeds,  bark,  and  other  parts  of 
Cytisus  laburnum.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.  iii.  451.) 

la-bur'-num,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  name  of  a  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful tree  common  in  our  gardens,  the  Cytisus 
laburnum.  It  is  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
since  1597  or  earlier.  The  heart  wood,  which 
is  very  hard  and  durable,  is  much  used  by 
turners.  The  seeds  are  poisonous. 

If  Scotch,  or  Alpine  laburnum : 
Bot. :   Cytisus  alpinus.     Its  seeds  also  are 
poisonous. 

l&b'-y-rinth,  ».  [Ger.  labyrinth;  Fr.  laby- 
rinthe;  Ital.  labirinto  ;  Lat.  labyrinthus,  from 
Gr.  \afivpivOos  (laburinthos):  Gr.  Aavpa  (laura) 
=  an  alley,  lane,  or  passage,  and  fujpti/Oot 
(merinthos)  =  a  cord,  line,  or  string.] 

A.  A$  a  proper  nnme : 

1.  A  large  building  with  numerous  halls 
connected  by  intricate  and  tortuous  passages 
made  in  Egypt. 

2.  A   similar    one   constructed    in    Crete. 
Others  were  in  the  island  of  Lemuos,  and  at 
Clusium  in  Italy. 

B.  As  a  common  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  maze  in  a  garden,  as  the  one  at 
Hampton  Court.  (Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  intricate  series  of  passages,  though 
not  intended  by  the  builders  to  form  a  maze. 

\        "  A  few  churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  laky- 
'    rinth  of  narrow  lanes."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

(2)  Anything  intricate  to  the  mind ;  a  pro- 
blem puzzling  to  the  intellect. 

"  Again  the  slaves  of  nature's  sway, 
Iu  Ittbyrintht  of  our  own  we  stray.  ** 

Couper :  Ttttimony  of  fHtrine  Adoption. 

(3)  Complicated  or  involved  folds. 

•'  Then,  bending  with  full  force,  around  he  rolled, 
A  labyrinth  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold." 

Pop*  :  Hunter ;  Odyuey  v  i i  i.  484. 

U,  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  The  internal  portion  of  the  ear ; 
the  portion  hollowed  out  iu  the  petrous  bone, 
and  divided    into  three    compartments,  the 
vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the 
cochlea  or  small  shell. 

2.  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  various  intricate 
arrangements  of  ornamental  bauds  or  lines. 

3.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  sinuous  channel  in  which  the  ground 
ore  (slime)  and  water  are  conducted,  in  order 
that  the  metallic  portions  may  be  deposited 
according  to  their  respective  gravities. 

(2)  A  chamber  of  many  turnings,  in  which 
fumes,  derived  from  dry  distillation  of  mer- 
cury, &c.,  are  condensed.    [CONDENSER.] 

labyrinth-fret,  s. 

Arch. :  A  fret  with  many  turnings  resem- 
bling a  labyrinth. 

*  lab'-y-rinth,  v.t.  [LABYRINTH,  s.]  To  shut 
up  in  a  maze  or  labyrinth.  (Keats :  Lamia,  ii.) 

*lab-y-rinth'-al,  a.  [Eng.  labyrinth;  -al.] 
The  same  as  LABYKINTHIAN  (q.v.). 


lab-y-rinth'-J-an,  a.  [Lat.  labyrintheus.} 
Like  a  labyrinth ;  intricate,  winding,  perplexed. 

"  Mark,  how  the  lubyrinthian  turns  they  take 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze. 

I'ounj :  Niyht  Thoughtt,  iz.  1, 132. 

lab-^-rfnth-i-bran'-chi-i,  *.  pi.     [Gr. 

Aa/3vptf0o{  (laburinthos)  =  a  labyrinth,  and 
Ppdv\iov  (brangchion)  .--  a  fin,  a  gill.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  or  division  of  Acanthop- 
terygii  (q.v.).  Head  and  body  covered  with 
scales  of  moderate  size ;  gill-openings  rather 
narrow,  with  a  branching  labyrinthine  body, 
which  assists  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
above  the  cavity  of  the  gills.  It  contains  two 
families,  Labyrinthici  and  Luciocephalidae. 

t  lab-y-rfnth'-Ic,  lab-tf-rfnth'-Jc-al,  o. 

[Lat.  tabyrinthicus ;  Ger.labyrinthisch.]  Per- 
taining to  a  labyrinth ;  intricate,  winding, 
perplexed.  (Lyell :  Man.  Geol.  (en.  4th),  p.  292.) 

labyrinthic-teeth,  s.  pi. 
Palceont. :  Teeth  having  many  radiating  ver- 
tical grooves.    [LABYRINTHODON.] 

lab-y-rlnth'-i-9i,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  masc.  pi.  of 
labyrinthicus  =  winding.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Laby- 
rinthibranehii  (q.v.).  Freshwater  fishes  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  capable  of 
living  for  some  time  out  of  water  in  thick  or 
hardened  mud.  There  are  nine  genera,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Anabas  (q.v.). 

lab-y-rlnth'-I-form,  a.  [Lat  labyrinthut 
=  a  labyrinth,  and  /ormo  =  form.)  Of  the 
form  of  a  labyrinth  ;  marked  by  sinuous  in- 
tricate lines.  (Griffith :  Cuvier,  x.  217.) 

t  lab-y-linth'-Ine,  a.  [From  Lat  labyrin- 
thus.] Like  a  labyrinth  ;  labyrinthic  (q.v.). 

"  Truth  has  her  pleasure-grounds,  her  haunt*  of  ease . . . 
And  labyrinthine  walks." 

Wordtworth :  JFzcurrton,  bk.  iy. 

lab  y  rinth    6   don,    *.     [Gr.  Xa/Supii/flos 

(laburinthos)  =  labyrinth,  and  ooovs  (odous), 
genit.  oSovros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 
Palaeontology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  genus 
of    fossil    reptiles 

since  raised  into  an 
order.      [LABYRIN- 

THODONTIA.]        The 

name  was  given 
from  the  labyrin- 
thic windings  seen 
in  a  cross-section  of 
a  tooth,  especially 
when  magnified. 
Prof.  Owen  believed 
that  the  footprints, 
called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the 
human  hand,  Cheirotherium  (q.v.)  were  made 
by  an  animal  of  this  genus. 

2.  As  now  restricted,  a  genus  of  Labyrintho- 
donts,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  or  family 
Euglypta.     Only  known  example,  L.  leptogna- 
thus.     (Owen:  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  158.) 

lab-y-rlnth'-o-dont,  a.  &  s.    [LABYBINTHO- 

DON.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
of,  or  resembling  the  order  Labyrinthodontia, 

"The  labyrtnthodant  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks."— Huxley :  Critiqutt  &  Addreaet  (1873),  p.  Ibo. 

B.  Ar,  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Laby- 
rinthodontia (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  The  Labyrinthodontia  (q.v.). 

"  I  refer  to  the  Labyrinthodontt-'—Buxley :  Critiyua 
i  AddretKi  (1873),  p.  185. 

lab-y-rlnth-6-d6n'-ti-a  (tl  as  shl),  lab- 
^-rinth'-d-donts,  s.  pi.  [LABYRINTHODON.] 
Palceont.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  second  order  of  the  class  Reptilia  or  Rep- 
tiles. Now  that  the  Amphibia  are  quite 
separated  from  the  Reptiles,  the  Labyrintho- 
di int s  are  placed  with  the  former  class.  They 
had  an  elongated  body  furnished  with  a  tail. 
Most  had  palatine  and  vomerine  teeth.  As  a 
rule  the  dentine  was  much  folded  (hence  their 
names).  There  were  three  thoracic  plates, 
and  a  ventral  armour  of  small  scutes.  The 
limbs  were  four,  usually,  or  at  least  often, 
pentadactyle.  Their  closest  affinity  was  not, 
as  was  once  believed,  with  the  Batrachians, 
but  with  the  lower  members  of  the  class 
Amphibia.  They  could  not  leap  like  frogs. 
They  have  been  found  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Russia,  Central  India, 
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South  Africa,  Australia,  and  North  America. 
They  occur  from  the  Carboniferous  to  tha 
Jurassic  periods.  They  frequented  fresh 
water,  and  were  wholly  aquatic  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  development.  The  Labyrinthc- 
douts  have  been  divided  into  ten  sub-orders, 
groups,  or  families  :  (1)  Euglypta,  (2)  Brachyo- 
pina,  (3)  Chauliodonta,  (4)  Athroodonta,  (5) 
unnamed,  (t>)  Archegosauria,  (7)  Heleothrepta, 
(8)  Nectridea,  (9)  Aistopoda,  and  (10)  Microsau- 
ria.  (See  these  words.)  (Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  for 
1873,  pp.  225-247 ;  1874,  pp.  149-192.) 

lac  (1),  s.  [Pers.  laka ;  Hind,  lakh ;  Sansc.  l&k- 
shd,  rdkschd,  from  rang  =  to  dye.] 

1.  Botany,  dc. : 

(1)  A  resinous  encrustation  caused  by  tha 
parasitic  insect  Coccus  Lacca.    The  encrusted 
sticks  are  called  Stick-lac.      If  broken   off 
from  the  twigs,  and   washed  in  water,   the 
resin  breaks  into  small  particles  called  Seed- 
lac  ;  and,  if  this  be  melted  over  a  fire,  and 
squeezed  through  a  long  sac  into  troughs,  it 
spreads  out  into    thin  flakes,  Shell-lac ;    if 
dropped  into  rounded  masses,  it  is  Button* 
lac ;  if  into  larger  pieces,  it  is  Sheet-lac  or 
Piece-lac.     (Prof.  Watt.)    Lac  is  called  also 
East  Indian  Kino. 

(2)  A  white,  orange,  or  other-coloured  fluid 
occurring  in  many  plants.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(3)  A  gummy  substance  produced  by  Ale»- 
rites  lac.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Pharm. :  A  decoction  of  Shell-lac  is  much 
used  in  India  in  the  preparation  of  several 
medicinal  oils.    The  Tamul  doctors  prescribe 
Lac  in  old  and  obstinate  bowel  complaints. 

lac-dye,  s.  A  dye  obtained  from  tha 
water  used  in  washing  stick -lac.  [LAC.] 

lac-insect,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  Lacca,  the  puncture  of  which 
produces  lac  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
feeding  on  Acacia  arabica,  A.  Catechu,  Anona 
sguamosa,  Butea  frondosa,  B.  superba,  Carissa 
Carandas,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Feronia  Elephan- 
turn,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  laccifera,  Mangifera 
indica,  Tectona  grandis,  Zizypkus  Jujuba,  and 
many  other  trees  or  shrubs.  When  the  female 
lac-insects  crowd  together  on  a  branch,  a  pel- 
lucid and  glutinous  substance  exudes  from 
the  margins  of  their  bodies,  and  at  last  coven 
the  whole  of  the  insects ;  this  U  lac  (q.v.). 

lac-lake,  5. 

Pigments :  A  lake  prepared  from  lac.  Its 
colour  is  rich,  deep,  and  transparent.  It  is 
less  brilliant  but  more  durable  than  cochineal 
and  kermes.  In  both  these  respects  it  is 
inferior  to  madder. 

lac-Tarnish,  s.  A  kind  of  varnish  made 
from  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Coloured 
by  red,  orange,  or  yellow  matters.  Lac  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Ficus  indica;  the  product  is 
stick  lac,  seed-lac,  shellac,  and  lac-lake. 

lac  (2),  lakh,  s.  [Hind.  l<ik,  from  Sansc.  laksha 
=  a  mark,  a  lac,  a  hundred-thousand.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  one  hundred  thousand  :  as,  a  Lao 
of  rupees. 

lac  -910,  a.  [Eug.  lac(\) ;  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  produced  from  lac. 

laccic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  said  to  have  been  separated 
from  stick-lac  by  Dr.  John.  It  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, and  forms  deliquescent  soluble  salts 
with  potash,  soda,  and  lime ;  but  insoluble 
salts  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  lead. 

lac  -9lne,  5.  [Eng.  lac  (1) ;  -ine.]  A  substance 
formerly  thought  to  be  obtained  from  lac. 

lace,  '  laas,  *  las,  s.  [O.  Fr.  las,  laqs=* 
snare,  from  Lat.  laqueus.] 

*  1.  A  snare,  a  gin.  (P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch ;  Morals,  p.  973.) 

2.  A  string  ;  a  cord  used  to  bind  or  fasten, 
especially  by  interweaving :  as  a  stay-lace,  a 
boot-lace,  &c. 

3.  A  kind  of  network  of  threads  of  flax, 
cotton,  gold  or  silver  wire,  or  other  suitable 
material,  forming  a  fabric  of  transparent  tex- 
ture,    Its  origin  is  not  known,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  the  ladies  of  ancient 
Greece   and    Rome.      It  was  early  used  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into   France  by  Mary  de  Mediois. 
In  1483  its  importation   into   England  was 
prohibited.    Point  lace  was  embroidered  with 
the  needle.    Bone  lace  (Charles  I.)  was  a  kind 


toSfc,  bo"y;  pout,  ]6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    ph  =  t' 
-clan  - tian  -  shan.  -tlon.  -sion  =  shun  •  -(ion.  -sion  =  zhun,   -oioua.  -tious.  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  4c.  -  beJ.  dpi. 
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of  thread  lace,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
bobbin  being  made  of  bone.  About  1768,  a 
stocking-weaver  of  Northampton  produced  a 
machine  for  making  lace  ;  it  was  called  the 
pin-frame,  and  is  still  employed  in  France  for 
making  the  lace  called  tulle.  In  lace-weaving, 
the  threads  of  the  weft  are  twisted  round  those 
of  the  warp.  The  manner  of  twisting  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  net  and  its  name, 
•s  whip-net,  mail-net,  pattern-net,  drop-net, 
•pider-net,  balloon-net,  Paris-net,  bobbin-net. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  classified  laces  : 

(1)  Pillow-lace,  the  article  or  fabric  being 
wholly  made  by  hand  (known  as  Valenciennes, 
Mechlin,  Honiton,  Buckingham) ;  or  Guipure 
made  by  the  crotchet-needle ;  and  silk  lace, 
called  blonde  when  white,  and  Chantilly,  Puy, 
Grammont,  and  black  Buckinghamshire,  when 
black. 

(2)  Lace,  the  ground  being  machine-wrought, 
the  ornamentation  made  on  the  pillow  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  ground  (known  as 
Brussels,  Honiton,  or  appliquee  lace). 

(3)  Machine-made  net  or  quillings,  wholly 
plain,  whether  warp  or  bobbin  (known  as  bob- 

'bin-net,  tulles,  blondes,  Cambrai,  Mechlin, 
Brussels,  Alengon,  &<•..). 

(4)  Lace,  the  ground  being  wholly  made  by 
machine,  partly  ornamented  by  machine,  and 

Ctly   by   hand,  or  wholly  ornamented  by 
d, whether  tamboured,  needle-embroidered, 
or  darned. 

(5)  Lace,  wrought  and  ornamented  by  ma- 
chinery, comprising  trimming  laces  of  every 

:  description,   veils,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls,  lap- 
pets, curtains,  &c. 

lace  bark,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  inner  bark  of  Lagetta  Untearfa,  one 
Of  the  Daphnads.     The  English  name  is  given 
because    the    bark,    when    macerated    and 
stretched  laterally,    resembles    coarse    lace, 
and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  tree  grows,  is  made 
into  caps,  ruffles,   &c.     The   negroes   make 
durable  clothing  from  it,  and  the  white  inha- 
bitants utilize  it  for  ropes  and  cables.     The 
tree  was  introduced  into  British  hothouses, 
in  1844,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Bath.    In  its  native  country 
it  grows  on  marly  limestone,  where  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  earth  to  be  seen. 

2.  The  name  given  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
genus  Philippodendron. 

I    lace-boot,  s.    A  laced-boot  (q.v.). 
lace  border,  s. 

Entom. :  Acitlalia  ornata,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Acidalidae.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  the 
wings  pearly-white,  with  streaks  and  lines 
and  blotches.  The  larva  feeds  ou  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  mint. 

lace  corals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Feuestellidae  (q.v.) 
t  lace  flies,  s.  pi. 

E>i  torn. :  The  order  Neuroptera 

lace-frame,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
lace. 

lace  leaf,  *.  The  same  as  LATTICE-LEAF 
(q.v.). 

lace  lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Hydrusaurus  giganteiis,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  akin  to  the  Monitors.  Its  full 
name  is  the  Gigantic  Lace-lizard. 

lace  making,  a.  &  «. 

A.  At  adj. :  Intended,  invented,  or  designed 
for  the  making  of  lace. 

"  Mr.  Beimet  Woodcroft,  F.E.S.,  exhibited  a  model 
of  the  original  bice-making  machine  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Heathcoat,  iiiveiited  iu  18C8,  which  reduced  the 
price  of  bobbin-net  lace  from  five  guineas  to  5d.  per 
yard.  The  inventor  was  driven  from  Leicestershire  by 
combinations  of  workpeople,  and  removed  hiu  business 
to  Tiverton,  which  he  represented  In  Parliament  for 
many  yean  iu  conjunction  with  L»rd  Palmerstou."— 
Timei,  April  7,  1875. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
making  lace. 

lace  -paper,  s.  Paper  having  an  open- 
work pattern  and  perforations  made  in  imita- 
tion of  lace.  The  process  usually  consists  in 
grinding  off  the  elevated  portions  of  embossed 
paper,  which  is  accomplished  by  passing  the 
paper  between  two-rollers,  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  ground  glass  or  emery,  the  other 
is  impressed  with  a  duplicate  of  the  design  on 
the  paper.  The  grinding-roller  is  made  to 
revolve  at  high  velocity. 


lace  piece,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  The  main-piece  of  the  head, 
or  beak-shaped  projection  from  the  head  of  a 
vessel.    [MAIN-PIECE,  STEM.] 

2.  Naut. :  The  rope  used  to  fasten  a  sail  to 
its  yard  or  gaff. 

lace-pillow,  *.    A  small  pillow  or  cushion 
on  which  to  make  lace. 

lacs-trimming,  s.    A  bordering  or  edg- 
ing of  lace. 

lace-winged,  a.    Having  wings  resem- 
bling lace. 
Lace-winged  flies : 

Entom. :  The  genus  Hemerobius  (q.T.) 
lace.  *  lase,  v.t.  &  i.    [LACE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  fasten,  to  entangle,  to  catch. 

"  Who  dou  tlesse  may  restore  agaiue 
My  hannes  to  helth,  my  ruth  to  rest, 
That  laced  is  within  her  chaiue." 
Vncertaine  Auctort :  The  Louer  thinkes  no  paint. 

2.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  lace  or  string 
passed  through  eyelet  holes. 

"  One  boot  buckled,  another  laced." 

Shakeip. :  Taming  of  die  Shrew,  lit  t. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lace,  or  materials  resem- 
bling lace  sewn  on. 

"The  same  gentleman,  whenever  he  wanted  credit 
for  a  new  suit  from  his  tailor,  always  made  a  proposal 
in  laced  clothes.  "—OoldtmUh  :  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

4.  To  adorn  ;  to  dress  out  in  laces  or  ma- 
terials resembling  laces. 

"  And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown 
And  ladies  laced  in  pall." 

Scott :  Thomat  the  Rhymtr,  UL 

*  H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  join,  to  attach. 

"  That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  Achieve, 
And  lace  Itself  with  hi*  society." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  tl. 

2.  To  embellish,  as  with  variegations,  in- 
tersections, or  stripes. 

"  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east" 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  lit  f . 

3.  To  alternate. 

"  Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  iv.  31. 

4.  To  add,  to  intermingle,  to  intermix  with 
spirits. 

"  Mr.  N'isby  [is]  of  opinion  that  laced  coffee  it  bad  for 
the  head."— Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  817. 

5.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  lash. 

"  Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  curi- 
osity at  all,  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye."— L' Estrange. 

B.  1  ntmns.  :  To  be  made  so  as  to  fasten 
with  a  lace  ;  to  join  with  a  lace. 

a.    [Eng.  lao(e);  -ed.J 
L  Literally: 
L  Tied,  bound. 
2.  Fastened  with  lace  ;  adorned  with  lace. 

"  He  scratched  her  maid,  lie  stole  the  cream. 
He  tore  her  best  laced  pinner." 

Prior :  The  Widow  t  her  Cat. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Mixed  with  spirits. 

laced-boot,  *.  A  boot  which  is  fastened 
with  a  lace. 

*  laced  mutton,   *.      A  prostitute,   a 
courtesan. 

" '  And  whom  for  mutton  and  kid  t ' 
'  A  flue  laced-mutton.' " 
Ben  Jonton  :  Neptune's  Triumph  ;  A  ifasque. 

laced  stocking,  s.  A  bandage  support 
for  varicose  veins,  weak  legs,  &c. 

lace'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  lace,  and  maker.] 
One  whose  business  or  occupation  it  is  to 
make  lace. 

lace'  man,  *.  [Eng.  lace,  and  man.]  One 
who  deals  in  lace  or  laces. 

"  By  mercers,  lacemen,  mantua-makers  pressed. 
But  most  for  ready  cash  for  play  distressed." 

Jenyns  :  Modern  Fine  Lady. 

*  la?'-  er-a-ble,  o.  [LACERATE.]  That  may  or 
can  be  torn  or  lacerated. 

"The  lungs  .  .  .  must  necessarily  lie  open  to  great 
damages,  because  of  their  thin  and  lacenible  compo- 
sure. —  Bareey :  On  Contumption. 

10.9  er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  laceratus,  pa.  par.  of 
lacero  =  to  tear,  to  rend  ;  lacer  •=•  mangled, 
torn,  from  Gr.  Acuwpot  (lakeros)  =  torn  ;  Aoxi« 
(lakis)=  a  rent.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  tear,  to  rend  ;  to  tear  to  pieces  ; 
to  separate  by  violence. 

"  Hither  the  feeble  pair,  by  mutual  aid, 
The  warrior's  lacerated  corpse  conveyed." 

Lrms  :  Statins  ;  Thebait,  bk.  xii. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  rend,  to  harrow,  to  wound. 

"This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his.  ' 

Cowper  ;  Tirocinium,  IN. 

lac  -er  ate,  lac'-er-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  tacmt- 

tits,  pa.  par.  of  lacero.]    [LACERATE.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Rent,  torn. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  term  used  of  five  foramina,  th» 
foramen  lacerum,  anterius  and  posterius  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  foramina  jugulare,  medium. 
and  orbitale. 

2.  Bot.  :  Appearing  torn. 

lac'-er-ate-ly,  «<*».    [Eng.  lacerate;  -Zy.) 
Bot.  :  Of  an  apparently  lacerated  form. 
lacerately  torn,  a. 

Bot.  :  Torn  or  toothed  in  a  coarsely  irregu- 
lar manner. 

UlC-er-a'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  laceratio  ;  from  lacera- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  lacero;  Fr.  laceration;  ItaL 
lacerazione;  Sp.  laceration.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces. 

"  If  there  be  no  fear  of  laceration,  pull  it  out  the 
same  way  it  went  in."—  Witeman  :  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
ch.  i. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  tearing  or  rending. 

"  They  [nitrous  and  sulphurous  exhalations]  force 
out  their  way,  not  onely  with  the  breaking  of  the 
cloud,  but  the  laceration  of  the  airaboutit."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*  Ia9'-er-a-tlve,  a.     [Eng.  lacerate);  -ive.] 
Tearing  or  lacerating  ;  having  the  power  or 
tendency  to  lacerate. 

"  Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  Incera- 
tive  humours."  —  Harvey  :  On  Consumptions. 

*  la-cert,  *  la-certe,  *.      [Lat.  lacerta  —  a 
lizard.]      A  fleshy  muscle,  so  called  from  its 
having  a  tail  like  a  lizard. 

*  la-cer'-ta,  (1),  s.    [Probably  from  Lat.  lacer- 

tus  =  the  upper  arm.]    A  fathom.    (Doomsday 
Book.) 

la  cer  ta  (2)  (pi.  la-cer'-tae),  *.  [Lat.  =  a 
lizard.] 

1.  Astron.  :   The   Lizard  ;   a    constellation 
established  by  Hevelius.    It  is  surrounded  by 
Andromeda,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and  Pegasus. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  Lizard  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lacertidae,   and   the  order  Lacertilia 
(q.v.).    [LIZARD.] 

(2)  PL  :  In  Professor  Owen's  classification, 
the  tenth  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Rep- 
tiles.    It  includes  the  lizards,  monitors,  igua- 
nas, &c.,  but  excludes  the  Crocodiles,  which 
are  placed  under  the  ninth  order,  Crocodilia. 

la-cer'-tl-an  (t  as  an),  a.  &  *.    [LACERTA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Lacertidae  (q.v.). 

B.  -4s    subst.  :    A  member   of  the  family 
Lacertidae. 


,  la-cer-ti'-a-d»,  la-cer'- 
"ta-  dse,  s.  /»/.  [Lat.  lucert(a)  =  a  lizard  ;  fern. 
pi",  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Lacertilia.  The  head, 
which  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  neck, 
is  covered  with  plates,  the  body  with  scales  ; 
the  eyes  have  movable  eyelids,  and  generally 
a  nictitating  membrane.  Tongue  protrusible. 
The  body  is  long,  as  is  the  tail  ;  the  toes  gene- 
rally five,  of  unequal  length  and  free.  Found 
over  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  re- 
presented in  the  New  World  by  the  Ameividse. 

lac-er-tfl'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  lacertilis'=  of  or  belonging  to  a  lizard, 
from  Lat.  Zoeerta(q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  Lizards  ;  an  order  of  Reptiles. 
The  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  sockets  :  the  limbs 
may  be  well  developed  or  reduced  to  one  pair, 
or  altogether  absent  ;  there  is  always  a  pec- 
toral arch.  The  heart  lias  two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle.  An  epidermic  and  a  dermal 
skeleton  are  sometimes  present.  The  dorsal 
vertebrae  have  procoelous  or  amphicoelous 
centres  ;  theirtransverse  processes  represented 
by  simple  tubercles,  to  which  the  undivided 
proximal  ends  of  the  ribs  are  attached.  (Hux- 
ley.) The  order  is  divided  into  three  sections  : 
(1)  Fissilinguia,  or  Leptoglossa,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked  ;  (2) 
Brevilinguia,  or  Pachyglossa,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  protrusible  ; 
(3)  Vermilinguia  in  which  there  is  a  long 
worm-like  tongue  clavate  at  the  end. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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sidered  them  Crocodilian.  If  not  Permian, 
Lacertilia  may  have  commenced  in  Triassic 
times. 


a.  &  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
lacertili(a)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Lacertilia  (q.v.). 

t  B.  As  svbsl.  :  A  reptile  of  the  order  La- 
certilia. 

*  la-cer"  -til-Sid,  a.     [Lat.  lacerta  =  a  lizard, 
and  Or.  etSos  (eidos)  =  fonn,  shape.]    The  same 
as  LACERTINE  (q.v.). 

*  la-fer'-tine,  a.     [Lat.  lacert(a)  =  a  lizard  ; 
Eiig.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]    Like  a  lizard  ;  belonging 
to  or  resembling  the  genus  or  order  Lacerta. 

la<je  -worn  an,  5.  [Eng.  lace,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  makes  or  deals  in  lace. 

•l&9he,  a.    [Fr.]    Slow,  sluggish,  lazy. 

"  And  if  be  be  slowe,  aud  astonyed,  aud  lache,  men 
shall  holde  liiiu  lyke  to  an  as»e."—  Chaucer:  Boecius, 
bk.  iv, 

*  lache,  lach  es,  s.    [Fr.  lachesse=  remiss- 
ness  ;   from  Fr.  lache  =  loose,  remiss  ;  from 
Lat.  toxus  =  loose,  slow.)     An  act  of  remiss- 
ness,  negligence,   or  neglect  ;  neglect  to  do 
anything  at  the  due  or  proper  time  ;  inexcus- 
able delay. 

"  It  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  larhrs 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney."—  Macau  lay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

H  Laches  of  entry  :  Neglect  of  an  heir  to 
enter  into  possession. 

l&ch-e  na'-li-  -a,  ».  [Named  after  Wernerus 
de  la  Chenal  o*f  Switzerland,  who  published 
some  medical  and  botanical  tracts  at  Basle.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Asphodelese.  It  consists 
of  pretty  though  diminutive  plants.  About 
thirty-six  species  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Examples  :  Lache- 
naria  p  endula,  L.  luleola,  &c. 


e  sis,  ».    [Qr.  Aax«'*>  (Jacheo)  =  to  ap- 
portion by  lot.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  :  One   of  the  three  Fates 
(q.v.)- 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  120]. 

3.  Zoology: 

1.  A  genus  of  Crotalidse.    Rattlesnakes  or 
Pit-vipers.     Lachesis  mutus,  the  Bushmaster 
of  Surinam,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  has  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  rattle. 

2.  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  molluscs,  genus 
Pleurotoma. 

•lach-es-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laches  ;  -ness.]  Negli- 
gence, remissness,  neglect. 

Ma-chesse',  s.  [Fr.]  [LACHE,  a.]  Remiss- 
ness,  negligence. 

••  The  first  point  of  slonth  I  call 
Lat-'htise,  and  is  the  chief  01  all." 

Oovmr  :  C.  A.,  bk.  IT. 

lach  nan  -thes,  «.  [Gr.  Aaxvq  (lachne)  = 
woolly  hair,  down,  and  avdo?  (anthos)  —  a 
blossom.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Haemadoraceae  (Blood- 
roots).  The  red  colour  found  in  the  roots  of 
Lachiiantlies  tinctoria  is  used  in  America  for 
dyeing. 

*lach'-ryxma-ble,  *  lac'-rym-a-ble,  a. 

[Fr.  lacrymable  ;  from  Lat.  lacrimabUis  ;  from 
lacrima,  lacryma,  —  a  tear.]  Lamentable, 
mournful. 

lacb.  rym  89,  s.  pi.    [Lat]    Tears. 

lacrymaa  Christ!,  s.  A  sweet  wine  of 
pleasant  flavour,  white  or  red,  prepared  from 
the  grapes  of  Mount  Soiuma,  near  Vesuvius. 

lach  -rym-se-form,  a,     [Lat.   lacryma  —  a 
tear,  aud  forma  =-  shape.  ] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  TEAR-SHAPED  (q.v.). 

lach  -rym  al,  lac'-rym-al,  a.  &  «.    [Fr., 
from  Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma  =  a  tear.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Generating  tears  ;  pertaining 
to  tears. 

"  The  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands."—  C/K-yne  .-  PKOotophical  Prtnciplei, 

II.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  glands 
for  secreting  tears. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  as  LACHRYMATORY  (q.v.). 

*  2.  A  tear. 

"  Made  her  laugh  in  the  midst  of  her  lafrymall."— 
Richardton :  Sir  C.  Oranditon,  vi.  »1T. 

lachrymal-bone,  s. 

Aiiat. :  Os  unguis,  the  ungual  bone,  a  thin 
scale  of  bone  placed  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

lachrymal  duct,  s. 

Anat. :  The  tear  duct.  It  opens  from  the 
lacrhymal  gland,  or  sac,  close  to  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  eyelids  in  the  conjunctiva,  aud  ex- 
tends downwards  into  the  nasal  duct. 

Lachrymal-duct  dilator : 

Surg. :  A  probe,  by  means  of  which  the  nor- 
mal calibre  of  the  nasal  duct  is  restored  in 
cases  of  obstruction. 

lachrymal-glands,  s.  pi. 
Anat. :   Glands  of  the  eyes  for  secreting 
tears. 

lachrymal-sinus,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  suborbital  sinus  (q.v.). 

*  lach'-rym-a-ry,     *  lac'-rym-a-rjf,  a. 

[Lat.  lacrimri,  lacryma  —  a  tear.]  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  tears. 

"  What  a  variety  of  shapes  In  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  lachryrnary  vessels." — Additon  :  Italy ;  Rom*. 

*  lach'-r^rm-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma, 
—  a  tear.]    To  weep.    (Blount.) 

*  lach-rym-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  lacrima,  lacry- 
ma =  a  tear.]    The  act  of  weeping  or  shedding 
tears. 

lach'-ryin-a-tor-y^  *.  [Low  Lat.  lachryma- 
torium  ;  from  Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma  =  a  tear  ; 
Fr.  lachrymatoire.]  A  fanciful  term  applied 
to  small  glass  vessels,  in  shape  like  the  ala- 
bastron,  but  with  a  longer  neck,  and  said  to 
be  intended  for  holding  tears  consecrated  to 
the  dead  ;  but  their  real  use  was  to  hold  per- 
fumes or  ointments. 

"  No  lamps,  included  liquors,  lachrymatories,  or 
tear-bottles,  attended  these  rural  urnes,  either  as 
sacred  unto  the  Manes,  or  passionate  expressions  of 
their  surviving  friends."  —  Browne  :  Crne-liurial, 
ch.  ili. 

*  lach-ry  men'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  lacrima,  lac- 
ryma =  a  tear.]    Tearful,  lugubrious. 

"In  lamentable  lachrymental  times." 
A.  Holland.    (Davies  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  81). 

Iach'-rjr-m6se,  a.  [Lat.  lacrima,  lacryma  = 
a  tear;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose.]  Sad,  mournful; 
shedding,  or  appearing  to  shed  tears. 

lach'-ry-mose-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lachrymose ; 
-ly.]  In  a  lachrymose  manner;  sadly,  tear- 
fully. 

lac'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [LACE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fastening  by  a  cord,  thong  or  whang, 
which  passes  through  holes  pre,  ared  in  the 
respective  parts  of  the  object  to  be  fastened. 
The  term  is  applied  to  fastening  up  the  front 
opening  of  some  kinds  of  boots  ;  also  to  the 
fastening  together  of  the  pieces  which  con- 
stitute a  machine  belt. 

2.  A  lace  or  cord  intended  for  fastening. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding :  Securing  the  book  to  the 
sides  by  carrying  the  rijKids  or  slips  through 
perforations  in  the  boards. 

2.  Naiit. :   The  rope  used   to  confine   the 
heads  of  sails  to  their  gaffs  or  yards. 

la-cin  -i  a  (pi.  la-cln'-i-ea),  «.  [Lat.  =  a 
fringe  or  lappet  of  a  dress.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing. :   A  deep  taper-pointed  slash  at 
a  narrow  slender  portion  of  the  edge  of  a 
monophyllous  calyx. 

(2)  PL  :  Segments  of  anything.    Used  espe- 
cially of  the  fringes  on  fringed  corollas. 

2.  Entom, :  The  terminal  joint  of  one  of  the 
maxillae  in  an  insect. 

la  901  -i  ate,  la-cin'-I-at-e'd,  a.  [Lat.  la- 
"cinio=  a  fringe  or  lappet.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Adorned  with  fringes  or 
borders. 


2.  Bot. :  Cut  or  divided  irregularly  into 
very  narrow  segments. 

la-Cln  -I-form,  a.      [Lat.  lacinia  =  a  fring» 
or  border  of  a  dress,  and  forma  =  a  form.] 
Entom. :  Fringe-shaped. 

la  9in  ~I  o  late,  a.     [Dimin.  of  Eng.  {acini- 
ate  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Consisting  of  very  minute  lacinia;. 

la  cin'-u-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  lacinia  =  tv 
fringe  or  border.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  incurved  petals  of  the. 
Umbelliferse. 

lac-is-te'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Xoxit  (lak  is)  =  a  rent, 
a  rending,  and  orrjp.a  (sterna)  =  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lacis- 
temacese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  pepper-like- 
trees  from  tropical  America. 

Ia9   is-te  ma   96-88,  lac-te-t&n'-e'-sa* 

s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.   lacistem(d) ;  Lat.  fern.   pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Lacistemads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogeus,  alliance  Violates.  It  consists  of' 
small  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  flowers,  which  are  hermaphro- 
dite or  by  abortion  unisexual,  in  axillary  cat- 
kins ;  calyx  free,  in  several  narrow  divisions, 
covered  by  a  dilated  bract ;  corolla  wanting  t 
a  fleshy  disc  ;  one  hypogynous  stamen  ;  ovary 
one-celled  ;  ovules  attached  to  two  or  three- 
parietal  placent«e ;  seed  by  abortion,  usually 
one  to  each  valve ;  genera  two  ;  known  specie* 
six.  They  grow  in  low  places  in  woods,  in. 
tropical  America. 

la-cis'-tem-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lacistem(a)f 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Laciste- 
mace<e(q.v.). 

lack  (1),  '  lakke,  Hack-on,  "lacko,  v.fe 
&  i.  [LACK  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  blame. 

"  I  trowe  that  if  eiivie  I  wis 
Knew  the  best  that  is  ... 
Yet  somewhat  laxken  hem  would  she. 

/tomaunt  of  the  Rott. 

2.  To  be  in  need  of,  to  want,  to  need  ;  to  ba- 
destitute  of ;  to  be  deficient  in. 

"  Love  with  charity  and  grace  celestiall 
Lasting  interminable.  lacking  no  goodness." 

Robert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  MS.    ( App.) 

*  3.  To  be  without ;  to  remain  without. 

"  I  cannot,  lack  thee  two  hours."— Shaketp. :  Al  t'ant 
like  It,  iv.  i. 

*  4.  To  feel  the  want  of. 

"  I  shall  be  loved  wlien  I  am  lacked." 

Hhuketp. :  Coriolanui,  Iv.  L 

B.  Intramitive : 

1.  To  be  in  want. 

"The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger."— 
Ptalm  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  be  wanting ;  to  be  deficient. 

"  Peradveuture  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  ftltj 
righteous."— Oeiteti$  xviii.  28. 

l&Ck  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  To  completely  penetrate  ;  to  pass 
clean  through. 

"  We  are  lacking  her  through  and  through  every 
shot." — C.  Kiiiysley  :  Wettward  Ho  I  ch.  xx. 

lack  ( 1), '  lac,  lacke,*laik.- lake,"  lal£, 
'  lakke,  s.  [put.  lak  =  blemish,  stain ;  laken 
=  to  blame  ;  Dan.  lak  •—  fault,  want ;  tofcte  ^ 
to  decline  away  ;  Icel.  lakr  =  defective,  lack- 
ing. Perhaps  connected  with  leak  (q.v.)-3 

*  1.  Blame,  reproach. 

2.  Want,  destitution,  failure ;  the  state  of 
being  without  or  in  need  of  anything. 
•  Frugal,  where  lack,  supplies  with  what  redounds, 
And  here  bestows  what  noxious  there  abounds." 

Brooke :  Unicertal  Beauty,  bk.  L 

*  3.  A  failure  of  duty. 

"  If  I  do  that  lakke, 
Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke." 

Chituver :  C.  T.,  lO.oTSt 

lack-a-day,  inter j.  Alack-a-day;  alas; 
an  exclamation  of  sorrow  or  regret. 

lack  (2),  s.     [LAC  (2).] 

lack-a-dais'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  lackadaisyf 
-col.]'  Affected,  pensive,  or  sentimental. 

lack-a-dais'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lacka- 
daisical; -ly.]  In  a  lackadaisical  manner; 
with  affectation. 

"•I  think  I  am,'  reiterated  the  dead  man  very 
lackadairicatly."—Lyttm  :  Detereux,  bk.  ii..  ch.  iv. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    -ing» 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  Shun,    -tious,  -sions.  -don*  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =•  bel,  d^U. 
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lackadaisy— lactary 


lack-a-dai$   y,  a.  &,  exclam.    [LACK-A-DAY.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   The  same  as  LACKADAISICAL 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  exclam.  :   The  same  as  LACK-A-DAY 
(q.v.). 

*  lack'-alL  *.    [Eng.  lack;  -all.]    One  who  is 
perfectly  destitute. 

*lack'-  beard,  ».  [Eng;  lack,  and  beard.] 
One  who  is  destitute  of  a  beard  ;  a  beardless 
person. 

"  For  my  lord  lackbeard,  he  and  1  shall  meet."  — 
'.      Shaketp.  :  Jtuch  Ado  About  Nothing,  T.  1. 

*  lick   brain,  s.   [Eng.  lack,  and  brain.]    One 
who  is  destitute  of  sense  or  brains  ;  a  stupid 
fellow. 

"What  a  lacktrain  la  this!  Our  plot  is  a*  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid."—  Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  3. 

lack  -er  (1)  *.  [Eng.  lack,  v.  ;  -«r.]  One  who 
lacks  or  is  in  want. 

"  The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all  ; 
Although  the  lackeri  were  terrestrial  cods, 
Yet  will  they  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall." 

Dana:  Wit't  filgrimagt. 

*  lack'-er  (2),  *.    [LACQUER,  s.  ] 

*  lack'-er,  v.t.    [LACQUER,  v.] 

lac  key,  lac  quey  (qu  as  k),  8.     [O.  Fr. 

laquay  ;  Fr.  laquati,  from  an  O.  Fr.  alacay, 
from  Sp.  lacayo  =.  a  lackey  ;  Port,  lacaio  =  a 
lackey  ;  lacaia=  a  woman-servant  in  dramatic 
performances,  from  Arab.  Ivka  =  (as  a.)  worth- 
less, (as  s.)  a  slave.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  An  attending  servant,  a  footman,  a 
menial  attendant. 

"  He  broke  a  cane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  and 
pursued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle."—  Jfacaulay  : 
Sitt.  Eng.,  cb.  zxi. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  servile  follower. 

II.  Entom.  :    The   same   as   LACKEY-MOTH 


lackey  moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Clisiocampa  Neustria,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Lasiocampidse.  The  fore  wings  are 
•either  ochre  -  yellow,  with  two  brown  trans- 
verse stripes,  or  brownish-red  with  transverse 
yellow  ones  ;  the  hind  wings  paler  and  with- 
out stripes.  The  caterpillars  are  striped  with 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  living  together  on  trees 
under  a  web.  The  Ground  Lackey,  a  rarer 
insect,  is  Clisiocampa  castrensis. 

•l&c'-key,  *  lac-quay,  *  lac  quey,  v.t.  & 
i.  [LACKEY,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  follow  like  a  servant  ;  to 
follow  servilely. 

"  Lord  of  the  Seasons  I    They  In  courtly  pomp 
Lacquay  thy  presence." 

Grainger  :  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  HI. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  act  as  a  lackey  or  servant  ; 
to  run  like  a  footman  beside;  to  follow  ser-' 
Vilely. 

"  Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 
The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  side." 

Sandyt.    (Todd.) 

*  lack  land,  a.    [Eng.  lack,  and  land.]    Hav- 
ing no  property  or  estates. 

*  lack  -lat-In,  s.    [Eng.  lack,  and  latin.]   One 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  an  unedu- 
cated or  illiterate  person. 

*  lack'-lin-en,  a.       [Eng.  lack,  and  linen.] 
Having  no  shirt  ;  destitute  of  a  shirt. 

"  You  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lacktinen  mate  ; 
away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away."—  Sutketp.  :  1  Henry 
IV.,  ii.  4. 

*  lick'  love,  *.     [Eng.  lack,  and  love.]    One 
who    is    indifferent    or    insensible    to    love. 
(Shaktsp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2.) 

*  lack'-lus  tre  (tare  as  ter),  o.  &  «.    [Eng. 
lack,  and  lustre.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Wanting  brightness  or  lustre. 

"  Behold  through  each  lacklutlre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  ami  of  Wit." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  9. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  want  of  lustre  ;  that  which 
wants  lustre  or  brightness. 

*lack'-st8ck,  s.  [Eng.  lack,  and  stock.]  A 
man  without  money  invested  in  the  funds,  &c. 
(Southey.) 

•lack  thought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng. 
lack,  ami  thought.]  Vacant,  foolish.  (Southey.) 

lac  -mus,  s.    [LITMUS.] 

La  con  l  an,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  Laconia  =  Lace- 
daemon  or  Sparta.] 


A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia,  or 
Laceduemon  ;  characteristic  of  a  Spartan. 

B.  As  subst. :   An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Laced  seinon. 

la-con'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Laconicus  =  Laconian, 
from  Gr.  Aaxwvtxof  (I-akonikos)  =  Laconian, 
from  Adieu?  (Lakvn)  =  a  Laconian  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Lacedeemon  or  Sparta,  a  race  pro- 
verbial for  their  brief  and  pithy  style  of 
speaking  ;  Fr.  laconique;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laconico.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  Resembling  the  Spartans  in  severity  or 
harshness  ;  harsh,  severe,  stern. 

"  His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod  ; 
all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well." — tip. 
Hall,  dec.  1,  ep.  5. 

IL  Fig. :  Brief,  sententious,  pithy,  concise, 
short;  exposing  much  in  few  words. 
"  You  that  were  once  so  economic. 
Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic." 

Denham:  Dialogue. 
*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Conciseness  or  pithiness  of  speech  ;  la- 
couicism. 

2.  A  brief,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying  or 
sentence  ;  a  laconicism. 

t  la  con -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  laconic;  -ic.)  The 
same  as  LACONIC  (q.v.). 

la-con'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  laconical ;  -ly. 
In  a  laconic  manner ;  briefly,  pithily,  senteii- 
tiously. 

"Alexander  Neqoam  .  .  .  after  he  had  signified  his 
desire,  wrote  to  the  abbot  laconically."— Camden : 
Xemainet;  Attutiont. 

lac'  on  ism,  la-con'-i-cism,  s.  [Fr.  lac- 
onisme,  from  Lat.  laconismus,  from  Laconia  =• 
Sparta.] 

1.  A  concise,  pithy,  or  sententious  style. 

"And  I  grow  laconic,  even  beyond  laconicitm."— 
Pope :  To  &oifl.  Aug.  17,  1736. 

2.  A  laconic,  pithy,  or  sententious  saying 
or  expression. 

"The  band  of  providence  writes  often  by  abbrevia- 
tures, hieroglyphics,  or  short  ch.-irncters,  which,  like 
the  laconitm  on  the  wall  indited  them."— Browne  : 
Christian  Moralt,  pt  L,  i  25. 

la  con  -I  cum,  s.    [Lat] 

Class.  Antiq. :  Among  the  ancients,  the 
semicircular  end  of  a  bath ;  a  circular  stove, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  sudatories,  or 
sweating-rooms  of  a  bath.  The  use  of  the  dry 
bath  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

*lac'-6n 

TL  ____ 

severity  of  me  aim  u 

conic  mode  of  speech 

lac'-quer  (qu  as  k),  lac'-ker,  ».  [Fr. 
lacre,  from  Port,  lacre  —  sealing-wax,  from 
laca  =  gum-lac,  from  Pers.  lak,  Ink  =  lac, 
from  Sansc.  Idkshd  =  lac.]  [LAC  (1).  1  Pri- 
marily, a  varnish  colnposed  of  shellac  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  coloured  by  means  of 
gamboge,  saffron,  annato,  and  various  other 
colouring  matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood,  to 
papier-mache,  and  to  metals  to  protect  them 
from  rust  and  improve  their  colour.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  compositions  contain- 
ing none  of  the  above  ingredients,  they  being 
replaced  by  turpentine,  resin,  &c.  Besides 
the  colouring  matters  above  referred  to,  tur- 
meric, dragon's  blood,  gum  sandarach,  and 
red  saunders  are  frequently  employed  in  red 
and  gold-coloured  lacquers,  the  articles  and 
their  relative  proportions  being  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  tint  desired. 

"The  workhouses  where  the  lacker  is  laid  on,  are 
accounted  very  unwnolesome."— Dampier :  Voyage* 
(an.  1638). 

lao'-quer  (qu  as  k),  lac  ker,  v.t.  [LAC- 
QUF.R,  s.]  To  coat  or  cover  with  lacquer  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  from  decay  or  rust, 
or  to  improve  the  colour. 

"  What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  staro  1 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair." 
Pope :  Imitation  of  Borace,  Ep.  1. 

lac  -quered  (qu  as  k),.  lac'-kered,  a. 

[Eng.  lacquer ;  -ed.]    Coated  or  covered  with 

lacquer ;  varnished. 

"  Or  oblong  buckle,  on  the  Inclcnrrd  shoe. 
With  polished  lustre,  bending  elegant 
In  shapely  rim."  Jago :  Edge  Hill.  bk.  i  i  i. 

lacquered-ware,  ».  Goods  varnished 
or  coated  with  lacquer. 


lac'-quer-er  (qu  as  k),  lac'-ker  er,  «. 

[Eng.  lacquer,  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who  varnishes  or 
coats  wares  with  lacquer. 

lac-ri  mo'-so,  adv.    [It.] 

Mus.  :  Mournfully,  sadly,  with  feeling. 

la  crosse',  ».  [Fr.]  A  Canadian  game,  now 
a  favorite  in  this  country,  in  which  th» 
players  endeavor  to  carry  or  throw  the  ball 
to  their  opponents'  goal  on  a  peculiar  bat 
(crosse),  consisting  of  a  long  staff,  covered  at 
the  end,  and  having  network  reaching  about 
half-way,  becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches 
the  hand. 

*  lac'-rym-a  ble,  a.    [LACHRYMABLE.] 

*  lac'-rym-al,  a.    [LACHRYMAL.] 

*  lac'-rym-a-tor-y,  ».    [LACHRYMATOET.] 

*  lac'-ry-ma-ry,  a.    [LACHRYMARY.] 

*  lao'-rym-ose,  a.    [LACHRYMOSE.] 
•lacs,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  lace  (q.v.). 

lacs-d'  amour,  s. 

Her.  :  A  cord  of  running  knots  surrounding 
the  arms  of  widows  and  unmarried  women. 

*lac'-tage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  lait- 
age,  from  Lat.  lac;  Fr.  lait  =  milk.]  Milk 
and  the  products  of  milk,  as  cream,  butter, 
&c.  ;  the  produce  of  animals  which  produce 
milk. 

"  It  Is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacri- 
ficed of  his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  hi* 
shearing;  and  milk,  or  rather  cream,  a  part  of  hit) 
lactage.—ahuck/ord  :  On  the  Creation,  i.  79. 


lact-al-bu-men,  «. 

albumen.]    [CASEIN.] 


[Eng.   lact(ic),   and 


lac  ta-me  thane,  s,  [Eng.  lact(ic);  am- 
(mania),  and  ethane.] 

C2HS       )  Q 

Chem.  :  CBHUNO2  =  (C3H4Oy  j         Ethyl- 

^2       f  N' 

lactamide.  Obtained  by  treating  diethylio 
lactate  with  aqueous  ammonia,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  and  afterwards 
expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  and  water 
by  evaporation  in  the  water  bath.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  broad  brilliant  plates,  which  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  68°  to  a  colour- 
less liquid,  and  boils  at  219°,  distilling  with- 
out alteration.  By  boiling  with  caustic  pot- 
ash, it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  ethyl- 
lactate  of  potassium. 

lac  -tarn  '-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lact(ic);  amjmonia), 
and  suit',  -ic.] 

lactamic-acid,  s.    [ALANINE.] 

lac  -ta-mide,  s.    [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  amide.) 

Chem.  :  C3H7NO2  =  CH3-CH(OH)-CO-NHa. 
This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  ala- 
nine  or  lactamic-acid,  can  be  produced  from 
all  the  ethereal  salts  of  lactic-acid,  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous 
solution.  It  crystallizes  in  small  colourless, 
leafy  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  74°.  When 
heated  with  water  it  yields  ammonic  lactate  : 
boiled  with  alkalis,  alkaline  lactates,  and  free 
ammonia  are  formed. 

*  lact'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  lactans,  pr.  par.  of  lacto 

=  to  suckle  ;  lac  (genit.  lactis)  —  milk.]  Giv- 
ing suck  ;  suckling. 

lac  tar  ene,  lac  tar-ine,  s.  [Lat.  lac  — 
milk.*]  A  preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk, 
used  by  calico  printers. 

*lac-tar'-I  um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  dairy-house  ;  a 
lactary  (q.v.). 

lac-tar  i  iis,  s.  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to  milk, 
milky  ;  from  lac  =  milk.] 

Sot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Gill-bearing  Fungi, 
having  a  milky  juice  on  the  distinct  tubes. 
Most  of  the  species  are  dangerous,  but  Lacfa- 
rius  de.liciosus,  L.  volemus,  etc.,  are  edible. 
(Berkeley.) 

*  lac'-tar-jjf,  o-  &  ».    [Lat.  lactarius,  from  toe 
=  milk"  ;  Fr.  lactaire  ;  Sp.  lactario.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Full  of  milk,  or  of  a  juice 
resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"From  lactarn,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a 
white  and  lacteoua  Juice  dispersed  through  every  pa;  t, 
there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
frrouri,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  dairy-house. 


.fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
,  or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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lac    tate,  s.    [Eng.  lactic);  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 

lac-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat  lactatum,  sup.  of  Incto 
=  to  suckle  ;  lac  —  milk  ;  Fr.  lactation.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  time  of  giving 
milk  or  suckling. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  organic  function  which 
Consists  in  the  secretion  andexcretiou  of  milk. 

IftC'-te'-al,  a.  &  «.  [Lat  lacteus,  from  lac  = 
milk.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
milk ;  milky. 

2.  Conveying  milk,  or  chyle  of  the  colour 
of  milk. 

"  After  it  bath  been  strained  through  thoee  various 
colanders,  the  lacteal  veins."— Derhaun  :  Phynco-Theo- 
logy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  lx..  

B.  .-Is  substantive : 
Anat. :  [LACTEALS]. 

* lac'-tS-al-ljf,   adv.      [Eng.    lacteal;    -ly.] 
After  tfie  manner  of  milk  ;  railkily. 

l&c'-te-als,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lacteus  =  milky,  from 
lac=  milk  ;  the  lacteals  being  at  most  times 
filled  with  a  milky  fluid  called  chyle.] 

Anat. :  The  lacteals  received  the  name  of 
vasa  lactea  in  1622  from  Asellius,  their  dis- 
coverer. From  the  specific  word  lactea, 
given  to  distinguish  vessels  of  this  class  came 
the  word  lacteal.  The  lacteals  and  lymphatics 
properly  constitute  one  system  of  vessels 
which  convey  a  fluid  or  fluids  from  various 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  veins  near  their 
terminations  in  the  heart.  The  fluid  which 
these  vessels  convey  is  milky  after  a  full 
meal,  and  called  chyle,  though,  during  inter- 
vals of  fasting,  it  is  a  yellowish  lymph,  as  in 
the  lymphatics.  (Todd  <£  Bowman:  Phys. 
Anat.  (185t>),  ii.  269-289).  The  lacteal  vessels 
commence  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines, 
and  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesentery, 
and  after  leaving  the  mesenteric  glands,  dis- 
charge their  contents  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  body  into  the  receptacvlum  chyli,  in 
front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

lac  -te  an,  a.    [Lat.  lacteus,  from  lac  =  milk.] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"  This  laclean  whiteness  arise t h  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven." 
—Maxim  :  Attron.  Card*,  p.  13. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  lacteal. 

iic'-te-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  lacteus,  from  lac  = 
milk  ;  Sp.  lacteo;  Ital.  latteo.] 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  milky. 

"  Plants  which  have  a  white  and  lactemti  Juice  dis- 
persed through  every  part."— Brown* :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bit.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  lacteal. 

"The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
laaeoui  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle." — 
Bentley. 

•lac'-te"-OUS-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  lacteous;  -ly.]  In 
a  lacteous  manner;  in  a  manner  resembling 
milk  ;  lacteally. 

*  lac-tea' -56090,  *.  [Lat.  lactescens,  pr.  par. 
of  lactesco  =  to  become  milk  or  milky,  from 
lacteo  =  to  be  milky,  from  tac=milk.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lactescent;  milki- 
ness  ;  a  milky  colour  or  appearance. 

"  This  lactactnce  does -commonly  ensue  when  wine, 
being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  vegetable 
concretions,  that  abound  with  sulphureous  corpus- 
cles, fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  solution." 
—Boyle  :  Work*.  1.  219. 

lac-tes'-5ent,  a.    [LACTESCENCE.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language, : 

1.  Becoming  milk  ;  having  a  milky  appear- 
ance or  consistence. 

2.  Containing   or   abounding   in   8   thick, 
milk-coloured  juice. 

"  Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  Increscent  plants, 
ai  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome 
Juice."— Arbuthnot:  <tn  Aliment*.  (Pref.) 

IL  Bot. :  Yielding  milky  juice. 

1&C  tethjT-a  nude,  s.  [Eng. lactic);  ethyl, 
and  amide.] 

H      }o. 

Chem. :  C8HUN02  =  (C3H4O)"  j       Isomeric 

C2H5H    fN> 

with  lactamethane,  obtained  as  a  crystal- 
line mass  by  the  action  of  ethylamine  on 
lactide.  It  melts  at  48°,  and  distils  without 
alteration  at  260°.  Alkalis  decompose  it  into 
ethylamine  and  alkaline  lactate. 


lac'-tic,  a.  [Lat.  lac,  genit.  facets)  =  milk  ; 
-tc.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  sour 
milk. 

lactic  acid, «. 

Chem. :  CSH6O3  =  CH3-CH-(OH)-CO'OH.  A 
monobasic,  diatomic  acid,  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  sour  milk,  aud  first  recognised  as 
a  distinct  acid  by  Berzelius.  It  occurs  in 
small  quantity  in  the  animal  organism,  espe- 
cially in  the  gastric  juice,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  formed  iu  the  fermentation 
of  some  sugars.  It  is  readily  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  old  cheese,  mixed  with 
sour  milk,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  temperature  of  40° 
to  45 1  .  It  may  also  be  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  mixing  ethylidene  oxide  or  acetic 
aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treating 
the  resulting  product  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide  first  formed 
being  converted  into  lactic  acid  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  a  colourless,  in- 
odorous liquid  of  syrupy  consistence,  pos- 
sessing an  intensely  spur  taste.  It  is  soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1  "215 
at  20°,  and  it  does  not  solidify  even  at  -24'. 
When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  whilst  hydrocyanic  acid 
reduces  it  to  propionic  acid.  Lactic  acid 
forms  salts  by  the  replacement  of  hydrpxylic 
hydrogen  by  metals.  The  neutral  alkali  salts 
are  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Sodic  lactate,  CHS-CH(OH)CO-ON»,  crystal- 
lizes in  fine,  hair-like  crystals.  Calcic  lactate, 
(CH3'CH(OH)CO-O)2Ca-5H2O,  crystallizes  in 
small,  thin  needles,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Zincic  lactate,  C6H10ZnO6,3HsO, 
is  the  most  characteristic  salt  of  lactic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  monoclinic  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

lactic-anhydride,    «.      [LACTYL-LAC- 

TATE.] 

lactic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Lactic  acid  is  capable  of  forming 
three  different  ethers  containing  the  same 
monatomic  alcohol-radical — viz.,  ethylic  lac- 
tate, monethylic  lactate,  and  diethylic  lactate, 
the  first  two  being  isomeric.  Ethylic  lactate, 
CHs-CH^OHyCO'O'CjHg,  is  formed  by  heating 
to  170°,  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
peculiar  odour,  and  boils  at  186°.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  propor- 
tions, but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  the 
crystalline  form.  Monethylic  lactate  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  150°.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Diethylic  lac- 
tate, CyHuOs,  produced  by  the  action  of 
ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloropropionate  of 
ethyl,  is  a  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  an 
agreeable  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  166°'5, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-9203  at  0°. 

lactic-ferment,  *. 

Chem. :  A  minute  organism  which,  under 
the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
elliptical  cells,  generally  detached,  but  some- 
times occurring  in  chains  of  two  or  three.  It 
is  developed  in  milk,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
milk  becoming  sour,  the  sugar  of  thn  milk 
changing  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  also  developed 
when  cheese  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°. 

lactic-fermentation,  «. 

Chem. :  [FERMENTATION]. 

lac' -tide,  s.    [Eng.  lact(ic),  and  (anhydride.] 

Chem. :  CgHgO^.  The  second  ethereal  anyh- 
dride  of  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating 
lactic  acid  or  Inctyl  lactate  for  a  long  time  at 
a  temperature  of  150°  in  a  retort  through 
which  a  stream  of  air  is  drawn.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  rhombic  tables  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
124'5°,  and  distils  unchanged  at  255°.  Ammo- 
nia converts  it  into  lactamide. 

lac  tld   1C,  a.    [Eng.  lactide);  -tc.] 

lactidio-acid,  dilacttc-acid,  *.  [LAC- 
TV  L-  LACTATE.] 

*  lac-tjf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat  loc  (genit  lactis)  •=. 
milk,  and/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  carry  ; 
Fr.  lactijere;  Sp.  lactijero ;  Ital.  latttfero.] 


1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  a  milk- 
like  juice. 

2.  Producing  a  milky  or   thick  white-co- 
loured juice,  as  a  plant. 

"He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules. 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  *ach> 
whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  lactiferout  duct" 
—Ban  •'  On  the  Creation. 

•  lac-tlf-ic,  *  lac  tif  ic  al,  a.     [Lat.  lap 

(genit.  lactis)  =  milk,  and  jacio  =  to  make.] 
Producing,  yielding,  or  causing  milk. 

»  lac  -tl-fuge,  *.  [Lat  lac  (genit.)  =  milk, 
and  fugo  =  to  put  to  flight,  to  drive  out]  A 
medicine  which  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
milk  in  the  breast 

lac  -ti-mide,  ».    [Eng.  lad(ic),  and  imide.] 

CH8-CH 

Chem.  :  \     >NH.  Lactoxylimide.  Ob- 

COT 

tained  by  heating  alanine  in  ft  stream  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  275*.  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

lac  -tine,  lac  tin,  *.  [Eng.  lactic);  -int, 
-in.]  [MILK-SCOAR.] 

lac  -to-,  prtf.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  =  milk.) 
A  prefix  denoting  the  presence  of  or  connec- 
tion with  milk. 

lacto-butyrometer,  *.  An  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  buttery  mat- 
ter in  a  particular  sample  of  milk. 

lacto^densimeter,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  density  of  milk,  in  order  to 
discover  if  it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 

lacto-glucose,  «. 

Chem.  :  According  to  Fudakowski,  a  constit- 
uent of  milk  sugar. 

lacto-phosphates,  ».  pi. 
Chem.  :  The  pharmaceutical  name  for  •  mix 
tare  of  lactic  acid  and  calcium  phosphate. 

lacto  protein.  «. 

Chem.  :  An  albuminous  substance  said  to 
exist  in  milk. 

Iac-t6m'-e-ter,  «.  [Lat.  lac  (genit.  lactis)  = 
milk,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  Called  also  a 
galactometer.  A  species  of  hydrometer,  gradu- 
ated to  show  the  comparative  specific  gravity 
and  consequent  value  of  different  samples  of 
milk.  The  instrument  is  a  good  evidence  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  milk,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  a  probable,  but  not  positive,  evi- 
dence of  quality.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  per-cent.  glass,  which  measures  the  per 
cent  of  cream  that  rises,  it  is  nearly  a  posi- 
tive indicator  of  pure  and  watered  milk.  One 
form  of  the  lactometer  for  ascertaining  tha 
amount  of  cream  in  milk  consists  of  a  tuba 
with  a  funnel  mouth  for  convenience  in 
charging  it,  and  having  the  upper  portion, 
graduated.  The  tube  is  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and,  being  filled,  the  cream  is  allowed  to  rise, 
when  its  richness  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  graduated  spaces  occupied  by  the  cream. 


lac'-tone,  s.    [Eng.  lact(ic), 

Chem.:  CjHgOj.  Produced,  together  with 
lactide,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 
It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  boiling  at  92°. 

lac-tdn'-  iff,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  lacton(e);  -ic.} 
Chem.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  lactone. 
lactonic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CoH^OHfoCO'OH.  A  monobasic* 
acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  arabin  and 
milk  sugar.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  100°.  It  takes  up  two  equi- 
valents of  metal  from  basic  hydrates,  but  only 
one  from  carbonates. 

*  lac'-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  lac  (genit  lactts)  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -on/.]  Lactiferous  ;  lactary. 

lac-to-scope,  «.  [Lat  lac  (genit  lactis)  = 
milk,  and  Gr.  tneovita  (skoped)  =  to  s«e,  to 
observe.]  An  instrument,  invented  by  Donna 
of  Paris,  for  assisting  in  determining  the  qua- 
lity of  milk  by  ascertaining  its  relative  opacity. 

lac  -tose,  s.    [Eng.  lactic),  and  (glucose.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^Og.  A  sugar,  isomeric  with 
dextrose,  formed  from  milk  sugar  by  treat- 
ment with  ferments  or  dilute  acids.  It  cry- 
stallizes in  leafy  and  warty  crystals,  solubla 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 


boll,  boy:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhua.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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lactoxyl— ladamim 


and  crystallizing  more  readily  than  ordinary 
glucose.  It  has  a  greater  dextro-rotary  power 
than  dextrose,  and  reduces  alkaline  cupric 
salts  to  cuprous  oxide.  It  resembles  dextrose 
in  most  of  its  reactions,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  giving  no  compound  with  sodic 
•chloride,  and  by  yielding  lactonic  aud  tnucic 
acids  instead  of  saccharic  acid  when  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid.  Lactose  is  the  first  aldehyde 
of  dulcite. 

lac  tox'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  lactic),  and  oa(al)yl.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lactoxyl  urea,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H6N2O2'2H20.  Lactyl  urea.  A 
compound,  isomeric  with  methyl  hydanto'in, 
prepared  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  aide- 
Hyde  ammonia,  potassic  cyanide,  and  potassic 
pseudo-cyanate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
extracting  the  brown  product  with  ether  alco- 
hol. It  forms  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which,  when  anhydrous,  melt  at  145°. 

lac  tox  yl  -i-mide,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  lactoxyl, 
and  imule.]  [LACTIMIDE.] 

lac  tu'-ca,  s:  [Lat.,  from  lac  =  milk,  referring 
to  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  when  cut 

Bot.  :  Lettuce,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Lactuceae.  The  involucre  is  imbricated,  cylin- 
drical, few-flowered,  its  scales  with  a  mem- 
branous margin.  Florets  all  ligulate,  pappus 
pilose,  filiform  ;  achenes  much  compressed, 
•with  a  long  beak.  About  fifty  species  are 
known.  Found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  in  South  Africa. 
L.  lath'H,  or  L.  Scariola  var.  tativa,  the  Garden 
Xettuce,  ig  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  but  is  not  now  known  in  a 
•wild  state  anywhere,  having  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  as  an  esculent  or  a 
Bjiliul.  The  seeds  yield  a  clear,  transparent 
«weet  oil.  It  yields  the  narcotic  drug,  lactu- 
carium,  the  best  of  which,  however,  comes 
from  L.  altissima.  The  extract  of  L.  virosa, 
the  strong-scented  lettuce,  is  a  mild  sedative, 
anodyne,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  useful  in 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  asthma,  rheumatism, 
spermatorrhoea,  and  dropsy.  L.  Scariola  and 
L.  sylvestris  yield  a  drug  like  opium.  In  Goa, 
L.  remot  ijinra  is  called  taraxaco,  and  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  taraxacum. 

lac  tu  car'-I-um,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 

lactu'ca  =  a  lettuce.] 

Chem.  :  The  brown  viscid  juice  of  the  com- 
mon garden  lettuce,  obtained  by  incision  from 
the  leaves  and  flowering  stems,  and  dried  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances, 
including  lactucone,  lactucin,  lactucic  acid, 
mannite,  albumin,  <fec.  Lactucarium  is  hyp- 
notic, antispasmodic,  and  sedative,  and  has 
l>een  recommended  in  cases  in  which  opium  is 
inadmissible.  It  has  been  administered  with 
advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism,  diarrhoea, 
and  asthma,  ia  doses  of  two  to  five  grains. 

lac-tu'-ce-»,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  lactuc(a)  ;  fern.  adj. 
Buff,  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
.  liflorae. 

lac-tu'-cfc,  a.  [Lat  lactuc(a)  =  lettuce  ;  En^. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
plants  of  the  genus  Lactuca, 

lactucic-ac  id,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  by  triturating 
lactucarium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extracting  by  means  of  alcohol  of  84  per 
cent.  It  is  a  light  yellow,  crystalline  mass, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  coloured  wine-red  by  alkalis,  and  it 
reduces  alkaline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide. 

lac-tu'-sin,  s.  [Lat.  lactuc(a);  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Chem.  :  C^HygOg.  The  active  principle  of 
lactucarium,  found  in  the  juice  of  several 
species  of  lettuce.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  Its  solutions 
are  not  precipitated  by  any  reagent. 

lac  -tu  -cone,  *.    (Lat.  1actuc(a);  Eng.  suff. 


Chem.  :  C^HgeOs.  A  colourless,  insipid, 
Bnbstance,  extracted  from  lactucarium  by 
boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  mammil- 
lated  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed 
and  volatile.  It  melts  at  150°,  and,  on  being 
distilled,  yields  acetic  acid  in  large  quantity. 


lac-tU-CO-plC'-rin,  s.  [Eng.  lactuc(in)  ;  o 
connective,  and  picrin.] 

Chem.:  An  uncrystallizable  substance,  which 
remains  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  lactuciu  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer's 
process,  after  the  greater  part  of  that  sub- 
stance has  been  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead.  When  freed  from  admixed  lactucin 
and  lactucone  by  ether,  it  forms  a  brown, 
amorphous,  very  bitter  mass,  having  a  faint 
acid  reaction  ;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  contains  52'6  per  cent,  carbon,  6-8hydrogen, 
and  36'6  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
formula  C^HsaOio,  and  is  therefore  produced 
from  lactuciu  by  assumption  of  water  and 
oxygen.  (Watte:  Diet.  Chem.,  Hi.  465.) 

lac-tu'-men,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  lac  =  milk, 
with  reference  to  the  white  colour  of  the 
pustules.] 

Path.  :  The  milk-scab  which  affects  children 
at  the  breast 

lac-tu-ram  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  lact(yl);  ur(ea); 
am(monia);  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

lacturamic-acid,  s. 

CH3-CH'NH-CO-NH2. 
Om.:C4H8N203  = 


A  monobasic  acid,  homologous  with  hydantoic 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  alanine  salts  with 
potassic  isocyanate,  or  by  heating  lactyl  urea 
with  basic  hydrate  and  decomposing  the  re- 
sulting baric  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  which 
melt  at  155°.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  splits  up  into  alanine  hydrochloride, 
ammonic  chloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  yields  crystalline  salts. 

lac'-tyi,  ».    [Eng.  lactic),  and  (alfyyl.]  (See  the 
compounds.) 

lactyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C3H4OC12  =  C3H4C1O'C1.  Chloride 
of  chloropropionyl.  A  colourless  liquid,  ob- 
tained, together  with  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  well-dried  calcium 
lactate  with  twice  its  weight  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  di- 
rect combination  of  ethylene  and  oxychloride 
o/  carbon.  It  boils  at  150°,  but  is  partially 
decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  Water 
gradually  dissolves  it,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  chloropropionic  acids.  With  absolute 
alcohol  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  chloro- 
propionate  of  ethyl  being  produced. 

lac  tyl  guanidine,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H9N3O2.  Alacreatine.  A  crys- 
talline compound,  isomeric  with  creatine, 
formed  from  alanine  and  cyanamide.  It  re- 
quires twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  at  15° 
for  solution,  and  resembles  glycocyamine  and 
creatine  in  its  reactions. 

lactyl  lactate,  s. 

Chem.  :  C6H10O(j.  The  first  ethereal  anhy- 
dride of  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  lactic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  104°.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphhous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  On  boiling  with 
water,  it  is  re-converted  into  lactic  acid. 

la    cu'-na  (pi.  la-cu'-nee),  *.     [Lat.=  a 
hollow,  a  "depression.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMnguage  : 

1.  A  small  opening  ;  a  small  pit  or  depres- 
sion. 

2.  A  small  blank  space  ;  a  gap,  a  hiatus. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Anatomy  (PI.): 

(1)  Human  :  Open   spaces,  prolonged  into 
canaliculi  or  delicate  tubes   finer  than  the 
smallest  capillary  vessels,  occurring  in  bone. 
The  lacunae  have  an  average  length  of  TJjg 
of  an  inch,  and  are  about  half  as  wide  and 
a  third  as  thick.     They  contain   a   minute 
granular  substance  found  by  Prof.  Goodsir  to 
be  a  germinal  spot  or  nutritive  centre. 

(2)  Comp.  :  Spaces  left  among  the  tissues  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  serving  in 
place  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of   the 
fluids  of  the  body.   (Darwin:  Origin  of  Species, 
Gloss.) 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.  :  Link's  name  for  an  air-cell  in  a 
plant. 


(2)  PI. :  Small  hollows  or  pits  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  thallus  in  a  lichen. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidae.  Sixteen 
recent  species  are  known  and  one  fossil,  the 
former  from  Norway,  Britain,  Spain,  &c.,  tho 
latter  from  the  Scottish  glacial  beds. 

la-cu'-nal,  a.    [Eng.    lacun(a);  -al]    Per- 
taming  to  "or  containing  lacunae. 

la-cu'-nar,  s.  <fc  a.    [Lat.,  from  Zacnna(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Architecture  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  panels  in  a  ceiling, 
which  are  produced  by  a  series  of  sunken  com- 
partments, originating  in  the  rafters  which 
supported  an  upper  story,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  eye,  leaving  sunk  spaces  (lacunae)  be- 
tween the  intersections  as  they  crossed  each 
other,  and  which  were  afterwards  retained  as 
a  means  of  breaking  the  unsightly  flatness  of 
a  ceiling.    The  edges  of  these  panels  were  de- 
corated with  carved  and  gilt  ornaments,  and 
the  centres  filled  in  with  decorative  painting. 

2.  The  ceiling   or   under   surface   of  tlie 
member  of  an  order,  of  the  corona  of  a  cor- 
nice, or  of  the  part  of  the  architrave  between 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  generally  any 
ceiling  having  sunk  or  hollowed  compartments 
without  spaces  or  bands  between  the  panels  ; 
a  laquear  having  bands  between  the  panels. 
(Gwilt.) 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  to  or  containing 
lacunae  or  lacunars  ;  having  open  spaces  at 
intervals. 

lac-u-nar'-I-a,  ».  pi.    [LACTJNAR,  ».] 
*  la-cune',  *.    [LACUNA.]    A  gap. 

"  There  is  a  lacune  or  gap  which  is  to  be  filled  npi" 
—North  :  Examen,  p.  14». 

lac    u-nette',    s.     [Fr.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
lacuna  =  a  ditch,  a  gap.] 
Fort.  :  A  small  fosse  or  ditch. 

la -cu'- nose,  a.     [Lat.  lacunosus  =  full  of 
"holes.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depressions! 
as  Helvellia  crispa. 

la-cu  no-so-,  pref.    [LACUNOSB.] 
lacunoso  rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  broad,  deep,  irregular  wrinkles, 
like  the  shell  of  the  walnut  or  the  stone  of  the 
peach. 

la   cu    nous,   la   cu    nose,  a.     [Lat.  la- 

'cunosus,  from  lacuna  =  a  ditch,  a  gap.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  by  or  having  pits 

or  depressions  ;  furrowed,  pitted. 
2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  little  pits  or  depres* 

sions,  as,  Helvellia  crispa. 

la  cus  tral,  la  cus'  trine,  a.    [Lat.  lacut 
=  a  lake.]"  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lake. 

lacustrine  deposits,  sedimentary- 
deposits,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Strata  deposited  in  existing  lakes  or 
in  those  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  now 
become  dry  land. 

lacustrine-dwellings,  s.  pi.    [LAKE- 

DWELLINGS.] 

lad,  *  ladde,  «.  [WeL  llawd  =  a  youth  ;  Ir. 
lath  —  a  youth,  a  champion  (from  luth  = 
nimble,  active);  cf.  Gael,  la idir  =  strong; 
luth  =  strength ;  Goth.  Itiutlis,  in  the  com- 
pound juggci-lauths  =  a  lad.] 
1.  A  youth,  a  young  man,  a  stripling. 


2.  A  fellow,  a  companion,  a  mate.    (Used 
familiarly.) 

3.  A  male  sweetheart    (Scotch.) 

*  lad,  *  ladde,  pret.  of  v.    [LEAD,  v.] 

*  lad' -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  lad;  -age.} 
Boyhood. 

".My  facia  ye  fair  and  good."     Sylretttr  :  1'ocation,  110. 

lad  a  num,  lab  -da  num,  .;.  [Lat  luda- 
nuni,  ledanum ;  Gr.  \ri&a.vov  (ledanori)=  a  resin- 
ous juice  obtained  from  a  plant  called  in  Latin, 
lada,  leda,  or  ledon,  and  in  Gr.  \rjSov  (lidon). 
It  is  Cistiis  crtticus  [Def.]  The  gum  is  in  Per- 
sian Iddan  or  laden.] 

Chem.  :  CooHsoOs ;  Labdanum.  An  odorous, 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes  in  drops 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Cistvs  creticui, 


1&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sen ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


ladder— lady 


Ladanum  in  sticks  is  prepared  in  Portugal 
Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  by  boiling  th 
leaves  and  branches  of  Cystus  ladaniferus. 


ladanum  bush,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  ladanum-bearing  cistus. 

2.  Spec.  :  (1)  Cistus  ladaniferus,  called  also 
Gum-cistus.     It  has  white  flowers  and  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    (2)  Cistus  cre- 
ticus,  which  grows  in  Candia  and  the  Levant. 
It  has  purple  flowers.    (3)  Cistus  Ledon.    It 
is  from  France,  and  has  white  flowers. 

lad'  der,  *  lad-dre,  s.  [A.8.  hlceder;  cogn- 
with  Out.  ladder  =  a  ladder,  the  rack  or  rails 
of  a  cart ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kleitra ;  Ger.  letter  —  a 
ladder ;  prob.  connected  with  Lat.  clathri  = 
bars,  trellis  ;  Gr.  KA<r!0po>>,  KA>j0po»>  (kleithron, 
JUethron)  —  a  bar,  a  bolt.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  frame,  usually  movable,  having  a  series 
of  steps  attached  to  side-bars  or  ropes.    The 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  purposes, 
position,  or  by  some  feature  of  construction. 
A  ladder  differs  from  a  flight  of  stairs  in  that 
the  latter  has  treads  and  risers,  being  thus 
boxed  in  below.    The  ladder  has  merely  steps. 
There  are  numerous  kinds  of  ladders,  varying 
in  form  or  construction,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

-Foure  of  his  old  foos  ban  it  espied,  and  setten 
laddrrs  to  the  walles  of  his  hou»."— Chauctr :  Tale  of 
Jfelioeut. 

(2)  A  notched  cleat  or  stick  in  a  bookcase, 
lor  supporting  shelves. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  means  by  which  one  ascends ; 
any  means  of  rising  to  eminence. 


IL  Naut. :  The  accommodation-ladder  is 
slung  at  the  gangway.  The  forecastle  and 
liold  ladders  are  at  these  respective  places. 
The  Jacob' s-ladder  abaft  the  top-gallant  masts, 
where  there  are  no  ratlines  at  the  shrouds. 
The  quarter  and  story  ladders  are  for  reach- 
ing or  leaving  the  boats  moored  astern. 

ladder-carriage,  s.  A  kind  of  carriage 
for  conveying  fire-ladders.  The  bed-frame 
serves  as  a  connection  in  coupling  the  waggon, 
and  braces  the  ladder  when  raised.  The  wind- 
lass, having  its  bearings  at  the  foot  of  the 
frame,  extends  the  sliding  sections  of  the 
ladder.  The  basket,  attached  by  a  rope  to 
the  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  forms  a 
fire-escape.  Invented  and  first  used  in  the 
United  States. 

ladder-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Scalaria  (Wentletrap).  [ScA- 
LARIA.]  Named  from  its  sharp,  transverse 
Spiral  ribs. 

ladder-way,  ». 

1.  Mining  :  A  foot-way  shaft ;  the  shaft  of 
a  mine,   by  which  the  workmen  ascend  and 
descend. 

2.  Naut. :  A  companion-way  or  scuttle-way 
on  board  ship. 

ladder-work,  s.  Work  which  has  to  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  as  painting, 
stucco-work,  Ac. 

l\d'-dess,  *.     [Eng.  lad;  -ess.]    A  girl,  a 
lass. 

"She  is  not  as  amiable  a  laddeu."—  Walpole :  Let- 
ten,  iii.  243. 

lad  die,  lad  dy,  s.  [Eng.  lad;  dimin.  suff. 
-if,  -y.]  A  diminutive  of  lad. 

"  His  leg  was  so  tight  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy, 
Transported  I  was  with  my  noUiter  laddie." 

Burm :  Jolly  Begyart. 

lade,  v.t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as  LOAD,  v. 
(q.v.).  A.S.  hladan  =  to  heap  together,  to 
load,  to  lade  out.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  load. 


2.  To  lift  or  throw  out  or  in,  as  water  with 
a  ladle,  bowl,  &c. 

••  He  chides  the  sea  that  suuders  him  from  them. 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henri/  VI.,  iii.  2. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  draw  water. 

"  She  did  not  think  it  best  to  lade  at  the  iiarrow 
channel.  '—BUhop  Hall. 

2.  Naut. :  To  let  in  water  by  leakage ;  to 
leak.  (Wright.) 

lade  (1),  s.    [A.S.  lwl  =  *  channel,  a  lode.] 

*  1.    (See  extract.) 

"  Lade  is  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  Is  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  discharging  ; 
there  being  a  discharge  of  the  waters  into  the  sea,  or 
Into  some  great  river. '— Gibson :  Camden. 

2.  A  water-course  ;  specifically  in  Scotland, 
the  canal  which  conveys  water  to  a  mill ;  a 
mill-race,  a  lead. 

lade  (2),  laid,  s.    [LOAD,  «.] 

lade' -man,  s.    [Eng.  load,  and  man.] 

1.  A  person  in  charge  of  a  packhorse. 

2.  A  miller's  servant  employed  to  return  to 
the  several  owners  their  quantities  of  meal 
when  ground. 

lad   en,  *  lad'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LADE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Charged  with  a  load  or  burden ; 
loaded. 

"  Returned  the  wnim  from  the  marshes, 
Laden  with  briny  hay." 

Longfellow :  Evangeline.  1.  2. 

*  2.  Fig. :   Weighed  down  ;   burdened,  op- 
pressed. 

"A  people  laden  with  Iniquity."— flaiah  i  4 

If  Laden  in  bulk : 

Naut.  :  A  phrase  used  to  denote  that  a 
vessel  is  loaded  with  a  cargo  lying  loose  in  the 
hold,  as  corn,  salt,  &c. 

*  lad'  -led,  a.  [Eng.  lady;  -ed.]  Gentle,  soft, 
soothing,  lady-like. 

"Sores  are  not  to  be  niipuisht  with  a  rustick  pres- 
sure, but  gently  streaked  with  a  ladled  hand.'  — 
Feltham :  Retolvet,  pt.  i.,  ros.  8. 

lad  ies,  s.  pi.    [LADY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  plural  of  lady  (q.v.). 

2.  Slating :  A  size  of  slates,  15  x  18  inches. 

ladies'    man,   lady's -man,  s.      One 

who  devotes  himself  to  the  society  of  ladies  ; 
a  beau. 

T  For  LADIES'-BEDSTKAW,  LADIES'-MANTLE, 
LADIES' -SLIPPER,  and  LADIES' -  TRACES,  see 
LADY'S-BKDSTRAW,  LADY'S-SLIPPER,  &c. 

*lad'-I-fy,  *lad'-y-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  lady; 
suff.  -fy.]  To  make  a  lady  of;  to  give  the 
title  or  position  of  lady  to  ;  to  make  ladylike. 

"He  made  a  knight. 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladt/fied." 

Mauinger  :  City  Madam,  iv.  *. 

lad  Ing,  s.    [LADE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  loading. 

"They  agreed  after  the  lading  of  their  goods  at 
their  severall  ports,  to  meet  at  Xante."— Stow  :  Queene 
Elizabeth  (an.  1585). 

2.  That  which  is  put  into  or  is  carried  in 
anything  as  a  load  ;   that  which  constitutes  a 
load  ;  a  load,  a  cargo. 

"  Some  we  made  prize ;  while  others,  burnt  and  rent. 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went." 

Waller:  War  with  Spain,  66. 
II.  Glass:   The  transference  in  cisterns  of 
molten  glass  from  the  pot  to  the  table,  in 
plate-glasa  making. 

T  Sitt  of  lading : 
Comm.  :  [BILL,  «.]. 

lading-hole,  s. 

Glass :  An  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  furnace 
for  plate-glass,  at  which  the  cuvette  for  carry- 
ing the  metal  is  introduced  or  is  filled. 

lad  kin,  s.  [Eng.  Iwl,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
A  little  lad,  a  youth. 

la  die,  *  lad  el,  s.  [LADE,  v.,  A  2.]  [Eng. 
lade  =  to  ladle  out ;  suff.  -el.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  domestic  utensil,  shaped 
like  a  large  spoon,  and  having  a  comparatively 
long  handle,  with  which  liquids  are  lifted  out 
or  served  from  a  vessel. 

"  A  ladle  for  our  silrer  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  Is  what  I  wish." 

Prior  :  The  Ladle. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding  :   A  pan  with  a  handle  to  hold 
molten  metal.    On  a  small  scale,  the  bullet- 
hvlle  is  a  familiar  instance.     The  large  ladle 
used  in  the  foundry  is  called  a  shanks  (q.v.). 
Ladles  are  protected  by  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of 
loam,  and  every  time,  before  being  used,  they 
are  brushed  over  with  black  wash  and  care- 
fully dried. 

"Some  stirred  the  molten  own  with  ladlei  great.* 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  S«. 

2.  Glass :  A  vessel  in  which  molten  glass  is 
carried  ;  a  cuvette. 

3.  Hydraul. :    The   float-board  of  a   mill- 
wheel. 

i.  Ordnance: 

•(1)  An  implement  for  removing  the  shot 
from  a  loaded  cannon.  It  is  a  semi-cylinder 
of  copper,  bevelled  at  the  end,  and  attached 
to  a  staff.  For  use,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is 
slightly  depressed  and  the  ladle  passed  in  so 
as  to  rim  under  the  shot,  which  is  received  in 
it ;  when  the  ladle  is  withdrawn,  it  brings  the 
shot  out  with  it. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  scoo|>  of  copper  for  loading 
loose  powder  into  a  cannon. 

5.  Pyro. :  A  copper  scoop  for  filling  rockets. 

ladle-board,  *.  The  float-board  of  a 
mill-wheel. 

la'  die,  v.t.  [LADLE,  s.]  To  lade  or  deal  out 
with  a  ladle. 

la'  die-fill,  s.  [Eng.  ladle;  fuMf),]  As  much 
as  a  ladle  will  hold  ;  the  contents  of  a  ladle. 

"If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let 
the  cook  with  ;i  ladlejul  dribble  his  livery  all  the  war 
up  stairs."— Swift :  /nitructiont  to  Servants 

la   die  wood,  s.    [Eng.  ladle,  and  wood.] 
Sot. :  A  Cape  name  for  Cassine  Colpoon. 

la'-djf,  *  la  di,  *  la-die,  *  la-dye,  *  le-dy, 
*lwf-di,  "leafdi,  *lef-di,  *leve-di, 
*  leve-dy,  *  Iheve-dl,  *  laf-digh,  s.  &,  a. 

[A.S.  hl&fdige;  O.  Nprthumb.  Mafdia;  the  first 
element  is  A.S.  h!df=a.  loaf,  the  second  ia 
uncertain,  but  probably  represents  A.S.  ddeget 
=  a  kneader,  from  the  root  which  appears  in 
Goth,  digan,  deigan  =  to  knead  ;  cf.  IceL, 
deigja  =  a  dairy-maid  ;  Eng.  dey.  The  IceL 
lafcihi  =  a  lady,  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
to  designate  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  hence  seve- 
ral derivates,  such  as  lady-bird,  lady-fern, 
lady's-finger,  lady's-mantle,  &c.  In  these 
terms  the  word  is  strictly  not  a  compound, 
lady,  or  ladie,  being  the  Mid.  Eng,  genitive 
case  of  lady  ;  hence  lady-chapel  =  chapel  of 
our  Lady,  Lady-day  =  day  of  our  Lady.  (Skeat, 
&c.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank ;   properly,  the 
wife  of  a  baron  or  any  superior  to  him  in 
rank,  or  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  marquis,  or 
duke.    Commonly  the  title  is  also  given  to 
the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet. 

"  I  would  make  thee  my  lady."— Shakeip. :  ilerrt 
Wivei  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  courtesy-title  for  any  woman,  espe- 
cially one  of  good  breeding,  education,  and 
position  ;  it  is  the  correlative  of  gentleman. 

3.  A  sweetheart. 

"As  ladiet  In  romance  assist  their  knight." 

Pope ;  Kape  of  the  Lovk.  ill.  1». 

4.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  family ;  a 
mistress. 

"Convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady."— 
Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

5.  Mistress ;  correlative  of  a  lord  :  as,  the 
lady  of  a  manor. 

"  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this,  .  .  . 
We  make  thee  lady."  Shaketp. :  Lear.  1.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Slating  (PI.) :  [LADIES,  2]. 

2.  Zool. :   The  calcareous  apparatus  in  the 
cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  lobster, 
the  function  of  which  is  the  trituration  of  the 
food.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  .-Is  adjective : 
1.  Female. 

*  2.  Becoming  a  lady  ;  lac'-like.    ' . 

"  Say,  good  Caesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys."        Shalceip.  :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  T.  It 

H  Our  Lady :  The  Virgin  Mary. 

"  Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cart 
Before  our  Lvulu" 

Tennyson  ;  Mariana  in  On  South. 

lady-altar,  s.  The  altar  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Llary.  In  the  ma- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^lst.      mg. 
tiaa  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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jority  of  English  cathedrals  it  is  situated 
behind  the  high-altar.  In  English  parish 
churches,  and  in  Roman  churches,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  the  chancel  or  iu  one  of  the  aisles. 

lady-bird,  s. 

Entomology : 

L  Sing. :  The  genus  Coccinella  (q.v.).  The 
term  lady-bird  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
lady-bug.  Called  also  Lady-cow,  Lady-fly,  &c. 
The  Seven-spot  Lady-bird  is  the  most  common 
species.  In  certain  years  it  multiplies  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

"  Fly,  hiily-bird,  North.  South,  or  East,  or  West" 
Gay  :  Shepherd »  Week ;  Thursday. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Coccinellidae  (q.v.). 
lady-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  LADY-BIRD. 

Lady  chapel,  s.  A  chapel  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  frequently  at- 
tached to  a  large  church  on  the  westward  of 
the  altar,  but  in  churches  built  before  1200 
the  Lady-chapel  was  usually  an  independent 
or  additional  building. 

lady-Clock,  s.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 

"That  was  only  a  tody-dock,  child,  'flying  away 
home.' "— C.  Bronti :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiii. 

lady-court,  s.  The  court  of  a  lady  of  a 
manor. 

lady-cow,  s.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 
lady-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands to  Portunus  puber,  the  Velvet  Fiddler 
Crab,  so  called  from  its  velvet  coat. 

Lady-day,  s.  The  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25.  It  is 
•  fixed  festival. 

"The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted  to  the 
existing  Parliament  was  extended  from  the  first  of 
January  to  Lady-day." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

Lady-day  in  Harvest,  s.  The  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Aug. 
15).  The  name  is  common  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  in  Ireland. 

lady-fern,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Nephrodium  Thelypteris,  a  species  with 
lanceolate,  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnae  again 
deeply  pinnatiiid.    It  is  found  in  bogs  and 
marshes  in  Britain. 

2.  Athyrium  Filix  fcemina,  a  beautiful  fern 
with  large,  membranous,  oblong,  lanceolate, 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with  close-set 
pinnules.      It  is  found  in   Britain  in  moist 
woods  and  rocky  places. 

lady-fish,  s. 

Ichth. :  Sillago  domina. 
lady-fly,  s.    The  lady-bird  (q.v.). 

"  This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass." 

Gay:  Shephenti  Week;  Thursday. 

lady-killer,  s.  One  whose  fascinating 
manners,  appearance,  or  other  qualities  are 
irresistible  to  ladies  ;  one  who  studiously  sets 
himself  to  win  the  affections  of  women ;  a 
general  lover. 

lady-killing,  s.  The  manners,  acts,  or 
practices  of  a  lady-killer. 

lady-like,  a. 

1.  Like  or  befitting  a  lady  in  any  respect ; 
gentle,  refined,  well-bred. 

2.  Delicate,  eifeminate ;  incapable  of  fatigue. 

lady-love,  *  ladye-love,  s.  A  female 
Sweetheart,  a  mistress. 

"  And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
Sang   ladye-love   and    war.    romance   and    knightly 
worth.  Byron :  Chttde  Harold,  iv.  «. 

Lady-psalter,  s. 

1.  The  Parvum  Officium,  or  Little  Office  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  The  rosary. 

lady's  -  bedstraw,  ladies'  -  bed  - 
straw,  i. 

Hot. :   (1)  Galium  verum;    (2)  Pharnaceum 

Mollugo. 

lady's-bower,  t. 

Bot. :  Clematis  VitaXba. 
lady's  comb,  t. 

Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris,  a  branching, 
pubescent,  umbelliferous  plant,  with  oblong 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  leaves,  terminal  and 
lateral ;  umbels  of  very  irregular  flowers,  the 
fruit  very  siender,  scabrid.  Perhaps  only  a 


colonist  where  it  occurs  in  cornfields  in  Bri- 
tain, wild  in  Continental  Europe,  South  Africa, 
West  Asia  to  North-Western  India.  Called 
also  Venus's  comb. 

lady's  cushion,  s. 

Bot. :  Armeria  vulgaris. 
lady's  fingers,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  biscuit,  so  called 
from  the  shape. 

2.  Bot. :  Anthyllis  vulntraria, 
lady's  garters,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata. 

lady's  glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

lady's  gown,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  gift  made  by  a  purchaser  to 
the  vendor's  wife,  on  her  renouncing  her  life- 
rent  in  her  husband's  estate. 

lady's  hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Briza  media. 

lady's  laces,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cuscuta  (Dodder). 

lady's  looking  glass,  s. 

Bot. :  Specularia  Speculum. 

lady's-maid,  s.  A  female  attendant  upon 
a  lady. 

lady's-mantle,  ladies'  mantle,  s. 

Bot. :   The  genus  Alchemilla  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

lady's  night-cap,  s. 

Bot. :  Calystegia  septum. 
lady's  seal,  s. 

Bot. :  Convallaria  Polygonatum ;  (2)  Taanus 
communis,  the  Black  Bryony  (q.v.). 

lady  s  slipper,  s. 

Bot.  :   [CVPBIPEDIUM]. 

lady's  smock,  lady-smock,  s. 

Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis.     [CARDAMINE.] 
"  And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white." 

Snakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lett,  v.  & 

lady's  thimble,  s. 

Bot.  :  Campanula  rotundijolia. 

lady's  thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduits  Mariamtt. 

lady's  thumb,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Polygonum 
Persicaria. 

lady's  -  tresses,    ladies'  -  tresses, 

lady's  traces,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:   [SPIRANTHES]. 

» la'-dy-hood,  *la-di-hede,  «.  [Eng. 
lady ;  -hood.]  The  condition,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion of  a  lady ;  ladyship. 

"  That  I  ne  approche  UiladOusde. 

Qower  ;  C.  A.,  iv. 

•la'-dy-kittt,  «.  [Eng.  lady;  dimiu.  suff. 
-kin.]  A  little  lady  ;  a  title  frequently  given 
by  Elizabethan  writers  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
being  commonly  contracted  into  lakin. 

la'-dy-shlp,  *  la  di  ship,  s.  [Eng.  lady ; 
-ship.]  The  condition,  rank,  or  position  of  a 
lady  ;  it  is  used  commonly  as  a  title  in  speak- 
ing of  or  addressing  a  lady. 

"  Such  as  your  titled  folks  would  choose 
And  lords  and  ladyships  might  use." 

Lloyd:  To  O.  Caiman,  Esq.,  If 61. 

laa'  ll -a,  s.    [A  Roman  vestal  virgin's  name.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lse- 
liadae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  splendid  orchids 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c. 

lee-li-a'-daa,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  Icdia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -dee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Epidendreae. 

IcB  mar'-gUS,  S.  [Gr.  Aai>apyo«  (laimaryos) 
=  greedy,  gluttonous.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  sharks,  family  Spina- 
cidae.  Lwmargus  borealis  is  of  a  blue-brown 
colour.  It  is  found  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
i  t  sometimes  reaches  twe-ity-five  feet  in  length. 
Smaller  specimens  are  found  in  Britain.  It 
bites  pieces  out  of  Greenland  whales  when 
living  and  feeds  on  them  when  dead.  It  also 
devours  small  fishes  and  crabs. 

laem'-mer-gey-er,  *.    [LAMMERGEYER.] 


las  mo-dip  -6  da,  s.  pi.  [Or.  Xai/uos  (laimoi) 
=  the  throat :  Si's  (dis)  --  twice,  and  iroSa. 
(poda)  —  feet,  pi.  of  TTOVS  (pvus)  —  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  According  to  Spence  Bate  and  J.  O. 
Westwood,  a  group  or  sub-order  of  Amphipod 
Crustaceans,  though  by  some  regarded  as  an 
independent  order.  The  coxal  joint  of  all  the 
legs  is  fused  with  the  body  and  the  tail  re- 
duced to  a  rudimentary  condition.  The  species 
are  all  marine.  Many  are  parasites  ;  one  is 
the  Whale-louse,  Cyamus  ceti.  The  sub-order 
is  divided  into  two  families  :  Cyamidae  and 
Capreliidse. 

iae-tar'-e,  s.  [Lat. ,  imper.  sing,  of  lector  =  to 
rejoice.] 

Eccles. :  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  ;  so 
called  because  the  services  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  on  that  day  began  with  the 
words,  Lcetare,  sterilis,  or  Lceture,  Jerusalem, 
(Rejoice,  ttiou  barren  one ;  or,  Rejoice,  Jeru- 
salem). 

Ise  ti  a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  J.  de  Laet, 
of  Antwerp.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Flacourtiacese,  tribe 
Prockese.  Loetia  apetala,  a  tropical  American 
plant,  secretes  a  balsamic  resin,  which  becomes 
white  in  contact  with  the  air  like  sandarach. 

laa-ti  ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  «.    [Lat.  =  joy.] 

Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  39]. 

IflBV'-i-gate,  a.  [Lat.  Icevigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Icevigo  •=  to  make  smooth  ;  levis  =  smooth.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  smooth  polish  ;  applied  to 
seeds. 

laev'-I  ga  tous,  a.    [Lat.  Icevigatus.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  LJEVIGATE  (q.v.). 

IDBV-O-,  pref.  [Lat.  tev(us)  =  the  left ;  o  con- 
nective.] 

leevo-glucose,  s.    [L^VULOSE.] 

IEOVO  -gyrate,  a.  Having  the  property  of 
rotating  towards  the  left.  The  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation produced  by  certain  fluids  and  other 
substances,  distinguishing  the  particular  di- 
rection of  this  rotation  as  from  the  contrary 
one,  whicn  is  termed  dextro-gyrate. 

leavo-gyration,  s.  Polarization  to  the 
left  hand. 

laevo-racemic,  o.    (See  the  compound.) 

Lcevo-racemic  acid :  [RACEMIC-ACID].  | 

laevo-rotary,  o.      The  same  as  L<EVO- 

OYRATE. 

laevo-tartaric,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Lcevo-tartaric  acid : 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  tartaric  acid,  iso- 
meric  with  tartaric  acid,  but  rotating  to  the 
left,  while  ordinary  tartaric  acid  does  so  to 
an  equal  extent  to  the  right. 

laev'-u-lln,  s.    [Eng.  lcevul(ose);  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  sweet  substance,  resembling 
dextrin,  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  tubers 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water  ; 
does  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  salts,  and  is 
optically  inactive  until  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  it  becomes  strongly  tevo- 
rotatory. 

laev'-U-lOS-ane,  s.  [Eng.  loevulos(e) ;  suff.  -ome.] 
Chem.  :  CgHioOfr  An  uncrystallizable 
syrup  obtained  by  heating  laevulose  to  170°. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  cane  sugar 
to  160°,  and  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for 
four  hours.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
la:vulosane  and  dextro-glucose  is  produced, 
but  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed  by  fer- 
mentation. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its 
solution  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  (a)]  =  15" 
or  (a)d  —  13-5".  When  boiled  with  water  and 
dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  kevulose.  On 
oxidation  it  yields  saccharic  acid. 

laev'  u  lose,  s.  [Lat.  Icev us  =  the  left ;  I  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Cltc.m.  :  C8H12O(j.  Lsevo-glucpse,  or  sucro- 
Isevulose.  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomerio  with 
dextrose,  occurring  together  with  dextrose  in 
honey  and  in  the  juices  of  sweet  fruits.  It  is 
also  produced,  together  with  an  equal  weight 
of  dextrose,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
diastase,  or  yeast,  on  cane-sugar  ;  or  it  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  heating  inuline  with 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  v  Jrc,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce  — 6;    oy  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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dilute  acids.  It  is  a  colourless,  uncrystalliz- 
able  syrup,  or,  when  dried  at  100°,  a  gummy, 
deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
•pirit  50  o.  p.,  but  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  closely  resembles  dextrose  in 
many  of  its  characters,  but  its  aqueous  so- 
lution is  sweeter,  and  it  is  more  easily  altered 
by  heat  and  acids.  Its  specific  rotatory  power 
is  -98*,  at  15°  for  the  D  line,  decreasing  with 
the  rise  of  temperature.  When  powdered, 
slaked  lime  is  added  gradually  to  a  solution  of 
Isevulose  in  ice-cold  water,  calcium  Isevulosate, 
C6Hi2O6-CaO,H2O,  soluble  with  difficulty,  is 
formed.  By  means  of  this  reaction,  Isevulose 
can  be  readily  freed  from  dextrose  ;  the  latter, 
on  similar  treatment,  yielding  a  freely-soluble 
compound. 

la-fa  yette',  ... 

1.  The  Liostomut  rantliunu,  a  sciirnoid  fish  of 
the  Northern  United  States,  said  to  have  be- 
come well  known  at  the  time  of  Lafayette's, 
second  visit  to  this  country,  1824-5. 

2.  The    Stromatheus  tnacanthut,  or  dollar-, 
batter-,  or  harvest-fish. 

I*a  fitte ,  *.  [Prom  the  vineyards  of  the 
Chateau  Lafltte,  in  the  Haut-Medoc,  where  it 
is  produced.]  A  kind  of  claret  wine,  charac- 
terized by  its  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its 
perfume,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
violet  and  raspberry. 

•  laft,  *.    [Lorr,  «.] 

1.  A  Ion. 

2.  A  gallery  in  a  church. 

lag,  o.  &  *.  [Wei.  llag  =  slack  ;  cogn.  with 
Gael.  &  Ir.  lag  =  weak,  feeble ;  Corn,  lac 
(adv.)  =  loose,  lax  ;  laeca  =  to  faint  away  ; 
Lat.  laxus  =  loose,  lax  ;  Icel.  lakra  =  to  lag 
behind.  The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eng. 
lax  and  languid  and  Or.  Aoyopos  (lugaros)  = 
Slack.] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Slow,  sluggish,  tardy;    coming  late  or 
behind. 

2.  Last 

"  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  luff  end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours."       Shakap.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  T.  1. 

{.  Long-delayed. 

••  They  may,  cum  vririlegio,  wear  away 
The  lay  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at.** 
Sltakeip. :  Henry  VIII.,  L  a. 
B.  As  substantive : 
I  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  lowest  class  ;  the  fag  end  ;  the  rump. 

"The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
•ay  of  people  .  .  .  make  suitable  for  destruction  !  "— 
Skakeip. :  Timon  of  AOtent,  ill.  6. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  lags  behind  or 
comes  last ;  the  last  comer. 

"  But  to  be  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race- 
Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .F.ncia  v.  25*. 

3.  An  old  convict.    (Australian.) 

"At  last  he  fell  in  with  two  old  lagi  who  had  a 
deadly  grudge  against  the  chaplain."— Reade :  It'i 
fever  Too  Late  To  Mend,  ch.  Iz. 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves 
forming  the  upper  casing  of  a  carding-machine. 
The  lags  of  the  carding-machine  are  clothed 
with  cards  on  the  under  sides,  and  are  sepa- 
rately removable. 

2.  Mach. :  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  form- 
ing the  covering  of  a  large  band-drum.    The 
lags  of  the  drum  are  fastened  by  lag-screws  to 
the  frame  of  the  wheel. 

3.  Naut. :  The  lag  of  the  tide  is  the  time 
that  the  tide-wave  falls  behind  the  mean  time 
in  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon. 

4.  Steam-engine : 

(1)  One  of  the  boards  or  staves  forming  the 
covering  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder.    The 
lags  of   the  boiler  or    cylinder  are  wooden 
staves,  hooped,  and  enclosing  a  body  ofnoa- 
coaducting  material ;  also  called  cleading. 

(2)  [LAP.] 

lag  machine,  .<••. 

Wood-working  :  A  machine  for  hollowing 
out  the  insides  of  l»gs  or  covering  for  wooden 
rolls  or  drums,  or  the  cleading  for  jacketing 
cylinders  or  steam-pipes. 

lag-screw,  s.  A  flat-headed  screw  used 
to  attach  lags  to  band-drums. 

lig,  i-.i.  *  t.    [LAG,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
1.  To  loiter;  to  stay  behind;  to  move  slowly. 


2.  To  be  slow  to  advance ;  to  hold  or  draw- 
back. 

"  My  valour  was  my  plea,  a  gallant  mind, 
*'        That,  true  to  honour,  never  lagy'd  behind. ' 

Pope:  lliimtr  ;  Odyuey  xiv.  145. 

3.  To  remain  behind  or  beyond  one's  time. 

"  Superfluous  layi  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 

Johnum  :  Vanity  of  Human  Wiifat. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  slacken.    (Heywood.) 

2.  To  transport  or  send  to  penal  servitude 
for  a  crime.     (Slang.) 

"I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lag  fed  for 
forgery."— Scott:  St.  Hunan  t  Well,  ch.  xxxi 

*  3.  To  steal. 

"  Some  com  away  lag 
In  bottle  and  bag.          Tuner:  Hiabandrie,  p.  64. 

II.  Steam-eng. :  To  cover  or  clothe,  in  order 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

la  gan,  s.    [LIOAN.] 

*  la-gar'-to,  s.  [Sp.,  =  lizard.]  [ALLIGATOR.] 
Trie  form  in  which  the  word  alligator  first  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language. 

"  We  saw  in  it  [the  Orinoccol  divers  sorts  of  strange 
fishes  of  marvellous  bigness,  out  for  lagartot  it  ex- 
celled."— Raleigh  :  Ditcooery  of  Ouiana. 

la-ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Aoyjjyos  (lagenos), 
Aaywos  (lagunos)  =  a  flask.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having  the  tail 
somewhat  flask-shaped.    It  is  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Lagenidae  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  sub-genus  of  Molluscs,  genus  Turbi- 
nella. 

2.  Palceont. :   The  genus  [(1)1  has  existed 
from  the  Carboniferous  period  till  now. 

lag-e-nar'-I-a,  s.    [LAGENA.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceae,  containing 
but  one  species,  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumpet- 
gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris).  It  is  monoecious, 
with  a  campanulate  calyx  and  a  white  corolla. 
It  is  wild  in  India,  the  Mollucas,  and  Abys- 
sinia. In  that  state  it  is  poisonous,  but  when 
cultivated  its  deleterious  properties  disappear. 
Anglo-Indians  boil  the  fruit  when  young  and 
use  it  as  vegetable  marrow.  Natives  of  India 
slice  and  eat  it  as  a  curry.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  are  also  eaten.  The  fruit  which  is 
sometimes  six  feet  long,  is  often  used  by  Indian 
beggars  as  a  bottle.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
which  is  used  as  an  application  in  headaches. 
The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  deemed  to  be  diuretic, 
refrigerant,  and  antibilious.  It  is  bitter  and 
purgative  ;  it  is  occasionally  used  in  India  as 
a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  shaved  head  in 
delirium.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

la-gen'  i  das,  la-gen'-I-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
lagen(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ida.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Perforated  Foraminifera. 
It  consists  of  microscopic  animals  contained 
within  curious  flask-like  shells,  with  a  neck 
and  sometimes  with  a  tube  continued  from  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  shell.    They  are  marine, 
living  attached  to  fuci,  stones,  4c.    Genera, 
Lagena  and  Entoselenia. 

2.  Palceont. :   The  family  exists  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  upward. 

la-gen  I-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  lagena  =  a  flask,  a 
bottle,  and/orma  =  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  Florence 
flask. 

la  ge-no-rhyn-chus,  ».  [Or.  Aay>,w>s  (la- 
genos) =  a  flask,  a  flagon,  and  pvyx0*  (rhung- 
chos)  =  a  snout.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Delphinidae.  The  beak 
of  the  upper  jaw  keeled  on  each  side,  the 
lower  jaw  with  two  or  three  small,  conical, 
rudimentary  teeth  in  the  middle  of  each  side. 
Lagenorhynchus  leucopleurus,  the  Delphinus 
Tursio  of  Knox,  occurs  in  Orkney  and  the 
Northern  Ocean  generally.  L.  albirostris  is 
the  White-beaked  Bottlenose.  It  has  been 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

lag'-er,  *.  [Ger.,  =  a  store.]  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

lager-beer,  s.  The  ordinary  beer  of  Ger- 
many. 

lager-wine,  s.  Bottled  wine  which  has 
been  kept  some  time  in  the  cellar. 

lag-er-Btrb  -ml-a  (o  as  e),  s.  [Named  after 
Magnus  Lagerstrom  of  Gothenburg.] 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  L*> 
gerstrbmiese.  It  consists  of  fourteen  East 
Indian  and  Chinese  tiees  ami  shrubs,  with 
splendid  flowers.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  si* 
lobes,  the  corolla  has  long  daws,  the  stamen* 
many,  the  fruit  three  or  six-celled,  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  Lagerstromia  indicu,  a  shrub 
common  in  Indian  gardens,  lias  crnmple<l 
petals.  It  is  from  China.  The  flowers  of 
L.  Flos  Regina;,  or  L.  Reginas,  are  in  panicles, 
at  first  of  a  pale-rose  colour,  but  afterward* 
deepening  into  a  fine  purple.  It  is  a  large, 
deciduous  tree,  growing  in  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Burmah.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  con- 
sidered to  be  purgative  and  hydragogue,  and 
the  seeds  to  be  narcotic.  The  timber  is  re- 
garded in  the  east  of  India  and  Burmah  as  the 
most  valuable  of  any  except  teak.  It  is  used 
in  the  East  for  ship  and  boat  building,  making 
carts,  gun  carriages,  &c.  L.  lanceolate,  L. 
microcarpa,  and  L.  parvijlora,  growing  In 
India,  L.  tomentosa  in  Burmah  and  Pegu,  and 
L.  hypoleuca  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have 
also  valuable  wood.  L.  Flos  Regiiue,  L.  parvi- 
flora,  and  L.  tomentosa  yield  gum  resins.  The 
bark  of  L.  parvijlora  is  used  in  India  for  tan- 
ning, and  along  with  the  bark  of  Terminalia 
tomentosa  for  dyeing  skins  black. 

lag-er-stro  mi  e'-89  (o  as  e ),  s.  pi.    [Mod. 
Lat.  lagerstromi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lythracese,  having  winged 
seeds. 

la  gef-ta,  *.  [From  lagetto,  the  Jamaican 
"name  of  the  Lace-bark  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Daphnads.  Lagetta  {in* 
tearia  is  the  Lace-bark  tree  (q.v.). 

lag'-gard,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  lag,  a.  ;  suff.  -ard, 
as  in  drunkard,  Ac.] 

A.  As  adj. :   glow,    sluggish,    backward ; 
wanting  in  energy. 

"  To  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic." 

Wordaaorth:  .Recursion,  bk.  It 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  lags  ;  a  slow,  slog* 
gish  fellow ;  a  loiterer. 

"  Decrepit  winter,  laggard  in  the  dance." 

Hughet:  Ode  to  On  Creator  of  the  World. 

laR'-gen,  *.  [Perhaps  from  lag-end  =  last  end 
or  bottom.]  The  angle  between  the  side  and 
bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. 

"  The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 
Fu'  clean  that  day. ' 

Burnt:  A  Dream. 

lag  ger,  «.  [Eng.  lag,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
lags  behind ;  a  loiterer,  a  laggard. 

"  Whether  you  prove  a  ligger  in  the  race,  I 

Or  with  a  vigorous  ardour  urge  your  pace." 

Francii :  Horace,  Ep.  2.     To  Lolliut, 

la-gid'-lr-iim,  s.  [Gr.  \ayCSiov  (lagidion), 
dim  in.  from  Aayut  (logos)  =  a  hare.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chinchillidee.  Lagidium 
pallipes  is  the  Pale-footed  Chinchilla,  and  L. 
Cuvieri  is  Cuvier's  Chinchilla.  Both  specie* 
are  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

lag  -glng,  t.    [LAO,  v.] 

L  Orel.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  loitering 
or  idling. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :   Narrow  planks  extending  from 
one  rib  to  another  in  the  centering  of  arches 
and  forming  the  board  covering  upon  which 
the  courses  of  voussoirs  are  laid. 

2.  Steam-eng. :   The  non-conducting  jacket 
or  clothing  of  a  steam-boiler  or  cylinder,  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat ;  cleading,  deading, 
sheathing,  clothing. 

lag'-ging-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lagging ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lagging,  loitering  manner  ;  like  a  laggard ; 
loiteringly. 

la  gniappe'  (g  silent),  «.  [Sp.  la;  -nappe.] 
In  Louisiana,  a  gratuity,  usually  of  confec- 
tionery, pastry  or  nuts,  given  by  tradesmen  to 
their  customers,  especially  to  children  and 
colored  people* 

lag-o-my'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lagomy(s); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

1.  Zool :  Calling  Hares  or  Pikas,  a  family  of 
Rodentia  of  Mr.  Alston's  sub-order  Duplici- 
dentata.  They  resemble  the  hares,  but  have 
only  five  molars  in  each  jaw,  a  depressed 
skull,  contracted  frontal  bones  without  frontal 
wing-like  processes,  complete  clavicles,  short 
ears,  limbs  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  no  ap- 
parent tail.  They  are  akin  to  hares,  but  are 


bofr.  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion.  -si«n  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  dei. 
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lagomys— lake 


•mailer  in  size.    They  are  found  in  Europe 
near  the  Volga,  in  Asia,  and  in  North  America. 
2.  Palceont. :  Found  from  the  Miocene  on- 
wards. 

lag  6  mys,  s.  [Gr.  Aayio?  (lagos),  genit.  Aayu 
(logo)  =  a  hare,  and  pvc  (raws)  =  a  mouse.] 

1.  ZooZ. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lagomyidse.      Lagomys   alpinus,    the  Alpine 
Pika,  a  small  mammal  about  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  is  from  Siberia,  and  L.  princeps, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Pika,  from  six  to  seven 
inches  long,  is  found  in  Canada,   the   Rocky 
Mountains,  near  those  of  California,  Utah,  and 
Oregon. 

2.  Palceont.  :   The  genus  is  found  in   the 
Miocene  of  France  and  the  Pliocene  of  Europe ; 
also  in  Post-Tertiary  cave-deposits. 

la-go'-mte,  8.  [Ital.  lago  =  a  lake ;  n  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -tie  (Min.).~] 

Min. :  An  earthy  mineral  occurring  as  an 
encrustation  at  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  Col- 
our, ochreous  yellow.  Compos. :  boracic  acid, 
49'5,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  37'8,  water,  12'7, 
corresponding  to  the  formula,  FeaOaSBO*  +  3 
HO. 

la  goon ,  *  la-gune',  ».  [Ital.  lagone,  laguna 
=  a  pool ;  the  former  is  an  augmentative  form 
of  Ital.  logo  —  a  lake ;  the  latter  from  Lat.  lu- 
citna—A  pool ;  both  ultimately  from  Lat.  locus 
=  a  lake.] 

1.  A  shallow  lake  or  sheet  of  water,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  or  a  river,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  Italy,  South  America,  &c. 
They  sometimes  are  almost  dried  up  in  sum- 
mer, and  become  stagnant  marshy  pools. 

"  The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon, 
Lay  moored  with  idle  sail. 

Longfellow  :  The  Quadroon  Oirl. 

2.  A  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  an  atoll 
(q.v.). 

lagoon-reef,  s.  The  same  as  an  atoll 
(q.v.). 

lag  oph-thar-ml-a,  s.    [Gr.  \ayfc  (logos)  = 
ahare,  and  6<t>daJ^ia.'(opMhalmia)=&  disease  of 
the  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  hum- 
our ;  ophthalmia  (q.v.).] 
Pathol.  :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

lag-o'-pous,  a.    [LAGOPUS.] 

Hot. :  Hare-footed  ;  so  hairy  as  to  be  like 
a  hare's  foot,  as  the  inflorescence  of  some 
grasses  and  the  rhizomes  of  certain  ferns. 

lag-o'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  Aayis  (lagos)  =  a  hare, 
"and  irou?  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Orntih. :  Ptarmigan,  a  genus  of  Tetraonidae 
(Grouse).  The  bill  has  the  base  thickly  fea- 
thered, the  eyebrows  are  naked  and  smooth, 
the  tarsus  and  toes  thickly  covered  with  fea- 
thers in  winter.  Lagopus  scoticus  is  the  Red 
Grouse  (q.v.).  L.  mutus,  or  vulgaris,  is  the 
Ptarmigan  (q.v.).  L.  aHmsisthe  Willow  Grouse 
of  the  Swedish  Peninsula,  Russia,  and  Siberia. 

la-gOS  to  ma, ».  [Gr.  Aoyci*  (Ingns)  =  a  hare, 
and  crrd/ia  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.]  Hare-lip. 

la  gos  to  mus,  la  gos  to  mys,  s.  [Gr. 
Aayw?  (lagos)  =  a  hare  and  <rro^a  (stoma)  = 
mouth.] 

1.  Zool. :   A  genus  of  Chinchillidae.    Lago- 
itomus  trichodactylus  is  the  Viscacha  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene and  Post  Pliocene  beds  of  South  America. 

l&g'-O  thrlx,  s.  [Gr.  Aayt*  (lagos^,  genit. 
Aayw  (lago)  =  &  hare,  and  8pi(  (thrix)  =  hair. 
Bo  named  from  its  fur  like  that  of  a  hare.] 

Zool. :  Woolly  Monkey  ;  a  genus  of  Monkeys, 
family  Cebidse.  They  have  a  long,  prehensile 
tail.  They  are  akin  to  Howlers  and  the  Spider 
Monkeys.  Five  are  known.  Lagothrix  Hum- 
boldtii  is  the  Caparro,  and  L.  olivaceus,  the  Bar- 
ricudo.  They  are  from  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

la-go'-tfo,  s.     [Gr.  Aoyu*  (logos),  genit.  Aa-yxi 
=  a  hare,  and  ofc  (»»;>),  genit.  urof  (iitos)  =  an 
ear.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  LAGIDIUM  (q.v.). 

lag'-ri  a,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz  sug- 
gests Gr.  AOXKIJ  (lachne)  =  soft  woolly  hair, 
down.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lagridee.  One  species,  Lagria  hirta,  is  British. 

lag  rl  dse,  lag  ri'-J-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
1agri(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 


Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleuptera  (Beetles), 
section  Heteromera  The  elytra  are  soft, 
the  head  and  thorax  considerably  narrower 
than  the  elytra,  the  latter  nearly  cylindrical, 
ovate,  or  truncated,  tiie  antennae  filiform  or 
swelling  towards  the  apex. 

lag-rl  man  do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  The  same  as  LAGRIMOSO  (q.v.). 

lag-ri-mo'-sd,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  word  directing  that  the  piece  or 
part  to  which  it  is  appended  is  to  be  played 
in  a  mournful,  solemn,  or  plaintive  manner. 

*  la-gune',  s.    [LAOOON.] 

la-gu'-nite,  s.    [Sp.  laguna;  Fr.  lagune;  Ger. 
lagune=  a  lake  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LAOONITE  (q.v.). 

la-giir  -us,  s.  [Gr.  Aaytk  (lagos)  =  a  hare, 
and  oiipd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Bot. :  Hare's-tail  grass,  a  genus  of  Gramin- 
aceoe,  tribe  Aveneae.  Lagurus  ovatus,  is  a  soft, 
hairy,  annual,  tufted  grass,  with  short,  flat 
leaves,  a  short  ligule  and  long  awns.  Found  in 
Guernsey,  and  naturalised  near  Saffron  Walden. 
It  is  more  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
parts  of  Asia. 

la  -ic,  *  laick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  laicus,  from 
Gr.  AO.IKO?  (laikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  people, 
Aoos  (laos)  =  the  people ;  Fr.  laique  ;  Sp.  laico  ; 
Ital.  laico,  laicali;  Port,  leigo.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity 
or  people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy  ;  lay. 

"  Mysteries  are  barred  from  laic  eyes." 

Rochester :  Upon  ffothing. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  people ;  a  lay- 
man. [LAITY,  s.  3.] 

"As  laicks,  so  priests  also  .  .  .  should  yield  their 
service  to  the  diviue  will."— Bp.  Ball:  Honour  of 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  iii.  (Couc.) 

*  la  -1-cal,  a.    [Eng.  laic  ;  -al.]    The  same  as 
LAIC  ;  lay. 

"  The  laical  communion  tinder  both  kinds." — Cla- 
rendon ;  Religion  i  Policy,  ch.  vii. 

*  la-i-cal'-It$r,  s.      [Eng.   laical;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  laic ;  the  state  of 
a  layman. 

*  la'-I-cal-ltf,  adv.     [Eng.  laical;   -ly.]     In 

manner  of  a  layman  ;  like  the  laity. 

laid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.    (LAY,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.  £  pa.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Placed,  set,  put  down. 

2.  Paper-making :  Applied  to  paper  having 
the  marks  made  by  the  wires  of  the  deckle. 
The  choice  of  colouring  matter  gives  rise  to 
the  names  cream-laid,  blue-laid,  &c.    [WovE.] 

laid  on,  a. 

Joinery :  A  term  applied  to  mouldings 
which  are  got  out  in  strips  and  nailed  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  object. 

laid  paper,  s.  Paper  made  with  a  ribbed 
surface  like  that  formerly  made  in  the  hand- 
frame. 

laid-up,  a.  Unwell ;  incapacitated  from 
exertion  or  labour  by  illness. 

laid  ly,  a.  [A  variant  of  lonthly  (q.v.).] 
Loathsome,  unsightly ;  repugnant  to  the 
sight.  (Scotch.) 

*  laie,  a.    [LAY,  a.] 

laigh  (gh  guttural),  a.  [Low.]  Low;  low- 
lying. 

"  Your  honour  has  gien  Johnnie  Howie  acre  for  acre 
of  the  laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery  kuowe."— Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

lain,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LIE  (2),  ».] 

*  laine,  v.i.    [LIE  (2),  «.] 

*  lain'-er,  s.    [LAMER.]    A  strap,  a  thong,  a 
lace. 

"  Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeliug, 
Guiding  of  shales,  with  lumen  lacing. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,607. 

lair,  v.i.  [LAIR  (3),  s.]  To  wade  ;  to  sink  in 
snow,  mud,  &,c.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  through  the  drift,  deep  lairing  sprattle." 
Burnt ;  A  Winter  Might. 

lair  (1),  *  leir,  *  layere,  *  lalre,  *  leyre,  s. 

[A.S.  leger  —  a  lair,  a  couch  ;  from  licgan  =  to 
lie ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leger  =a  couch,  a  lair, 
from  liggen  =  to  lie  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Uger ;  O.  H. 


Ger.  legar;  Ger.  lager,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  liggout 
=  to  lie  ;  Goth,  ligrs  =  a  couch,  from  liyan  = 
to  lie.] 

*  1.  A  place  to  lie  or  rest  on  •  a  bed. 

2.  The  bed  or  resting-place  of  a  wild  beast. 

"  The  beast  is  laid  dowu  in  his  lair." 

Covrper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

3.  A  stall  or  small  enclosure  for  cattle  to 
lie  in. 

*  4.  A  camp. 

"  Ledde  hyiiie  to  the  layere  than  the  kyng  lygge*.* 
Morte  Arthure,  2298. 

*  5.  Any  couch  or  resting-place. 

"  More   hard   for   hungrey   steed    t'abstaine   from 
pleasant  lart."         Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  29 

*  6.  Pasture  or  grass  land  ;  a  plain  ;  grass. 

"This  grant's  sonne  that  lies  there  on  the  lain 
A  headlesae  heap."    Spenier  :  f.  Q.,  IV.  via  61. 

*  7.  A  tomb  ;  a  burying-place. 

"  The  mynster  church,  this  day  of  great  repayre 
Of  Qlasteubury,  where  now  he  has  his  leyre." 

Harding :  Chronicle,  p.  Tl. 

8.  A  portion  of  a  burying-grouncj  sufficient 
for  a  single  grave  (Scotch.) 

lair  (2),  lear,  s.    [LORE,  s.]    Learning. 

"We  would  like  the  lassies  to  hae  a,  wee  bit  mair 
lair  than  oursella."  —  Scott  :  tiuy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxvill. 

lair  (3),  t.  [Icel.  leir;  Dan.  leer;  Sw.  ler  = 
mud,  slime.]  A  bog,  a  mire,  a  swamp. 
(Scotch.) 

laird,  s.  [LORD.]  A  lord  of  the  manor;  a 
squire.  (Scotch.) 

"  Ah  !  but  the  lairdi  lived  there  langsyne  ;  that's 
Ellaugowau  Auld  Place."— Scott:  Guy  Mannering. 
ch.  L 

laird -ship,  s.  [Eng.  laird;  -ship.]  An 
estate  ;  landed  property.  (Scotch.) 

la'-ism,  s.    [LAM  A  ISM.] 

lais'-sez  faire  (z  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  (lit.)  =3 
let  alone.]  A  term  applied  to  that  manner  of 
conducting  a  government  in  which  the  people 
are  allowed  to  regulate  themselves  with  as 
little  interference  from  the  supreme  authority 
as  possible. 

lait  an9e,  s.  [Fr.  tott  =  milk.]  The  milky 
hue  given  to  water  when  concrete  is  deposited 
in  it  It  is  generally  advantageous  to  remove 
this,  as  the  precipitate  is  light,  spongy,  and 
sets  imperfectly. 

laith,  a.  &s.    [Irish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Loath ;  unwilling.    [LOATH.} 

'•Laith,  laith  was  the  lass."— Scott.  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxlT. 

B.  --Is  subst. :  A  name  given  in  Ireland  to 
the  Pollack,  Merlangus  Pollachius. 

laith'-ftil,  a.    [Scotch  laith  —  loath,  and  Eng. 
-ful(!).]     Bashful,  sheepish. 
"  The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  Joy, 
But  blate  and  laiih/u,  scarce  can  weel  behave." 
Burnt  :  Cotter't  Saturday  Night. 

la'-I-tjf.  s.  [Formed  from  lay,  £.,  with  suff.  -<y, 
on  analogy  with  gaiety,  &c.  [LAY,  a.] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy  ;  laymen  collectively. 

"  A  rising  up  of  the  laity  against  the  sacerdotal 
cast*."— .Vacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 
"The  mo 

mere  luity  a 

3.  Persons  who  do  not  lielong  to  a  parti- 
cular profession,  as  distinguished  from  those 
regularly  engaged  in  it. 

If  The  term  was  first  used  in  the  second 
century.  At  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  502, 
laymen  were  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

laive,  lave,  s.  [LEAVE,  v.]  The  rest;  tha 
remainder;  the  residue,  whether  of  persons, 
things,  or  number. 

"  And,  what's  oft  nmir  than  a'  the  lave, 
Your  better  art  o'  hiding." 

Burnt :  To  the  Cnco  Guid. 

la  ka'-o,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  green  dye  prepared 
"from  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

*  lake  (1),  *  leike,  v.i.    [A.S.  Idcan ;  O.  IceL 
leika  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leichen.  ]    To  play,  to  sport. 
"  Al  so  he  wolde  with  hem  leike."         Havelok,  4«». 

•lake  (2),  *lakke,  v.t.  [O.  Fris.  lakia; 
O.  Dan.  lacken.]  [LACK,  v.] 

1.  To  blame  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

11  Whan  thai  wll  ani  man  lake."      Seven  Sayet,  1,21* 

2.  To  lack  ;  to  be  wanting,  to  fail. 

"  Hem  gan  that  water  taken."       Otn.  t  Exod.,  1,23L 


of  this  deprivation  la  ft 
ut  of  holy  orders."— Aylijfe :  Paiitrgan, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt 
or,  wore.  w?lf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  to  =•  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


lake— lalo 


lake  (1),  5.     [Lat.  lacus;  Fr.  lac.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  large  sheet  or  expanse  of  water 
entirely  surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no 
direct  or  immediate  communication  with  any 
sea,  ocean,  or  river,  or  having  communication 
only  by  means  of  rivers. 

"  And  sprincles  eke  the  water  countertet. 
Like  uuto  blacke  Auernus  lake  in  hell." 

Surrey  •  Viryile :  jfneit  IT 

2.  Otol  :   As  Professor  (now  Sir  Andrew) 
Ramsay  first  pointed  out  in  1862,  many  lakes 
are  of  glacial  origin,  an  hypothesis  illustrated 
by  the    fact    that   on   a    map   of  the   world 
it   is  chiefly  northern  lauds   like   Scotland, 
Scandinavia,  or    the    more    Arctic    parts  of 
Russia,    Cauada,    and     mountain-lands    like 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  that  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  lakes.   Others 
are  of  vulcanic  or  earthquake  origin.    Thus  in 
the    Mississippi    earthquake    of    1811    large 
lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  were  formed 
in  an  hour      The  molluscs  in  lakes  are  few 
in  genera  and  species,  though  often  numerous 
in  individuals ;  nene  of  the  univalves  have 
channelled    mouths.      Lacustrine    strata   of 
ancient  date  have  the  same  peculiarities. 

lake-basin,  s. 

Geography  &  Geology  : 

1.  The-bed  of  a  lake. 

2.  The  whole  area  drained  by  the  streams 
•Which  fall  into  a  lake. 

lake-crater,  >*. 

Geog  <£  Geol  :  The  crater  of  a  dormant  01 
extinct  volcano  now  converted  into  a  lake. 
The  lake  of  Laach  in  the  Eifel,  and  perhaps 
the  Lonar  lake  in  the  Deccan,  &c.,  had  such 
An  origin 

lake-dwellers,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop.:  A  generic  term  applied  to  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  whether  of  the  Stone  or  Bronze 
period. 

"The  works  of  the  ancient  luke-dmtlert  of  Switzer- 
land "— D.  Wilmn :  Prehistoric  J/HH,  1.  119. 

lake-dwelling,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  (PI.):  The  Pfahlbauten  of  German, 
the  habitations  lacustrines  of  French  writers. 
The  earliest  account  of  similar  dwellings  is  to 
be  found  in  Herodotus  (Terps  v.  14),  who  de- 
scribes a  Thracian  tribe  living,  in  520  B.C.,  in 
*  small  mountain-lake  of  what  is  now  Rou- 
melia.  The  custom  of  constructing  these 
habitations  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  fishermen  of  Lake  Prasias,  near 
Saionira,  still  inhabit  wooden  cottages  built 
over  the  water,  as  the  Thracian  tribes  did,  and 
in  the  East  Indies  the  practice  of  building  lake- 
settlements  is  very  common.  (For  authorities, 
«ee  Lubbock  :  Pre-historic  Times  (1869),  eh.  yi.) 
It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  (!)  of  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lake-dwellings  (Pfahlbauten),  and 
{2)  of  craunoges  (Packwerkbauten). 

1.  The  lake-dwellings  proper  of  Switzerland 
came  to  light  during  the  winter-months  of 
1853-4,  when  the  water  of  the  lakes  fell  much 
below  its  ordinary  level,  and  first  in  a  small 
bay  between  Ober  Meilen  and  Dollikon,  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Traces  of  lake-dwellings 
have  since  been  found  in  most  of  the  large 
Swiss  lakes,  as  well  as  m  several  of  the 
smaller  ones;  at  Peschieia,  on  the  Lago  di 
<3arda  ;  in  Mecklenburg,  at  Abbeville,  and  at 
Thetford.  Some  are  referable  to  the  Stojie, 
others  to  the  Bronze  Age,  the  former  pre- 
ponderating iq  the  eastern  lakes,  as  Constance 
and  Zurich  ;  the  latter  in  Western  and  Central 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Keller,  who  first  described 
these  lakes,  says  that  the  main  platform  was 
of  round  timbers,  rarely  of  split  boards, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  mud ;  the  walls  and 
sides  were  in  great  measure  of  interlaced 
branches,  the  interstices  filled  with  moss, 
and  daubed  with  clay  In  his  opinion,  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  they  were  rect- 
angular in  shape.  It  is  probable  that  the  huts 
•were  thatched,  and  the  parts  used  as  dormi- 
tories strewn  with,  straw  or  hay.  M.  Troyon 
(Sur  Us  Habitations  Lacustrines)  thinks  they 
were  round,  as  were  the  huts  of  many  nations 
on  the  shore.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  the  huts  were  divided  into  rooms, 
or  whether  they  contained  a  single  chamber. 
Keller  (Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  (ed.  Lee), 
p.  3)  distinguishes  three  modes  of  construc- 
tion : — 

(1)  Pile :  The  platform  laid  on  piles  driven 
into  the  mud  at  regular  interval,  the  spaces 


between  the  piles  being  filled  up  with  stones, 
to  give  solidity  to  the  structure.     Keller's 


SPLIT  TRUNK. 

(Dredged  from  the  Lake  of 

Zurich.) 


PILE  CONSTRUCTION. 

translator  notes  that  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cess was  adopted  at  Portland  Breakwater. 

(2)  Frame-pile :  A  comparatively  rare  form, 
known    to    have         ^^••••^^^^^^•M 
existed     in     the 

Lake  of  Zurich, 
and  possibly  in 
other  places.  The 
piles  to  support 

the  platform  were  „__ 

fixed  by  a  mortise  FRAME-PILE  CONSTRUCTION. 
and  tenon  ar- 
rangement into  split  trunks,  lying  horizontally 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  This  plan  was 
chiefly  followed 
where  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  was  of 
soft  sand,  giving 
no  hold  for  the 
piles.  Timbers, 
similar  to  the  one 
here  reproduced  are  known  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  several  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  so  that  this  mode 
of  construction  may  have  been  widely  spread. 

(3)  Fascine :  Here  the  necessary  foundation 
for  the  platform  was  obtained  by  layers  of 
sticks,  or  the  stems  of  small  trees.    (The  chief 
authorities  are  Keller,  op.  tit.  ;  Dr.  Heer  (Die 
Pflanzen   der   Pfahlbauten ;    Rlitimeyer   (Die 
Fauna  der  Pfahlbauten). 

2.  Crannoges :  Artificial  islands  found  prin- 
cipally in  Ireland,  where  they  served  the  pur- 
pose of  strongholds.  In  this  case  "  the  sup- 
port consisted  not  of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid 
mass  of  mud,  stones,  &c.,  with  layers  of  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  stakes,  the  latter 
serving  less  as  a  support,  than  to  bind  the 
mass  firmly  together"  (Lubbock:  Pre-historic 
Times  (1869),  p  174).  They  are  of  much  later 
date  than  the  lake-dwelliuy  proper,  some  being 
depicted  in  Johnson's  "  Platt  of  the  County 
Monaghan, '  a  map  of  the  escheated  territories 
made  for  the  English  Government  in  1591. 

"  In  1863  Lord  Lovaine  described  a  lake^taelling  ob- 
served by  him  in  the  south  of  Scotland."— Lubbock: 
Pre-hiitoric  Timei  (1878),  p  181. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Found  in,  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  dwellings  de- 
scribed under  A. 

"  This  may  be  a  suitable  place  for  mentioning  the 
mode  iu  which  lake-dwelling  antiquities  are  collected." 
—Keller  :  Lake-dviMinji  of  SmUertand  (ed.  Lee),  L  9. 

lake-habitation,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  same  as  LAKE-DWELLING 
(q.v.X 

"  Among  the  works  of  great  merit  devoted  specially 
to  a  description  of  the  Swiss  lake-habitatiunt  I*  that  of 
M.  Troyou."— Lyeli  :  Antiq.  Man  (1873),  p.  21. 

lake-like,  a.    Resembling  a  hike. 
lake-poet, ». 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  the  scenery  around 
lakes. 

2.  One  of  the  Lake-School  of  poets. 
lake-salmon,  «.    [SALMON.] 
Lake-School,  s.   A  name  applied  in  deri- 
sion by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  a  class  of 
poets  who,  following  the  example  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  Coleridge,  the  founders 
of  the  school  (who  resided  for  a  considerable 
part  of  their  lives  near  the  lakes  of  Cumber^ 
land  and  Westmoreland),  substituted  a  simple 
and  natural  taste  for  the  stiff  classicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    [LAKERS.) 

lake-settlement, s. 

Anthrop. :  A  collection'  of  lake-dwellings. 
Lyell  (Antiq.  Man  (1873),  p.  21),  says  :  "  It  is 
believed  that  as  many  as  300  wooden  huts  were 
comprised  in  one  settlement,  and  that  they 
may  have  contained  about  1,000  inhabitants." 

lake-trout,  «.    [TROUT.] 
lake-village,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  same  as  LAKE-SETTLEMENT 
(q.v.). 


human  skeletons."— Lubbock  :  Prt-luttoric  7imej(1869), 
p.  212. 


lake-weed,  s. 

Hot. :  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

lake-worship,  s 

Comp.  Religions :  A  particular  kind  of  water- 
worship  noticed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Pr«- 
historic  Times  (1869),  p.  269)  to  refute  a  theory 
that  the  gold  ornaments  dredged  up  from  t  ha 
sites  of  lake-dwellings  were  offerings  to  the 
gods.  That  certain  lakes  were  held  sacred  by 
ancient  nations  is  indisputable.  Tacitus,  de- 
scribing the  worship  of  Herthus  (or  Hertha), 
gives  cogent  reasons  (Ger.  xi.)  why  more  par- 
ticulars were  not  obtainable  in  his  day  : — 
"Servi  miulstnuit.  quo«  statim  idetu  lacus  li.iurit. 

Arcanus  hinc  terror,  sunctaque  i^uorantia,  quid  sit  id* 

quod  tantum  perituri  videut." 

The  following  authorities  may  also  be  con- 
sulted:  Cic.,  in  Verr.,  v.  72,  de  Nat.  Dear., 
iii.  20,  30  ;  Mart.,  i.  50,  ix.  59  ;  Ovi.l.,  Met.  v. 
405,  406. 

•lake  (2),  « lac,  »  [A.S.  Ide;  Icel.  leikr.l 
Game,  sport,  play. 

"  Bi  that  altar  wai  the  lac."       Ormulum.  1.061 

*  lake  (3),  *.    [O.  H.  Ger.  lachan ;  O.  L.  Get 
lacan.]    An  unidentified  kind  of  cloth. 

"  He  dldde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  tin  and  clere. 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  IS. 787. 

lake  (4),  s.  [Fr.  layne,  from  Pers.  Idk  -  hike, 
produced  from  lac.] 

Paint. :  The  generic  name  of  a  variety  of 
transparent  red  and  other  pigments  of  great 
beauty,  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  preci- 
pitating coloured  tinctures  of  dyeing  drugs 
upon  alumina  and  other  earths,  &c.  The  lakes 
are  hence  a  numerous  class  of  pigments,  both 
with  respect  to  the  variety  of  their  appella- 
tions and  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
prepared.  The  colouring  matter  of  common 
lake  is  Brazil  wood,  which  affords  a  very- 
fugitive  colour.  Superior  red  lakes  are  pre- 
pared from  cochineal,  lac,  and  kermes ;  but 
the  best  of  all  are  those  prepared  from  the 
root  of  the  Rubia  tinctoria  or  Madder-plant. 

t  lake'-lSt,  s.  [Eng.  lake  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suO, 
-let.]  A  little  lake. 

"  The  sacred  flowers 
That  crown  the  lakelet." 

Southey :  Thalaba,  uii.  (. 

lake  -men,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  lake,  and  men.} 

Anthrop. :  Sir  John  Lubbock's  name  for  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland ;  lake-dwellers  (q.v.). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skins  of  animals 
•npplied  the  ancient  lakemen  with  their  principal 
articles  of  clothing."—  Lubbock:  Prt-hittonc  Timt* 

(1869),  p.  186. 

*  lak-en,  *  lake  ns,  s.    [LAKIN.] 

*  lak'-er,  *  lak  -1st,  *.   [Eng.  lak(e);  -er,  -ts/.l 

1.  A  poet  who  describes  lake  scenery. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Lake-School  of  poetry. 

*  lake  -wake,  «.    [LICHWAKE.) 
lakh,  ».    [LAC  (2).] 

*  la'-  kin,   s.     [See  def.]     A  contraction  or 
diminutive  of  ladykin  (q.v.^ ;  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  By'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir, 
My  old  bones  ache."       Shakttp. :  Tempt*,  iii.  & 

*lak-ish,a.    [Eng.  lak(e) ;  -ish.]   Wet,  moist. 

"That  watery  lc 
Greene : 

*  lakke,  v.t.    [LACK,  v.] 

*  lakke,  s.    [LACK,  s.] 

Laksh'-mi,  Lnksh'-mee,  s.    [Sansc.1 

Hind.  Myth.  :  The  wife  of  Vishnu.  She  10 
the  goddess  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

*  lak'-y,  a.  [Eng.  lak(e)(l),  s. ;  -y.]  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  a  lake  or  lakes  ;  like  a  lake. 

*'  And  flanking  towers  and  laky  flood." 

Hcott:  Marntion.  v.     ilntrod.) 

t  lal-la'-tion,  *.  [Fr.]  A  term  used  to  de- 
note a  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  which  is 
sounded  like  I ;  lambdacisin. 

lal-le-man'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
J.  L.  E.  Ave-Lallemant,  M.D.  (1803-1867),  • 
writer  on  German  and  Italian  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Labiate, 
tribe  Nepeteae.  The  seeds  of  Lallemantia 
Royleana,  which  grows  in  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Indus  and  the  Salt  range  of  hills, 
are  cooling  and  sedative. 

la'-lo,  t.    [African.]    The  leaves  of  Adansonia 


"That  watery  lakish  hill." 

Greene :  Orlando  furioto.  p.  104k 


boil,  b6y;  poUt,  J6"wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -cious  -  *hus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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ttiyitata,  the  Baobab  tree,  dried,  and  reduced  to 
•  powder.  It  is  a  favourite  lood  of  some 
African  tribes. 

lA'-ma  (1),  s.  [Thibetian  =  a  lord,  a  teacher 
of  souls.]  A  priest  belonging  to  the  variety 
of  Booddhism  known  as  Lamuisiu  (q.v.). 

la' -ma  (2),  ».    [LLAMA.] 

I*a -ma-ism,  s.    [Eng.  lama;  -ism.] 

Compar.  Religions  :  A  system  partly  reli- 
gious, partly  political— the  Church  and  State 
Establishment  of  Tibet— standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  Booddhism  proper  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism stands  to  primitive  Christianity. 
It  has  also  been  defined  as  a  "  form  of  Booddh- 
ism, modified  by  Saivism  and  Shamanism." 
Booddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet  in  A.D. 
622  by  Srong  Tsan  Kampo,  who  founded  the 
present  capital,  now  known  as  Lhasa.  His 
zeal  was  now  snared  by  his  two  queens,  one 
named  Bribsoon,  a  princess  from  Nepaul,  the 
other  Wen  Ching,  a  princess  from  China,  who 
are  said  to  have  founded  La  Branq  and  Ra 
Mochay,  the  most  famous  religious  houses  in 
Tibet.  From  the  death  of  this  king  down  to 
about  850  is  called  the  "  First  Introduction  of 
Keligion."  More  than  a  century  of  civil  war 
followed,  and  in  971  there  took  place  the 
"  Second  Introduction  of  Religion  "  into  Tibet. 
For  more  than  300  years  Booddhism  grew  in 
power  and  wealth,  and  Kublai  Khan  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lamas.  Under  his  suc- 
cessors the  dignity  of  abbot  at  Sakya  became 
hereditary,  the  abbots  breaking  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  In  1390,  Tsongkapa,  the  Tibetan 
monastic  reformer,  appeared  in  Lhasa,  and  at 
bis  death,  in  1419,  tie  left  three  immense 
monasteries  with  30,000  monks.  The  two 
things  on  which  he  insisted  were,  (1)  the  ob- 
servance of  celibacy,  and  (2)  simplicity  in 
dress.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Emperor  of  China  acknowledged 
the  leaders — the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Pantshen 
Lama— as  titular  overlords  of  the  Church  and 
tributary  rulers  of  Tibet.  They  were  abbots 
of  the  monasteries  at  Gedun  Dubpa,  near 
Lhasa,  and  Krashis  Lunpo  in  Further  Tibet, 
and  their  successors  still  exercise  the  same 
rights.  Both  are  looked  upon  as  incarnations 
—living  in  heaven,  and  appearing  on  earth  in 
an  apparitional  body.  When  one  dies  he  is 
supposed  to  become  incarnate  in  some  male 
child  born  about  that  time.  There  is  a  hier- 
archy corresponding  in  a  marked  degree  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Hue  &  Gabet 
describe  the  principal  act  of  religious  worship 
as  wonderfully  like  a  high-mass.  The  politi- 
cal authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  confined  to 
Tibet,  but  he  is  head  of  the  Booddhist  Church 
throughout  Mongolia  and  China.  (Rhys  Davids, 
in  Encyc.  Brit.) 

la'  ma-ist,  s.  [Eng.  lama;  -ist.]  One  who 
professes  lamaisra  (q.v.). 

la-man  tin,  la-men-tin,  «.  [Fr.,  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  the  native  name.] 
[MANATEE.] 

Xia-marck'-Ism,  >.  [Named  from  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Mounet,  Chevalier  de 
Lamarck,  born  at  Bazentin,  in  Picardy, 
August  1,  1744,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.,  1829.] 

Biol. :  The  system  of  Lamarck,  the  first  to 
advance  a  theory  of  biological  evolution,  which 
hag  since  been  set  aside,  though  not  wholly,  by 
that  of  Darwin.  In  his  view  the  change  of 
species  in  animals  was  due  to  effort  to  obtain 
food  or  for  other  purposes,  development  in  cer- 
tain organs  in  consequence,  &c.  Lamarckian 
views  are  held  by  many  United  States  natural- 
ists, under  the  title  of  Neo- Lamarck  ism. 

la'-ma  ser-y,  «.  [LAMA  (1).]  In  Tibet  and 
Mongolia  a  religious  society  or  congregation, 
presided  over  by  a  lama  (q.v.). 

•  lam  -a  sooL  *.    [LAMB'S-WOOC.] 

lamb  (b  silent),  *  lomb,  s.    [A.S.  Jamb  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lam;   Icel.  lamb;   Dan.  torn;  Sw. 
&  Ger.  lamm;  Goth,  lamb.] 
L  Lit. :  The  young  of  the  sheep. 

"Yon  wanton  lamb  has  cropt  the  woodbine'*  pride." 
Maton :  Englith  Garden,  ii. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Used  typically  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 


2.  One  who  is  as  innocent  and  gentle  as  a 
Umb. 


3.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

4.  Ironically  used  of  a  rough,  cruel,  merpi- 
less  person. 

"  A*  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
war  on  an  iulidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a 
Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to 
this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironicul  meaning, 
these  men,  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  were  called  Kirke  s  £amo«."— Jfucauiay  : 
BM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  5.  A  dupe ;  a  silly  fellow. 

lamb-ale,  *.  A  rural  festivity  at  the 
time  of  sheep-shearing.  [ALE.] 

lamb's  lettuce,  s. 

Bot.  :  ValerianeUa,  olitoria.  (Hooker.')  A 
glabrous  flaccid  plant,  with  minute  pale  lilac 
flowers,  wild  in  cornfields  and  hedge  banks  in 
Britain,  found  also  in  Europe,  West  Africa, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  The  young  leaves  make 
an  excellent  salad.  V.  carinata  is  probably  a 
variety  of  it. 

lamb's-quarters,  s.  i>l. 
Bot. :  (1)  Atriplex  patula,  (2)  An  American 
name  for  Chenopodium  album. 

lamb's  succory,  «. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Arnoseris,  called 
also  Swine's  Succory.  One  species,  Arnoseris 
pusilla,  is  a  colonist  in  Britain,  if  not  even  a 
native. 

lamb's  toe,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 

lamb's-tongue,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Plantago  media. 

2.  Carp. :  A  plane  with  a  deep,  narrow  bit 
for  making  quirks. 

lamb's  wool,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Wool  from  a  lamb. 

2.  Fig. :  A  beverage  consisting  of  ale  mixed 
with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted 
apples. 

"  A  cup  of  lamt>$-w>Dl  they  drank  to  him  there.'* 
Song  of  the  Hing  i  the  Miller. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  consisting  of  the  wool 
of  a  lamb. 

lamb  (b  silent),  v.i.  [LAMB,  s.  1.]  To  bring 
forth  young.  (Said  of  a  sheep.) 

*  lam'-ba  tive,   a.   &   «.     [Lat.  lambo  =  to 
lick  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  be  licked  up ;  to  be 
taken  by  licking. 

"  A  pot  of  lambative  electuary."— Taller.  No.  268. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  to 
be  taken  up  by  licking. 

"  I  stitched  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  in  the 
arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  necessity 
should  require."—  Witeman  :  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*  lamb'-da-cls m  (b  silent),  s.      [Lat.  lamb- 

dacimus ;    Gr.    Xofi^StuciV/uiof  (lambdakismos), 
from  the  name  (lambda).of  the  Greek  letter  A.] 

1.  A  fault  in  writing  or  speaking,   which 
consists  iu  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
letter  I. 

2.  A  fault  in  speaking,   which  consists  in 
pronouncing  U  as  Hi  in  billion. 

3.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r, 
which  is  made  to  sound  as  I ;  lallation. 

lamb  -doid  al  (b  silent),  lam  doid  al,  a. 
[Gr.  Ao.|u£6oei'6T)<  (lamMoeides),  from  AoftjSo'a 
(lambda),  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  and 
t'&o*  (eidos)  =  appearance.)  Resembling  the 
Greek  letter  L  (A)  in  form  :  as,  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

*  lamb-en,  s.  p*.    [LAMB,  ».] 

*  lam'-ben-cy,  s.    [Eug.  lambent) ;  -cy.}    A 
gleam,  a  twinkle. 

"  These  were  sacred  lambenciet,  tongues  of  authentic 
flame  from  heaven."— Carlyle:  Keminiicencet,  i.  86. 

t  lam' -bent,  a.  [Lat.  lambens,  pr.  par.  of 
lambo  =  to  lick.) 

1.  Licking ;   playing  or  moving  about,  as 
though  licking ;  touching  slightly. 

"  Then  on  his  locks  the  lambent  glory  plays." 

Pitt:  Virgil;  .Eneid  il. 

2.  Gleaming,  twinkling  .-  as,  a  lambent  light. 

Lam'-bert,  8.  [Named  after  Lambert,  a 
botanist,  who  wrote  a  monograph  of  the  genus 
Pinus.] 

Lambert  pine,  5. 

Bot. :   Pinus  Lambertiana,  a  gigantic  tree, 


discovered  by  Douglas  in  New  Albion.  Trunk, 
lofty  and  erect ;  leaves  five,  rather  stiff,  bright 
green,  witn  no  sheaths  ;  cones  very  krge  and 
pendulous  ;  seeds  large  and  used  for  food. 

lamb  -ie  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lamb  ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ie  s  -y.]  A  little  lamb,  a  lambkin. 

"  The  third  came  up,  haivstap-au'-lowp. 
As  light  as  ouy  Iambic."       Burnt:  Holy  Fair. 

I  lamb  -ing  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lamb ;  -ing.  J 
A  brood  or  breed  of  lambs. 

"  Stone  had  also  done  very  well,  his  lambings  had 
been  good."— A.  O.  Grant:  Bath  Life  in  Queentland, 
ii.  173. 

lamb   kill  (b  silent),  s.    [Eng.  lamb ;   -kill.} 
Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Kalmia  arum*- 
ttfolia. 

lamb -kin  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lamb;  dimin. 
suff.  -kin.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lamb. 

"  A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide. 
With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side." 

/'<./"••'  Homer;  Iliad  x.  26*. 

2.  One  fondly  treated,  a  pet.    (Shakespeare.) 

lamb' -like  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  lamb,  and 
like.]  Like  a  lamb ;  meek,  gentle,  innocent, 
affectionate. 

*  lamb  -ling  (6  silent),  g.    [Eng.  lamb ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]     A  little  or  young  lamb  ;  a  lamb- 
kin.   (Thackeray.) 

*  lam'-boys,  s.  pi.    [Fr.  lambeau  (pi.  lambeawc) 

=  arag.] 

Old  Armour :  Skirts  of  steel  plates,  flexible 
and  overlapping,  attached  to  the  front  and 
back  pieces  of  the  cuirass,  and  hanging  over 
the  thighs ;  worn  especially  in  Germany  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  were  cut  away,  before  and  behind,  to 
allow  the  rider  to  sit  on  his  horse. 

lam'  -  brequin  (brequin  as  ber  -  kin), 
lam  bre  kin,  s.    [Fr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  curtain  on  the  helmet 
to  protect  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cap  with  a  valance  named  after 
Havelock. 

2.  A  festooned  drapery,  form- 
ing an  ornament  at  the  upper 
part  of  a  window,  and  covering 
the  curtain  rings  and  bar. 

II.  Heraldry  : 

1.  The  point  of  a  labeL 

2.  The  wreath  of  a  helmet. 

limb  skin  (b  silent),  s.     [Eng.  lamb,  and 

skin.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb  dressed  with  the 
fleece  on  and  coloured,  used  as  a  mat,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  resembling  the 
dressed  skin  of  a  lamb. 

lam'-doid-al,  a.    [LAMBDOIDAL.] 

lame,  a.  [A.S.  lama;  cogn.  with  Dut.  £am  = 
lame  ;  Icel.  lami,  lama  ;  Dan.  lam  =  palsied  ; 
Sw.  lam ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lam.  The  original  sense 
probably  is  bruised  or  maimed ;  cf.  Icel.  lama 
=  to  bruise.  ] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Crippled,  maimed,  or  disabled  in  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs,  usually  iu  one  or  both  of 
the  legs. 

2.  Crippled  or  disabled  so  as  to  be  unsound 
or  defective  iu  strength  :  as,  a  lame  leg. 

*  3.  Crippled,  disabled,  or  impaired  in  any 
way. 

"  Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame." 

Hhakeip. :  Pilgrim  of  Lone,  162, 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Halting  ;  not  running  smoothly  or  even- 
ly ;  defective  in  rhyme  or  rhythm. 

"  Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame." 

Dryden :  Pertius,  i. 

2.  Unsatisfactory,  imperfect. 

"  Nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  with 
half  a  mind,  with  H  faint  heart,  witb  a  lame  endea- 
vour."— Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

lame-duck,  s.  A  defaulter  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  (Slang.) 

"  I  know  very  well  what  a  lame^uct  Is,  to  my  cost." 
— Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  IXT. 

lame,  v.t.  [LAME,  s.]  To  make  lame,  to 
cripple,  to  disable. 

"  A  tender  foot  will  be  galled  and  lamed  if  you  Ml 
it  going  in  rugged  paths."— Barrow :  Sermoni,  voL  ill, 
ser  3. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.   pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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*lame,  ».     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lamina  =  a  scale.] 

Old  Armour :  One  of  a  number  of  small  steel 
plates  forming  the  continuation  of  the  jam- 
Darts  over  the  front  of  the  feet,  and  thus  form- 
ing the  mixed  sollerets  of  a  mail  and  plate. 

[SOLLERET.] 

la  mer  la  (pi.  la-mel  7l£e),  s.    [Lat.  dimin. 
of  lamina  —  a  scale,  a  thin  plate.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale. 
IL  Technically:  » 

1.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  thus,  there 
IB  a  cribriform  lamella  of  the  frontal  boue. 

(2)  PI.  (Of  bone):  Concentric  rings  surround- 
ing the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  corona,  dividing  Into  several 
foliaceous,  erect  scales,  in  Sileue,  etc. 

(2)  PI. :  The  parallel  plates  on  the  under 
side  of  the  pileus  in  Agaricus. 

3.  Zool.  (PI.):  The  thin  plates  constituting 
the  gills  of  the  Laiuellibranchiata  (q.v.)  or 
any  other  structure. 

la-meT-lar,  a.     [LAMELLA.] 

1.  Ord.  lany. :  Composed  of  or  disposed  in 
thin  plates  or  scale*. 

2.  J)ct. :    Having  two  little  plates  at   the 
point,  as  the  styles  of  many  plants. 

,        "  Galeareoui  marl  ii  son/f  limes  of  a  compact,  some- 
timei  of  a  lamellar  textur*."— h  trwan  :  On  Ha.na.ret. 

3.  Zool.  :  [IMBRICATE,  <;.]. 

Ifan-el-lar'-f-a,  >.  prod.  Lat.  lamellarius 
=  lamellar,  from  Lat.  lamella  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Naticidw.  They  have  white,  pellucid, 
fragile,  ear-shaped  shells,  without  an  oper- 
culum.  Ten  recent  species  are  known,  from 
Norway,  Britain,  &c.,  and  two  fossil,  from 
the  Pliocene. 

la-meT-lTr-ljf,  a<lv.  [Eng.  lamellar;  -ly.] 
"In  manner  of  tliiu  piates  or  scales. 

lam   el  late,  lam-el-lat-e'd,  a.    [Eng. 

lamella ;  saff.  -ate,  -ated.]  Covered  with  thin 
plates  or  scales  ;  formed  of  or  furnished  with 
lamella- ;  divided  internally  into  small  plates. 

"The  lumelltited  antenna  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
•cope.  —  Derham:  Phyiico-Theology,  blc.  viii.,  ch.  Iv. 
(Note  3). 

la-mel  li-bran-chl-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  la- 
meZte— thin  plates  ;  Lat.  branchiae;  Gr. /Spoy- 
Xia  (brangchia)  —  gills,  and  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  a  class  of 
molluscs  breathing  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  in 
the  form  of  flat,  membranous  plates,  attached 
to  the  mantle.  Called  by  Lamarck  and 
others  Couchifera  (q.v.). 

la-mel  li  bran  chi  ate,  a.  &  g.    [LAMEL- 

LIBRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamel- 
libranchiata  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  order  La- 
mellibranchiata. 

la-mel' -li -corn,  a.  &  s.    [LAMELLICORNES.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the  Larael- 
licornes  (q.v.). 

"  Numerous  lametticarn  and  heteromerous  insects." 
—Darwin:  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  ch,  v. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  section  of 
Coleoptera,  known  as  Lamellicorues. 

.la-mel  li  cor  ni-a,  la-mel-U-cor'-nes , 

«.  pi.  [Lat.  lamell(ce)  =  thin  plates  ;  i  con- 
nective ;  corn(ua)  =  horns,  and  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ia,  or  masc.  and  fern.  -«.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  beetles  having  short 
antennae  terminated  by  a  lamellated  club — 
<.«.,  a  club  composed  of  lamellae  or  little 
plates— formed  by  the  expansion  on  one  side 
of  the  three  apical  joints.  The  mentura  is 
solid  and  horny  ;  the  legs  are  long,  and  have 
spines  and  tooth-like  projections  on  the  fore 
ones,  enabling  them  to  dig  with  facility.  The 
larva  are  soft  and  cylindrical,  with  a  large 
•vertical  head.  There  are  six  small  legs  at- 
tached to  the  thoracic  segments.  Some  live 
in  the  ground,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  others  in  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  affords  them  food.  They  are 
all  herbivorous.  Among  them  are  the  most 
bulky  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  beetles 
existing.  More  than  7,000  species  are  known. 
They  are  divided  into  two  families :  Scare- 
beidse  and  Lucanidae, 


lam-el-llf'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lamella  =  a 
thin  plate ;  ftro  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -ous.]  Producing  lamella; ; 
composed  of  thin  plates  or  layers  ;  foliated  in 
structure. 

"It  Is  distinguished  .  ...  by  the  lamrMferoui  ribs 
of  the  leaves."— Berkeley:  Cryptoyamic  Botany.  |  427. 

la  mel'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  lamella  =  a  thin 
plate,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  scale  or  plate. 

la-mel-li-ros'-tral,  a.  &   s.     [LAMELLI- 

ROSTRES.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lamel- 
lirostres  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family  La- 
mellirostres. 

la-mcl-li-  ros'-tres.  s.  [Lat.  lamella:  =  thin 
"plates,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.  So  called  be- 
cause the  edges  of  the  bill  are  furnished  with 
a  series  of  transverse  plates  or  lamellae,  by 
means  of  which  the  birds  sift  the  ooze  in 
which  they  seek  their  food.] 

Ornith.  :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Anatidae 
(ducks,  geese,  &c.).  . 

la-mel'- lose,  a.  [Lat.  lamcll(a);  Eng.  adj. 
"sulf.  -ose.]  Covered  with  lamellae  or  plates; 
in  the  form  of  plates. 

lame'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lame ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  lame  manner ;  like  a  cripple 
or  lame  person. 

2.  Fig. :     Imperfectly,    feebly,    unsatisfac- 
torily ;  in  a  halting  manner. 

"  But  the  feet  were  lame  .  .  .  and  therefore  stood 
lamely  lu  the  verse."— Sbaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  lii.  2. 

lame -ness,  ».     [Eng.  lame;  -ness.] 

L  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lame 
or  crippled  ;  an  impaired  or  disabled  state  of 
the  limbs. 

"  Bank  feels  110  lamenest  of  his  knotty  gout." 

Ben  Jonton  :  On  Bank  the  Uturer, 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Imperfection,  mnsatisfac tori  ness,  feeble- 
ness, weakness. 

"  If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lamenen  of 
it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suffiuient 
to  effect  a  prevent  liking."— Drydtn:  Spanith  friar. 

2.  A  state  of  being  halting ;  want  of  smooth- 
ness  and    rhythmical   correctness :   as,   the 
lameness  of  a  verse. 

lament',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  lamenter,  from  Lat. 
'lamentor,  from  lamentum  =  a  mournful  cry.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mourn,  to  wail,  to  grieve  ;  to  express 
sorrow,  to  bewail. 

"  [He]  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  1.  459. 

2.  To    regret  deeply ;   to  grieve ;   to   feel 
sorrow. 

"  Where  Joy  most  revels  grief  doth  most  lament." 
Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

B.  Trans.  :   To  bewail,  to  mourn  over,  to 
deplore,  to  grieve  for. 

"The  lot  which  all  lament  and  none  can  shun." 
Pope:  Homer  i  Odyuey  xxiv.  43. 

la-mcnt',  *.    [LAMENT,  v.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  cries  or 
complaints  ;  lamentation ;  grief  audibly  ex- 
pressed. 

"  And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  lament!  renew." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiii  17. 

*  2.  An  elegy  ;  a  mournful  air. 

lam'-ent-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lament- 
abilis,  from  lamentor  =  to  lament ;  Sp.  lament- 
able ;  Ital.  lamentabile.] 

1.  To  be  lamented,  bewailed,  or  mourned 
for ;  calling  for  or  exciting  grief  or  lamenta- 
tions ;  mournful,  sad. 

"  The  natural  though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme 
danger  and  extreme  provocation."— Macaulay :  Hut. 
£ng.,  ch.  xvlU 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  grief  or  sorrow ; 
mournful. 

"  For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT",  i, 

8.  Pitiful,  miserable,  poor,  despicable. 

"  One  clad  In  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time, 
Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme." 

Dryden  :  Pertita,  i. 

*  lam'-ent-a-ble-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  lamentable; 
-ly]  The  same  as  LAMENTABLY  (q.v.). 

lam'-ent-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lamentable; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  lament- 
able. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  lamentable)  ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  lamentable  manner  ;  so  as  to  excite 
sorrow  or  grief. 

••  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well  ;  If  it  be  <)•  leful 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
link-oil,  ana  sung  lamentably."  —  shuketu.  :  Winter  t 
Tae.  iv.  3. 

2.  With  lamentations  or  expressions  of  sor- 
row or  grief. 

"Now  chri»«>--ii  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and 
began  to  cry  out  lamentably."—  Banyan:  Pilgrim't 
Pi'iynu,  pt.  1. 

3.  Pitifully,  miserably,  despicably. 

lam  en  ta  tion,    '  lam  en  ta  cy  on,  «. 

[Lat.  lamentatio,  from  lamentor  =  to  lament; 
Fr.  lamentation;  Sp.  lamentation  ;  Ital.kuut*- 
tuzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  lamenting  or  bewailing  ;  mourn- 
ing, wailing. 

"  Hii  sons  burled  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentation  tot  him."—  i  Jlaccabea  ii.  10. 

2.  A  cry  or  audible  expression  of  grief  ;  * 
wail,  an  outcry. 

•"Must  I  relinquish  It  all?'  he  cried,  with  a  wild 
lamentation." 
Longfellow:  Courtthip  of  Miles  Standith.  ill. 

IL  Scripture  (PL)  : 

Old  Test.  Canon  :  One  of  the  shorter  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  No  author's  name  is 
attached  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  where  it 
is  simply  designated  from  its  first  two  words, 
npitf  (ekhah)  =  "O  how."  The  Septuagin* 
translators  called  it  Opiji/ot  'lepefu'ou  (Threnoi 
leremiou)  =  "  Dirges  or  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah."  Universal  tradition  attributes  it 
to  him,  and  the  style  it)  that  of  his  acknow- 
ledged  prophecies.  Cf.  Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13,  with 
Jer.  xiv.  17  ;  Lam.  i.  16,  ii.  11,  iii.  48-9  with 
Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17  ;  Lam.  iv.  21  with 
Jer.  xlix.  12,  &c.,  &c.  Each  of  the  fly* 
chapters  is  a  distinct  elegy.  Chapters  i.,  ii., 
and  iv.  have  each  twenty-two  verses,  and  be» 
ginning  with  the  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters 
alphabetically  arranged.  Chap.  iii.  has  sixty- 
six  verses,  commencing  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  thrice  repeated.  The  fifth  chapter 
is  not  alphabetically  arranged,  though  it  also 
has  twenty-two  verses.  The  theme  is  the 
destruction  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
the  misery  of  the  survivors.  It  is  chanted  in 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  on  the  9th  of  Ab, 
in  our  month  of  July. 

lament  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LAMENT,  v.] 

*  la-ment'-ed-l$r,  adv.  (Eng.  lamented  ;  -Zy.J 
In  a  lamented  or  lamentable  manner  ;  lament- 
ably. 

"  Sometimes  they  are  not  both  actors,  but  the  oue  of 
them  most  lamentedly  passive."—  Milton  :  Colaiterion. 

la-mont  -er,  ».     (Eng.  lament  ;  -er.}     One 
'who  mourns  or  laments  ;  a  mourner. 
"  Strike  the  straight  lamentrrt  dumb." 

Brume  :  On  the  death  of  hit  Hchoolmaittr, 

la-men'-tin,  s.    [LAMANTIN.] 

la  ment  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [LAMENT,  v.l 
A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Lamentation,  mourning,  grief, 
wailing. 

"  In  wild  lamenting!  that  would  touch 
A  heart  of  stone  she  shrlek'd  his  name." 

Jfoore:  Fire-WorMpptn. 


g-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  lamenting;  -fy.J 
In  a  lamenting  manner  ;  with  lamentations. 

lam--e-ro,  s.  [Sp.]  A  walled  receiver,  where 
the  slimes  (mud  charged  with  auriferous  or 
argentiferous  particles,  or  both)  are  deposited 
from  the  arrastra,  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
their  water,  and  accumulate  till  sufficient  to 
form  a  torta,  in  which  the  amalgamation  is 
performed. 

*  lam'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  lame  ;  t  connective  ;  -er.} 
A  cripple. 

"  He  would  have  been  a  lameter  for  life."—  Oatt  ; 
The  rrovoit,  ch.  x. 

la'-ml-a,  *.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  \dfiia(Lamia)  m 
a  fabulous  monster  said  to  feed  on  man's  flesh.] 
L  Greek  &  Roman  Mythol.  :  An  evil  spirit, 
having  the  semblance  of  a  serpent,  with  the 
head,  or  at  least  the  mouth,  of  a  beautifnl 
woman,  whose  whole  figure  the  lamia  was 
supposed  to  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  love  of  some  man,  whom,  it  was 
feigned,  it  tore  to  pieces  and  devoured.  The 
most  circumstantial  account  that  has  come 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  J  6%1 ;  cat,  cell ,  chorus,  fhln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  -  zhuo.    -cions,  -tlous,  -sioua  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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lamiacese— lamnidse 


down  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  Philostratus  (de 
Vita  Apol.,  lib.  iv.),  where  Lycius  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  these  spirits, 
but  was  delivered  by  his  master  Apollonius, 
•who,  "  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found 
her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia."  (Burton  : 
Anat.  of  Melan.  (1881),  p.  495).  Keats's  Lamia 
is  an  amplification  of  this  story.  (Cf.  Horace, 
A.  P.,  340.)  Later  the  word  was  used  to 
signify  a  witch,  an  enchantress.  [INCUBUS, 
LILITH.] 

If  The  word  rvW  (lilith)  occurs  only  once  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  th*  A  V  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  14)  it  is  translated  "  screech-owl,"  with 
"  night  monster"  as  a  marginal  reading  The 
Vulgate  has  lamia,  and  lamia  or  lamya  is 
found  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  in  Coverdale's, 
Matthew's,  Becke's,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

2.  Entom  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 

family Lamimae  (q  v.).      The  species  chiefly 

inhabit  wooded  countries  within  the  tropics, 

•    especially  South  America.    One,  Lamia  texler, 

is  British. 

la-ml-a  -90-86,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lamHum);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot..    [LABIAT.-E). 

la'-ml-dae,  s   pi.     [Lat.  fam(ium),  fern    pi 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Hot.  .  A  family  of  Labiatae,  tribe  Stacheae. 

la-mi-i  -n»,  s  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  lami(a)  ;  Lat 
fcm  pi  adj.  suff.  -inoz.] 

Entom  :  A  sub-family  of  Cerambycidae  It 
consists  of  beetles  with  long  antenna:,  with 
a  vertical  forehead  generally  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  body.  They  are  found  on  the 
wood  of  trees,  and  are  often  so  variegated  in 
colour  with  adpressed  hairs  as  to  resemble 
the  wood  on  which  they  live  Some  tropical 
species,  however,  are  brightly  coloured. 

lam  in  a  (pi  lam  -I-nse),  s    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lang  :  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  a  plate 
or  thin  piece  of  metal  ;  a  thin  slice  of  wood 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  or  of  ivory  for 
the  painter  ;  veneer  of  all  kinds. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  A  plate  ;  as,  the  lamince  of  the  vertebrae 

(2)  A  layer  ;    as,  the  lamina  cinerea  (giay 
layer),  which  connects  the  corpus  callosum  and 
the  commissure  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Bot  :  The  blade  or  expanded  surface  of 
a  leaf  ;  the  leaf  of  a  plant  without  its  petiole. 

3.  Geol.  :  A  term  used  of  the  smaller  layers 
Into  which  a  stratum  is  divided. 

lam-In-a-bfl'-I-tjf,  s.  (Eng.  laminable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laminable 

lam'-In-a-ble.  o.  [Eng  lamin(a);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  formed  into  lamina;  or  thin 
plates  ;  capable  of  being  extended  into  thin 
plates  by  pressure  between  steel  or  iron  rollers. 

lam'-i-nae,  s.  pi.    [LAMINA.] 

lain  -i-nar,  a  [Lat  lamin(a)  =  a  scale,  a 
thin  )>late  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff  -ar.]  Consisting  of 
laminae  01  thin  plates  ,  in  layers. 


Petrol.  :  Flaggy  cleavage,  one  of  Rntley's 
•'  Structural  Planes  " 

lam-i-nar-i-a,  s  [Lat.  Zammnfq.v.)  ;  sing. 
fern.  suff.  -ana  Named  from  the  bladder-like 
character  of  the  fronds  ] 

Sot  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
-the  family  Lannnand*,  or  the  order  Lainina- 
riaccii-  In  place  of  leaves  there  is  a  plane 
ribless  expansion  The  stem  is  either  naked 
or  fringed  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria 
digitata  and  L.  saccharina,  called  tangles,  are 
eaten.  The  first  of  these  with  L.  bulbosa  are 
most  valued  of  the  genus  for  kelp  manufac- 
ture L.  sacchanna  is  used  as  an  imperfect 
hygrometer  It  is  administered  in  India  in 
goitre,  scrofula,  and  syphilis.  So  are  L.  brac- 
Uata  and  the  large  Australian  species,  L 
potato  rum. 

lam-I-nar-i-e  -$£-»,  *  pi.       [Mod    Lat. 

laminarHa)  ;  Lai;  fem   pi  adj.  suff  -acece  ] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  dark-spored  Algals 
They  are  olive-coloured,  unjointed  seaweeds, 
with  superficial  spores  which  form  indefinite 
cloud-like  patches,  or  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  frond  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size 


lam  i-nar  -I-an,  a.  [Mod  Lat.  laminan(a); 
Eng.  adj  suff.  "-on.] 

Jit  it.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  algaceous 
genus  Laminana  (q.v  ). 

laminarian  zone,  s. 

Zool  Geog  :  The  second  of  the  great  marine 
zones  into  which  Molluscs  are  distributed,  a 
zone  from  low  water  to  fifteen  fathoms  in 
depth  The  laminaria  and  other  seaweeds 
ibrm  miniature  forests  in  which  are  the  veget- 
able-feeding molluscs,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  also 
bivalves,  cephalopods,  &c  In  tropical  seas 
there  is  often  coral  instead  of  seaweeds  The 
oyster  beds  of  the  north  and  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  south  are  in  the  laminariau  zone. 

lam  in-ar-ite.  s.    [LAMINARITES.] 

Palaobot. :  A  species  of  Lamiuantes  (q.v.). 

lam-In-a-li'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  laminaria) 
(q.v.);  -ites (PaUeonl.). ] 

Pakeobol  •  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  what  he  deemed  a  fossil  algal  from  the 
Secondary  rocks  of  Aix,  near  La  Kochelle. 

lam'-In-a-ry.  a-  [Eng.  lamin(a) ; -ary.]  Con- 
sisting or  composed  of  thin  plates  or  layers. 

lam  -1-nate,  v.t.  [Lat  lamina  =  a  thin  plate.] 
To  split  up  into  thin  plates  or  layers. 

"  We  took  an  ounce  of  that  (refined  silver]  and  having 
laminated  it.  we  cast  it  upou  twice  itewwgBtol  beaten 
sublimate.  —  Bugle  •  Work*,  lii.  81. 

lam -I-nate,  lam -I-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat 
lamin(a);  Eng  adj.  suff.  -ute,  -ated.]  Con- 
sisting of  lamina;,  or  thin  plates  or  scales,  in 
layers  one  over  the  oilier 

"  I  took  two  parcels,  of  gold,  the  one  common  gold 
thinly  laminated,  and  the  other  very  well  reniied  "— 
tiuale  •  Workt,  lii.  62. 

laminated-arch,  s  A  timber  arch  made 
of  successive:  thicknesses  of  planking  bent  on  to 
a  centering  and  secured  together  by  tree-nails. 

laminated  pipe,  s  Water,  sewer,  or 
gas  pipe  made  of  thicknesses  of  vejieer  or 
scale  board  successively  wrapped  to  obtain 
thickness  and  strength.  Euch  layer  is* 
thoroughly  saturated  with  asphalt,  and  the 
grain  of  alternate  layers  passes  in  transverse 
directions,  so  as  to  secure  an  intimate  bond 
and  a  line  of  resistance  to  disruption  in  any 
direction,  lengthwise,  oblique,  or  across  the 
pipe  circumference.  The  veneer  is  sometimes 
made  to  alternate  with  fabric  or  an  adhesive 
composition 

laminated-rib,  a  An  arched  beam 
made  of  planks  bent,  laid  flatwise  in  layers, 
aud  secured  by  bolts.  [ARCHED-BEAM.] 

lam  -I  nat-ing,  pr.  par  or  a.    [LAMINATE,  v.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :   Separating  into  several  plates  or 
layers. 

laminating  -  machine,  *.  A  gold- 
beater's rolling-mill  for  reducing  the  ingot  of 
gold  to  such  a  thickness  that  a  square  inch 
will  weigh  64  grains.  The  ingot  weighs  two 
ounces,  and  is  {  inch  broad.  The  rollers  are 
of  hard  steel,  and  extend  the  ingot  to  a  ribbon. 
The  gold  is  frequently  annealed  during  the 
process. 

laminating  roller,  s 
Mttal-working :  One  of  a  set  by  which  a  faggot 
01  bloom  is  drawn  out  into  a  bar  or  sheet. 

lam  i-na  -tion,  *.  [Eng  lamina(it),  \. ; 
•tlon.]  The  state  of  being  composed  of  small 
laminae  or  plates 

"Mr  Darwin  attribute*  the  lamination  and  fissile 
atructuie  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  structure 
...  to  their  having  moved,  when  liquid,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lamluse.'  —  LyeU.  student' t  Element*  of 
Ucoloyy,  p.  57a 

lam  I  nif  -er-oiis,  a  [Lat  lamina.  =  a 
thin  plate,  a  layer  ;/ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff  -< i us.]  Constructed  of  laminae  or  thin 
plates  in  layers. 

*  lam'-ish,  a     [Eng.  fam(e),  a. ;  -ish.]     Some- 
what lame 

"  A  vein  .  .  .  which  ever  after  occasioned  him  to  go 
lamith  "—  Wood  Athena  Oxon..  ii. 

*  lam  -I  ter, *  lam  -e-ter,  s.  [LAMETER.]  A 
cripple.    (Scotch  ) 

la  -mi-um,  s.    [Lat  =  the  dead  nettle,  from 

Gr.  \aifj.6<;  (laimos)  —  the  throat.    The  genus 

received    its   name  from  the   shape  of  the 

flowers.] 

Bot  :    Dead  nettle :   a  genus  of  Labiatae, 


family  Lamidse  (q.v.)  It  consists  of  hairy 
plants,  with  many  whorls  or  leafy  bracteate 
heads  of  flowers.  Calyx  tubular  or  subcam- 
panulate,  with  five  teeth  ;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  arched,  lower  trifid,  spreading ;  sta- 
mens four;  anthers  converging  in  pairs,  the 
cells  diverging.  Thirty-five  species  are  known. 
Five  are  British.  Lamium  purpureum,  L.  tn- 
termedium,  L.  amplexicaule,  L.  album,  and  L. 
Galeobdolon. 

*  lamm,  *  14mb  (b  silent),  *  lam,   v.t.     (Icel. 
Umja  =  to  beat ;  lama  =  to  bruise ;  A.S  Ue~ 
man  —  to  thrash  ;  Icel.  lamning  =  a  beating.) 
To  beat  soundly  ;  to  thrash. 

"A  fellow  whom  he  lambed  most  horribly.'  -  Mi*. 
ton :  Travelt  in  England,  p.  306 

Lam -mas,  *  Lam- masse,  s.  £  a  [AS. 
hlafmcesse,  hlcemmcesse,  from  hJ.af—0.  loaf,  maets» 
=  a  mass.] 

A,  As  sttbst  :  The  first  day  of  August,  so 
called  because  on  that  day,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  a  loaf   was  offered  as  an  offering  of 

.    first-fruits. 

"  To  the  tammatte  afterward  be  spousede  the  queue  * 
Robert  of  Hloucearr.  p.  317. 

B.  As  adj.  •  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
first  c.ay  of  August. 

If  Shipley  (Gloss  Eccles.  Terms)  considers 
Lammas  an  abridgment  of  Vincula  mass,  or, 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  yi-ncula,  in  com. 
memoration  of  his  deliverance  from  chains, 
which  is  celebrated  on  August  1. 

II  At  Latter  Lammas:  Never:  equivalent  to 
"Greek  kalends  " 

Lammas-day,  s.  The  first  of  August; 
Lammas. 

Lammas-eve,  s.  The  eve  of  Lammas 
Day  ;  the  thirty-first  of  July. 

Lammas-tide,  s.  Lammas-time  or  sea- 
son (q.v.) 

"  the  is  not  fourteen  ;  how  long  1*  it  now 
To  Larrunai-tid>: ? 

shaketp      Romeo  *  Juliet,  L  3. 

*  lam'-mer,  *  lam-er,  *  laum-er,  s.  &  a. 

[Perhaps  for  I'ammer,  a  Frenchified  form  of 
amber.  ] 

A.  As  subst. :  Amber. 

B.  As  adj  :  Made  of  amber 

"  A  groeram  gown,  larnmer  beads,  uid  a  clean 
cockernouy."— Scott  Bride  of  Lammermwr.  ch.  xii 

lam  -  mer  gei   er,  laem-mergeyer. 

lem'-mer-gey-er,  s     [Ger   Ifimmergewr ; 

Idmmer,  pi.  of   Uiui-tn  =•  a  lamb,  and   geier  =» 

a  vulture.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  parts  of  Switzer- 


LAMMEROEIER. 

land,  Ac.,  to   an   eagle,   Gypae'tus  barbate*. 

[GRIFFON,  2.] 

lam'-na,  s.     [Gr.  \anva  (lamna),  the  same  as 

\a^ia  (lamia).]      [LAMIA. j 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Laranidae  (q.v.).    Lamna  cornubica  is  the  Por- 
beagle or  Beaumaris-shark  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Teeth  apparently  belonging  to 
the  genus  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 

lam'  ni-dae,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  <fec.  lamn(a) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff'  -itte.J 

1.  Ichthy  :  Porbeagles  ;  a  family  of  Selachoi- 
dei  (Sharks).    No  nictitating  membrane,  no 
spiracles,  or  only  minute  foramina  in  their 
place.    The  gill-openings  are  usually  wide. 
Ur.  Giinther  divides  the  family  into  two  sab- 
families,  Lamnina  and  Selachina  (q  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:  Teeth,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
family  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  th» 
Tertiary. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
er.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e.  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  ltw. 


lamnina —lampooner 
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lam-ni  na, .-.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lann(a);  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ina.] 

Ickthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Lamnidae,  con- 
taining the  genera  Lamna,  Careharodon,  Odon- 
taspis,  and  Alopecias.  (Gunther.) 

lam-nun'-gui-a  (ul  as  vri),  s.  [Lat.  lamna, 
a  contr.  for  lamirut,  and  unguis  =  a  nail.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  by  Prof.  Wagner  to  a 
section  of  the  Pachydermata,  having  flattened 
nails  instead  of  hoofs.  It  contains  only  one 
family,  Hyracid«(q.v.). 

lamp,  *  lampe,  s.  [Fr.  lampe,  from  Lat. 
tom,pos,  Gr.  Ao/uira?  (farapcw)=a  torch,  alight ; 
Aafin-ai  (lampo)  —  to  shine  ;  Ger.  lampe;  Ital. 
lampa.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  vessel  in  early  times  of  rude  pot- 
tery, later  of  metal,  glass,  or  porcelain,  for 
the  production  of  artificial  light  by  means  of 
the  combustion  of  a  wick,  inserted  in  oil  or 
other  highly  inflammable  matter. 

"The  wise  [virgins]  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with 
their  lamp t."— .Matt.  xxiv.  4. 

(2)  In  a  loose  sense,  the  word  is  used  for 
some  other  contrivance  of  producing  artificial 
light :  as,  a  gas-tamp,  an  electric-famp. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting 
a  lamp  in  use  or  appearance ;  anything  which 
gives  out  or  possesses  light  real   or   meta- 
phorical ;  anything  shining  as  a  luminary. 

"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto 
my  path."— Ptalmt  cxix.  105. 

lamp-bracket,  s.  A  branch  extending 
from  a  wall  or  pillar  to  hold  a  lamp. 

lamp-burner,  s.  The  portion  of  a  lamp 
at  which  the  wick  is  exposed,  adjusted,  and 
Ignited.  Its  crowning  portion  is  usually  such 
as  to  direct  a  current  of  air  upon  the  wick  to 
insure  a  more  perfect  combustion. 

lamp  cement,  s.  A  cement  for  brass 
mountings  upon  glass,  such  as  on  lamps,  is 
made  by  boiling  resin  3  parts  witli  caustic  soda 
1  part,  in  water  5  parts,  thus  making  a  kind  of 
soap,  which  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  zinc-white,  white-lead,  or  pre- 
cipitated chalk.  It  is  unaffected  by  petroleum 
or  similar  burning-fluids. 

lamp-chimney,  s.  The  glass  funnel 
which  increases  the  draft  and  protects  the 
flame  of  a  lamp.  Lamp-chimneys  are  usually 
made  of  glass,  but  have  been  made  of  mica, 
metal  with  mica  windows,  horn,  and  porce- 
lain. Their  forms  are  various,  from  the 
straight  cylinder  of  the  German  student's 
lamp  to  the  obese  bulb  of  commoner  varieties. 
They  have  also  been  made  in  various  con- 
voluted and  spiral  forms,  designed  to  give 
greater  liberty  of  expansion  with  changes  of 
temperature.  They  liave  also  been  split  longi- 
tudinally, spirally,  and  made  with  holes,  the 
intention  being  in  each  case  to  make  them 
less  liable  to  fracture  by  heat  or  a  blow 

Lamp-chimney  cleaner : 

Domestic :  A  pad  or  brush  for  cleaning  the 
chimneys  and  glasses  of  lamps.  It  is  usually 
made  expanding,  so  as  to  bear  upon  opposite 
portions  of  the  inside 

lamp-cone,  s.  A  dome-shaped  or  conical 
3ap,  with  a  slit  for  the  flame,  and  placed  over 
and  around  the  wick  and  wick-tube  of  a 
lamp,  to  concentrate  the  current  of  air  at 
the  throat  of  the  cone. 

lamp-oil,  s  Any  oil  used  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

lamp-post,  s.  A  stand  for  a  street-lamp, 
usually  adapted  for  gas.  The  pipes  rises  in- 
side the  hollow  post,  with  a  burner  on  top 
surrounded  by  a  glazed  lantern. 

lamp-shade,  s.  A  screen  placed  above 
the  light  to  intercept  or  mellow  it.  It  may 
have  a  dark  exterior  and  reflecting  interior 
surface. 

lamp-shells,  s.  pi 

Zoology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  class  Brachiopoda  (q«v.),  the 
shape  of  the  shell,  with  the  hole  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  peduncle,  presenting  some  resem- 
blance to  an  Etruscan  lamp. 

2.  Spec. :  The  genus  Terebratula  (q.v.). 

lamp-Stove,  t,  A  stove  in  which  the 
heat  is  obtained  by  the  burning  of  oil  in 
wicks  beneath  the  kettle,  oven,  &«. 

lamp-wick,  ». 

1.  Orct  Lang. :  The  capillary  or  foraminous 


material  which  conducts  oil  or  grease  to  the 
part  where  it  is  consumed  in  the  flame.  Wicks 
are  usually  of  woven  fibre — cotton,  for  in- 
stance, but  have  been  made  of  paper-pulp, 
asbestos,  biscuit  of  fire-clay,  &c. 

2.  Hot. :  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  one  of  the  La- 
biatiB  (q.v.).  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
England  in  1568. 

lamp  (1),  v.t.  &,  i.    [LAMP,  «.] . 

A.  Trans. :  To  light  up,  as  a  lamp  ;  to  illu- 
minate. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  shine  ;  to  give  light. 

"  Emongst  the  eternal  spheres  and  lamping  sky  " 
Xpenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  ill.  L 

lamp  (2),  v.i.  [A  variant  of  limp  (q.v.).]  To 
walk  quickly  and  with  long  strides.  (Scotch.) 

*  lam'  -pad,  s.     [Gr.  Aafin-ds  (lampas),  genit. 
Aa/x.7raoo?  (lainpadoa).]    A  lamp  ;  a  candlestick. 

lam   pa  des,  s.  pi.    [LAMPAD.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  the  early  modern 
naturalists,  specially  by  Menscheu  in  1787 
and  Humphreys  in  1797,  to  the  Lamp-shells. 
[BRACHIOPODA.] 

*  lam  -pa  dist,  s.     [Gr.  Aa/mraSter-njs  (lampa- 
distes),  from  Aa^xira?  (lampas),  genit.  Aa/j.ira6o? 
(lampados  =  a  lamp.]    One  who  gained  a  prize 
in  the  lampadrouie. 

lam  pa  dite,  s.  [Named  by  Hust  after 
Lampa'dius  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Wad  containing  4  to 
18  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  some- 
times oxide  of  cobalt.  Passes  into  mela- 
conite  (q  v.).  Dana  makes  it  a  sub-species 
of  Wad  (q.v.),  but  it  is  probably  only  a  mix- 
ture. 

lam  -pa-drome,  s.  [Gr.  Aafin-oo'i?o>ofxt'a  (lam- 
padedr'omia),  from  Aafin-dt  (lampus),  genit. 
Aapudo'o?  (lam/KKtos)  —  a  lamp,  and  6po>os 
(dramas)  =  a  running  ;  Spafidv  (dramein)  = 
to  run.] 

Gr  Antiq.  :  A  torch-race  which  it  was 
customary  to  exhibit  at  certain  sacred  festi- 
vals The  competitors  were  young  men,  to 
each  of  whom  a  lighted  torch  was  given,  and 
he  who  arrived  first  at  tho  goal  with  his 
torch  still  alight  was  the  winner. 

lam'-  pas,    lam'-  pass,    'lam-pers,   s. 

[Fr.  lampas.] 

Farriery  :  A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of 
a  swelling  of  the  flesh,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  rising  above 
the  teeth. 

"Troubled  with  the  tampan,  infected  with  the 
fashions."—  Shakesp.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill  X 

lam  pas  -se  (m  as  n),  a.    [Fr  ] 

Her  :  The  same  as  LANOUED  (q.v.). 

lamp  -ate,  a.    [Eng.  lamp(ic)  ;  -ate.) 
Chen  :  A  salt  of  lampic  acid 

lamp'  -black,  s.  [Eng.  lamp,  and  Mack.}  A 
nearly  pure  form  of  amorphous  carbon,  ob- 
tained by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or 
resin.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

lampblack-furnace,  s.  A  cylindrical 
chamber,  lined  with  sheepskrn  or  canvas, 
and  having  a  conical  top.  The  top  is  provided 
with  a  cowl,  through  which  tho  more  volatile 
products  of  combustion  escape,  the  carbon 
adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  chamber.  At 
one  side  is  a  smaller  communicating  com 
partment,  provided  with  a  grate,  on  which  a 
vessel  containing  the  hydrocarbon,  resin,  coal- 
tar,  or  similar  substance,  is  placed,  and  heated 
by  a  fire  beneath. 

lam  -per  eel,  s.    [LAMPRE.Y.] 

lam'-pern,  ».  [Altered  for  the  purpose  of 
distinction  from  Eng..  &c  lamprey  (q.v.)  (?).  j 
Ichthy.:  The  river  lamprey,  Petromyzon 
JluviatUis.  The  back  Is  dark  blue,  the  sides 
silvery.  It  is  smaller  than  the  sea  lamprey. 
It  is  found  ib  many  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan.  It 
abounds  in  the  Thames,  and  is  caught  and 
sold  for  bait.  'JJhe  price  is  £3  to  £5  per 
thousand 


*  lam-pers,  ». 

lam'-pet,  lam'  pit,  s.    [LIMPET.) 

L&m'-pe-ters,  *.  pi.  [Named  from  Lampeter, 


in  Cardiganshire,  at  which  exists  a  college  for 
theological  students,  founded  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess in  1822,  erected  in  1827,  and  incorporated 
in  1828.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  association  formed  among 
his  fellow  students  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Rev., 
Henry  James  Prince,  who  enterrl  Lampeter 
College  in  March,  1836.  In  June,  1842,  at  a 
meeting  in  Swansea,  he  is  said  to  have  put 
forth  pretensions  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  being  repudiated  by  the 
majority  of  his  brethren,  led  him  to  leave  the 
college  and  secede  from  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  and  found  an  institution  called  the 
Agapemone  (q.v.).  Called  also  Lampeter 
Brethren.  The  association  does  not  figure  aa 
a  sect  in  the  Registrar-General's  returns. 

Lam-pe  -tians  (ti  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [See  def.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  A  sect,  probably  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  said  to  derive  their  name 
from  their  founder  Lampetius,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  St.  John  Damascene 
(de  HcKr  (ed.  1548),  p.  359)  describes  them  aa 
teaching  that  no  Christian  should  do  any- 
thing unwillingly  or  by  constraint,  and  says 
that  their  freedom  degenerated  into  license. 
They  have,  at  various  times,  been  identified 
with  the  Massalians,  Adclphians,  and  Mar- 
cionists,  but  were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Euchites. 

*  lamp'-fulL  a.  [Eng.  lamp,  and/uM.]  Starry. 

"  A  temporal!  beauty  of  the  lampfull  ikies." 

Sylvester:  The  Arke.  600. 

lamp'-Ic,  a.  [From  (Dobereiner's)  lamp,  the 
name  given  to  the  platinum  spiral  over  a  spirit 
lamp ;  -ic.] 

lampic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  0.1^03.  Aldehydic-acid,  acetylous- 
acid,  ethenc  acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Davy  and  Faraday,  and  called  by  Prof.  DaiiieU 
lain  pic  acid.  If  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  be 
kept  at  a  red  heat  in  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  the  volatile  products  of,combustion  con- 
densed, an  acid.liquid  is  obtained,  the  vapour 
of  which  has  the  odour  of  aldehyde,  and 
strongly  affects  the  eyes.  This  is  called 
lampic  acid,  but  by  many  chemists  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mixture  of  aldehyde,  acetic  and 
formic  acids.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless 
liquid  ;  sp.  gr.  1-015,  possessing  a  sour,  harsh 
taste,  and  disagreeable  pungent  odour.  It  hat 
a  powerfully  reducing  action,  and  if  heated 
with  the  oxides  of  silver  01  gold,  convert* 
them  into  the  metallic  state,  a  liquid  remaining 
which  is  found  to  contain  acetic  acid. 

*  lamp   ing,  n.      [Eng.  lamp;  -ing.]    Shining 
as  a  lamp  ;  sparkling. 

"  Happy  Hues,  on  which  with  starry  light 
Those  lamping  eye*  will  deign  sometimes  to  look." 
Spenter    Sonneti,  I. 

tlam-pi-on,  s.  [Fr,  dimiu.  of  lampe.]  A 
smalUlamp,  used  for  illuminations  and  deco- 
rations. 

"Down  the  court  three  lampions  flare." 

K.  Browning .  KetpectabUUf. 

lam  -pit,  s.     [LIMPET.]    A  limpet. 

"  Triumphant  cnushin  t  like  a  mussel, 
Or  lampu  shell." 
Burnt  •  The  A  athor'i  Earnest  Cry.   \ 

*  lamp' -less,  a.   [Eng.  lamp;  -less.]   Withoal 

or  destitute  of  a  lamp  ;  not  reflecting  light. 


lamp  -light  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lamp,  and 
light.]  The  light  given  at  night  by  lamps. 

lamp  -light  er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lump, 
and  lighter.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
light  the  public  lamps  at  night. 

"  And  the  half-breathless  lamplighter,  he's  in  the  net." 
Wordiwor'ih:  Power  <tf  Untie. 

lam  po6n't  s.  [Fr.  tampon  —  a  drinking  song, 
so  called  from  the  exclamation  tampons !  =a 
let  us"  drink,  frequently  introduced  into  such 
songs  ;  tamper  =  to  drink.]  A  personal  satire 
written  or  published ;  scurrilous  abuse,  usually 
of  some  one  prominently  before  the  public. 

"Some  facetious  malecontents  .  ,  .  Hiiius<-il  th» 
towu  by  lampoont  in  English  and  Latin  on  hlg  hetero- 
doxy."— Jlacaulay  :  Uiit  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

lam-poon',  v.t.  [LAMPOON,  s.]  To  write  lam- 
poons upon  ;  to  abuse  with  personal  satire. 

"Ribald  poets  bad  lampooned  him."—  llacaulaf : 
Sal.  Eng.,  ch.  zix. 

lam-poon  -er,  &    [Eng  lampoon;  -er.]    One 
who  lampoons  another ;  one  who  Writes  per* 
soual  satire  on  others  ;  a  writer  of  lampoons. 
*'  Lampwnert  and  cnticks  rushed  in  like  a  tide." 
Buckinghamshire  ,  flection  of  a  Poet  Laureate. 


boil,  bo^;  po&t,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-«ian,   tian  ~  sharu    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  -  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus.     ble,  -die,  &e.  -  bfl,  dfL 
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lampoonry— lance 


•l&m-poon'-ry,  s.  [Eng.  lampoon ;  -ry.]  The 
act  of  lampooning  ;  a  lampoon  ;  personal 
abuse  or  satire. 

lam-pra-chzB-ni-um,  s.     [Or.  Xa^irpd? 

!  lampros)  =  bright,  brilliant,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
a)chcenium  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites.  Lampra- 
ehaenium  microcephalum,  an  Indian  plant,  is 
said  by  Dymock  to  be  used  medicinally  as  an 
aromatic  bitter.  (Report  Calcutta  Exhibition.) 

lam'-prcl,  lam  pron.  ».    [LAMPREY.] 
l&m'-prey,  *  lam-preye,  s.    [Fr.  lamproie ; 

Prov.  lampreza,  lamprea,  lamprada ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
lamprea  ;  Ital.  lampreda,  from  Lat.  lampetra= 
the  lamprey,  from  lambo  =  to  lick,  and  petra  = 
a  rock.  So  called  from  attaching  itself  by 
its  mouth  to  rocks.] 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  genus  Petromyzon.    There 
are  two  dorsal  fins,  both  far  back  on  the  body. 
The  Sea,  or  Spotted  Lamprey,  Petromyzon  ma- 
rinus,  is  an  eel-like  fish,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
greenish-brown,  marbled  with  darker  brown 
and  green  on  the  back  and  sides.    It  attaches 
itself  to  rocks,  boats,  and  to  other  fishes,  by 
the  mouth,  exhausting  the  air.    ID  April  and 
May  it  ascends  rivers.      It  is  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  Africa,  &c. 
Lampreys  are  caught  and  eaten  in  Europe.   The 
Fringe-lipped  Lamprey  (Petromyzon  branchia- 
lis)  is  called  also   the  Sandpiper  (q.v.),  the 
River  Lamprey,  and  the  Lampern  (q.v.). 

"  Then  were  found  in  Caesar's  fish-ponds,  lamprtyu 
to  have  lived  threescore  years."— Bacon.  Hut.  Lift  t 
DtatH.  I  11. 

2.  (PL):  The  family  Petromyzontidse.     It 
consists  of  eel-like  fishes,  with  a  naked  skin 
ami  undergoing  a  metamorphosis.    Their  larval 
form  was  taken  for  a  distinct  fish,  and  was 

.  called  Ammocaetes.  In  this  form  the  head  is 
very  small,  the  mouth  toothless  and  sur- 
rounded by  fringed  barbels,  and  the  eye  small 
and  hidden  in  a  groove.  In  the  third  or  fourth 
year  maturity  is  reached. 

l&m  prf  ma,  s.  [Or.  Aa/u.irp«iV<i>i>  (lamprei- 
tndii)  =  clad'in  splendid  robes  ;  AofiTrpo?  (lam- 
frog)  =  bright.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lampriraina)  (q.v.).  It  is  of  splendid  hue, 
and  is  from  Australia. 

lam  prl-mi'-naB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lam- 
prim(a) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lucanidae  (Stag- 
beetles).  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
metallic  splendour. 

lam'-pxis,  ».  [Or.  Aa/Kirpo's  (lampros)  =  bright.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Coryphaenidae,  or  Cory- 
phaeniua.     Lampris  Luna  is  the  Opah  (q.v.). 
Bee  also  KINO-FISH. 

lam'-pri-phane,  lam  proph'^an-ite,  ». 

[Or.  Aa/uirpo?  (lampros)  =  shining,  and  4><ui<o/biat 
{phainomai)  =  to  appear.] 

M in. :  A  mineral,  occurring  In  thin,  cleav- 
able  folia  at  Longban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Hardness,  3 ;  sp.  gr.,  3'07  ;  lustre,  pearly ; 
colour  and  streak  white.  Compos. :  sulphuric 
acid,  11*17  ;  oxide  of  lead,  28'0  ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  7'90  ;  magnesia,  5*26  ;  lime,  24  '65; 
•oda  and  potash,  14'02  ;  water,  8*35. 

lam  proph'  an  ite,  *.    [LAMPROPHANE.] 

lam-pro  tor-m  nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  2am- 
protornit  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 
Ornith. :  In  Swainson's  classification,  a  sub- 
family of  Sturnidae,  having  the  bill  thrush-like, 
compressed,  the  culmen  curved  from  the  base, 
the  lateral  toes  unequal.  Now  generally 
merged  in  Sturninaa  (q.v.). 

lam  prot-or'-nis,  ».     [Or.  AofnrpoT»j«  ('"'"•• 
prates)  =  brightness,  and  6p«as(orn.is)  =  a  bird.] 
Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Laruprotorninse(q.v.).    Found  in  Africa. 

lam'-pro-type,  s.    [Or.  Aafin-pot  (lampros)  = 
,   shining,  beautiful,  and  Eng.  type.] 

Photog. :  A  polished  collodion  picture. 
l&mp  sa'-na,  ».    [LAPSANA.] 
lamp  sa-ne-aa,  ».    [LAPSANES.] 

lam  pyr  i  d»  (yr  as  ir),  ».  [Lat.,  ftc., 
lampyr(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Malacodermata.  The  antennae  are  vari- 
able in  form.  The  body  is  long,  narrow,  and 


soft.  More  than  500  are  known,  most  of 
them  from  North  and  South  America.  [LAM- 
PVRIS.]  The  family  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
families, Lycinae,  Lampyrinae,  and  Telephorinae. 

lam-pyr-l'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lampyr(is)  (q.T.) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Lampyridae  (q.v.).  The  prothorax  forms  a 
shield  more  or  less  covering  the  head ;  the 
tail  in  the  females  emits  an  electric  light. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  says  that  where  the  eyes 
are  large,  the  luminosity  is  small,  and  vice 
versa.  Where  the  eyes  and  the  luminosity 
are  Urge,  the  antennae  are  small,  and  vice 
versa.  (Bates.) 

lam  -pyr-ine,  ».    [Lat.,  &c.  lampyr(is);  -inc.] 
Zool. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous  sub- 
family Lampyrinae  (q.v.). 

lam-pyr'-Is  (yr  as  'ir),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or. 

AofiTroi/pi's  (lampouris)  =  a  glowworm ;  Aafiirio 
(lampo)  =  to  shine,  and  oiipd  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lampyrinse  and  of  the  family  Lampyridae. 
Lampyris  noctiluca  is  the  Glowworm  (q.v.). 

la'-na,  ».  [The  native  name.]  A  kind  of  close- 
grained,  tough  wood,  obtained  from  the  Genipa 
americana,  a  tree  of  the  Cinchona  family,  and 
a  native  of  British  Guiana.  The  fruit,  called 
genipap,  yields  a  pigment  called  lana  dye, 
used  by  the  natives  to  stain  their  skins. 

lana  dye,  s.    [LANA.] 

lan'-ark-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Lanarkshire, 
where  first  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monociinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
crystals  aggregated  lengthways.  Cleavage 
perfect  in  one  direction,  less  so  in  another ; 
laminae  flexible  ;  hardness,  2-2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  6'3 
-6'4  ;  lustre,  cleavage-face  pearly,  elsewhere 
adamantine  to  resinous ;  colour,  greenish- 
white  or  pale-yellow.  Compos.  :  formerly  re- 
garded as  PbSO^+PbCOg,  but  recent  analyses 
prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  com- 
position being  Pt^Oj,  which  requires  sul- 
phate of  lead,  57 '6  ;  oxide  of  lead,  42 '4. 

*  la'-na-ry\  ».  [Lat.  lanaria  =  a  wool-store, 
from  lanarius  —  pertaining  to  wool ;  lana  = 
wool.]  A  wool-store. 

la  natc,  la'-nat  ed,  a.    [Lat.  lanatus,  from 
lana=  wogl.] 
Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  Woolly. 

Lan'-ca-shire,  s.  &  a.    [See  definition.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  most  important 
counties  of  England,  situated  in  the  north- 
west. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  county 
described  under  A. 

Lancashire  asphodel,  s. 
Bot..:  Narthecium  ossijragum.     [Boa- ASPHO- 
DEL.] 

Lan  -cas  ter  s.     [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Lancaster-gun,  ». 

Ordn. :  A  cannon  with  a  twisting,  slightly 
oval  bore  and  conoidal  projectile.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's plan  was  adopted  in  1854,  and  several 
Lancaster  guns  were  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol. 

Lancaster-rifle,  ».  A  rifle  with  an 
elliptic  rifling,  the  bore  being  being  slightly 
oval  in  section.  The  twist  is  one  turn  in  32 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  the  barrel ; 
bore,  -498  inch  ;  eccentricity,  '01  in  half  an 
inch.  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  bullet 
causes  it  to  fill  the  bore.  Length  of  bullet, 
2i  diameters  with  a  windage  of  TB*ij5,  and  has 
a  paper  patch  ;  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Lan-cas-ter'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  born  in  1771,  and 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old  had  a  nourish- 
ing school  in  his  father's  residence  in  the 
Borough  Road,  London.  In  1805  he  was  re- 
ceived by  George  III.  He  travelled  as  an 
advocate  for  education  from  1807  to  1811. 
Becoming  insolvent  he  removed  in  1818  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  died  on  Oct.  23, 1838. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
education.  [MONITORIAL.] 

Lancasterian  schools,  s.  pi.  Schools 
set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  on  the  system  of 
Joseph  Lancaster. 


lan'-cas  ter-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Sillini.fi, 
jun.,  from  the  place  where  found,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania;  suff.  -ite  (Jfm.).f 

Min. :  A  mineral,  once  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  but  now  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  brucite  and  hydromagnesite.  (See 
these  words.) 

Lan-cas'-tri-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Hist. :  A  follower  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  [If  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  under  ROSE.] 

lance,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lancea;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  Aoyxi)  (longche)  —  a  lance.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  shaft  with  a 
sharp  point,  much  used,  particularly  before 
the  invention  of  firearms.     It  is  a  thrusting 
weapon  used  on  foot,  but  chiefly  on  horse- 
back.   In  the  Middle  Ages  the  lance  was  held 
in  the  highest  cgpute  by  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  Euro- 
pean armies  ;  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.    The  lance  used 
by  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar form.    Near  the  lower  end  the  lance  was 
very  thick,  with  a  deep  opening  in  which  the 
arm  was   placed  when  the  lance  was  put  in 
rest  preparatory  to  a  charge.    Immediately  in 
front  of  the  opening  the  shaft  was,  in  tilting* 
lances,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  sloped  off  towards  the  upper 
end,  which  was  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.      The  lances  now  in 
use   among   the    European    cavalry   have  a 
shaft  of  ash  or  beech-wood  from  8  to  16  feet 
long,  with  a  steel  point  8  or  10  inches  long, 
and  to  prevent  this  from  being  cut  off  by  a 
sabre  stroke,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  a  strip 
of  iron  on  each  side  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  long.    The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap 
to  prevent  splitting.    The  point  has  a  small 
pennon,  intended    to   frighten   the   enemy's 
horses.    When  not  in  use,  the  lance  is  carried 
in  a  leathern  shoe  by  the  right  stirrup,  de- 

Eendent  by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right  arm. 
n  use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  arm. 

"  Set  lana  ill  rest,  strike  spur. " 

Tennyson :  Elaine,  485. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  pointed  blade,  usually  employed 
to  sever  the  grain  on  each  side  of  the  intended 
path  of  a  chipping-bit  or  router.    It  is  used 
in  crozes,  planes,  and  gauges  of  certain  kinds. 

2.  Greek  Ritual :  A  small  knife  used  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  Greek  liturgy  to 
divide  the  Host   from  the  holy  loaf.      The 
action   commemorates   the    piercing   of  our 
Lord's  side.    The  priest  makes  four  cuts  in 
the  loaf,  and  stabs  it  more  than  once,  accom- 
panying each  action  with  appropriate  texts  of 
Scripture.    (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

3.  Pyrotech. :    Lances  are  small  paper  cases, 
filled  with  composition,  and  attached  to  light 
frames  of  wood,  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the 
figures    in    pyrotechnical   devices.      Various 
chemicals  give  the  desired  colour  to  the  flame. 

lance-bucket,  s. 

Cavalry  :  The  shoe  in  which  the  butt  of  a 
lance  is  carried  by  the  troopers  of  certain 
bodies  of  cavalry. 

lance-corporal,  *. 

Mil. :  A  private  who  performs  the  duties 
and  holds  the  rank  of  a  corporal  temporarily. 
A  certain  proportion  receive  extra  pay. 

•lance-gay,  '  lance  gaye,  *  lance- 
de-gay,  s.  A  kind  of  lance. 

"  These  carried  a  kind  of  lance-de-yay,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  which  they  held  in  the  midst  of  the  staff."— 
Kaleiffh:  Hat.  of  the  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  lit 

lance-head,  s.  The  head  or  tip  of  • 
lance. 

*  lance-knight,  *  launce  knight,  «. 

A  common  soldier,  a  lancer.    [LANSQUENET.] 

"Although  at  one  time  there  CHme  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  foot,  at  another  time  an  army 
wherein  were  reckoned  twelve  thousand  launct- 
kmghtt.--Ba.lusr :  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1549). 

*  lance-rest,  s.  A  kind  of  hook,  attached 
to  the  cuirass  on  the  right  side  for  supporting 
the  lance  in  the  charge. 

lance-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  lance; 
lanceolate. 

lance-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Bothrops.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Crotalidae,  and  contains  the  Yellow 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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i    Viper,  or  Rat-tailed  Serpent  of  the  West  Indies 
.   (Bothrops  luiiceolatHs),  B.  atrox,  &c.     All  are 
American. 


*  lawn  cyn,   r.t.  &  i. 


Ian9c,    *  launcc. 
[LANCE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  pierce  ;  to  out  as  with  a  lance. 

"  Launtinj  his  side  full  pitously  alas." 

Chaucer :  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

2.  To  cut  as  a  surgeon  ;  to  open  with  a 
lancet. 

"The  surgon  launceth  aud  cutteth  out  the  dead 
flesh  "—Tyndall:  Workei,  p.  119. 

*  3.  To  pierce  ;  to  cut  mentally. 

"  When  every  letter  lanced  her  like  a  dart." 

Draytan  :  Buroni  Wars,  bk.  rt. 

*  4.  To  throw  as  a  lance  :   to  launch  ;  to 
hurl. 

"  And  with  that  word,  with  all  hia  force  a  dart 
He  launcea  then  into  that  crokeil  wombe." 

Surrey :   1'iryile ;  ^£neit  il. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  spring. 

"  Plomes  and  cherries 

That  lyghtliche  launceth  up  litel  while  dureth. " 
Piert  Plowman,  p.  213. 

lunge' -let,  s.    [A  diminutive  of  Eng.  lance.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  a  transparent  and 
Iridescent  fish  about  three  inches  long,  with 
a  fin  extending  nearly  from    the   snout  to 
the  hinder  extremity.      The  skeleton  is  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  blood  colourless  ;  no 
proper  skull  or  brain.    It  has  affinities  to  the 
Ascidians.    Its  movements  are  active.    It  is 
found  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 

2.  The  genus  Amphioxus  (q.v.) 

•  lange'-ly,  a.     [Eng.  lance  ;  -ly.]    Suitable 
to  a  lance. 

"  He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give  a 
lanceli/  blow."— Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

•  lange'-d-lar,  a.     [Lat.  lanceol(a),  dimin.  of 
lancea  =  a  lance  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  LANCEOLATE  (q.v.). 

lingo   6  late,    lange  -6  lat  ed,  a.     [Lat. 
lanceol(a),  dimin.  of 
lancea  =  a    lance ;   ^ 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate, 

•ated.]  LANCEOLATE  LEAF. 

1.  Bot. :  Narrowly 

elliptical,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  the  leaf  of 
Plantago  lanceolata,  &c. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  same  as  LEAF-SHAPED(q.v.). 

"Oval  and  lanceolate  blades,  closely  analogous  to 
implements  found  in  the  caverns  of  Auriguac."— 
Wttton :  Pre-hittoric  Man,  ch.  11. 

l&nge-d-lat-o-,  pref.    [LANCEOLATE.] 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Lanceolate. 
lanceolate  subulate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  subulate  and  lanceolate. 
(Loudon.) 

•  lange-pe-sade',  s.    [Fr.  lancepesade,  lance- 
pessade,  lance-passade ;  Ital.  lancia-spezzata  — 
a  light  horseman.]      A  semi-officer  under  a 
corporal ;  a  lance-corporal  (q.v.). 

"  Armed  like  a  dapper  lancepesade 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broached  a  pore." 

Cleveland. 

lang  er,  *  launc  eer,  *  launc  er,  s.    [Eng. 
lonc(e);  -er.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  a 
lance. 

"  Each  launcer  well  his  weightie  launce  did  wield. 

Each  drew  his  sword  aud  well  addrest  his  shield." 

Mirrour/or  Magittratet,  p.  822. 

U  Lancers  were  introduced  into  European 
armies  by  Napoleon  I.,  after  the  pattern  of 
those  in  the  Polish  service.  After  the  cam- 
paign of  1815,  four  regiments  of  English 
lancers  were  formed  from  the  9th,  12th,  16th, 
and  23rd  Light  Dragoons.  These  are  now  re- 
presented by  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and 
17th  Cavalry  regiments,  and  are  classed  as 
the  Medium  Cavalry.  They  are  armed  with 
lance,  sword,  and  pistol,.but  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  carbine.  They  are  not  good  for  recon- 
noitring purposes,  as  they  are  more  easily 
seen  than  the  Light  Hussars,  and  are  also  very 
unsuitable  to  wooded  country  ;  but  they  are 
valuable  in  open  country  against  infantry  in 
disorder.  The  Uhlans  in  the  German  service 
are  armed  and  used  as  in  England,  and  are 
"  medium  cavalry." 

*  2.  Surg. :  A  lancet. 

"And  they  cried  lowd,  and  cut  themselves,  as  their 
mauer  was,  we  knyves  and  launcen."— 3  Kingt  xviil. 

3.  Darting  (PL) :  A  certain  set  of  quadrilles. 


Ian  -9ct,  *  laun  cet,  *  lawn-cent, "  lawn- 
set,  s.    [Fr.  lancette,  dimin.  of  lance  =  a  lance.] 
I.  Ortl.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
EL  Technically  : 

1.  Arch. :  A  lancet-window  (q.v.). 

2.  Metal-working  :   The  tapping  •  bar   of  a 
metal  furnace. 

3.  Surg.  :  A  small,  sharp,  surgical  instru- 
ment, used  in  bleeding,  cutting  of  abscesses, 
tumours,  4c.     They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended  :    as,    vaccinating  lancets, 
gum  lancets,  &c.     Lancets  of  copper  were  dis- 
interred in  Pompeii  in  1819,  in  the  house  of  a 
Roman  surgeon  in  the  Via  Consularis. 

"Which  sends  forth  Its  admirable  knives,   razors, 
and  lanceti  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world."— Hacaulan  :  But. 
Eng.,  cb.  lii. 

lancet-arch,  ». 

Masonry:  An  arch  with  a 
sharply  pointed  top,  like  the 
point  of  a  lancet.  [ARCH.] 

lancet-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Another  name  for  the  Surgeon-fish. 

[ACANTHURUS.] 

lancet-window,  ». 

Arch. :  A  high,  narrow  window  terminating 
In  a  very  pointed  arch.    It  is  characteristic  of 


LANCET-WINDOWS. 

that  division  of  Gothic  architecture  known  as 
Early  English.  Lancet-windows  are  frequently 
found  two,  three,  or  even  five  together  as  is 
the  case  in  the  illustration. 

lange'-wood,  *.    [Eng.  lance,  a.,  and  wood.] 

Botany,  £c.  : 

1.  According  to  Schomburk,  the  wood   of 
Duguetia  qtiitarensis,  an   anonad  growing  in 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Y;iri  Yari.      It  is  a 
light  elastic  wood,  used  especially  by  coach- 
builders. 

2.  Guatteria  virgata. 

*  langh,  v.t.  &  i.    [LAUNCH,  v.] 

*  lan-9ir-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  lancea  =  a  lance ; 
fe.ro  —  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ovs.]    Bear- 
ing or  carrying  a  lance. 

Ian  -9!  form,  a.  [Lat.  lancea,  =  a  lance,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  lance  ;  lance-shaped  ;  lanceolate. 

*  lan'-cin-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  lannnatus,  pa.  par. 
of  lancino  =  to  tear  to  pieces.]    To  tear,  to 
rend,  to  lacerate. 

*lan'-9ln-at-Ing,  a.  [LANCINATE.]  Piercing, 
cutting,  keen  ;  specific.,  applied  to  a  sudden, 
sharp,  shooting  pain,  as  in  cancer. 

*  lan-cln-a'-tion,  s.    [LANCINATE.]    The  act 
of  lacerating  or  rending ;  laceration. 

"  Made  many  incisures  and  lancinationt."— Fuller  : 
Pitgah  Sight,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

land,  *  lond,  s.    [A.8.  land ;  cogn.  with  Icel., 
Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Goth,  land;   M.  H.  Ger. 
lant ;  Fr.lande;  Ital.  &  Sp.  landa  =  a  heath.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  solid  portion  of  the  earth  as  distinct 
from  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  ;  the 
solid  or  fixed  part  of  the  globe  as  distinct 
from  the  fluid  or  movable  part ;  earth. 

"  And  God  sayde  :  let  y*  waters  that  are  under 
heaven  gather  themsel  res  unto  one  place  that  the  dry 
land  may  appere."— (ienetit  L  (155 L) 

2.  A  country,  a  district,  a  region  ;  any  part 


of  the  globe  considered  as  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular nation  or  people. 

"  Thus  and  thus  said  the  maid  that  Is  of  the  {and  of 
Israel."—  1  Kingt  v.  4. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  globe  as  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  its  nature  or  qualities  ; 
the  ground,  the  soil  :  as,  poor  or  good  land, 


*  4.  The  ground  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"[Eloneus]  rolled  with  limbs  relaxed  along  the  land." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vli.  8. 

*  5.  A  nation,  a  people  ;  the  inhabitants  ol 
any  particular  region  or  country. 

6.  Landed  property. 

"  A  tax  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landholder/— 
Locke  :  Lowering  of  Interest. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  The  portion  of  ploughed  land  in- 
cluded between  two  dead-furrows  in  arable 
land,  where  the  ploughing  is  not  done  with  a 
turn-wrest  plough. 

"  Another,  who  had  a  box.  wherln  was  money,  ap- 
parel. and  other  things  of  value,  left  it  lu  a  land  of 
standing  corae."—ApprehentionofCai>alUeriat  Brack- 
Icy,  in  yorthamptonihire,  1642.  p.  J. 

2.  Firearms  :  That  portion  of  the  bore  of  I 
ride  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  grooves. 

3.  Geog.  <t  Geol.  :  The  general  ratio  of  land 
to  sea  throughout  the  globe  is  as  one  to  three, 
but  that  between  the  poles  and  the  parallel  of 
30°  is  as  nine  to  twenty-three.     Nearly  all  the 
existing  land  was  at  one  time  or  other  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.    The  water  has  not 
receded  from  it,  but  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action  has  heaved  it  above  the  water.  The  mean 
height  of  "all  the  land  of  the  globe  above  the  sea 
level  at  present  is  about  1,000  feet.     (Lyell: 
Princip.  A  Elem.  of  Gtol.) 

4.  Law: 

(1)  English  Law:   A  generic  term  compre- 
hending every  species  of  ground  or  earth,  as 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,   marshes, 
waters,  furze,  and  heath,  and  including  also 
messuages,  lofts,  crofts,  mills,  and  buildings. 

"  Ltind  includes  In  Its  signification  any  ground,  soil- 
or  earth  whatsoever;  as  arable,  meadows,  pastures, 
woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath. 
Water  being  here  mentioned  at  laud,  may  seem  a  kind 
of  solecism  ;  but  such  is  the  language  of  the  law  :  aud 
therefore  I  cannot  bring  an  action  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  a  pool  or  other  piece  of  water  by  the  name  of 
water  only  :  but  I  must  bring  an  action  for  the  laud 
that  lies  at  the  bottom,  aud  must  call  It  twenty  ac.es 
of  land  covered  with  water.  For  water  is  a  movable. 
wandering  thing,  aud  must  of  necessity  continue  com- 
mon by  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  the  land,  which  that 
water  covers,  is  permanent,  tired,  and  Immovable; 
and  of  this  the  law  will  take  notice,  but  not  of  the 
other.  Land  has  also,  in  its  legal  significations,  an 
indefinite  extent,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards. 
Cujui  e«t  siitiun.  ejut  eft  usque  ad  calum,  t»  the  maxim 
of  the  law,  therefore  no  man  may  erect  any  building, 
or  the  like,  to  overhang  another's  land;  and  down. 
wards,  whatever  is  in  a  direct  line  between  the  surface 
of  any  l,iml  and  the  centre  of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  surface."  —  Blacfalone  :  Comment.,  bk.  li., 
ch.  8. 

(2)  Scots  Law  :    A  house  consisting  of  dif- 
forent  stones;   espec.,  a  building  including 
different  tenements. 

5.  Milling  :  That  part  of  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone which  is  not  furrowed  ;  that  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  furrows. 

6.  Naut.  :    The    lap   of  the   strakes   in  a 
clincher-built  boat  ;  also  called  landing. 

7.  Steam-engin.  :  The  unperforated  portion 
of  the  face-plate  of  a  slide-valve. 

If  (1)  To  make  land,  to  make  the  land  : 
Naut.  :  To  come  in  sight  of  land  as  the  ship 
approaches  it  from  the  sea. 

(2)  To  lay  the  land  : 

Naut.  :  To  sail  from  the  land  until  it  begins 
to  appear  lower  and  smaller  by  reason  of  the 
convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

(3)  To  raise  the  land  : 

Naut.  :  To  sail  towards  the  land,  so  that  It 
appears  to  rise  aud  become  greater  and  more 
elevated. 

(4)  To  set  the  land  : 

Naut.  :  To  see  by  the  compass  how  the  land 
bears  from  the  ship. 

(5)  To  shut  in  the  land  :  To  lose  sight  of  th« 
land  by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or  pro- 
montory. 

(6)  Land  of  the  leal  :  The  land  of  the  faith- 
ful or  blessed  ;  heaven. 

"  We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain, 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal." 

Lady  ffairne  :   Land  o'  the  Leal. 

If  JM.nd  signifies  an  open,  even  space,  and 
strictly  refers  to  the  earth.  Country  signifies 
lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes 
the  ivisa  of  habitation  ;  the  term  country  ex- 
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eludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  land, 
as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it  yields  ; 
of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  its  inhabitants  possess.  The  word  land 
may  sometimes  be  put  for  any  portion  of  land 
that  is  under  a  government  :  as,  the  land  of 
liberty  ;  the  country  may  be  put  for  the  soil  ; 
as,  a  rich  country.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

land-agent,  s.  A  person  employed  by 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  manage  the  transfer 
of  property  by  purchase,  the  letting  or  hiring 
of  farms,  the  collection  of  rents,  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  estate. 

land-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  predatory  beetles  called  Geo- 
dephaga  (q.v.). 

land-blink,  5.  A  peculiar  atmospheric 
brightness,  more  yellow  than  ice-blink  (q.v.), 
perceived  in  the  arctic  regions. 

land  box-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan  to  Pyxis  and  Kinixys,  genera  of  Tes- 
tudiues.  (Cassdl's  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  252.) 

land-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  or  current  of 
«ir  setting  off  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 

"  A  land-breeze,  shook  the  threads." 

Cvwptr  :  Lou  of  the  Royal  George. 

land-bags,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  tribe  Geocores  (q.v.). 

land  carnivora,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  sub-order  Fissipedia  (Split  feet), 
constituting  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
mammalian  order  Carnivora.  They  have  been 
divided  into  three  sections  :  1.  ^Eluroidea  (cat- 
like animals)  ;  families  (l)Felidie,  (2)  Hyaenidae, 
(3)Cryptpproctidae,(4)  Protelidae,  (5)  Viverridae. 
2.  Cynoidea  (dog-like  animals),  one  family, 
Canidae.  3.  Arctoidea  (bear-like  animals); 
four  families  (1)  Ursidse,  (2)  Procyonidae,  (3) 
AUuridae,  (4)  Mustelidie. 

*  land-carriage,  s.  The  transportation 
or  carriage  of  goods  by  land, 

land  chelonians,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  Tortoises. 


*  land  commander,  s.    One  who  corn- 

Bands  forces  on  land. 

"  In  senates  hold,  and  fierce  In  war, 
A  land-commander  and  a  tar." 

Swift  :  To  Peterborough. 

land-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  family  Gecarcinidae  (q.v.). 
t  land-end,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  On*  man  had  over  and  above  hit  statn  table  wages 
certain  food  and  drink  '  and  a  land-end  of  grass*  be- 
tides.' We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Atkinson  does  nut 
explain  what  a  land-end  means  It*  interpretation 
will  not  come  by  the  light  of  nature  to  any  one  who 
has  not  dwelt  where  land-ends  exist,  and  we  feel  pretty 
confident  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
popular  dictionaries  We  ourselves  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  its  meaning  here.  There  were  two  significa- 
tions which  it  bore  in  parish  s  where  there  had  been 
no  enclosure.  Sometimes  it  meant  a  small  portion  of 
laud  or  narrow  strip  of  ground  severed  from  the  rest 
by  a  road  or  pathway  ,  at  others  that  part  of  an  open 
field  where,  in  ploughing,  the  horses  or  oxen  turn, 
which  is,  consequently,  ploughed  last,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion transverse  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  word  here  Is  to  be  understood  in  this 
latter  sense."—  Athenaam,  Aug  9,  1884,  p.  176. 

*  land  feather,  s.    A  bay,  an  inlet. 

*  land-fish,  s.    One  who  is  as.  out  of  his 
element  as  a  fish  out  of  water. 

land-force,  s.  Military  forces  employed 
on  land  ;  soldiers  or  troops  serving  on  land, 
is  distinguished  from  naval  force. 

"  We  behold  in  France  the  greatest  land-forces  that 
have  ever  beeu  known  under  any  Christian  prince."  — 
Temple. 

land-fowl,  s.  Birds  which  frequent  the 
land,  as  distinguished  from  water-fowl  (q.v.). 

*  land  gabel,  5     A  tax  or  land,  calcu- 
lated according  to  Doomsday-book.    [DOOMS- 
DAY-BOOK, GABEL.] 

land-guard,  *.    A  river  fence  or  bulwark. 

*  land-herd,  s.    A  herd,  which  feeds  on 
land. 

"  In  which  dune  Cynthia  her  land-herds  fed." 

S/jftaer  •  Colin  Clout. 

land  hanger,  s.  The  lust  of  conquest  ; 
greed  for  the  acquisition  of  laud.  [£AKTU- 
BUNOER.] 

"  The  land-hunger  of  the  south  now  outstripped 
even  the  ambition  of  conquest  of  Mr  Hoik."—  Lu-dlow  • 
Hut.  United  States,  left.  11,  p  221. 

land-ice, 

1.  Ice  operating  as  yet  on  land  in  the  form 


of  a  moving  glacier,  as  distinguished  from  that 
in  the  form  of  icebergs,  &c.,  in  the  sea. 

2.  A  field  or  floe  of  ice  stretching  along  the 
laud  lying  between  two  headlands. 
land-league,  s.    [LEAGUE.] 
land-leaguer,  s.    [LEAGUER.] 

"land-lurch,  v.t.  To  steal  land  from. 
(Warner :  Albions  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xliv.) 

land-marker,  s.    A  machine  for  laying 
out  rows  for  planting. 
land  measurer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  whose  profession  it  is 
to  measure  land,  iu  order  to  ascertain  the 
superficial  contents. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.):  The  Geometer  moths. 
land-measuring,  s.    The  art  or  science 

of  ascertaining  by  measurement  the  superficial 
contents  of  portions  of  land,  as  of  a  field,  a 
farm,  &c.,  and  expressing  it  in  acres,  roods, 
perches,  &c.  :  land-surveying. 

land-office,  >.  An  office  in  which  the 
sale  or  letting  of  new  land  is  registered  aud  all 
other  business  connected  with  unsettled  laud 
is  transacted. 

land  office-business,  .<.  An  expres- 
sion frequently  need  to  sifrnify  a  business  iu 
which,  as  in  a  land  office,  the  income  is  large, 
the  output  little  or  nothing.  (Slang.) 

*  land-pilot,  *.      A  guide  in  travelling 
by  laud. 

"  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose  .  .  . 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot' t  art." 

Milton :  Comui,  KM. 

land-poor,  «.  Having  land  that  yields 
no  income. 

land-province,  s. 

Bot.  £  Zool.  Geog.  :  A  province  of  the  land 
distinct  from  others  in  the  assemblage  of 
plants  or  animals  which  it  contains,  or  in  their 
distribution. 

*  land-raker,  5.    A  vagabond. 

"  1  am  joined  with  no  foot  lund-rakers,  no  long- 
staff,  siipenuuy  strikers."— Shake*?. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

land-rat,  s.  A  rat  living  on  land  ;  hence, 
a  thief,  a  robber. 

"  There  be  land-rail  and  water-rats,  water-thieves 
and  laud-thieves."— Shakes?.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  » 

land-rent,  s.  Bent  paid  for  the  use  of  .<* 
farm. 

land-roller,  *  land-roll,  *.  A  roller 
for  levelling  ground  and  breaking  clods  in 
ge'ting  land  into  tilth  for  crops. 

land-salamanders,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Salamandra  (q.v.X 
land-scurvy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Scurvy  occurring  not  among  seamen 
in  ships  but  among  people  on  shore,  as  the  in- 
mates of  workhouses,  and  armies  insufficiently 
fed  ;  thus  it  greatly  ravaged  the  English  and 
French  armies  in  the  Crimean  war.  It  is 
identically  the  same  disease  as  the  scurvy 
occurring  in  ships.  [SCURVY.] 

*  land-service,   5.      Service   on    land ; 
specif.,  military  service. 

"  Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  lund-ierrire." 

Byron :  Don  Juan,  i.  4. 

land-shark,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sharper,  a  lawyer. 

land-Shells,  s.  pi.  Shells  of  terrestrial 
molluscs.  They  occur  not  merely  on  continents, 
but  on  most  oceanic  islands.  Mr.  Darwin 
believed  that  they  could  be  floated  thither  on 
drift  wood,  if  they  possessed,  as  many  of  them 
do,  an  operculuui  to  shut  out  the  salt  water 
when  in  process  of  transit. 

"  land-Skip,  s.    [LANDSCAPE.] 
land-slater,  s. 

Zool. :  Oniscus  asellus,  an  isopod  crustacean, 
closely  allied  to  the  common  woodlouse 
(Porcellio  scaber).  There  are  two  rows  of 
yellow  spots  on  the  back.  The  land-slater 
has  eight  joints  in  the  outer  antennae ;  the 
woodlouse  but  seven.  (Wood.) 

*  land-slide,  s.    A  landslip  (q.v.). 

land-snails,  $.  pi.    The  family  Helicidae 
(q  v). 
land-sole,  s. 

Zool.  :  Arion  rufut,  the  common  red  slug. 

[  LIM  ACID.*;  ] 

land-surveying,  *.  The  act,  art,  or 
science  of  surveying  or  determining  the  boun- 


daries or  superficial  contents  of  any  portions 
of  land,  as  of  an  estate,  a  farm,  a  township, 
Ac.,  and  of  laying  the  same  down  on  a  map. 
or  plan  accurately. 

land-surveyor,  s.  One  who  practises- 
or  professes  the  art  or  scienoe  of  land-sur- 
veying. 

land-tax,  s.  A  tax  assessed  upon  land* 
or  tenements. 

J|f. The  present  land-tax  was  first  imposed 
by  4  Wil.  &  Mary,  c.  1,  passed  in  1692,  to  ob- 
tain money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France. 
38  Geo.  III.,  c.  60,  passed  in  1798,  rendered 
it  perpetual. 

land-tenant,  s.    A  tenant  of  a  farm. 

land-tie,  s.  A  rod  securing  a  face-wall 
to  a  bank.  [PILE.] 

land-tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Testudines  (q.v.). 
t  land-turtle,  s. 

Zool. :  A  land-tortoise. 

land-urchin,  «.  A  popular  name  for  a- 
hedgehog  (q.v.). 

land-valuer,  ».  One  whose  profession 
is  to  examine  and  declare  the  value  of  land  or 
landed  estates. 

*  land-waiter, «.  A  custom-house  officer 
whose  duties  are  to  watch  the  lauding  of  duti- 
able goods  ;  a  landing-waiter. 

"  Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  h» 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 
of  an  hundred."— Sw(ft :  Jixaminer. 

land-wind,  s.  A  wind  setting  off  the 
shore ;  a  land-breeze. 

11  Then,  alas  !  the  land-wind  failed." 

Lonyfellota  :  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

•land  (2),  *.  [A.S.  hland  hlond;  Icel.  Atand.) 
Urine. 

land,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  lendan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  shore  ;  to  disembark. 

"  Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  you  landed  here, 
Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year." 

IhH'icn:  Tohiiilajeity. 

2.  To  bring  to  shore  :  as,  To  land  a  fish. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  place  in  a  certain  position 
or  place. 

"These  rules  may  land  us  iu  mistakes."— Dr.  Mt 
Cosh:  Dii'ine  Government,  Appendix,  p.  622. 

4.  To  win.     (Sporting  slang.) 

"I'd  make  a  similar  wager,  and  be  more  sure  ot 
landing  the  stake."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  3»,  IbtJ. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  shore  ;  to  disembark. 

"  Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while. 
Marked  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  LaJu,  ii.  M. 

2.  To  arrive,  to  come,  t"  reach  to :  as,  T» 

land  at  a  person's  house.    (Colloquial.) 

land  am-man,  s.  [Swiss.]  The  chief  magis- 
trate i"n  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

*  land '-damn  (inn  as  m  ),  v.t.  [A  doubtful 
word ;  perhaps  from  land  and  damn ;  or  a 
misprint  or  corruption  of  lord,  damn.}  To 
banish  from  the  laud. 

Ian -da  nine,  s.    [LAUDANINE.] 

lan-dau',  *.    [See  def.] 

Vehic. :  A  carriage  with  a  folding  top,  that 


may  be  opened  and  thrown  back.  The  nam« 
is  derived  from  Landau  in  Germany,  where 
it  was  originally  made. 

Ian  dau  let,  s.     [Eng.    landau;   dim.  suff. 
-let.]    A  small  landau  ;  a  chariot  open  at  top. 
"  The  whirling  of  the  phantom  Inmlaulet 
For  ever  passed  uie  by."       Tennyson  :  The  Sisteri. 

•lande,  *.    [Fr.]    A  heathy  and  sandy  plain 
unsuited  for  bearing  grain. 

U  From  the  vast  extent  of  landes  (about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  area)  which  it  contains, 
the  third  department  of  France,  in  point  of 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey-a.    qu  =  kw.J 
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gize,  derives  its  name.  .The  landes  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Adour,  while  the  country  to  the 
south  of  that  river  is  fertile.  The  northern 
portion  consists  of  heath,  with  occasional 
clumps  of  trees  and  brushwood,  or  of  morasses, 
lagoons,  and  shifting  sands.  Of  the  whole 
area  (about  2,250,000  acres),  nearly  one-half 
is  waste  a  third  under  wood,  and  little  more 
than  a  sixth  arable.  Buffaloes  abound  in  the 
reedy  swamps,  and  herds  of  wild  horses  roam 
over  the  heaths.  In  the  more  secluded  and 
desolate  tracts  the  inhabitants  have  peculiari- 
ties both  of  dress  and  living  which  give 
them  a  strong  resemblance  to  half-savage  and 
nomadic  tribes.  The  landes  are  very  thinly 
populated,  the  inhabitants  gaining  a  miser- 
able subsistence  by  fishing,  by  such  agriculture 
as  is  possible,  and  by  keeping  cows  and  sheep. 
The  shepherds  make  use  of  stilts,  that  their 
Increased  height  may  give  them  a  greater 
range  of  vision,  and,  when  fatigued,  sit  on  a 
pole  with  a  head  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
crutch,  and  while  away  the  time  in  knitting. 

land  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  land  ;  -eil.] 

1.  Having  an  estate  in  land  ;  possessing  a 
real  estate  :  as,  a  landed  proprietor. 

2.  Consisting  of  land   or  real  estate:   as, 
landed  property. 

land  -er,  *.     [Eng.  land  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  lands  ordisembarks ; 
one  who  makes  a  landing. 

2.  Min. :  A  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  to  receive  the  kibble  in  which  the 
ore  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

land-fall,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  fall.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  A    sudden   transference  of 
property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

2.  Naut. :   The  first  land  descried   after  a 
voyage. 

land -flood,  *  land  flode,  s.  [Eng.  land, 
and  flood.]  An  overflow  of  water  on  land, 
arising  from  the  swelling  of  streams,  rivers, 
&c. ;  an  inundation. 

"  The  sable  land flood  from  some  swamp  obscure." 
Scott :  Vision  of  Don  lludcrick,  xxxix. 

l&nd'-grab-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  grabber.] 
A  term  applied  in  Ireland  to  one  who  buys  or 
takes  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted. 

land  grab  bmg,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  land,  and 
g}-abbing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ready  or  willing  to  bay  or  take 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  a  land- 
grabber. 

land  grave,  «.  [Ger.  landgraf;  Dut.  land- 
graaf,  from  land  =  laud,  and  graf,  graaf—  an 
earl,  a  count.] 

1.  A  German  title  adapted  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  distinguish  a  governor  of  a  district 
or  province  from  the  inferior  counts  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

2.  The  title  of  each  of  three  princes  of  the 
German  Empire,  whose  territories  were  called 
landgraviates  (q.v.). 

land-grav'-i  ate,  ».  [Fr.  landgraviat,  from 
Ger.  landgraf.] 

1.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  landgrave. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  land- 
grave. 

land  gra  vine,  *.  [Ger.  landgrafinn.]  The 
wife  of  alandgrave. 

land  hold  er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  holder.] 
One  who  holds  or  possesses  land  ;  a  land- 
owner. 

"The  landholder  is  always  forward  to  lay  it  upon 
commodities."— Loot* :  On  t'he  Lowering  of  Interim. 

land' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [LAND,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  going  or  setting  on  land,  espe- 
cially from  a  vessel. 

"  Since  iny  landing,  as  I  have  understood, 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels.* 
Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  i.  3 

2.  A  pier,  wharf,  or  jetty  for  disembarking 
passengers  or  goods  ;  a  landing-place. 

]3.  The    platform    of    a    railway   station. 
(American.) 


4.  The  act   of  bringing  to  land :    as,  th 
lnn'liiKj  of  a  fish. 

5.  The  act  of  winning  or  gaining :  as,  the 
landing  of  a  bet.    (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  level  space  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

(2)  The  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  end  of  a 
flight  of  steps. 

"  A  great,  wide,  rambling  staircase— three  stairs  and 
a  landing— tour  stairs  and  another  landing— one  step 
and  another  landing-'  —Dickens  ;  Sketches  by  Bat; 
Winglebury  Dutl. 

2.  Furnace :  The  platform  of  a  furnace  at 
the  charging  height. 

3.  Naut. :  The  same  as  LAND,  «.  II.  6. 

landing  -  charges,  s.  pi.  Charges  or 
dues  paid  on  goods  landed  from  a  vessel. 

landing-net,  s.  A  small  bag-net  used 
to  take  fish  from  the  water  after  being  hooked. 

landing-place,  s.  The  same  as  LANDING, 
C.,  1.  2. 

"  At  length  he  gained  the  landing-place." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Ltut  Minstrel,  1.  29. 

landing-rate,  s.  The  same  as  LANDING- 
CHARGES  (q.v.). 

landing  strake,  s. 

Na-ut. :   The  upper  strake  but  one  of  a  boat. 

landing  -  surveyor,  s.  An  officer  of 
the  customs  who  superintends  the  landing- 
waiters. 

landing-waiter,  s.  The  same  as  LAND- 
WAITER  (q.v.). 

*  land'-job-ber,  s.     [Eng.  land,  and  jobber.] 
One  whose  profession  it  is  to   buy  and  sell 
land,  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  others. 

"If  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be  at 
home  to  none  but  landjobbers,  or  inventors  of  new 
funds."— Sw(ft .-  Directions  to  Servants. 

land'-la-dy,  s.     [Eng.  land,  and  lady.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  under 
her. 

"  And  let  thy  wife  visit  thy  landlady*  three  or  four 
tymes  iu  a  yeare."— Tyndatt .  Workes,  p.  210. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodging-house. 

"Robespierre  was  lamented  by  his  landlady."— 
Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ch.  iv. 

*  land -leap-er,  s.    [LANDLOPER.] 

land' -less,  a.    [Eng.  land;   -less.]    Destitute 
of  landed  property  ;  having  no  estate  ;  poor. 
"\landless  knight  makes  thee  a  lauded  'squire." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  i.  1. 

land  -lock,  v.t.  [Eng.  land,  and  lock,  v.]  To 
inclose  or  shut  by  laud. 

land' -locked,  a.     [Eng  landlock;  -erf.] 

1.  Lit. :  Completely  shut  in  or  encompassed 
by  land. 

"  A  good  conscience  Is  a  port  which  Is  landlocked  on 
every  side,  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  Invade, 
no  tempests  can  arise."— Dryden :  Virgil;  Ueorgics. 
(Pref.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  Shut  in  ;  inclosed. 

"  Religion's  harbour,  like  the  Etrurian  bay 
Secure  Iroui  storms,  is  landlocked  every  way." 

Harte  :  Thomas  d  Kempit. 

land  lop  er,  *  land  -leap-er,  '  land- 
loup-er,  s.  [Dut.  landlooper  =  a  vagabond.] 

*  1.  A  pilgrim. 

2.  A  vagabond,  a  vagrant ;  one  who  has  no 
settled  abode,  but  roams  from  place  to  place  ; 
a  tramp. 

"  But  what  will  come  o'  the  landlouper  I  "—Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

3.  A  landsman. 

*  land'-  lop  -  ing,   *  land    leap  -  Ing,   a. 

[LANDLOPER.]     Wandering;  vagrant. 

"It  is  nothing  strange  that  these  his  landloping 
legats  and  nuncios  hare  their  manifold  collusions  to 
couseu  Christian  kingdoms  of  their  revenues."— Hoi- 
inshed :  Henry  111.  (an.  mi). 

land' -lord,  s.     [Eng.  lund,  and  lord.] 

1.  One  who  has  tenants  holding  under  him. 
"  The  landlord*,  like  other  men,  love  to  reap  where 

they  never  sowed."— Smith  :  Wealth  of  nations,  bk.  L, 
ch.  vL 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodging- 
house. 

land -lord-ism,  s.  [Eng.  landlord;  -ism.] 
The  proceedings  of  landlords  as  a  body  ;  some- 
times the  tyrannical  rule  of  an  oligarchic  body 
of  landlords,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
tenantry. 

"The  movement  in  Ireland  against  Dublin  Castle 
and  landlordism.'— fall  Mall  Gazette,  July  26,  1884. 


land'- lord -ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  landlord  •• 
-ly.]    Like  a  landlord  ;  as  becomes  a  landlord. 

land  -lord-ry,   s.      [Eng.  landlord  ;   -ryj 
The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  landlord. 

"  Were  he  as  Purius,  he  would  defy 
Such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  bk.  v..  sat.  L. 

land  loup  er,  s.    [LANDLOPER.] 
land  -loup-Ing,  a.    [LANDLOPINO.] 

land'-lub-ber,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  lubber.y 
A  seaman's  term  of  contempt  for  a  landsman. 

land   man,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
land,    as   distinguished    from  a  seaman  ;   *. 
landsman. 

2.  Law :  A  terre-tenant. 

land  mark,  s.    [Bug.  land,  and  mark.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Anything  set  up  to  mark  out  the  bound- 
aries of  land ;  any  fixed  object  by  which  th* 
limits  of  lands,  farms,  towns,  territories,  &/;, 
are  marked  out,  so  as  to  be  known  and  pre- 
served. 

"  No  house  had  gates  (blest  times  !)  ar.'l.  in  the  ground*. 
No  scanty  landmarks  parcelled  out  tue  bounds." 

(irainger :  Tibullus,  i  8. 

(2)  Any  mark  or  feature  by  which  to  fix  th» 
position  or  progress  of  things. 

"  Now  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate' 
degrees."—  Berschel :  Astronomy  (18*8),  §  211. 

(3)  Any  prominent  natural  objects  or  feature* 
by  which  a  place  is  known  or  distinguished. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  serves  to  mark  th» 
stage  of  advancement  or  development  at  whieb 
anything  has  arrived  at  a  particular  period  i 
any    notable    event    or    phenomenon    which, 
marks  any  particular  point  of  time. 

"  And  when  he  dies,  to  leave  his  lofty  name 
A  light,  a  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  fame.  " 

J/oore  :  Feiled  Prophet  of  Khorastnn. 

II.  Naut. :  Any  prominent  or  elevated  object 
on  land,  which  serves  as  a  mark  or  guide  for 
sailors. 

lan-doT-phl-a,  *.  [Named  after  M.  Lan- 
dolphe,  a  French  navy  captain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynacew,  from  tropical 
Africa.  Landolphia  owariensis  and  L.  flvrida. 
have  edible  fruit.  They  are  called  Abo  fruits. 
Various  species  furnish  African  rubber. 

land'-own-er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  owner.\ 
One  who  owns  land  ;  a  proprietor  of  land. 

"The  country  seats  which  the  Protestant  land- 
owners bad  recently  fortified  in  the  three  southern 
provinces."— Xacaulay  :  Oat.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

land'- own  -  ing,  a.  [Eng.  land;  -ouming.Jf 
Holding  or  possessing  lauded  estates  ;  per- 
taining to  landowners. 

"  His  book  ...  is  written  in  the  landovming  la* 
terest."— Athenaeum,  Sept  17,  1881,  p.  365. 

land  -rail,  s.     [Eng.  land,  and  rail.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Corncrake,  Ortygometra  ere* 
or  Crex  pratensis.  [CORNCRAKE.] 

*  land'-reeve,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  reeve.]  An 
assistant  to  the  steward  on  a  large  estate ;  a. 
bailiff. 

land  -scape,  *  land  -skip,  s.  [Dut.  land- 
schap,  from  land  •=  land,  and  -schup,  sutf.  a 
Eng.  -ship;  Dan.  landskab ;  Ger.  landschaft.] 

1.  The  general  asjiect  of  a  country. 

"  The  amusements,  the  architecture,  the  landtcapf' 
of  his  native  country,  had  taken  hold  on  his  heart.  — 
Macaalay  :  Hist.o/Sng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  picture  of  a  general  view  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  open  country,  not  comprehending 
street  architecture  or  views  of  edih'ces  merely. 

"  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw.  was  one  drawn, 
on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
a  park."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  414. 

3.  A  view,  a  scene  in  the  country. 

"  The  lowering  element 

Scowls  o  er  the  darken  d  landtkip  snow,  or  shower." 
Jl.ltun :  P.  L.,  491. 

*  4.  A  compendium. 

"  That  landscape  of  Inequity,  that  sink  of  sin,  *c» 
Epithets  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  an  Anabaptist 
petition  to  the  king,  1658."—  Clarendon:  Great  Re- 
bellion, bk.  xv. 

landscape-gardener,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses or  is  skilled  in  landscape-gardening. 

landscape-gardening,  s.  That  par- 
ticular art  which  succeeds,  by  due  study  of 
natural  beauties  in  landscape,  to  combine  th» 
best  of  their  peculiarities  in  an  artificial  way. 


boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing* 
-qflan,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion-zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  sbu*.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel.  dffUj 
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landscapist— language 


landscape-painter, 

landscapes. 


*.      A  painter  of 


landscape-painting,  s.  The  art  of 
delineating  purely  natural  scenes,  and  their 
proper  atmospheric  effects. 

*  land   scap  1st,  s.     [Eng.  landscape);  -ist.] 
A  landscape-painter. 

"  The  professed  landicapu/t  of  the  Dutch  school."— 
Kutkin :  Modern  Painleri.  pt  i.,  f  i.,  cb.  vii. 

land'  scrip,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  scrip.]  A 
certificate  given  to  a  person  who  purchases 
public  land  that  he  has  duly  paid  the  pur- 
chase money  to  the  proper  officer.  (Amer.) 

land  -side,  s.    [Eng.  land,  and  side.  ] 

Agric.:  The  flat  side  of  a  plough,  towards 
the  land.  The  lower  portion  is  a  bar  ex- 
tending back  from  the  share  ;  and  the  upper 
portion  is  a  plate  attached  to  the  sheth  and 
the  landside  handle. 

*  land  skip,  s.    [LANDSCAPE.) 

Sand  slip,  land-slide,  s  [Eng.  land,  and 
elide.]  The  sliding  or  settling  down  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  earth  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level ;  the  earth  which  so  slips  or  slides. 
If  Landslips  are  produced  by  earthquake 
disturbances,  or  by  the  action  of  water  under- 
mining the  beds  which  fall.  In  1760  a  land- 
slip, bringing  down  soil  from  an  area  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  north  to  south  and 
*ix  hundred  yards  from  east  to  west,  occurred 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  On  Dec.  24,  1839, 
one  took  place  on  the  line  of  cliffs  between 
Axmouth  and  Lyme  Regis.  Sometimes  they 
•overwhelm  and  bury  villages,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1806,  &C. 
{Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.)  Later  notable  land- 
filips  have  occurred  in  Switzerland,  and  a  more 
recent  instance,  owing  to  earthquake  action, 
occurred  in  the  province  of  Granada  in  1884. 

lands' -man,  s.     [Eng.  land's,  and  man.] 

1.  One  wh/>  lives  or  follows  his  business  on 
the  land  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman. 

"But  i»  Virgil  so  happy  when  his  little  landtman 
•ays,  Non  mm  adeo  informis  f  "—Fawket :  Theocritut ; 
Jd.vl.  (Note  45.) 

2.  One  who  joins  a  ship  as  a  sailor  for  the 
first  time. 

land  spout,  5.  [Eng.  land's;  -spout.]  A 
heavy  fall  of  water,  occurring  during  a  tornado. 
It  differs  from  a  waterspout  in  being  on  land 
instead  of  at  sea. 

land  spring,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  spring.]  A 
spring  of  water,  appearing  only  after  a  heavy 
rain. 

land  stew  ard  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  land, 
and  steward.]  A  person  who  has  the  control 
and  management  of  a  landed  estate  for  the 
•owner  ;  a  land-agent  of  an  estate.  He  should 
see  to  the  production,  advancement,  and  value 
of  the  land  ;  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  pursuits  and  interests  of  country  life.  He 
•should  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 

Sroduce  of  the  farm,  to  keep  accounts,  and 
ave  a  taste  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings 
and    labourers'   rural    cottages,   as   also    the 
management  of  landscape,  flower,  and  vege- 
table gardens. 

*  land  -streight  (eight  as  at),  *  land  - 
•trait,  x.     [Eng.  tend,  and  strait.]    A  narrow 
strip  of  land. 

land  Sturm,  s.  [Ger.,  =  land  storm.]  A  local 
militia  of  Germany,  consisting  of  those  of  the 
reserve  who  are  too  old  to  serve  in  the  land- 
•wehr.  Th«  landsturm  is  never  called  upon 
to  serve  out  of  its  own  district  except  in  case 
of  invasion. 

land-turn,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  (urn.]  A 
land-breeze  (q.v.). 

land'-ward,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  land,  and  ward.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  towards  the  interior  of  a  country, 
or  away  from  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Situated  in  the  interior ;  rural. 

B.  As  adj. :  Towards  the  land. 

"fit] hurried  landward  far  away, 
Crying,  'Awake  1  it  is  the  day." 

Longfellow:  Daybreak. 

land  wehr  (w  as  v),  s.  [Ger.  land  —  land, 
and  wehr  •=.  defence.] 

Jiilit. :  A  kind  of  German  militia  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  regular 


army,  and  who  in  time  of  peace  follow  their 
usual  trades  or  callings,  except  during,  the 
time  when  they  are  called  out  for  their  annual 
training. 

land  -work-er,  s.  [Eng.  land,  and  worker.] 
One  who  works  or  tills  the  ground. 

lane,  *  lone,  s.  [A.S.  lane,  lone  ;  cogn.  -with 
O.  Fris.  Innn,  lana,  Dut.  loan  =  a  lane  ;  Icel. 
Ion  =  an  inlet,  a  sea-lock  ;  lasna  =  a  hollow 
place,  a  vale.] 

1.  A  narrow  road,  way,  or  passage,  as  be- 
tween houses  or  hedges  ;  an  alley,  a  narrow 
street. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  between  persons 
standing  on  each  side. 

lane-route,  $.  A  narrow,  lane  -like 
course  laid  out  for  ocean  t>teamt*n<;  spec.,  a 
double  course,  first  suggested  in  1855  by  Lieu- 
tenant M.  F.  Maury,  U.S.  N.,  for  eastward  and 
westward  iiouiid  transatlantic  steamers. 

lane,  a.  [LONE.]  Alone.  (Used  in  the  phrases 
my  lane,  his  lane,  their  lane,  <fec.  =  alone  by 
myself,  by  himself,  by  themselves,  &c.) 

"  Sae  dizzy  wi'  the  mirligoea  that  I  canna  stand  ray 
lane."—  Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxviil. 

lane'  ly,  a.  [Eng.  lane  ;  -ly.]    Lonely.  (Scotch.) 
Ian   er-et,  s.    [LANNERET.] 


Ian  ga  -ha,  s.    [Malagasy.] 

Zool.  :  Two  snakes  of  the  genus  Xipho- 
rhynchus,  inhabiting  Madagascar.  They  have 
a  fleshy  appendage  to  the  snout.  The  Com- 
mon Langaha  is  bright  brownish-red,  the 
Cockscomb  Langaha  is  brown  and  yellow. 

Ian'  gate,    s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]      A   linen 
roller  used  in  dressing  wounds. 

lang'-ite,  *.    [Named  by  Maskelyne  after  Dr. 
Victor  von  Lang  ;  sun".  -He  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  twinned  crystals  resembling  those  of 
aragonite  (q.v.),  also  in  lamellar  concretionary 
crusts  on  clay-slate  and  granite.  Hardness, 
2'5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'48  to  3'50.  Lustre  vitreous 
to  silky  ;  colour,  blue  to  greenish  -blue  ;  trans- 
lucent. Compos.:  CubO4  +  2H2CuO2+2aq. 
Heated,  it  changes  to  a  bright  green  colour, 
various  tints  of  olive-green,  and  finally  becomes 
black.  Found  in  Cornish  mines. 

lari  grage  (age  as  ig),  lan'-grel,  s.  [Fr.] 
Weapons:  A  kind  of  missile  formerly  used 
to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 
It  was  a  cylindrical  cage  or  bundle  to  fit  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  and  was  filled  with  bolts, 
nails,  and  pieces  of  iron. 

*  lah  -gret,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  kind  of 
false  dice,   loaded  so  that  certain   numbers 
should  turn  up. 

lang  -sat,  s.    [LANSEY.] 

lahg'-staff-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  According  to  Dufrenoy,  the  same  as 
CHONDRODITE  (q.v.). 

lang  syne,  adv.     [Scotch  lang  =  long,  and 
syne  —  since.]    Long  since  ;  long  ago. 

"  There  was  muckle  fighting  about  the  place  lang- 
tyne."—  Scott:  Quy  Manner-ing,  ch.  xl. 

*  lang-ter  a-loo  ,  s.    [LANTERLOO.] 

lah  guage  (uage  as  wig),  *  lang-age,  s. 

[Fr.  langage,  from  langue;  Lat.  lingua  =  the 
tongue;  Sp.  lenguage;  Ital.  linguaggio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Human  speech  ;  the  aggregate  of  those 
articulate  sounds,  called  words,  used  to  ex- 
press perception  and  thought,  accepted  by  and 
current  among  any  community  ;   the  expres- 
sion of  thought  by  articulate  sounds  or  words  ; 
the  body  of  uttered  and  audible  sounds  by 
which,  in  human  society,  thought  is  expressed. 

"  Language  tnay  be  briefly  and  comprehensively  de- 
fined as  the  means  of  expression  of  human  thought. 
Language,  then,  signifies  rather  certain  instrumentali- 
ties whereby  men  consciously  and  with  intention 
represent  their  thought,  to  the  end,  chiefly,  of  making 
it  known  to  other  men  :  it  is  expression  for  the  sake  of 
communication.  The  instrumentalities  capable  of 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  actually  more  or  lest 
used,  are  various  ;  gesture  and  grimace,  pictorial  or 
written  signs,  and  uttered  or  spoken  •  signs.'"—  Whit- 
nay  :  Life  A  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  particular  set  or  aggregate  of  articulate 
sounds  or  words  peculiar  to  a  particular  race, 
nation,  tribe,  or  community  ;  as,  the  English 


language,  the  French  language,  &c.  ;  eack 
of  these  often  presents  local  varieties,  to 
which  the  name  of  dialects  has  been  given : 
Languages  are  divided  according  to  two  prin- 
ciples :  first,  morphologically,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  language  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sounds  are  i-vmed  or  combined  ; 
and  secondly,  genealogically,  according  to 
their  connection  and  relationship  with  respect 
to  origin.  The  first  class  consists  of  three  sub- 
divisions of  language,  denominated  isolating, 
agglutinating,  and  inflectional.  Isolating  lan- 
guages, of  which  Chinese  is  an  example,  con- 
sist entirely  of  monosyllabic,  unchanging 
roots.  The  Scythian  is  the  type  of  what  is 
called  an  agglutinative  structure,  in  which  the 
root  maintains  itself  unaltered  in  the  whole 
group  of  derivatives  and  inflections,  and  each 
suffix  has  an  unchanged  form  and  office.  The 
Basque  and  Armenian  languages  are  also  ag- 
glutinative, with  this  difference,  that  the  roots 
which  are  joined  together  have  been  abbrevi- 
ated, as  in  the  Basque  ilhun  =•  twilight,  from 
hill  =  dead  -f  egun  =  day.  To  these  languages 
it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  distinctive 
name  of  incorporating  or  polysynthetic  lan- 
guages. In  inflectional  languages,  which  are 
the  most  highly  developed,  the  roots  are 
capable  of  being  modified  by  prefixes  or  suf- 
fixes, which  were  once  independent  words. 

Languages,  when  classified  genealogically, 
are  divided  into  families  or  groups  connected 
by  a  community  of  origin.  Thus  the  Indo- 
European  family  (called  also  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
Germanic),is  composed  of  seven  great  branches: 
the  Indian,  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Italic,  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic  or  Slavo- 
Celtic,  and  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic.  Each 
of  these  may  again  be  subdivided.  Thus  the 
Germanic  branch  Includes  Mwso-Gothic,  or 
the  dialect  of  the  Goths  of  Ma-sia  [GOTHIC]  ; 
the  Low  German  languages,  still  spoken  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  including  two  impor- 
tant cultivated  tongues,  the  Netherlandish 
and  the  English  [ENGLISH-LANGUAGE]  ;  the 
High-German  body  of  dialects,  represented 
now  by  only  a  single  literary  language,  the  so- 
called  German  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  division, 
written  in  the  forms  of  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Icelandic. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  the  next 
in  importance.  It  includes  Arabic,  Syrian, 
or  Aramaic,  the  Canaan  itish  dialects,  chief 
among  which  are  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  and 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dialects. 

"Our  ancient  English  Saxons  language  is  to  be  tt- 
compted  the  Teutonicke  tonge."—  I'eriteyan:  Kelt  it.  qf 
Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  words  or  expressions  used  by  a  per- 
son :  as,  His  language  was  disgraceful. 

4.  Words  or  expressions  employed   in    or 
appropriate  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  :  as, 
the  language  of  chemistry. 

5.  Style ;    manner  of  expression  in  either 
speech  or^writing. 

"  Others  for  language  all  their  cares  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress." 

I'ope  :  Euay  on  Criticism,  305. 

6.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  or  wants. 

7.  The  expression  of  thought  in  any  way, 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  conventional  or  un- 
conventional :  as,  the  language  of  flowers,  th« 
language  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

*  8.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
a  particular  language. 

"  All  the'people,  the  nations,  and  the  languaget  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  golden  image  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  had  set  up."— Daniel  til.  7. 
9.  A  lodge,  branch,  or  chapter  of  the  knights 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

"The  annual  report  of  the  Sixth  or  English  Lm. 
guage  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  has  now 
been  published."— Daily  Chronicle.  Oct.  26.  1884. 

II.  Music :  In  an  organ  an  open  metal  flue 
pipe  consists  of  foot,  and  language,  and  body. 
The  language  is  a  flat  piece  of  metal  fastened 
by  its  edge  to  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  which, 
by  its  skape,  only  permits  the  air  to  leave  the 
foot  in  one  direction. 

If  Language  is  the  most  general  term  in  ite 
meaning  and  application.  Tongue,  speech, 
idiom,  and  dialect  are  applicable  only  to  human 
beings.  Language  is  either  written  or  spoken, 
but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly  as  a  some- 
thing to  be  spoken  ;  and  speech  is,  in  the  strict 
sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttered, 
Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  or  the 
words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  or  the 
particular  mode  of  expressing  one's  self.  The 
idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn  of 


ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ~  kw. 


A  language.  The  dialect  is  that  which  is  en- 
grafted on  a  language  by  the  inhabitants  of 
particular  parts  of  a  country.  Languages 
simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts  ;  tongues 
consist  of  words,  written  or  spoken;  speech. 
consists  of  words  spoken. 

t  language-master,  s.  One  who  pro- 
jfessea  to  teach  languages. 

"The  third  ll  a  sort  of  tanguaflc-mas/rr.  who  ii  to 
Instruct  them  in  the  style  pro|>cr  for  a  minister."— 
Spectator. 

•  l&n'-guage  (uage    as   wig),  i-.t.     [LAN- 
OUAOE,  s.)  To  put  into  or  express  in  language. 

"  A  new  dispute  there  lately  rose 
Betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  whose 
Templet  should  be  bound  with  glory 
III  best  languaglng  this  story." 

Lovtla.ce  :  l.uraxta,  pt.  1. 

•  Ian -guaged  (naged  a.s  wigd),  *  Ian- 
gaged,  a.     [Eng.  languag(e)  ;  -ed.} 

1.  Having  a  language. 

"  He,  wand'rlug  long,  a  wider  circle  made, 
Aud  mauy  langnnyed  n.-itioin  has  surveyed." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  (Mytxry  ill.  408. 

2.  Learned  in  several  languages. 

"A  servant  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  a  young  man 
well  learned,  and  well  languuged."—Sir  T.  Wyalt :  To 
the  King.  J»ii-  7,  1MO. 

•  lari  -guage  less  (uage  as  wig),  a.  [Eng. 
language  :  -/*ss.)     Having  no  language  ;  unable 
to  speak  ;  dumb. 


langue,  *.  [Fr.  =a  tongue.]  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

langue  de  boauf,  s.  A  military  imple- 
ment, consisting  of  a  broad-pointed  blade, 
which  was  affixed  to  a  staff,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ox's  tongue. 

langue  d'oc,  s.  The  Romance  dialect 
spoken  in  Provence  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
so  called  from  its  word  for  yes  being  oc  (= 
Lat.  hoc).  It  was  called  also  Provencal  (q.v.). 
It  was  the  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

langue  d'oil,  langue  d'oui,  s.  The 
Romance  dialect  spoken  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  so  called  from  its 
word  for  yes  being  oil,  ouil,  or  oui  (=  Lat. 
hoc  illud).  It  was  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
veres  and  the  progenitor  of  modern  French. 

langued,  a.    [Fr.  langue  =  a  tongue.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongues  of 
birds  and  beasts  when  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  to  that  of  the  animal. 

lan-guen'  te  (n  as  w),  adv.    [ItaL] 
Mus.  :  In  a  languishing  style. 

*  lah  gues  cent  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  lan- 
guesceiis,  pr.  par.  of  languesco,  incept,  from 
langueo  =  to  be  languid.]  Growing  languid 
or  tired. 

"  The  langueirent  mercenary  Fifteen  Thousand. "— 
Carlyle:  Fr.  Ketol.,  pt  ii.  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

lah-guet',  s.  [Fr.  languette,  dimin.  of  langue 
—  a  tongue.] 

1.  Comb-cutting:  A  thin  tongue  of  metal 
placed  between  the  blades  of  a  comb-cutter's 
saw,  to  preserve  their  distance. 

2.  Mil. :  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  sword- 
hilt  which  overhangs  the  scabbard. 

3.  Mus. :  The  tongue  of  a  metallic  organ- 
pipe  of  the  mouth  or  flute  kind.     It  nearly 
closes  the  area  of  opening  in  the  pipe  at  a 
point  opposite  to  the  slit,  so  as  to  compel  the 
air  entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  from 
the   bellows  to  pass  towards  the  slit  which 
forms  the  mouth.     The  issuing  sheet  of  air 
impinges  against    the    metal    bounding    the 
upper  edge  of  the  slit,  so  as  to  divide  against 
the  lip,  and  acquire  a  vibration  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube, 
producing  a  musical  sound. 

*  4.  (leog. :  A  tongue  of  land. 

"A  little  lanpuet  of  land  like  a  tongue  thrust  out" 
— P.  Holland :  Camdeu,  p.  476. 

tan'  guid  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  langnidus,  from 
langneo  =  to  lie  Weak  ;  Fr.  languide  ;  Ital.  & 
8p.  languido.] 

1.  Feeble,  weak,  faint ;  indisposed  to  exer- 
tion. 

"  Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  jwwerless  limba  diffused 
A  pleasing  lassitude. 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preferring  Health.  11L 

'  2.  Slow,  tardy. 

"No  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a  gre-ter  velo- 
city or  slowness  may  still  be  conceived.'  —Uentlty. 


language— laniflce 

3.  Dull,  heartless ;  not  easily  moved  Of  61' 
cited ;  spiritless. 

"An  appeal  which  might  have  moved  the  most 
languid  aud  effeminate  nature  to  heroic  exertion."— 
Macaulay :  ffist.  Eng..  ch.  xvill. 

lah  guid  ly  (U  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  languid  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  languid  manner;  feebly,  weakly; 
without  energy,  spirit,  or  animation. 

"  Both  the  defence  and  the  attack  had  been  languidly 
conducted."— Macaulay:  Bat.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

lah  guid  ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  languid ; 
-ness.]  The  quaiity  or  state  of  being  languid  ; 
feebleness ;  weakness,  want  or  absence  of 
energy,  spirit,  or  animation  ;  languor. 

*  lah'-gui-fy  (U  as  w),  v.i.      [Eng.   languid  ; 
suff.  -fy.]    To  languish. 

"The  plot  began  to  languify."— North :  Examen, 
p.  197. 

lah   guish  (u  as  w),  v.i.  &  t.     [Fr.  languiss-, 

stem  of  languissant,  pr.  par.  of  languir  =  to 

languish,  to  pine,  from  Lat.  langueo  =  to  be 

weak.    From  the  same  root  as  Eng.  lax  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  weak,   feeble,  or   sluggish ; 
to  lose  strength,   energy,   or  animation  ;    to 
pine  ;  to  become  languid. 

"  It  Is  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to  sick  and 
languishing  persons."— Barrow :  Nermont,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  43. 

2.  To  droop  under  heat,  absence  of  mois- 
ture, &c. ;  to  wither,  to  fade  :  as,  Flowers  lan- 
guish for  want  of  water. 

3.  To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly. 

"  The  movers  of  a  languishing  death." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  vi. 

4.  To  become  dull ;  to  be  neglected  ;  not  to 
be  carried  on  with  energy  or  spirit :  as,  A  war 
languishes  for  want  of  money. 

5.  To  become  feeble  or  indistinct. 

"  Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languith'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  died.": 

Scott :  Lord  <>/  the  Islei,  iv.  «. 

6.  To  lose  strength  or  power ;   to  become 
neglected. 

"  While  morals  languish,  a  despised  concern." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  514. 

7.  To  remain  neglected ;  to  pine  away  for 
want  of  care  or  attention. 

"Disease  aud  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected." 
LungfeUuw  :  Evangeline,  Ii.  6. 

*  8.  To  long  without  gratification ;  to  pine. 
(Followed  by  for.) 

"  Languish/or  assured  bondage." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbelin*,  i.  «. 

*  9.  To  grieve  ;  to  pine. 

"  At  the  very  time  in  which  she  languishes  for  the 
loss  of  her  deceased  lover,  there  are  persons  .... 
just  perishing.1'— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  163. 

10.  To  look  with  tenderness,  affection,  and 
softness. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  pine  away  or  droop. 

lah  -guish  (u  as  w),  s.    [LANGUISH,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  languishing  or  droop- 
ing. 

2.  A  soft,  tender  look  or  appearance. 

"  CymothoB  and  Cymodoce  were  nigh. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye." 

Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  xviiL  W. 

lan'-gufah-er  (U  as  w),  s.    [Eng.  languish; 
-er.]    One  who  languishes,  droops,  or  pines. 
"  Just  *t  the  instant  this  poor  lunguither 
Heaves  his  last  sigh."        Mason  :  Caractacui. 

lah  -guish  ihg  (u  as  w),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
LANGUISH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  drooping 
or  pining  away  ;  languor. 

lah':guish-lhg-ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  lan- 
guishing; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  languishing,  languid,  dull,  or  spirit- 
less manner ;   languidly  ;   without  spirit  or 
animation. 

"  Depressed  and  languithirtgly  drown'd  in  tears." 
favoket :  Bion ;  On  the  Death  of  Adunit. 

2.  With  a  soft,  tender  expression,  or  look. 

"  As  large,  as  languithingly  dark." 

Byron :  The  Oiaour. 

*  lah  -guish  ment  (n  as  w),  s.    [Fr.  lan- 
guissement.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  languid  ;  a 
state  of  pining  ;  languor. 

"Each  sound,  too.  here  to  languithment  inclin'd." 
Thunuon  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  89. 

2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  mien. 
"While  sinking  eyes  with  languithmrnt  profess 

Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess." 

King  :  Art  of  Love,  pt  iv. 
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*  X&h  -guish  ness  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng.  lan- 
guish; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
languid  ;  languidness,  languor. 


lah'  guor  (U  as  W,  or  silent),  s.     [Lat.,  from 
langueo  =  to  be  weak  ;  Fr.  langueur.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  indisposition  to  labour  or  exertion  ; 
feebleness,  ilulness,  heaviness,   languidness ; 
that  state  of  the  body  which  is  caused  by 
exhaustion   of  strength,  as  after  great  exer- 
tion ;  want  of  energy,  spirit,  or  animation. 

"  The  languor  almost  inseparable  from  opulence  and 
security.'— Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Dulness ;  want  of  sharpness  or  acumen. 

3.  A  feeling  of  listlessness  or  languidness  ; 
softness,  laxity. 

"  To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vaies, 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales." 

Pope :  Ihmcuid.  iv  S04, 

IL  Veg.  Pathol. :  A  state  of  feebleness  and 
premature  decay  into  which  plants  fall,  from 
insufficient  nourishment  or  other  cause. 

t  lah'-guor-ous  (u  as  w,  or  silent),  a.    [Fr. 
languoreux.]  Tedious,  dull,  slow,  melancholy. 
"  Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case. 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint?" 
Spenser.  F.  V,  U.  i.  ». 

»  lan-gure,  v.i.    [Fr.  languir.]    To  languish. 

-  Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damlan 
That  langureth  lot  love,  as  ye  shul  here." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  9,74*. 

l&h-giir'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Celt,  langa  =  an 
animal  from  whose  urine  the  stone  called 
langurium  (lyncurium)  was  said  to  be  procured. 
(Pliny,  xxxvii.  2,  11,  §  34.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Languriime  (q.v.).  They  have  the 
body  linear,  and  the  knob  of  the  antenna 
with  five  articulations. 

l&h  gur-I-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  languri(a)t 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inue.} 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Erotylidse.  They 
are  very  narrow  and  elongated,  with  dilated 
tarsi.  None  are  European. 

la-ni'-a-dae,  *.  pi.    [LANIID.«.] 
lan-I-a'-nse,  *.  pi.    [LANIINA] 
lan-iard  (i  as  y),  s.    [LANYARD.] 
la  m-a-ries,  s.  pi.    [LANIARY  (2).] 

la-nl-ar'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  laniary;  /orm.| 
Resembling  one  of  the  laniaries  in  shape. 

la'-ni-ar-y,  *.  &  a.  [Lat.  laniarium  =. n, 
butcher's  shambles ;  laniarius,  lanius  =  * 
butcher.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slaughter  -  house  for 
a  cattle ;  shambles. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.) ;  The  canine  teeth  in  the  mam- 
malian order  Carnivora.  They  are  the  teeth 
so  conspicuous  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat  and 
the  dog.  The  laniaries  fulfil  two  specific 
duties :  they  are  used  for  holding  a  victim 
and  for  tearing  flesh. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lacerating,  tearing,  rending  j 
as,  the  laniary  teeth. 

*  la'-ni-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  laniatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lanio  =  to  tear  to  pieces.]    To  tear  in  pieces* 
to  rend,  to  lacerate. 

*  la-ni-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  laniatio,  from  lani- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  lanio.]    The  act  of  tearing  or 
rending  in  pieces. 

•lan'-ier  (i  as  y),  «.  [Fr.  laniere.]  [LAN- 
YARD.] 

1.  A  thong ;  a  strap  of  leather ;  the  lash  of 
a  whip. 

2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  armour ;  specif.,  one  of  the 
straps  used  to  fasten  the  shield  to  the  arm. 

*  la-nif '-er-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  lanifer:  lana^. 
wool,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Producing  or  bearing  wool. 

*  la-nlf-ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  lanijicus,  from  lanct 

=  wool ;  facia  =  to  make.]    Working  in  wool 

*  lan'-i-f  ice,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  lanificiumf 
from  lana  =  wool,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  lanijicio.]    A  woollen  fabric. 

"  The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  laniflcet, 
es|>ecially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and  wet."— Bacon: 
Sat.  Uitt.,  {  696. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jo%l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  (ion,  sion  =  zhiin.    -tlous.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel.  del. 
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lanigerous— lantern 


*  la-nlg'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  laniger,  from  tana 
=  wool  ;  jero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Eng.  adj. 
Buff,  -ous.]  Bearing  wool. 

la  m  I  doe,  t  la  m  a  dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
"toftt(«s)  ;  fern.  pi.  'adj.  stiff,  -idee,  -ado;.] 

Ormtfc.  :  A  family  of  thrush-like  perching 
birds.  The  bill,  which  is  long,  has  a  deep 
notch  or  prominent  tooth  near  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible,  which  is  hooked.  Its  base  is 
furnished  witli  bristles  ;  the  wings  are  of 
moderate  size,  the  tail  long  and  rounded,  the 
•claws  long,  curved,  and  acute.  They  some- 
what approach  the  raptorial  birds,  but  have 
•not,  like  them,  retractile  claws.  Swaiuson 
•divided  the  Laniidse  into  five  sub-families  : 
JLanianae(Tree-slirikes),  Thamnophilinse  (Bush- 
shrikes),  Dicrurinse  (Drongo-shrikes),  Ceble- 
pyriuae  (Caterpillar-catchers),  and  Tyranninse 
(Tyrant-shrikes).  Others  divide  them  into 
the  first  two  of  these  sub-families. 

lan-i-I'-n»,  lan-i-a'-naB,  s.  pi.  i~at. 
lanl(nn)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince,  -ance.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Laniidse 
(q.v.).  Lateral  toes  equal  and  free  ;  claws, 
slender,  acute  ;  bill  generally  short,  with  the 
tooth  very  prominent.  (Swainson.) 

la  m  iis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  butcher,  from  lanio  = 
to  tear  to  pieces,  to  lacerate.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Laniidse  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  very  short,  strongly 
hooked,  the  tooth  vary  prominent,  wings  some-  . 
•what  pointed,  tail  rounded  or  slightly  gra- 
duated ;  lateral  toes,  free  and  equal.  It  con- 
tains the  Butcher-birds  (q.v.).  [SHRIKE.] 

lank,  *  lanck,  *  lone,  *  lonk,  a.  &  «.    [A.S. 
hlanc  —  slender.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Loose,  lax  ;  not  filled  up  ;  slender  ;  not 
distended. 

"  To  have  rather  a  lank  purse  than  an  empty  brain." 
--Barrow  :  Sermoni,  rol.  i..  ser.  16. 

2.  Not  fat  or  plump  ;  slender,  thin,  lean. 

"  My  thighs  are  thin,  my  body  lunck  and  leane." 

OaKoign*  :  flan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

"*3.  Languid,  drooping.    (Milton.) 
4.  Long  and  straight. 

"The  extreme    Puritan  wa>  at   once  known  from 


•other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the 
*olemmty  of  his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  hi 
•  " 


yes, 


,  , 

l  twang  with  which  he  spok«."—  Macau!  ay  : 
Biit.  Eng..  ch.  i. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  Want,  thinness. 

"A  bank  and  a  lank  of  charitie.  "—  Fuller  .  •  ffitt. 
Cambridge  Univ.  iii.  16. 

*  lank-lean,  a.  Shrunk,  fallen  away,  lean. 

"  Lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-woni  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  mauy  horrid  ghosts." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.    (Chorus.) 

•lank,  v.i.  [LANK,  a.]  To  be  or  become 
lank  ;  to  shrink  or  fall  away. 

"  Thy  cheek  so  much-as  tanked  not." 

Shakap.  :  A  ntony  *  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

link'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lank;  -ly.]  In  a  lank 
manner  ;  thinly,  loosely. 

]&nk'  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  lank;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lank  ;  leanness,  thin- 
ness, flabbiuess. 

*lank'-y,  a.    [Eng.  lank;  -y.]    Lank. 

l&n'-ner,  «.  [Fr.  (Prov.)  lanier  ;  Ital.  laniere, 
from  Lat.  laniarius  =  a  butcher.  Used  spe- 
cially of  the  female.] 

Ornith.  :  Falco  (Gennaia)  lanarius.  The 
•wings  are  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  tail,  the 
feet  bluish  ;  length  one  foot  and  a  half.  It 
•was  formerly  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
East  to  be  used  for  the  pursuit  of  kites. 

"  Downward  fluttered  sail  and  banner, 
As  alights  the  screaming  tanner." 

Longfellow  :  Musician  t  Tale,  xiv. 

lan'-ner-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  tanner;  Fr.  laneret.] 
Ornith.  :  The  male  of  the  Lanner,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  female. 

l&n'-o  seh,  Ian  sen,  a.    [LANSIUM.] 

Ian  -sey,  lahg  sat,  s.    [See  def.] 

Sot.  :  The  name  given  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago to  some  fruits  of  the  genus  Lansium. 

Ian  -Si-um,  s.     [From  Malay  (?)  lansey.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Meliacese,  tribe  Trichiliese 
(q.v.).  There  are  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and 
ten  stamens  combined  into  a  tube.  The  berry 
is  five-celled.  Lansium  domesticum  is  the 
lansa,  langsat,  lanseh,  ayer-ayer,  and  begetian. 


Its  fruit  is  yellow  externally,  though  whitish 
within. 

lans'  quo  net  (qu  as  k),  ».  [Fr. ,  from  Ger. 
(&  Dut.)  landsknecht  =  a  foot-soldier,  from 
Ger.  lands  (for  landes,  genit.  of  land  =  laud, 
country),  and  knecht  =  knight] 

1.  Mil. :  A  German  common  soldier,  origi- 
nally one  belonging  to  the  infantry,  raised  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  afterwards,  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  a  soldier  who  gave  his  services  to 
any  one  who  paid  highest.     The  name  became 
corrupted  into  lance-knight  (q.v.). 

2.  Sports  :  A  game  at  cards. 

*  lant  (1),  s.     [See  def.]    A  game  at  cards,  also 
called  loo  (q.v.).     A  contraction  of  lanterloo. 

*  lant  (2),  s.    [LAND  (2),  s.]    Urine. 

*  lant,  v.t.    [LANT  (2),  s.]    To  wet  with  urine. 

Ian  tal' -1C,  a.  [Some  of  the  letters  of  allan- 
to'in  reversed  (?);  -tc.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lantalic  acid,  s.    [LANTANURIC-ACID.] 

lan-ta'-na,  s.  [An  old  name  of  Viburnum, 
the  foliage  of  which  it  somewhat  resembles.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbenaceae,  tribe  Ver- 
beneae.  It  consists  of  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with 
pedunculate  axillary  heads  of  flowers.  More 
than  fifty  species  are  known.  Lantana  invo- 
lucrata  is  very  abundant  everywhere  in  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  Lantana  pseudo-thea  is 
used  in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The 
aromatic  leaves  and  flowers  are  employed  in 
coughs  and  in  medicating  baths  for  rheuma- 
tism, and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

lan-ta'-ni-um,  lan'-tane,  s.  [LANTHANTJ  M.  ] 

lan-ta-niir'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  lantanur(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  lantanuric-acid  (q.v.). 

Ian  ta-niir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  (al)lant(om) ; 
a(mmo)n(ia),  and  uric.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lantanuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Cgl^NaOs.  Lantalic-acid,  a  diabasic 
acid  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  a 
a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
potash.  It  is  a  gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  unites 
with  bases,  forming  normal  and  acid  salts. 
Potassic  lantantirate,  CsHsKNjOa,  is  a  crys- 
talline powder,  soluble  in  water.  Its  solution 
gives,  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  containing  53  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

lant' -fha,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  boat  used  by  the 
Malayese  for  carrying  spices,  nuts,  &c. 

*  Ian  -ter  loo,  *  lang  ter  loo,  *  lan-tre- 
lew,  *lant,  s.   [Dut.]  A  game  at  cards,  now 
called  loo  (q.v.). 

Ian'  tern,  *  Ian  tcrne,  t  Ian  thorn  (h 
silent),  s.  [Fr.  lanterne,  from  Lat.  lanterna, 
laterna  for  lampterna,  from  Gr.  Aa/u.n-r>jp  (lam- 
pter)  =  a  light,  a  torch,  Aapiru  (lampo)  —  to 
shine  ;  Sp.  lintema ;  Ital.  &  Port,  lanterna. 
The  spelling  lanthorn  is  due  to  a  popular  ety- 
mology which  connected  the  word  with  horn, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  lanterns  were 
formerly  made  of  that  material. 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  case  with  transparent  sides  or  panes 
for  holding  and  protecting  a  luminous  body. 
They  are  known  on  board  ship  by  their  posi- 
tion or  duty  :  as,  poop-lantern,  powder-room 
lantern,  &c. 

"And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

Wordtteorth  :  Lucy  Gray. 

(2)  The  light-chamber  on  the  top  of  a  lamp- 
post. 

(3)  The  upper  member  of  a  lighthouse  con- 
taining the  light. 

(4)  The  same  as  LANTERN-WHEEL  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :   Anything  which   gives   light   or 
serves  to  lead  or  guide. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome 
or  in  similar  situations,  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and  the  promotion  of  ventilation.  It 
is  generally  made  ornamental,  and  was  much 
used  in  Gothic  and  Tudor  architecture. 


(2)  A  tower,  the  whole  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  which  ia  open  to  view 


LANTERN  OF  ELY. 

from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  from  an  upper 
tier  of  windows. 

(3)  The  light  open  erection  on  the  top  of  ft 
tower. 

"The  Innterne  that  crowns  the  dome."— Euttact: 
Italy,  ii.  82. 

2.  Calico-printing  :  An  apparatus  by  which 
steam  is  applied  to  cloths  in  order  to  fix  the 
colours  with  which  they  have  been  printed. 
The  lantern  has  a  frame  with  tender-hooks, 
from  which  the  cloth  is  suspended  in  a  zigzag 
manner  ;  and  a  penthouse,  with  a  pyramidal 
root  encloses  the  frame  and  cloth,  shutting  in 
the  steam  around  them. 

3.  Founding :  A  hollow,  perforated  core  of 
large  diameter  relatively  to  its  length. 

If  Magic  Lantern  :  [MAGIC-LANTERN]. 

lantern-bellows,  s.  pi  A  kind  of  bel- 
lows so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Chinese 
paper  lantern. 

lantern-fly,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Fulgora. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Fulgoridae,  or  the  tribe 
Fulgorina  (q.v.). 

lantern-jack,  s.    The  ignis  fatuus. 

lantern-jawed,  a.  Having  lantern  jaws; 
having  a  long  thin  face. 

lantern-jaws,  lanthorn  jaws,  *.    A 

long  thin  face. 

lantern-light,  s.  A  lantern  on  the  top 
of  a  dome  to  give  light  to  the  area  below. 

lantern-pinion,  s.    [LANTERN-WHEEL.] 

lantern-pump,  s.  A  pump  having  a 
pair  of  discs  at  the  end  of  a  flexible  cylinder, 
like  a  Chinese  lantern.  [BAQ-PUMP.] 

lantern-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Anatina,  the  type  of  the 
family  Anatinidae.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
of  Conchifera  having  a  syphon  and  the  pallial 
line  sinuated.  The  shell  is  oblong,  ventricose, 
subequivalve,  thin,  and  translucent ;  the 
posterior  side  attenuated  and  gaping.  Fifty 
species  are  known.  They  are  from  India, 
the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  Western 
America.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  lantern-stairs,  *  lanthorn  stairs, 
«.  pi.    (See  extract.) 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  said  body  of  building  was  • 
pair  of  winding,  such  as  we  now  call  lanthorn-ttairt."— 
Urquhart :  Kabelait.  bk.  i..  ch.  liii. 

lantern  stuffing  box,  s.  A  long  stuff- 
ing-box with  tightening  bolts,  used  in  some 
marine-engines. 

lantern-tower,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  LANTERN,  *.,  II.  2. 

"The  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  and  the  lantern-tower  In 
the  same  cathedral  are  noble  works  of  the  same  time." 
—  Walpole:  Ane>xiotet  of  Tainting,  i.  195.  (Note.) 

lantern-wheel,  s.  This  is  allied  to  the 
cog-wheel,  the  bars  or  spindles  which  connect 
the  parallel  heads  being  so  spaced  and  pro- 
portioned as  to  engage  with  the  cogs  of  the 
spur-wheel.  It  is  a  cheap  form  of  wheel,  and 
is  seldom  used  where  facilities  are  at  hand  for 
making  better.  It  bears  the  relation  of  a 
pinion  to  the  spur-wheel.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  wallower  or  trundle  wheel,  from  the 
trundles  or  rundles  of  which  it  is  made. 

lan'-tern,  Ian  -thorn  (h  silent),  v.t.    [LAN- 
TERN, s.] 

*  1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  lantern. 

"  I  should  walk 
Belt-lanthorntd,  saturate  with  sunbeams.* 

Southey  :  Jfondetcripts,  iiL 


»te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  were,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  m  =  e ;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


lanthanite— lap 
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2.  To  put  to  death  by  hanging  from  a  lamp- 
post. (American.) 

Ian  than  -ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  metal 
lanthanum  by  Haidinger  ;  stiff,  -ile  (q.v.); 
Ger.  lanthanit.] 

A/in.  :  A  miiieral  occurring  in  thin  plates  or 
tables,  sometimes  with  bevelled  edges.  Crys- 
tallization, ortliorhombic  ;  cleavage,  mica- 
ceous. Hardness,  2'5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  about  2-6. 
Lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  grayish-white,  pinkish, 
yellowish.  Compos.  :  a  hydrnted  carl)<m;\te  of 
lanthanum,  represented  by  the  formula  LaO 
CO-j  +  3HO.  Effei-vesces  with  acids. 

Ian  than-og'-er-ite,  s.  [Gr.  \av8a.v<a  (lan- 
thaiio)  =  to  lie  hid,  and  Eng.  cerite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  cerite  (q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  much  lan- 
thanum and  didymium,  with  but  little  cerium. 

Ian  tha  niim,  *  Ian  ta  -nl  urn,  «  l&n'- 
tane,  s.  [Gr.  \av9dvia  (luntltano)  —to  lie  hid.] 
Chem.  :  A  metallic  diad  element,  symbol  La", 
atomic  weight,  90'18  ;  discovered  by  Mosander. 
It  occurs  along  with  didymium  and  cerium 
(q.v.)  in  the  mineral  cerite,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  as  an  oxide,  by  the  method  de- 
scribed under  didymium.  To  obtain  the  pure 
metal,  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  decomposed 
with  sodium,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  dis- 
solved out  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  dark, 
lead-gray  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adher- 
ing when  pressed.  Lanthanum  appears  to 
form  only  one  set  of  compounds,  and  its  salts 
are  mostly  colourless,  their  solutions  yielding, 
with  alkalis,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  hy- 
drate, LaOjHjO,  which,  when  ignited,  leaves 
the  white  anhydrous  monoxids.  Lanthanum 
chloride,  LaCl,  forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Lanthanum  oxy-chlnride, 
LagClaOs,  is  a  white,  powder  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids.  Lanthanum  sulphide,  LajS,  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  Lanthanum  sulphate  forms  small 
prismatic  crystals  containing  LaSC^SHgO. 

Jan'-tho-pine,  s.  [Gr.  \avOdvu  (lunthano)  = 
to  lie  hid  ;  oirtov  (opion)  =  poppy  -juice,  and 
suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  0231125X04.  An  alkaloid  homologous 
with  papaverine,  discovered  by  Hesse  in  1870, 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  It  is  a  white, 
tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic 
prisms,  or  fan-shaped  groups  of  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzol,  but  very  soluble  in 
chloroform,  from  which  it  separates  on  evapo- 
ration in  small  white  prisms.  Heated  to  190° 
it  turns  brown  and  gradually  decomposes. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving  rise  to 
an  orange-red  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  gives 
with  it  a  faint  violet  colour. 

'  Ian'  -thorn  (h  silent),  t.    [LANTERN,  s.] 

Ian  tiim,  s.    [See  def.] 

Music  :  A  name  of  uncertain  derivation  given 
to  a  modern  instrument,  in  form  not  unlike 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  but  larger,  and  having  me- 
tallic reeds  or  tongues  similar  to  those  of  the 
concertina.  The  air  is  supplied  by  a  rotatory 
bellows,  the  handle  of  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  instruments,  and  the  series  of  small 
square  buttons  or  keys  which  are  in  front  are 
played  upon  by  the  fingers. 

J.an-u-gin'-lC,  a.  [Lat.  lanugo,  genit.  lanu- 
gin(is)  •=.  wool  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.j  Connected 
with  or  derived  from  wooL 

lanuginic  a.cid,  s. 


Chem.  :  Cs^HgoNjoOoo-  A  substance  pos- 
sessing the  characters  of  an  acid,  obtained 
by  boiling  purified  wool  in  a  strong  solution 
of  baryta  water  It  is  a  yellowish,  translu- 
cent, uncrystallizable  powder.  Its  barium  salt 
is 


*  la  nu  gin  ous,  *  la  nug  In  ose.  a. 
[Lat.  lanvginosus,  from  lanugo  =  down,  from 
lana  =  wool.]  Downy  ;  covered  with  soft 
downy  hair. 

la-nu  -go,  «.    [Lat.] 

Anal.  :  The  first  hairs  produced  in  a  foetus. 
They  appear  about  the  fifth  month  of  uterine 
life,  and  are  often  shed  before  birth. 

Ian  yard,  Ian-lard,  *  Ian  icr  (1  as  y), 
*  Ian  nier,  *  Ian  niard,  *  lan-yer,  s. 

[Fr.   laniert,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  Latin.] 


1.  Naut.  :  A  cord,  line,  gasket,  or  sennit  for 
seizing  or  lashing  objects  on  board  ship  :  as, 
the  rope  which  passes  through  the  dejid-eyes, 
hearts,  or  thimbles,  used  insetting  up  shrouds 
or  stays  ;  the  lanyards  of  the  cat-hook,  the 
fish-tackle  ;  those  of  the  buoy,  the  lashing  ; 
those  of  the  stoppers,  &c. 

2.  Ordnance :    A    strong,    double  -  twisted 
twine  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  twelve 
feet  long,  and  having  a  hook  at  one  end  and 
a  toggle  at  the  other.    It  is  used  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  the  gun-lock  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  to  jerk  the  friction-tube,  according  to  the 
plan  of  firing  cannon. 

La-6  di-9e'-an,  a.  [From  Laodicea,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  situated  on  the  Lyons ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.} 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodicea  or  its 
inhabitants. 

2.  Fig. :  Lukewarm  in  religion.    (Rev.  iii. 
14-16.) 

La-d-di- 9e'-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Laodicean; 
-ism.]  Lukewarmness  in  religion. 

la-om-ed-C'-a,  ».  [Gr.  Aaojat'cW  (laomedon) 
—  ruler  of  the  people  ;  in  Homer  as  a  proper 
name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polypes,  order  Anthozoa, 
family  Campauularid*.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Campanularia.  Four  are  British  :  iMomedea. 
dichtitoma,  L.  genicitluta,  L.  gelatinosa,  and  L. 
obliqua.  They  are  found  on  marine  algie  or 
stones,  &c.,  within  tide  mark. 

lap  (1),  *  lappe,  s.  [A.S.  lama  =  a  loosely- 
hanging  portion  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  Zop;ia  = 
a  piece  of  a  dress  ;  Dut.  lap  —  a  remnant,  a 
shred,  a  patch  ;  Dan.  lap  =  a  patch  ;  Sw. 
lapp  =  a  piece,  a  patch  ;  Ger.  lappen  =  a 
patch,  a  shred.  From  the  root  seen  in  Icel. 
lapa  —  to  hang  down  ;  Lat.  labor=  to  glide  ; 
Eng.  lapse.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  loose  hanging  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure  ;  the  loose  part  of 
a  coat. 

"  Then  David  arose  and  cut  of  a  lap  of  Saul's  cote 
priueli."— Bible  (ISM) ;  1  Kingi  xxiv. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  dress  or  clothes  which 
lies  over  the  knees,  when  a  person  sits  down  ; 
hence,  the  knees  and  upper  parts  of  the  legs 
when  sitting  down. 

"  His  wallet  lay  beforae  him  in  his  lappe." 

Chaucer:  f.  T.   688. 

(3)  That  part  of  one  body  which  overlies 
and  covers  a  part  of  another. 

2.  Fig. :  The  centre  ;  all  the  surroundings  : 
as,  To  be  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fibre :  A  layer  or  continuous  band  of 
cotton  fibre  made  into  batting,  and  wound  or 
lapped  upon  an  axis  or  roller  ready  for  card- 
ing ;  the  sheet  of  cotton  as  it  enters  the  card- 
ing-machine. 

2.  Masonry:  The  overlay  of  a  stone  in  a 
wall  on  its  bedstone. 

3.  Grind.  £  Polish. :  A  wheel,  disc,  or  piece 
of  soft  metal  used  to  hold  polishing  powder, 
as    in   cutting  and    polishing    gems.      It    is 
usually  a  rotating-wheel  on  a  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal axis,  with  a  working  face  or  periphery 
respectively.   Laps  are  made  of  various  metals 
and  alloys. 

4.  Roof. :   The  distance   by  which  the  tail 
of  a  shingle  or  slate  overlaps  the  head  of  the 
second  course  below.    The    overlap  on   the 
course  immediately  l>elow  is  the  cover.    The 
exposed  portion  is  the  margin ;  the  width  of 
the   margin   is  the  gauge.     The  gauge  with 
shingles  is  about  one-third  of  the  length,  so 
that  two-thirds  is  cover.     The  gauge  of  slates 
is  something  under  one-half  the  length.     The 
excess  over  twice  the  gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

5.  Steam-engine : 

(1)  Lap  of  the  side-valve  on  the  steam  side 
is  the  space  which  it  advances  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  steam-port  after  it  has  closed 
it,  and  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
engine  to  work  expansively,  by  cutting  off 
the  admission  of  steam  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke  ;  inside  lap. 

(2)  Lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of  the  piston 
causes  the  ]>assage  to  the  condenser  to  be 
closed  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston 
being  then  said  to  be  cushioned  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  confined  vapour  upon  which  it 
descends  ;  outside  lap. 

6.  Shipbuild. :  A  plate  covering  the  line  of 


junction  of  two  iron  plates  which  make  % 
flush-joint,  and  to  which  they  are  both  con- 
nected by  solder  or  lines  of  rivets.  The  usual 
lap  of  iiun  plates  in  ships  is  from  five  to  six 
diameters  at  double-riveted  joints,  and  about 
three  diameters  at  single-riveted  joints. 

7.  Racing,  £c. :  The  length  of  a  round  course 
which  has  to  be  traversed  several  times  by 
the  competitors. 

"  I.ittlewood    and  Rowell  added   seven   miles   and 

eight  la/a  tu  their  score  lu  the    first  hour. '— />otty 

Telegraph,  Nov.  27,  1884. 

lap-board,  s. 

Tailor. :  A  board  resting  on  the  lap  and. 
hollowed  out  on  the  side  next  the  user.  Em- 
ployed by  tailors  and  seamstresses  to  cut  out 
work  upon. 

*  lap-child,  s.  A  baby  dandled  in  the  lap. 
lap-dovetail,  s. 

Joinery :  A  form  of  secret  or  concealed  dove- 
tailing, which  shows  the  thickness  of  the  lap 
only  ou  the  retuiu  edge,  where  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thin  board. 

lap-frame,  s. 

Flax-manuf. :  A  machine  in  which  several 
slivers  of  carded  tow  from  the  breaker,  or 
first  carding-machine,  are  united  in  a  lap  and 
wound  on  a  l>ol>bin,  from  which  they  may  ba 
fed  to  the  finisher-card. 

lap-joint,  s.  One  layer  overlapping  the 
edge  of  another,  as  the  clincher-build  of  boats. 

lap-jointed,  a.    Having  lap-joinU. 

lap-ring,  «.  An  open  ring  in  which  the 
ends  lap  past  each  other  without  touching, 
so  that  it  may  form  a  connecting  link  for 
attaching  the  single-tree  to  the  clip  of  the 
double-tree,  or  connecting  the  ends  of  a 
broken  chain,  <tc. 

lap-roller, «. 

Fibre  :  A  roller  in  a  lapping-machine,  upon 
which  the  fleece  or  wadding  is  wound. 

lap-shaver,  s.  A  machine  for  shaving 
leather  to  a  thickness  by  means  of  a  knife  set 
to  a  graduated  distance  from  a  roller  on  an 
edge  over  which  the  hide  or  piece  of  leather 
is  passed.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old 
practice  of  shaving  away  inequalities  by  means 
of  a  knife  while  the  leather  lay  upon  a  board 
in  the  lap. 

lap-stone,  s.  A  stone  laid  in  the  lap, 
and  used  as  an  anvil  by  a  shoemaker  in  ham- 
mering his  leather. 

lap-streak,  s.  A  structure,  usually  in 
boats,  in  which  each  streak  or  plank  laps  over 
the  one  below  it. 

lap- weld,  *. 

Forging  :  A  weld  in  which  t*ie  welding  edges 
are  thinned  down,  lapped,  a&u  welded. 

lap  (2),  «.    [LAP  (2),  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  lick,  as  with  the  tongue. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound,  as  of  water  rippling  on  ft 
beach. 

lap  and  panneL  s.  Liquor  and  food. 
(Scotch.) 

"Ami  the  gentry  had  kind  hearts,  and  would  bar* 
given  lialth  lap-and-pannel  to  any  puir  gtp»y."— Scott : 
(Jus/  Hannering,  ch.  xxviii. 

*  lap  (1),  v.t.    [LAP  (1),  s.]    To  rest  in  the  lap  ot 

"  He  oft  had  worn  a  softer  dress. 
And  laid  aside  that  noddiug  crest. 
To  lap  his  head  ou  lady's  breast." 

Praed  :  Ooff.  U. 

lap  (2),  *  lappe  (1),  *  wlap-pen,  v.t.  &  i 
[A  corrupt,  of  wrap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  wrap  up,  to  involve,  to  fold. 

"Joseph  lappide  It  In  a  clene  seudeL"—  JTfcHf»! 
JlMtheic  jucvii. 

*  2.  To  twist,  to  roll  round. 

"Their  limpen  branches  were  so  lapp'd  together.* 
Dray  tun  :  Man  in  the  Moon. 

3.  To  lay  one  thing  partly  over  another. 

4.  To  fold,  to  bend. 

*  5.  To  surround,  to  involve. 

"  Ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lav  me  in  soft  Lydlau  airs. 

Xilton  :  L'AOtyn. 

6.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  hip.  [LAP  (I),  *., 
II.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be   turned  over  ;  to  lie 
partly  over  one  another. 

"  The  upper  wings  are  opacous ;  at  their  hinder  end* 
where  they  lap  ov*r,  transparent,  like  the  wing  of  • 
fly."— Grew. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  --  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -ffion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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lap— lapper 


l&p  (3),  *  lappe  (2),  v.l.  &  t.  [A.S.  lapian  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  lepja  :=  to  lap  like  a  dog ;  Dan. 
lobe;  M.  H.  Ger.  la/en;  O.  H.  Ger.  la/an; 
Wei.  llepin ;  Lat  lainbo ;  Gr.  Adwrw  (lapto).  j 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  lick  or  take  up  liquids  with  the 
tongue. 

2.  Ffy. :  To  make  a  sound  similar  to  that  of 
licking  up  water  with  the  tongue. 

"  The  wild  waters  lapping  oil  the  crag." 

Tenni/ton:  Morle  d' Artlture,  Tl. 

B.  Trans. :  To  lick  or  take  up  with  the 
tongue  ;  to  lick  up.    (Absolutely,  or  followed 
by  up.) 

"The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up 
the  whole."— Jtucauiay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vlii. 

lap-a  ger'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Josephine 
Lapagerie,  wife  of  Bonaparte.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Philesiacese.  Lapageria 
rosea  is  a  very  beautiful  twiner,  with  sweet 
edible  berries,  and  a  root  having  the  qualities 
of  sarsaparilla.  (Lindley). 

lap'-ar-6-9ele,  s.  [Gr.  Aairopa  (lapara)  =  the 
flank,  the  loins,  and  /crjA^  (tele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg. :  Rupture  in  the  lumbar  region, 
through  the  side. 

la  p'  a    ro    neph  -  rec'  to  -  my,  «.    The 

surgical    operation    of     removing    a    kidney 
through  an  incision  in  the  abdominal  walls. 

lap-a-ro-stlc-tl-ca,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  A<nrapa 
(lapara)  •=  the  flank,  and  OTUCTO*  (stiklos) 
=  punctured.] 

Entom. :  A  legion  of  Scarabeidae.  The 
abdominal  spiracles  are  all  situated  in  the 
connecting  membrane  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  area  of  the  abdominal  rings.  The 
ligula  or  tongue  is  distinct  from  the  mentum 
(chin).  It  contains  four  sub -families:  Co- 
prinae,  Aphodiina},  Geotrupinte,  and  Troginse. 

lap  a  rot'  6  mist,  «.  One  who  performs 
the  operation  of  laparotomy. 

lap-a  rot '-o- my.  «.  The  surgical  operation 
of  entering  the  abdomen  by  incision  of  the 
loin. 

l&p '-a- thin,  «.    [CHRYSOPHANIOACID.] 

Iap-d6g,  «.  [Eng.  lap,  and  dog.]  A  little 
dog  carried  by  ladies  in  their  Japs ;  a  pet  dog. 

la-pel ,  lap-pel,  $.  [Eng.  lap  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -el.]'  That  part  of  a  dress  which  is  made 
to  lap  or  fold  over. 

la  pelled,  a.  [Eng.  lapel;  -ed.]  Provided 
or  furnished  with  lapels. 

lap  ful,  s.  [Eng.  lap,  and  fv.l(l).'}  As  much 
as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

*  lap'-I-Clde,  s.     [Lat.  lapicida,  from  lapis  — 
a  stone,  and  ccedo  =  to  cut]    A  stone-cutter. 

*  lap'-I  daire,  ».    [Fr.]    A  lapidary  (q.v.). 

*  lap-I-dar'-i-an,  o.    [Lat.  lapidarius,  from 
tapis  (genit  lapidis)  =  a  stone.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  stone  ;  engraved  or  cut  on  stone. 

"lap-J-dar  I  ous,  o.  [Lat.  tajridariw*.] 
Consisting  of  stones  ;  stony. 

l&p'-I-dar-y,  s.  &  a.  [Lat  lapidarius  =  a 
stonemason,  a  jeweller ;  lapis  (genit.  lapidis) 
=  a  stone  ;  Fr.  lapidciire  ;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
lapidario.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cut,  polish, 
and  engrave  gems  and  precious  stones. 

2.  A  dealer  in  gems  or  precious  stones. 

3.  A  connoisseur  in  gems  or  precious  stones ; 
one  who  is  skilled  in  the  nature,  value,  &c., 
of  lapidary  work. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stone  or 
Atones ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
cutting,  engraving,  or  polishing  gems  or  pre- 
cious stones. 

lapidary-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Bombus  lapidarius,  the  humble  bee, 
with  a  black  body  and  the  apex  of  the  ab- 
domen red.  It  is  called  lapidary  because  it 
makes  its  nest  in  stony  places.  It  is  an  iras- 
cible animal,  beyond  all  its  congeners. 

lapidary -mill,  s.  The  grinding  and 
polishing  apparatus  of  the  lapidary. 


lapidary-style,  ».  The  style  appropriate 
for  monumental  and  other  inscriptions. 

lapidary- wheel,  &  The  wheel  on  which 
a  lapidary  polishes  gems  or  precious  stones. 
The  wheels  of  the  lapidary  are  of  two  kinds  : 
the  slicer,  which  is  a  tliiu  iron  wheel  touched 
with  diamond  dust,  and  used  like  a  circular 
saw,  and  the  lap.  [LAP  (1),  s.,  II.  3.] 

*  lap'-i-date,  v.t.     [Lat.  lapidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lapido  =  to  stone  ;   lapis  (genit.   lapidis)  =  a 
stone.]    To  stone ;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

"  The  season  for  lapidating  the  professors  is  now  at 
hand."— Sydney  Smith  :  To  Lady  Holland,  1810. 

*  lap-i-da'-tion,   s.    [Lat   lapidatio,  from 
lapidatus,   pa.   par.   of   lapido.]    The  act   of 
stoning  ;  the  act  of  killing  by  stoning. 

*  lap  -i-da-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  stones. 

la  -pid'-e-dn,  «.  [Lat  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  = 
"a  stone.] 

Music:  An  instrument  contrived  by  M. 
Baudry,  made  of  flints  and  schist  suspended 
•from  an  iron  frame,  and  struck  with  a  flint 
hammer  to  produce  the  notes.  The  flints  are 
about  forty  in  number  and  elongated,  but  of 
various  lengths  and  thicknesses.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tone. 

*  la  pid'-e-ous,  a.    [Lat.  lapideus,  from  lapis 
(genit.     lapidis)  =  a  stone.]       Consisting    of 
stone ;  of  the  nature  of  stoue  ;  stony. 

"  There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideout  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stone,  some  small  toad. 
which  might  remain  there  imprisoned,  till  the  matter 
about  it  were  condensed."— Ray :  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

t  lap  I  de^  991196,   *  lap  i  des'-yen  cy, 

s.     [Eng.  lapidescen(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lapidescent ; 
the  process  or  state  of  becoming  stone  ;  petri- 
faction. 

"  The  induration  and  especially  the  lapidetcence  of 
bodies."— Boyle  :  Works,  L  43«. 

2.  A  stony  concretion. 

"  The  lapidetcenciet  and  petrlfactive  mutations  of 
hard  bodies.'—  Bruwne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  blc.  ill,  ch. 
zviii. 

*  lap-i-de's'-cent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  lapidescens, 

pr.  par.  of  layidesco  =  to  become  stone  ;  from 
lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  turning  into  stone ;  becoming 
petrified. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  converting 
into  stone. 

"Sulphureous  and  other  steams,  that  may  be  plenti- 
fully mixed  with  water,  and  there,  in  likelihood,  with 
lapideicent  liquors."— Boyle  ;  Worki,  iii.  667. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  substance  which  has  the 
quality  or  power  of  converting  other  substances 
into  stone. 

•lap-ld-If'-Ic.  *lap-ld-ir-iok,  » lap  Id- 
if'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a 
stone,  a'nd  facio  =  to  make  ;  Fr.  lapidifique.] 
Forming  or  converting  into  stone  ;  petrifying. 

"  The  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  lapidifical  juyce 
at  the  sea,"— Browne :  Vulgar  £rroun,  blc.  it,  ch.  v. 

*  la-pid-I-f I-ca-tion,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat 
lapis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone,  and  facio  =  to 
make.] 

1.  The  act  or   process  of  converting  into 
stone ;  petrifaction. 

"  Induration,  or  I'i/Mijteation,  of  substances  more 
•oft,  is  likewise  another  degree  of  condensation."— 
Bacon  :  flat.  JIM.,  §  83. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  petrified  or  con- 
verted into  stone. 

*la-pXd'-I-fy,  v.t.  &  i.      [Lat.  lapis  (genit. 

lapidis)  =  a  stone ;  suit',  -fy.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  or  convert  into  stone  ; 
to  petrify. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  formed  or  converted 
into  stone  ;  to  become  petrified. 

la-pJd'-I-fy-lng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [LAPIDIFY.] 
"(See  the  verb.) 

*  lapidifying  juice, *. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  in  the  infancy  of  geo- 
logy to  an  agency  imagined  to  be  the  agent 
in  the  process  of  petrifaction  or  fossilization. 

«  lap  id-ist, «.  [Lat.  lapis,  genit.  lapid(is)  =  a 
stone  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  lapidary  (q.v.). 

"  The  factitious  stones  of  chymists  in  imitation 
being  easily  detected  by  an  ordinary  lapidi*t."—Ray. 

lap'-I  dose,  a.  [Lat  lapidosus  =  tall  of 
stones,  stony.) 


Bot. :  Growing  in  stony  places.  (Treat,  tf 
But.) 

la-pil'-li,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lapillus,  dimin.  of  lapit 
=  a  stone.]  Volcanic  ashes,  consisting  of 
small  angular  stony  or  slaggy  fragments  or 
particles.  They  are  moderate  -  sized  frag- 
ments of  rock,  generally  scoriaceous,  lava, 
and  pumice  fragments.  They  occur  in  de- 
posits of  ashes  and  sand  from  volcanic  or 
other  accumulations.  (Rutley.) 

la  pis,  s.    [Lat]    A  stone. 

lapis  -causticus,  s.  Caustic  potash. 
lapis  infernalis,  s.  Lunar  caustic, 
lapis  lazuli,  *. 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage, 
dodecahedral,  imperfect ;  mostly  massive ; 
hardness,  5  to  5'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  2'38  to  2-45 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colours,  rich  blue,  violet-blue,  rarely 
red  or  green,  translucent  to  opaque  ;  fracture, 
uneven.  Compos. :  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  with  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  sodium. 
Used  largely  in  mosaics  and  decorative  work. 
When  powdered,  formerly  constituted  the 
durable  blue  paint  called  ultramarine,  but  an 
artificial  preparation  of  similar  composition, 
equal  in  colour  and  durability,  has  replaced, 
the  natural  mineral,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.  Occurs  principally  in  crystalline! 
limestones  in  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia,  China, 
Thibet,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

lapis  lydius,  s. 

Min. :  Lydian  stone.    [BASANITE.] 

lapis  ollaris,  s. 

Min. :  An  impure  soapstone  or  steatite  (q.  v.J^ 
formerly  used  for  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
Occurs  in  thick  beds  in  old  rocks,  in  Italy. 
Switzerland,  &c. 

Lap-land- er,  «.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -er.]  A 
native  of  Lapland  ;  a  Lapp. 

lap  land  ish,  a.  [Eng.  Lapland;  -ish.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. 

*  lap' -ling,  *.    [Eng.  lap  (1)  ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.) 

One  who  gives  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure ; 
a  voluptuary ;  an  effeminate  person. 

"  You  must  not  stream  out  your  youth  in  wine,  and 
live  a  lupliny  to  the  silk  and  dainties."— Hewytt:  Ser- 
mont.  p.  7  (1658). 

la-plyj'-I-a,  s.    [APLYSIA.] 

la-por'-tS-a,  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud,  pro- 
bably from  some  Frenchman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Laportea. 
crenulata  is  a  tree  growing  in  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  India.  The  fibres  can  be  made 
into  ropes  and  coarse  cloth.  L.  canudensit 
has  been  introduced  for  the  textile  fibres  into 
Germany.  L.  gigus  has  a  severe  sting. 

lap '-pa,  s.    [Lat  =  a  bur.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Car- 
duiese,  now  generally  made  a  synonym  of 
Arctium.  Lappa  major  is  the  same  as  Arctium 
lappa,  sub-species  Lappa  proper  ;  L.  miner  is 
the  sub-species  Arctium  minus.  The  root  of 
the  burdock  is  tonic,  aperient,  sudorific,  and 
diuretic,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  febri- 
fuge. It  has  been  given  in  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla. 

lap  pa  ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  sniis),  a. 
[Lat  lappaceus.] 

Bot. :  Bur-like,  round,  or  roundish,  or 
covered  with  small  hooks.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  lappe,  «.     [LAP  (I),*.] 
lapped,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [LAP  (1),  v.} 

lap  per  (1),  s.  [Eng.  lap  (I),  v. ;  -tr.]  One 
who  wraps  or  infolds ;  a  wrapper. 

lap'-per  (2),  ».  [Eng.  lap  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  laps  or  takes  up  food  with  the  tongue. 

lap'-per,  v.i.  &  t.    [LOPPER,  v.] 

A,  Intrans. :   To  coagulate ;  to  curdle,  u 
milk. 

B.  Trans. :  To  besmear  with  any  matter 
which  has  become  coagulated. 

lapper-milk,  s.  Coagulated  milk;  curdled 
milk.  (Scotch.) 

"  It  will  set  ye  better  to  be  slalstering  at  them  and 
the  lapper-mOk.'— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  x. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*     ee,  ee-o;   ey  =  a.    qu  = 


lappet— larcenous 
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lap  pet,  s.  [Eng.  lap  (1)  ;  dim.  stiff.  -««.]  A 
little  lap  or  loose  part  of  a  dress,  especially  a 
l>art  of  a  head-dress  hanging  loose. 

"  Her  head,  adorned  with  ln/ii>eti  pinn'd  aloft, 
Aud  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  nised." 

Cowper  :  Task,  iv.  640. 

lappet-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Gastropucha  quercifolia.    [GASTBO- 

PACHA.] 

lappet  muslin,  s. 

Fabric:  A  white  or  coloured,  sprigged  or 
striped  variety  of  muslin. 

*  l&p'-pet,  v.t.  [LAPPET,  «.]  To  cover  as 
with  a  lappet. 

Lfi.p   pic,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Lapp ;  -tc.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to   Lapland 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  snbst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Laplanders. 

lip  ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LAP(!),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The    act   of    wrapping  or 
folding.  . 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lapidary:     Grinding    or    polishing    on 
wheels  whose  metallic  rims  are  provided  with 
emery  and  oil ;  glazing  is  done   on  wooden 
wheels  ;  polishing  on  leather-covered  wheels ; 
and  buffing  on  leather,  with  rouge. 

2.  Spinning :  [LAPPING-MACHINE]. 

3.  Fabric  :  A  machine-blanket  used  by  calico- 
printers. 

4.  Ordnance  :  Wearing  away  the  land-surface 
in  a  rifled  gun  to  ease  the  entrance  of  the 
projectile. 

lapping-machine,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  A  machine"  in  which  cotton  is 
reduced  to  a  downy  condition,  spread  equally, 
subjected  to  a  certain  compacting  pressure, 
and  then  wound  in  an  even  continuous  wad 
upon  a  roller,  forming  a  lap.  [WADDING.] 

Lap' -pish,  a.  [Eng.  Lapp;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps  ;  Lappic. 

l&ps'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  laps(e);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  lapsing,  falling,  or  relapsing. 

lap  sa  na,  lamp  sa  na,  s.  [Lat.  lapsana, 
lampsana,'  lampsanium ;  Gr.  \a\lidin)  (lapsane), 
AamJ/an)  (lumpsane),  an  edible  plant,  probably 
a  crucifer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Lapsanese(q.v.)  Four  species 
are  known  ;  one,  Lapsatta  commnni*,  is  rommon. 
It  is  a  plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  small 
yellow  flower-heads,  found  in  waste  and  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
September. 

lapse,  i.    [Lat.  lapsus,  from  labor  =  to  glide ; 
Fr.  laps;  Sp.  lapso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  lapsing,  gliding,  sliding,  or 
gradually  falling  ;  an  easy,  smooth,  and  almost 
imperceptible  movement,  advance,  course,  or 
passing  away. 

"  That  great  movement  which  has  Influenced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  human  race  during  the  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries."— Jthyi  Jjnvids :  Hibbert  Lectures 
(1881).  p.  L 

2.  A  slip,  a  fault,  an  error ;  a  failing  in  duty ; 
a  deviation  from  what  is  right. 

"  Since  the  original  lapse,  true  liberty 

Is  lost."  Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  ML 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"Lapse  is  a  species  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right 
of  presentation  to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by 
neglect  of  the  patron  to  present ;  to  the  metropolitan, 
by  neglect  of  the  ordinary;  and  to  the  crown  by 
neglect  of  the  metropolitan.  The  term,  in  which  the 
title  to  present  by  lapte  accrues  from  the  one  to  the 
other  successively,  is  six  calendar  mouths."— Black- 
Hone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IS. 

2.  Theol. :    A    term    sometimes    used    as 
synonymous  with  fall,  and  applied  to  the  fall 
of  Adam. 

lapse,  v.i.  &  t.    fLat.  Inpso  =  to  slip,  freq.  of 
labor  =  to  glide  (pa.  par.  topsws).] 
A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fall,  to  slide,  to  slip. 

2.  To  glide  ;  to  fall  back. 

"A  tendency  to  lapse  Into  the  barbarity  of  them 
northern  nations  from  whom  we  are  descended."— 
Swift. 


3.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

"Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites. 
has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  departed 
from  that  serioua  air  essential  to  an  epick  poem."— 
Addaon :  Spectator,  No.  27  . 

4.  To  fail  in  anything;  to  make  a  slip  or 
slight  fault ;  to  fail  in  duty. 

"  A  sprout  of  the  fig-tree  which  was  to  bide  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam."— Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  by  omission,  negligence,  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  some  one,  as  a  patron,  a  legatee,  &c. 

••  If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  laput  to  the  king."  —  Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  allow  to  slide  or  slip  away ;  to  let 
pass  ;  to  lose. 

"  As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  It  may  also  be  deserted  by 
a  lapse  of  the  term  of  a  Judge."— Ayliffe:  farergon. 

2.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"  For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear."     Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ill.  8. 

lapsed,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LAPSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fallen  away  ;  having  slipped  or  glided 
away. 

2.  Fallen  from  rectitude  or  duty. 

"  Who  can  imagine  a  God  of  wisdom  and  sincerity, 
not  to  say  goodness,  should  so  deal  with  the  generality 
of  lapsed  men."  —  Whitby :  Five  Points,  disc.  i.,ch.  iii., 
Ik 

C.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.). :  The  name  given  to  such 
of  the  early  Christians  as  fell  away  in  times  of 
persecution.  It  came  into  prominence  in  the 
Decian  persecution  (A.D.  249-251),  the  most 
severe  of  all.  The  Church  allowed  the  lapsed 
to  be  restored  to  Christian  communion  after  a 
long  course  of  penance  ;  the  Donatists  denied 
all  such  restoration.  Those  who  apostatized 
by  actual  sacrifice  to  idols  were  called  sacri- 
ficati  or  thurificati ;  those  who,  without  actu- 
ally sacrificing,  purchased  a  certificate  that 
they  had  done  so  were  called  libellatici;  other 
were  known  as  acta  facientes,  because  they 
allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  the  official 
list,  as  having  obeyed  the  imperial  edict. 
Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  is  the  chief  authority  on 
the  subject. 

lapsed-devise,  s. 

Law :  A  devise  which  lapses  or  becomes 
void  by  reason  of  the  devisee's  death  during 
the  testator's  life-time,  or  by  reason  of  such 
devise  being  contrary  to  law. 

lapsed-legacy,  s. 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  U 
a  lost  or  lapsed-legacy,  and  shall  sink  into  the  resi- 
duum, except  it  be  a  gift  to  a  child  or  other  issue  of 
the  testator,  which  does  not  lapse  if  the  legatee  die 
leaving  issue  which  survives  the  testator.  And  if  a 
contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one,  as  when  he  at. 
taius,  or  if  be  attains,  the  age  of  t  wen  ty -one,  and  he 
dies  before  that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed-legacy."— tilack- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 

lap  -sid-ed,  a.    [Eng.  tap,  and  sided.]    The 
same  as  LOPSIDED  (q.v.). 

lap  -SUS,  s.    [Lat.]    A  slip. 

lapsus  linguae,  ».  A  slip  of  the  tongue ; 
a  mistake  in  speaking. 

lapsus  pennsB,  «.     A  slip  of  the  pen  ;  a 

mistake  in  writing. 


lap  wing,  *  lap  winke,  s.  [A.  8.  hledpe- 
wince,  from  hleapan  =  to  leap,  and  winke,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  winchan;  M.  H.  Ger.  winken  =  to 
move  from  side  to  side.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Vanellus,  and  spec.  V. 
cristatus.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the 
occipital  feathers  of  the  male  in  winter,  which 
are  very  loose,  long,  and  curved  upwards,  so 
as  to  constitute  an  erectile  crest.  This  crest, 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  front  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  glossy  black,  the  upper  parts 
green  with  brilliant  reflections.  The  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  under  parts  pure  white,  most 
of  the  tail  black,  lower  coverts  reddish,  bill 
blackish,  feet  reddish  brown.  Length  about 
a  foot.  Colour  of  the  female  fainter.  Albi- 
noes  sometimes  occur.  It  is  seen  in  spring 
flying  over  fields  and  downs,  turning  somer- 


saults in  the  air,  and  uttering  a  musical  cry, 
from  which  it  is  often  called  peewit.  It  lays 
four  eggs,  and  lures  intruders  away  from  its 
nest  by  simulating  lameness.  The  so-called 
"plover's"  eggs  of  the  London  market  are 
those  of  the  lapwing.  Tb«  "  Lapwing"  of 
Scripture  (Lev.  xi.  19,  Dt,at.  xiv.  18),  is  pro- 
bably the  Hoopoe  (q.v.). 

"  Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground. 
When  first  'til  by  the  lapwing  found." 

Moore :  Light  of  the  Harem. 

lap   work,  s.     [Eng.  lap  (1),  s.,  and  work.} 
Work  in  which  one  part  laps  over  another. 

"  The  ground  IB  a  pack-thread  caul  woven,  into  which, 
by  the  Indian  women,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lap. 
work,  the  quills  of  porcupines,  not  split."— area : 
Musctum, 

la'-que-ar  (qu  as  kw),  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  consisting  of  sunk  or  hol- 
lowed compartments,  having  bands  or  spaces 
between.  [LACUNAR ] 

*  Lar  (1),  *  Lars,*  Larth,  *.  [Etruscan  =  lord, 

king,  hero  ;  Gr.  Aapat  (Laras),  Aapot  (Luros).j 

1.  Literally: 

(l)An  Etruscan  prsenomen  borne  by  Porsena, 
Tolumnius,  and  other  chieftains.  From  tho 
Etruscans  the  title  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Lar  Herminius  was  Consul  B.C.  448. 

"  Nought  spake  he  to  f.ars  Porsena." 

Macaulay :  Horatiiu,  Till. 

(2)  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  commander. 
She  spoke  ...  of  those 
That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo.' 

Tennyson :  Princess,  it  lit. 

2.  Fig. :  The  Supreme  Being. 

"  You  .  .  .  have  separated  yourselves  from  the> 
heathen  by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the 
ground.  Instead  of  recognising,  in  the  places  of  their 
many  and  feeble  Litres,  the  presence  of  your  One  and 
Mighty  Lord  and  Lar."-Riulcin  :  Croun  of  Wild  Olivt 
(1866),  p.  101 

Lar  (2)  (pi.  Lar-es,  more  rarely  Lars),  *. 
[LAR  (1).] 

Oropar.  Religions :  A  tutelary  divinity, 
usually  a  deified  ancestor  or  hero.  The  wor- 
ship of  Lares  is  a  species  of  Manes  Worship 
(q.v.),  and  was  very  prevalent  among  tha 
Romans.  They  were  of  two  kinds — (1)  Do- 
mestic, and  (2)  Public.  Of  the  former  the  Lar 
familiaris,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  tha 
family,  and  inseparable  therefrom,  was  tha 
most  important,  and  corresponded  to  tha 
eponymic  hero  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  wera 
divided  into  Praestites  (Ovid  :  Fast.,  v.  128-85), 
guardians  of  a  whole  city  :  Compitales  (16. 
140)  watching  over  a  certain  portion  of  a  city ; 
Rurales  (Tibullus  :  Carm.,  i.  20),  gods  of  tha 
country ;  Viales  (Plautus  :  Merc.,  v.  2,  24),  pro- 
tecting travellers  ;  and  Marini  or  PermarinI 
(Liv.,  xl.  52),  gods  of  the  ocean.  [PENATES.] 

"The  statues  of  the  household  Lurs  were  set  at  th* 
fireplace,  arrayed  in  dog-skins,  with  a  figure  of  a  dof 
beside  them.  Garlands  were  hung  on  them,  and 
offerings  of  food,  wine,  and  incense  made  to  them  one* 
every  mouth  on  either  the  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Idea." 
Keightley :  Myth,  of  Greece  t  Italy,  p.  186. 

lar  gibbon,  ». 

Zool. :  Hylobates  Lar,  the  White-handed 
Gibbon.  It  is  an  ape  with  a  small  muzzle,  a 
snub  nose,  a  long  neck  and  arms,  of  variabla 
colour,  found  abundantly  in  all  the  forests 
skirting  the  hills  of  Tenasserim,  south  of 
Buniiali,  ,and  making  its  haunts  vocal  from 
morning  to  evening  with  its  cries. 

lar  board,  *  lar  boord,  *.  &  o.     [Etym, 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  left  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person 
standing  on  deck  and  facing  the  bow.  Port 
is  now  substituted  for  larboard,  to  prevent 
that  word  being  mistaken  for  "starboard" 
(q.v.),  owing  to  similarity  of  sound. 

"The  Portuguese  beginning  their  voyage  not  fai 
from  the  same  streights,  leave  Africk  on  the  larboard, 
and  bend  their  course  to  the  east."— Kaltigh:  Bin.  ot 
the  World,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  f  2. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  tha 
left  side  of  a  vessel ;  port. 

"  When  on  the  larboard  quarter  they  descry 
A  liquid  column  tow'riug  shoot  on  high." 

falconer:  Shipwreck,  it 

*  lar'-cen-er,  «.    [Eng.  larcenfy);  -er.]    One 
who  commits  larceny  ;  a  thief. 

*  lar'-cen  1st,  *.      [Eng.  larcen(y);  -ist.]    A 
thief.alarcener.  (Daily  Telegraph,  Mar.  7, 1882.) 

lar'-cen-OUS,  o.     [Eng.  larcei^y);  -ous.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  larceny  ;  pertaining  to 
larceny. 

2.  Given  to    larceny ;   guilty   of  larceny ; 
thievish. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -(ion,    sion  =  zliun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Sic.  =  bel,  del. 


larce  nously — large 


lar'-£en-ous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  larcenous;  -ly.] 
In  a  larcenous  manner  ;  thievishly. 

"  Larcenoutli/  conveying  the  ideas  of  Lit  Precieutes 
Ridicules  from  a  piece  acted  two  years  More. '_ Daily 
Newt,  Jan.  •',,  1882. 

lar'-cen-jf,  s.  [O.  Fr.  larrecin,  farcin ;  FT. 
larctn,  from  Lat.  latrucinium,  from  Intro  =  a 
robber.] 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Larceny,  or  theft,  is  distinguished  by  the  common 
law  into  two  sorts :  the  one  called  simple  larceny,  or 
plain  theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other  atrocious 
circumstance  ;  and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which 
also  includes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from 
ones  house  or  person.  Simple  larceny  is  'the  felo- 
uious  taking  and  carrying  away  uf  the  personal  goods 
of  another.  Mixed  or  compound  larceny  is  such  as 
has  all  the  properties  of  simple  larceny,  hut  is  accom- 
panied with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggravations  of 
a  taking  from  one's  house  or  person.  Formerly  the 
stealing  of  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  was 
called  grand  larceny  ;  when  of  goods  of  that  value,  or 
under,  it  was  petit  larceny;  offences  which  were  con- 
siderably distinguished  in  their  punishment.  The 
distinction  has  been  abolished;  every  larceny  being 
now  deemed  grand  larceny."— BlacJatone :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

II  Petty  larceny :  [PETTY-LARCENY]. 

Iar9h,  *  larche,  s.  [O.  F.  larege ;  Sp.  larice, 
alerce;  Ital.  larice;  N.  H.  Ger.  lerche;  M.  H. 
Ger.  larche,  all  from  Lat.  larix  =  Gr.  Adpif 
(Itirix)  =  the  larch.] 

Bot.  :  Abies  larix,  sometimes  called  Larix 
eommunis,  the  larches  being  elevated  into  a 
genus.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Common 
White  Larch.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  growing 
rapidly,  and  furnishes  a  durable  timber, 
which,  however,  tends  to  twist  and  warp.  It 
IB  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
Europe,  and  extends  into  the  far  north  of 
Asia.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  being 
second  in  value,  in  this  respect  only,  to  oak. 
The  Common  Larch  yields  Venetian  turpen- 
tine, the  branches  a  saccharine  substance, 
called  Manna  of  Briangon,  and  when  larch 
forests  take  fire,  a  gum  called  Gummi  oren- 
bergense  exudes  from  the  branches.  The  Ameri- 
can Larch,  L.  americana,  the  Tamarack  or 
Hackmatack,  is  a  noble  tree,  whose  timber 
is  valuable.  It  is  found  aloug  the  Alleghauy 
Mountains  and  elsewhere.  Other  American 
species  are  L,  occidentatit,  the  Western  Larch, 
and  L.  Lyallii.  The  Golden  Larch,  of  Japan  (L. 
Kaempferi),  grows  to  a  height  of  130  feet. 

H  Tincture  of 'larch : 

Pharm. :  Tinctura  laricis.  It  is  formed  of 
coarsely  powdered  larch-bark,  2J  ozs.,  with 
rectified  spirit,  a  pint.  It  is  used  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  cystitis,  and  purpura.  (Garrod.) 

larch-bark,  s. 

Phar. :  Laricis  cortex.  It  is  deprived  of  its 
outer  layer.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Tincture  of  Larch  (q.v.). 

larch-red,  s. 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  larch- 
bark,  by  boiling  it  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  When  fused  with  sodium  hydroxide,  it 
yields  proto-catechuic  acid. 


a.     [Eng.  larch;  adj.  suff.  -en.] 
Of  larch.    (Keats :  Meg  Merrilies.) 

*lar9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  larch;  -er.]    The  larch. 

"  The  larcher  tree,  whose  gum  is  exceeding  bitter."— 
Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xv.    (Comment) 

[Fr.]    A  pilferer,  a  thief. 


lard,  *  larde,  s.    [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  larda 
=  lard  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lardo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  fat  of  hogs  melted  and  separated 
from  the  flesh. 

"  Whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin 
on  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side."— 
Bacon:  flat.  Hist.,  f  097. 

*  2.  The  flesh  of  swine  ;  bacon. 

"  By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaklug  lard  I " 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Baucis  *  Philemon,  107. 

n.  Pharm. :  Prepared  lard  as  used  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments.  It  is  emollient,  and 
Is  sometimes  added  to  poultices  to  prevent 
their  becoming  dry  and  hard.  (Garrod.) 

lard-oil,  s.  A  valuable  kind  of  oil  ex- 
tracted from  lard,  and  used  for  burning  and 
lubricating  purposes. 

lard-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  cooked 
lard  is  pressed  from  the  cracklings. 

lard  -  Tenderer,  *.  A  tank-boiler  or 
vessel  in  which  cut  lard  is  cooked  to  obtain 


the  clear  fat  apart  from  the  membrane   and 
watery  portions. 

lard-stone,  .--. 

Min.  :  A  popular  name  for  Agalmatolite. 

lard,  v.t.  &  t.     [Fr.  larder,  from  lard  =  lard.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stuff  with  the  flesh  of  swine. 

"  The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid." 

Oryden:  Homer;  /litidl.ea. 

*  2.  To  fatten. 

"  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides." 

Unakei/j. :  Timon  a/  Athens,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  cover  or  smear  with  lard. 

"Terribly  gay 

In  his  buff  doublet,  larikd  o  er  with  fat 
Ol  slaughtered  brutes."       Homervtte:  Hobbinol. 

*  4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  rich  or  fertile. 

"  Kalstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lardt  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along." 

Shakeep. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

*  5.  To  mix  with  something  else  :  to  inter- 
lard. 

"To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded, 
with  malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him 
tol'—Shaketi>.  :  Troilus  *  Crettida,  v.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten. 

lar  da   96  ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.   [Fr. 

lardace,  from  lard  —  lard.]    Of  the  nature,  or 
consisting,  of  lard  ;  resembling  lard. 

lardaceous  disease,  s. 

Puthol. :  The  material  which  is  character- 
istic of  albuminoid  disease  is  pale,  structure- 
less, and  at  first  nearly  transparent,  and  may 
undergo  a  fatty  and  granular  degeneration, 
known  as  lardaceous,  albuminoid,  amyloid, 
or  waxy.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  are  the 
kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  absorbent  gland". 
It  is  also  known  as  one  foim  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

lardaceous  tissues,  s.  pi. 

.  Pathol. :  Tissues  of  which,  from  morbid 
causes,  the  appearance,  the  colour,  and  the 
consistence  are  like  those  of  lard. 

lar'-der,  s.    [O.  Fr.  tardier,  from  lard  =  lard.] 

*  1.  A  tub  in  which  to  keep  bacon  while 
being  salted. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  meat  is  kept. 

e]  observes." 
ing  :  On  Cookery. 

3.  A  stock  of  provisions  :  as,  He  keeps  a 
good  larder. 

lar-der-ell'-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Bechi  after 
the  locality,  Lardereflo,  where  found  ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  very  light  mineral,  appearing 
under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  closely-aggregated,  minute,  oblique,  rectan- 
gular tables.  Colour,  white  ;  tasteless.  Com- 
pos. :  boracic  acid,  (58'556  ;  ammonia,  12734  ; 
water,  18'325  ;  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
NH4O,4BO3+4HO.  Found  at  Larderello, 
near  Sasso,  Tuscan  Lagoons, 

*  lard'-er-er,  s.     [Eng.   larder;  -er.]    One 
who  has  charge  of  the  larder. 

*  lard'-er-y,  ».    [Eng.  larder;  -y.]    A  larder. 

lard'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  Fr. 
lard  =  bacon  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  Pierre  de  lard 
(Dufrenoy).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  species,  probably 
the  product  of  an  alteration,  or  a  mixture. 
Dana  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Pagodite,  a  name 
which  is  itself,  however,  but  a  synonym  of 
Agalmatolite  (q.v.). 

lar  di  zab  a  la,  s.  [Named  after  Michael 
Lardizabala,  of  Uribe,  mentioned  in  the  Flora 
Peruviana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lardi- 
zabalaceae  (q.v.). 

lar  di  zab  a  la  90  se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Iardi2abal(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Lardizabalads.  An  order  of  diclinous 
exogeus,  alliance  Menispermales.  It  consists 
of  twining  smooth  shrubs,  with  alternate  com- 
pound exstipulate  leaves,  and  white,  lilac, 
deep  purple,  or  pale-yellow,  sometimes  fra- 
grant, flowers.  Sepals  three,  or  six  in  two 
rows  ;  deciduous.  Petals  six,  in  two  rows, 
opposite  the  sepals ;  the  inner  smaller,  or 
gland-like,  or  none.  Stamens  six,  opposite 
the  petals.  Ovules  many,  or  one  sunk  in 
sockets  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ovary. 
Fruit  short,  stalked,  berried,  many  seeded. 


Found  in  the  cooler  parts  of  South  America 
or  of  China.  Known  genera,  seven  ;  species, 
fifteen.  (Lindley.) 

lar  dl-zab  -al  ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lar- 
dizabal(a);  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.J 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  Lardizabalace*  (q.v.). 

lar  -don,  s.  [Fr.]  A  bit  of  bacon  ;  a  strip  of 
lard. 

*  lar'-dry,  *.     [A  contract,  of  lardery  (q.v.).] 
A  larder. 

lard'-y,  a.  [Eng.  lard;  -y.]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  containing  lard  ;  lardaceous. 

*  lore,  *  lear,  s.    [LAIR.]    Pasture,  feed. 

*  lare,  v.t.    [LAKE,  s.]    To  feed,  to  fatten. 

la-ren'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [A  name  of  Flora, 
"or  from  Acca  Larentia,  the  nurse  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Larentidae  (q.v.).  Four  or  more  species  are 
British. 

la  ren'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  larent(ia)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Moths,  tribe  Geome- 
trina.  Antennae  never  plumose,  though  some- 
times pectinated.  Wings  not  angular,  the 
anterior  ones  often  with  transverse  wavy 
lines.  Larva  long,  with  a  small  rounded 
head.  It  feeds  exposed  or  on  folded  leaves. 
It  contains  the  Pug  moths,  the  Carpets,  the 
Highflyers,  &c.  Known  British  species,  132. 
(Stainton.) 

lar  -ef ,  s.  pi.    [LAR,  (2).] 

large,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  largus,  a  word 
of  uncertain  origin  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  largo.} 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  of  great  size  or  dimensions ;  big, 
bulky. 

"  Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger. 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others. 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvii. 

2.  Wide,  extensive. 

"  Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ; 
for  it  is  large  enough  for  them."— Genesis  xxxiv.  21. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  containing  a  great  num- 
ber or  quantity ;  numerous,  abundant ;  ample, 
copious. 

"  It  is  certainly  now  more  than  seven  times  as  great 
as  the  larger  of  these  two  sums."— Macau/ay :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  4.  Liberal,  free,  open-handed,  bountiful, 
generous,  lavish. 

"  And  tho  he  was  so  large  &  hende  of  hys  gif tea  al 
so."  Robert  of  Uloucetter,  p.  109. 

5.  Liberal ;  not  narrow ;  comprehensive, 
far-seeing. 

"  The  character  of  the  large  yet  cautious  iniud  at 
Halifax."— Jlacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  6.  Free ;   unrestrained ;    and,    in   a   bad 
sense,  licentious. 

"  I  never  tempted  her  with  words  too  large. ' 
Shaken*.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ir.  i. 

*  7.  Free  ;  not  tied  or  bound.    [IT  1.] 

"  Of  burdens  all  he  »et  the  Paynims  largt " 
Fairft 

8.  Ample,  considerable,  great. 

"The  English  Government  ....  had  been  wil 
to  make  large  allowance  for  Berwick's  peculiar  i 
tlon."— MacaiUay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  9.  Diffuse,  full,  free. 

"I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  education,  and  say  a  great  many  thing! 
which  have  been  said  before."— FeUon  :  On  the  Classic*. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  A  note  formerly  in  use,  of  the  value 
of  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

f  1.  At  large : 

(1)  Freely  ;  without  restraint. 

11  [The]  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs." 

Mil  tun:  P.L.,i.-M. 

(2)  Fully,  diffusely  :  as,  To  treat  of  a  subject 
at  large. 

2.  To  give  (or  sail)  large : 

Naut. :  To  have  the  wind  crossing  the  di- 
rection of  a  vessel's  course  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sail  feels  its  full  force  and  die  vessel 
attains  its  highest  speed. 

large-acred,  a.    Having  large  estates. 
large-eared,  a.    Having  large  ears. 
Large-eared  spear-nosed  bat:  t 

Zool.  :  Lonchorhina  aurita,  a  West-Imdian 
bat,  akin  to  the  Vampires. 


fftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 
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large-face,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Large-face  lathe : 

Wood-working :  A  lathe  for  turnin!i  pat- 
terns of  win-els,  heavy  mouldings,  and  other 
large  circular  work.  It  has  a  hinged  tool- 
rest  on  a  bracket,  which  may  be  moved  so  as 
to  allow  the  work  to  swing  to  the  floor  if 
necessary  ;  or  even  larger  work  may  be  done 
by  preparing  a  pit  for  the  object  to  swing  in. 

large-greaved,  a.  Having  the  legs 
protected  by  large  plates  resembling  greaves. 

Large-greaved  tortoise : 

Zool. :  Podocnemis  expansa,  a  chelodine  be- 
longing to  the  Emydes.  Habitat,  the  streams 
and  marshy  lands  of  the  region  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon.  Length  about  thirty-two  inches. 

large-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  large  hands  :  hence,  rapacious, 
greedy,  grasping. 

"Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are." 
>•/;.;*-,»/'•  •'  Timon  of  Mhent,  iv.  L 

2.  Profuse  :  as,  large-handed  charity. 
large-headed,  a.     Having  a  large  head. 
Large-headed  Chinese  River-tortoise : 

Zool. :  Platysternon  megacephalum.  It  has 
a  long  flat  buckler,  and  a  very  long  tail.  It 
occurs  in  swamps,  marshes,  and  streams  in 
China,  and  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  Canton 
markets. 

large-limbed,  a.  Having  la'rge,  strong 
limbs. 

large-tailed,  a.    Having  a  large  tail. 

Large-tailed  Crustacea : 

Zool. :  The  sub-order  of  Decapoda,  called 
Macroura  (q.v.),  containing  the  Lobsters,  Ac. 

iurge'-heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  large, 
and  hearted.]  Having  a  large  or  liberal  heart 
or  disposition  ;  liberal,  free. 

large  heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  &  [Eng. 
largehearted ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  largehearted  ;  magnanimity. 

"  He  had  not  the  largeheartednest  and  the  heroism 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasants."— Gardi- 
ner t  Mullinyer:  Introd.  to  Eng.  Uitc.,  ch.  v. 

large  ly,  *  large-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  large;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  large,  wide,  or  extensive  manner ; 
widely  ;  extensively. 

2.  Abundantly  ;  without  sparing ;  liberally, 
bountifully,  freely. 


"  Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires, 

•8  largely  more  than  he  requires." 
Cowper :  Hope,  5«. 


And  she  gives  largely  more  tha 


3.  To  a  great  extent ;  greatly. 

"  An  object  of  aversion  with  which  contempt  was 
largely  n^ngled."—  M icaulay:  Eng.  Jiist.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Freely,  plentifully. 

"  This  done,  at  once  his  future  plain  repast 
Unleaven  d  on  a  shaven  board  he  cast. 
With  tepid  lymph  first  largely  soaked  It  all. 
Then  gathered  it  with  both  hands  to  a  ball." 

Cavtper:  The  Salad.    (Trans.) 

6.  Copiously,  diffusely,  fully. 

"  Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  ex.. 
plain  the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations."— 
Watti :  On  the  Mind. 

large' -ness,  *  large  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  large; 

•ness.] 

1.  Great  size,  bigness,  bulk. 

"The  porter  stood  woudring  at  the  lirgnteu  of  the 
beast."— llaleigh  :  Hist.  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii.,  f  14. 

2.  Width,  extent,  wideness. 

"Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  htrgeneu  of 
rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now  ;  we  can 
easily  prove,  that  the  extent  01  the  ocean  could  1*  no 
less.'—  Bnttley. 

3.  Greatness  in  number  or  quantity. 

*4.  Liberality,  generosity,  bounteousness. 

5.  Liberality,     comprehensiveness,    exten- 
•iveness. 

"There  will  be  occasion  for  largmeu  of  mind  and 
agreeablcness  of  temper."— Collier :  uf  frimdthip. 
*  6.  Ditfuseness,  fulness. 

lar'-gess,  s.  [Fr.  largesse,  from  Lat.  "largitia, 
from  largitio,  from  largitus,  pa.  par.  of  lar- 
gior  =.  to  bestow  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  larguezu  ;  Ital. 
Uirijhezza  ]  A  present,  a  gift,  a  reward,  a 
bounty  (usually  from  master  to  de]>endants, 
or  superior  to  inferiors). 

"  Right  well  my  laraeu  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed."       Byron :  The  Giaour. 

ykLr'-get,  s.  A  piece  of  bar-iron,  cut  off  to  a 
length  (and  weighing  about  fourteen  pounds 
fcr  an  average  sheet),  forming  a  blank  to 
be  -heated  and  rolled  into  a  sheet  of  iron. 
It  is  to  the  sheet  what  the  loop  is  to  the 
bloom,  the  faggot  or  ball  to  the  bar. 


lar  ghet  to  (h  silent),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Rather  broadly ;  widely  ;  at  a  slow 
pace,  but  not  so  slow  as  largo. 

lar  ghis  si  mo  (h  silent),  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  Exceedingly  slow  ;  as  slow  as  pos- 
sible. 

*  lar-glf '-Ic-aL,  a.    [Lat.  largus  =  large,  full, 
and  Jacio  =  to  make.]    Generous,  bountiful, 
liberal,  free,  ample. 

*  lar-gif '-lu-OUS,  o.      [Lat.  largifluvs,  from 
largus  =  large,  full,  and  fluo  =  to  flow.)  Flow- 
ing freely  or  copiously. 

*  lar  gil  6-quent,  a.     [Lat.  largus  =  large, 
full,  and  loqnens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Speaking  boastfully  or  bombastically  ;  grandi- 
loquent. 

larg'-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  larg(e):  -ish.]  Rather 
large ;  somewhat  large. 

*  lar-gi'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  largitio,  from  largitus, 
pa.,,  par.    of    largior  =  to  bestow  ;    largus  = 
large.]    The  bestowing  of  a  gift  or  largess. 

lar   go  ,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Slowly,  broadly. 
largo  assai,  adv.    Quite  slow. 
largo  di  molto,  adv.    Very  slow. 

largo,  ma  non  troppo,  adv.  Slow,  but 
not  too  slow. 

lar  -i-at,  s.  [Sp.  lariata.]  A  lasso ;  a  long 
cord  or  thong  of  leather,  with  a  running 
noose,  used  in  catching  wild  horses,  &c.  A 
rope,  1J  inches  in  circumference  and  30  feet 
long,  used  for  picketing  horses  in  camp.  It 
is  fastened  to  a  ring  on  the  picket-pin,  which 
is  driven  into  the  ground,  permitting  the 
horse  a  limited  circle  in  which  to  graze. 

lar  -i-ds9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lar(us)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -idie.] 

Ornith. :  Gulls  ;  a  family  of  Gavin-  (Sea- 
birds),  commonly  placed  under  a  more  com- 
prehensive order  Natatores  (Swimmers).  The 
bill  is  slender,  much  compressed,  and  grad- 
ually bent ;  the  nostrils  are  placed  laterally 
in  the  bill  ;  the  wings  are  very  long ;  the 
hind  toe  is  small,  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  not  united  by  a  web  to  the 
outer  toes  ;  the  plumage  is  usually  white  and 
gray,  the  former  predominating.  Species 
exist  on  the  coasts  of  most  countries.  The 
family  is  divided  into  three  sub-families : 
Rhyncopinse  (Scissor- bills  or  Skimmers), 
Sterninae  (Terns),  and  Larinse  (True  Gulls). 

la  ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lar(us);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
"suff.  -inte.] 

Ornith.  :  True  Gulls ;  a  sub-family  of  Laridae 
(q.v.).  The  bill  is  comparatively  stout  and 
curved,  with  a  prominent  angle  on  the  lower 
and  a  swelling  on  the  upper  mandible ;  the 
wings  are  long  and  pointed  ;  the  feet  powerful. 
Two  genera,  Larus  and  Lestris,  or  Stercorarius, 
are  common  forms. 

lar'-Ix,  i.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aopi£  (larix)  — & 
larch.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Pinacese,  tribe  Abietese ; 
sometimes  it  is  merged  in  Abies.  Larix 
Griffithii,  a  tree  growing  on  the  Himalayas, 
in  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Bhootan,  between 
8,000  and  12,000  feet  high,  yields  a  durable 
wood  imported  into  Thibet.  [LARCH.] 

lar-ix-In'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  larix  (q.v.) ;  Eng.,  Ac. 
suff.  -in(e),  -tc.]  (See  the  compound.) 

larixinic  acid.  s. 

Chem. :  CioHmOs.  A  volatile  acid  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  larch-tree  (Pinus  Larix) 
by  exhausting  it  with  water  at  80°,  evapora- 
ting the  filtered  extract  to  a  syrup,  and  dis- 
tilling in  a  glass  retort  It  crystallizes  in 
monodinic  prisms,  often  an  inch  long,  and 
having  a  silvery  lustre,  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
sublimes  at  93°,  melts  at  163° ;  has  a  bitter, 
astringent  taste  and  the  odour  of  camphor. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  ;  ferric 
chloride  produces,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  a 
beautiful  purple-red  colour. 

lark  (1),  *  larke,  *lev-er-ock  (Eng.), 
lar-ick,  ler-rik,  lav-er-ook  (Scotch),  s. 
[A.S.  Idwerce,  l&werc;  Dut.  Ueuwerck,  leeuwrik, 
leeuwerk,  Uverik;  N.  H.  Ger.  lerche ;  Sw. 
Idrka;  Dan.  larke;  I  eel.  Uevirki.] 


Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :    The    genus    Alauda.     Five   are 
•British:   the  Skylark,  Alauda  arvensis ;   the 

Shorelark,  A.  alpestris ;  the  Crested  Lark, 
A.  cristdta ;  and  the  Woodlark,  A.  arborea. 
The  Skylark,  with  some  variations  of  colour- 
ing, leading  some  ornithologists  to  suppose 
that  there  may  be  more  species  than  one, 
extends  all  through  Europe  to  the  Himalayas 
and  China.  The  Skylark  is  celebrated  for  its 
song,  which  it  gives  out  its  it  rises  in  the  air. 
It  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into  the 
United  States,  but  is  little  known  here.  The 
Meadow  Lark,  a  bird  common  to  our  fields, 
belongs  to  a  ditlerent  family,  and  ia  not  prop- 
erly a  lark  at  all. 

"  J  ust  when  the  larkt  and  when  the  shepherds  rise,  • 
Cowper:  J/ope,  84. 

2.  PL  :  The  family  Alaudidae  (q.v.). 
lark-bunting,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Plectrupho.nes  nivalis,  the  Snow 
bunting  (q.v.). 

lark-heel,  s.    [LARK'S-HEEL.] 

lark-heeled,  a.  Having  a  long  hind  toe 
like  a  lark. 

Lark-heeled  cuckoos : 

Ornith.  :  Centropus,  a  genus  bf  Coccyzinae, 
which  have  a  long  hind  toe.  They  are  found 
in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

lark-like,  adv.    Like  a  lark. 

"  Pleasure,  lark-like,  rests  upon  the  ground." 

Young  :  A'tght  Thought!,  T.  JO. 

lark-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Tienw  platycephala.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar flattened  head,  with  four  suctorial  discs. 
It  derives  its  popular  English  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  found  in  several  land  birds, 
especially  in  the  lark.  (Wood.) 

lark's-claw,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  LARK-SPUR  (q.v.). 
lark's  heel,  lark-heel,  s. 

Sot. :  (1)  Tropceolum  majus;  (2)  the  same  aa 
LARKSPUR  (q.v.). 

lark  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  M.  E.  lak,  laik, 
from  A.S.  lac  — game,  sport;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
leikr  =  game  ;  Sw,  lek ;  l)an.  leg ;  Goth,  laiks.] 
A  piece  of  sport  or  merriment-,  a  game,  sport. 

lark,  v.i.  [LARK  (2),  *.]  To  sport,  to  make 
game.  (Slang.) 

*lark'-er,  *.  [Eng.  lark  (I),  a.;  -er.]  One 
who  catches  larks. 

lark' -spur,  s.  [Eng.  lark,  and  spur.  Named 
from  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  sepal  is  spurred 
behind,  a  little  like  the  hind  claw  of  the  lark.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Delphinium  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Delphinium  Ajacis,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, brought  to  this  country  in  1573,  now 
a  common  garden  plant.  The  specific  name 
Ajacis  refers  to  certain  markings  in  the  flower 
like  the  Greek  letters  A  I.  Some  regard  it  as 
only  a  variety  of  another  species,  D.  consolida. 

lar'-mi-er,  s.    [Fr.,  from  larne  =  a  tear.] 

1.  Arch. :   The  corona  or   dripstone  of  a 
doorway  or  window. 

2.  Zool. :  A  membranous  sac,  secreting  a 
dense  black  unctuous  humour,  situated  under 
the  subori'ital  fossa  at  or  below  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye  in  deer  and  antelopes. 

lar'-ra,  s.  [A  name  give  by  Dr.  Leach,  ap- 
parently without  a  meaning.  (JV/c.Vtco/i.)J 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Larrida:  (q.v.).  Larra  ichneumoii  iformis  ia 
British. 

lar'-ri-da},  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  larr(a);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hymenopterous  In- 
sects, section  Fossores.  The  labrum  is  more 
or  less  concealed,  the  mandibles  deeply 
notched  on  the  iunersidetiearthebase.  There 
are  many  European  species. 

lar'-ri-kin,  lar'-a-kin,  «.  &  a.     [Prob.  • 
corrupt,  o!  larking.]    (For  def.,  see  extract.) 
A.  As  substantive : 

"  It  was  in  a  Sydney  newspaper  that  I  read  about 
larrikint.  but  the  term  would  appear  to  have  spread 
throughout  A  u»tr..Ii».  '  H.  de  S/  tells  me  that  Itirrikin 
was  originally  Melbourne  slang,  applied  to  rowdy 
youngsters,  who.  in  the  jarly  days  of  the  gold  fever, 
gave  much  troul.l,- 1<.  the  police.  'An  Australian  Born  • 
spells  the  wonl  lumkin. .  . .  Finally.  Archibald  Forbes 
tells  me:  'A  larrikin  is  a  cross  between  the  street 
Arab  and  the  hoodlum,  with  a  dash  of  the  rough 
thrown  in  to  improve  the  mixture.  It  was  thus  the 
term  had  iUorigin.  A  Sydney  policeman  of  the  Irish 


boil.  bo$:  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,  -sion  =  «hft«-    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  df1, 
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larrikinism— lash 


persuasion  brought  up  A  rowdy  youngster  before  the 
local  beak.  Asked  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
demeanant,  he  said,  "  Av  if  it  pla.su  yer  honnor,  the 
blagard  wor  a  larraklu'  (larking)  nil  over  the  place." 
The  expression  wa>  taken  hold  of  and  applied.'"— 
S.  A.  Sala :  AV/I-.M.  April  4,  1884. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rough,  disorderly,  rowdy. 

"In  Melbourne  the  larrikin  element  IB  becoming  a 
danger  and  a  nuisance  to  decent  people."— Saturday 
Jteciew,  Nov.  10,  1883,  p.  614. 

l&r -rf-kln-if m,  s.  [Colonial  larrikin  (q.\.); 
-itm.]  (For  def.,  see  extract.) 

"  From  the  Australian  Club,  Cambridge,  yet  another 
correspondent  writes :  '  Larriktnitm  is  a  purposeless, 
deitructive  rowdyism,  which  finds  expression,  from 
my  own  experience,  in  knocking  off  the  heads  of 
itatues  in  a  mason's  yard,  and  knocking  out  the  eyes 
of  Chinamen  with  a  shanghai  (tmglice,  catapult).  — 
0.  A.  Sola :  Echoti.  April  4,  1884. 

lir'-rfip,  v.t.    [Ct.  Dut.  larp  =  a  lash  ;  larpen 

=  to  thrash.]   To  thrash,  to  flog.   (Provincial.) 

"  There  was  no  rope-dancing  for  me  I  I  danced  on  the 

bare   ground,    and    was  larruped  with  the  rope."— 

Dickeni :  Hard  Timei,  ch.  v. 

Iar  ry,  *.    [LORRY.) 

1.  A  coal-truck  on  a  railway ;  a  lorry,  a 
waggon. 

2.  A  kind  of  long-handled  iron  hoe  which  is 
used  for  mixing  grouting. 

*  Iar  -iim,  s.    [A  contr.  for  alarum  (q.v.).l 

1.  Au  alarm  ;  a  notice  or  warning  of  danger. 

44  Tambourgi  1  tambourgi  I  thy  /arum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war." 
Byron :  ChUdt  JJaruld,  ii.  72. 

2.  An  alarm  clock  (q.v.). 

Iar  um,  v.i.    [LARUM,  s.]   To  sound  an  alarm. 

"  Down,  down  they  larum  with  impetuous  whirl. 
The  I'mdars  and  the  Miltons  of  a  furl." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  iii.  163. 

iar  us,  $.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Aop<*  (laros)  —  & 
ravenous  sea-bird,  perhaps  a  cormorant  or  a 
gull.] 

Ornith. :  Gull ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Larinae  and  the  family  Lurid*  (q.v.). 
The  bill  is  much  compressed,  the  outer  half 
of  the  culmen  much  curved,  the  gonys  strongly 
angulated  ;  the  tail  short,  even ;  the  tarsi  at 
least  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  ;  the  hitid  toe 
very  short.  [GULL.] 

Iar  va  (pi.  Iar  vse),  s.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  ghost, 
a  8]x>ctre,  (2)  a  mask.  Named  by  Linnaeus 
because  the  larval  state  ot  an  insect  differs 
from  and  in  a  manner  "masks"  the  ultimate 
form.] 

1.  Gomp.  Relig. :  [LEMUR]. 

2.  Entom. :  The  first  condition  of  an  insect 
on  its  issuing  from  the  egg,  when  it  is  usually 
In  the  form  of  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or  maggot. 
(Darwin.)    The  name  applied  to  an  immature 
insect  from  the  time  that  it  breaks  through 
the  egg-shell,  whatever  state  of  development 
it  may  have  reached  in  ovo.    In  the  orders 
Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Homoptera,  the 
larvae  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except -in 
wanting  wings  ;  while  in  the  Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera,    Neuroptera,    Lepidoptera,    and 
Diptera,  they  completely  differ.    Those  larvae 
which  have  legs  and  prolegs  are  called  cater- 
pillars ;  others,  with  a  head  and  with  feet  or 
no  feet  are  called  grubs ;  and  those  which 
want  both  a  head  and  feet  maggots.    As  a 
rule,  a  larva  cannot  propagate  its  kind,  but 
Wagner  has  discovered  that  this  can  be  done 
by  the  maggot  of  a  dipterous  genus  of  insects, 
Cecidomyia  ;  and  Grimm  that  it  can  be  done 
by  the  flies  of  the  genus  Chironomus. 

3.  Zool. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  the 
half-developed  state  of  animals  belonging  to 
other  classes.    Thus  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species, 
ch.  xiv.)  speaks  of  the  larva  of  a  Cirri ped. 

lar-val,  a.  [Eng.  lanfa);  -al]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  larva. 

lar  vate,  lar'-vat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  larwttiu, 
from  larva  =  a  mask.]  Masked ;  wearing  a 
mask. 

•  larve,  s.  4  o.    [LARVA.] 

A.  At  subst. :  The  same  as  LARVA  (q.v.), 

B.  As  adj. :  Larval. 

lar'-vl-form,  a.  [Lat.  larva  =  a  larva,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or 
resembling  a  larva,  grub,  or  caterpillar. 
(Owen.) 

lar-yip'-a-ra,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  larva  (q.v.),  and 
pario  =  to  bring  forth.] 

Entom. :  Insects  which  bring  forth  larvae 
instead  of  depositing  eggs. 


lar-vip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  larva  (q.v.);  pario 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ems.) 

Entom. :  Producing  its  young  in  the  condi- 
tion of  larvae. 

la-ryn'-gS-al,  t  la-ryn'-ge-an,  a.     [Or. 

Aapvyf  (larungx),  genit.  AapvyyoV  (larunggos) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -can,  -eal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  larynx.  Thus  there  are  laryngeal  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  &c. 

1&T  -  yn-gis'-mus,  *.  [Or.  Aapuyy«rn6s  (lar- 
unggismos)  =  croaking.]  (See  the  compound.) 

laryngismus  stridulus,  s. 

Path.  :  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  glottis, 
spasmodic  croup,  or  child-crowing,  of  nervous 
origin,  and  differing  from  true  croup  by  not 
being  constant,  absence  of  inflammation,  and 
of  false  membrane.  The  par  vagum  nerve  is 
alone  affected. 

lar-yn-gi'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  Aapvyf  (larungx),  genit. 
Aapuyyoc  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx  (q.v.);  suff. 
-itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  of  the  windpipe.  It 
may  be  acute,  chronic,  mucous,  or  oedematous, 
and  is  produced  by  cold  or  damp  or  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  certain  zymotic  diseases  such 
as  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  measles.  When 
membranous  it  is  called  croup,  and  may  also 
be  frequently  found  associated  with  diph- 
theria. In  cedematous  laryngitis,  as  in  croup, 
tracheotomy  is  sometimes  necessary  to  save 
life,  and  is  usually  successful.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  infancy,  but  is  common  to  adults. 

*  Iar-yn-g6-l8g'-lc-al,   a.      [Eng.   laryngo- 
logy ;  c  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  laryngology  ;  studying  laryn- 
gology :  as,  The  American  Laryngological  As- 
sociation. 

lar-yn-gSl'-d-gy,  »•  [Or.  Aopuyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aopvyyos  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
Ao-yo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  branch  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  larynx  and 
its  diseases. 

lar-$fn-g<&ph'-6-ny, ».  [Gr.  Aapvyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aapiryyos  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
fyovil  (phone)  =  a  sound.)  The  sound  of  the 
voice  as  heard  through  the  stethoscope,  when 
placed  over  the  larynx. 

Iar-$fn'-g6-sc6pe,  s.  [Or.  Aapvyf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aipvyyos  (larunggos)  =  the  larynx,  and 
<rKOTT(ia  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument, invented  by  Senor  Manuel  Garcia, 
for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  larynx.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  plane  mirror  on  a  long,  slender 
stem,  which  is  introduced  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  and  a  large  concave  mirror  for  reflect- 
ing light  (solar  or  artificial).  This  last  re- 
flector may  be  either  fixed  to  a  stand  or  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead  of  the  operator. 
Au  inverted  image  is  seen  in  the  small  mirror. 

lar-yn-gd-scd'p'-i'c,  a.  [Eng.  laryngoscope); 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  laryngoscope  or  the 
inspection  of  the  larynx. 

lar-yn-got'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  Aopiryf  (larungx), 
genit.  Aapvyyoc.  (larunggos)—  the  larynx,  and 
Tofiij  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  rtfivia  (temno)  —  to 
cut.] 

Surg. :  An  operation  by  which  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  larynx  to  aid  in  the  operation  of 
breathing,  when  obstruction  to  it  exists,  to 
remove  foreign  bodies,  or  for  any  similar  cause. 
In  the  first  case  a  little  funnel-shaped  silver 
instrument  is  inserted  into  the  opening  to 
keep  it  from  closing  too  soon. 

lar  -ynx,  t.     [Gr.  Aripvyf  (larungx).'] 

1.  A  nut. :   The  windpipe.    It  is  built  up  on 
the  cricoid  cartilage  above  the  trachea,  con- 
taining the  arytenoid    cartilages    and   vocal 
ligaments,  terminating  in  the  glottis  and  epi- 
glottis ;  it  is  the  organ  of  voice  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathnl. :   There  may  be  polypi,  cancer, 
fibrous  tumours,  or  ulceration  ot  the  larynx, 
besides  laryngeal  catarrh,  phthisis,  &c. 

*  las,  s.    [LACE.] 

las-oar',  «.  [Pers.  &  Hind.  Ioshkar.]  In  the 
East  Indies  a  native  sailor  employed  on  Eu- 
ropean vessels  ;  also  a  labourer  employed  in 
arsenals,  ic. 

*  laa-flV-l'-en-Cy,  ».   [Lat  lasciviens,  pr.  par. 
of  lascivio  =  to  be  wanton.]    Lasciviousness. 

"The  enormous  laicimmcn  of  the  bodily  life."— 
Ballym.ll:  Melampr.,  p.  a. 


*  las-civ'-I-ent,  a.  [LASCIVIENCY.]  Las- 
civious, wanton,  frolicsome. 

"  The  laicivient  life  of  the  vehicle  suggested  to  him.* 
— Mart :  Philotoph.  Cabbala,  ch.  tii.,  |L 

las-£iv'-i-ous,  a.  [A  corrupt,  (under  the 
influence  of  Fr.  lascif),  from  Lat.  lascivus; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  lascivo.] 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  lustful. 

"  The  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  a  laseivioui  race. 
Shrieked  at  the  sight."    Camper:  Anti-Thelyphthort. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lasciviousness. 

"  The  tatcimoiit  pipe  and  wanton  song. 
That  charm  down  fear."    C'owper    Table  Talk.  4M. 

3.  Characterized  by  lewdnesn   or  wanton- 
ness ;  lewd.  i 

"Sundrie  wanton  speeches  and  lanciviaiu  phraiM.* 
—Gatcoignt  :  To  the  Keverind  Mtuint*. 

las-9iv'-lf-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  lascivious; 
-ly.  |  In  a  lascivious  manner ;  wantonly, 
lewdly,  lustfully. 

las  9iv-ious  ness,  i.  [Eng.  lascivious; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lascivious ; 
wantonness,  lewdness,  lustfulness. 

"  The  misery  of  Floriuirll.  the  virtuousnes  of  Bel. 

Rhelie.  the  lasciriouines  of  BcUcoun  ;  and  many  tut 
ke."— .t/jenifr:  Exilian,  of  t'atrie  Queeue. 

2.  A  tendency  to  excite  lust  or  wantonness. 

la'-  ser,  ».  [Lat.  =  the  juice  of  iMserpitlum 
(q.v.).]  The  laser,  or,  more  fully,  laser  eyre- 
ntiicum,  implying  that  it  was  brought  from 
Cyrene,  was  a  drug  to  which  the  ancients 
attributed  miraculous  properties,  believing 
that  it  could  cure  envenomed  wounds,  restore 
sight  to  the  blind  and  youth  to  the  aged,  &c. 
Lindley  believed  it  came  from  Thapsia,  and 
probably  from  Thapsia  garganica,  an  umbel- 
liferous plant.  It  was  called  also  Asadulcis. 

la  scr  pi  tl  um  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  laser- 
pitium,  laserpicitim.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  family  Thap- 
sidae.  The  fruit  is  eight-winged.  Laserpitium 
glabrum  is  the  Glabrous  Laserwort,  found 
in  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Its  root  is  violently  purgative,  and 
even  caustic.  L.  Siler,  found  in  Greece,  L. 
gummiferurn  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus,  yield  gum  resins.  Some 
are  used  as  domestic  remedies.  [LASER.] 

la'-ser-wort,  *.  [Lat.,  &c.  laser  (q.v.),  and 
Eug.  woi't.] 

Hot.  :  (I)  The  genus  Laserpitium  (q.v.); 
(2)  Thapsia  Laserpitii. 

lash  (1),  *  laschc, '  lasshe,  s.  [Etyin.  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  Ger.  lusche  —  a  flap.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  thong  or  cord  at  the  end  of  a  whip; 
a  whip,  a  scourge. 

"  In  his  hiuid,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway. 
A  scourge  hung  «  itli  lashet  he  bore." 

Cuvi,,er :  The  Morning  Dream. 

(2)  A  stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough ; 
a  stroke  with  a  whip. 

"  The  lath  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies." 

/'.//-«     Homer;  Iliad  v.  457. 

*  (3)  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  to 
held ;  a  snare. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stroke  of  satire;  sarcasm,  satire, 
vituperation. 

"  The  moral  is  a  lush  .it  the  vanity  cf  arrogating  that 
to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well."—  L' Earanye. 

II.  Weaving  :  A  thong  formed  of  the  com- 
bined ends  of  the  cords  by  which  a  certain  set 
of  yarns  are  raised  in  the  process  of  weaving 
Brussels  carpet.  Each  yarn  (termed  an  end) 
passes  through  an  eye  (the  mail),  to  which  is 
attached  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  above 
the  frame  of  the  loom.  The  cords  required  to 
raise  to  the  surface  a  certain  set  of  yarns,  re- 
quired for  one  row  in  the  pattern,  are  bound 
together  into  a  lash,  so  as  to  be  operated  by  a 
single  pull. 

lash-free,  a.  Free  from  the  lash  or  scourge 
of  satire  or  sarcasm. 

lash  (2),  s.    [Etym. doubtful.]  An  eyelash  (q.v.). 
lash,  *  lasch-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [LASH,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  strike  or  flog  with  anything  pliant  and 
tough,  as  a  whip  ;  to  whip  ;  to  flog  ;  to  drive 
with  a  whip. 

"  These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lashed  alung." 

Pope:  Bomer ;  Iliad  x.  684. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e.    ey     a.    qu     kw. 
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2.  To  beat  or  dash  against. 

"  The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roan, 
And  big  wav«B  lath  the  frighted  shores." 

Prior  :  Lady't  Looking.  Qiao. 

3.  To  throw  or  dash  out  suddenly  or  with  a 
Jerk. 

"  The  club  hung  round  his  ears,  and  batter'd  brows  : 
He  falls  ;  and  Uniting  up  hia  heels,  his  rider  throws. 
Dryaen:  Ovid;  Mttamorjihotet  xii. 

4.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to 
secure  or  tie  with  a  cord  or  string. 

*  5.  To  throw  out,  to  scatter. 

*  IL   Fig.  :   To  satirize  ;  to  assail  fiercely 
With  satire. 

Dryden  :  Juvenal.    (Dedication.) 
B.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Lit.  :  To  use  a  whip  ;  to  flog. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  satirize  ;  to   make  use  of  satire  or 
larcasni. 

2.  To  break  out  ;  to  launch  out  into  extra- 
vagance. 

H  To  lash  out: 

1.  To  become  extravagant 

2.  To  kick  out,  as  a  horse. 

3.  To  utter  wildly. 

"He  latheth  out  scripture  in  bedelem."—  Sir  T.  More  : 
Workt,  p.  287. 

*  lash,  a.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  laxus  —  loose.]  Soft 
and   watery,    but  without  flavour.      (Forby  : 
Vocab.  of  East  Anglia.) 

"  Fruits  being  unwholesome  and  lath  before  the  fifth 
year."—  Browne  :  Garden  o/Cyrut.  ch.  T. 

lash  -er,  s.    [Eng.  lash  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  lashes  or  flogs. 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river  ;  the  water  collected 
below  a  weir. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.  :  [FATHER-LASHER]. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  rope  which  binds  a  gun  to 
the  rings  at  the  cheek  of  the  port. 

lash  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LASH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 
*"!.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  The  act  of  flogging  or  whip- 
ping. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  rope  or  gasket,  by  which  any- 
thing is  secured  on  board  ship,  by  wrapping 
around  it  ;  as  the  lashing  of  a  studding-sail 
boom  ;  the  lashing  of  the  parts  of  a  pontoon- 
bridge  ;  the  lashing  at  the  head  of  shears  ; 
the  lashing  of  a  tail-block.      Also  the  act  of 
binding  one  thing  to  another. 

3.  (PI.)  :  Abundance  of  anything.    (Vulg.) 

*  lash'-  less,  a.    [Eng.  lash  (2),  s.  ;  -less.  ]    Hav- 

ing no  lashes. 

"  His  latMea  eyelids  stretch 
Around  his  demon  eyes.         Kea.lt  :  Lamia,  pt.  it 

la-si  an-dra,  s.  [Pref.  tasi(o)-;  Gr.  airjp 
(aner),  genit.  avopo?  (andros)  =  a  man,  a  sta- 
men.] 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lasi- 
andridae  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  Lasiandra  ar- 
gentea  and  some  others  is  used  in  Brazil  for 
dyeing  black. 

la-si  an'-dri  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lasian- 
dr(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Melastomads,  tribe  Me- 
lastoiueae. 

la-sl-i-,  pref.  [Gr.  Ado-to?  (lasios)  =  hairy, 
rough,  shaggy,  woolly.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 


B,  s.     [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  @6>pv$  (botrus)  =  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 
iMsiobotry*  lonicera  grows  on  the  horny  leaves 
and  stems  of  various  kinds  of  honeysuckle. 
(Berkeley.) 

la  si  6  cam   pa,  *.    [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Kafimt  (kantjie)  =  a  caterpillar.) 

Eiitnm.  :  A  genus  of  Bombycidse,  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family  Lasiooampidae(q.v.). 
Lasiocampa  rubi  is  the  Fox-moth,  L.  trifolii  the 
Grass  Eggar,  L.  qverciis  the  Oak  Eggar,  and 
L.  callunce,  possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  last, 
the  Heath  Eggar.  [E<JOAR.] 

la-si  6-cam  -pi  dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lasio- 
camp(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idte.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  by  Mr.  Stainton 


and  others  included  in  Bombycidae.  It  con- 
sists of  large  or  medium-sized  moths,  with 
stout,  hairy  bodies  and  strong  wings,  generally 
brown,  reddish-brown,  or  yellow.  Caterpil- 
lars covered  with  soft  hair.  [LASIOCAHPA.] 

la-sl^m -ma-ta,  s.  [Pref.  kwi(o)-(q.v.),  and 
Gr.  ofi^ara  (ommata),  pi.  of  opjua  (omma)  =  the 
eye.] 

Entom. :  A  gemis  of  Butterflies,  family  Nym- 
phalidae,  sub-family  Satyridi.  Lasiommata 
JEgeria  is  the  Speckled  Wood  Butterfly,  and 
L.  Megcera  the  Wall  Butterfly. 

la  si  on  ite,  s.  [Gr.  Ao<noc  (lasios)  =  hairy ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hair-like 
crystals  on  limonite  in  the  Jura  limestone  at 
Amberg,  Bavaria ;  now  determined  to  be  the 
same  as  Wavellite  (q.v.). 

la-si  -d-pe-tar-e-ea,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lasio- 
petal(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<e.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriaceae  or  Byttnereae. 

la  si  6  pet'  a  lum,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-(q.v.),  and 
Lat.  petalum  ;  Gr.  wfra\ov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :    The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lasio- 
petaleae  (q.v.). 

la-si-Sp'-ter-a,  s.  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  irrepd.  (ptera),  pi.  of  irrepov  (pteron)  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  family 
Cecidomyidae.  Lasioptera  obfuxcata  destroys 
wheat  like  the  Wheat  Midge  (Cecidomyia  tri- 
tici).  Both  occur  in  Britain.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  on  which 
their  maggots  feed.  They  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground  before  becoming  pupae. 

la-si-d-si'-phon,  ».  [Pref.  lasio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  a-itfxai'  (siphon)  =  a  siphon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelai'eae.  Lasiosiphon 
eriocephalus,  or  eriocephala,  a  large  shrub, 
growing  in  Bengal  and  Southern  India,  yields 
a  fibre.  (Calcutta  Exhibition  Report.)  Its  hark 
is  used  for  poisoning  fish 


llsk,  *  laske,  s. 
A  flux. 


[A  corrupt,  of  lax  (q.v.).] 


lask(l)  *  laske,  v.i. 

from  diarrhoea. 


[LASK,  ».]    To  suffer 


l&Sk  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  To  sail  large,  or  with  a  wind  about 
45°  abaft  the  beam.  [LARGE,  U  2.] 

las'-ket,  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  laska  =  to  stitch  ;  lask 
=  a  scarf,  a  joint ;  Dan.  laske  =  to  join  ;  lask 
=  a  scarf.] 

Naut. :  One  of  the  rings  of  cord  on  the  head 
of  a  bonnet  or  drabbler  to  secure  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  sail  above,  by  a  lacing  cord.  A  latch. 

las  prmg,  last  -spring,  s.  [Eng.  las(t),  a., 
and  spring.]  A  young  salmon. 

lass,  *  lasse,  *  lasce,  s.  [A  contraction  of 
laddess,  a  feminine  form  of  lad  (q.v.).]  A  young 
woman,  a  girl,  a  maid,  a  wench.  (Often  used 
as  a  terra  of  endearment.) 

"  You  solitary  Highland  lait  I" 

WonlttmrOi :  Solitary  Reaper. 

H  Hallelujah-lass:  [HALLELUJAH-LASS]. 
lasse,  *  las,  a.    [LESS.] 

las'-sie,  s.  [Eng.  lass;  dimin.  suff.  -it  =  -j/.] 
A  little  girl ;  dimiu.  of  lass.  (Used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.) 

"•The  lassie/  the  jmir  latiief  said  the  old  man: 
•niony  such  a  ni.-lit  h  .ve  I  weathered  at  haine  aiid 
abroad."' — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  viL 

las'  si-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lassitude  = 
faintness,  from  lassus  =  weary,  faint;  Sp. 
lassitud  ;  Ital.  lassitudine.]  The  state  of  being 
weary  or  languid  ;  weakness,  weariness ;  loss 
of  energy  or  animation  ;  languor  arising  from 
exhaustion  either  bodily  or  mental ;  enerva- 
tion. 

"All  lauitudt  It  a  kind  of  contusion  and  compres- 
sion of  the  parts."— flocon  :  Sat.  Hitt.,  I  730. 

'lass -lorn,  a.  [Eng.  lass,  and  torn.]  For- 
saken by  one's  mistress  ;  jilted. 

"Brown  grove*. 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor  love*. 
Being  laulorn."  Skaketp. :  Tempett,  IT.  L 

las  so,  laz'-o,  s.  [Port,  laco,  from  Lat.  la- 
qiieus  =  a  snare  ;  Sp.  lazo.]  A  rope  with  a 
running  noose,  used  in  the  Western  States, 
Texas  and  Spanish  America  for  catching  cattle. 
The  cowboys  of  the  West  and  Southwest  uoe 


it  with    remarkable  dexterity.     It  has  been 
used  effectively  in  warfare. 

"  The  lain  consists  of  a  very  strong,  but  thin,  well- 
pUited  rope,  made  of  raw-hide.  One  eud  is  attached 
to  the  broad  surcingle,  which  fastens  together  the 
complicated  gear  of  the  recado,  or  saddle,  used  in  tb« 
Pampas;  the  other  is  terminated  by  a  small  ring  of 
iron  or  brass,  by  which  a  uooze  can  be  formed.  The 
Oaucho,  when  he  is  going  to  use  the  lato.  keeps  a  small 
oil  in  his  bridle-hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  the 
running  noose,  which  is  inade  very  large  generally, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  eight  feet  This  he  whirls 
round  his  head,  and  by  the  dexterous  movement  of  bis 
wrist  keeps  the  noose  open,  then  throwing  it,  be  causes 
it  to  fall  on  any  particular  spot  he  chooses.  The  l<aa, 
when  not  used,  is  tied  up  in  a  small  coil  to  the  after 
part  of  the  recado."— Alt-win :  t'oyage  Bound  th» 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ill.,  p.  44. 

lasso-cells, *.  pi. 

Zool. :  Minute  extensile  weapons  not  re- 
tractile of  Actiniae,  called  also  cnidae,  nettling 
cells,  and  thread  capsules. 

las  so,  r.t.    [LASSO,  «.]   To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

lass'-OCk,   s.     [Eng.  lass;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.] 
A  little  lass  ;  a  young  girl.    (Scotch.) 

last,  a.  <fc  adv.     [A  contraction  of  latest ;  the 
intermediate  form  being  latst ;    Dut.  laatit, 
super,  of  laat  —  late.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  after  all  others  In  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  hindmost. 

"  The  seventh  and  lait.' 

Shakeip. :  2  Henry  VI.,  11. 1 

2.  Coming  after  all  others  in  order  of  time ; 
latest. 

"  From  the  first  day  to  the  latC'—lfehemiah  Till  lit 

3.  Closing,  final,  ultimate. 

"  His  lait  of  days 
Shall  set  In  glory." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xvi  m. 

4.  Utmost,  extreme. 

5.  Lowest,  meanest ;  coming  after  all  others 
in  regard  to  rank  or  quality  :  as,  He  won  tht 
last  prize. 

6.  Furthest  from  the  thoughts ;  the  least 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  ;  the  most 
unlikely :   as,  It  is  the  lust  thing  I  should 
expect. 

7.  Next  before  the  present;   immediately 
preceding  the  present :  as,  last  week,  last  year. 

'B.  As  adverb: 

1.  The  last  time  or  occasion  ;  for  the  List 
time. 

"Since  I  saw  yon  lait"     Shakeip. :  Tempett,  T. 

2.  After  all  others. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  lait."       Shakeip.  :  Sonnet  M. 

•3.  Lately. 

"  Yet  I  was  lait  chidden  for  being  too  slow." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  1L  L 

IT  (1)  At  last,  *at  the  last:  At  or  In  tho 
end  ;  ultimately ;  in  the  conclusion. 

(2)  To  the  last :  To  the  end. 

(3)  On  one's  last  legs :  In  an  extreme  stage  of 
exhaustion ;  on  verge  of  ruin ;  ruined  in  health. 

If  Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of 
succession ;  latest  the  order  of  time  :  final 
the  completion  of  an  object  .  .  .  The  last  is 
opposed  to  the  first ;  the  ultimate  is  distin- 
guished from  that  whic^  might  follow ;  the 
latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ;  the  final  to 
the  introductory  or  beginning. 

*  last-court,  ».  A  court  held  by  the 
twenty-four  jurats  in  the  marshes  of  Kent 
and  summoned  by  the  bailiffs,  wherein  orders 
are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose  penal- 
ties, Ac.,  for  the  preservation  of  the  said 
marshes. 

last-heir,  s. 

JMW  :  He  to  whom  lands  come  by  escheat 
for  want  of  lawful  heirs  ;  in  some  cases,  the 
lord  of  whom  the  lands  are  held,  in  others, 
the  crown. 

last  (I),  *  last-en,  *  lest-en,  r.t.  [A.S.  Idts- 
tan  =  to  observe,  to  last,  to  remain;  prop.,  to  • 
follow  in  the  steps  of,  from  l&st  =  a  foot- 
track  ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  laistjan  •=.  to  follow ; 
Inists  =  a  foot-track  ;  Ger.  lelsten  =  to  per- 
form, to  follow  out ;  leisten  =  a  form,  a  shoe- 
maker's last.] 

1.  To  continue  in  existence ;  to  remain  ;  to 
endure. 

"  Will  never  cease  as  long  as  the  world  laai'—Biike- 
will:  Apologie.  ch.  iii.  i  «. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  continue  without  being 
exhausted  :  as,  The  provisions  will  last  for  » 
month. 

3.  To  continue  unimpaired  ;  not  to  decay  or 
perish  :  as,  A  colour  lasts. 


boil,  fcoy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.     ph  =  f. 
oian,    tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -  slon  =  shun  -•     fion,  - sion  —  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sb.ua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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last  (2),  v.t. 
a  last. 


[LAST  (2),  «.]    To  form  on  or  by 


•last  (1),  *.  [LAST  (1),  v.]  Power  of  holding 
out ;  endurance,  stamina. 

"  It's  a  fair  trial  of  skill  and  last  between  us."— 
Hughes  :  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  pt.  it,  ch.  vii. 

last  (2),  *leste,  *.  [A.S.  last,  least  =  a  fopt- 
track,  a  path,  the  trace  of  feet ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  leest  =•  a  last,  a  shape  ;  loel.  leistr  =  the 
foot  below  the  ankle ;  Sw.  last  =  a  last ;  Dan. 
hest ;  Ger.  leisten ;  Goth,  laistr  —  a  footstep.] 
A  wooden  mould  on  which  shoes  are  fashioned. 
A  foot-shaped  block  placed  inside  a  shoe,  to 
give  shape  to  the  upper  and  hold  the  parts, 
which  are  tacked  thereto  previous  to  pegging. 

"  Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside." 
Gay  :  Trivia.,  i.  85. 

last-finishing  machine,  s.  A  machine 
in  which  the  ends  of  lasts,  which  are  held 
in  the  chucks  of  a  last-turning  machine,  are 
dressed  up  and  finished. 

last-holder,  s. 

Shoemaking :  A  standard  for  the  last  while 
lasting,  pegging,  sewing,  soleing,  &e. 

last  (3),  s.  [A.S.  nicest  =  a  burden,  from 
hladan  =  to  load ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  lest  —  a 
load,  from  hladha  =  to  load  ;  Dan.  last  —  a 
weight,  a  burden,  a  cargo  ;  lots  —  a  load  ;  lade 
=  to  load  ;  Sw.  last  =  a  burden  ;  lass  =  a 
cartload ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  last,  from  laden  =  to 
load.] 

1.  A  load ;   a  certain  weight  or  quantity. 
(See  extract.) 

"  A  tost  of  white  herrings  is  twelve  barrels,  of  red 
herrings  20  cades  or  thousand  ;  and  of  pilchards  10,000; 
of  corn  10  quarters,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  21 
quarters ;  of  wool  12  sacks ;  of  leather  20  dickers,  or 
ten  score  ;  of  hides  or  skins  12  dozen  ;  of  pitch,  tar,  or 
ashes  14  barrels  ;  of  gunpowder  24  firkins,  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  each." — Tomline :  Law  IHctionary. 

2.  The  cargo  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

last  (4),  s.  [LAST,  a.]  The  same  as  LAST- 
COURT  (q.v.). 

last  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  last  (3),  «.  ; 
-age.] 

1.  A  cargo,  a  load,  the  loading  of  a  ship. 

2.  Ballast. 

"All  maner  of  ships  accustomed  to  come  to  the  said 
port  (s.  of  Caleis)  out  of  the  conn  trey  of  England  shall 
bring  with  them  all  their  lastage  of  good  stones 
convenient  for  stuffing  the  said  beakeu8."-S(a«.  21 
Richard  II.,  c.  18. 

3.  Stowage-room  for  goods. 

4.  A  duty  paid  in  some  markets — 

(1)  For  the  right  to  carry  goods  where  one 
wills ; 

(2)  On  wares  sold  by  the  last ; 

(3)  For  freight  or  carriage. 

"  So  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  and  from 
all  c  us  tome ;  that  is  to  say  from  all  lastage.  tallage, 
passage,  cariage,  Ac." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  117. 

last'  er,  s.  [Eng.  last  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  A  tool  for 
stretching  the  upper  leather  over  a  last. 

last'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LAST  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Continuing  in  existence ;   enduring,  re- 
maining ;   not  ceasing  to  exist ;  permanent, 
durable. 

"  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  :  the  only  lotting  treasure,  truth." 

Cowper  :  Task,  iii.  269. 

2.  Remaining  or  continuing  unimpaired  by 
time  :  as,  a  lasting  colour. 

3.  Of  long  continuance. 

"  And  there,  like  them,  cold,  sunless  relics  hang, 
Each  fixed  and  chilled  into  a  lotting  pang  ! " 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  o/Khorassan. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Endurance,  continuance, 
permanence. 

"  Nothing  prucureth  the  lotting  of  trees,  bushes,  and 
herbs,  so  much  as  often  cutting.  —Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
I  686. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Fabric  : 

(1)  A  five-leaf  twill  stuff ;   a  stiff  woollen 
fabric  in  which  horsehair  was  formerly  inter- 
woven to   fonn   a   stiffening  for   stocks  or 
dresses. 

(2)  A  woollen  fabric  used  in  making  women's 
shoes. 

2.  Shoemaking :  The  process  of  drawing  the 
upper  leather  smoothly  over  the  last. 

last'-ing  (2),  s.  [LAST  (2),  v.]  The  act  of 
forming  on  a  last. 


last— late 

lasting-awl,  s. 

Sliaemaking :  A  sewing-awl  for  shoe-closers. 
The  awl,  being  passed  through  the  leather, 
carries  the  thread  with  it ;  then  being  slightly 
drawn  back,  it  forms  a  loop  through  which  a 
second  thread  is  passed.  The  entire  with- 
drawal of  the  awl  then  makes  a  lock-stitch, 
similar  to  that  made  on  some  sewing-machines. 

lasting-jack,  s. 

Shoemaking :  An  implement  to  hold  the 
last  while  straining  and  securing  the  upper 
on  it ;  and  for  centreing  or  adjusting  the  in- 
sole and  outsole  for  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  pegging  or  sewing-machine.  Sometimes 
used  in  hand-pegging. 

lasting-machine,  s. 

Shoe-making :  A  contrivance  for  drawing  the 
upper  leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe  smoothly  over 
the  last,  turning  the  projecting  edges  down 
upon  the  insole,  and  holding  them  until  they 
are  properly  secured  by  tacks,  pegs,  or  other 
fastenings. 

lasting-pinchers,  s.  pi. 

Shoemaking :  A  tool  to  grip  the  edges  of  the 
upper  leather  of  a  boot  and  draw  it  over  the 
last ;  a  lasting-tool. 

lasting-tool,  s.    [LASTING-PINCHERS.] 

last'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Tasting  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lasting  manner ;  permanently,  durably,  with 
continuance. 

"He that  hath  his  portion  last,  must  have  It  lotting- 
If." — Banyan  :  Pilgrim I  Progress,  pt.  i. 

last'-ing -ness,  s.  [Eng.  lasting ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lasting  ;  durability, 
permanence,  continuance. 

"The  lastingness  of  their  motion,  without  needing  of 
a  new  supply."—  Wttkint :  Dcedalas,  ch.  hi. 

last  -ly,  adv.     [Eng.  last  (a.) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  the  last  place. 

"  I  will  justify  the  quarrel ;  secondly,  balaice  the 
forces;  and  lastly,  propound  variety  lesigus  for 
choice,  but  not  advise  the  choice.'  —Bacon. 

2.  At  last ;  finally  ;  in  the  end,  in  conclu- 
sion. 

"  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  the  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die." 

Hilton  :  P.  L,,  iii.  240. 

las-trse'-a,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Ferns  placed  under  Nephrodium.  It  has  a 
reniform  indusium,  attached  by  the  sinus,  and 
the  veins  free.  All  the  British  species  of 
Nephrodium  belong  to  the  one  genus  Lastrsea. 

las'-U-rrte,  s.      [Low  Lat.  lazur;  Arab.  Idj- 
•ward  =  lapis  lazuli  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min  )  (q.v.). j 
Min. :  The  same  as  AZURITE  (q.v.). 

las-yT-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  sal(icyylic  reversed.]   (See 
the  compound.) 
lasylic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H4O2-  An  acid  whose  phenyl- 
ether,  CisHgOa^yH^CgHs^,  is  produced, 
together  witli  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action 
of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  in  excess  on 
salicylate  of  sodium.  When  the  temperature 
rises  high,  a  viscid  liquid  passes  over,  which, 
on  standing,  deposits  talmlar  crystals  of  the 
phenyl-ether,  leaving  a  mother-liquor,  which 
smells  of  hydrate  of  phenyl.  (Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.,  iii.  471.) 

*  lat,  v.t.    [LET,  v.] 

lat  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful] 
Bot.  :  Cakvnus  leptospadfa. 

l&t  (2),  s.    [Pali  &  Sansc.] 

Architecture : 

1.  Booddhist :  The  simplest  form  of  "  tope," 
a   kind   of   sthamba  (pillar),  constituting  a 
marked  feature   of   Booddhist   architecture. 
Several  yet  remain.     There  is  one  at  Delhi, 
three  more  exist  in  Tirhut,  near  the  Gunduck 
River,  and  one   was  removed   to  Allahat-ad. 
It  was  on  a  "  lat"  that  the  celebrated  procla- 
mation of  Asoca  against  taking  human  life 
was  carved. 

2.  Hindoo :   The   lat,    borrowed,    perhaps, 
from  the  Booddhists,  exists  in  connection  with 
Hindoo  architecture  emanating  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  Brahmanism. 


»-ta'-ni-a,  s.      [From   latania,  the  name  of 
"one  specie's  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.     See  def.] 


lat9h  (1),    *  lacche,    *  lach,    *  lahche, 
*  latche,  s.    [A.S.  Iceccar  —  to  catch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  door-ft  stening,  consisting  of  hinge- 
bolt  and  catch.  A  latch  may  be  opened  from 
either  side  of  the  door  or  gate. 

"They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they -bade  him  be  gone." 
Scott .-  Rokeby,  iii.  30. 

*  (2)  A  cross-bow. 

*  (3)  A  snare. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  entrance  or  means  of  admis- 
sion. 

"  The  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  latch 
Of  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense." 

Wordsworth :  Ode.    (January,  1816.) 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Knitting-machine:    The  piece  hinged  tc 
the  needle,  which  closes  over  the  engaged  loop 
to  hold  it  in  position  in  the  needle  while  the 
latter  is  penetrating  another  loop.     The  latch 
is  subsequently  opened  by  the  latch-lifter  to 
allow  the  loop  to  be  pushed  back  upon  the 
needle,  and  is  then  closed  by  the  latch -closer 
to  enable  the  knock-off  to  disengage  the  formed 
loop  or  stitch.    The  latch  is  sometimes  called 
the  fly. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  cord  clamp  which  holds  the  in-board 
end  of  a  mackerel-line  ;  a  mackerel-latch. 

(2)  A  loop  on  the  head-rope  of  a  bonnet-sail ; 
a  lasket. 

latch-closer,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  The  piece  which  closes 
the  latches,  to  enable  the  knock-off  to  slip  the 
formed  loops  off  the  needles. 

*  latch-drawer,  *  latche-drawer,  s. 

A  thief,  who  stole  into  houses  by  drawing  the 
latch! 

"  Thauh  lyers  and  latche-drawert.  and  lolleres  kuocke. 
Let  hem  ahyde  tyl  the  bord  be  drawe." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  143. 

latch-key,  s.  A  private  key  for  a  street- 
door  latch. 

latch-lifter,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  The  rod  or  finger  which 
lifts  and  reverses  the  latches  to  enable  tha 
loops  or  stitches  to  be  pushed  back  along  the 
needles. 

Iat9h  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  miry  or 
swampy  place. 

"  Another  part  of  the  latch,  less  promising,  as  Brown 
thought."— Scott :  Guy  Uannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

latgh  (l),  « lacche,  *  latche,  v.t.    [A.S. 

l&ccan.] 

*  1.  To  catch,  to  seize. 

"Those  that  remained  threw  darts  at  one  man,  and 
latching  our  darts,  sent  them  again  at  as."—Qoldinf: 
Ccetar,  p.  60. 
2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

"He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house:  the 
door  was  only  latched.'' — Locke. 

s  Iat9h  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  lecher  =  to  lick.]  To 
lick,  to  smear,  to  anoint. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  lalcht  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juicet" 
Shakesp. :  Jlidiummer  Night's  Dream,  ill.  i. 

*  latche, «.    [LATCH,  *.] 

*  latche,  v.t.    [LATCH  (l),  v.] 

latch -et,  *lach-et,  s.  [Fr.  lacet,  dimin. 
O:  Fr.  lags;  Fr.  lots.]  A  string  used  to  fasten 
or  tie  a  shoe  or  sandal. 

"  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."— Mark  i.  7. 

lat£h  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  latch  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

Naut. :  A  loop  formed  on  the  head  rope  of  a 
bonnet-sail,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
foot  of  the  sail  to  which  it  forms  an  appendage. 

late,  *lat,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  lcet  =  slovr,  late; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  loot  =  late  ;  Icel.  latz  =  slow, 
lazy  ;  Dan.  lad  -  lazy  ;  Sw.  lat  =  lazy  ;  Goth. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


latebricolge— Lateran 
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lots  —  slothful ;  Ger.  lass  =  weary  ;  Lat.  lassiis 
=  fatigued.]    [LATER,  LATTER,  LAST.J 

A.  As  adjective,: 

1.  Coining  after  the  usual  or  proper  time ; 
behind  time,  slow,  tardy,  long  delayed :  as,  a 
late  harvest. 

*  2.  Slow,  not  quick  ;  slow  of  belief. 

"A  fat  man."         Joieph  of  A  rimathie,  «»5. 

3.  Advanced  towards  the  close  or  end  :  as, 
late  hours  of  the  day. 

4.  Existing  at  a    previous  time,  but  now 
gone  or  ceased  :  as,  the  late  storms  ;  espec., 
used  of  a  person  deceased,  lately  or  recently 
in  office  or  place. 

"  Our  late  noble  master !" 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Atheni,  v.  1. 

6.  Recent. 

"  As,  of  lateA&y*.  our  neighbours. 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness.' 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII..  V.  8. 

6.  Keeping  late  hours  ;  dissipated. 

"  The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassaillers."       Milton:  Comas,  17». 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time ;  after 
delays. 

"  Bring  thy  news  so  tale."    Shakeip. :  Coriolania,  i.  &. 

2.  Far  advanced  into  the  day  or  night ;  at  a 
late  hour. 

"  Was  it  so  lot*,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed  t " 

gh'ik,'.<i-.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  A  short  time  ago  or  previously  ;  lately, 
recently. 

"  She  leaps  that  was  but  lute  forlorn." 

Sliakfsp.  :    Venal  t  Adonis,  1,016. 

*  L  Formerly  ;  of  old. 

"Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led?" 

Shatetp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  tv.  1. 

6.  In  a  late  season  ;  late  in  the  season. 

"  To  make  roses  or  other  flowers,  come  late,  is  an 
experiment  of  pleasure  ;  for  the  ancients  esteemed 
much  of  the  rota  lera.'— Bacon :  Sat.  Hitt. 

U  Of  late: 

L  A  short  time  ago  or  previously  ;  lately. 

"  Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglauiour  of  late  I " 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1 

2.  In  the  last  time  ;  latterly. 

"  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  ou  his  back." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

•3.  Formerly. 

"  That  was  of  late  an  heretic." 
Shakeip. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windtor,  iv.  4. 

lat-e'-brlc'-d-lw,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  latebri- 
cola  =  one  who  lives  in  lurking-places  or 
brothels  :  latebra  —  a  hiding-place,  from  lateo 
=  to  lie  hid,  and  colo  =  to  inhabit] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Walcknaer  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Araneidae,  living  in  holes 
and  fissures.  All  have  eight  eyes.  The  genera 
Mygale,  Oletera,  and  Filistata  have  them  aggre- 
gated. They  are  segregated  in  Missulena  and 
Sphodros 

•  lat'-ed,  a.  [Either  from  the  adj.  late,  or  as 
a  contraction  for  belated  (q.v.).]  Belated ; 
overtaken  by  night. 

"The  lated  peasant  shunned  the  dell." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  11.  10. 

lat  een ,  a.  [Fr.  latine,  in  voile  latine=& 
lateen  sail ;  Sp. 
Latina  vela.] 
Latin;  used  by 
Latin  races.  (Em- 
ployed only  in 
the  compounds.) 

lateen-sail, 

«. 

Naut. :  A  tri- 
angular sail,  hav- 
ing its  upperedge 
fastened  to  a  long 
yard,  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle 
of  about  45°.  The 
yard  is  slung  at 
a  point  three  - 
quarters  of  its 
length  from  the 
peak  end.  It  is 
used  principally 
in  the  Mediterranean,  upon  xebecs,  galleys, 
and  feluccas,  which  have  three,  two,  and  one 
mast  respectively. 

lateen-yard,  s.    [LATEEN-SAIL.] 

late'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  late;  -ly.]  A  short  time 
ago  ;  not  long  ago  ;  recently. 

"  So  lately  found  and  so  abruptly  gone." 

Milton :  P.  X.,  11.  ft. 

*  lat -en,  s.    [LATTEN.] 


LATEEN -SAIL. 


*la'-ten9e,  s.    [Eng.  laten(t);  -ce.]    The  same 
as  LATENCY  (q.v.). 

"  Infinite-  Lore, 
Whose  latence  Is  the  plentitude  of  all." 

Coleridge:  fleitiny  of  Jfatioru. 

*la'-ten-cy,  s.    [Eng.  laten(t);   -cy.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  latent  or  concealed. 

"Which  uudesignedness  is  gathered  from  their 
latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliauity."—  Paley  : 
Evidence*,  pt  ii.,  ch.  \  ii 

late   ness,  s.    [Eng.  late;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  late  or  after 
the  usual  or  proper  time  :  as,  the  lateness  of 
the  seasons,  the  lateness  of  a  harvest. 

2.  Timefaradvaneed  inanyparticularperiod. 
"  Your  latenesi  in  life  (as  you  so  soon  call  it)  might 

be  improper  to  begin  the  world  with."—  Swift:  To  day, 
Nov.  23.  1727. 

la'  -tent,  a.    [Lat.  latens,  pr.  par.  of  lateo  =  to 
lie  hid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Lying  hid  or  concealed  ;  not 
visible,  not  seen,  not   manifested,    not  ap- 
parent ;  hidden,  concealed. 

"  Why  to  the  ground  she  bends  her  downcast  eye- 
Why  is  she  silent,  while  her  sou  is  night 
The  latent  cause,  O  sacred  seer,  reveal  1" 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  zi.  178. 

2.  Patfiol.  (Of  diseases)  :  At  work  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  with  external  symptoms  so    slight 
that  they  are  discernible  only  by  the  very 
observant  eye.     There  may  be  latent  inflamma- 
tion, latent  pleurisy,  &c. 

H  Latent  period  of  a  disease  :  [INCUBATION]. 

latent-fault,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  blemish  or  defect  in  a  com- 
modity purchased,  which  was  concealed  from 
the  purchaser,  or  was  not  manifest.  This  en- 
titles the  purchaser  to  reject  the  article. 

latent-heat,  s. 

Physics:  [HEAT]. 

If  (1)  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion:  The  same  as 
LATENT  HEAT.  [HEAT.] 

(2)  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation  :  Heat  ab- 
sorbed in  converting  a  liquid  into  a  vapour  or 
into  gas. 

latent  process,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  latens  processns  of  Bacon  ; 
the  secret  and  invisible  progress  by  which 
sensible  changes  are  brought  about.  It  seems, 
in  Bacon's  acceptation,  to  involve  the  principle 
since  called  the  Law  of  Continuity,  according 
to  which  no  change,  however  small,  can  be 
effected  but  in  time. 

"  In  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  for  example,  the  succes- 
sion of  events  during  the  short  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  match  and  the  expulsion  of  the  ball, 
constitutes  a  latent  procett  of  a  very  remarkable  and 
complicated  nature."—  ff.  H.  Levies  :  Biit.  Phtiot.  (1880), 
ii.  13L 

latent  schematism,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  latent  schematitm  is  that  invisible  structure 
of  bodies  on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or 
Into  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  4c.,  we  are  ex- 
amining into  the  latent-tchematiim."  —  G.  B.  Level  : 
Hilt.  PMlos.  (1880),  ii.  1SL 

la'-  tent  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.   latent;  -ly.]    In  a 
latent  manner  ;  not  openly. 

lat'-er,  s.    [Lat.]    A  brick  or  tile. 

lat'-er,  a.  &  adv.    [LATE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  More  late,  after  .another,  pos- 
terior, subsequent. 

B.  As  adv.  :  After  some  time,  after  delay. 

"  That  general  di  (fusion  of  knowledge  which  the  art 
of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce."—  iXeteart  : 
Human  Mind,  pt.  ii.,  $  1.  (Introd.) 

lat'-er  -al,  a.  [Lat.  lateralis,  from  lulu* 
enit.  lateris)  =  a  side  ;  Fr.  lateral  ;  Sp.  & 
ort,  lateral;  ItaL  laterale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side  or  sides  ;  on 
the  side. 

"  Making  the  one  reflect  more  from  the  lateral  and 
itrawy  parts  than  do  the  mi."-Boyle  :  Work*,  i.  678. 

2.  Directed  towards  the  side. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  side. 

"Thwart  of  these  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Poueut  winds 
Eurus  mill  Zephir  with  their  lateral  noise." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  x.  706. 

*  lateral-equation,  s. 

Math.  :  An  obsolete  term  for  an  equation  of 
the.  first  degree. 

lateral-operation,  s. 

Sttrg.  :  A  particular  case  of  lithotomy  (q.v.), 
in  which  the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  are  divided  laterally. 


- 
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lateral-pressure,  lateral-stress,  & 

1.  Mech. :  A  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  a  beam. 

2.  Geol. :    Pressure    acting  laterally — i.e., 
more  or  less  horizontally — on  strata,  so   as 
to    distort   them    into    folds,   curves,   sharp 
synclinals,  auticlinals,  &c.     It  may  be  caused 
by   landslips,     by    earthquake     action,    &c. 
Lateral  pressure  is  seen  largely  in  the  Alps, 
the  Andes,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and 
also  in  nearly  level  countries.     (Lyell :  Princip. 
ofGeol.,  ch.  xi.) 

lateral-roots,  *.  pi. 

Bot. :  Secondary  roots  :  those  which  spring 
laterally  from  the  stem,  or  from  the  primary 
root,  as  the  clasping  roots  of  ivy. 

lateral-strength,  s. 

Mech. :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as  a 
bar  or  beam,  placed  horizontally,  resists 
another  force  acting  upon  it  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  its  length,  and  tending  to 
break  it 

lateral-stress,  s.    [LATERAL-PRESSURE.] 
lateral-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal 
(hinge)  teeth  in  a  bivalve  shell. 

lateral  ventricle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

*  lat-er-al'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  lateral;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lateral ;  the 
quality  of  having  distinct  sides. 

2.  That  which  is  lateral. 

"We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left 
laterality  in  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri. 

l&t'-er-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lateral ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lateral  "manner,  direction,  or  position  ;  on  or 
from  the  side  ;  sideways. 

"  For  some  couple  la'erally  or  side-wise,  as  worm*." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Krrours,  ok.  ill.,  ch.  xvit. 

Lat'-er-an,  s.  [Named  after  Plautius  Lateranut, 
on  the  site  of  whose  house  the  church  is 
built,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.] 
The  principal  church  of  Rome,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Lateranus,  and  built  originally  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  the  episcopal 
church  of  the  poj>e. 

Lateran  Councils,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  In  the  church  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran— "  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarura 
mater  et  caput" — five  General  Councils  have 
been  held,  besides  an  important  council,  not 
oecumenical,  against  the  Monothelices  (q.v.) 
in  A.D.  649. 

1.  The  Ninth  General  Council,  and  the  first 
held  in  the  West,  under  Calixtus  II.,  in  1123. 
More  than  300  bishops  and  600  abbots  at- 
tended.   Its  object  was  to  end  the  strife  on 
Investiture  between  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
and  the  See  of  Rome. 

2.  The  Second  Lateran  (Tenth  General)  Coun- 
cil was  held  iu  1139.     Innocent  II.  presided 
over  more  than  1,000  prelates.     Anacletns  ii. 
was  declared  an  anti-pope,  Roger  of  Sicily,  his 
champion,  excommunicated,  and  silence  im- 
posed ou  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

3.  The  Third   Lateran  (Eleventh  General) 
Council,  1179,  under  Alexander  III.,  decreed 
the  necessity  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  pope. 

4.  The   Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth   General) 
Council  surpassed  in  importance  all  councils 
previously  held.     It  was  opened  by  Innocent 
111.  in  1215,  and  had  two  definite  objects — the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  amd  the  internal 
reform    of   the    Church  ;    412    bishops,    800 
abbots,  and  the  representatives  of  many  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns  were  present.     The  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  was  made  the  first  of  the 
Eastern   patriarchs,   and    the    supremacy  of 
Rome  insisted  ou.     The  Council  decreed  the 
necessity  of,   at  least,  annual  confession  to 
one's  parish  priest,  and  defined  the  absolute 
Unity  of  God,  the  Roman  doctrine  concerning 
the  sacraments,  and  transubstautiation. 

5.  The  Fifth  Lateran  (Eighteenth  General) 
Council  was  opened  by  Julius  II.  in  1512,  and 
closed  by   Leo  X.  in  1517.     It  declared  the 
decrees  of   the  Schismatic  Council  of  Pisa 
null,  condemned  the  PragmaticSanction(q.v.), 
and  approved  the  French  concordat.     It  de- 
fined (in  the  bull  Pastor  ceternus)  the  pope's 
authority    over   councils,   and  (in    the    bull 
Ajiostolici  regiminis)  condemned    those  whj 


boil,  bo"y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  -  than,    -tlon,  -sion=shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  dfL 
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latered— lathing 


held  that  tbe  intellectual  soul  is  mortal,  or 
only  one  in  all  men.    (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

The  Fourth  Lateran  (Twelfth  General)  Coun- 
cil, the  Council  of  Trent  (Twentieth  General), 
and  the  Vatican  Council  (Twenty-first  Gene- 
ral, still  unfinished),  are  the  three  most  import- 
ant Councils  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 

'latered,  a.    [Eng.  later;  -ed.]    Delayed. 

la-ter-I-fo'-li-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  lotus  (genit. 
lateris)  =  a  side  ;  folium  =  a  leaf  ;  and  Eng. 
auff.  -ous.] 

Sot.  (Of  a  flower,  &c.):  Growing  on  the  side 
of  a  leaf. 

te-ter-I-gra'-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lotus  (genit. 
lateris)  =  a  side,  and  gradior  =  to  step,  to 
walk.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  by  Walcknaer  to  the 
spiders  of  the  family  Thomisidse  (Crab-spiders), 
from  their  frequently  running  sideways. 

[THOMIS1D/E.] 

lat  '-er-i-  nerved,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lateri- 
nerv(iim)  (Ach.  Richard);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ed.] 

Sot.  :  The  same  as  STRAIGHT-NERVED.  (Used 
of  the  veins  of  grasses,  palms,  orchids,  &c.) 

l&t'-er-ite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  later  (genit.  lateris) 
=  a  brick,  a  tile  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Petrol.  :  A  red  jaspery  rock,  composed  of 
silicate  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  (Lyell.) 
A  red  earthy  rock  occurring  in  beds  between 
basalt  and  other  lava  flows,  and  resulting 
from  their  decomposition.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  contains  hitmatite  and  beanxite. 
From  being  derived  from  various  rocks  it 
varies  greatly  in  character.  (Rutley.)  It 
abounds  in  the  Deccan  and  some  other  parts 
of  Central  and  Southern  India. 

B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  LATEEITIC  (q.v.). 


-lt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  laterit(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  characterized  by 
lateri  te. 

lat-er-l'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  lateritius,  from  later, 
(genit.  lateris)  —  a  brick.]  Like  bricks  ;  of  the 
colour  of  red  bricks. 

latcritious  sediment,  s. 

Pathol.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  brick- 
dust-like  sediment  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  fever. 
(Dunglison.) 

lat  er  6  flex  ion  (x  as  ksh),  «.  [Lat.  later 
(genit.  lateris)  =  a  bending  ;  Fr.  lateriflexion.] 

Pathol.  :  A  bending  to  one  side.  Used  of 
the  uterus  when  it  is  bent  and  its  fundus 
fixed  at  the  right  or  left  side,  the  cervix  re- 
maining in  the  medium  line.  (Tanner  :  Pract. 
ofMed.,  ii.  417.) 

lat  er-6  ver  sion,  ».  [Lat.  lotus  (genit. 
lateris)  =  a  side,  and  versus  (pa.  par.  of  verto) 
—  to  turn  ;  Fr.  lattriversion.} 

Pathol.  :  Used  of  the  uterus  when  the  os  uteri 
Is  turned  to  one  side  and  the  fundus  to  the 
other.  (Tanner  :  Pract.  of  Med.,  ii.  419.) 

la'-tes,  s.  [From  Lat.  latus;  Gr.  Aaros  (latos)= 
a  fish  of  the  Nile.] 

Ichthy  :  A  genus  of  Percidae.  It  scarcely 
dillers  from  Perca,  except  by  strong  indenta- 
tions, and  even  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of 
the  preoperculum,  and  by  stronger  indenta- 
tions on  the  suborbital  and  humeral  bones. 
(Cuvier.)  Lutes  niloticus  (Cuvier),  Perca  nilotica 
(Linnaeus)  is  a  large  perch  of  silvery  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Nile.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  prized  it  for  food. 

*  Ia-tes'~9en9e,    s.      [Eng.    latescen(t)  ;    -ce.] 
The  quality  or  state  of   being  latescent  or 
concealed  from  public  view  or  cognizance. 

*  la-tes'-§ent,  a.    [Lat.  latescens,  pr.  par.  of 
latesco  =  incept,  of  lateo.=to  be  hid.]    Lying 
hidden  or  concealed  ;  latent  ;  not  apparent  ; 
not  obvious. 

lat'-est,  o.    [Super,  of  late  (q.v.).] 
late  '-wake,  s.    [LICHWAKE.] 

*  late'-ward,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  late  ;  -ward.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Somewhat  late  ;  backward. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Somewhat  late. 

la'-tex,  s.  [Lat.  =  any  liquid,  especially 
water.] 


Sot. :  The  peculiar  juice,  becoming  milky 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  which  is  found  in 
the  laticiferous  vessels  of  Euphorbiacese, 
Papaveracese,  Cichoracese,  and  other  "  milky" 
plants.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  watery 
fluid,  with  albumen  in  solution,  with  floating 
particles  of  caoutchouc  and  sometimes  of 
starch. 

latex-granules,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Minute  particles  in  the  fluid  filling 
the  laticiferous  vessels. 

lath  (1),  lat,  *  latt,  *  latte,  s.  [A.s.  lathe, 
pi.  Icetta,  latta;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lat ;  Ger.  lathe, 
lat;  Fr.  latte.  Cf.  Welsh  llath  =  a  rod,  staff, 
yard.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slip  of  wood. 

"  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a 
dagger  of  lath  .  .  .  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face 
more."— Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  One  of  the  strips  of  wood  nailed 
to  the  rafters  to  support  the  roof-covering. 

2.  Domestic :  A  bedstead  slat  for  supporting 
the  mattress. 

3.  Plastering:    One    of   the  narrow  strips 
nailed  to  the  studs  of  partitions  to  support 
plastering.     Strips  of   metal  are    sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose  in  fire-proof  structures. 
Such  laths  have  meansfor  securing  to  the  stud- 
ding or  wall,  and  also  affording  a  key  to  the 
mortar  which  is  laid  thereon. 

(1)  Lath  and  plaster :   Made  of  laths  plas- 
tered over.     (Said  of  a  partition  in  a  house  ; 
hence  unsubstantial,  flimsy.) 

"  A  home  should  be  Imilt,  or  with  brick,  or  with  stone, 
Why  'tis  plaster  and  lath  ;  and  I  think  that's  all  one. " 
Prior  :  Down  Sail. 

(2)  Lath  floated  and  set  fair :  Three-coated 
plasterers'  work.     The  first  is  called  pricking- 
up,  the  second  floated,  the  third  finishing. 

(3)  Lath  laid  and  set :  Two-coated  plasterers' 
work.    The  first  is  called  laying,  the  second 
finishing. 

lath-brick,  s.  A  long  brick,  22  x  6 
inches,  used  for  oast  or  grain-kiln  floors. 

lath-cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  cut- 
ting lath  from  a  board  or  balk. 

lath-nail,  s.  A  small  cut  nail  for  fasten- 
ing laths  to  studding. 

lath-render,  lath-splitter,  «.     One 

who  rends  or  splits  wood  up  into  laths. 

Lath-render's  knife  :  A  knife  resembling  a 
small  shingle-knife  or  froe,  for  splitting  joggles 
into  laths.  [FROE.] 

lath-rending,  lath-splitting,  s.  The 

act  or  business  of  splitting  wood  up  into 
laths. 

lath-splitter,  s.    [LATH-RENDER.] 
lath-splitting,  s.    [LATH-RENDING.] 

lath  (2),  *  lathe  (1),  s.  [A.S.  ladh.]  A  part 
or  division  of  a  country,  comprising  several 
hundreds ;  the  term  now  only  survives  in 
Kent,  in  which  there  are  five  lathes. 

"As  Alured  divided  the  shires  first,  so  to  him  Is 
owing  the  constitution  of  hundreds,  tithings,  lathet, 
and  wapeutakes." — Drayton:  Poly-Olbion.  (Note.) 

*  lath-reeve,  *  lathe-reeve,  *  lath- 
reve,  s.  An  official  who  presided  over  a 
lath  of  a  county. 

"These  had  formerly  their  lathe-reeves  and  rape- 
reeves,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve. '  — 
Bloc/atone :  Comment.  (Introd.  $  4.) 

lath,  v.t.  [LATH  (1),  «.]  To  cover  or  line  with 
laths. 

"  A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed  on 
every  side."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

lathe  (2),  *  lath  (3),  s.  [Icel.  lodh,  gen.  sing. 
&  nom.  pi.  ladhar;  Dan.  lad.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  Icel.  hladhr=  to  load.] 

1.  A  machine  for  turning  and  polishing  flat, 
round,  cylindrical,  or  other  shaped  pieces  of 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  &c.,  in  which  the  object 
revolves  while  it  is  shaped  or  polished  by  a 
tool  applied  to  it.  Lathes  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  known  by  various  names,  according  to 
the  construction,  mode  of  driving,  &c.  flf] 
The  parts  of  the  lathe  are  :— The  bed,  sheers, 
cheeks,  sides,  on  which  the  puppets,  which 
form  the  head-stock  and  tail-stock,  slide.  The 
mandrel,  or  live  spindle  of  the  live  head,  and 
on  which  is  the  speed-pulley  ;  the  centres  on 
the  live  or  front  spindle,  and  the  dead  or  back 
spindle,  respectively,  on  which  the  work  is 
turned ;  the  fly-wheel  (of  a  foot-lathe),  on 
which  is  the  cord  passing  to  the  speed-pulley 


of  the  head  stock ;  the  treadle,  or  foot-board, 
to  which  the  power  is  applied  ;  the  collar- 
plate,  cone-plate,  face-plate,  chuck,  or  other 
means  of  connecting  the  work  ;  the  rest  foi 
the  tool. 

"  Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith, 
As  many  ways  as  in  a  lath" 

Butler  :  Hudibna,  ill.  X 

2.  Weaving :  The  wooden  frame  beam  which 
forces  up  the  weft ;  the  lay  or  batten. 

H  The  bar-lathe  has  a  single  beam  or  shear, 
generally  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  this  the 
heads  or  puppets  slip.  The  bed-lathe  is  the 
usual  form,  and  has  two  parallel  shears.  The 
centre-lathe  has  head  and  tail  stocks,  which 
afford  centres  for  each  end  of  the  work  turned. 
The  chuck-lathe  supports  the  work  being 
turned,  by  means  of  a  grasping  tool  or  socket 
on  the  mandrel  of  the  head-stock.  The  geo- 
metric-lathe is  an  instrument  for  producing 
wavy  or  eccentric  patterns  with  a  general  con- 
centric arrangement.  The  hand-lathe  is  driven 
by  a  crank  or  bow,  and  is  of  small  size,  for  the 
bench  or  table.  The  watchmaker's  lathe  is  a 
small  bench-lathe,  sometimes  having  pivot 
centres,  on  which  the  work  is  turned  by  a  bow, 
and  sometimes  a  hand-lathe  or  a  foot-lathe  of 
small  proportions.  The  last-lathe  is  a  lathe 
for  turning  irregular  forms.  The  mandrel- 
lathe  supports  the  work  on  a  spindle,  which 
is  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  head-stock,  or 
on  the  head  and  tail  centres,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  pivot-lathe  is  a  small  bench- 
lathe  whose  centres  are  the  ends  of  rods 
clamped  in  the  heads  and  not  partaking  of  the 
revolution.  The  pole-lathe  supports  the  work 
on  puppets,  and  the  cord  passes  from  the 
treadle  two  or  three  times  round  the  work,  and 
then  upward  to  a  spring-bar.  The  power- 
lathe  is  driven  by  horse- power,  water,  or  steam. 
The  rose-engine  lathe  is  a  form  of  the  geo- 
metric. The  spindle-lathe  has  a  rotating  axis 
in  the  head  stock,  to  which  the  work  is  at- 
tached. The  spoke-lathe  is  a  lathe  for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms.  The  turn-bench  is  a  small 
portable  lathe  for  the  work  bench  or  desk. 

lathe-bed,  s.  That  part  of  a  lathe  on 
which  the  puppets  slide. 

lathe-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  for  holding 
work  to  the  live  mandrel,  or  a  mandrel  be- 
tween centres  of  a  lathe. 

lathe-dog,  s.    [Doo, ».,  II.  3  (3).] 

lathe-drill,  s.  A  bar-lathe  arranged  as  a 
horizontal  drilling-machine. 

lathe-head,  s.  The  poppet-head  which 
contains  the  mandrel,  on  which  is  a  cone- 

Eully  for  the  belt  and  means  for  attaching  a 
ice-plate  or  chuck  for  the  work. 

lathe-tool  holder,  s.  A  socket  or  holder 
for  a  lathe-tool,  having  a  shank  which  is  held 
by  the  set-screw  on  the  post  of  the  slide-rest. 

*  lathe  (2),  s.    [Icel.  Klatha;  Dan.  ladi.]    A 
barn,  a  granary. 

"Why  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  lathef 

Chuucer  :  C.  T.,  4,085. 

*  lath' -en,  a.    [Eng.  lath(l),  s. ;  -en.]     Made 
of  a  lath  or  of  laths. 

lath'-er,.s.  [A.S.  leddhor;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
laitdhr,  lodhr  —  froth,  foam,  scum;  laudhra, 
lodhra  =  to  foam  ;  leydhra  =  to  wash.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  lavo  =  to  wash  ;  Eng. 
lave.] 

1.  Froth  or  foam  made  by  soap  moistened 
with  water. 

"  By  this  process  the  water  yields  a  lather  immedi- 
ately" '— Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  ch.  v. 

2.  Froth  or  foam  caused  by  profuse  sweat- 
ing, as  on  a  horse. 

lath'-er  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [LATHER,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  foam  as  with  soap 
and  water ;  to  froth. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cover  over  with  lather. 

"  The  damsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with 
great  expedition."— Smollett :  Don  Quixote,  iti.  28L 

*  lath'-er  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob. 
connected   with  (1),  or  else  with  leather,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  flog.     (Slang.) 

lath'-Ing,  s.    [LATH  (i),  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  laths. 

2.  A  coating,  covering,  or  lining  with  laths 
for  walls,  &c. 

lathing-clamp,  s.  A  clamp  to  hold  a 
set  of  spaced  laths  while  nailing  to  the  stud- 
ding. 


&te,  lat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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lathing  hammer,  s.  A  hatchet,  whose 
bit  and  poll  present  a  straight  line,  so  that 
the  bit  does  not  interfere  with  nailing  up 
laths  in  corners  of  rooms.  The  bit  is  used 
for  cutting  laths  to  a  length,  and  has  a  notch 
for  withdrawing  nails. 

lath  rse-a,  «.    [From  Or  Aaflpaw  (btthraios) 
=  secret, "hidden,  concealed.] 

Bot.  :  Toothwort,  a  genus  of  Orobanchacese. 
One  species,  Lathrcea  sffuamaria,  is  British. 
It  is  a  pale  purplish,  fleshy  parasite  on  the 
roots  of  hazel,  kc.,  flowering  in  April  or  May. 
It  is  attached  by  rootlets  to  the  plant  it 
preys  on.  The  stamens  are  four  to  six  when 
high  ;  the  racemes  four  to  six  inches  ;  the 
flowers  half  an  inch.  Its  roots  were  formerly 
nsed  in  epilepsy  but  without  success. 


,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lathridi(us) 
(q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Necro- 
phaga  or  Clavieornia.  They  are  small,  oblong, 
or  linear  beetles,  having  eleven-jointed  an- 
tennae, one,  two,  or  three  of  them  constituting 
the  club ;  three  simple  joints  in  the  tarsi. 
More  than  350  are  known,  forty-six  of  them 
British. 

la-thrtd'-I-us,  >.  [Or.  AaflpiSio?  (latKridios) 
'**  secret,  covert,  furtive.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lathridiidse.  Sharp  enumerates  eighteen 
British  species. 

lath'-work,  s.  [Eng.  lath  (1),  s.,  and  work.} 
A  covering  or  lining  of  laths  to  receive  plaster. 

lath   ^r,  a.     [Eng.  lath  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]     Like  a 
lath  ;  thin  as  a  lath  ;  made  of  a  lath 
"  The  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  Amain 

And  eft  his  lathy  falchion  brandished." 

tfat :  Abute  of  Travelling. 

lath  y  riis,  *.  [Lat.  lathyros;  Or.  Aadvpot 
(lathuros)  —  a  kind  of  pulse  ;  a  vetchling.] 

Bot. :  Everlasting  Pea,  Bitter  Vetch,  or 
Vetchling.  A  genus  of  Papilionaceous  plants, 
It  resembles  Vicia,  but  has  fewer  leaflets, 
broader  petals,  an  obliquely  truncate  staminal 
tube,  and  a  style  longitudinally  flattened  and 
bearded  on  the  inner  face.  A  hundred  species 
of  the  geuus  are  known.  The  genus  is 
divided  into  the  subgenera  Aphaca,  Ni.ssolia, 
Lathyrus  proper,  and  Orobus.  Lathyrus  pro,- 
tensis,  the  Meadow  Vetchling,  a  climbing  plant, 
two  to  three  feet  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  is 
frequent.  The  roots  of  Lathyrus  tuberosus  are 
eatable.  The  seeds  of  L.  Aphaca  can  be  eaten 
when  green,  but  when  ripe  produce  headache 
and  are  narcotic.  Christison  says  that  flour 
in  which  those  of  L.  Cicera  have  been  ground 
is  poisonous.  L.  sativiis  is  used  as  green 
fodder  for  cattle  in  the  North  of  India.  It  is 
said  to  produce  paralysis  in  pigs.  L.  Aphaca 
and  L.  imphalensis  (Watt),  are  also  used  in 
India  as  fodder,  plants.  Nearly  sixty  species 
of  the  genus  are  widely  cultivated  for  their 
handsome  flowers— yellow,  red,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  blue.  The  larger  kinds  are  well  adapted 
for  arbours  and  shrubberies,  but  require 
branches  for  their  support. 

la  -tl-a-lite  (tl  as  shi),  ».    [lat.  Latium,  the 
ancient  name  for  the  Campagna,  Rome  ;  suiT. 
•ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HACYNITE  (q^.). 

La'-tl  an  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  Lat.  Latium,  one 
of  the  "districts  of  Ancient  Italy.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Latium. 

"  The  Tusculan  Mainilius 
Prince  of  the  Latian  name." 

Maciiuluy  :  Soratiut,  ill. 

•  la-tlb'-U  lize,  v.i.    [Lat.  latibulum  =  a  hid- 
ing-place ;  lateo  =  to  lie  hid  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ize.] 
To  retreat  and  conceal  one's  self ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to 
retire  and  lie  dormant  during  the  winter. 

*  la-tib'-u  lum,  s.    [Lat.]     A  hiding-place  ; 
a  den,  a  b"um>w,  a  cavity. 

lat-I-cif -er-OUS,  o.  [Lat.  latex  (genit.  laticis) 
=  sap,  juice  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ovs.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  latex  or  elabo- 
rated sap. 

laticiferous  cells,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Long-branched,  simple  cells  occurring 
in  the  Euphorbiaceae,  Asclepiadaceae,  &c. 

laticiferous  tissue,  s.,  laticiferous 
ducts,  laticiferous  canals,  laticifer 
ens-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  tubular  and  often  ramified  canals 


containing  the  latex,  or  milky  juice  of  many 
plants.  Attention  was  directed  to  them  by 
C.  H.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  in  1836,  and  by 
Dippel  and  Hanstein  in  1863.  Some  brunch, 
but  do  not  unite  with  the  neighbouring  tubes  ; 
others  form  a  network. 

*  la'-ti-clave,  ».    [Lat.  laticlavum,  from  latus 

=  wide,  broad  ;  and  clavus  =  a  stripe.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  broad  stripe  of  purple  worn 
by  Roman  Senators  on  the  front  of  their  tunics, 
as  a  mark  of  their  rank. 

*  la  -  tl  -  cds  -  tate,  o.     [Lat   latus  =  wide, 
broad,  and  costatus  =  having  a  rib  ;  costa  =  a 
rib.]    Having  broad  or  wide  ribs. 

la  tl  den  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  latus  =  wide,  broad, 
and  dentatus  =  toothed  ;  dens  =  a  tooth.] 
Having  wide  or  broad  teeth. 

la-tl-fo'-U-ate,  la-ti-fo'-ll-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
latifolius,  from  tutus  =  wide,  broad,  and  folium 
=  a  leaf.]  Having  wide  or  broad  leaves ; 
broad-leaved. 

*  lat-I-fun'-dl-an,    a.     [Lat.*  lotus  =  wide, 
and  fiindo  —  to  pour.]    Widespread. 

"The  interest  of  a  very  luti/uwtian  faction,"— 
Jforth :  Ezainm,  p.  414. 

*lat'-I-mer,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Latiner 
(q.v.).]  An  interpreter. 

Lat  In,  *  Lat-ine,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  Latin,  from 
Lat.  Latinus  =  pertaining  to  Latium ;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port.  Latino.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latium  or  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  Roman ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  or  about  the 
language  of  the  Latins  or  Romans  .  as,  a  Latin 
grammar. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or   characteristic   of  the 
Latin  races  (q.v.). 

"  But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield  however  broad. ' 

Byron :  Don  Juan,  lit 

4.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Latin  Church  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium  ;   a 
Roman. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

3.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Latin  races. 

4.  The  members,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
of  the  Latin  Church. 

5.  A  school-exercise,  consisting  in  the  ren- 
dering of  translation  of  English  into  Latin. 

Latin  Church, «. 

Church  Hist. :  The  Church  of  the  West,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Oriental  Church. 

"  Its  authors  affected  to  speak  of  errors  in  the  Latin 
Church."—  faughan:  Vatican  Council,  p.  80. 

Latin  cross,  s.  A  cross  the  transverse 
beam  of  which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the 
vertical  one. 

Latin-league,  s. 

Hist. :  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
of  Latin  nations  advocated  by  Senor  Castelar, 
and  proposed  by  him  in  the  Spanish  Assembly, 
January  15,  1884,  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  check  the  increasing 
influence  of  Germany. 

"One  of  Senor  Castelar's  tirades  on  the  Latin- 
Itagut"— Saturday  Review,  March  18,  1882,  p.  323. 

Latin  races,  s.  pi. 

Ethnol.  :  A  loose  expression  denoting  those 
peoples  whose  language  is  of  Latin  origin  ; 
specif.,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

"  He  continued  his  eulogy  of  the  Latin  meet,  which 
were  first  in  the  world  at  nearly  all  points."— Timet, 
Jan.  16,  1884,  p.  S. 

Latin-rite,  *. 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the 
Latin,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Latin  Union,  ».  An  alliance  formed 
in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  uniform  system  of  gold  and 
til  ver  coinage.  The  parties  thereto  at  the  outset 
were  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium  ; 
but  Greece  joined  the  alliance  subsequently. 
[MONETARY-CONVENTION.] 

*  Lat  -In,  *  lat-ine,  v.t.    [LATIN,  a.] 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 


2.  To  mix  or  interlard  with  Latin  words  or 
phrases. 

"Such  followes  will  so  Ltitine  their  tongues,  that  the 
simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talte."—  Wilton: 
Art*  of  lUutoricke.  bk.  iii, 

Lat' -In  Ism,  s.  [Fr.  latinisme ;  Low  Lat. 
latinismus.  ]  A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
language.  (Addison :  Spectator,  No.  285.) 

t  Lat  -In-Ist.  *.  [Eng.  Latin  ;  -ist.]  One 
learned  or  versed  in  the  Latin  language. 


*  Lat-In  1st  -Ic,  a.     [Eng.  Latinist ;  -tc.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Latin  language  ;  in  a 
Latin  style. 

*  la-tln'-i-tas-ter,  *.     [Formed  from  Latin 
on  the  analogy  of  poetaster,  &c.]    One  who  has 
a  smattering  of  Latin. 

la-tln'-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  latinite,  from  Lat.  latini- 
tatem,  accus.  of  Intinitas,  from  Lutinus  = 
Latin;  Ital.  latinitd ;  Sp.  latinidad.]  The 
Latin  tongue  ;  the  use  or  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language ;  specif.,  purity  of  Latin  style  or 
idiom.  (Eustace:  Italy,  i.  Prel.  Dis.) 

Lat-In-l-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  Latiniz(e) ;  -ation. ) 
The  act  of  latinizing  or  rendering  into  Latin. 

Lat'-ln-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Latin ;  suff.  -tz«.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  render  or  translate  into  Latin. 

2.  To  give  a  Latin  appearance  or  character 
to  ;  to  give  Latin  terminations  or  forms  to. 

"  He  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
phrases  that  are  lutin'aed,  scholastick.  and  hard  too* 
understood  '—  \VatU. 

3.  To  render  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

"The  assertion  that  Rome  seeks  to  Latinize  their 
Church,  and  destroy  its  autonomy. " — Vauyhun:  Year 
of  Preparation,  p.  78. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  Latin  words, 
idioms,  or  phrases  ;   to  use  words  borrowed 
from  Latin. 

* lat-In-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  latin;  -less.]  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  Latin. 


*  Lat-In-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  Latin;  -ly.]     With 
purity  of  Latin  style  ;  in  a  pure  Latin  style. 

"Nor  one  amongst  an  hundred  that  can  [express 
himself  iu  Latin]  LatMy."—Heylin  :  Voyage  of  Franc*, 
p.  296. 

*  la'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  latio,  from  latus,  pa.  par. 
of  fero  =  to  bear.]     The  act  of  bearing,  carry- 
ing, or  transporting  from  one  place  to  another ; 
carriage,  transportation,  translation. 

"  The  notions,  lationt,  and  the  signs." 

Ilerrifk  :  Hetperidtt,  p.  48. 

*  la  -  tl-ros  -trous,  a.     [Lat.  latui  =  wide, 
broad,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.]   Having  a  wide 
or  broad  beak. 

"In  quadruped*,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
beads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance  ;  iu  tatirot- 
trout  and  flat-billed  birds,  they  are  more  laterally 
seated.  '—Browne :  Vulgar  Brrourt,  bk.  ».,  ch.  L 

la'-tl-sept,  a.  [Lat.  latus  =  wide,  broad,  and 
septus,  pa.  par.  of  sepio  =  to  surround  with  a 
hedge.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  dissepiment  or 
septum  in  the  silicule  of  a  cruciferous  plant 
when  in  transverse  sections  it  is  seen  to  oc- 
cupy the  longer  diameter.  (Thome  :  Text  Book 
of  Hot.  (ed.  Bennett,  1879,  p.  413.) 

la-tl-sep'-tae,  s.  pi.    [LAT  is  KIT.] 

Bot. :  Cruciferous  plants,  having  the  fruits 
latisept  (q.v.). 

lat'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lat(e) ;  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  late. 

"The  passion  for  literature  came  la/ith  in  his  caM.' 
— B.  Motion,  iu  Mitcmillan'l  Mag.,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  73. 

la  tl  ster  nal,  a.  [Lat.  latus  =  broad,  wide ; 
sternum  =  the  sternum  (q.v.),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-a/.]  Having  a  broad,  flat  sternum,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

"  The  anatomical  characters  of  man's  body  hav« 
much  more  resemblance  to  those  common  to  th« 
lalisternal  group  than  to  those  presented  by  any  othel 
section  of  the  order  Primates. "—St.  Qtorg*  ilitart: 
Man  i  Apet.  p.  173. 

latisternal  apes,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  name  for  the  Anthropoid  or  An. 
thropomorphous  Apes. 

"  They  agree  with  man  in  the  possession  of  a  broad, 
flat  chest  (whence  their  name  of  Latisttrnal  Apett.  ii> 


having  i 


nd  iq 


the  fact  that  the  liver,  except  in  the  gorilla,  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure."— JficholtoH :  Zoology  (1880),  p.  779. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    - tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  y.hfin.    -cious,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  dfL 
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latitanoy— latter 


•la-ti  tan-9y,  s.    [Eng.  latitan(t);  -cy.l   The 
act  or  state  of  lying  hid  ;  the  act  of  lurking. 

"I«  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  maliguity  by  their 
secession  or  latitancy."—Broume  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk. 
ill.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  la'-ti-tant,  a.    [Lat.  latifa'is,  pr.  par.  of  latito 

—  to  lie"  hid  ;  freq.  from  lateo  =  to  be  hid.] 
Lying  hid  ;  concealed,  latent,  lurking. 

"  Snakes,  lizards,  snails,  and  divers  other  insects  lati- 
tant  many  months  in  the  year."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errauri.  hk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  la'-ti-tat,  s.    [Lat.,  —  he  is  in  concealment ; 
3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  latito  =  to  lie  hid.] 

Law:  An  obsolete  writ  calling  upon  a  per- 
son to  appear  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
answer  as  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
hiding. 

"  The  bill  was  always  founded  on  a  plaint  of  trespass 
quart  clausiim/reait,  and  was  a  kind  of  capias,  which 
accusation  indeed  it  was,  that  gave  the  court,  of  King's 
Bench  jurisdiction  iu  civil  causes,  which  must  have 
been  served  on  the  defendant,  if  found  by  the  sheriff  ; 
but,  if  he  returned  'non  eat  inventus."  then  there 
issued  out  a  writ  of  latitat.  to  the  sheriff  of  another 
county,  as  Berks;  which  recited  the  bill  of  Middlesex 
and  testified  that  the  defendant,  '  latiiat  el  discvrrit,' 
lurked  and  wandered  about  in  Berks ;  and  therefore 
commanded  the  sheriff  to  take  him.  and  have  his  body 
ill  court  on  the  clay  of  the  return  ;  but  in  the  King  s 
Bench,  as  in  the  Common  Pleas,  it  ultimately  became 
the  practice  to  sue  out  a  latitat  upon  a  supposed,  and 
not  an  actual,  bill  of  Middlesex.'  —Blackstone  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,ch.  10. 

*  la-tl-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  latitatio,  from  latito 
=  to  lie  hid.]    The  act  or  state  of  lying  hid. 

lat   i  tilde,  s.      [Fr.,    from    Lat.    latitvdo  = 
breadth,  from  lotus  —  wide,  broad ;  Sp.  latitud; 
Ital.  latitudine;  Port,  latitude.] 
L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Breadth,  width  ;  extent  or  distance  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

*  (2)  Room,  space  :  as,  There  is  little  lati- 
tude for  motion. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Extent,  wideness. 

(2)  Wideness,  comprehensiveness  ;  looseness 
of  application  ;  want  or  absence  of  strictness. 

(3)  Wideness,  comprehensiveness,  extent. 

"  Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  great  learn  i  ng, 
and  latitude  of  knowledge,  sirnamed  Magnus."  — 
Browne. 

(4)  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard  or 
rule  ;  laxity  ;  freedom  from  rule,  restraint,  or 
Hmits. 

• '  I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  lati- 
tude than  any  other."— Dryden :  Second  Mac,  (Pret) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  angular  distance  of  a  star 
from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  great  circle 
drawn  through  the  star  and  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic.      This   method    of   measurement  is 
now  not  much  used,  that  by  right  ascension 
and  declination  having  largely  taken  its  place. 

U  Latitude  is  the  most  potent,  though  not 
the  only  cause  in  determining  the  climate  of 
the  several  countries. 

2.  Geog. :  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  its  angular  distance  from 
the  equator,  measured  on  the  meridian  of  the 
place.     Latitude  is  north  or  south,  according 
as  the  place  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
Circles  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  that  of  the 
equator,  are  called  circles  of  latitude,  or  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  because  the  latitude  of  every 
point  of  each  circle  is  the  same.    The  latitude 
of  a  place  is  always  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place,  and  conversely.  A  degree  of  latitude  is 
sixty  nautical  or  about  sixty-nine  and  half 
English  miles. 

3.  Surv.  :  The  distance  between  two  east 
and  west  lines  drawn  through  two  extremities 
of  a  course.    If  the  course  is  run  towards  the 
north,  the  latitude  is  called  northing,  if  to- 
wards the  south,  it  is  called  southing. 

If  (1)  Difference  of  latitude  of  two  points : 
Naut. :  The  arc  of  any  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  through  the 
points,  expressed  in  degrees.  When  the  two 
latitudes  are  of  the  same  name,  the  algebraic 
difference  is  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  dif- 
ference of  the  latitudes  ;  when  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent names,  the  algebraic  difference  is  the 
arithmetical  sum,  the  southern  latitude  being 
regarded  as  negative. 

(2)  Middle latitude:  In  navigation,  the  mean 
of  two  latitudes  found  by  taking  half  of  their 
algebraic  sum. 


(3)  Middle  latitude  sailing : 

Naut. :  A  combination  of  plane  and  parallel 
sailing,  so  named  from  the  use  of  the  middle 
latitude. 

(4)  Parallels  of  latitude :  Small  circles  paral- 
lel to  the  equator. 

l&t-I-tud'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  latitude  (genit. 
latitudinis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  latitude ;  in  the  direction  of  lati- 
tude. 

lat-I-tud-in-ar'-I-an,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.  latitud- 
inaire,  from  Lat.  latitudo  (genit.  latitudinis)  = 
width,  breadth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wide  in  range  or  scope ;  not 
confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  free. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Pertaining  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  persons 
or  teaching  described  under  B. 

"  The  party  contained  ...  a  Puritan  element  and 
a  Latitudinarian  element"  —  Uacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

B.  As  sub&antive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who,  wearied  by  the  fierce 
religious  disputes  of  the  time,  aimed  at  a 
broad  or  comprehensive  system  which  might 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  at  least 
diminish  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies. 
They  were  attached  to  Episcopacy,  but  were 
prepared  to  welcome  as  brethren  those  who 
believed  iu  other  forms  of  church  government. 
The  right  settlement  of  the  question  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianisin  was  not  essential 
to  salvation :  it,  therefore,  need  not  cause 
alienation  of  feeling  among  those  who  were 
agreed  as  to  essentials.  The  chief  latitudina- 
rians  were  John  Hales,  William  Chillingworth, 
Henry  More,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Theophilus 
Gale,  John  Whichcote,  and  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son.  They  were  opposed  both  by  the  Puritans 
and  by  the  High  Church  party.  The  first  of 
them  that  appeared  were  denounced  as  Soci- 
nians,  Deists,  Atheists,  &c.  But  on  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  they  were  advanced  to 
high  dignity.  They  were  the  precursors  of 
the  modern  Broad  Church  party. 

lat-I-tud-In-ar'-I-an-Ifm,  «.  [Eng.  Zott- 
tudinarian;  -ism.]  Freedom  or  liberality  of 
opinion,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion ;  absence  of  bigotry  ;  laxity  or  indiffer- 
ence in  respect  to  religious  doctrines. 

"  Roving  into  the  dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  lati- 
tudinarianism."—Dr.  Parr  :  Tracts  by  a  Warburto- 
nian. 

*  lat-I-tud'-In-oiis,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
latitudinosus,  from  latitudo  (genit.  latitudinis) 
—  breadth,  width.]    Having  latitude,  breadth, 
or  large  extent. 

*  lat  on,  *  lat  oun,  s.   [Sp.  laton.]  The  same 
as  LATTEN  (q.v.). 

"  He  hadde  a  croa  of  latoun  ful  of  stones." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  70L 

*  la'-trant,  a.    [Lat.  latrans,  pr.  par.  of  latro 
=  to  bark.]    Barking. 

"Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace, 
The  minds  and  geuius  of  the  latrunt  race." 

Tickell  :  On  Hunting. 

*  la'-trate,  v.i.      [Lat.  latratum,  sup.  of  latro 

=  to  bark.]    To  bark,  as  a  dog. 

*  la  tra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  latratio,  from  latro  = 
to  bark.]    The  act  of  barking ;  a  bark. 

*  la  trout' -1C  -al,  a.    [Gr.  AarpeOu)  (latreuo)  — 
to  serve.]    Ministering  ;  acting  as  a  servant ; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  latria  (q.v.). 

"That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  in 
that  sense  wherein  the  f.-ithers  spake,  none  of  us  ever 
doubted  ;  but  that  is  then,  either  latreutical,  as  Bcl- 
larmin  distinguishes  it  not  ill,  or  eucharisticaL"— Bp. 
Ball :  Ho  Peace  with  Some,  §  4. 

la'-trf-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aarpeta  (latreia).'] 
Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  technical  term 
for  that  supreme  worship  which  can  lawfully 
be  offered  to  God  alone.  In  this  sense  the 
word  was  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  at 
the  second  Council  of  Nice  (Seventh  General, 
A.D.  787),  St.  Augustine  (cunt.  Faust.,  xx.  21) 
adopted  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  expressed 
exactly  what  no  single  Latin  word  would  ex- 
press ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence that  it  passed  into  general  use. 

la-trine',  s.  [Lat.  latrina,  lavatrina  =  a 
"bath,  from  lavo  =  to  wash.]  A  privy,  a  water- 
closet.  (Used  principally  in  the  army,  and  in 
the  hospitals  and  prisons.) 


la-trob'-Ite,  s.    [Named  by  Brooke  after  the 
"Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  pale  rose-red  variety  of  Anorthite, 
from  the  Isle  of  Amitok,  coast  of  Labrador, 
resembling  Amphodelite  (see  these  words). 
It  has  three  cleavages  with,  according  to  Mil- 
ler, the  mutual  inclinations,  101°  45',  93°  30', 
and  109°. 

*  la-troc-in-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  latrocinium  = 
thieving,  a  theft;  latro  =  a  thief.]    The  act  of 
robbing  or  thieving  ;  theft. 

*  lat-ro-9ln'-I-iim,  s.    [Lat.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  prerogative  or  right  of  judging  and 
executing  thieves. 

2.  Theft,  larceny.    [LARCENY.] 

II.  Church  Hist.:  A  term  applied  by  Pope 
Leo  the  Great  to  the  heretical  Council  of 
Ephesus,  A.D.  449,  convoked  by  the  Empress 
Eudocia,  at  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  who  wished  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  Chalcedon  (Fourth  General,  A.D. 
451),  which  condemned  Eutyches,  and  af- 
firmed two  natures — a  divine  and  human 
nature— in  Jesus  Christ.  Dioscorus  employed 
violence  towards  the  Papal  legates,  and  is  ac- 
cused of  falsifying  the  Acts,  which  were  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Theodosius,  but  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Syria,  and 
the  West  rejected  them. 

"  The  council  which  for  its  evil  repute  has  earned 
the  name  of  Latrocinium  or  Robber-synod."— Addis  & 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  137. 

*  la-troy-In-y,  s.   [Lat.  latrocinium.]   Theft, 
larceny  (q.v.), 

la-trd-dec'-tUS,  s.  [Gr.  Xarpov  (latron)  = 
pay,  hire,  and  &TKTOS  (dektos)  =  received. 
(Agassiz.)] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spiders,  family  Theridiiiiw. 
Latrodectus  malmignattus,  the  Malmignatte,  is  a 
black  spider,  with  about  thirteen  blood-red 
spots  on  the  abdomen.  Though  but  half  an 
inch  long,  it  ip  said  to  have  a  bite  sometimes 
attended  by  fatal  results  to  man.  Its  ordi- 
nary food  is  grasshoppers,  small  locusts,  &c. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa. 

la  trim'-cu-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  robber,  a  free- 
booter.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidse. 
Latrunculus  albus  is  the  White  Goby,  a  small 
transparent  fish,  occurring  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

lat' -ten,  *  lat  on,  *  lat  oun,  *  lat  tin,  ». 

&  a.  [O.  Fr.  laton  (Fr.  laiton),  from  latte  =  a 
lath,  because  the  metal  was  hammered  into 
thin  sheets  or  plates.  Cf.  Ital.  latta  —  tin  ; 
Sp.  laton  =  latten  brass  ;  latas  =  laths  ;  hoja 
de  lota  =  tin-plate  ;  Port,  lota  =  tin-plate  ; 
latas  —  laths.]  • 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

*  1.  A  kind  of  mixed  metal ;  a  finer  kind  of 
brass,  of  which  the  incised  plates  for  sepul- 
chral monuments  [BRASSES],  crosses,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  candlesticks,  &c.,  used 
in  parochial  churches  were  made. 

"  Hia  helme  of  latoun  bright." 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  13,806. 

2.  Thin  metal ;  metal  in  sheets. 

3.  Tin-plate. 

U  Black-latten  is  brass  in  milled  sheets, 
used  by  braziers  and  for  drawing  into  wire. 
Shaven  latten  is  a  thinner  article.  Roll  latten 
is  polished  on  both  sides,  ready  for  use.  Lat- 
ten-wire  is  wire  made  from  latten-plate.  It 
was  thus  made  before  the  invention  of  wire- 
drawing. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  latten. 

"  I  challenge  combat  of  this  latten  bilbo." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wiaet  of  Windior,  L  L 

latten  brass,  s.  The  same  as  BLACK- 
LATTEN  (q.v.). 

lat'-ter,  a.     [Another  form  of  later  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  after  something 
else  ;  more  late  ;  more  recent ;  later  ;  opposed 
to  former. 


2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

3.  Modern,  present ;  lately  done  or  past. 

"Hath  not  navigation  discovered  iu  these  latttr 
ages  whole  nations  in  the  bay  of  Soldinia? '— Locke, 

*  4.  Last,  latest,  final. 

"At  the  latter  A&y."—Shaketp.  :  Henry  Y.,  iv.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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latter-born,  s.    Last-born,  youngest. 

"  My  wife,  more  cartful  for  the  latter-born. 
Had  fasteu'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Emm,  i.  L 

Latter-day  Saints,  s.  pi. 

*1.  The  Fiftli  Monarchy  Men  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  [FIFTH  MONARCHY.] 

2.  [MORMON.] 

U  Anti-Polygamy  Latter-day  Saints:  [MOR- 
MON]. 

latter-kin,  >. 

Plumb. :  A  pointed  piece  of  hard  wood, 
used  for  clearing  out  the  grooves  of  the 
canies  in  fret-work  glazing. 

*  latter  mint,  s.    A  late  kind  of  mint. 

"Savoy,  latter-mint,  aud  columbines." 

Keiitt :  Eiidymion,  iv. 

lit'-ter-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  latter;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  late  ;  in  time  not  long  past ;  lately. 

2.  At  last ;  ultimately. 

3.  Toward  or  on  the  last  part  of  life. 

"  Latterly  Hilton  was  short  and  thick."— Ktchnrdton 

lat'-ter-math,  s.  HBO&  tatter,  and  moM(q.v.>] 

A  later  or  second  mowing  or  crop  ;  aftermath. 

*  lat   tern,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

lat  tice,  *  lat  tis,  *  lat  is,  *  lat  ys,  s. 
[Fr.  lattis  =  lath-work,  from  latte  =  a  lath  ; 
Qer.  latte.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Any  wooden  structure  composed  of  laths 
or  thin  pieces  of  wood  crossing  and  forming 
open  chequered  or  reticulated  work. 

"Of  old  time  our  countrie  houses  in  steed  of  gl.isse 
did  vse  much  lattise.  and  tlmt  mrule  either  of  wicker 
or  Bue  ribs  of  oke  in  clieckerwise."— Bolintlied  : 
Dftc.  of  Eng..  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  window  formed  of  latlis  or  strips  of 
metal  crossing  eai-h  other  diagonally  like  net- 
work.    Such  windows  were  once  common  in 
England.     The  panes  are  diamond-shaped,  set 
with  an  acute  an- 
gle upward. 

"Through  thedim  7<rt- 

r  ice  oer  the  floor  of 

•tone." 
Byron :  Lara,  1.  IL 

3.  A  blind  for  a 
window  similarly 
constructed. 

H  Her. :  A  bor- 
dure  formed  of 
perpendicular 
and  horizontal 
bars,  either  inter- 
laced or  not. 

lattice-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  supported  by 
a  girder  whose  web  consists  of  diagonal  cross- 
ing pieces. 

lattice-girder,  s.  A  girder  consisting 
of  two  horizontal  bars  united  by  diagonal 
crossing-bars. 

lattice  leaf,  lattice-plant,  lattice- 
leaf  plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ouvirandafenestralis&ndO.  Berneriana, 
endogenous  plants  belonging  to  the  Juncagin- 
acea;.  Their  leaves  consist  almost  wholly  of  a 
perforated  lace-like  net-work.  They  are  from 
Madagascar. 

lattice-truss,  s.  A  truss  having  hori- 
zontal chords  and  inclined  intersecting  braces. 

lattice-window,  s.  The  same  as  LAT- 
TICE, s.,  2. 

lattice-work,  s.  The  same  as  LATTICE, 
*.,  1. 

"  The»e  supplied 

Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine."  Cowper:  Tatk,  i  42. 

*  lat'-tice,  v.t.    [LATTICE,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  construct  in  fashion  of  a  lattice. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice  or  lattice-work. 
"At  times,  from  out  her  latticed  halls. 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea." 
Byron :  Competed  during  a  Thunderttorm, 

3.  To  intertwine. 

"Shed 

Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs." 
Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxvii. 

*  If  To  lattice-up :  To  hide  from  the  light  of 
day  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  eclipse. 

"Therein  it  seemeth  he  hath  latticed-up  Caesar."— 
Horth  :  Plutarch,  p.  en. 

lat'-tijed,  o.    [LATTICE,  *.] 
latticed-cell,  s. 

Bot. :  A  cell,  the  partition  walls  of  which 


are  thickened  in  some  like  manner,  but  not 
actually  perforate.    (Thome.) 

latticed-heath,  «. 

Entoin.  '  Stenia  clathrata,  a  whitish  ochry 
geometer  moth,  of  the  family  Fidouidse. 

latticed  siliceous-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Rhizopodous  shells  of  the  family 
Radiolaria. 

la'-tus  rec'-tum,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  right  side.] 
Conic  Sections :    [PARAMETER]. 

lauch,  r.i.    [LAUGH,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

lauch,  s.  [LAW.]  Law,  custom,  usage.  (Scotch.) 

"  Aweel,  aweel.  Maggie.  Ilka  land  has  its  am  lauch." 
—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  laud,  *  laude,  s.    [O.  Sp.  laude;  Ftal.  laude, 
loile ;    Lat.  laudem,  accus.  of  laus  =  praise.] 
[LAUD,  v.] 

1.  Praise,  honour  paid,  honourable    men- 
tion, glory. 

"So  do  well  and  tln.ii  shalt  haue  laude  of  the  same 
(that  Is  to  say.  of  the  ruler)."—  TyndtOl :  Worket,  p.  111. 

2.  Praise,  thankful  adoration. 

"  Laud  be  to  heaven." 

Xhaket/j.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Ill  s. 

3.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists of  praise. 

4.  A  song  of  praise,  a  hymn. 

"She  chanted  snatches  of  old  laudt." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  (Quarto.) 

5.  PL :  [MATINS]. 

*  laud,  *  laude,  v.t.    [Lat.  laudo  ='to  praise, 
from  IHUS  (genit  laudis)  —  praise  ;  Ital.  laud- 
are;  O.  Sp.  laudar ;  Fr.  louer;  Port,  louvar.] 
To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  commend. 

"  If  tliim  laudest  and  joyest  any  wight."— Chaucer: 
Tettnment  of  Lone,  bk.  i. 

laud-a-bil'-i'-ty',  s.  [Lat.  laurlabilitas,  from 
laudabillt  =  laudable  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  laudable  or  praiseworthy ;  laud- 
alileness. 

laud  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  laudabilis,  from  laudo 
=  to  praise,  to  laud  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  laudabile ; 
Sp.  laudable  ;  Fr.  louable.] 

1.  Deserving  of  praise  or  commendation ; 
praiseworthy,  commendable. 

"  It  was  laud'ible  in  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  a 
prisoner  to  contribute  of  tlieir  substance  in  order  to 
make  up  a  purse  for  Jeffreys."— Maca*lay  :  Hilt.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

*  2.  Healthful,  wholesome,  salubrious. 

laud  a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  laudable ;  -ness.] 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  laudable  or 
praiseworthy  ;  praiseworthiiiess. 

laud  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  laudab(le\;  -ly.]  In 
a  laudable  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  deserve 
praise  or  commendation. 

"Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  sounding  or  significant"— flryden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

lau  -da-mine,  s.    [LAUDANINE.] 

lau  da-nine,  s.  [Eng.,&c.  laudan(um)  ;  -int.] 
Chem. :  C;joH;>5NO3.  Laudamine,  Landa- 
nine.  An  alkaloid,  homologous  with  mor- 
phine and  codeine,  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
extract  of  opium.  It  melts  at  165°,  and  solidi- 
fies in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  It  is 
soluble  in  benzol,  chloroform,  and  boiling 
alcohol ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  in- 
soluble in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  rose-red  colour,  in  nitric 
acid  with  an  orange-red  colour,  aiul  in  ferric 
chloride  with  a  bright  green  colour.  Lauda- 
nine  is  tasteless,  but  its  salts  are  very  bitter. 
From  their  solutions,  potash  and  ammonia 

Srecipitate  the  base  in  white,  amorphous 
ocks,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
Landanine  sulphate  crystallizes  in  groups  of 
needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  hydro- 
chloride  forms  delicate  colourless  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

lau  -  dan'  -  4  -  sine,  s.  [Eng.  laudan(um) ; 
second  element  doubtful,  and  suff.  -int. 
(Chem.)'] 

Chem.  :  CjjH^NO^  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Hesse,  in  1871,  in  the  aqueous  extract  of 
opium.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

lau   da  num,  s.    [LADANUM.] 

Chem. :  The  popular  name  for  Tincture  of 
Opium  (q.v.). 


U  Dutchman's  laudanum: 

But. :  Passijlora  rubra.  A  Jamaica  plant. 
The  tincture  of  its  flowers  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  opium". 

lau  da -tion,  s.  [Lat.  laudatio,  from  lau- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  lamto  =  to  praise ;  Ital. 
laudazione.]  The  act  of  praising;  praise, 
commendation. 

"The  immense  and  confident  laudation  bestowed 
upon  his  writings."— Matthea  Arnold:  Latt  Ettayt, 
p.  65. 

*  laud  a-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  laudativus,  from 
laudatus,  pa.  par.  of  laudo  =  to  praise;  Fr. 
laudatif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  laudativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Praising,  laudatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  panegyric,  a  eulogy. 

"I  have  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative  at 
learning."— Bacon:  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  L 

*  lau-da  -tor,  s.    [Lat.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  praises  or  extols ; 
a  panegyrist,  a  eulogizer. 

2.  Law :  An  arbitrator. 

laud'-a-tor-y',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  laudatoriut,  from 
laudatus,  pa.  par.  of  landn  =  to  praise  ;  O.  Fr. 
laudatoire;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Uiudatorio.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  or  expressive  of 
praise  ;  extolling. 

"  My  discourse  shall  not  be  altogether  laudatory."— 
Bishop  Hall :  Sermon,  March  24,  161& 

*  B.  As  sub^t. :  That  which  contains  or  ex- 
presses praise  ;  a  panegyric. 

"A  laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  In  the  very  tint 
word."— Milton :  Apol.  for  Smec'ymnuut. 

laud  -er,  s.  [Bug.  laud,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
lauds  or  extols. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f ),  *  lagh  -  en,  *  lauh  -  en, 

*  lauh  -  wen,  *  lehgh  -  en,  *  lihgh  -  en, 

*  lah  -  hen,    *  lah  -  en,    *  laughwe, 

*  laugh  -  en,    *  leigh  -  hen,    *  lauch, 

*  laughe,  *  lighe  (pa.  t.  *  lough,  *  lovghe, 

*  louhe,    *  louie,    *  leiyhed,    *  logh,    *  lauhwed, 

*  laghed,   laughed),   v.i.   &  t.     [A.S.   tdehhan, 
hlihhan,  hiihan,  hlyhhun  (pa.  t.  hloh);  cogn. 
with   Dut.   lagchen;   Icel.  hl^ja  (pa.  t.  Mo); 
Dan.  lee  ;  Sw.  le ;  Ger.  lachen  ;  Goth,  hlahjan 
(pa.  t.  hloh),  and  allied  to  Gr.  KAucrau  (klosso) 
=  to  chuckle  as  a  hen  ;  K,W>£u»  (klozo)—  to  cry 
as  a  jackdaw  ;  Kpia^ia  (krozo)  =  to  caw,  4c.  ; 
Lat.  crocito,  glocio;  Eng.  crake,  creak,  clack, 
click,  cluck,  &c.    (Skeat,  &c.)J 

A.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  express  merriment,  pleasure,  or  grati- 
fication by  a  brightening  or  change  of  the 
countenance,    accompanied    generally    by    a 
chuckling  noise,  characteristic  of  mirth  in  the 
human  species  ;  to  express  pleasure  or  mirth 
visibly  and  audibly. 

"  For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  aud  sometime!  cry. 

And  suddeu  waxed  wroth,  aud  all  she  knew  not 

why."  Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  76. 

2.  To  be  pleased  and  amused. 

"  All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed  and  wept." 
—Macaulay  :  Hia.  Sng.,  ch.  vi. 

IL  Fig. :  To  appear  gay,  bright,  cheerful, 
or  brilliant. 

"  With  splendour  flame  the  skies  and  laugh  the  field* 
around."  Pope  :  Bomer;  Iliad  xix.  S8». 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  express  by  laughing  ;  to  utter  with  a 
laugh. 

"  From  his  deep  chest  taught  out  a  loud  applause." 
Shakap. ;  Troilut  i  Creuida,  i.  3. 

2.  To  deride,  to  mock,  to  ridicule.    (Fol- 
lowed by  away,  down,  or  out :  as,  To  laugh  a 
scheme  down;  to  laugh  a  person  out  of  a 
fancy,  &c.) 

"  [He]  laught  the  sense  of  misery  far  away.' 

Cotetxr:  Table  Talk,  2S». 

If  (1)  To  laugh  at:  To  mock,  to  deride,  to 
ridicule,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

"  Two.  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength. 
Dragged  Calilnirn  in  cumbrous  length." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Trtermain,  i.  1J. 

(2)  To  laugh  to  scorn :  To  deride ;  to  treat 
with  the  utmost  contempt. 

"  Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  to  tcorn."— A/acaulay :  EM. 
£ng.,  ch,  xiil 

(3)  To  laugh  in  one's  sheve :  To  laugh  pri  vately 
or  secretly  while  maintaining  a  serious   or 
demure  countenance. 

"  The  gods  laugh  in  their  rieer  i 
To  watch  man 's  doubt  and  fear." 
Matthew  Arnold :  Empedoclet  on  JNnt,  L  f. 

(4)  To  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  or  corner  of 
the  mouth,  To  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  one'l 
mouth  or  face :  To  be  made  to  feel  regret,  vexa- 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;    tion,    sion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tious,  -eious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  d6L 
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tion,  or  disappointment,  especially  after   a 
display  of  exultation  or  satisfaction. 

"  Bjr-»nd-by  thou  wilt  Inunh  on  tht  wrong  tide  of  thy 
face.—Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace,  cb.  iii. 

*  (5)  Laugh  and  lay  down,  :  An  old  game  of 
cards,  in  which  the  winner  laid  down  his  cards 
upon  the  table,  and  laughed,  or  was  supposed 
to  do  so,  at  his  luck. 

IT  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his  face  ;  but  we 
ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the  course 
of  conversation  :  we  laugh  at  the  individual  ; 
we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintain  A  by  one 
or  many. 

laugh  (ugh  as  f),  t.  [LAUGH,  v.]  An  expres- 
sion of  mirth  or  satisfaction  peculiar  to  man  ; 
an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merri- 
ment. 

"  The  loud  laugh  that  ipoke  the  vacant  mind." 
Goldsmith  :  /Jeserted  t'illage. 

*  laugh-worthy,  a.     Deserving  of  being 
laughed  at  ;  laughable,  ridiculous 

laugh  -a-ble  (ugh  as  f),  a.  [Eng  laugh; 
•able.]  Calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  ;  deserving 
of  being  laughed  at  ;  comical,  ridiculous. 

"  They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  (mile, 
Though  Ne«tor  swear  the  Jest  be  laughable. 

Hlfikei/i.  •  Merchant  of  I'tnice,  1.  1 

laugh'-  a  -ble-  ness  (ugh  as  f),  s.  [Eng. 
laughable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  laughable. 

laugh  a  bly  (Ugh  as  f  ),  adv.  [Eng.  laugh- 
ab(le);  '-ly.]  In  a  laughable,  comical,  or  ridi- 
culous manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite 
laughter;  ridiculously 

laugh  -er  (ugh  as  f  ),  s.    [Eng.  laugh  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  laughs 

"  A  time  came  when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave 
In  their  turn."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  Kng.,  cli.  iii. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
(Columba  livia).    Tegetmeier  thus  quotes  from 
Moore's  Columbarium  — 


"This  pigeon  li  about  the  tize  of  a  middling  rnnt, 
anil,  at  I  am  informed,  hai  a  very  bright  pearl  eye, 
almost  white  ;  »»  for  it.  feather,  it  is  red  mottled  . 
and  some  tell  me  they  have  >een  blues.  They  are  said 
to  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  near  Jerusalem." 

The  popular  name  is  derived  from  ita  note  —  a 
prolonged  gurgling  coo. 

laugh'-  Ing   (ugh  as  f),  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  t. 

[LAUGH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Indulging  in  a  laugh  ;  expres- 
sive of  mirth  or  merriment. 

"  She  whispers  him  with  laughing  eyes, 
'  Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Roses  !  '  " 

Moore    Light  of  tht  Harem. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  expression  of  mirth  or 
merriment  by  a  laugh  ;  a  laugh. 

"Laughing  without  offence  must  be  at  absurdities 
and  infirmities  abstracted  from  persons  "—Hoboes  . 
Human  Nature,  ch.  ix 

laughing  crow,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Cinclosoma  erythrocephalut,  one  of 
the  Merulida. 

laughing-gas,  s. 

Chem.  :  Nitrous  oxide  It  is  so  named  be- 
cause when  inhaled  it  produces  violent  exhila- 
ration. 

laughing-goose,  «. 

Ornith.:  Anser  albijroni  It  is  an  American 
migratory  bird  living  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  summer  going  north  as  far  as  73°  N. 
latitude,  and  in  winter  removing  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States. 

laughing-hyaena,  *. 

Zool.  :  Hycena  striata,  the  Striped  Hysenn, 
the  voice  of  which  resembles  an  unearthly 
laugh.  [HYAENA.] 

laughing-Jackass,  t.    [JACKASS.] 

laughing-stock,  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  an  object  of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  for 
laughter  or  jokes. 

"  The  club,  from  being  a  bugbear,  became  a  laughing- 
Uock."—ilacaulay  :  Hilt.  JCng.,  ch.  zvl. 

laughing-thrush,  «. 

Ornith.  :  Trochaloptera  phceniceum. 

laugh  -Ing  Ijr  (ugh  as  f),  adv.  [Eng.  laugh- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  laughing)  manner  ;  with 
laughter  ;  merrily. 

"For,  said  he  laughingly,  his  chaplalne  gave  him 
eooncaile."—  Foxe  :  Book  ofllartyn,  p.  1.385 

laugh'-  ter  (ugh  as  f),  *.     [A.8.  hleahtor; 

Icel.  hldtr;  Dan.  latter;  Ger.  lachtcr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  expression  of  mirth, 


merriment,  or  satisfaction  by  laughing ;  mer- 
riment, mirth. 

"  The  parapets  and  towen  were  built  after  a  fashion 
which  might  well  move  disciples  of  Vaubaii  \Mlmigltter.' 
— Jlacaultiy:  Hut.  fng.,  ch.  xiL 
2.  Physiol.  :  The  sound  of  laughter  is  pro- 
duced by  a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  quick, 
short,  interrupted,  and  spasmodiccontractions 
of  the  chest,  and  especially  of  the  diaphragm. 
From  this  cause  the  head  nods  to  and  fro  with 
occasional  quivering  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
mouth  opens  more  or  less  widely  with  the 
corners  drawn  far  backwards,  through  the 
action  of  the  oris  orbicularis  and  other  m  uscles, 
as  well  as  a  little  upwards,  and  the  upper  lip 
somewhat  raised.  The  upper  and  lower  orbic- 
ular muscles  of  the  eye  are  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  contracted,  for,  as  in  weeping, 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  them 
and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip. 

h  laugh  ter-less  (ugh  as  t),  a.  [Eng.  laugh- 
ter ;  -less.}  Without  laughter  ;  not  laughing. 

laugh -y (ugh  as  f),  a.    [Eng.  laugh;  -y.] 
Disposed  or  inclined  to  laugh. 

lauk,  inter/.  [A  corrupt,  of  or  euphemism  for 
lord.]  An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  surprise. 

lau  mon  ite,  *.    [LAUMONTITE.] 

lau  mont  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Gillet  Lau- 
inont,  who  first  observed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  included  in 
the  unisrlicates  of  Dana.  Found  in  distinct 
crystals,  also  radiating  or  divergent.  Hard- 
ness, 3'5  to  4;  sp.  gr.  2'25  to  2-36 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  transparent,  translucent,  becoming 
opaque  and  friable  on  exposure,  through  loss 
of  water.  Compos,  a  liydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime.  Occurs  in  cavities  in  igne- 
ous and  metamorj-liic  rocks,  also  in  veins 
traversing  clay-slate. 

lau  nse  a,  lau  ne  a,  *.  [Named  after 
Mordant  *de  Lau  nay.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe  Lactucese 
(q.v.).  Launcea  pinnatifida  is  common  on 
the  sandy  coasts  of  India.  The  juice  is  used 
in  that  country  as  a  soporific  for  children, 
and,  mixed  with  oil  prepared  from  Pongamia 
glabra,  as  an  external  application  in  rheu- 
matism. 

launge  (u  silent)  (1),  t.    [LANCE.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  for  any  of  the  Sand  Eels, 
especially  for  Ammodytes  lancta,  the  Sand 
Launce,  called,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the 
Higgle,  and  for  A.  lanceolatus,  the  Greater 
Sand  EeL 

* launce  (u  silent)  (2),  *.     [Lat.   lanx  (gonit. 

lands)  =  a    plate,    a   scale    of    a    balance.] 
A  balance. 

"  Need  teacbeth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare 
That  fortune  all  In  equal  launce  iloth  s»  ay." 

Spenser  •  f.  «.,  HI.  vii.  4. 

'launge  (u  silent)  (3),  s.    [LANCE.] 

*  launce '-gay  (u  silent),  s.    [LANCEQAT.] 

launch  (u  silent),  *  lanch,  *  launce, 
*  law  cyn,  *  lawn  chyn,  v  .t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
lancer  =  to  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  from  lance 
=  a  lance  (q.v.).  Launch  and  lance  are  thus 
doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  dart,  to  let  fly  .  as, 
a  lance  or  dart. 

"  Ha  ipoke,  and  launched  his  javelin  at  the  foe." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxii.  349. 

*  2.  To  pierce  or  cut,  as  with  a  lance ;  to 
lance. 

"  Whose  side*  with  cruel  steel 

Through  launched,  forth  her  bleeding  life  doth  raine." 
Speruer:  f.Q.II.  i.  88. 

3.  To  let  glide  or  slide  into  the  water ;  to 
cause  to  move  into  the  water;  to  push  into 
the  water. 


txott    Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  12. 

*  4.  To  pierce 

"  Her  gentle  hart. 

Which  being  whylome  launcht  with  lovely  dart." 
Spenser  •  f  «.,  IV.  vt  40. 

5.  To  hurl ;  to  fulminate. 

t  6.  To  put  out  or  place  in  another  sphere 
or  field  of  life,  duty,  <tc.  :  as,  To  launch  one 
on  the  world. 

B.  Intransitive: 

t  1.  To  dart ;  to  dash  forward.  (Scott :  The 
Chase,  xi.) 


2.  To  put  a  ship  or  boat  out  into  the  sea; 
to  put  to  sea. 

"  Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  into  the  main." 

/'•)/"•  •'  H umer ;  Odyuey  xiii.  H. 

3.  To  enter  into  or  upon  a  new  sphere  or 
field  of  life,  duty,  Ac. 

"  He  then  launched  further  into  busineil."— Ptn- 
nant :  Toun  in  Scotland,  p.  133. 

4.  To  expatiate  in  language  ;  to  enter  into  a 
full  or  diffuse  discussion  upon  a  treatment  of 
any  subject. 

launch  (u  silent),  *  launce,  s.   [LAUNCH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  spring,  a  leap 

"  He  shall  be  free  from  life,  ere  lo»g,  >?itr  r.  launct.' 
~Whrts(<ine  ~  Promos  &  Cassandra,  ii  -*. 

2.  The  act  of  launching  a  boat  or  vessel 

*  3.  A  cut,  a  lancing. 

"  I  will  not  sticke  to  give  yon  a  launch  or  two."— 
llaitland .  On  Reformation,  p.  Id. 
IT.  Technically  : 

1.  Shipbuilding :  A  term  comprehending  the 
apparatus  for  launching  a  ship 

2.  Naut. :  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship  of  war     It  is  only  used  for  service  which 
cannot  be  performed   by  the  smaller  boats, 
being  hoisted  on  board  and  kept  on  deck  just 
abaft  the  foremast,  where  it  serves  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  lumber  and  stores.     In  large  men-of- 
war  the  launch  is  sometimes  decked  over,  and, 
is  capable  of   mounting  several   light  guns. 
The  corresponding  boat  of  merchant  vessels 
is  called  the  long-boat.     The  launch  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  having  a  beam  from 
•29  to  '25  of  its  length.     It  has  ten  or  twelve 
oars,  and  is  carvel-built.    [STEAM-LAUNCH.] 

launch'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LAUNCH,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 

a  boat  or  vessel  to  move  into  the  water ;  the 

act  of  pulling  to  sea 

launching  -  planks,  launching  - 
ways,  s.  pi.  [BILGE-WATS.] 

*  laund  (u  silent),  *  lawnd,  ».    [LAWN.]    A 
lawn,  a  plain  or  open  space  between  woods ; 
a  park. 

"  For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deei  will  come." 
Shakesp. :  8  Henry  VI ,  ii'   1. 

*  laun'-der  (M  silent),  *  lav  an  der.  *  lav- 

OU-der,  s.  [Fr.  lavandier,  lavandiere,  from 
Low  Lat.  lavanderia,  from  lavandus,  pa.  par.  of 
Lat.  lavo  =  to  wash,  to  lave  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  washes ;  a  washer- 
woman, a  laundress 

"  It  will  not  only  make  him  an  Amazon  but  • 
launder  "—Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bit.  i. 

2.  Mining:   A  wood  water-gutter  or  pipe. 
A  trough  for  conveying  water  to  a  stamp-mill 
or  other  hydraulic  apparatus  for  comminuting 
or  sorting  ore.    Also  a  trough  or  box  to  receive 
the  slimes  from  the  stamps. 

*  laun'-der  (u  silent),  *  Ian  der,  v.t.  [LAUN- 

DER, s.] 

1.  To  wash,  to  wet. 

2.  To  wash  and  dress,  as  clothes. 

"  II  'twere  pruned  and  starched  and  landered." 
Butler :  Hudioras,  pt.  ii  .  0. 1. 

*  laun'-der-er  (u  silent),  *.    [Eng.  launder; 

-er.]  A  man  who  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  laundress. 

"Of  ladies,  ehamberers,  and  launderert.  there  wer» 
aboue  three  hundred  at  the  lea»t."  —  Hulinslied  : 
Richard  II.  (an.  1399). 

laun'  dress  (w  silent),  *  laund-er-esso,  ». 

[Eng.  launder ;  -ess.]  A  woman  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  wash  and  dress  clothes  •  •.  washer- 
woman. 

"He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confectioners,  and 
laundresses."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Enq.,  ch.  xvit 

*laun'-dress  (u  silent),  v  i    [LAUNDRESS,  *.| 
To  follow  the  occupation  of  a  laundress. 

laun'-dry    (u  silent),   *  lav-en-drye,  «. 

[Bug.  launder,  v. ;  -p.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  washing. 

"  Chalky  water  i»  too  frettin?,  as  appeareth  in  laun- 
dry of  cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.  —Bacon. 

2.  A  room  or  place  where  clothes  are  washed 
and  dressed,  or  an  establishment  where  this 
work  is  carried  on. 

*  3.  A  laundress. 

U  Laundry  blue:  (I)  Indigo-blue  (q.T.) ,  (2) 
soluble  Prussian-blue.  [See  PRUSSIAN-BLUB  and 

FlRROOYANIDE  OF  IRON  ] 

laun'-dry,  v.t.    To  launder.    (D.8.) 


fite.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  w-e;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


laura— laurio 
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laundry  maid,  s.  A  female  servant 
engaged  in  a  laundry. 

lau'-ra,  i.  [Gr.  Auupa  (kiura)  =  a  lane,  an 
alley,  .  .  .  a  monastery.) 

Church  Hist. :  An  aggregation  of  separate 
cells  tenanted  by  monks,  "  under  the  not  very 
strongly  defined  control  of  a  superior."  (Diet. 
Christ.  Antiq.)  Usually  but  one  monk  oc- 
cupied a  cell,  but  in  the  laura  of  Pachomius 
one  cell  was  assigned  to  three  monks.  For 
five  days  in  the  week  the  monks  were  occupied 
in  basket-making  in  their  cells  ;  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  they  took  meals  in  the  refectory, 
and  worshipped  in  the  common  church. 
The  discipline  of  the  laura  was  an  interme- 
diate stage  between  the  eremitical  life  of  St. 
Anthony  and  the  monasticism  founded  by 
SS.  Basil  and  Benedict.  It  nourished  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  the  desert 
country  near  the  Jordan.  SS.  Euthymiusand 
Sabbas  and  the  abbot  Gerasimus  were  its  chief 
types  and  promoters.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  foretold  the  conversion  of  the  laura  into 
the  monastery  proper.  This  change  took  place 
soon  after  his  death.  (Addis  <&  Arnold.) 

lau-ra'-ce-so,  lau-rfn'-e-te,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
]aur(us)  (q.v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere,  -inea.] 
Bot. :  Laurels ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogeus,  alliance  Daphnales.  It  consists  of 
trees  often  of  large  size,  with  exstipulate  alter- 
nate or  occasionally  opposite  leaves,  entire  or 
very  rarely  lobed  ;  inflorescence  paniculate  or 
umbellate ;  calyx  four  to  six-cleft ;  petals 
none ;  stamens  definite,  opposite,  the  three 
inner  segments  of  the  calyx  sterile  or  deficient, 
the  three  outer  ones  rarely  abortive ;  anthers 
dehiscing  by  recurved  valves ;  style  one ; 
stigma  two  or  three-lobed  ;  ovary  superior, 
formed  of  three  valvate  carpellary  leaves,  but 
by  abortion  one-celled  ;  ovules  one  or  two, 
pendulous ;  fruit  baccate  or  drupaceous. 
Found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
one  straggling  into  Europe,  and  Africa  having 
but  few.  Genera  forty-six,  known  species  450. 
Bindley.) 

lau'-rates,  *.  pi.    [Bng.,  &c.  laur(us);  -ates.] 
Chem. :  Salts  of  lauric-acid  (q.v.). 

lau   re  ate,   *  lau'-re  at,  a.  &  $.      [Lat. 

laureatiis  =  crowned  with  laurel  ;  laurea  = 
laurel;  Fr.  laureat ;  Ital.  laureate;  Sp.  & 
Port,  laureado.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel ; 
encircled  with  laurel. 

"  The  crown 

Which  Petnrch'i  laureate  brow  supremely  wore." 
Byron :  ChUde  Harold.  Iv.  67. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One   who  is  crowned   with 
laurel ;  specif.,  a  poet-laureate  (q.v.). 

•  lau  re  ate,  v.t.    [LAUREATE,  a.] 

1.  To  crown  with  laurel. 

*  2.  To  confer  an  honour  upon  in  the  uni- 
versities together  with  the  presentation  of  a 
wreath  of  laurel. 

"  About  the  year  U70.  cue  John  Watson,  a  student 
In  grammar,  obtained  a  concession  to  be  graduated 
•MfcmrwtMi  in  that  science."—  Warton :  lliit.  uf 
Poetry,  ii.  129. 

3.  To  confer  the  office  or  dignity  of  poet- 
laureate  on. 

Iau'-re-ate-Ship,  «.  [Eng.  laureate;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  laureate  ;  specif.,  the  office  of 
a  poet-laureate. 

•  lau-re-a'-tlon,  *.     [LAUREATE,  v.]     The 
act  of  crowning  with  laurel ;  specif.,  the  con- 
fering  of  a  degree  upon  in  the  universities,  to- 
gether with  a  wreatli  of  laurel.     [  POET-LAURE- 
ATE.] 

"  These  scholastic  laureatioru  however  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  apiwllatiou  in  quontiou."—  Wartan  : 
Bill.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  1-29. 

lain-  el  (aur  as  or),  *  laur-eil,  *  lam- 
er, *  lor-er,  s.  &  a.      [A  corrupt,  of  Mid. 
Eng.  laurer,  from  Fr.  laurier,  from  Lat.  *  lau- 
rarius,  from  laurus  =  laurel ;  Sp.  laurel,  lauro  ; 
Ital.  laitro,  alloro ;    Port,  loureiro,  louro.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

'*  Mill  herte  and  all  my  llinmes  ben  as  gren*, 
As  laurer  thurgh  the  yere  is  (or  to  sene." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  *.**». 

2.  Figuratively : 

(I)  A  crown  of  laurel :  hence,  fame,  distinc- 
tion, honour,  renown. 


Dryden :  flower  *  Leaf,  ML 


(2)  A  gold  coin,  struck  by  James  I.  in  1619, 


LAUREL   Of  JAMES   I. 


and  so  called   from   the   king's  head  being 
crowned  with  laurel 
IL  Kotany : 

1.  The  genus  Laurus  (q.v.),  and  specially  the 
Bay,  jMiirus  nobilis,  the  Lanrus  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks.   Linnaeus  called 
it  nobilis  because  it  was  anciently  reserved  for 
priests,  heroes,  and  sacrifices.     In  its  native 
region — the  south  of    Europe — it    is  thirty, 
forty,  or  even  sixty  feet  high,  but  sends  forth 
so  many  suckers  and  low  shoots  as  to  have  a 
shrubby    appearance.     The    colour    is    deep 
green,   inclining   to  olive ;    the  ripe    berries 
dusk,  purple,  or  black.     There  are  glands  on 
the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  excrete  nectar. 
The  berries,  the  leaves,  and  the  oil   have  a 
fragrant  smell,  an  aromatic  astringent  taste, 
and  narcoticand carminative  properties.  Water 
distilled  from  them  contains  prussic  acid. 

2.  Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  called  the  Common 
or  Broad-leaved  Laurel.     It  has  oblong,  lance- 
olate, remotely  serrated  pale-green  evergreen 
leaves;  flowers  in  racemes.    A  native  of  Trebi- 
zond,  but  now  abundant  in  Britain.  Its  leaves, 
bark,  and  fruit  are  virulent  poisons. 

3.  The   United  States  have  two  species  of 
cherry  laurel,  Pi-iiiiu>t:arolintana  of  the  Sou  them 
States  and  P.  ilicijt.lia  of  California.     They  are 
both  small   and   handsome  evergreens.     The 
plants    generally   known    as   laurels    in    the 
United   States,  however,  belong  to  the  genus 
Kalmia,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
red,  white, or  pink  flowers,  generally  in  corymbs. 
The  Bowers  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  the 
corolla  being  in  the  «hape  of  a  wide  and  shallow 
bell.     There  are  two  well-known  species,  the 
Common  Laurel  of  the  lowland  woods, and  the 
Mountain  Laurel,  which  occupies  large  tracts 
in  the  Alleghaiiies      It  grows  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  the  wood  being  very  hard.     The  leaves 
are  poisonous  to  many  animals,  and  the  plaut 
baa  narcotic  and  dangerous  properties, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  made 
of  laurel :  as,  a  laurel  wreath,  a  laurel  crown. 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  laurel  •  crowned, 
laurel-leaf. 

laurel-bay, «. 

Sot.  :  Laurus  nobilis.    [LAUREL.] 

"And  round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bouni 
The  crown  that  Iirukk-aa  had  wound. 
Of  the  green  laurel-bay." 

Scott.  Brida.lofTritrmain.ULt>. 

laurel-bound,  a.     Crowned  with  laurel. 
"  Their  living  temples  likewise  laurel-bound." 

Up.  a  all :  Satirtt,  bit.  L,  tat.  L 

laurel-cherry.  «. 

Bot. :  Cerasus  Laurocerasus. 

laurel-water,  ».  Water  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Common  or  Cherry  Laurel, 
Pntw-H*  laurocerasus.  It  contains  the  poison- 
ous principle  of  prussic  acid. 

lau-ri'-li-a,  *.  [Latinized  from  the  English 
word  laurel  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Atherospermaceae.  Lau- 
relia  sempervirens  is  the  Peruvian  Nutmeg.  It 
is  used  as  a  spice  in  Chili  and  Peru.  L.  Nova 
Zealandue  is  150  feet  high.  It  yields  a  yel- 
lowish timber,  used  in  New  Zealand  for  boat- 
building, 

lau  rel'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  laurel;  «fc.]    Derived 

from  or  contained  in  laurel. 

laurelic-acld,  i. 

Cliem.  :  An  acid  obtained,  according  to 
GrosourJi,  from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

laur'-elled  (aur  as  or),  a.  [Eng.  laurel ; 
-ed.]  Crowned  or  decked  with  laurel,  or  a 
laurel  wreath. 

"  And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph 
Which,  with  their  laurellnl  tram 
Hove  (lowly  up  the  shouting  streets.* 

Macaulay  :  Prophecy  of  C'apt/i,  xxL 

lau-ren'-cl-a,  «.    [From  a  proper  name  Law- 
rence.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Laurenciacea 


(q.v.).  It  contains  yellowish-green,  purple,  or 
pink-coloured  pinnated  seaweeds.  Several  are 
British.  Laurencia  pinnatifida  is  called,  from 
its  pungency,  Pepper  dulse.  L.  obtusa  is  sold 
as  Corsican  Moss.  The  two  occur  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

lau-ren-ci-a  -ce-89,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  km- 
renci{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Florideous  Algals,  for- 
merly placed  under  the  order  Ceramiacese, 
and  nub-order  Lomentarieae.  It  consists  of 
rose-red  or  purple  seaweeds,  generally  with 
the  frond  cylindrical  or  compressed,  rarely 
flat ;  linear  branching  frond ;  fructification  con- 
ceptacles  external,  ovate,  with  a  terminal  pore, 
with  pear-shaped  spores ;  tetraspores  im- 
mersed in  the  branches,  racemate,  and  finally 
antheridia.  Four  genera  have  British  repre- 
sentatives. 

lau'-rene,  ».    [Eng.  lauriel);  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  CijHig,  lanrol.  A  liquid  produced 
by  distilling  camphor  with  fused  zinc-chloride 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  188°.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0'887  at  10°,  and  it  boils  when  pure 
at  187°.  Bromine  gradually  converts  it  into 
tribromolaurene,  CnHjsBrs,  which  crystal- 
lizes from  boiling  alcohol  in  long  needles, 
melting  at  125°.  When  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  laurene  is  con- 
verted into  a  nitro-compound,  which  melts 
at  84°. 

Lau-ren'-tl-an  (t  as  sh),  a.  [From  the 
St.  Lawrence  "river  in  North  America.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Laurentian  group,  ». 

Geol.  :  A  vast  series  of  rocks,  30,000  feet  1m 
thickness,  and  covering  an  area  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  lower,  and  consequently  older, 
than  the  Cambrian.  In  consists  of  an  im- 
mense series  of  crystalline  rocks,  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  quartzite,  and  limestone.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Laurentian.  The  Upper, 
more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  strati- 
fied crystalline  rocks,  in  which  no  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found.  It  mainly  con- 
sists of  felspars,  containing  from  about  one  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  soda  and  potash.  Some- 
times they  alone  form  mountain  masses,  at 
others  they  are  associated  with  augite  and 
hypersthene.  They  are  often  granitoid  in 
structure.  The  Lower  Laurentian,  about 
20,000  feet  in  thickness,  is  unconformable 
with  the  Upper.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  red- 
dish gneiss,  with  orthoclase  felspar ;  inter- 
stratified  with  thin  hornblendic  and  mica- 
ceous schists,  with  beds  of  usually  crystalline 
origin,  and  others  of  plumbago.  The  lime- 
Stone  may  possibly  be  of  animal,  and  the 
plumbago  of  vegetable  origin,  but  the  only 
known  fossil  is  the  Eozoon  canadense.  [Eo- 
ZOON.]  The  Laurentian  volcanic  rocks  of 
Ottawa,  Argenteuil,  &c.,  in  Canada,  consist 
of  fine-grained  dark  greenstone  or  dolerite. 
They  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  a  hundred  yard* 
in  thickness.  They  send  forth  branches,  and 
are  cut  through  by  intrusive  syenite.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  and  Dr.  Geikie  were  of 
opinion  that  the  fundamental  gneiss  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  islands  was  of  Lau- 
rentian age,  and  they  constructed  a  geological 
map  of  Scotland  on  this  hypothesis. 

lan'-re'-ole,  >.  [Lat  laureola,  from  laumst 
laurel.]  Spurge-laureL 

*  laur-er,  s.    [LAUREL.] 
lau'-res-tine,  s.    [LAURUSTINB.] 

laur'-fc,  a.  [Eng.,  &a  laur(us);  -ic.]  (See  toe 
compounds.) 

lauric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci2HMO2  =  ci^°  }  O.      Lauro- 

stearic  acid,  pichuric  acid.  A  monobasic  acid 
obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  pichurim-beans, 
the  fruit  of  Laurus  rtobilis,  butter,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  &c.  It  may  also  be  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  heating  cetylic-alcohol  with  potash- 
lime  to  a  temi>erature  of  275°  to  280*  It  crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  spear-like  silky  needles, 
which  melt  at43'6°  toa  colourless  oil,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-883  at  20°,  and  it  boils  at  225 '6* 
under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  but  is  partially 
decomposed  on  distillation  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure. Laurie  acid  combines  with  bases  to 
form  salts,  having  the  general  formula, 
Barium  laurate, 


fcfflfl,  btfy ;  pout,  JolH;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  -  ab.au.     tion.    si  on  =  shun;  tlou,  gion  =»  shun,    -tlous,  -clous,  -slous  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
snow-white  flakes.  The  lead-salt,  CijHjsPbOj, 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  with  a  beautiful 
nacreous  lustre.  The  silver-salt,  C^H^AgOa, 
crystallizes  in  slender  microscopic  needles. 
By  distilling  the  calcium-salt,  lauric  acid  is 
resolved  into  laurostearone  and  calcium-car- 
bonate. 

lauric  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  CijHjgCHO.  Prepared  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  calcic 
formate  and  calcic  laurate.  It  forms  a  bril- 
liant, white,  odourless,  crystalline  mass,  melt- 
ing at  44-5°. 

lauric  ether,  s. 

Chem. :  Ciar^Oa'CsHj.  Laurate  of  ethyl ; 
Is  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
Into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lauric  acid.  It 
is  a  colourless  oil,  possessing  a  fruity  odour, 
and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'86  at  20°.  It  boils 
at  269°,  with  partial  decomposition. 

*  lau-rif '-er-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  laurus  =  laurel, 
and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.  ]    Bearing  or 
producing  laurel. 

lau'-rln,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  laur(us) ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  €22113003.  Bayberry  camphor,  a 
crystalline  substance  discovered  by  Bonastre 
in  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay-tree.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis-,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  [BAYBEBBV,  1.] 

lau'-rm  61,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  laurin;  -ol.] 
Chem. :  C10Hj6O.    [CAMPHOR.] 

lau'-  rite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;   named   by 
Wohler.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
small  octahedrons  mixed  with  platinum  in 
the  platinum  and  gold  washings  in  Borneo. 
Cleavage  octahedral,  distinct ;  hardness  above 
7;  sp.  gr.  6'99;  lustre  metallic,  bright;  colour, 
iron-black  ;  powder,  dark-gray  ;  brittle.  De- 
crepitates before  the  blow-pipe,  is  infusible, 
and  gives  off  sulphurous  and  then  osmic  acid 
fumes.  Compos.  :  a  sulphide  of  osmium  and 
ruthenium.  Lately  found  under  similar  con- 
ditions in  Oregon. 

*  lau'-rize,   v.t.     [Eng.  laur(el);   -ize.]     To 
orown  with  laureL 

"  Oar  humble  notes,  though  little  noted  now, 
Laura' d  hereafter." 

Sylvester:  Potthumoia  Sonnett,  iii. 

lau'-rol,  s.    [LAURENE.] 


lau'  rone,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  lauriin),  and  (acef)one.] 
Chem.  :  C^H^O  =  C^H^O'CuBas,  lauro- 


a,  wc     me 
Laurone  is  the  acetone  of  lauric  acid. 


l&U-ro-ste-Sr'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.   Zauro(n«),  and 

(stear)ic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

laurostearic-acid,  s.    [LAURIC-ACID.] 

lau  ro  ate   ar  in,  *.     [Eng.   lauro(ne),  and 
(stear)in.] 

Chem.  :  Csst^Og,  laurate  of  glyceryl.  A 
fatty  body  found  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet 
bay-tree,  Laurus  nobilis,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
in  gichurim-beans.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  It 
melts  at  44°,  and  by  dry  distillation  yields 
acrolein. 

lau-rd-flte'-ar-one,  s.    [Eng.  Zauro(n«),  and 
stair-one.)    [L'AURONE.] 

lau-rox-yl'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  Za«ro(9,  and  xylic.} 
(See  the  compound.) 

lauroxylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsHjoOj  =  C6H3  {  gHjgi.  Au  acid 
isomeric  with  xylic  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  laurene.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
.water,  but  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Its 
barium  salt,  (CuHgC^XjBa  +  4H2O.  crystallizes 
in  concentrically-grouped  needles,  very  soluble 
in  water.  The  silver  salt,  C9H9O2Ag,  is  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling 
water. 

laur'-US,  s.     [Lat  =  the  bay-tree  (Laurus  no- 
bilis) (see  def.).] 


Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lau- 
raceae.  The  stamens  are  twelve,  all  fertile. 
The  female  flower  has  the  succulent  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx. 
The  leaf  has  a  single  midrib.  Laurus  nobiiis 
is  the  Bay  Laurel,  the  Noble  Laurel.  [LAUREL.] 
Various  other  species,  formerly  placed  under 
Laurus,  have  now  been  removed  to  the  genera 
Cinnamomum,  Camphora,  Sassafras,  4c.  (q.v.). 

laur  us  ti  nus,  laur  -es  tine  (laur  as 
lor),  s.  [Lat.  laurus  =  the  laurel,  and  tinus 
=  the  laurdstinus.] 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Tinus,  a  shrub  with  pinkish 
white  flowers,  and  dark-blue  berries,  oblong 
permanent  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  flowering  in 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
woods  of  it  occurring  in  Corsica.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  England. 

laut'-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Frenzel  after  the 
place  where  found  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  small  brilliant, 
short  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the 
orthorombic  system  of  crystallization ;  also 
massive,  compact,  columnar,  radiated,  and 
granular.  Hardness,  3  to  3*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4'96  ; 
lustre  metallic  ;  colour  iron-black.  Formula 
reduced  from  three  analyses,  Cu,  As,  S,  in 
which  part  of  the  Cu  is  replaced  by  Ag. 
Found  at  Lauta,  Marienberg,  Saxony. 

*  lau-ti'-tious,  a.    [Lat.  lautitla  =  splendour, 
magnificence.]    Costly. 

"  Meet  and  tire  on  such  latiti'ioat  meat." 

Uerrtck:  Hesperides. 

*lau'-tu,  s.  [Peruv.  llautu.]  A  band  of  cotton, 
twisted  and  worn  on  the  liead  of  the  luca  of 
Peru,  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 

la'-va,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing 
the  streets  ;  from  Ital.  lavare;  Lat.  lavo  —  to 
wash  ;  Sp.  lava ;  Fr.  lave.  (Mahn.)] 

Petrol.  &  Geol.  :  A  term  used  vaguely  of  all 
molten  matter  existing  within  or  Howin<:  in 
streams  from  volcanic  vents,  but  more  specifi- 
cally confined  to  the  latter,  the  former  being 
called  trap.  The  lower  part  of  it,  which  has 
consolidated  slowly  and  under  pressure,  tends 
to  be  of  stony  consistency,  whilst  the  upper 
is  scoriaceous.  If,  however,  the  lava  flow  came 
first  and  became  scoriaceous,  it  remains  so, 
even  if  stony  material  be  piled  above  it.  The 
more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic, 
and  contain  crystals.  So  do  the  scoriaceous 
kinds,  the  crystals  having  been  derived  from 
older  rocks  and  remained  infusible  when  the 
original  matrix  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
bedded was  melted.  Lavas  vary  greatly  in 
composition.  Some  are  trachytic,  as  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  many  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne  ;  others  andesitic,  as 
in  the  volcanos  of  Chili.  Some  of  the  most 
modern  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite, 
and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and 
Labrador  felspar.  (Lyell :  Student's  Elem.  of 
Geology,  pp.  491,  492.)  Rutley  says  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  for  the  most  part  plagioclase 
basalts  rich  in  olivine  ;  those  of  Vesuvius  are 
leucite  sanidine  lavas.  [LEUCITE,  SANIDINE.] 

lava-flow,  s.  A  sheet  of  lava  which  has 
flowed  forth  from  some  more  or  less  adjacent 
volcanic  vent.  If  it  is  subsequently  covered  by 
sedimentary  strata,  alteration  by  igneous 
action  is  seen  only  on  the  stratum  below, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  intrusive  sheets,  the 
rocks  both  above  and  below  the  sheet  are 
altered. 

lava-like,  «.    Resembling  lava  in  any  of 

its  characteristics. 

*  lavacre,  s.    [Lat.  lavacrum,,  from  lavo  =  to 
wash.]    A  font,  a  washing. 

"To  the  end  that  we  shoulde  not  thynke  to  bee 
sufficient,  that  all  our  synnes  haue  been  forgeuen  vs 
through  the  lauacre  of  baptisme."—  Udal :  Luke  iv. 

*la-vange',  s.  [Fr.]  A  great  faH  of  snow 
from  mountains  ;  an  avalanche. 

"  AH  falls 

The  loosed  lavange  from  its  aerial  station. 
Down,  down  it  rolled.' 

W iffen  :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  c.  Ti.,  «t  88. 

la^  a  ret,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus,  or  Thymallus  Lavaret,  a 
fish  of  the  salmon  family,  found  in  European 
lakes,  though  not  in  Britain. 

la-va-ter'-a,  *.  .  [Named  after  the  two  Lava- 
tors",  celebrated  physicians  and  naturalists  of 
Zurich.] 

Bot. :  Tree  Mallow,  a  genus  of  Malvaceae, 
tribe  Malvese.  It  consists  of  tall,  hairy  herbs 


or  shrubs  with  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  axillary 
flowers,  with  a  five-cleft  calyx,  and  a  trifid 
involucel,  a  long  staminal  column,  and  many- 
celled  ovary,  each  cell  with  one  ovule.  Eighteen 
species  are  known.  Lavatera  arborea,  the  Tree 
Mallow,  has  large  purple  glossy  flowers,  three 
to  six  feet  high,  and  grows  on  rocks  by  the 
seaside. 

la-vat'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lava ;  t  connective  ;  Eng. 
"adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
lava  ;  lavic. 

*  la-va'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  lavatio,  from  lavo  =  to 
wash.]     The  act  of  washing. 

"  Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  looae  lewd  varlets  sung  be- 
fore  the  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  lunation."-1 
HakewiU :  Apoloyie,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  {  7. 

lav'-a-tor-y,  *  lav-a-tor-ye,  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
lavatorium  =  a  lavatory,  neut.  sing,  of  mva- 
torius  =  pertaining  to  washing  or  a  washer; 
lavo  =  to  wash  ;  Fr.  lavatoire  ;  Ital.  lavatojo; 
8p.  lavatorio.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  room  or  place  for  washing. 

*  2.  The  act  of  washing  ;  lavation. 

"He  made  dukes  aud  earls  to  serve  him  of  wine, 
with  a  say  Uken,  and  to  hold  the  bason  at  the  lava- 
tory."—Baker  :  Henry  Vlll.  (an.  1518). 

*  3.  A  vessel  for  washing  in  ;  a  basin,  a 
laver. 

"And  in  the  foure  corners  were  nndersetters  under 
the  lavatorye."—3  Kingi  vii.  (1651.) 

*  4.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

"  Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists,  and 
Jugulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  off  the 
venom."— Harvey  :  On  Cunturnption. 

II.  Mining  :  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained 
by  washing. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Washing  ;  cleansing  by  wash- 
ing. 

*  lav'-a-ture,  s.     [Lat.  lavaturus,  fut.  par.  of 
lavu  =  t<> "wash.]    A  wash,  a  lotion. 

lave,  lalve,  s.  [A.S.  laf  =  &  remainder,  a 
residue.]  The  rest ;  what  is  left ;  the  residue, 
the  remainder. 

"  Trouts,  grilses,  and  salmon,  and  a"  the  Ian  o't"— 
Scott  l  Rob  Kay,  ch.  vi 

t  lave  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  laver,  from  Lat.  lavo 
—  to  wash.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

"  And  laveth  hem  in  the  laveudrie." 

J'iert  Ploughman,  p.  281. 

2.  To  flow  up  against,  to  wash  against,  aa 
the  sea. 

"  Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  &  24. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wash  one's  self,  to  bathe. 

"  Dissolute  111:111, 
Lave  in  it.  drink  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  am."       Hood:  Bridge  of  Sight. 

2.  To  wash,  as  the  sea  on  the  beach  or  on 
rocks. 

"There,  through  the  summer  day, 
Cool  streams  are  laving. 

fxi>tt :  .ilarmion.  iii.  10. 

*lave  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
connected  with  lade.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lade  or  bale  out,  as  water ;  to  throw 
out  water. 

"  A  fourth,  with  labour,  lavet 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  wares." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Melamorphotei  T. 

2.  To  pour. 

3.  To  draw,  to  derive. 

"[Orpheus]  songe  in  wepeinge,  all  that  ever  he  had 
received  and  Inred  out  of  the  noble  welles  of  his  mo- 
ther Caliope  the  goddesse."— Chaucer  :  Boeciut,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intruiu. :  To  flow. 

*  lave  (3),  v .i.      [Etym.   doubtful  ;    probably 
connected   with  lap  (q.v.).]      To  hang  down 
loosely  ;  to  flap. 

"  His  ears  hang  laving  like  a  new  lugg'd  swine." 

BI>.  Hall :  Satirei.  bk.  iv..  sat.  I. 

*  lave-eared,  a.      Having  ears  hanging 
'  loosely  down. 

*  la-veer',  *la-ver,  v.i.  &  t.    [Out.  laveren.] 

A.  Intrans.  :    To  tack ;   to    change   one's 
course  or  direction. 

"  But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 
Must  be  at  once  resolved,  mid  skilful  too." 

Dryden  :  Attrea  Redux,  «». 

B.  Trans. :  To  turn  in  a  different  direction. 

"  [He]  like  the  famed  ship  of  Trever. 
Did  on  the  shore  himself  laver." 

Lovelace :  Lacatta,  pt.  U. 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce     e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  live'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  lave;  -mfnt.] 

1.  The  act  of  washing  or  laving  ;  a  bath. 

2.  A  clyster. 

"lav'-en-der  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  hivandiere.] 
[LAUNDER,  s.]  A  washerwoman,  a  laundress, 
a  launder. 

"  Knvie  is  lavender  at  the  court  alwaie." 

Chawxr:  Legende  of  Good  Women.    (Prol.) 

lav'-en-der  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  lavande.frow  Ital. 
lavanda  =  lavender  ;  Sp.  lavandula ;  Ital.  la- 
ventola;  Low  Lat.  lavendula;  Ital.  lavanda  = 
a  washing,  from  Lat.  lavandus,  ger.  of  lavo  = 
to  wash  ;  so  called  from  its  being  laid  up  with 
newly-washed  linen.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Sot  lavender,  mints,  savor)',  inarjorum." 

Shake!?. :  Winter!  Tale,  IT.  «. 

2.  A  pale  bluish-gray  colour. 

II.  Bot.  :  Lavandula  vera,  a,  menthoid  plant 
with  hoary  leaves  and  grayish-blue  flowers  ; 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Western 
Africa.  In  more  northern  regions  it  is  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  gardens,  fur  its  delightful 
fragrance,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrant, 
volatile  oil  combined  with  a  bitter  principle, 
contained  in  the  flowers.and  used  in  perfumery. 
Medicinally  they  are  carminatives,  stimulants, 
tonics,  and  sternutatories.  French  Lavender 
is  Lavandula  Spicn,  brought  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  England  before  1558.  The  name 
French  Lavender  is  sometimes  given  also  to 
Lave  in  Iria  Stcechas,  which  is  neither  as  fragrant 
as  the  true  lavender,  nor  used  medicinally 
in  Europe.  But  the  Hindoo  doctors  prescribe 
it  in  chest  diseases,  and  those  of  Arabia  as  an 
anti-spasmodic.  Dr.  Dymock  says  that  it  is  a 
resolvent,  deobstruent,  and  carminative.  It 
yields  Oil  of  Spike,  used  by  painters  on  porce- 
lain, and  to  make  varnishes  fur  artists.  Sea 
Lavender  is  the  genus  Statice. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  i>ale,  bluish-gray  colour, 
like  lavender. 

If  (1)  Oil  of  Lavender:  An  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  True  Lavender.  It  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
is  sometimes  prescribed  ill  hysterical  and 
nervous  headache. 

(2)  Spirits  of  Lavender : 

Chem.  £  Pharm. :  A  preparation  consisting 
of  oil  of  lavender  one  fluid  ounce,  and  rectified 
spirits  forty-nine  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  in 
hysteria. 

(3)  Tincture  of  Lavender ;  Compound  Tincture 
qf  lavender : 

Pliarm. :  A  carminative  and  anti-spasmodic 
used  in  hysteria,  hypoi-hrondriasis,  &c.,  and 
is  the  colouring  matter  in  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

(4)  To  lay   in  lavender:  To  lay  up  or  put 
asiile  carefully,  as  linen  with  sprigs  of  laven- 
der ;  to  pawn,  to  pledge. 

lavender-cotton,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Santolina.  The  Common 
Lavender  Cotton  is  SantolinaChamivcyparissits, 
a  plant  often  reen  in  gardens.  It  has  a  hoary 
pubescence  and  yellow  chamomile-like  heads 
of  flowers. 

lavender-thrift,  s. 

Bot.  :  Statice  Limonium. 

lavender-water,  s.  A  liquid  perfume, 
consisting  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  amber- 
gris, and  spirits  of  wine. 

"lav'-en-der,  r.t.  [LAVENDER,  *.]  To  per- 
fume with  lavender. 

"  The  solemn  clerk  goes  lavender'd  and  shorn." 

Hood  :  TV  Peacock*  of  liedfonl. 

la-ven'-du-la,  s.  [From  Lat.  faro  =  to  wash, 
from  the  use  made  of  its  distilled  water.] 

Bot.  :  Lavender.  A  genus  of  Labiate,  family 
Nepetidae.  [LAVENDER.] 

la-ven  du  lane,  la-ven  -du-late,s.  [Lat. 

lavendula  —  lavender.  Named 'by  Breitliaupt.] 
Win. :  An  amorphous  mineral  with  a  grensy 
lustre.  Hardne,ss,  2'5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  3'014  ; 
colour,  lavender-blue;  streak,  paler;  translu- 
cent ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Contains  arsenic 
and  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper. 
Occurs  at  Annalierg.  Saxony.  Dana  makes  it 
a  sub-species  of  Erythrite  (q.v.). 

la-ven' -du-late,  s.    [LAVENPI-LANE.] 

lav'-er  (11,  *  lav" -our,  *.  [Fr.  lavoir,  from 
fa«er  =  to  wash.] 


L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

*  I.  A  vessel  in  which  to  wash  ;  a  basin. 

"  Borne  UIMJII  three  uneasy  leopards'  heads 
A  later  broad  and  shallow  " 

itniuitutiy :  Sordvllo,  Iv. 

*  2.  One  who  washes  or  laves. 

II.  Jew.  Antiq.  :  A  brazen  vessel,  containing 
water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet  when  they  offered  sacrifices.  It  rested 
on  a  basis,  or  foot,  and  stood  between  the  altar 
and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx. 
17-21).  In  place  of  the  old  laver  there  were, 
in  Solomon's  Temple,  a  molten  sea,  with  ten 
bronze  lavers,  five  on  the  north  and  five  on 
the  south  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (1  Kings 
vii.  23-40). 

lav'-er  (2),  s.    [Lat.  lavo  =  to  wash.] 

Bot. :  Porphyra  laciniata  and  P.  vulgarii— 
two  confervoid  algals.  They  are  eaten  as  a 
luxury. 

IT  Green  laver  is  Ulva  latissima.  It  is  eat- 
able, but  not  so  prized  as  the  Porphyras.  An- 
other species  is  the  Turkey  Feather  Laver 
(Padina  pavonia). 

"  A  casket  of  later  is  the  only  other  arrival  T  have 
bad.  Cuthtwrt  is  the  only  one  who  will  partake  it 
with  me.''-Souihe!f  :  Letter!,  iv.  49  (1827). 

laver-bread,  s.  A  sort  of  bread  made 
from  the  Green  Laver.  [LAVER  (2)U.] 

laver-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  LAVER  (2). 

lav'-er-ock,  s.  [A.S.  Idwerce,  Iduerce,  Idverce, 
Idferce.}  A  lark  (q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

"  The  hares  were  hlrpliu'  down  the  turn. 
The  lao'rocki  they  were  chautiu'." 

Burnt :  Holy  fair. 

la' -vie,  a.  [Eng.  lav(a) ;  adj.  sufT.  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  lava  ;  la  vatic. 

lav'-ish,  *  lav-es,  *  lav-ishe,  o.  &  s.    [A 

word  of  doubtful  etyin. ;  connected  by  Skeat 
with  the  Mid.  Eug.  verb  lave  =  to  pour  out.] 

[LAVE  (2),  V.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Spending  with  profusion ;  profuse,  free, 
indiscreetly  liberal. 

"  There  laeiih  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Powres  forth  sweete  odors." 

Spenser  :  Muiopotmot.  18*. 

2.  Making  use  of  to  excess  ;  too  free  with. 

"  In  al  other  thing  so  light  and  lava  [are  theyj  of 
their  touge.  —Sir  T.  More :  Worket.  p.  250. 

3.  Wasteful,  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

4.  Wild,  unrestrained. 

"  Belloua's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Ikmfronted  him,  curbing  his  lavith  spirit." 

Snakesp. :  Macbeth,  1.  1. 

5.  Expended  profusely  or  in  waste ;  super- 
abundant, excessive,  superfluous. 

"  Not  all  the  laviA  odours  of  the  place 
Ottered  in  incense  can  procure  his  pardon. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom."          Itlair  :  The  Urave. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Expenditure. 

"Such  lavilh  will  I  make  of  Turkish  blood." 

Marlowe:  2  Tatnburlaine,  i.  S. 

lav'-ish,  *lav-yshe,  v.t.    [LAVISH,  a.] 

1.  To  expend  or  bestow  profusely ;  to  be 
excessively  free  or  liberal  with. 

"  Even  aldermen  laugh,  and  revenge  on  him  the 
ridicule  which  was  hivislted  on  their  forefathers."— 
Goldimith :  PulUe  Learning,  eh.  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  waste ;  to  expend  with- 
out necessity  or  advantage. 

"  The  magistrate    upon   theatrical! 
wrestler 
lavithei 
gie,  bk.  iv.,  i  3. 

lav'-ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  lavish;  -er.}  One  who 
lavishes  or  spends  profusely  or  without  ne- 
cessity ;  a  squanderer,  a  prodigal. 

"  Tertullian  very  trr.ly  observeth  :  God  is  not  a 
lariihrr,  but  a  dispenser  of  bis  blessings."— Fotherby: 
Atheomania.  p.  189. 

lav'-ish-lj',  adv.    [Eng.  lavish,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lavish  manner  or  degree  ;  profusely, 
to  excess,  prodigally. 

"  And  the  much  blood  he  lafiMy  had  shed, 

A  desolation  on  the  land  to  bring." 

Drayton  :  Baroiu   Wart,  bk.  T. 

*2.  Arbitrarily,  licentiously,  freely. 
"  And  some  about  him  have  too  larithlj/, 
Wrested  his  meaning  nnd  authority. 

.•yuiktip  :  2  ffenry  ir.,  IT.  i. 

•  liv"- Ish - ment,  s.  [Eng.  lavish;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  state  of  being  lavish  ;  profuse  or 
wasteful  expenditure  ;  prodigality. 

11  Ah,  happy  realm  the  while 
That  by  no  officer's  lewd  laviihmrnt, 
With  greedy  lust  and  wrong,  consumed  art." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  I  it  and,  vt 


magistrate  upon  theatrical!  games,  jesters, 
rs,  sword-players,  and  such  klnde  of  men, 
i  out  his  whole  patrimony."— Uakewill :  Apolo- 


l&v'-ish-ness,  "lav-es  nes,s.  [Eng. lavish; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  lavish ; 
prodigality,lavishnient ;  excessive  use. 

"  First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserved  with  dread. 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lariihnesi." 

Spenter  :  F.  (I.,  II.  vlL  IS. 

*  la-volt ,    *  la-vol  -ta,  s.    [Ital.  la  voUa  = 
the  turn.]    An  old  Italian  dance,  much  prac- 
tised in  the  days   of  Queen  Elizabeth.      It 
seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
waltz,  as  it  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  in  the  Orchestra  (1622)  :— 

"  Vet  there  is  one  the  most  delightful  kind— 
A  lofty  jumping  or  a  le&piug  round, 
Where  arm  In  arm  two  dancers  are  entwined. 
And  whirl  themselves  with  strict   embracementa 

bound. 

And  still  their  feet  an  anapaest  do  sound. 
An  auapwst  is  all  their  music's  song, 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  the  third  It  long." 

*  la-vol'  ta,  v.i.    [LA VOLT,  $.] 

"  How  he  sallies  and  lavoltai."—Nathe  :  Lenten  Stufft. 

*  la-vol'-ta-teer,  «.     [Eng.  lavolta;  t  con- 

nective ;  s'uif.  -eer.]     One  who  dances  the  la- 
volta ;  a  dancer. 

*  lav'-our,  s.    [LAVER  (1),  ».] 

law  (1),  "lawe,  s.    [A.S.  lagu;  cogn.  withO. 

Sax.  lag  (pi.  lagu)  =  a  statute  ;  Icel.  log  =  a 
law ;  Sw.  lag ;  Dan.  lov;  cf.  also  Lat.  Ux  (genit. 
legis);  Fr.  loi.  The  original  meaning  is  that 
which  lies  or  is  laid  down  or  fixed,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  licgan ;  Eng.  lie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  by  compe- 
tent authority ;  a  decree,  an  order ;  an  edict 
of  a  governor  or  government. 

"  The  habit  of  breaking,  even  an  unreasonable  law 
tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless."— Macaulay: 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii.  • 

2.  Collectively,  the  rules  established  in  a 
community  or  state  for  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the  inhabitants ;  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state, 
commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting 
what  is  wrong. 

"  For  this  purpose  every  {aw  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  several  parts  :  one  declaratory  ;  whereby  the  right* 
to  be  observed,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are 
clearly  defined  and  laid  down;  another,  directory; 
whereby  the  subject  is  instructed  and  enjoined  to 
observe  those  rights,  and  to  abstain  from  the  commis- 
sion of  those  wrout;* ;  a  third,  remedial :  whereby  a 
method  la  pointed  out  to  recovera  man's  private  right*, 
or  redress  his  private  wrongs  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fourth,  usually  termed  the  sanction,  or  vindicatory 
branch  of  the  law;  whereby  it  is  signified  what  evil 
or  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  such  as  commit  any 
public  wrongs,  and  transgress  or  neglect  their  duty. 
— Blackstone:  Comment.  (Introd.) 

1  Wharton  thus  classifies  the  different  kinds 
of  law :  1.  Between  God  and  man :  (1)  Natural ; 
(2)  Revealed.  2.  Between  man  and  man  : 
(1)  National  or  Municipal ;  (2)  International 
He  subdivides  the  former  into  (a)  Constitu- 
tional ;  (b)  Canon  or  Ecclesiastical ;  (c)  Com- 
mon Law  (distinguishing  Public  or  Criminal 
from  Private  or  Civil) ;  and  (d)  Equity. 

3.  Right,  justice. 

"  I  shall  have  law  in  Ejihesus." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  IT.  L 

4.  The  whole  body  of  legal  enactments,  and 
the  writings  and  treatises  appertaining  to  or 
treating  of  them  ;  jurisprudence  ;  the  study 
of  law  :  as,  To  study  law. 

5.  The  reference  of  a  dispute  to  judicial  de- 
cision ;  judicial  process;  litigation. 

"  But  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that 
before  the  unbelievers."—!  Cor.  vi.  «. 

6.  (PI.) :  The  rules,  regulations,  or  principles 
by  which  any   proceeding  is   regulated  :   as, 
the  laws  of  horse-racing,  the  laws  of  versifi- 
cation, &c. 

7.  The    nature,    method,  or   sequence   by 
which  certain  phenomena  or  effects  follow  cer- 
tain conditions   or   causes  :   as,  the  law   of 
gravitation  ;  the  uniform  methods  or  relations 
according  to  which  material  and  mental  forces 
act  in  producing  effects,  or  are  manifested  in 
phenomena  ;  a  theoretical  principle  deduced 
from  practice,  experience,  or  observation. 

"  These  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general  {awn 
of  our  constitution."— Stewart :  Bunum  Mind,  pt.  L 
(lutrod.). 

8.  Any  force,  tendency,  propensity,  or  in- 
stinct, whether  natural  or  acquired. 

"  The  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  preser- 
vation of  mankind,  no  human  sanction  can  be  good,  or 
valid  against  it"— Locke:  Civil  Oovernment,\ik.  1L, 
ch.  xi.,  p.  135. 

9.  A  start  or  an  allowance  of  time. 

"  A  stag  was  uncarted,  and  ...  he  was  allowed  coo. 
slderably  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  law."—FMd, 
Dec.  «,  1884. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  An  order  of  sequence.    In  mathe- 


boil,  bojh  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  tern;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.       ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  =  zhun. .  -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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matics,  the  term  law  is  oftentimes  used  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  rule  ;  there  is  this 
distinction,  however  :  the  term  law  is  more 
general  than  the  term  rule.  The  law  of  a 
series  is  the  order  of  succession  of  the  terms, 
and  explains  the  relation  between  each  and 
the  preceding  ones.  A  rule,  assuming  the 
facts  expressed  by  the  law,  lays  down  the 
necessary  directions  for  finding  each  term  of 
the  series. 
2.  Scripture : 

(1)  Any  command  (Lev.   vi.   9,  14,  xil.  7, 
xiv.  2,  etc.).    The  law  pre-eminently  so  called 
is  the  Mosaic  law.    [MOSAIC  LAW.] 

"  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."— John  i.  17. 

(2)  The  Pentateuch,  as  embodying  the  law, 
or  as  many  books  as  were  not,  technically 
viewed,  prophetical. 

".Alter  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets."— 
A*s  xiil.  15. 

(3)  An  impulse ;  a  constraining  principle  of 
action. 

"  But  I  eee  another  law  In  my  members,  warring 
•gainst  the  law  of  my  mind."— Romam  vli.  23. 

TI  For  the  various  branches  of  law,  see  under 
CANON,  CIVIL,  COMMERCIAL,  COMMON,  CRIMI- 
NAL, ECCLESIASTICAL,  INTERNATIONAL,  MAR- 
TIAL, MARITIME,  MORAL,  MOSAIC,  MUNICIPAL, 
POSITIVE,  STATUTE. 

T  Obvious  compounds  :  Law -contemning 
(Scott),  law-obeying  (Goldsmith),  &c. 

If  (1)  Bode' slaw: 

Astron. :  An  approximate  expression  of  the 
relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  : 
Mercury.  Venus.  Earth.  Mars.  Asteroids. 
Approximate)  4  ...  4  ...  4  ...  4  ...  < 

Distance*    /  0     „      8     ...      6      „.    1J     _.    «4 


T-S 


Keal  Distances  3-* 

Jupiter. 

Approximate   I       4       ... 
Distance*      /     4»       ~. 


10 


Saturn.    Uranus.   Neptune. 

4        ...        4 
,..     192        ...     884 


Real  Distances       H  95'4  192  SCO 

(2)  Boyle's  law,  Mariotte's  law:  The  law  of 
the  compressibility  of  gases.     The  tempera- 
ture  remaining  the  same,  the  volume  of  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure which  it  bears.     This  was  discovered  in- 
dependently by  Boyle  and  by  Mariotte.     In 
Britain  it  is  called  Boyle's  law  ;  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  America,  Mariotte's  law. 

(3)  flrrtham's  law  :    [OKESIIAM]. 

(4)  Grimm's  law  :  [GRIMM]. 

(5)  Kepler' t  laws :    [KEPLER]. 

(6)  Law  of  the  land :  The  general,  public,  or 
common  law  of  a  country. 

(7)  Laws  of  motion :  [MOTION]. 
(6)  Mariotte'' >  law  :   ( Boyle't  law] . 

(9)  Pascal's  law :  [HYDROSTATICS]. 

(10)  Wager  of  law :   [WAGE*]. 

law-abiding,  a.  Observing  the  law; 
obedient  to  the  law. 

law  binding,  «. 

Bookbind.  :  A  plain  style  of  binding  in 
leather  of  the  natural  tan-colour  ;  calf  or 
sheep. 

law-book,  *.    A  treatise  on  law  ;  a  book 

Containing  statutes. 

law-breach,  *.  A  breach  or  violation  of 
the  law. 

law-breaker,  *.     One  who  breaks  or 

violates  the  law. 

law-burrows,  *.  pi. 

Scots  Law  :  A  writ  or  document  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  commanding  a  person  to  give 
security  against  offering  violence  to  another. 
It  corresponds  to  the  English  binding  over  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  any  person. 

law-calf,  c.  The  same  as  LAW-BINDINO 
(q.v.). 

"  That  under-uone-ple-crust-coloured  cover,  which  is 
technically  known  a»  laa-calf.'— iUckeiu  :  Pickwick, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

*  law-daughter,  *.    A  daughter-in-law. 

"  Hecuba  .  .  .  with  an  hundred  law-daughtert." 
Stunt/hunt :  Virgil ;  +£ntid  ii.  620. 

*  law-day, «. 

1.  A  day  on  which  the  courts  sit ;  a  day  of 
open  court. 

2.  A  leet  or  sheriff's  court. 

"  Keep  lo«U  and  law-day  i." 

Shakup. :  Othello,  lii.  I. 


*  law-father,  s.    A  father-in-law. 

"  Thus  he  law-father  helping." 

Slant/hunt :  Virgil ;  Jtneid  ti.  S64. 

law-French,  s.  The  old  Norman-French 
dialect  used  in  all  legal  documents  and  judi- 
cial proceedings,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
still  kept  up  in  certain  formal  state  proceed- 
ings, as  in  the  giving  of  assent  by  the  sove- 
reign to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
of  Parliament. 

law-language,  *.  The  language  or  ex- 
pressions used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

law-Latin,  s.  The  debased  or  corrupt 
Latin  used  in  law  and  legal  documents. 

"That  questions  affecting  the  highest  interests  of 
the  commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided  by  verbal 
cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law  French  and  Law  Latin."— 
Macaulay:  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

law-list,  s.  A  published  list  of  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law, 
as  judges,  barristers,  conveyancers,  solicitors, 
attorneys,  &c. 

*  law-lore,  «.    Learning  or  knowledge  in 
respect  of  law  and  legal  history. 

law-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  or- 
dains laws  ;  a  legislator,  a  lawgiver. 

"  Their  Judgment  is.  that  the  church  of  Christ  should 
admit  no  law-makers  but  the  evangelists."— Booker  : 
Eccltt.  Polity. 

law-making,  s.  The  enacting  or  or- 
daining of  laws ;  legislation. 

law-merchant,  s.  The  same  as  COM- 
MERCIAL-LAW (q.v.). 

*  law-monger,  s.    A  low  practitioner  of 
law  ;  a  pettifogger. 

"  Though  their  catering  law-monger  be  bold  to  call 
it  wicked.  "—JrtWOTi.  Colasterion. 

law-officer,  s.  An  officer  invested  with 
legal  authority  ;  specif.,  applied  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  Solicitor-General,  who  are 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown. 

*  law-pudderlng,  s.     Meddling  or  in- 
terfering in  the  law. 

"Declaring  his  capacity  nothing  refined  since  his 
law-puddering. " — Milton  :  Colasterion. 

law-Stationer,  s.  A  stationer  who  deals 
in  articles  used  by  lawyers,  as  parchment, 
tape,  brief-paper,  &c.  ;  also  one  who  takes  in 
drafts  or  documents  to  be  fairly  copied  or  en- 
grossed. 

law-writer,  *.  A  person  employed  by  a 
law-stationer  to  copy  or  engross  briefs,  deeds, 
&c.  ;  an  engrosser. 

"law  (2),  *.    [A.8.  hlcew,  hldw.}    A  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  hill. 

law,  laws,  interj.    [A  corrupt,  of  lord  /]    An 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder. 

*  law,  *  lawe,  v.t.     [LAW  (1),  s.,  because  the 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  forest  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  game. J     To  cut  off  the  balls  and  claws 
of  a  dog's  forefeet ;  to  expeditate  ;  to  mutilate 
the  feet  of. 

"He  whose  dogge  is  not  lawed and  so  founde,  shal 
be  amerced,  ami  shall  pay  for  the  same  iils."—Kastall : 
Collect,  of  Statutes,  fo.  186  (Charta  at  t'oretta). 

*  law,  *  lawe,  a.    [Low.] 
'•law'-er,  ».    [Eng.  law,  -er.]    A  lawyer. 

"  Couetouse  lawers,  that  Gods  worde  epyghtfully 
hates."— Bale  :  Thre  Lnwes.  (1610.) 

law  ful,  *  lawe-ful,  *  lee-ful,  a.    [Eng. 
law;  -fuHl).] 

1.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  law  ;  allowed 
by  the  law  ;  legitimate  ;  unobjectionable  from 
a  legal  point  of  view  ;  legal. 

"  A  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of  war."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Supported  by  the  law;  constituted  by 
law ;  rightful. 

"Judged  bya  Jury  of  twelve  lawful  men."—3obbet: 
Disc.  OH  Laws,  p.  99. 

*  3.  Just,  well-founded. 


*  4.  Righteous,  loyal,  faithful. 

"To  use  my  lawful  sword.* 

ftluikesji. :  Coriolanut,  V.  S. 

lawful-days,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Ordinary  days,  as  opposed  to 
Sundays  or  to  Fast-days  appointed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government. 

lawful  ly,  *  law  ful  liche,  adv.     [Eng. 
lawful;  -ly.]    In  a  lawful  manner;  according 


to  law  ;    legally,  legitimately ;  agreeably  to 
law  ;  without  breach  of  the  law. 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  danger  which  may 
be  lawfully  averted  by  war  cannot  lawfully  be  averted 
by  peaceable  metja."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xxiv. 

law'  ful~ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawful  or  conformable 
to  law ;  legality. 

"This  [judicial  trial  of  right]  yet  remains  in  som» 
cases  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though  controverted  by 
divines,  touching  the  lawfulna  of  It,"— Boom .  Charge 
agaimt  Dutls. 

law'-glv-er,  *  lawe-gev-er, ».  [Eng.  law, 
and  giver.}  One  who  makes  or  enacts  laws  ; 
a  legislator,  a  law-maker. 

"That  land  which  their  great  deliverer  and  law- 
giver had  seen,  as  lr.  in  the  summit  of  Pisgah."— Mac- 
aulay:  But.  Eng,  ch.  iU. 

*  law'-giv-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  law,  and  giving.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Legislating,  legislative. 

"God  himself,  lawgimng  in  person  to  a  sanctify'd 
people.  "—Milton  :  Doctrine  of  fiivorce,  ch.  xvil. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  making  or  enacting  of 
laws ;  legislation. 

laW-ing   (1),    law'-ln,    [Etym.  doubtful) 
A  tavern  reckoning.     (Scotch.) 
"  He  has  a  hantle  siller,  and  never  grudges  ony  thing 
till  a  poor  body,  or  in  the  way  of  a  lawing."— Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxix. 

*  law'  ing  (2),  s.    [LAW,  v.]    Litigation. 

"There  was  such  lawing  and  vexation  in  the  town*, 
onednilie  suing  and  troubling  another."— Bolimlmi : 
Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xniii. 

*  law   Ing  (3),  s.  [LAW,  v.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog's  forefeet ;  ex- 
peditation. 

"  Which  disabling  or  lawing  of  dogs  was  called 
hambliug  by  the  ancient  Foresters,  but  now  expedit*- 
ting."— Nelson :  Lawi  Cone.  Game,  p.  74. 

law-land, a.    [LOWLAND.] 

law -less,  a.    [Eng.  law;  -less.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  or  observant  of  the  law ; 
unrestrained  by  the  law. 

"The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind, 

llave  done  him  cruel  wrong." 
Cowper :  Burning  of  Lord  MansJieliCi  Library. 

2.  Not  according  to  law  ;  contrary  to  or  un- 
authorized by  law ;  illegal,  illegitimate. 

"  That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above 
This  awful  sign  receive." 

Scott :  Eve  of  St.  John,  T.  4fc 

*  3.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 
4.  Rough,  rude,  licentious. 

"  From  lawless  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan's  right."  Cowper :  An  Odt. 

*  lawless-man,  s.    An  outlaw. 

law'-less-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  lawless;  -ly.]  In  ft 
lawless  manner;  contrary  to  law:  not  agree- 
ably to  law. 

"  Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawless///." 

Shakes?. :  Two  Uentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 

law' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lawless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lawless  or  contrary 
to  law  ;  want  or  absence  of  legality  or  legiti- 
macy ;  license. 

"There  is  no  kind  of  conscious  obedience  thatis  not 
an  advance  on  lawlessness."— 0.  Eliot :  Jiomola,  in.  26. 

lawn  (1),  *  laund,  *  lawnd,  *.  [Fr.  lande. 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Cf.'  Wei.  llawnt  =. 
a  smooth  hill,  a  lawu ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  landa  =  a 
heath,  a  tract  of  open  country.] 

*  1.  An  open  space  between  woods  :  a  glade 
in  a  forest. 

"  Close  was  the  vale  and  shady ;  yet  ere  long 
Its  forests  sides  retiring,  left  a  lawn 
Of  ample  circuit"      Mason  :  Eng.  Garden,  bk.  ill. 

2.  A  grassy  space,  generally  in  front  of  a 
house,  kept  smooth  and  closely-mown. 
"  The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  95.    (ProU) 

lawn-mower,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
mows  a  lawn  :  specif.,  a  lawn-mowing  ma- 
chine. The  most  common  form  has  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder,  armed  with  spiral  knives,  which 
have  a  shearing  action  against  a  square-edged 
stationary  knife  set  tangeutially  to  them. 
The  cylinder  being  driven  by  the  supporting 
wheels,  the  grass  is  nipped  between  the  spiral 
and  straight  knives,  cut  off,  and  delivered 
into  a  box. 

lawn-tennis,  s.  An  out-door  game  played 
on  a  piece  of  smooth,  level  sward.  It  remotely 
resembles  tennis.  The  players  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  low  net,  stretching  across 
the  ground,  over  which  they  strike  a  tennis- 
ball  with  bats  resembling  tennis-bats. 


flhte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
Or*  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


lawn— lay 
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lawn  (2),  *  lawne,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  prob.  a  corruption  from  Fr.  liiwn  (bp. 
liwm),  from  lin  =  flax,  linen  ;  Lat.  liniim.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric :  A  very  fine,  white  goods,  cotton 
or  linen,  finer  than  cambric,  of  an  open  tex- 
ture ;  plain  or  printed.  The  white  sleeves, 
which  form  a  characteristic  part  of  the  dress 
of  a  bishop  in  the  English  Church,  are  of 
lawn  ;  hence,  by  metonymy,  the  office,  dignity, 
or  position  of  a  bishop.  [Cf.  ERMINE,  A.,  I.  2.) 


2.  Porcelain  :  A  fine  sieve  of  silk,  300  threads 
to  the  inch,  through  which  slip  for  porcelain 
is  strained,  to  ensure  an  impalpable,  creamy 
fluid.  [SLIP.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  lawn. 

lawn-sleeve,  s.  A  sleeve  matte  of  lawn, 
as  in  a  bishop's  robe. 

lawn-sleeved,  a.    Having  lawn  sleeves. 

•  lawn,  v.t.    [LAWN  (1),  ».]    To  convert  into  a 
lawn. 

"  Lawning  a  hundred  good  acres  of  wheat." 

Anttey  :  New  Bath  Ouide-Book. 

•  lawn'-y  (1),  a.    [Eng.  lawn  (1)  ;  -y.]    Smooth 
and  level  as  a  lawn. 

"  Through  forests,  mountains,  or  the  lawny  ground." 
Browne  :  Britannta't  Pcutoralt,  bk.  ii.,  5  1. 

•  lawn  y  (2),  a.    [Eng.  lawn  (2);  -y.]  Made  of 
or  resembling  lawn. 

law-sd'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  from  Isaac  Lawson, 
M.D.,  BUthor  of  A  Voyage  to  Carolina  in  1709.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lythraceae,  tribe  Lythrese. 
Lawsonia  alba  is  a  small  .elegant,  and  sweetly- 
scented  bush.  There  are  two  varieties,  L. 
tpinosa  and  L.  inermis,  the  first  spiny  and  the 
other  smooth.  It  is  wild  in  Beloochistan,  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  p?rhaps  in  Central 
India,  but  is  cultivated  throughout  India,  and 
furnishes  henne  (q.  v.).  The  seeds  yield  an  oil. 
The  flowers  are  used  in  perfuming  and  embalm- 
ing, and  a  fragrant  otto  is  distilled  from  them 
in  Lucknow  and  Benares.  The  wood  is  gray, 
hard,  and  close-grained.  (Prof.  Watt.)  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  is  used  by  Hindoo  doctors 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  as  an  astringent,  and 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  skin  diseases,  leprosy,  &c. 

law'  suit,  s.  [Eng.  law,  and  suit.]  A  process 
or  suit  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  supposed 
right  or  to  compel  another  to  do  one  justice  ; 
litigation. 

"The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  lawtuitt  ana  wrangles.  —Swift. 

law'-yer,  *  law-er,  *  law-i-er,  *.     [Eng. 

law  ;  sun0,  -yer.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
law  ;  one  who  follows  the  profession  of  the 
law  ;  one  who  practises  in  law-courts.  The 
term  includes  barristers,  councillors,  advo- 
tates,  solicitors,  and  attorneys. 

"The  lawyrrt  gradually  brought  all  business  before 
the  king's  judges."—  Hume  :  Bist.  Eng..  11.  (App.  2.) 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Script.  :   Gr.   I/O^IKO?    (nomikos)    =    one 
skilled  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  its  professional 
expounder. 

"Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  Him 
<  •  question,  tempting  Sim.'—  Matt  xxii.  35. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the   Long- 
legged    Avocet,    Himantopus  nigricollis,    an 
American  Wading-bird. 

t  3.  Bot.  (PL)  :  The  long  thorny  shoots  of 
roses  and  brambles. 

lawyer-like,  a.    Like  a  lawyer. 

•  law'-yer-ljf,  a.    [Eng.  lawyer;  -ly.]    Law- 
yerlike. 

"  To  which  and  other  law-tractates  I  refer  the  more 
lawyerly  mooting  of,  this  point."—  Uilton  :  Answer  to 
EUcan  BatUike. 

lax  (1),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  luxus  =  loose.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
t  L  Slack,  loose  ;  not  tightly  stretched. 

"  Though  their  outward  ear  be  stopped  by  the  lax 
membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way."—  Holder  : 
Mlementt  of  Siieech, 

*  2.  Loose,  soft,  flabby  ;  not  firm  or  rigid. 


*  3.  Loose  in  texture. 

*  4.  Sparse,  thin  :  as,  lax  foliage. 

*  5.  Spread  out  ;  not  closely  written. 
"Tour  manuscript  indeed  ia  close,  and  I  do  not 

wekon  mine  very  lax."—  Coioper  :  Warkt  (1776),  p.  138. 


6.  Not  exact  or  precise  ;  equivocal,  ambigu- 
ous, vague. 

"  The  word  aternut  Itself  Is  sometimes  of  a  lax  signi- 
fication, as  every  learned  uuiu  knows."— J  or  tin :  On 
the  Chriitian  Keligion,  dis.  6.  • 

7.  Not  strict  or  rigorous  ;  loose,  slack. 

"The  discipline  was  lax.  and  indeed  could  uot  be 
otherwise."— Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

1  8.  Unrestrained,  uncontrolled  ;  free  from 
restraint  or  control. 

"  Meanwhile  inhabit  tax,  ye  Powers  of  Heaven." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  16i 

9.  Relaxed  or  loose  in  the  bowels,  and  sub- 
ject to  too  frequent  discharges. 

II.  Bot. :  Loose,  not  compact.  (Used  of 
parts  which  are  distant  from  each  other,  with 
an  open  arrangement  as  the  panicle  among 
inflorescences.) 

*  B.  As  svbst. :  A  looseness  of  the  bowels ; 
diarrhoea ;  a  lask. 

lax  (2),  *.  [A.S.  leax ;  Icel.  &  Dut.  lax  ;  Dan. 
laks;  Ger.  lacks.]  A  species  of  salmon. 

*  lax,  v.t.    [Lat.  laxo.]    [LAX,  a.]    To  relax. 

"Do  equally  trouble  and  lax  the  belly."— Cotton . 
Montaigne,  ch.  xli. 

*  lax'-a-tlf,  s.    [LAXATIVE.] 

*  lax-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  laxatio,  from  laxatus, 
pa.  par.  of  laxo  =  to  make  loose.]    The  act  of 
loosening  or  making  lax  or  loose  ;  the  state  ol 
being  made  loose  or  lax. 

"  So  all  I  wish  must  settle  in  this  sum. 
That  more  strength  from  laxariom  come." 
Cartaright :  Jfew  Feari  Gift  to  a  Jfoble  Lord. 

lax'-a-ttve,  *  lax'-a-tlf,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  laxa 
tif,  from  Lat.  laxativus,  from  laxatus,  pa.  par. 
of  laxo  =  to  relax,  to  loosen.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Relaxing,  permissive. 

"  A  law  giving  permissions  laxative  to  unuiarry  a 
wife  and  marry  a  lust."— Milton  :  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
opening  or  loosening  the  bowels  and  relieving 
from  constipation.  Figs,  prunes,  honey,  and 
treacle  are  gentle  laxatives  ;  castor-oil  by  no 
means  so  mild. 

"  Omitting  honey,  which  Is  of  a  laxative  power  itself, 
the  powder  of  loadstones  doth  rather  constipate  and 
bindV'-^ Browne:  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  tends  to  loosen  or  open  the  bowels  and 
relieve  from  constipation  ;  an  aperient. 

"  For  Goddes  love,  as  take  some  laxatif." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  14,960. 

laxative-purgatives,  s.  pi. 

Phamn. :  In  Dr.  Garrod's  classification  a 
sub-division  of  Purgatives  or  Cathartics. 

lax'-a-tive-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  laxative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  laxative,  loosen- 
ing, or  relaxing ;  power  of  easing  constipation. 

lax-a'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  laxatus,  pa.  par.  of  laxo 
=  to  loosen,  to  relax.]  One  who  or  that  whieh 
loosens.  Spec,  in  anatomy,  as  laxator  tympani. 

*  lax'-ist,  *.    [Eng.  lax,  a. ;  -is*.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  school  of  theologians 
in  the  Roman  Church,  who  held  that  even 
slightly  probable  opinions  might  be  followed. 
They  were  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XII., 
and  no  longer  exist  as  an  avowed  school ;  but 
their  teaching  is  still  maintained  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Equiprobabilists  and  Moderate 
Probabilists.  [PROBABILISM.] 

"  Liguori  sides  with  the  Iaxitu."—Sneyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xiv.  638. 

lax'-l-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  laxite,  from  Lat.  laxitatem, 
accus.  of  laxitas,  from  laxus  =  loose,  lax ;  Sp. 
laxidad.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lax  or 
loose  ;  slackness,  as  of  a  cord,  &c. 

*  2.  Looseness,  as  of  texture  or  structure  ; 
want  of  cohesion. 

*  3.  Openness  ;  want  of  closeness. 

"  Infeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the  channel  in  which  it 
flows."—  Digby :  On  /ladies. 

4.  Want  or  absence  of  exactness  or  preci- 
sion ;    vagueness,    ambiguity :   as,   laxity   of 
expression. 

5.  Want  or  absence  of  strictness ;  a  want 
of  strict  adherence  to  morality ;  looseness, 
licence. 

"The  known  laxity  ol  his  principles."—  ilacaulay  : 
But.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

6.  Want  of  strictness,  sternness,  or  rigour. 

"  From  the  extreme  of  the  most  Incredulous  rigour 
to  that  of  the  most  credulous  laxity."— Leuit :  C'red. 
Early  Human  Bill.  (1864),  ii.  489. 


7.  Looseness,  as  of  the  bowels ;  the  opposite 
of  costiveness. 

"  If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  Is  In  the  same 
(  way  with  irou  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  works  by  purge  and  vomit"— Browne: 
Vitlaar  Errourt.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  8.  Roominess. 

"  Caves  of  such  laxity  and  receipt"— FuUer  :  Pitgah 
Sight,  II.  v.  6. 

lax'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lax;  ly.]  In  a  lax 
manner ;  loosely ;  without  exactness  or  pre- 
cision. 

lax'-mann-ite,  *.  [Named  after  Prof.  E. 
Laxmann  by  A.  E.  Nordeuskiold:  suff.  -ite 
(Jtfin.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  separated  from  vau- 
quelinite  (q.v.)  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained over  8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
its  composition  being  a  phospho-chromate  of 
lead  and  copper.  Its  physical  characters 
correspond,  however,  very  closely  to  vau- 
quelinite,  and  later  analyses  appear  to  point 
to  the  probability  that  it  may  be  a  mixture. 
A  similar  compound  was  analysed  by  John  in 
1845,  and  Hermann  has  announced  another 
under  the  name  of  phosphochromite  (q.v.). 
It  occurs  with  vauquelinite  at  Beresowsk, 
Perm,  Russia. 

lax  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  lax  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lax  ;  laxity. 

"The  laxneuol  that  membrane  will  certainly  dead 
and  crany  the  sound."— Holder  :  Element!  oj  Speech. 

lay,  pret.  ofv.    [LIE  (2),  v.] 
*• 

iy,  *  legge,  *  leie,  *  lein  (pt.  t.  *  leid, 
*  leide,  laid,  pa.  par.  *  leghd,  *  leid,  laid), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A. 8.  lecgan  (pt.  t.  legde,  pa.  par. 
gelegd),  from  lag,  Ireg,  pa.  t.  of  liegan  =  to  lie 
(2) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leggen  (pa.  t.  legde,  leide, 
pa.  par.  gelegt;  Icel.  leygja  (pa.  t.  lagdhi,  pa. 
par.  lagidhr,  lagdhr) ;  Dan.  l»-gge  (pa.  t.  lagde, 
pa.  par.  lagt ;  8w.  lagge  (pa.  t.  lade,  pa.  par. 
lagd);  Goth,  lagjan  (pa.  t.  lagida,  pa.  par. 
lagiths);  Ger.  legen  (pa.  t.  legte,  pa.  par. 
gelegt).~\ 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  lie ;  to  place,  to  set ;  to  place 
in  a  lying  position. 

"  Sche  leide  hur  downe  be  the  childe."    Octavian,  884. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  flat ;  to  beat  down  so  as 
to  lie  on  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate. 

"  Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  gre»t 
rains  in  harvest"— Bacon  :  A'atural  History 

3.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overturn. 

"  When  I  have  laid  Athens  on  a  heap." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athent.  iv.  S. 

4.  To  place  or  set  generally ;  to  fix,  to  apply. 


5.  To  construct,  to  fix. 

"  He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boat*  on  the  river."— Jfao- 
aulav  :  a  in.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

6.  To  present ;  to  bring  forward ;  to  pro- 
duce :  as,  To  lay  a  bill  before  the  Commons. 

7.  To  keep  from  rising ;  to  keep  down. 

"Thou  sawest  the  damsel  fay  the  dust  by  sprinkling 
the  floor  with  water."— Bunyan:  filgrim'i  Proyreu, 
pti. 

8.  To  still,  to  allay,  to  calm. 

"  Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  wind*.* 
Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv.  429. 

9.  To  cause  to  disappear  ;  to  exorcise. 

"  The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in  a 
petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans  in 
it"— L'Eitrange:  Fablet. 

10.  To  dispose  regularly  or  according  to 
rule  :  as,  To  lay  bricks. 

*  11.  To  depict,  to  draw. 

12.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

"  That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel" 

Shaketp. :  At  l',.u  Likf  It,  L  1 

13.  To  place  or  set  in  the  earth  for  growing; 
to  plant. 

"  The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  In  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone."— Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

*  14.  To  bury,  to  inter. 

"  David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  hit  father* 
and  saw  corruption."— Actt  xiit  38. 

15.  To  set  or  place  secretly,  as  a  snare,  for 
the  purpose  of  entrapping. 

"  Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  the*."— 
Jothun  viii.  2. 

*  16.  To  add,  to  join,  to  conjoin,  to  unite. 

"  Woe  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field."— fiaiah  r.  1 
*17.  To  impute,  to  charge. 

"  It  will  be  laid  to  u«  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mud  young  man."       Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  L 


bSiL  b6y;  p<iut,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fc 
dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  —  zliun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  beL  dgL. 
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18.  To  impose  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

"  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life, 
That  age,  ache,  peuury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

Shtiketp. :  Measure  for  J/eantre,  iii.  1. 

19.  To  enjoin ;  to  impose  as  a  tax,  duty, 
Obligation,  or  rule  of  action. 

"It  teemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden. ' 
—jlctt  xv.  28. 

*  20.  To  place  in  comparison  ;  to  compare. 

"Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and 
dangerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there 
will  be  found  no  comparison."— Raleigh:  Hiit.  of  On 
World. 

21.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state ; 
followed  by  various  adjectives  :   as.  To  lay 
bare,  to  lay  waste. 

22.  To  exclude  eggs. 

"After  the  egg  is  layed,  there  is  no  further  growth 
or  nourishment  from  the  female.  "—Bacon:  If  at.  DM. 

23.  To  wager,  to  stake. 

"  1 11  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat." 

Shaketp.  :  Love't  Labour' t  Lust,  i.  I. 

"24.  To  plan,  to  project,  to  contrive,  to 
plot. 

"Thii  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,212. 

*  25.  To  embroider. 

"  A  scarlet  cloak,  laid  down  with  silver  lace  three 
inches  broad.'  —Scott :  Monattery,  eh.  xi  v. 

*  26.  To  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"  And  Iny  a  sentence."        Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Gardening :  To  propagate  by  layers. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  To  prefer  or  bring   before  a  court  of 
justice  :  as,  To  lay  an  indictment. 

(2)  To  allege,  to  claim,  to  state  :  as,  To  lay 
damages. 

(3)  To  fix,  to  appoint :  as,  To  lay  the  venue. 

3.  Ropemaking,  £c. :  To  twist  or  unite  the 
ftrands,  as  of  a  rope,  a  cable,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lay  eggs. 

"  Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make 
them  lay  the  better."— Mortimer:  Sutbandry. 

*  2.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 
8.  To  wager,  to  bet. 

H  1.  To  lay  a  ghost:  To  restrain  a  ghost 
from  appearing. 

2.  To  lay  about  one  :  To  strike  on  all  sides ; 
to  fight  vigorously. 

"  He'll  Ian  about  him  to-day."— Shaketp.  :  Troiltu  t 
Creuida,  1.  2. 

*  3.  To  lay  along  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  prostrate,  to  overturn. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  heel  over. 

4.  To  lay  apart :  To  reject,  to  put  away,  to 
lay  aside. 

"  La.ii  apart  all  ftlthinen."— Janet  1.  21. 

6.  To  lay  aside :  To  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  Let  us  lay  at'ule  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  UK."— Hebrews  xii.  1. 

*  6.  To  lay  at  one :  To  try  to  strike  one  ;  to 
aim  a  blow  at  one. 


*  7.  To  lay  away :  To  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or 
•way. 

"  Queen  Esther  {aid  away  her  glorious  apparel."— 
Xither  xiv.  2. 

8.  To  lay  l>y  : 

(1)  To  reserve  or  put  away  for  future  use. 

"Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him."— 1  CorintMani  xvL  2. 

(2)  To  put  or  send  away  ;  to  dismiss. 

"Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  either  by  sea  or  laud,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persons  unnecessary."— Bacon :  War  with  Spain. 

(3)  To  put  off. 

9.  To  lay  by  the  heels :  To  put  in  the  stocks ; 
to  confine.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4.) 

10.  To  lay  down  : 

(1)  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  relinquish. 

"The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  service.  I 
will  not  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  any  more.  — 
ajMnter :  On  Ireland. 

(2)  To  delineate  or  set  down  on  paper,  used 
specif,  of  the  lines  of  a  ship. 

(S)  To  stake  or  deposit,  as  a  pledge  or 
equivalent. 

"  For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dan  my  life  la>/  down." 

Shateip. :  Winter't  Tale,  11. 1. 

(4)  To  offer ;  to  ad  cance,  as  a  proposition  ; 
to  declare  ;  to  affirm. 

"  Plato  layt  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is 
permitted  to  befall  a  lust  man,  whether  poverty  or 
sickness,  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce  to  bis 


11.  To  lay  one's  self  down :  To  lie  down. 

"I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  s!ee;>,  for 
thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety."— Ptalm 
iv.  8. 

*  12.  To  lay  for:  To  lie  in  ambush  for.  (Still 
used  in  America.) 

"He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  for  at  sea  by 
Cortug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate."— Knollet :  Sitt.  of  the 
Turket. 

*13.  To  lay  forth: 

(1)  To  expatiate. 

(2)  To  dress  in  grave  clothes  ;  to  lay  out. 

"  Embalm  me. 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqueeued,  yet  like 
A  queen."  Shakeip.  :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1 

14.  To  lay  hold  of  or  on :  To  seize,  to  catch. 


15    To  lay  in : 

(1)  To  store,  to  gather  together. 

"The  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  laying  in  pikes  and  knives."— Macaulay  :  Silt. 
Xng.,  ch.  xil. 

(2)  To  advance,  as  a  claim ;  to  enter. 

*  16.  To  lay  in  for  : 

(1)  To  make  indirect  overtures  or  offers  for. 

(2)  To  allow  for  ;  to  make  allowance  for. 

"I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 
where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp 
an  edge."— Dryden. 

17.  To  lay  it  on :  To  be  extravagant ;  to  do 
anything  to  excess  ;  to  charge  exorbitantly. 

"  My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  and  she  lavs  it  on." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  IT.  1 

18.  To  lay  on : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  apply  or  deliver  with  force. 

"  We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate  :  blows  are 
the  proper  remedies  ;  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary."— Locke  :  On  Education. 

(b)  To  supply,  as  water,  gas,  &c.,  to  a  house ; 
specif.,  to  feed  down  sheets  into  a  printing- 
machine. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  strike  with  violence. 

"  I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 
And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome." 
Macaulay  :  Battle  of  Lake  Regillut,  xxviii. 

*  19.  To  lay  one's  self  forth:  To  exert  one's 
self  vigorously  and  earnestly. 

20.  To  lay  one's  self  open :  To  expose  one's 
self. 

*  21.  To  lay  one's  self  out :  To  exert  one's  self. 

22.  To  lay  one's  self  out  for :  To  be  ready  or 
willing  to  take  part  in  anything. 

23.  To  lay  one's  hand  on  anything  :  To  find 
anything  when  wanted. 

24.  To  lay  open  :  To  cut  so  as  to  expose  the 
interior  of  :  hence,  to  expose,  to  discover,  to 
disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly." — Prmerbt  xiil.  U. 

25.  To  lay  over :  To  cover  the  surface ;  to 
spread  over ;  to  incrust. 

"  Behold,  it  Is  laid  aver  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  midst  of  it.  '-JiabakJcuJt 
11.  19. 

26.  To  lay  out: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  plan  or  set  out  In  open  view. 

(b)  To  plan ;  to  dispose  regularly. 

(c)  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  dispose  in 
a  decent  posture. 

"  She  that  layt  thee  out."        Shaketp.  :  Trottut,  li.  S. 

((/)  To  expend. 

"  Honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtsles." 
Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  Ihent.  i.  2. 

*  (e)  To  exert,  to  put  forth  :  as,  To  lay  out 
all  one's  strength. 

*  (2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  take  measures  ;  to  try. 

"  I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  Intraili  of 
the  earth  were  laid  open."—  Woodward:  J-'oailt. 

(b)  To  purpose,  to  intend. 

27.  To  lay  to : 

(1)  Transitive: 

*  (a)  To  apply  with  vigour. 

"  Lay  to  your  fingers,  help  to  bear  this  away." 

Shiiketp.  :  Tempett,  IT.  I. 

*  (6)  To  harass,  to  attack. 

"The  great  master  .  .  .  went  himself  unto  the 
station, which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Baua 
Mustapha."— Knollet :  Hut.  of  the  Turket. 

(c)  To  stay  the  course  of,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  strike  out  with  force ;  to 
apply  one's  self  vigorously. 

28.  To  lay  to  heart:   To  feel  strongly  or 
deeply  ;  to  take  to  heart. 


29.  To  lay  up  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  store,  to  accumulate,  to  treasure. 

"  Lay  up  my  words  In  thy  heart"—  Deut.  xi.  18. 

(b)  To  confine  to  one's  room  with  illness. 

(2)  Naut. :    To  dismantle,  as  a  ship,  acd 
place  in  dock. 

*  30.  To  lay  upon :  To  importune  ;  to  solicit 
persistently. 

"All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  talu 
that  war  in  hand."— Knollet :  Bin.  of  the  Turket. 

31.  To  lay  siege  to : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  beleaguer,  to  besiege. 

(2)  Fig.  :    To  importune  ;   to  annoy  with 
persistent  solicitations. 

32.  To  lay  wait :  To  lie  in  ambush  for. 

33.  To  lay  the  course  :  <. 

Navig. :  To  sail  toward  the  port  intended 
without  tacking. 

34.  To  lay  the  land: 

Naut. :  To  cause  the  land  apparently  to 
sink,  or  appear  lower,  by  sailing  from  it. 

35.  To  lay  the  venue  : 

Law :  To  state  or  claim  a  certain  place  as 
the  venue. 

36.  To  lay  violent  hands  on  one's  self:   To 
commit  suicide. 

*  37.  To  lay  on  load :  To  strike  violently ; 
to  lay  on  blows. 

"  He  i  ides  secure  in  Heroes  rode 
Mow  he  begins  to  lay  on  load." 

Ovid  Engliihed  (1701),  p.  128, 

lay  (1),  *.    [LAY,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid ;  a  row,  a 
layer,  a  stratum. 

"  Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon  that 
•  lay  of  wood."— Mortimer  :  Hutbandry. 

*  2.  Station,  rank. 

*  3.  A  wager,  a  bet,  an  obligation. 

"Sir  Walter  looked  upon  it  as  an  uneven  lay  to 
•take  himself  against  Sir  Amias."— Oldyt :  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Kalegh. 

4.  A  share  of  profits;  specif.,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  a  whaling  voyage, 
bargained   for  by  the  men  when  engaging. 
(American.) 

5.  A  scheme,  a  plan.    (Slang.) 

"The   lay  is   just   to   take  that  money  away."— 
Dickent :  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xlii. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Cotton-manuf. :   120  yards  of  yarn.    The 
yarn  is  wound  on  a  reel  4i  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, eighty  revolutions  of  which  make  a  lay, 
and  seven  lays  make  a  hank  of  840  yards. 
The  lay  is  also  called  a  rap  or  ley. 

2.  Flax-manuf. :  300  yards  of  linen  yarn. 

3.  Print. :  The  proper  position  of  the  slieeb 
of  paper  and  the  forme  of  type  on  the  bed  of  a 
press  or  machine,  when  ready  for  working. 

4.  Rope:    The  direction  in  which  the  re- 
spective yarns,  strands,  &<•.,  are  wound  in 
forming  them  into  a  rope,  hawser,  cable,  &c. 

5.  Wool-manuf. :    A  quantity  of   wool   or 
other  fibre  in  a  willow  or  carding-tnachiue. 

6.  Weaving  :  The  batten  or  lathe  of  a  loom, 
by  which  the  weft-threads  are  beaten  up  in 
the  shed  to  compact  them  against  their  pre- 
decessors.   [LATHE,  2.] 

lay  cap,  s. 

Weaving :  A  slat  which  lies  on  top  of  the 
reeil,  and  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  in 
working  the  lathe  or  batten. 

lay-figure, ». 

1.  Lit.  :  An  artist's  model ;  a  jointed  figure 
to  clothe  in  imitation  of  the  human  body. 

2.  Fig. :    A  character  having  no  existence 
except  in  myth  ;  a  typical  character. 

"  Psammetlchus,  who  has  served  as  a  lay-figure  tot 
so  many  tales  to  be  draped  upon."— Tylar :  Early  JJiil. 
Mankind,  ch.  iv. 

lay-race,  s. 

Weaving:  The  shuttle-path  on  the  lay  of  r, 
loom ;  the  shuttle-race. 

•  lay  (2),  s.  &  a.    [LEA.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  meadow. 

"  A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 

They  saw."       Dryden:  f lower  i  Leaf,  MO. 

B.  As  adj.:  Untilled,  unemployed. 

"Let  wife  and  land  lie  lay  till  I  return." 

lieaum.  t  flet. !  Love' I  Pilgrimage,  iii.  I 

lay  (3),  ».    [LATHE  (2),  2.J 
•lay  (4),  «.    [LAW.] 


fete,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


lay— Laz  arista 
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lay  (5),  *  lai,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lui,  lay;  Prov.  fats; 
cf.  Wei.  llais  —  a  voice,  a  sound  ;  Ir.  laoi, 
faoidh  =  a  song,  a  hymn  ;  Gael,  l&oiilk  —  a 
verse,  a  hymn  ;  A.S.  leodh,  liodh  ;  h-.el.  Ijodh; 
O.  H.  Ger.  liod ;  Ger.  lied  =  a  song.]  A  song, 
a  ballad,  a  narrative  poem  in  simple  style  and 
light  metre. 

"  Fits-Eustace,  kuow'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  niglit  away  f  " 

Scott :  Marmion,  III.  1. 

lay  (6),  o.  4  ».    [O.  Fr.  lai,  from  Lat.  laicus; 
Gr.  AaiKo?  (laikos)  =  pertaining  to  tlie  people  ; 
Ao<k  (laos)  =  the  people.]    [L.vic.J 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  clergy  ;  not  clerical. 

"The  lay  part  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects,  or  such  of 
the  people  as  are  iiot  comprehended  under  the  deno- 
mination of  clergy,  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
itates,  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime."— 
Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  general  body  of 
people,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  are 
engaged  in  any  profession  or  pursuit. 

*  3.  Uneducated,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

"  If  he  be  of  the  lay  eorte,  so  loyneth  he  himself 
unto  the  false  prophets,  to  persecute  the  truth."— 
Tyndall :  Worket,  p.  189. 

*  B.  -4s  subst.  :  The  laity. 
lay-brother,  lay-sister,  ». 

Eccles.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  person  who  takes  the 
habits  and  vows  of  religion,  but  is  employed 
mostly  in  manual  labour,  and  is  therefore 
exempt  from  the  duties  of  the  choir,  where 
such  exist,  or  from  the  studies,  &c.,  incum- 
bent on  the  other  members  of  religious  orders 
where  there  is  no  choir.  The  first  instance  on 
record  of  lay-brothers  occurred  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Lay-brothers  and  lay- 
sisters  are  now  universal,  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
are  found  in  the  sisterhoods  of  the  Anglican 
obedience. 

"  This  retreat,  so  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  Gray,  or  a 
Milton,  is  now  occupied  by  a  lay-brother,  who  resides 
in  it  merely  to  keep  it  clean."— Eustace :  Italy,  vol. 
iii.,  ch.  x. 

lay-Clerk,  s.  A  person,  not  in  holy  orders, 
who  was  originally  a  deputy  or  substitute  per- 
forming the  musical  duties  of  a  prebend  or 
canon  of  a  cathedral ;  a  lay-vicar  (q.v.). 

*  lay  communion,  s. 

Eccles.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  An  almost  obsolete  ex- 
pression, frequent  in  the  Early  Church  to 
describe  the  state  to  which  a  cleric  was  re- 
duced by  forfeiting  the  right  to  exercise  his 
functions  without  being  excommunicated  and 
losing  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  Christian. 
In  the  Roman  Church  a  cleric  in  minor  orders 
is  reduced  to  lay-communion  by  marriage  ; 
and  a  priest  dispensed  by  the  Pope  from  lug 
obligation— wearing  the  clerical  dress,  recit- 
ing the  breviary,  and  observing  celibacy — is 
usually  prohibited  from  exercising  sacerdotal 
functions.  (Addis  £  Arnold.) 

lay-corporation,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Lay -corporation*  are  either  civil  or  eleemosynary. 
The  civil  are  such  as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  tem- 
poral purposes.  The  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  made 
a  corporation  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  intrr- 
regnum  ;  other  tay-corportitiont  are  erected  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town,  and  some  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  special  purposes ;  as  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
medical  science;  the  Royal  Society  f..r  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  knowledge ;  and  tlie  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  promoting  the  study  of  antiquities.  The 
eleemosynary  sort  are  such  as  are  constituted  for  the 
perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of 
the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he  has  directed. 
Ci  this  kind  ire  all  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent :  and  all  colleges,  both  in 
our  universities,  and  out  of  them."— Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  14. 

lay-day,  s.  One  of  a  certain  stipulated 
number  of  days  allowed  to  a  freighter  or  char- 
terer of  a  vessel  for  loading  or  unloading  cargo. 

lay-down,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain style  of  collar  which  folds  down  over  the 
necktie. 

lay-fee,  s.  Lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord, 
as  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the 
Church. 

lay-impropriator,  s.  A  layman  who 
holds  tlie  great  tithes  of  a  benefice.  [!MPRO- 

PHIATOR.J 

lay-investiture,  *. 

Eccles.  Law :  Investiture  with  the  tempo- 
ralities of  a  benefice,  as  distinguished  from 
Investiture  with  the  spiritualities. 

*  lay-lord,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  civil  member  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  a  civil-lord. 


lay-sermon,  «.  A  sermon  written  or 
preached  by  a  layman ;  a  sermon  on  secular 
subjects. 

lay-sister,  s.    [LAY-BROTHER.] 

lay-vicar,  ».  One  of  the  officers  of  a  ca- 
thedral whose  duty  it  is  to  sing  that  portion 
of  the  music  of  the  services  which  can  be 
performed  liy  laymen  or  men  in  minor  orders. 
In  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  they  formed  a 
corporation,  often  jointly  with  the  priest 
vicars.  In  many  cathedrals  the  vicars  choral 
were  formerly  in  priest's  orders.  With  cer- 
tain exceptions,  in  the  new  cathedrals  lay- 
vicars  are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  are  merely 
stipendiary  singers. 

*  lay- woman,  s.  A  woman  not  under  vows. 

"  He  eutended  to  set  forth  Luther's  heresy  tec-hing 
that  presthed  is  no  sacrament,  but  the  office  of  a  lay- 
man or  a  lay-woman  appointed  by  the  people  to 
preache."-*ir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  442. 

*  layd,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LAY,  v.] 

*  lay-en,  s.  pi.    [LAY  (2),  ».] 

lay'-er,  ».    [Eng.  lay,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  lays. 

"The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layert."— Mortimer:  Hut- 
bandry. 

2.  A  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed  ;  a  coat  or  coat- 
ing of  one  body  spread  over  another. 

"The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layert."—  Woodward :  FotrUt. 

3.  One  who  wagers  or  bets. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Brickwork,  masonry,   etc.  :    A  course   of 
stone  or  brick  ;  a  thickness  or  bed  of  puddled 
clay  in  a  canal ;  a  bed  of  mortar  or  cement. 

2.  Husbandry:    A   limb  laid  a  part  of  its 
length  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that 
it  may  strike  root. 

"Trees  may  be  propagated  by  layert,  the  evergreens 
about  Bartholomew  tide,  and  other  trees  about  tlie 
month  of  February."— Miller :  Oardener't  Dictionary. 

3.  Leather-manuf. :  A  welt  or  strengthening 
strip. 

4.  Tanning :  A  pit  containing  a  strong  so- 
lution of  tannin,  used  for  hides  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tanning  process  ;  a  bloomer. 

layer-on,  s. 

Print. :  A  person  employed  to  feed  down 
sheets  into  a  printing  machine. 

layer-out,  s.  One  who  expends  money ; 
a  steward,  a  dispenser. 

layer-up,  s. 

1.  One  who  lays  up  or  treasures  things. 

*  2.  One  who  destroys  or  does  away  with. 

"Old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty." 

Shakeif*. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

lay'-er,  v.t.    [LAYER,  «.] 

Husbandry :  To  propagate  by  means  of  layers. 

lay  er  board,  lay  er  board  ing,  Icar 
board,  s.     [Eng.  layer,  and  board.]    Board- 
ing for  sustaining  the  lead  of  gutters. 

*lay-er-jf,  a.     [Eng.  layer;  -y.]    Growing  in 
layers. 

"From  hedge  to  layery  beech."—  Leigh  Hunt:  Foli- 
age, p.  9. 

la-yette',  s.   [Fr.]  The  outfit  or  various  articles 
necessary  for  a  new-born  infant. 

lay' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [LAY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting,  placing, 
or  depositing  ;  the  act  of  depositing  eggs  ;  a 
number  of  eggs  laid. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Plastering:  Tlie  first  coat  of  plastering 
in  two-coat  work.    The  surface  is  made  rough 
by  a  broom  to  form  a  key  for  the  next  coat. 

2.  Rope-making:  The  twisting  of  three  (or 
more)  yarns  into  a  strand,  or  of  three  strands 
into  a  rope.    The  hooks  by  which  the  strands 
are  made  are  rotated  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  twist  of  the  opposite  yarns.    The  rope 
again  receives  a  twist  the  opposite  of  the 
strands. 

f  Laying  on  of  hands :  [IMPOSITION], 

laying  -hook,  s. 

Rope-making  :  One  of  the  iron  hooks  on  the 
poles  of  a  ropewalk  in  which  the  strands  are 
laid  as  twisted. 


laying-machine, ».  A  machine  for  lap 
ing  up  yarns  into  rope. 

laying  on  tool,  s. 

Bookbinding :  The  tool  with  which  the  gold- 
leaf  is  laid  on  to  the  cover  or  the  edge. 

laying-top,  *. 

Rope-making:  A  conical  piece  of  wood 
placed  between  the  strands,  and  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  lay  progresses,  in  order  to 
keep  the  twist  well  to  the  point  at  which  the 
strands  diverge. 

*  lay  land,  s.    [Eng.  lay  (2),  s.,  and  land.] 
Land   lying   un  tilled ;   fallow  land,  pasture 
hind. 

lay1 -man,  s.    [Eng.  lay,  a,  and  man.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
one  of  the  clergy  ;  a  man  who  is  not  a  clergy- 
man. 

"  Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it."— Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

2.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  any  parti- 
cular profession  or  pursuit. 

IL  Art:  The  same  as  LAY-FIGURE  (1)  (q.v.). 

"  For  what  remains  you  are  to  have  a  layman 
almost  as  big  as  the  life,  for  every  figure  in  particular ; 
a  figure  of  wood,  or  cork,  turning  upon  joints."— Dry- 
den':  Dufremoy ;  Art  of  Painting,  §  220. 

*  lay  :ship,  *.    [Eng.    lay,  a. ;   -ship.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  layman. 

*  lay"  -  stall,  *  laye  -  sto we,  *  ley  -  stall, 
*  loi-Stal,  s.     [Eng.  lay,  and  stall] 

1.  A  heap  of  dung ;  a  place  where  dung  if 
kept. 

"  If  he  will  live,  abroad,  with  his  companion!, 
In  dung  and  leyttallt ;  it  is  worth  a  fear." 
Ben  Jnnton:  Every  Man  in  Hit  Humour,  It  t, 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept. 

*  laz'-ar,   *  laz-ard,   s.     [Fr.    lazare;   Sp. 
lazaro,  from  Lat.  I,azarus ;  Gr.  Aa<Japos  (Laza- 
ros),  the  name  of  the  beggar  in  the  paralile 
(Luke  xvi.   20),  a  contract,   of  Heb.   "ITS  ;ij 
(Eleazar).]    A  leper ;  one  infected  with  a  filth/ 
and  contagious  disease. 

"  Like  Ulysses,  a  low  lazar  stand." 

Savage  :  The  Wanderer,  r. 

lazar  house,  s.  The  same  as  LAZARETTO 
(q.v.). 

"A  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  lazar-houte  it  seemed."    MUton :  P.  L.,  xi.  trt. 

*  lazar  like,  a.    The  same  as  LAZARLY 

(q.v.). 

"  Most  lazar-Ukx  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust." 
Sliaketit. :  llamltt,  i.  6. 

laz-ar-et',  laz-ar  et  -to,  s.  [itai.  lazzeretto 

—  a"  plague-hospital.]    [LAZAR.] 

1.  A  hospital  for   persons   suffering  from 
some  contagious  disease  ;  a  pest-hou&e. 

"  Thus  he  ....  most  affectionately  attended  his 
flock  during  a  destructive  pestilence,  erected  a  la.ar- 
retto,  and  served  the  forsaken  victims  with  his  own 
hands."— Euttace :  Italy,  vol.  iv.,  ch,  1. 

2.  A  building,  ship,  &c.,  in  which  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  a  ship  arriving  from  some 
infected  port  are  placed  in  quarantine. 

3.  A  room  or  place  in  large  merchant- vessels 
in  which  provisions  and  stores  for  the  voyage 
are  laid  up. 

lazaret-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  low  fever,  prevalent  in  crowded 
lazarettos,  where  the  air  is  overloaded  with  sep- 
tic exhalations  from  the  patients.  (Dunglison.) 

Laz  ar-Ists,  Iiaz -ar-ites,  s. ;/;.  [Foretym. 
see  def.] 

Religious  Orders :  The  popular  name  for  the 
"Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  Mission," 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  March, 
1624,  and  established  a  few  years  later  in  the 
College  of  St.  Lazare  at  Paris,  whence  their 
name.  The  Congregation  (confirmed  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1632)  had  a  threefold  purpose :  the 
sanctification  of  its  own  memlwrs,  the  work 
of  the  missions,  and  the  training  of  an  exem- 
plary clergy.  They  were  expelled  from  France 
in  1792  ;  allowed  to  return  under  Napoleon  I. ; 
and,  under  the  Restoration,  a  house  was  as- 
signed them  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  The  mis- 
sions in  China  and  the  Levant,  left  vacant  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  were 
transferred  to  the  Lazarists.  They  have  one 
house  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  and  five 
houses  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  usually 
known  as  Vincentians,  from  their  founder. 


fc6y-  pc%t,  «<Sw*;  cat,  cell,  choms  chin    bench:  ge.  gem:  thin    fbi*;  sin    as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  snun ;  -(ion,  -glon  =  g^ir",    -clous,  -sious,  -cious  —  snus.    -bie,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d$L 
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lazarly— lead 


•laz'-ar-lj^  o.     [Eng.  lazar;   -ly.]     Like  a 
lazar  ;  leprous ;  full  of  sores. 

laz  ar-o  nl  (z  as  ts),  *.  pi.    [LAZZARONI.] 

*  l&z'-ar-otis,  a.   [Eng.  lazar;  -ous.]  Leprous, 
diseased. 

"The  lazarout  soul  doei  but  step  into  them,  and  Is 

cured."— Adamt :  Worki,  111.  299. 

laz'-ar-wort,  las -er- wort,  *.    [LASERPI- 

TIUM.] 

*  laze,  v.i.&t.    [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lasche, 
lache,  lashe,  lash  or    laish  =  vapid,   insipid, 
Blow,  from  O.  Fr.  lasche  (Fr.  lache),  from  Ital. 
lasco  =  lazy,  idle,  from  Lat.  laxus  =  lax,  loose.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  live  in  idleness ;  to  spend 
one's  time  lazily  and  idly. 

"  Up,  and  late  not  1 

Hadst  thou  my  business,  thou  couldst  ne'er  ait  so." 
Middleton :  Witch,  i.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness. 

"  He  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use,  shall  iind  the  more  he  sleeps, 
the  more  he  shall  be  drowsy."—  Whateley  :  Redemption 
<y"  «m<>  (1634),  p.  28. 

*  laze,  s.    [LAZE,  v.]    Laziness,  inaction. 

"  Folded  iu  a  hard  and  mournful  taze."— Oreene  (from 
Sner  Too  Lutt),  p.  SOL 

laz   I-iy,  adv.    [Eng.   lazy;  -ly.]    In  a  lazy, 
idle  manner ;  idly,  sluggishly. 

"The  leaves  of  the  locust  and  walnut 
Lazily  hung  from  the  boughs." 
Bayard  Taylor :  Horn*  Pattoralt ;  Auguit. 

laz'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lazy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lazy ;  idle- 
ness, sloth,  indolence ;  indisposition  to  action 
or  exertion. 

"  Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosotne,  or  stretch 
ourselves  011  our  beds  of  laiiiieu."— Barrow :  Sermoni, 
vol.  iii..  ser.  19. 

2.  Slowness,  sluggishness  :   as,  laziness  of 
motion. 

*  laz'  ing,  n.    [Eng.  lae(e) ; -ing.]    Lazy,  slug- 
gish, indolent. 

ttf-U-li,  ».     [Prov.  lazuli ;  FT.  &  Mod.  Lat. 
lapis  lazuli,  from  Low  Lat.  latulum,  lazurius, 
lazur;  Sp.  &  Port,  azul  —  blue.]    [AZUKE.J 
Min.  :  [LAPIS  LAZULI]. 

laz  u  lite,  s.    [LAZULI.] 

Min. :  A  inonoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals,  frequently  twinned,  and  also  massive. 
Hardness  5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  3-057  to  3'122  ;  lustre 
vitreous  ;  colour  azure-blue  to  a  pale  greenish- 
blue  ;  streak  white  ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  phos- 
phoric acid  46*8  ;  alumina  34'U ;  magnesia 
13  "2  ;  water  6-0  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  A^OaPOj  +  (MgO.FeO)HO.  First 
found  crystallized  near  Werfen,  Salzburg,  and 
subsequently  disseminated  in  a  sandstone  in 
Lincoln  Co.,  Georgia;  and  massive  at  other 
/ocalities. 

"  That  princely  house  where  the  remains  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  He  enshrined  in  lazulite  and  gold.  "—Macaulay: 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  Tit 

laz  £, «  lacs  ic,  *  laz-le,  a.  [Eng.  laz(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Idle,  indolent,  sluggish;  disinclined  for 
action  or  exertion  ;  averse  to  labour  ;  slothful. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. 
8.  Tedious,  tardy. 

"  Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day." 

Scott .  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  4. 

4.  Causing  laziness  or  indisposition  for  ac- 
tion or  exertion  ;  enervating. 

"  The  gnat  dog  under  the  creaking  wain 
Hangs  his  head  in  the  la-.y  he.it." 

LoiKj/elluw  :  GoUtn  Let/end,  IT. 

*  5.  Wicked,  vicious,  wrong. 
lazy-back,  «. 

Vehicles :  A  high  back-bar  to  a  carriage-seat. 
It  is  sometimes  made  siiiltiug,  so  as  to  be 
removed  at  will. 

lazy-bed, «. 

Agric. :  A  method  of  growing  potatoes ;  the 
seed  potatoes  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  covered  with  dung,  and  soil 
taken  from  either  side. 

lazy-bones,  s.    A  lazy  fellow ;  an  idler. 

*  lazy-boots,  «.    A  lazy,  idle  person ;  a 
lazy-bones. 

"  Like  a  laxyJtooti  as  she  la,"— tin.  GaitoU  :  Sylvia'* 
Loncn,  en.  xxxv. 

lazy -jack,  *.  A  jack  with  compound 
levers  on  the  principle  of  the  lazy-tongs. 

lazy-tongs,  «.  pi.  A  system  of  levers,  in 
pairs,  crossing  one  another,  and  turning  on  a 


pin  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Each  pair  is  connected  at 
the  extremities  to  the  next  pair  or  pairs,  so 
that  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  first 
pair  passes  through  the  series.  The  motion 
is  used  in  many  appliances  and  machines. 
The  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  by  its  use  one  may  lift  an  object  at  some 
distance  without  rising  from  the  chair  or 
couch. 

laz  za  ro  ni  (laz  fas  latz),  8.  pi.  [Ital., 
from' Lazarus,  the  beggar  in  the  parable.] 
[LAZAR.]  The  poorer  class  of  Neapolitans, 
who  idle  about,  depending  for  thtir  living  upon 
odd  jobs,  such  as  running  messages,  acting 
as  occasional  servants,  fishing,  &c. 

lb.,  ».  [An  abbreviation  for  Lat.  libra  =  a 
pound  weight.]  A  pound  weight. 

lea(l),  ley  (1),  *.    [LAT(!),  *.] 

1.  Cotton  :  One  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
of  yarn. 

2.  Flax-manufacture :  A  measure  of  300  yards 
of  linen  yarn.    Also  called  a  lay,  rap,  or  cut 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  alternate  sets  of 
threads  into  which  a  warp  is  divided.     The 
whole  series  is  divided  into  alternate  sets, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  loops  of  the  re- 
spective heddles,  so  as  to  be  raised  and  de- 
pressed alternately  to  form  the  shed  in  which 
the  shuttle  traverses. 

lea  (2),  *lay,  *ley  (2),  «.  [A.S.  ledh,  led 
(genit.  leahe,  ledge) ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  loh  =  a 
morass,  a  wood,  a  bog ;  Dan.  dialect  lei  =  fel- 
low ;  Dut.  lug  =  empty.]  [LAY  (2),  s.]  A 
meadow  ;  a  grassy  plain  ;  grass-land ;  pastur- 
age. 

"  They  seek  a  southern  Ita." 

Longfellow :  Birds  of  Passage 

lea-rig,  s.    A  grassy  ridge.    (Scotch.) 
"I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig." 

Burnt :  My  Ain  Kind  Dearie,  0. 

*  leach  (l),  a.    [LEECH  (i).j 

leach-craft,  s.    [LEECH-CRAFT.] 
leach  (2),  s.   [LEECH  (2),  s.] 

leach  (3),  s.    [A.S.  leah;  Ger.  la-age.] 

1.  A  vat  or  chamber  in  which  a  body  is 
placed,  in  order  that  its  soluble  portions  may 
be  removed  by  soaking  and  infiltration.    It  is 
a  filtering  operation  in  which  the  liquid  re- 
moves the  soluble  matter  from  the  material 
through  which  it  flows.    A  familiar  instance 
is  the  ash-leach.     In  the  bark-leach,  the  bark 
is  contained  between  two  perforated  horizon- 
tal partitions  in  the  leach,  the  lower  one  hav- 
ing a  coiled  steam-pipe  for  heating  the  con- 
tents.   The  menstruum  may  be  forced  through 
the  bark  in  either  direction  by  means  of  pipes 
furnished  with  valves  to  determine  the  said 
current. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood-ashes  through  which 
water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

leach,  Iee9h,  let$h,  v.t.  &  i.    [LEECH  (3),  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To   wash,  as  wood-ashes,  by 
causing  water  to  percolate  or  pass  through 
them,  and  thus  separate  the  alkali  from  them. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  through  by  percola- 
tion. 

leach-tub,  s.    [LEACHINO-VAT.] 

Iea5h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [LEACH,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  &  adj :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  water  to 
pass  through  wood-ashes  so  as  to  separate  the 
alkali. 

leaching-yat,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  a 
material  containing  a  soluble  portion  isexposed 
to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  as  water,  which 
dissolves  and  carries  away  the  said  portion. 

lead  (1),  'led,  Meed,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  lead, 
lead;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hud;  Sw.  &  Dan.  lod ; 
Ger.  loth;  M.  H.  Ger.  ttt.} 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"There  Is  a  great  difference,  and  discernible  even  to 
the  eye,  betwixt  the  several  ores:  for  instance,  of 
lead.'—Boylt  :  Workt,  i.  323. 

2.  A  small  stick  of  graphite  or  plumbago 
used  in  pencils. 

3.  (PL):  A  flat  roof  covered  with  sheet-lead. 

4.  The  came  of  a  diamond-paned  or  lattice- 
casement.    [CAMES.] 


1L  Technvxilly  : 

1.  Alchemy:  Lead  was  known  to  thp  p.a- 
cients,  and  assigned  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
hence  was  represented  by  the  alchemists  by 
the  same  sign. 

2.  Archasol.,  Hist.,  &c.  :  Lead  is  one  of  tho 
most  anciently  known  metals,  and  is  men- 
tioned iu  the  books  of  Moses.    It  appears  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  metal  tin, 
Pliny  being  the  first  to  distinguish  them  under 
the  names   Plumbum  nigrum   and   Plumbum 
candidum,  because  of  their  different  colours. 
It  was  produced  in  England  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  numerous  pigs  of  it  with  Latin 
inscriptions  having  been  found.     It  would 
appear   probable  it  that  was  obtained  even 
earlier,  the  remains  of  rude  furnaces  having 
been  found  in  Derbyshire  and  other  places. 

3.  Chem.:  Symbol  Pb".  Atomic  weight,  207. 
A  diatomic  metallic  element  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.    The  lead  of  commerce  is  almost 
all  obtained  from  the  native  lead  sulphide, 
which  occurs  in    veins,   particularly  in  the 
clay-slate  of  Cornwall  and  mountain  limestone 
of  Cumberland.    It  is  extracted  from  the  na- 
tive ore  by  roasting  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
with  one-twentieth  part  of  lime,  and  allowing 
free  access   of  air.      The  ore  (PbS)  passes 
through  several  stages  during  the  process  of 
reduction,  but  finally  yields  up  its  sulphur  as 
sulphurous  acid.    The  metallic  lead  still  con- 
taining silver,  antimony,  and  copper,  is  run 
off  and  submitted  to  the  desilverisation  pro- 
cess (Pattison's),  which  consists  essentially  of 
a  concentration  of  the  silver  by  repeatedly 
crystallizing  the  lead  from  its  melted  condi- 
tion, the  melting-point  of  the  argentiferous 
alloy  being  lower  than   that   of  pure    lead. 
When  the   alloy  contains  300  ounces  to  the 
ton,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  a  blast  of  air 
allowed  to  play  over  it,  which  removes  the 
lead  as  oxide  aud  leaves  the  silver  in  the  pure 
state.     Lead  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
is  one  of  the  softest  of  metals.    It  may  be 
cut  with  the  nail,  and  leaves  its  mark  upon 
paper.    Its  ductility  aud  tenacity  are  low  in 
the  scale,  but  it  may  be  converted  into  toler- 
ably thin  sheets,  as  well  as  drawn  into  wire. 
It  fuses  at  321)°,  and  may  with  difficulty  be 
obtained  in  cubic  or  octahedral  crystals.     Its 
sp.  gr.  =  11'38.     The  lead  of  commerce  is  often 
nearly  pure,  and  can  be  obtained  perfectly  so 
by  reduction  of  the  pure  nitrate.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  and  acetic 
acids.     Metallic  lead,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  and  pure  water,  is  powerfully  corroded,  and 
as  a  result  the  water  is  found  to  have  dissolved 
the  oxide   of  lead.      The  impurities  of  most 
waters  modify  this  tendency  by  forming  a  thin 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  so  pre- 
venting any  further  oxidation.     The  presence 
of  nitrates  and  ammonia  favour  the  solution 
of  lead,  and  sulphates  and  phosphates  dimin- 
ish the  tendency.     As  a  sanitary  precaution, 
slate  cisterns  are  greatly  to  be   preferred  to 
leaden  ones.    Lead  enters  into  the  composition 
of  type-metal,  pewter,  Britannia  metal,  and 
plumbers'  solder.       The  best  tests  for  lead 
are  hydric  sulphide,  which  forms  a  black  sul- 
phide, and  potassic  chromate,  which  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  lead  chromate. 

4.  Knitting-machine: 

(1)  Solder  in  which  various   members  an 
imbedded,  and  by  which  they  are  attached. 

(2)  The  tin  socket  which  forms  a  haft  for 
the  knittiug-ueedle. 

5.  Min.:  The  United  States  is  now  a  large 
producer  of  lead,  and  particularly  Colorado, 
whose  silver  smelting  works  yield  a  large  by- 
product of  this  useful  metal.    The  principal 
mines  and  works  are  at  Leadville,  where  the 
ore  is  native  carbonate  of  lead.    Much  lead 
has  also  been  obtained  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.     Lead  is 
also  found  iu  several  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Naut.  :  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead  used 
in  sounding  at  sea.     An  ordinary  hand-lead 
weighs  from  7  to  11  pounds,  attached  to  a  line 
of  20  fathoms  length.     The  line  is  marked  at 
2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  13,  15,  17  and  20  fathoms ;   the 
numbers  between  the  marks  are  called  deeps. 
Thus  "by  the  mark  twain,"  "quarter  less  5," 
"and  a  half  7,"  "by  the  deep  9,"  indicate 
those  depths  respectively.    The  deep-sea  lead 
weighs  25  to  30  pounds,  with  a  much  larger 
line  marked  at  every  10  fathoms. 

7.  Pharmacy :  Nitrate  of  lead  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  is  said  to  be  very  valuable 
in  Onychia  maligna.    (Garrod.) 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e.     ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 
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8.  Print. :  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  less 
than  type-height. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  lead  ;  containing  lead  ; 
consisting  more  or  less  of  lead. 

lead  aluminate,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  PLUMBORESiNiTE(q.v.)i 
lead-antimonate,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  BINDHEIMITE  (q.v.). 
lead  antimonial  -sulphide,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  BOURNONITE  and  BOUL- 
ANOERITE  (q.v.). 

lead-arming,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  tallow  pressed  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  souuding-lead,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  [AHM- 

INO.] 

lead  arscnate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MIMETTTE  (q.v.). 

lead-ash,  s.    The  slag  or  refuse  of  lead. 

lead  bath,  «. 

Metal. :  A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold 
or  silver  from  comminuted  ore  by  exposing  it 
mechanically  to  molten  lead,  with  which  it 
forms  an  alloy. 

lead  carbonate,  s. 

1.  Chem.:    PbCO3  =  COPbO",    the  white 
lead  of  the  painter.     It  is  produced  by  ex- 
posing metallic  lead  to  the  action  of  weak 
vinegar   in  the   presence   of    carbonic   acid 
arising  from  decomposing  spent  tan,  which 
is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lead. 
A  gradual  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  the 
oxide  formed  being  slowly  converted  into  car- 
bonate.   It  is  then  pulverised  to  an  impalpable 
powder  under  water. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  CEBUSSITE  (q.v.). 
lead-chloride,  s. 

1.  CTiero-.-PbClj.  Obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  lead  nitrate  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  ii  soluble  in  thirty-three  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  delicate  six-sided 
meedles. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  COTUNNITE  (q.v.). 
lead  chloro  carbonate,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  CROMFORDITE  (q.v.). 
lead  chromate,  ,--. 
Min. :  The  same  as  CROCOITE  (q.v.). 
lead  chromomolybdate,  s. 
Min.  :  A  red  variety  of  WULFENITE  (q.v.), 
Containing  chromium. 

lead  chromophosphate,  s. 
Min.  :  An  orange-red  variety  of  Pyromor- 
phite  (q.v.),  containing  chromium. 

lead-colic,  s. 

Pathol.:  Colic  produced  by  lead  poisoning 
(q.v.). 

lead-coloured,  a. 

Dot. :  Slate  gray,  with  a  slightly  metallic 
lustre. 

lead-comb,  s.  A  comb  made  of  lead, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  hair. 

"  Nor  yet  lead-comb  was  on  the  toilet  placed. 
Nor  yet  broad  eyebrows  were  reduced  by  paste.1* 

Garth  :  Claremont,  M. 

lead-cutter,  s. 

Print. :  A  knife  for  cutting  leads  which  are 
held  iu  a  tray  the  while. 

lead-flat,  s.  A  level  roof,  consisting  of 
Sheet-lead  laid  on  boarding  and  joists. 

lead-furnace,  s.  The  furnace  by  which 
the  ores  of  lead  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  The  sulphuret,  commonly  known  as 
galena,  is  the  principal  source  from  which  the 
pure  metal  is  derived.  The  ore,  having  been 
picked,  is  broken  and  washed  to  separate  earthy 
and  siliceous  matters.  It  is  then  roasted  until 
about  half  the  charge  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lead,  when  this  and  the  portion  which 
remains  intact  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
heat  rapidly  increased,  by  which  means  sul- 

nrous-aeid  is  driven  off,  and  pure  metallic 
remains. 

lead-glance,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  GALENJTE  (q.v.). 
lead-gray,  s.  &  a. 

A.  -4s  siibst. :  A  colour  resembling  lead. 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  a  gray  colour  like  lead  ;  leaden 
gray. 


lead-lights,  s.  pi.  A  form  of  casement 
window  in  which  small  panes  are  fixed  in 
leaden  raines,  which  are  attached  to  cross- 
bars called  saddle- bars. 

lead-like,  adv.  As  heavy  as  lead  ;  like 
lead. 

"  The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  pressed, 
The  mail  weighed  lead  like  on  his  breast 

Byron :  Siege  qf  CoriiUh,  xlii. 

lead-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sounding-line. 

lead-mill,  s.  A  circular  disc  of  lead  with 
an  abradant  powder,  used  by  the  lapidary  for 
roughing  and  grinding. 

lead-mine,  s.  A  mine  from  which  lead 
or  lead-ore  is  obtained. 

lead  moly bdatc,  i. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  WULFENITE  (q.v.X 

lead  murio  carbonate,  5. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CROMFORDITE  (q.v.).  ' 

lead-nail,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small,  round-headed,  cop- 
per alloy  nail,  used  for  fastening  lead-sheets  on 
roofs. 

2.  Naut. :  A  scupper-naiL 
lead-ochre,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MASSACOT  (q.v.). 

lead-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.v.). 

IT  Brown  and  Green  Lead  ore  =  Pyromor- 
phite  and  Mimetite  ;  Eed  Lead  ore  =  Crocoite  ; 
White  Lead  ore  =  Cerussite  ;  Yellow  Lead  ore 
=  Wulfenite. 

lead-oxide,  5. 

1.  Chem.  (PL):  PbO  (protoxide),  litharge, 
PbO2  (dioxide),  2  PbO,  PbO2  red  lead.   The  pro- 
toxide is  usually  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the 
metal   in  a  current  of  air,  in   which  case  it 
forms  a  scaly  mass  of  a  yellow  colour;  sp. 
gr.  =  9-2. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  MASSICOT  and  MINIUM 

(q.v.> 

lead  oxychloride,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  MATLOCKITE  and  MENDIP- 
ITE  (q.v.). 

lead  oxychloro  iodide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  SCHWARTZEMBERGITE 
(q.v.). 

lead-palsy,  s. 

Pcthol.  :  Palsy  following  or  accompanying 
Painters'  Colic  [LEAD-POISONING],  though  it 
may  arise  independently  of  it 

lead-pencil,  s.  A  marking  and  drawing 
instrument,  made  by  enclosing  a  slip  of  graph- 
jfe  (commonly  called  plumbago,  or  black-lead), 
in  a  casing  of  wood.  This  is  generally  round 
or  hexagonal,  but  large  pencils  for  the  use  of 
carpenters  and  others  are  sometimes  made 
oval  in  section. 

lead-phosphate,  t. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PYROMORPHITE  (q.v.). 
lead-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Au  American  name  for  Amorpha 
canescens. 

lead-poisoning,  s. 

Med. :  Painters'  colic ;  characterized  by  a 
blue  line  along  the  gums,  with  dropped  wrist 
indicative  of  palsy,  swelling  of  the  tongue  ;  oc- 
casionally, pains  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
bones,  with  debility  and  emaciation.  The 
only  remedy  is  the  elimination  of  the  lead 
from  the  system. 

lead-pot,  s. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  or  pot  for  melting  lead. 

lead-aelenate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  KEBSTENITE  (q.v.). 

lead-selenide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CLAUSTHALITE  (q.v.). 

lead-Shot,  s.    [SHOT,  &.] 

lead-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-mack. :  One  of  the  devices  which 
alternate  with  the  jack-sinkers  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  loops  between  the  needles.  The 
lead-sinkers  are  all  attached  to  one  bar,  called 
the  sinker-bar,  and  are  raised  or  lowered  all 
together. 

lead  sub  sesquichromate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PH^ENICOCHROITE  (q.v.). 


lead  sulphate,  •. 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ANOLESiTE(q.v.). 
lead  sulphate-carbonate,  «. 
Min. :  The  same  as  LANARKITE  (q.v.Jt 
lead  sulphate  tricarbonite,  s. 
Min.:  The  same  as  LEADHILLITE  and  8O> 

SANNITK  (q.V.). 

lead-sulphide,  ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  GALENITE  (q.v.)t 
lead  telluride,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  ALTAITK  (q.v.). 
lead-tree, ». 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  ARBOR  DIANA  and 
ARBOR  SATURNI. 

lead  tungstate,  5. 

Min. :  The  same  as  STOLZITE  (q.v.). 

lead  vanadate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  VANADINITE  (q.v.X 

lead-vitriol,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ANOLESITE  (q.v.). 

lead-work,  s. 

1.  Those  parts  of  a  building  or  other  struc- 
ture in  which  lead  is  the  chief  material  used. 

2.  (PI.):   A  place  where  lead  is  extracted 
from  the  ore. 

lead  (1),  v.t.    [LEAD  (i),  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cover  or  fit  with  lead  in 
any  way. 

"  He  fasliic.neth  the  clay  with  his  arm.  he  applietli 
himself  to  lead  it  over;  and  he  is  diligent  to  mult* 
clean  the  furnace.1'— Scclut.  xxxviii.  30. 

2.  Print. :  To  space  out  or  widen  the  space 
between  lines  by  insetting  leads  between  them. 

lead  (2),  *  lede  (pa.  t.  *  ladde,  *  ledde,  led  ; 
pa.  par.  *lad,  *  ylad,  led),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8. 
VMan  (pa.  t.  IcRdde,  pa.  par.  laded)  =  to  show 
the  way  ;  lad  =  a  path,  a  way,  from  lidhan  = 
to  travel,  to  go ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  leidha  =  to 
lead  ;  from  leidh  —  a  way  ;  from  lidlia  =  to 
go,  to  pass,  to  move  along ;  Sw.  leda  =  to 
lead  ;  from  led  =  &  way,  a  course  ;  from  lide  = 
to  pass,  to  go  on  ;  Dan.  lede  =to  lead  ;  from 
led  =  a  gate  ;  from  lide  =  to  glide  on;  Ger. 
leiten  =  to  lead  ;  from  O.H.Ger.  lidan—  to  go, 
to  go  away  ;  Dut.  leiden  =  to  lead  ;  Goth,  go- 
kithan  —  to  go  :  pa.  t.  ga-laith  ;  pa.  par.  ga- 
lithans.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand. 

"  They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  onto 
the  brow  of  the  hilt"— Luke  iv.  29. 

2.  To  conduct ;  to  guide  or  direct  in  tht 
movements. 

"  Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  son* 
Invincible."  Vilton :  P.  L..,  vi.  M. 

3.  To  guide  by  showing  the  way ;  to  con- 
duct, to  direct 

••  When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee."— Pro*.  T!  Jt. 

4.  To  precede  ;  to  introduce  by  going  first 

"  I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.    Lead  the  way, 
lords."  Shatap. :  Henry  rill.,  v.  4. 

5.  To  keep  in  front  of  ;  to  be  faster  than. 

"  Ooldhawk  bad  no  difficulty  in  leading  and  beating 
Jupiter,  •—field,  Jan.  38,  1882. 

6.  To  guide ;  to  show  the  method  of  attaining. 

7.  To  induce,  to  prevail. 

"  What  I  did.  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.' 

Shakes?.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  T.  S. 

8.  To  have  a  direction  or  tendency  towards ; 
to  conduct.    (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  129.) 

9.  To  hold  the  first   place  amongst;   to 
guide  :  as,  Mr. led  the  violins. 

10.  To  pass,  to  spend. 

"  To  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agree- 
able life."— OoUttmith :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

11.  To  cause  to  spend  or  pass  :  as,  To  lead  • 
person  a  miserable  life. 

II.  Cards :  To  begin  a  round  or  trick  with  i 
as,  To  lead  a  heart. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  iMngitage : 

L  To  go  before  and  show  the  way. 

"  •  Lend,  then,  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly  rolled 
In  tangles."  Hilton :  P.  L.,  ix.  631. 

2.  To  have  a  direction  towards ;  to  conduct 

"  The  mountain-foot  that  leadt  towards  Mantua." 
SHaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ».  2. 

3.  To   have  the   position   of  commander, 
director,  or  chief. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  Jrfwl;  cat,  9 ell.  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dun.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  shun,  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  dfi. 
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4.  To  be  faster  than  another ;  to  be  first. 

"  Marmora  Zed  to  the  drain."— Field,  Jan.  S8, 1888. 

5.  To  have  the  post  of  pre-eminence  or  pre- 
cedence :  as,  To  lead  in  an  orchestra. 

6.  To  entice,  to  draw  on,  to  induce:  as, 
Gambling  leads  to  other  vices. 

H.  Card*  :  To  play  the  first  card  in  a  round 
or  trick ;  to  have  the  lead. 

H  (1)  To  lead  off:  To  make  a  start ;  to  do 
anything  first. 

(2)  To  lead  on :  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  draw 
on. 

"Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  show  of  com- 
fort, and  lead  him  on  with  a  flue-baited  delay."— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wlvei  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  lead  up  to:  To  manoeuvre  so  as  to 
gain  an  end. 

"  Mr.  Fleming  .  .  .  does  not  even  accuse  the  incum- 
bent of  Insidiously  leading  up  to  Mariolatry."— Satur- 
day Review,  Nov.  1,  1884,  p.  574, 

lead  (2),  s.    [LEAD  (2),  v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Precedence  ;  the  first  place ;  guidance. 

"  The  party  which  takes  the  lead  there  has  no  longer 
»ny  apprehensions."— Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  8. 

2.  A  navigable  opening  or  passage  through 
a  field  of  ice. 

3.  A  watercourse,  a  lade  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  The  right  of  playing  the   first 
card  in  a  round  or  trick  ;  the  card  or  suit  so 
played. 

2.  Engineer. :  The  distance  from  an  earth- 
cutting  to  an  embankment. 

3.  Mining :  A  lode  or  vein  of  ore. 

4.  Music :  A  point  or  short  passage  which 
has  to  be  given  out  by  one  particular  part. 
When  the  word  is  used  as  a  direction,  it  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  that  point. 

5.  Sawing:  The  overhang  of  a  saw,  to  ex- 
tend the  cut  throughout  the  length  of  the  saw 
and  to  carry  it  back  in  the  kerf  during  the 
return  stroke. 

6.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  the  ports  of  a  steam- 
valve  by  which  steam  is  admitted  in  front  of 
the  piston  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  piston- 
stroke.     Also  an  arrangement  of  the  ports  to 
provide  for  the  escape  of   the  steam  from 
behind  the  piston  before  the  completion  of 
the  stroke.    When  on  the  steam  side  it  is 
called  outside  lead ;  when  on  the  exhaust  it 
is  inside  lead.    It  tends  to  check  the  velocity 
of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and 
allows  of  the  valve  being  open  and  ready  to 
admit  a  larger  supply  of  steam  the  instant 
the  motion  of  the  piston  is  reversed. 

(2)  The  setting  of  the  crank  of  one  engine  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  right  angle  to  the 
other :  viz.,  at  100°  or  110°  in  place  of  90°. 
This  assists  in  rendering  the  motion  of  the 
piston    more    uniform,    by   moderating    its 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.     Called 
also  lead  of  the  crank. 

7.  Theat.  :  The  leading  or  principal  part ; 
also,  the  person  who  plays  it. 

lead-harness,  s.  The  harness  apper- 
taining to  the  leading  horses  of  a  team,  differ- 
ing from  that  used  with  wheelers  or  thillers, 
which  has  lireeching  to  enable  them  to  hold 
or  push  back  the  vehicle. 

lead  ed,  a.    [Eng.  lead  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fitted  or  provided  with  lead. 

2.  Print. :  Separated  by  thin  slips  of  lead, 
as  lines  in  printing. 

lead  en,  *  led  en,  a.    [Eng.  lead  (1) ;  -en.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Made  of  lead  ;  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  lead. 

"  A  leaden  tower  upheaves  Its  heavy  head. 
Large  leaden  arches  press  the  slimy  bed. 

Fawkes :  Temple  of  Dulneu. 

2.  Of  the    colour   of   lead ;   dark :    as,  a 
leaden  sky. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Sluggish,  inert ;  indisposed  to  action  or 
exertion. 

"  I  He)  blushed  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  *  Admit,  Si. 

2.  Heavy,  dull,  gloomy,  melancholy 

3.  Heavy,  deep. 

"Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight.* 
Shakesp. :  Kape  ofLucrect,  124, 

4.  Stupid,  absurd. 


leaden-coloured,  a.  Dull  gray,  resem 
Wing  lead  in  colour. 

"The  low  moan  of  leaden-coloured  seas." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  613. 

*  leaden  -  hearted,  a.     Destitute  of 
feeling. 

"  O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  !" 
Thornton:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  54. 

*  leaden -heeled,  a.    Moving  slowly ; 
slow,  tardy. 

*  leaden-paced,  a.    Slow  in  moving ; 
tardy. 

*  leaden-spirited,  a.    Dull,  depressed. 

"  Leane-fac'd  leaden-spirited  saturnisti."— Daviet  : 
Humours ;  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  10. 

*  leaden-stepping,  a.    Moving  slowly ; 
tardy.    (Milton :  Ode  on  Time.) 

*  leaden  witted,  a.    Dull,  stupid. 

"  Belike,  then,  all  we  university  men  were  Icaden- 
vitted."— Fuller  :  Abel  Redivivits  (  Works,  ii.  24S). 

lead'-er,  *led-er,  *leed-er,  *.    [Eng. 
Uad(Z),  v.  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leads ;  one  who 
guides  or  conducts  ;  one  who  shows  the  way  ; 
one  who  does  anything  first ;  a  guide,  a  con- 
ductor. 

2.  A  captain,  a  commander,  a  general. 

"  Ye  sons  of  Greece  !  partake  your  leaders  care  ; 
Fellows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war  !" 

Pope :  Burner ;  Iliad  ix.  23. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  party,  faction,  profession, 
&c.  :  as,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  leader  of  the  Bar. 

4.  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper ;  an 
editorial  article. 

"  He  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent  of  leaden," 
—O.  Eliot :  Adam  Bede,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  lii. 

5.  One  of  the  leading  or  front  horses  in  a 
team  of  four  or  more,  as  distinguished  from 
the  wheelers,  or  those  nearest  the  vehicle  ;  or 
the  foremost  of  two  in  a  tandem. 

"  For  wheelers,  two  bays,  and,  for  leaders  two  grays." 
Barham  :  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Black  ilousquetaire. 

t6.  The  primary  or  terminal  shoot  of  a 
tree. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :   A   master   wheel   or   principal 
•wheel  in  a  piece  of  machinery. 

2.  Mining  :  A  small  vein  of  ore ;  indicating 
proximity  to  a  larger  lode,  usually  leading 
thereto. 

3.  Music:  The  name  of  the  principal  first 
violinist  in  an  orchestra ;  of  the  chief  clarinet- 
tist in  a  military  band  ;    and  of  the  chief 
cornet-player  in  a  brass  band.     Before  the 
introduction  of  a   separate    conductor,  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  was  its  director,  and 
gave  the  tempo  with  his  fiddle-bow,  a  custom 
which  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  fiddle-bow  as  a 
baton  in  France.    [CONDUCTOR.] 

4.  Naut. :    A   thimble   for   conducting  or 
guiding  a  rope  which  passes  through  it ;   a 
fair-leader. 

5.  Plumb. :  A  rain-water  pipe  to  conduct  the 
water  collected  by  the  spouting  to  the  ground. 

6.  Print.  (PL):    Dots  on  a  line   to   lead 
the  eye  across  the  page  or  column,  are  called 
leaders,  as  : —  , 

Anchor page  94 

7.  Pyrotechnics :  A  long  paper-tube  of  small 
diameter,  enclosing  a  strand  of  quickmatch, 
used  for  communicating  h're  rapidly  from  one 
point  to  another.    Quickmatch  thus  enclosed 
burns  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  open  air. 

8.  Survey. :   The  forward  one  of  the  two 
chain-carriers. 

leader-hook,  s.  A  hold-fast  hook  clasp- 
ing a  leader  or  rain-water  pipe,  and  having  its 
tang  driven  into  the  wall  of  the  house. 

lead-  er-ette', «.  [A  dimin.  from  leader  (q.v.).  ] 
A  short  editorial  article  or  paragraph  in  a 
paper. 

lead  -era,  s.  pi.    [LEADER,  II.  6.] 

lead'-er-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  leader;  ~ship.]  The 
otfice  or  position  of  a  leader;  guidance, 
premiership. 

"That  high  position  which  has  now  been  long  called 
the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Common*. "—Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

lead'-hill  Ite,   *.     [Named  after  the  place 

where  first  found,  Leadhills ;  sun",  -ite  (Min,).~\ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  regarded  as  orthorhonibic, 

but  according  to  Laspeyres  as  monoclinic  ;  in 


crystallization  hrinihedral ;  giving  a  peculiar 
rhombohedral  aspect  to  twinned  crystals. 
Cleavage  very  perfect.  Hardness,  2 '5;  sp. 
gr.  6'2ti  to  6'44.  Lustre  of  cleavage-face, 
pearly,  otherwise  somewhat  adamantine. 
Colour  white,  yellow,  green,  or  gray ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent ;  somewhat  sectile. 
Compos.,  according  to  Dana  :  a  sulphate  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOSO3+3PbOCO2.  Found  with  other  lead 
minerals  at  Leadhills,  in*Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
and  sparingly  at  a  few  other  localities. 

lead  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LEAD  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Guiding,  conducting,  serving  to  guide. 

"Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  IL 

2.  Going  in  front ;  front. 

"  M.  Maulius,  who  had  been  consul  two  years  before, 
rushed  to  the  place  and  threw  down  the  leading  assail- 
ant."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1885),  ii.  831. 

3.  Alluring,  enticing,  drawing  ;  as,  a  leading 
attraction. 

4.  Chief,  principal,  capital. 

"He  had  been  the  leading  counsel  for  the  seven 
bishops."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Constituting  a  precedent;   showing  tho 
way  :  as,  a  leading  example. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  guiding,  conduct- 
ing, ruling,  enticing,  or  drawing  on  ;  guidance. 

leading-axle,  s.  An  axle  ahead  of  the 
driving-wheels  in  English  locomotives. 

leading-block,  s. 

Naut. :  One  for  guiding  the  direction  of  a 
purchase  or  rope. 

leading-buoy,  s. 

Naut. :  A  buoy  placed  as  a  guide  in  sailing. 

leading-hose,  s.  The  hose  from  which 
the  water  of  a  fire-engine  is  discharged. 

leading-light,  s. 

Naut. :  One  character  of  light  as  displayed 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen  on  a  coast.  Two 
lights  are  exhibited  from  two  towers  ;  one 
may  be  higher  than  the  other,  so  as  to  confer 
a  special  characteristic.  Certain  bearings  as 
to  channel  are  indicated  when  the  lights  are 
seen  in  one  line,  the  opening  of  the  lights  on 
either  side  of  their  conjunction  indicating 
when  to  tack.  Other  indications  may  be 
given  by  the  conjunction,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

leading-note,  s. 

Music :  The  seventh  degree  of  the  ascend- 
ing major  scale.  It  is  called  leading  because 
of  its  tendency  to  rise  or  lead  up  to  the  tonic. 
The  lastian  or  Ionic  mode  was  the  only  church 
scale  having  a  leading  note.  In  consequence 
of  the  leading  note  forming  part  of  the  upper 
of  the  two  tetrachords  of  which  the  modern 
sc:ile  is  formed,  that  tetrachord  is  by  some 
called  characteristic. 

leading-part,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  The  portion  of  the  tackle  between 
the  fall  and  the  standing  part.     It  is  that 
portion  which  passes  over  the  sheaves.    The 
fall  is  that  which,  in  pulling  or  easing,  does 
not  reach  the  sheaves. 

2.  Theat. :  The  principal  or  chief  part  in  a 
play. 

leading-question,  s.  A  question  in 
which  the  answer  is  indirectly  suggested. 

leading-rod,  s.  A  rod  used  in  draw- 
boring  and  polishing  the  bores  of  rifle-barrels. 

leading-screw,  s. 

Lathe  :  The  longitudinal  screw  between  the 
shears  of  a  lathe,  by  which  the  slide-rest  is 
moved  longitudinally  on  the  lathe-bed. 

leading-springs,  s.  pi.  The  springs 
fixed  upon  the  leading  axle-box  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  bearing  the  weight  above. 

*  leading-staff,  s.  The  staff  or  baton  of 
a  field-marshal. 

leading-string,  s.  A  string  by  which 
children  are  supported  when  they  are  learning 
to  walk. 

"One  that  still  needs  his  leading^tring  and  bib." 
Cowper :  Progress  of  terror,  531. 

U  To  be  in  leading-strings :  To  be  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  others  ;  to  be  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others. 

leading-Wheel,  s.  A  wheel  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  placed  before  the  driving-wheels. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptft, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  6;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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lead  Ing,  *.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s.  ;  -ing.]  Lead- 
work  ;  the  leaden  flashings  of  a  house  ;  articles 
of  lead  generally. 

•  Iead'-lng-ljr,o4v.   [Eng.  leading,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  leading  manner  ;  by  leading  or  drawing  on. 

•  lead-fob,  a.    [Eng.  lead  (I),  a.  ;  -iah.]  Some- 
what like  lead. 

"  He  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  of  a  yellow  and 
leiiituh  complexion."—  Trant.  of  PhUvtophical  Society, 
xlvi.  77. 

lead  -less.  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s.  ;  -Jess.]  Hav- 
ing no  lead  ;  not  loaded  with  a  bullet. 

"  Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadlett  pistol  met  his  eye  ?  " 

tiyron  :  Xngliih  Bardi  i  Scotch  Reviewer*. 

•lead-man,  *.  [Eng.  lead  (2),  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  begins  or  leads  off  in  a  dance. 

"  Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 

Saw  you  uever, 

And  by  leadmrn  for  toe  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  griudle  stones  ' 

Benjonton. 

Igads,  t.  pi.    [LEAD  (l),  s.  II.  4.] 

iSads'-man,  s.    [Eng.  lead's,  and  man.] 

Naitt.  :  The  sailor  who  heaves  the  lead  in 
sounding. 

lead   wort,  *.    [Eng.  lead,  and  wort.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The    genus  Plumbago,  and  spe- 
cially   Plumbago    europcea.       It  is    used  by 
beggars  to  produce  ulcers  in  order  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  benevolent.    Its  root 
contains  a  fat  which  stains  the  skin  a  lead- 
gray  colour. 

2.  PI.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Plumbaginacex  (q.  v.). 


'-fc  *led-y,  a.  [Eng.  lead  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  lead  ;  like  lead  ; 
leaden. 

"His  rnddy  Hppes  van,  and  his  even  ledy  and 
holowe."—  Sir  T.  Elyot  :  The  Oovernour,  Elk.  1L,  ch.  xii. 

leaf,  •  leafe,  *lef,  *leef.  *.  [A.S.  leaf  (pi. 
Uaf)  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  laf  ;  O.  Sax.  lof; 
Dut.  loof;  Icel.  laiif;  Sw.  lof;  Dan.  lov  ; 
Goth,  lanfs  (pi.  laitbos)  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  laup  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  l&up  ;  Ger.  laub  ;  Russ.  lopeste; 
Lith.  Idpas  =  a  leaf;  Gr.  At'n-ot  (Lepos)  =  a 
scale.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  And  he  aangh  a  flge  tre  blsidis  the  weye  and  cam  to 
it  ana  fond  nothing  theryuue  but  leevet  ouely."— 
Wnt-liffe:  Mitttlieu  *ii. 

2.  A  relatively  thin  and  wide  object  having 
a  flat  surface  :  as  — 

(1)  The  leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript,  having 
ft  page  on  each  of  its  opposite  sides. 

"  Turne  over  the  Iceland  chese  another  tale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,  287. 

(2)  A  valve  or  hinged  member  of  a  bridge, 
table,  door,  shutter,  hinge,  or  screen. 

"The  two  leave*  of  the  one  door  wen  folding."— 


(3)  One  member  of  a  pair  of  lock-gates. 

(4)  A  hinged  platform  for  a  ferry  or  wharf 
boat  ;  also  called  an  apron. 

(5)  A  tooth  of  a  pinion. 

(6)  One  section  of  a  fan. 

(7)  A  thin  sheet  of  hammered  gold  or  silver. 

(8)  One  of  the  elevating  flaps  of  a  rifle-sight. 

(9)  The  brim  of  a  hat. 


*  3.  A  portion  of  fat  lying  in  a  separate 
fold  or  layer. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  An  ornament  representing  or  re- 
sembling the  leaves  or  foliage  of  certain  plants 
or  trees. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  flat  expansion  divisible  into  two 
similar  portions,  often  halves,  by  a  vertical 
plane  running  through  the  apex  and  point  of 
insertion.  The  under  or  outer  surface  generally 
differs  from  the  upper  or  inner  in  colour, 
structure,  and  in  the  nature  and  appendages 
of  the  epidermis.    On  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  or  base  of  a  shoot  are  the  scale-leaves 
or  phyllades  ;  above  these  are  the  ordinary 
foliage  leaves,  and  above  these  again,  below 
the  flowtrs,  are  the  bracts.    The  foliage  leaves 
are  the  chief  organs  of  assimilation,  and  de- 
velope  large  quantities  of  chlorophyll,  their 
form  and  appearance  being  very  varied.    The 
bracts  are  generally  smaller.  The  foliage  leaves 
and  calyx  and  corolla  leaves  become  trans- 


formed into  stamens,  and  these  modified  into 
carpels.  A  leaf  is  called  also  a  Phyllome.  A 
leaf  consists  of  two  parts,  a  stalk,  called  the 
petiole,  and  an  expanded  sOrface  termed  the 
blade  or  lamina.  (McNab,  &c.)  When  the 
petiole  is  absent  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

3.  Weaving:  The  heddles  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  same  shaft,  and  moved  at  the 
same  time.  The  leaf  is  connected  with  a 
treadle  by  a  cord.  The  number  of  leaves  is 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern, 
and  forms  the  set  of  the  draft.  Thus  there 
are  five-tea/ patterns,  eight-ko/patterns,  &c. 

If  (1)  To  take  a  leaf  out  of  one's  book :  To 
follow  the  example  of;  to  imitate. 

"  They  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  book  with  regard 
to  the  increase  of  population."— Pali  Malt  (iatette, 
Oct.  29,  1*83. 

(2)  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  To  change  one's 
mode  of  life ;  to  adopt  a  new  and  better  way 
of  living. 

leaf-bearing,  a.  Having  appendages 
more  or  less  resembling  a  leaf. 

Leaf-bearing  wormt: 

Zool. :  The  family  Phyllocidse  (q.v.).  Their 
popular  name  is  derived  from  a  series  of  foli- 
ceous  lamella'  on  each  side  the  body,  some- 
what resembling  elytra.  They  are,  in  reality, 
the  cirri  metamorphosed  into  leaf-like  appen- 
dages. (Duncan.) 

leaf-bridge,  i.  A  form  of  drawbridge 
in  which  the  rising  leaf  or  leaves  swing  verti- 
cally on  hinges.  One  form  of  bascule  comes 
under  this  description. 

leaf-bud,  *. 

Bot. :  A  bud,  developing  into  a  leaf,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  flower-bud,  developing  into  a 
flower.  Leaf-buds  consist  of  scales  imbricated 
over  each  other,  the  outer  being  the  hardest, 
surrounding  a  minute  cellular  axis  or  growing 
point.  They  may  be  regular,  adventitious,  or 
latent. 

leaf-butterflies,  ».pl. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Kallima  (q.v.). 

leaf-crowned,  o.  Crowned  with  leaves 
or  foliage. 

leaf-cup,  «. 

Bot. :  Polymnia  Uvedalia. 

leaf-cutters,  .".pi. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  hymen- 
opterous  genus  Megachile  (q.v.),  from  their 
habit  of  cutting  portions  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  plants  to  line  their  nests.  Called  also 
Leaf-cutting  or  Upholsterer  bees. 

leaf-cycle, «. 

Bot. :  The  course  of  a  spiral  on  a  stem  from 
anyone  leaf  to  the  next  one  which  stands 
vertically  above  or  below  it. 

leaf-fat,  leaf-lard,  s.  Fat  or  lard  lying 
in  layers  within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

leaf-footed,  a.   Phyllopodous,  having  the 
feet    flat,    leafy, 
and  gill-like. 

"  The  Phyllopoda, 
or  leaf-footed  Ento- 
aiostraca.' ' —  Wood  : 
ftlut.  flat.  Bitt..  ili. 
(33. 

leaf-insects, 

».pi. 

Entom.:  The 
genus     Phyllium  LEAF-INSECT. 

(q.v.).    The  popu-  (FhyUium  ricdfolmm), 

lar  name  has  re- 
ference to  the  resemblance  these  insects  bear 
to  dried  and  withered  leaves.     Called  also 
Walking-leaves. 

leaf-lard,  t.    [LEAF-FAT.] 
leaf-like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  leaf  or  leaves  ;  folia- 
ceo  us. 

"Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like 
red."  Byron  :  Childe  Harold.  Iv.  101 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FOLIACEOUS  (q.v.). 
leaf-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  indiscri- 
minately to  any  of  the  Aphides  (q.v.) ;  a  plant- 
louse. 

leaf-metal,  s. 

1.  Gold-leaf ;  hammered  gold. 

2.  Bronze  leaf,  or  Dutch  leaf.    The  qualities 
are  known  as  :  Common,  soft,  reddish  colour, 
composed  of  zinc  1,  copper  3  ;  French,  Harder, 


less  ductile,  yellow,  larger  proportion  of  zinc ; 
Florence,  greenish-gold  colour,  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  zinc. 
3.  White  leaf.    [TIN-FOIL.] 

leaf-mould,  s.  Decayed  leaves  reduced 
to  the  state  of  mould,  and  used  as  a  manure 
or  fertilizer  for  plants. 

leaf-nosed,  a.    Having  a  nose-leaf  (q.v.), 

Leaf-nosed  Bats : 

Zool. :  The  family  Rhinolophide  (q.v.). 

Leaf-nosed  Emballonurine  Bats : 

Zool. :  The  family  Phyllostomidse  (q.v.). 

leaf-rollers,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  lepidopterous  family  Tortri- 
cidae,  the  larvse  of  which  frequently  reside  in 
'  leaves,  or  get  into  the  middle  of  a  bud  or 
cluster  of  leaves  and  draw  them  together 
with  silken  threads.  The  name  is  sometimes, 
less  properly,  given  to  other  insects,  as  in  the 
example. 

"Other  species  are  leaf-rolltri,  like  the  Tortricids.' 
—Packard :  Study  of  liuecti  (ed.  6th),  p.  216. 

leaf-shaped,  a. 

Archceol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  peculiarly 
shaped  British  swords  of  the  Bronze  period. 

"The  British  bronze  sword  bears  a  general  likeness 
to  those  uotouly  of  Denmark,  butof  Haul, Germany,  and 
even  of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  but  it  has  also  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  is  broader  and  shorter  than  the 
Danish  bronze  sword,  swelling  out  more  towards  the 
middle,  so  as  to  suggest  the  term  leaf-thaped,  by  which 
itisdUtinguished.  —  D.  Wilton:  Pre-hittoric  Annalt  at 
Scotland,  I.  355. 

leaf-sheath,  «. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  has  taken  the  form  of  ft 
vagina  or  sheath  surrounding  the  stem. 

leaf-sight,  s.  A  sight  on  the  breech  of  ft 
fire-arm,  having  a  hinged  elevating-piece  as  a 
guide  for  elevation  in  tiring ;  a  back-sight. 

leaf-spine,  *. 

Bot. :  A  spine  on  the  leaf,  as  on  the  holly. 
leaf-stalk,  «. 

Bot. :  The  unexpanded  portion  of  a  leaf, 
connecting  the  more  laminated  portion  of  it 
with  the  stem.  Called  also  the  petiole  (q.v.). 

leaf-tendril,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tendril  on  the  leaf,  as  distinguished 
from  one  on  the  stem. 

leaf-tobacco,  «.  Tobacco  in  leaves,  be- 
fore being  cut  or  manufactured. 

leaf-traces,  *.  pi 

Bot. :  Branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaves.  (Thome.) 

leaf-valve,  *. 

Pumping-engine :  A  clack-valve  ;  a  valve 
hinged  or  pivoted  on  one  side ;  a  flap-valve. 

*  leaf,  v.i.  [LEAF,  s.]  To  shoot  out  or  pro- 
duce leaves  or  foliage. 

"  Host  trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn ;  and  if  not 
kept  back  by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice."— 
Browne  :  I'ulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

leaf '-age  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Eng.  leaf;  -age.) 
Leaves  collectively  ;  foliage. 

"The  trees  are  heavily  clothed  with  leafage."  — 
Gardener*'  Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  5M  (1881). 

leafed,  a.  [Eng.  leaf;  -ed.]  Having  leaves ; 
generally  in  composition,  as  broad-ieo/ed.  &c. 

leaf  - 1  -  ness,  *.  [Eng.  leafy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leafy  or  full  of  leaves. 

"  With  all  their  flourish  and  le-ijlneu." 

Southcy :  Alderman  t  Funeral. 

leaf -less,  a.  [Bug.  leaf;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  without  leaves  ;  having  no  leaves. 

"  On  the  Ififlets  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  nest." 

Hamereile:  The  Chan,  IT. 

leafless-plants,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Plants  having  the  petiole  of  the  leaf 
without  the  lamina,  as  in  some  acacias. 

leaf  less-ness,  *.  [Eng.  leaflets;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leafless  or  destitute 
of  leaves. 

leaf  -let,  s.    [Eng.  leaf;  dimin.  suff.  -I**.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  printed  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Bot.  :  One  of  the  primary  divisions  of  ft 
compound  leaf. 

leaf -y.  o.  [Eng.  leaf;  -y.]  Full  of  or  covered 
with  leaves  ;  abounding  with  leaves. 

"  He  said  unto  the  forest.  '  Shout  I 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out."* 

Longfellow :  Daybreak. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenopiioii,  exist,    -ing; 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -jion,   jion  -  shun,   -oious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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league  (1),  s.  [Fr.  ligue,  from  Low  Lat.  liga, 
Uga  =  a  league,  from  Lat.  llgo  =  to  bind  ;  Ital. 
lega  =  a  league  ;  Sp.  liga  =  a  band,  an  alliance.] 

1.  A  combination  or  union  between  two  or 
more  persons  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  or 
common  interests,  or  for  the  execution  of  any 
design  in  common. 

"  While  thus  the  gods  in  various  leagues  engage, 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  no? 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx.  108. 

2.  A  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  be- 
tween two  or  more  sovereigns  or  governments 
for  mutual  aid  and  defence.     An  offensive 
'oocnit  or  alliance  is  when  two  or  more  states 
•Tee  ..o  unite  in  attacking  a  common  enemy  ; 
a  defensive  league  is  when  the  contracting 
parties  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  their  de- 
fence against  a  common  enemy. 

"  There  was  i.eace  between  Hiram  and  Solomon ;  and 
they  two  niiuL'  a  league  together." — 1  Jiingt  v.  12 

(1)  Famous  Leagues  • 

Hist. :  The  most  famous  leagues  mentioned 
in  history  have  been  the  jEtolian  and  Achaian 
Leagues,  of  Grecian  historical  times;  the  Lom- 
bard League;  the  Hauseatic  League,  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Germany  and  th-  Nether 
lands;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  tho 
Anti-corn-law  League,  &c.  la  the  Listury  nl 
France  the  word  has  a  particular  importance, 
from  the  Holy  League  (Sarnie  Ligue)  organized 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1576,  ostensibly  to 
maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  really  to  exclude  the  Protestaut 
princes  of  the  royal  Hue  from  the  throne. 

(2)  Land-league : 

HUt. :  An  association  projected  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parnell,  M.P.,  which  came  into  being  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dublin,  Nov.  18, 1879.  Nomin- 
ally the  programme  was  .the  "  three  F's  " — 
fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  free  sale  (of  the 
tenant's  interest)  ;  but  many  speakers  at  Land 
League  meetings  held  Sunday  after  Sunday  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  that  the  soil  should  belong  to  the 
cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence  was 
deprecated,  and  recourse  was  had  to  boycftt- 
tiii;?.  [BOYCOTT.]  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  1880,  when  fourteen 
members  of  the  Land  League,  of  whom  the 
most  important  were  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon, 
Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  T.  Sexton,  were 
Indicted.  The  chief  counts  were  "  conspiring 
to  prevent  payment  of  rents,  to  defeat  the  legal 
process  for  the  enforcement  of  payment  of 
rents,  and  to  prevent  the  letting  of  evicted 
farms."  They  were  tried  in  1881,  but  ac- 
quitted. On  October  7,  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
nounced Mr.  Parnell,  and  soon  afterwards 
that  gentleman,  Messrs.  Dillon,  Sexton, 
O'Kelly,  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  League, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilmainhara. 
They  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  during  their  imprison- 
ment. The  Government  replied  by  declaring 
the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  sup- 
pressed its  branches  throughout  the  country. 

(3)  Solemn  league  and  covenant :  [COVENANT]. 
league,  v.i.  &  t.    [LEAGUE  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  join  in  a  league  or  confede- 
racy ;  to  unite,  to  confederate,  to  combine. 

"To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  30. 

B.  Trans:  To  join,  to  unite,  to  combine. 

"  Leivjue  all  your  forces,  then,  ye  powers  above." 
Pope:  Homer :  Iliad  viii.  23. 

league  (2),  Meage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legue  (Fr. 
lieue),  from  Low  Lat.  leya,  leuca,  a  word  of 
Celtic  origin  ;  Bret,  leo,  lev  =  a  league ;  Ir. 
leige ;  Sp.  legua ;  Port,  legoa,  legva.  ] 

*  1.  A  stone  erected  along  the  high  roads 
at  certain  distances,  similarly  to  the  modern 
milestones. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different 
Countries.  The  English  land  league  is  3 
statute  miles  ;  a  nautical  league  3'457875  sta- 
tute miles.  A  Spanish  league  is  7,416  English 
yards.  A  Portuguese  league  3 -84  English 
miles.  An  Italian  league  is  4  miles,  of  5,000 
feet  each.  A  French  land  league  is  rather 
less  than  2i  English  miles  ;  a  nautical  league 
rather  more  than  3J  English  miles ;  and  an 
astronomical  league  about  2|  English  miles. 

"  A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sailed." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Error*,  i.  1. 

*  league -long,  a.      Of  the  length   or 
breadth  of  a  league. 

.    "The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reel" 

Tennytan:  Enoch  Arden,  B8S. 

*  leag'-uer  (1),  lea-gre,  s.  [Out  leger 
(genit.  lager)  =  a  couch,  a  camp.] 


leagnp-lean 

1.  The  investment   or   beleaguering   of  a 
town ;  a  siege. 

2.  One  who  besieges  a  town. 

"  The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer1!  art, 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart.' 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii  11. 

3.  A  camp  of  a  besieging  army. 

"  Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle.' 
Longfelluw :  Emmgeline,  i.  5. 

*  leag'-uer  (2),   s.      [Eng.   league),  v.  ;    -er.} 
One  who  joins  in  a  league  ;  a  confederate. 

IT  Land-leaguer  :  A  member  of  the  Land 
League  (q.  v.)  ;  one  who  supports  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League. 

leag'-uer  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  large 
sort  of  cask. 

*  leag'-uer,   v.t.    [LEAGUER  (1),  s.]    To  be- 
leaguer ;  to  besiege. 

"  Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer'd  town  embrace." 

Pope:  Homer;  /Hodxviii.  593. 

leaguer-lady,  s.  A  contemptuous  term 
for  a  soldkr'3  wife.  (Scotch.) 

*  leag'-uer-er,   s.     [Eng.   leaguer,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  beleaguers  or  besieges  a  town. 

leak,  *leke,  s.  &  a.     [Icel.  leld;  Dut.   lek; 
Dan.  l&k  =  leaky ;  Idkke  =  a  leak ;  Sw.  lack  — 
leaky,  leak.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole  which 
admits  of  the  passage  of  water  or  any  fluid 
either  in  or  out. 

"  One  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  sin  will  destroy 
a  sinner.  '—Banyan  .•  Pilgrim' t  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water  or  other 
fluid  through  a  breach,  crack,  crevice,  or  hole, 
either  in  or  out. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Leaky.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  35.) 
1f  To  spring  a  leak : 

Naut.  :  To  open  or  crack  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  water  into  a  vessel ;  to  let  in 
water. 

leak,  *  loko,  v.i.  &  t.    [Icel.  leka  =.  to  drip, 
to  leak  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  lacka ;  Dan.  Icekke ; 
Dut.  lekken ;  Ger.  lechan  =  to  leak ;  A.S.  lee- 
can  ~  to  wet,  to  moisten.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  allow  water,  or  other  liquid  or  fluid, 
to  pass  in  or  out  through  a  hole,  crevice,  or 
fissure.    (/.  Philips  :  Cider,  ii.) 

2.  To  ooze   or  pass  through,  as  water  or 
other  liquid  or  fluid,  through  a  hole,  crevice. 
or  fissure. 

*  3.  To  make  water. 


*  B.  Trans. :  To  let  out ;  to  allow  to  pass  out. 
If  To  leak  out :  To  become  known  or  public 

in  a  clandestine  or  underhand  manner ;   to 
find  vent :  as,  A  story  leaks  out. 

leak'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  leak;  -age.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Aleak. 

"To  accumulate  their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  cut  away  their  bowsprit,  to  diminish,  if 
possible,  the  leakage  at  the  head."— Anton:  Voyage 
Sound  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  fluid  which 
escapes  by  a  leak. 

II.  Comm. :  An  allowance,  at  a  certain  rate 
per  cent.,  made  for  loss  or  waste  by  the  leak- 
ing of  casks,  &c. 

*  leake,  a.    [LEAK,  a.] 

leak-I-ness,  s.     [Eng.  leaky;   -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  leaky. 

leak'-y,  a.    [Eng.  leak;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Admitting  or  allowing  the  passage 
of  water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid ;  not  water- 
tight. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Talkative,  loquacious  ;  apt  to  dis- 
close secrets  ;  given  to  tattling  or  blabbing. 

"  Whate'er  he  hears  his  leaky  tongue  runs  out." 
Hamilton  :  Horace,  bk.  i.,  epist.  18. 

leal,  a.    [0.  Fr.]    Loyal,  true.    [LOYAL.] 

"A  loving  heart  and  a'  leal  within 
la  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin." 

Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxvl 

If  Land  of  the  leal :  [LAND]. 

*  leal' -ness,  s.    [Eng.  leal;  -ness.]    The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  leal  or  loyal ;  loyalty, 
fidelity. 

*  learn  (1),  *  leme,  s.     [A.S.  leoma  ;   Icel. 
liomi.]    A  ray,  a  gleam  or  flash  of  light. 


*  learn  (2).   *  lyam,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr. 
lien  =  a  cord  or  string,  from   Lat.   ligamen, 
from  ligo  =  to  bind,  to  tie.]    A  cord,  string, 
or  strap  by  which  dogs  are  led. 

"The  lion  toke  acquaintance  of  him,  and  euer  after 
followed  hyra,  beynge  ladcle  in  a  small  lyam."—Sir  T 
Elyot :  Govemovr,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*leam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  learn  (2);  -er.]  A  dog 
led  by  a  string,  cord,  or  strap. 

*  lean  (1),  v.t.    [LKAN,  a.]    To  maKe  lean  or 
thin.  (Adams  :  Works,  i.  481.) 

lean  (2),  *  lene,  v.i.  &  t.  f  A.S.  hldnan  =  to 
make  to  lean ;  hleonian,  hlinian  =  to  lean ; 
cogn.  with  p.S.  hlinon;  Dut.  lennen;  Dan. 
Iteni ;  Sw.  Idna  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lainan  =  to  make 
to  lean  ;  hlinen  =  to  lean  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lenen  ; 
Ger.  lehnen  =  to  lean  ;  Lat.  *  clino  =  to  make 
to  lean,  to  incline  ;  Gr.  xAiVio  (klino).'] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  incline  against ;  to  rest  against ;  to 
depend  on  for  support ;  to  be  supported  by 
anything. 

••  Set  me  that  I  ruaye  touche  the  pillers  that  tha 
house  stand  vpon,  and  that  I  may  leane  to  them." — 
Judges  xvi.  (1551.) 

2.  To  deviate  from  a  straight,  direct,  or 
perpendicular  line  or  direction  ;  to  incline  :  as, 
A  tower  leans  to  the  east  or  the  west,  &c. 

3.  To  bend ;  to  be  in  a  bending  or  indirect 
position  or  posture  ;  to  stoop. 

"  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  mumme, 
and,  as  we  call  it,  asleep."— Bacon.-  Nat.  Hist.,  f  735. 

4.  To  depend,  as  for  support ;  to  trust ;  to 
look  for  aid  or  support. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding."— Pram.  iii.  6. 

5.  To  have  a  tendency  or  propensity  ;  to  in- 
cline in  feeling  or  opinion  ;  to  tend  towards 
anything.     (Goldsmith  :  Deserted  Village.) 

*  6.  To  submit ;  to  give  way. 

"  'Twere  good  you  leaned  unto  her  sentence." 
Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  incline  ;  to  cause  to  lean ;  to  rest. 

"The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  51 

*  2.  To  support,  to  rest. 

"  Whereon  the  queen  her  weak  estate  might  lean.* 
Drayton  :  Barons'  Wars,  iiL 

*  lean  (3),  v.t.     [Lat.  leyna.]    To  conceal,  to 
hide. 

lean,  *  lene,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  Mane,  probably 
connected  with  lean  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Thin,  meagre,  not  fat,  wanting  in  fat  or 
flesh,  slender.    (Gower :  C.  A.,  iv.) 

(2)  Not  rich,  fertile,  or  productive ;  bare, 
barren,  hungry,  sterile. 

"  To  whose  lean  country  much  disdain 
We  English  often  show." 

Cowper :  The  Bird's  Nest. 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 
0)  Bare,  stripped. 

"  The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  l«an." 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicul,  ii.  S. 

(2)  Barren  of  thought,  jejune,  dry. 

"  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  t  L 

(3)  Poor,  insignificant. 

"  Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something :  my  having  is  not  much.* 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

II.  Print. :  A  term  applied  to  work  which 
is  not  remunerative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  iMng. :   That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  muscle  without  fat. 

II.  Print.  :  Work  which  is  not  remunerative. 

lean-face,  s.    Type  with  unusually  thini 
face-lines. 

lean-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  thin,  lean  face. 

2.  Print.  :  Applied  to  type  with  unusually 
thin  face-lines. 

lean-to,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  rafters  ;  leaning  against 
or  supported  by  a  wall.  (Kingsley :  Two  Yean 
Ago,  ch.  xvii.) 

B.  As   sutst. :    A  building  the  rafters  of 
which  lean  against  or  are  supported  by  a  wall 
or  other  building.      (Mrs.   Gaskell :   Sylvia's 
Lovers,  ch.  xliii.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire, 'sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oa  =  e;   ey  — a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*  lean-Witted,  a     Silly,  stupid,  foolish. 

f  "  A  lunatic,  lean-witted  fool." 

Shakesp.  :  Sing  Richard  II.,  ii.  L 

lean'-fleshed,  a.      [Eng.   lean,  and  fleshed.] 
Thin,  lean,  not  fat. 

"  Seven  other  kiue  came  up  after  them  out  of  the 
river.  Ill-favoured  and  le<in-jlethed."—<Jmetit  xli.  5. 

lean  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fc  *.    [LEAN,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  deviating  from   a 
straight  or  perpendicular  line  ;   the   act  or 
state  of  depending  for  support  on  another 
body. 

2.  An  inclination  ;  a  feeling  or  disposition 
towards  anything  ;  a  propensity. 


"  The  mover  being  a  person  in  office,  was.  however, 
the  only  Indication  that  was  given  of  such  a  leaning." 
—Burke  :  Letter  to  T.  Burgh,  Esq. 


*lean'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lean;  -ly.]  In  a  lean 
manner ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 

lean  ness,  s.    [Eng.  lean;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lean  ; 
thinness  ;  want  of  flesh  or  plumpness. 

"  My  Ifunnrss  rising  up  in  me  beareth  witness  to  my 
race." — Job  xvi.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Poverty,  poorness,  emptiness. 

"  The  poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  1  L 

*  lean'  y,  a.     [Eng.  lean ;  -y.]    Lean,  thin. 
"  They  han  fat  kernes,  and  leany  knaves. 
Their  fasting  flockes  to  keepe." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender ;  August. 

leap,  *lepe,  v.i. .  &  t.  [A.S.  hledpan  (pa.  t. 
hkop,  pa.  par.  gehledpen);  cogn.  with  O.  Sax. 
hlopan  =  to  run  ;  O.  Fris.  Jilapa ;  Dut.  loopen  ; 
Icel.  hlaupa ;  Dan.  lobe ;  Sw.  lopa ;  Goth. 
hlaupan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hlavfan ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
tow/en;  Ger.  laufen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  jump,  to  spring,  to  bound,  to  vault ; 
to  move  with  springs  or  bounds. 

"  Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  To  bound  :  as,  One's  heart  leaps  for  joy. 

3.  To  rush,  to  start,  to  fly,  to  dart. 

"  He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  Tin.,  Hi.  i. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  jump  or  spring  over ;  to  pass  over  by 
leaping  ;  to  spring  or  jump  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump  or  spring  over ;  to 
make  to  take  a  leap  over. 

*  3.  To  cover ;  to  copulate  with. 

"  Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care. 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the  mare." 
Dryden  :  Virgil :  Georgia  ill.  328. 

leap  (1),  *  leape,  s.    [A.S.  Klyp;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hlaup  =  a  leap  ;  Ger.  touf=  a  course.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping  ;  a  jump, 
ft  spring,  a  bound. 

"Ytbehoveth  you  to  make  this  leape."— Berners .' 
froiaart ;  Cronycle,  ch.  ccclxxviii. 

(2)  The  space  passed  over  or  cleared   by 
leaping. 

*  (3)  The  act  of  copulating  ;  copulation. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sudden  transition  or  change. 

"  One  Barrow  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine 
youth,  to  a  preciseness  in  the  highest  degree."— flucon  : 
Observations  on  a  Libel. 

(2)  A  risky  or  hazardous  step  or  action  :  as, 
To  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mining :  The  shifting  of  a  vein  ;  a  fault. 

2.  Music:    A   passing   from    one    note  to 
another  by  an  interval,  especially  by  a  long 
one,  or  by  including  several  other  and  inter- 
mediate intervals. 

leap-frog,  s.  A  game  amongst  boys,  in 
which  one  stoops  down,  while  another,  placing 
his  hands  upon  the  back  of  the  first,  vaults 
over  him. 

"  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife."— Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  T.  1 

leap-year,  *  lepe-yeer,  s.  Bissextile ; 
a  year  which  leaps  over,  as  it  were,  one  (lay 
more  than  an  ordinary  year ;  a  year  which 
Co" tains  366  days,  as  distinguished  from  an 
onlinary  year,  which  includes  only  365  days. 
Every  year,  the  number  of  which  is  divisible 


by  four  is  a  leap  year,  except  when  it  happens 
to  be  any  number  of  hundreds  not  divisible  by 
four.  Thus,  1884  is  a  leap-year,  but  not  1900, 
this  omission  of  one  leap-year  in  every  four 
centuries  being  necessary  to  correct  the  error 
which  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  addition  of 
one  day  in  four  years  (i.e.  six  hours)  to  the 
year  over  the  true  length  of  the  year,  i.e.  365 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes. 


"  Divide  by  four ;  what's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0  ;  for  past  1,  a,  8." 


Harris. 


*  leap  (2),  *  lepe,  *  leep,  s.    [A.S.  leap.} 

1.  A  basket,  a  hamper. 

"The!  token  up  that,  that  lefts  of  relifs  sevene 
leepisS—Wycliffe:  Hark  viii 

2.  A  wicker  fish-net ;  an  osier  creel  or  trap 
for  fish. 

"  The  fishers  lay  their  leapet  in  the  deepe." 

Breton:  Fan  tat  ticket ;  October. 

leap'-er,  s.    [Eng.  leap;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  leaps. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  a  hook  at  one 
end,  employed  in  untwisting  old  ropes. 

IL  Zool.  (PL) :  The  orthopterous  tribe  Sal- 
tatoria,  so  called  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
hinder  legs  to  the  purpose  of  leaping.  It 
comprises  the  families  Gryllidae,  Locustidae, 
and  Acridiidae. 

*  leap'-ful,  *  lep-fnlL  s.    [Eng.  leap  (2),  s. ; 
-/«$).]    As  much  as  will  fill  a  leap  or  basket ; 
a  basketful. 

"And  alle  eeten  and  weren  fulfllld  and  the!  token 
that  that  was  left  of  relifis  sevene  iepfull."—  Wycliffe  : 
Matthew  xv. 

leap'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <k  *.    [LEAP,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  of  jumping  or  bound- 
ing ;  a  leap,  a  bound. 

"  The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogs 
and  salient  animals,  which  is  properly  called  leaping." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vt 

leaping  ague,  s. 

Path. :  A  variety  of  chorea,  characterized  by 
a  morbid  propensity  to  running,  leaping, 
tumbling,  and  dancing.  Cases  have  been  de- 
scribed from  Scotland.  ('Jycl.  Pract.  Med.,  i. 
215.) 

leaping-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Salarias  tridactylus,  one  of  the 
Blenniidpe.  Habitat,  East  Indian  Archipelago. 
Colour,  dark  brown.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  darting  over  the 
wet  stones  and  rocks,  and  snapping  up  flies. 
By  means  of  its  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  it  can 
scrambleup  a  nearlyperpendicularfaceofrock, 
and  makes  forthe  sea  on  any  attemptto capture 
it.  Known  also  as  the  Jumper-fish.  (Wood.) 

*  leaping-house,  s.  A  brothel.  (Shakesp.: 
1  Henry  IV.,  i.  2.) 

*  leaping  time,  s.    Youth. 

"  I  have  turned  my  leapiny-time  into  a  crutch." 

Shakes/:.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  1 

*  leap'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  leaping;  -ly.]   In 
a  leaping  manner  ;  with  leaps  or  bounds. 

lear  (1),  ».     [LAKE,   LORE.]     Learning ;  lore. 
(Scotch.) 

"  An'  to  the  muckle  house  repair, 
Wi1  instant  s]ieed, 
An'  strive,  wl1  a1  your  wit  .-.nd  tear, 

To  get  remcad." 
Burnt :  To  the  Scotch  Ktpresentativts. 

lear  (2), ».   [LAYER.] 

lear-board,  s.  [LAYER-BOARD.] 

*  lear,  a.    [A.S.  Iceer;  Ger.  leer.]    [LEER,  a.] 
Empty,  hollow. 

*  lear,  *  lore,  v.t.    [LEAR  (1),  *•]    To  learn. 

"  The  gentle  shepheard  sat  beside  a  springe, 

All  in  the  shadowe  of  a  busuye  brere, 
That  Colin  hight,  which  well  coulde  pype  and  singe, 
fur  hee  of  Tityrus  his  songes  did  lere. 

Spenser :  Sheplieardi  Calender ;  December. 

learn,  *  lerne,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  leomian  =  to 
learn  ;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  lindn ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
lirnan ;  Ger.  lernen  ;  A.S.  l&ran  =  to  teach  ; 
Icel.  Icera;  Dut.  leeren ;  Sw.  lara;  Dan.  Icere; 
Ger.  lehren.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge,  skill,  or 
information  concerning. 

"  Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield." 
Pope :  Estiy  on  Man.  iii.  ITS. 

2.  To  find  out ;  to  ascertain  by  inquiry. 


*  3.  To    communicate    knowledge    to ;    to 
teach,  to  instruct,  to  inform. 

"  Your  fly  will  learn  you  all  games." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  T.  1 

*  i.  To  communicate,  to  tell. 

"Learn  me  the  proclamation." 

Shakesp. :  Troilut  i  Cretsida,  ii.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  gain  or  acquire  knowledge, 
skill,  or  information  ;  to  receive  instruction. 

"  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  —Matthew  xi.  29. 

*  learn'-  a  -  ble,    a.      [Eng.    learn ;    -able.] 
Capable  of  being  learnt ;  that  may  or  can  be 
learnt. 

"  When  the  lesson  comes  ...  I  suppose  it  will  com* 
in  some  learnable  shape."— Kingtley :  Two  Yean  Ag\ 
ch.  zviii. 

learn'  ed,  learned,  learnt,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[LEARN.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (Of  both  forms):  (See  ths 
verb). 

B.  As  adj.  (Of  the  form  learn'-6d) : 

1.  Having  gained  or  acquired    knowledge 
of  or  skill  in  anything  by  study  ;  skilled  or 
versed  in   science,    literature,  &c. ;   well-in- 
formed. 

"  The  industry  of  that  (earned  lady."— Pope :  Homer ; 
Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

2.  Skilled ;  skilful  or  knowing  (followed  by 
in) :  as,  learned  in  the  law. 

3.  Containing  or  characterized  by  learning  : 
as,  a  learned  treatise. 

4.  Acquired  by  study. 

"  The  hookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head." 

Pope:  Etsay  on  Criticism,  ill.  68. 

*  5.  Wise,  prudent. 

*  learn'- ed  -  ish,  o.    [Eng.  learned;  -fafc.] 
Somewhat  learned. 

"And  seem  more  learnedith  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose." 

Butter :  Miscellaneous  Thought!. 

learn'-ed-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  learned;  -ly.}  In 
a  learned  manner ;  like  a  learned  person ;  with 
learning,  knowledge,  or  erudition. 

"  And  she  is  prating  learnedly 
Of  logic  ana  of  chemistry."        Praed  :  County  Ball. 

learn'- ed  -  ness,  *.  [Eng.  learned;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  learned  ;  learn- 
ing, erudition. 

learn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  learn;  -er.}  One  who 
is  taught,  or  is  under  instruction  ;  a  pupil,  a 
scholar. 

"  Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth." 

Camper  :  Task,  ii.  541. 

learn'-ing,  *  lern-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  «. 
[LEARN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  seek  ing  for 
or  gaining  knowledge,  skill,  or  information 
by  study. 

2.  Knowledge  or   skill    in  any  branch  of 
science   or   literature    acquired    by   study; 
erudition. 

"Concerning  the  excellency  of  learning »rd  know. 
ledge."— Bacon.'  Advancemen-  of  Learning,  i.  8. 

3.  Skill  in  anything  good  ^  bad, 

lear'-Jf,  «.    [Eng.  tear,  a. ;  -y.] 

Mining :  An  empty  place  ;  an  old  working. 

*  leas'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  leas(e);  -a&fc.J    That 
may  or'can  be  leased. 

leased),*.    [LEASE  (1),  »•] 
L  Literally. 

1.  A  demise,  conveyance,  or  letting  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  a   term  or 
years,  at  a  certain  specified  rent  or  payment. 

"A  lense  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenement*, 
usually  in  consideration  of  rent,  for  life,  for  years,  or 
at  will,  but  always  for  a  less  time  than  the  lessor  h» 
in  the  premises  ;  for  if  it  be  for  the  whole  interest,  it 
is  more  properly  an  assignment  than  a  lease." — /llack- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

2.  The  document  or  deed  by  which  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  are  leased. 

3.  The  time  for  which  hinds,  &c.,  are  lefc 
under  a  lease. 

IL  Fig. :  Any  tenure  or  holding ;  duration ; 
time  allotted. 

"Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  natum  " 

Shakesp. .  Macbeth,  IT.  L, 

lease  (2),  s.    [LEASH.] 

Weaving :  The  tie  round  each  band  of  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,    ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon-  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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*  warp  as  arranged  by  the  heck.    It  forms  a 
guide  for  the  weaver  in  setting  the  warp  in  the 
loom,  and  inserting  the  lease-rods.    The  word 
lease  has  come  to  signify  the  plane  of  decussa- 
tion  of  the  warp. 

lease-pin,  s. 

Weaving  :  One  of  the  pins  of  a  warping- 
mill,  between  which  the  lease  is  formed. 

lease-rod,  *. 

Weaving:  A  slat  laid  transversely  across 
and  between  the  two  bands  of  the  warp. 

lease  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.  laisser  =  to  leave,  to 
relinquish ;  O.  Fr.  lesser,  from  Lat.  laxo  =  to 
slacken,  to  let  go.  from  laxus  —  loose,  slack, 
lax.] 

1.  To  demise,  convey  or  let  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  to  another  for  a  term 
of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  certain  specified  rent 
or  payment ;  to  let  under  a  lease. 

"The  lands  .  .  .  are  ill  general  not  tenanted  nor 
leased  out  to  farmers."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of  Sations, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  lit. 

2.  To  hold  or  occupy  under  a  lease. 

lease  (2),  *  les-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  lesan  =  to  gather ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lezen  =  to  gath'er ;  Ger.  Itsen ; 
Goth,  lisan.]  To  glean ;  to  gather  corn  left  by 
the  harvestmen. 

"[I]  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease — 
Agreo  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease." 

Dryden  :  Theocritut ;  Idyl.  ill. 

lease  -hold,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  lease,  and  hold.} 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tenure  by  lease ;  that  which 
is  held  under  or  by  a  lease. 

lease  hold  or,  s.  [Eng.  lease,  and  holder.] 
One  who  holds  lauds,  tenements,  <fcc.,  under 
or  by  a  lease. 

*  lease'  monger,  s.    [Eng.  lease,  and  mon- 
g>-r.]    Oue  who  deals  in  leases. 

"  To  the  great  admiration  of  the  English  nation,  and 
aduautage  of  landlords  and  leasemongers."  —  Stows 
King  Jamet  (an.  1604). 

*  leas'-er  (IX  «.    [Eng.  lease  (2),  v. ;  -er.]    A 

gleaner. 

"There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
might  uot  have ;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were  liorn 
here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and  gleaners." 
-Stetft. 

*  leas'-er  (2),  ».      [A.S.  Zeds  =  false  ;   Dut. 
Zoos;  Goth,  la  us.]    A  liar.     [LEASING.] 

leash,  *  lease,  *  leese,  *  Iccse,  *  leece, 

».     [O.  Fr.  lesse;   Fr.  laisse,  from  Low  Lat. 
laxa,  fern,  of  laxus  =  lax,  loose  ;  Ital.  lascio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  hawk  was 
held  ou  the  falconer's  wrist 

"  A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minittrel,  vi.  ». 

2.  A  leathern  thong,  to  hold  dogs  in  couples 
in  coursing. 

"  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  In  the  leash." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  1.  6. 

3.  In  sporting,  a  brace  and  a  half;  three 
creatures  of  any  kind  ;  hence,  generally  three 
in  number  of  any  thing. 

"  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  tenth  of  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names."— Shakesp. :  I 
Beury  /»'.,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  baud  with  which  anything  is  tied  or 
fastened. 

"  The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game,  would 
break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the  door."— Boyle. 

II.  Weaving :  A  thread  having  at  one  end  a 
loop  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  is 
passed,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  rod 
or  lever,  to  which  all  the  other  leashes  of  the 
same  set  are  also  attached  ;  a  heddle. 

lea?h,  v.t.  [LEASH,  s.]  To  bind ;  to  hold  or 
fasten  by  a  string. 

"At  his  heels, 

Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch."  Shakes/I.  :  Henry  V.    (Prol.) 

leas  ing,  *  les-inge,  *  les-ynge,  s.  [A.S. 
leasing,  ledsung,  from  leds  =  false  ;  Icel.  lau- 
rung.]  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

"  Have  almost  stamped  the  leasing." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  T.  ii. 

leasing-making,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  consisting  in  slanderous  and 
untrue  speeches  to  the  disdain,  reproach,  or 
contempt  of  the  king,  his  council,  and  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  and  pre- 
judice of  his  highness,  his  parents  and  pro- 
nenitors.  Called  nlso  verbal  sedition. 


*  leasing  monger,  s.    A  liar. 

"  Leatinu-numgerit  aud   forsworuii."  —  Wycliffe  : 
I  Timothy  I 

*  leas  -ow,  *  leas'-owe,  s.   [A.S.  Iceswe.]  A 
meadow,  a  pasture,  shaded  with  trees. 

least,  laste,  *  leste,  *  lest,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
lixsast,  Icesest,  leest,  superlative  of  Icessa  (a),  Ices 
(adv.)  =  less  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  smallest ;  that  which  is 
less  than  all  others  in  size,  amount,  degree, 
quantity,  value,  importance,  &c. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 
•hewn  to  thy  servant."— Genesis  xxxii.  10. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  de- 
gree ;  in  a  degree  less  than  all  others. 

"  The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  44. 

T  At  least,  at  the  least :  At  or  in  the  lowest 
degree  ;  without  saying  more  ;  at  all  events  ; 
at  any  rate. 
"  He  held  me  but  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  lii.  1. 

least  pocket-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  Cricetodipvs  parvus. 

least  spotted- woodpecker,  s.  [LESSER 
SPOTTED- WOODPECKER.  ] 

least  stitchwort,  s. 

Hot. :  Manchia  erecta. 
least  willow- wren,  a. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Sylvia  rtifa. 
(Yarrell.) 

*  least,  conj.    [LEST.] 

*leas'-y,  *leas-ie,  a.  [Prob.  from  A.S. 
leas  =  loose,  false.  1  Deceptive,  fallacious,  un- 
certain, vague,  loose. 

"  He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
loose  aud  leasy."— Ascham  :  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 

leat,  s.  [A.S.  l&dan  =  to  lead.]  An  artificial 
watercourse ;  a  mill-race. 

"  To  bring  down  a  leat  of  fair  water  from  the  hill- 
tops."— C.  k\ngtlty  :  Westward  Hoi  ch.  xvL 

leath  er,  *leth-er,  *.  &  a.  [A.S.  ledher; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  leder;  Ital.  ledhr;  Dan.  Ueder  ; 
Sw.  lader ;  Ger.  leder ;  Wei.  llethr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  tanned  or  tawed  skin  or  hide  of  an 
animal.     The  varieties  of  tanned  leather  are 
classed  as  hides,  kips,  and  skins. 

"  By  hire  girdle  hung  a  purse  of  lether." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S,8«0i 

2.  Dressed  hides  collectively. 

*3.  The  skin:  used  in  contempt  or  ironi- 
cally. 

"  Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind."       Swift. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  leather  ;  leathern. 

"  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? " 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Catar,  1.  1. 

leather-awl,  s. 

1.  A  shoemaker's  piercing-tool  for  stitching 
or  lasting.    [AWL.] 

2.  A  tool  for  lacing  belts.     It  has  a  broad 
point  which  fades  away  into  two  cutting  edges 
on  a  conical  scoop-shaped  blade,  which  makes  a 
clean,  circular  cut  of  the  desired  size  ;  an  eye- 
point  to  carry  the  hieing  through. 

leather-back,  s. 

Zool. :  Sphargis  coriacea,  a  species  of  turtle 
included  in  the  genus  Sphargis,  on  account  of 
the  roaring  noise  it  sometimes  makes.  The 
carapace  is  covered  with  a  dense  coriaceous 
skin.  They  grow  to  a  great  size.  Habitat, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
temperate  zones  of  all  great  oceans.  Indi- 
viduals have  been  found  from  six  to  eight  feet 
in  length. 

Leather-back  turtles  : 

Zool. :  The  genus  Sphargis. 

leather-board,  • . 

Leather:  A  composition  of  leather  scraps 
and  paper  material  ground  together  and  rolled 
out  into  sheets. 

leather  buffing  machine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  the  surface  of  leather  is  reduced 
to  a  smooth  but  not  polished  surface,  the  face 
being  left  with  a  slight  nap,  velvetty,  like 
buff  leather. 

leather-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract). 

"Like  other  domesticated  animals  the  carp  It  sub- 
Ject  to  variation.  Some  individuals  .  .  .  have  lost 
every  trace  of  scales,  and.  are  called,  leather-carp*,"— 
u  anther:  Stud]/  of  Futot,  p.  59X, 


leather-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fabric  covered  with  a  waterproof 
composition,  usually  having  a  polished  sur- 
face. It  generally  consists  of  a  paint  or  a 
varnish,  sometimes  the  former  with  a  covering 
coatofthe  latter.  The  changes  iitinciistruums, 
resins,  pigments,  and  coarse  and  cheap  mate- 
rials, which  are  added  for  quantity,  are  so 
various  that  room  cannot  be  afforded  for 
stating  them  at  length. 

leather-coat,  s.  An  apple  or  potato  with 
a  tough  coat  or  skin. 

"  There  Is  a  dish  of  leathercoats  for  you."— Shakesp.  I 
3  Henry  IV.,  v.  8. 

leather  corrugating  machine,  s.  A 

machine  in  which  leather  is  crimped,  corru- 
gated, or  fluted  for  certain  purposes  in  manu- 
factures. It  is  usually  done  by  passing  leather 
between  a  fluted  and  a  plain  roller,  and  drying 
while  the  indentations  are  preserved  ;  or  it 
may  be  done  by  passing  the  leather,  while 
damp,  between  plates  or  dies  of  the  requisite 
form. 

leather  -  creasing  machine,  s.     A 

machine  for  ornamenting  the  edges  of  leather 
straps  by  passing  between  rollers  indented 
with  the  required  patterns  in  intaglio  and 
cameo. 

leather-cutting  machine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  leather  into  shapes  for  shoe- 
stock  or  other  purposes;  sole-leather  into 
soles  and  lifts,  for  instance. 

leather-dicing,  s.    [LEATHER-DRESSING.] 

leather-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  dress  leather  or  hides. 

leather-dressing,  s.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  finishing  tanned  or  curried  leather  to 
improve  its  texture  and  surface. 

leather-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cleinatis  Viorna, ;  (2)  Byrsanthes. 
leather-gouge,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  tool  used  to  cut  channels  in 
leather  lor  receiving  the  thread  of  a  line  of 
stitches. 

leather-grinder,  *.  A  machine  for  re- 
ducing scraps  of  leather  to  shreds,  in  order 
that  the  material  may  be  made  into  washers, 
in-soles,  and  heels  for  shoes. 

leather-head,  s.    [FRIAR-BIRD.] 

leather -jack,  s.  A  jug  or  bottle  made 
of  leather ;  a  black -jack  (q.v.). 

leather-jacket,  s. 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  resinifera.  (The  Australian 
name.) 

leather-leaf;  s. 

Bot. :  Cassandra  calyculata. 

leather-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  mouth 
like  leather  ;  smooth  and  without  teeth. 

"  By  a  1,-afhrr-numthrd  fish,  I  mean  such  as  bar* 
their  teeth  in  their  throat,  as,  the  chub  or  theveu."— . 
Walton:  Angler. 

leather  -  pebbling  machine,  ».     A 

machine  in  which  a  fancy  surface  is  given  to 
dressed  leather,  resembling  morocco,  levant, 
hog-skin,  or  other  fancy  style.  The  leather  ia 
passed  upon  a  bed  beneath  a  roller  havinfe  the 
desired  pattern.  The  pattern  is  given  by  soft 
metal,  which  has  been  cast  upon  an  original 
surface  of  the  required  character,  or  the  pat- 
tern of  the  roller  is  obtained  by  taking  an 
electrotype  copy  of  some  selected  piece  of 
leather  and  transferring  to  the  roller. 

leather-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  New  Zealand  name  for  Celinisia. 

leather  -  punch,  s.  A  hand-tool  for 
making  holes  in  leather  for  the  insertion  of 
eyelets  or  lacing. 

leather-rolling  machine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine to  compress  and  harden  leather,  instead 
of  hammering  it. 

leather -seller,  s.  One  who  dea*  in 
leather. 

leather-stuffer,  s.  A  machine  o»  a  re- 
volving chamber  in  which  hides  are  /uade 
supple  and  stuffed  with  dubbing  to  make  them 
soft  and  pliable.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
breaking-machine,  which  is  used  to  break 
dried  hides  before  tanning. 

leather-winged,  a.  Having  meml-a- 
nous  wings,  somewhat  resembling  leather,  as 
a  bat 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   ea,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a.   qu  =  lew. 


leather— lecanoris 
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leather  wood,  *. 

Botany  : 

1.  [DlBCA.] 

2.  Ceratopetalum,  a  genus   of  Australian 
Cunouiaceie. 

leather-yellow,  a.  k  «.   Whitish-yellow. 
leath-er,  v.t.    [LEATHER,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  leather. 

2.  To  thrash,  as  with  a  thong  of  leather. 
Vulgar.) 

"  I  would  M>  swinge  and  leather  my  lambkin."— 
Foote :  Mayor  of  Garratt, 

leath-er-ette',  s.  [Eng.  leather;  dimin.  suff. 
•('«»-.]  A  kind  of  imitation  leather  used  in 
bookbinding. 

leath  ern,  *  leth-er-en,  o.  [Eng.  leather; 
sun.  -«7i.]  Made  of  or  consisting  of  leather ; 
covered  with  leather. 

"  They  stood  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  hone  as  a 
plaything."  Longfellow;  Svangeline,  i.  1. 

leath'-er-y,  a.    [Eng.  leather;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
•   leather ;  like  leather  ;  tough. 

2.  Hat. :  Having  the  consistence  of  leather. 
The  same  as  CORIACEOUS. 

leathery-turtle,  «. 

Zool. :  Sphargis  coriacea.    [LEATHER-BACK.] 

leave,  *  leve,  s.  [A.S.  leaf  =  permission, 
closely  connected  with  leaf  =  acceptable, 
pleasing  [LIEF];  cogn.  with  Dut.  to/ =  per- 
mission, in  oor-lof,  ver-lof;  Icel.  kyfi  =  leave  ; 
leyfa  —  to  permit ;  lofan  =  permission  ;  Dan. 
lov  =  praise,  leave  ;  Sw.  lof=  praise,  leave ; 
Ger.  ur-laub  =.  leave,  furlough  ;  ver-laub  = 
leave,  permission.] 

1.  Liberty  or   permission  granted;  allow- 
ance, license. 

"  He  hath  wrung  from  me  my  alow  leave." 

Shaketp. :  Samlet,  i.  1 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  departing  ;  a  formal 
parting  from  friends  ;   a  farewell,  am  adieu. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase,  To  take  leave.) 

"  One  carried  a  letter  commanding  Manchester  to 
quit  France  without  taking  leave."— Macaulay :  ffist. 
Eng.,  ch.  XXT. 

leave-taking,  s.   The  act  of  taking  leave 
of  or  bidding  farewell  to  friends. 

"  Why  in  that  rawness  left  yon  wife  and  child  .  .  . 
Without  leave-taking  I "    Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  S. 

leave  (1),  *  leve,  *  leeve  (pa.  t.  *  lafte,  *  lefte, 
left;  pa.  par.  •  loft,  left),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  Icefan 
=  to  leave  a  heritage ;  from  ldf=  a  heritage,  a 
remainder  ;  from  lifian  =  to  be  remaining,  to 
live  (q.v.) ;  Icel.  kifa  =  to  leave  ;  leif—  a 
heritage  ;  M.H.  Ger.  leiben  =  to  leave  ;  from 
M.H.  Ger.  kibe :  O.H.Ger.  leipa  =  that  which 
remains  ;  Ger.  bleiben  =  to  remain,  to  be  left.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  by  will ;  to  bequeath  ;  to  give  as 
a  legacy. 

"  Peace  I  leve  with  yon,  my  pees  I  geue  nnto  you." — 
,     Johniiv.    (1551.) 

2.  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  abandon,  to 
give  up,  to  relinquish,  to  renounce. 


3.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  quit ;  to  come  or 
go  away  from. 

"Of  all  the  carrion-feeders  it  is  generally  the  lait 
which  leuiet  the  skeleton  of  a  dead  animal.  "—Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  p.  67. 

4.  To  cease  or  desist  from  ;  to  forbear. 

"  Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leare  caring  for  the 
•sses,  and  take  thought  for  us."— 1  Samuel  in.  5. 

5.  To  suffer  to  remain  in  the  same  state. 

"  It  prefers  itself,  and  team  unquestioned 
Hatters  of  needful  value  " 

Shaketp. :  Meaturefor  Measure,  i.  1. 

6.  Not  to  touch,  take,  or  remove  ;  to  spare  ; 
to  suffer  to  remain. 

"They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel  " 
—Judges  vi.  4. 

7.  To  reject ;  not  to  choose ;  to  pass  over 
or  by. 

8.  To  come  away  from  and  suffer  to  lie. 

"  Leaving  their  noblest  In  their  gore." 

Scoff :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  vi  ». 

9.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

"There  be  of  them  that  bar*  left  a  name  behind 
them.  —  Ecclus.  xliv.  8. 

10.  To  commit  or  intrust  as  a  charge  or 
deposit :  as,  To  leave  a  house  in  charge  of  a 
servant. 

11.  To  refer  for  decision  :  as,  To  leave  a 
question  to  an  arbitrator. 


12.  To  permit  or  allow  to  the  discretion  of. 

"Circumstances  which  the  historiaiidiscreetlyicatwt 
to  the  imagination  of  his  readers."—  Jiuttace:  Italy, 
voL  i.,  ch.  vit. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  be  left,  to  remain. 

"  Segbert  of  Estsex  at  home  lifte  lit  i  lie." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  To  cease,  to  desist,  to  give  over. 

"  Let  us  uot  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  llr.,  v.  5. 

3.  To  depart,  to  go  away,  to  take  leave :  as, 
He  left  at  nine  o'clock. 

IT  1.  To  kave  of: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cease  or  desist  from  :  as,  To  kave  of 
work. 

(6)  To  cease  to  wear :  as,  To  kave  o/&  dress. 
(c)  To  renounce  or  give  up  familiarity  with. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  desist. 

2.  To  leave  alone :  To  let  alone ;  not  to  dis- 
pute or  interfere  with. 

"  The  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  kave  out :  To  omit ;  not  to  insert  or 
include. 

"  Each  hath  lii»  place ;  I  am  left  out." 

Shaketp. .  I  Henry  VI.,  L  1. 

*  leave  (2),  v.t.     [Fr.  kver  =  to  raise.]     To 
raise,  to  levy. 

"  An  army  strong  she  leav'd, 

To  war  on  those  which  him  had  ..f  his  realm 
bereaved."  Sistnter :  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  31. 

t  leave  (3),  v.i.    [LEAF.]    To  send  out  or  pro- 
duce leaves  or  foliage. 

leaved,  a.     [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves);  -erf.] 

1.  Covered   or   furnished   with    leaves   or 
foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

"  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two  leaved  gates."— Isaiah  xlv.  1. 

*  leave   less  (1),  a.    [Eng.  kave,  a.;  -less.] 
Without  leave  or  permission. 

"  Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was. 
Where  wall,  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse. 
And  so  was  closed  round  about, 
That  letiuleise  none  come  in  ne  out." 

Chaucer:  Dreme, 

*  leave -less  (2),  a.    [Eng.  leaf  (pi.  leaves); 
less.]    Without  leaves  or  foliage  ;  leafless. 

leav'-en,  "lev-ain,  *lev-ein,  s.     [Fr. 

levaiii,  from  Lat.  levamen  —  that  which  raises : 
kvo  =  to  raise.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  substance  used  or  intended  to 
produce  fermentation,  as  in  dough ;  specifi- 
cally, a  portion  of  sour  dough,  which,  being 
mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  other  dough, 
causes  fermentation,  and  makes  it  lighter ; 
yeast,  barm. 

"  For  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven  nor  any  honey  in  any 
offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire."— Leviticus  ii.  11. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  mixture  which  causes  or  tends 
to  cause  a  general  change  in  the  mass.    It 
generally  means  something  which  depraves 
or  corrupts  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  the  Sadducees."— Matthew  xvi.  6. 

leav'-en,  v.t.    [LEAVEN,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  or  produce  fermentation 
in ;  to  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough. 

"  A  ly tell  leuen  doth  leuen  the  whole  lompe  of  dow." 
—Oalathiantv.  (1551.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  taint,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave, 
to  imbue. 

"  That  cruel  something  nnpossest. 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest." 

Prior:  The  Ladle. 

leav'-ened,  a.    [Eng.  leaven;  -ed.} 
1.  Lit. :  Fermented. 

"Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from  the  first 
day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Israel."— Exodus  xii.  15. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Ripened,  matured. 

"  We  have  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  1. 

ISav'-en-lng,  pr.  poor.,  a.,  &  «.    [LEAVEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fermenting  with  leaven. 

2.  That  which  leavens  or  makes  light. 

*  Igav"-  en  -  ons,  *  lev  -  en  -  ons,  a.    f  Eng. 
leaven  ;  -ovs.]    Containing  leaven  ;  tainted. 

"  Whose  mutineer?  and  levenoia  doctrine  corrupting 
the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness  and  bondage. 
—Milton  :  Answer  to  Eikon  Batilike. 


t  leav'-er,  «.     [Eng.  leave  (1),  v. ;  -«r.]    On* 
who  leaves,  forsakes,  or  relinquishes. 
"  But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master  leaver  and  a  fugitive. 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  IT.  & 

leaves,  s.  pL    [LEAF,  s.] 

*  leav'-i'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  kavy ;  -ness.]     Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  leavy  or  leafy. 

leav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LEAVE  (1),  t>.) 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forsaking,  relinquishing,  quit- 
ting,  or  giving  up. 

2.  (PL):  That  which  is  left;  residue,  rem- 
nant. 

"  At  length  HI  loath  each  prostituted  grace. 
Nor  court  the  leavings  of  a  cloyed  embrace." 

Yalden :  Force  of  Jealous*. 

8.  (PI.) :  Refuse,  offal. 

"  |  He  I  nits  in  safety  on  the  green  bank  side, 
An4  lives  upon  the  leavings  of  the  tide.' 

Lanohorn  :  Epistle  to  Mr. . 

leaving-book,  s.  A  book  presented  to  a 
boy  by  his  schoolfellows  on  bis  leaving,  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  in  vogue  in  many 
English  public  schools. 

leaving  shop,  s.  An  unlicensed  pawn- 
shop. (Slany.) 

"  Proprietress  of  one  of  those  iniquitous  establish- 
ments termed  Itaviny-thopt."— Morning  Chronicle, 
bee.  21, 1857. 

*  leav'-y,  o.    [Eng.  fee/ (pi.  leaves);  -y.]    Full 
of  or  covered  with  leaves  or  foliage. 

"  Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screens  throw  down.* 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  «. 

*  leb-arde,  s.    [LEOPARD.] 

leb  e  di-er  dp  sis,  s.  [Gr.  A^/ST,?  (irbes)  = 
a  kettle  or  cauldron,  an  urn  ;  Si^pn^  (dares)  = 
double,  and  6<^is  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae.  The  wood 
of  Lebedkropsis  orbicularis,  a  tree  found  in  the 
forests  of  India,  is  useful  for  turning. 

leb-i-f-nw,  (s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kbi(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae.  The 
species  are  very  numerous  in  tropical  America. 
Several  also  are  British. 

le-ca'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  Ae/can;  (kkane)  =  a  dish.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  homopterous  insects, 
tribe  Coccina.  Lecanium  I  lids,  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe  on  Quercus  Ikx,  was  used  by 
the  ancients  as  a  dye.  L.  hesperidum  is  para- 
sitic on  the  orange. 

*  le-can  -6-man-9y,  s.    [Gr.  Aexa^  (kkane) 
=  a  bowl,  and  navrtia  (manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]    A  mode  of  divination  by  throw- 
ing three  pieces  of  stone  into  a  bowl  or  basin, 
and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  demon. 

lee  a-nb'r'-a,  a.  [From  Gr.  A««ii^  (kkane)  =• 
a  dish,  pot,  or  pan,  from  the  form  of  the 
shields.] 

1.  Sot. :  A  genus  of  gymnocarpous  lichen*, 
family  Parmelidse,  or  of  the  tribe  Lecidinete. 
It  isakinto  Lecidea,  except  that  the  epithecimn 
has  a  thickish  border  formed  of  the  crust  and 
of  the  same  colour  with  it    Many  species  are 
British.    Leoanora  peretta,  L.  tartarea  (Cud- 
bear), L.  hamatomma,  and  L.  atra  are  used  for 
dyeing.    L.  escuknta  and  L.  affinis  are  found 
in  Armenia,  Algeria,  &c.,  and  are  blown  about 
by  the  wind.    The  natives  eat  them  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  believe  them  to  have  been  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites. 

2.  Chem. :  The  ethereal  extract  of  Lecanora 
atra,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paler- 
mo, Sicily.   It  is  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  which 
can  be  easily  separated  by  means  of  chloro- 
form ;  one  (atranoric  acid)  is  colourless,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform ;  the  other, 
which  closely  resembles  usnic  acid,  is  yellow, 
and  very  soluble  in  chloroform. 

iSc-a-noV-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  kcanor(a);  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  genus  Lecanora  (q.v.). 


lecanoric  acid,  «. 


Chem.:  CisHj^H^.  An  ethereal  anhy- 
dride of  orsellinic  acid,  discovered  by  Schunck 
in  1842,  in  several  of  the  lichens  belonging  to 
the  genera  Leeanora,  Rocella,  and  Variolaria, 
from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  stellate  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  but 
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very  soluble  in  ether,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in 
ammonia.  It  melts  at  153°  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  soon  decomposes  with  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide.  On  boiling  with  water  it 
splits  into  two  molecules  of  orsellinic  acid. 
The  lecanorates  are  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing, especially  when  heated,  into  orsellinic 
acid  aud  orcin. 

iSc-a-nbr'-in,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  leoanor(a);  suff. 
-in'.]    [LECANOBIC-ACID.] 

*  Ie9h,  v.t.    [Fr.  lecher.}    To  lick. 

*  leche'  (IX  «•    [LEECH,  s.] 

le-9he'  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Onotragus  leche,  from  South  Africa. 
It  is  a  water  antelope,  frequenting  damp, 
marshy  places,  and  taking  to  impassable 
swamps.  It  goes  in  considerable  herds,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
it  allows  its  horns  to  recline,  almost  touching 
the  withers. 

*  lefhe,  v.t.    [LEECH,  v.] 

*  leche-craft,  *.    [LEECHCRAJT.] 
le^h'-er,  *lech-our,  *lech-ur,  *.     [Fr. 

lecheor,  lescheur,  kcheur  •=  one  who  licks  up, 
from  lecher  =  to  lick  (q.v.).l    One  addicted  to 
lewdness  ;  one  inordinately  given  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  animal  passions. 
"  Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither." 

Skaketp.  :  I'assiunate  Pilgrim,  *, 


Me^h'-er,  v.i.  [LECHER,  s.]  To  practise  or 
give  one's  self  up  to  lewdness. 

"The  small  gilded  fly  doth  lecher  in  my  sight"— 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

le?h'  cr-ous,  *  lech  er  ouse,  *  lich-er- 
OUS,  a.  [Eng.  lecher;  -ous.] 

1.  Addicted  to  lechery  or  lewdness  ;  lewd. 

s,    lecherous,   kiudless   vil- 
Shaketp. :  Samlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  to  lewdness  or 
hist. 

"Lo   Loth    in  hus  lyve   thorowe   lecherouse   drlnke 
wickedllch  wroghte."  Fieri  Plowman,  ii.  25. 

iSjh'-er-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lecherous;  -ly.] 
In  a  lecherous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manlier  ;  pro- 
fligately. 

"  The  youngere  sone  vent  forth  in  pilgrimage  into  a 
fercouu  tree  ami  there  he  wastid  hisgoodis:  iulyviiige 
lecheroutly."—  WycUffe  :  Luke  xv. 

*lc9h'-er-  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lecherous; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lecherous  ; 
lechery,  lewdness. 

"  They  were  .  .  .  dryuen  into  y«  prof  ounde  and  dep« 
sleepe  of  yguoraunce,  of  ydylness,  of  Ircherousneste, 
and  of  pryde."—  Isaiah  vi.  (1551).  (Notes.) 

le^h'-er-y,  *  Ice  cher  ie,  *  lech-er  ie,  ». 
[Eng.  lecher  ;  -y.] 
1.  Lewdness,  lust. 
*  2.  Pleasure,  delight. 


-our,  s.    [LECHER,  «.] 

Ie-9id'-e  a,  «.     [Or.  A«'»c«  (lekos)  =  a  dish,  a 
plate,  a  pot,  a  pan,  and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lecidinei. 
The  apothecia  have  a  border  coloured  like  the 
disc.  It  is  very  extensive,  and  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  situations,  and  at  every  season 
of  the  year  Lecidea  geographica  is  sometimes 
sulphur-  yellow  and  sometimes  yellowish- 
green.  If  a  yellow  specimen  be  suspended 
over  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
becomes  covered  with  carmine-red  globules, 
gradually  loses  its  usnic  acid,  and  then  be- 
comes grayish-white. 

lC9  1  de   i  d«»,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  Ucide(i)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Dot.  :  According  to  Lindley,  a  family  of 
lichens,  tribe  Hymenothalameae.  Now  made 
a  tribe,  Lecidinei  (q.v.). 


l  [Mod. 

Lat.  leci(!(ea);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inei, 
or  fern,  -inece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  gymnocarpous,  or  open- 
fruited  lichens,  having  free,  circular,  ulti- 
mately convex  shields  with  open  discs,  and 
placed  in  a  special  excipulum.  Five  genera 
are  British. 

le  91  thin,  s.     [Gr.  XeViflo?  (lel-ithos)  =  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ;  suff.  -in  (CAem.).] 
Chem.  :    This  name  is  applied  to   several 


phosi  horetted  fatty  bodies,  of  very  similar 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  derived 
from  brain  substance,  nerves,  blood,  gall,  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  &c.,  and  also  from  some  vege- 
table substances  (maize,  &<-,.),  and  which  ap- 
pear as  constant  constituents  of  the  cell 
substance  of  organized  bodies.  It  is  a  viscous 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  in  ether.  From  its  saturated  solution 
in  alcohol,  it  crystallizes  in  radially-grouped 
needles,  which  dry  up  in  vacua  to  a  white 
powder.  It  may  also  be  crystallized  from 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Every  lecithin  is  a  fat 
containing  only  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  the 
third  hydroxyl  group  being  replaced  by  ethy- 
len-trimethyl  ammonic  hydrate  (neurine)  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 

le-cont'-ite,  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  J.  L.  Le 
Conte  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  prismatic  crystals  in  a  black  mass  consist- 
ing of  the  excrement  of  bats,  in  the  cave  of 
Las  Piedras,  Comayagua,  Central  America. 
Lustre  vitreous  ;  colourless,  and  transparent ; 
taste,  saline  and  bitter.  Compos.  :  ahydrated 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  potash. 

lec'-tern,  let'-tern,  *  lec'-turn,  *  lec- 
torne,  *  lectrone,  *  Icctrun,  *  Ictc 
rone,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lectrinum  —  a  reading- 
desk,  a  pulpit,  from  lectrum  =  a  pulpit ;  Gr. 
Murpov  (lektron)  =  a  couch,  a  rest  for  a  book  ; 
Fr.  lutrin.]  A  choir-desk  from  which  the 
antiphons  and  lessons  were  read.  Also  the 
stand  from  which  the  gospel  was  sung.  They 
were  sometimes  constructed  of  wood,  but 
frequently  of  brass,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
with  outspread  wings.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  lecterns  went  out  of  use,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  become  more  common. 
In  Scotland  the  term  is  applied  to  the  pre- 
centor's desk  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

"William  Rufus  was  buryed  at  Winchester  in  the 
Cathedral  Church,  or  Monastery  of  Saynt  Swithen, 
under  a  playne  flatte  marble  stone,  before  the  lectorne 
lu  the  queere."— Stoure :  WUliam  Jliifut  (an.  1099). 

lec-ti'-ca,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  kind  of  litter  or  palanquin, 
borne  by  horses  or  slaves,  and  used  for  trans- 
porting females,  sick  persons,  and  ultimately 
the  luxurious  rich,  from  place  to  place.  They 
were  provided  with  cushions,  canopies,  and 
curtains. 

*  lec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  lectianem,  accus.  of  lectio 
—  a  reading,  from  lectus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to 
gather,  to  read.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  book 
or  manuscript ;  a  various  reading. 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  term  applied  in  the  Early 
Church  to  portions  of  Scripture  read  in  the 
public  services,  but  now  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  passages  from  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  or  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  homilies  by  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  which  are  read  in  the  Roman 
office  of  matins  (q.v.). 

Igc'-tion-ar-y,  s.    [Eng.  lection ;  -ary.] 

Church  Hist.,  F.ccles.,  £c. :  A  book  containing 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church. 

1.  Roman  :  The  oldest  known  Latin  lec- 
tionary  is  that  commonly  attributed  to  St. 
Jerome,  and  known  as  the  Comes,  distinguished 
as  major,  if  it  contained  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  for  the  year  ;  as  minor  if  only  the 
beginnings  and  endings.  It  is  undoubtedly 
of  early  date,  but  the  question  of  authorship 
cannot  be  decided.  The  lectionary  found  by 
Dom  Mabillon  in  the  convent  of  Luxueil  is 
interesting  as  showing  that,  according  to  an- 
cient Gallican  use,  three  lessons  were  read  at 
mass. 

t.  Anglican:  In  the  article,  "Concerning 
the  Service  of  the  Church,"  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  general  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture  in  Divine  Service ;  the 
system  of  Daily  and  Proper  Lessons  was  esta- 
blished in  1559  ;  the  tables  were  drawn  up  in 
1599,  and  in  1661  the  lectionary  was  settled 
in  the  form  it  kept  for  two  centuries.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1867  to  consider 
the  rubrics  and  directions  for  conducting 
public  worship.  This  Commission  drew  up  a 
New  Table  of  Lessons ;  its  use  was  at  first 
optional,  but  has  been  obligatory  since  Jan. 
1,  1879. 


*  lec-tl-ster'-ni~um,  «.    [Lat.,  from  lectus 
=  a  couch,  and  sterna  =  to  strew,  to  spread  out.] 

Class.  Myth. :  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a 
feast  offered  to  the  gods,  an  evident  survival 
of  the  idea  common  in  early  stages  of  religious 
development  that  divinities  actually  partook 
of  the  offerings  presented  to  them.  (See  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.)  On 
occasions  of  extraordinary  solemnity,  or  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  placed  tables  with  food  before  images 
of  the  gods  reclining  on  couches.  According 
to  Livy  (v.  13),  the  first  Roman  lectisterniuin 
took  place  A.U.C.  354,  when  a  terrible  plague 
affected  the  cattle.  These  sacrificial  feasts 
were  of  two  kinds — ordinary,  occuring  almost 
daily  (Liy.  xlii.  30)  ;  and  extraordinary,  occur- 
ring at  intervals,  and  lasting  from  three  to 
eight  days,  or  even  for  a  longer  period  (Liv 
xii.  10). 

*  lec'-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  second  of  the  Minor  Orders 
(q.v.)  among  the  Latins,  and  the  first  among 
the  Greeks.  The  office— that  of  reading  the 
church  lessons — is  of  great  antiquity,  mention 
being  made  of  it  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vi. 
43);  and  the  form  of  ordination  now  in  use  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Lectors  exist  in  the 
Greek  Church  and  among  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians.  The  Anglican 
communion  recognizes  lay  lectors,  who  are 
set  apart  for  their  duty  by  a  special  form. 

*  lec'-torne,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

lee'-  ture,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lectura,  fern,  of 
Ucturns,  fut.  par.  of  lego  =  to  gather,  to  read.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  The  act  of  reading. 

**In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sions are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense  of 
the  text."—  Browne :  I'ulgar  Erroun. 

2.  A  formal  discourse,  whether  written  or 
not,  delivered  upon  any  subject,  especially  one 
intended  for  instruction. 

"These  lectures  must  be  read  onely  in  the  Tearm 
tymes ;  to  every  lecturer,  or  reader,  is  provided  and 
allowed  by  this  founder,  flftie  pounds  of  anuuall  fe« 
or  stipend,  and  a  fayre  lodging  within  this  his  pallacn 
like  house."— Stow:  Of  the  Universities  in  England, 
ch.  xxx. 

3.  A  reproof ;  a  reprimand  from  a  superior 
or  one  in  authority. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Univ. :   The   reading  or  study  of  work 
with  a  professor  or  tutor. 

2.  Law :    5  &  6  Wil.  IV.,  c.  65,  passed  in 
1835,  prohibits  the  publication  of  lectures, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  lecturer. 

lecture-room,  s.  The  room  or  hall  in  a 
college  where  lectures  are  delivered ;  a  class- 
room. 

"I  fear,  dear  Putter,  that  your  lecture-room 
Must  wait  awhile  for  its  best  ornament." 

Browning :  I'araceltut,  IT. 

lec'-ture,  v.i,  &  t.    [LECTURE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

2.  To  give  instruction  by  means  of  lectures ; 
as,  A  professor  lectures  on  a  certain  subject. 

B.  Transitive: 

.    1.  To  instruct  by  lectures ;  to  deliver  lec- 
tures to. 

"  To  be  conscious,  while  he  Is  lecturing  his  studf  n'  \ 
that  he  is  either  speaking  or  reading  nonsense. '  — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  A'ations,l>k.  v.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  reprimand  ;  to  reprove  as  a  superior. 

"  By  this  privileged  body  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  lectured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  author- 
Ity."— Macaulay  :  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  induce  or  influence  into  doing  any- 
thing by  a  lecture. 

lec'-tu-rer,  s.    [Eng.  lectur(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  delivers  lectures  or  formal  dis- 
courses on  any  subject ;  especially  one  who 
instructs  by  means  of  lectures. 

2.  In  London  and   other   cities,  a   priest 
appointed  as  assistant  to  the   rector   of  a 
church,  whose  duty  mainly  consists  in  the 
delivery  of  lectures.    A  lecturer  is  mainly 
chosen  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants,  is 
usually  the  afternoon  preacher,  and  must  be 
licensed  as  other  ministers.    A  lectureship 
cannot  be  grafted  by  compulsion  on  a  church. 
No  person  can  be  a  lecturer  without  the  rec- 
tor's consent,  unless  it  be  by  custom.  (Bluni.l 

"  For  lertureri  sell  sermont,  as  the  lay 
Doe  sheep  and  oxen."         Corbet :  Iter  Bortale. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
,  or,  wore,  wolf ,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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lec'-ture-ship,  s.  [Eng.  lecture ;  -ship.]  The 
post  or  office  of  a  lecturer. 

"To  have  a  lectureship  iu  English  literature  is  s 
novelty  in  our  universities."— Daily  Jfevt,  May  15, 
1884. 

* leV-tur-gss,  s.  [Eng.  lecture);  -ess.]  A 
female  lecturer  ;  a  woman  who  delivers  lec- 
tures. 

"  '  But,'  continued  the  animated  lecturess.  '  you  mu»t 
understand  me."  — 7*.  Hook:  Man  of  Many  Friends. 

*  lec'-tur-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  lecture) ;  -ize.]    To 
deliver  lectures,  to  preach. 

"We  must  preserve  mechanics  now 
To  iKturite  and  pray." 
Brome :  Saints'  Encouragement.    (164S.) 

*  lec'-turn,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

le-cyth-i-da'-ce-»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lecy- 
this,  genit.  lecylhid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 
•acece.] 

Bot.:  Lecyths.  An  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
large  trees,  with  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
nndotted  leaves,  and  minute  deciduous 
stipules  The  flowers  are  large,  showy,  ter- 
minal, solitary,  or  racemose;  calyx  superior ; 
two  to  six-leaved  ;  corolla  of  six  petals,  some- 
times cohering  at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite 
epigynous,  part  formed  into  a  unilateral  mass  ; 
often  without  anthers  ;  ovary  inferior,  from 
two  to  six-celled ;  fruit  a  woody  capsule  ; 
seeds  several.  They  are  natives  of  Guiana  and 
other  hot  parts  of  South  America.  Genera 
seven;  known  species  thirty -eight. 

le'-cy-thls,  s.  [Gr.  \qitv6os  (Kkuthos)  —  an 
oil-flask.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lecy- 
thidaceae  (q.v.).  Calyx  six-lobed  ;  petals  six, 
with  sterile  stamens  attached  to  a  hood-like 
body.  Thirty  or  forty  species  are  known, 
mostly  giant  trees  from  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and 
Guiana.  The  great  woody  pericarps  of  the 
several  species  are  used  as  drinking  vessels. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  eatable,  but  leave  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  Lecythis 
oMaris,  the  Sapueaya,  is  the  largest  tree  in 
the  Brazilian  forests.  The  bark  is  cut  by  the 
Indians  into  pieces,  and  used  as  wrapping 
for  their  cigars.  A  milky  emulsion,  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  L.  grandiflora,  another 
Brazilian  species,  is  prescribed  for  catarrhs. 

le'-c yths,  s.  pi.    [LECYTHIS.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lecythidaceae  (q.v.). 

led,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.    [LEAD  (2),  v.i. 

A.  As  pret.  £  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Guided,  conducted,  drawn. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  farm,  estate,  &c., 
not  occupied  by  the  owner  or  tenant,  also  to  a 
district  ruled  by  deputy. 

*  led  captain,  s.  One  who  follows 
another  as  though  led  by  a  string :  an  obse- 
quious attendant,  a  toady. 

led-horse,  s.  A  sumpter-horse;  a  spare 
horse  led  by  a  servant  or  attendant  for  use  in 
case  of  emergency. 

Le  da,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  The  daughter  of  Thestius, 
King  of  jEtolia,  and  wife  of  Tyndarus,  King 
of  Sparta.   By  Jupiter  she  became  the  mother 
of  Pollux  and  Castor,  Helen  and  Cly teumestra. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  38]. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Areadse. 
Eighty  recent  species  are  known,  the  genus 
being  widely  diffused,  and  190  fossil  species. 

*  ledde,  pret.  k  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LEAD,  t>.] 

*  led  -den,  *  led   en,  s.    [A.S.  Men,  lyden 
=  language  ;  a  corrupt,  of  Latin.]  Language, 
talk,  dialect. 

"She  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  10,749. 

led -dl§,  5.    [LADY.]   (Scotch.) 

*  lede,  v.t.    [LEAD.] 

lgd-e-bou  -rl-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lede- 
bour,  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Scilleae. 
The  bulbs  of  Ledebouria  hyacinthoides  are 
Used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  substitute  for 
squills. 

*  led  en,  *.    [LEDDEN.] 


led'-er-er-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  Le- 
derer,  by  Jackson  ;  suff.  -He..  (Min.)] 

Min. :  An  impure  gmelinite  (q.v.),  with 
some  free  silica. 

led'-er-Ite,  *.  [Named  after  Earon  Lederer, 
by  Shepard.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sphene  (q.v.),  found  in 
very  large  brown  crystals  in  northern  New 
York  and  in  Canada.  Cleavage,  distinct 

ledge,  s.  [A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf. 
Sw.  lagg  =  the  rim  of  a  cask;  IceT.  lugg ; 
Norweg.  logg  (pi.  legger)  =  the  lowest  part  of 
a  vessel ;  from  liygja  ;  Dan.  ligge  ;  A.S.  licgan 
=  to  lie.] 

I   Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  shelf  on  which  articles  can  be  placed. 


2.  A  row,  a  layer,  a  stratum. 

"  The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone, 
closely  laid,  without  mortar."—  Wotton :  Arcltit.,  p.  18. 

3.  Any  prominence  or  rising  part ;  a  ridge 
rising  above  the  rest :   especially  a  ridge  or 
prominence  of  rocks  rising  above  the  sea. 

"From  Bermuda's  reefs :  fjom  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges.         LonyfMov  :  Seaweed. 

4.  A  rim,  an  edge. 

"  I  set  this  vase  upon  the  ledge  of  the  tmy.  and  it  was 
nearly  falling."— Hits  £dgem>rth  :  Moral  tales,  i.  244. 

5.  A  bar  for  fastening  a  gate. 
II.  Technically : 

•  1.  Arch. :  A  small  moulding,  as  the  Doric 
drop-ledge. 

2.  Joinery :   A  piece  against  which   some- 
thing rests  ;  as  the  batten  on  the  back  of  a 
door,  the  fillet  against  which  a  door  closes,  &c. 

3.  Mining:  A  stratum  of  metal-bearing  rock. 

4.  Print.  :  A  piece  of  furniture ;   a  stick 
used  in  wedging  up. 

5.  Shipbuild. :  A  thwart-ship  piece  in  the 
deck-framing.    [SHELF-PIECE.]    A  support  for 
the  decks,  parallel  to  aiid  intermediate  be- 
tween the  beams.    [HEAD-LEDGE.] 

*  ledge,  v.t.    [An  abbrev.  of  allege  (q.v.).] 

lodged,  a.     [Eng.   ledg(e);   -ed.]     Furnished 
with  a  ledge  or  ledges  :  as,  a  kdged  door. 

ledge  rmcnt,  ledg'-ment,  *  ligge-ment, 
«.    [Eng.  ledge,  s. ;  -ment.] 
Architecture : 

1.  A  string-course,  or  horizontal  suite  of 
mouldings,  such  as  the  base-mouldings  of  a 
building. 

2.  The  development  of  the  surface  of  any 
solid  on  a  plane,  so  that  its  dimensions  may 
be  readily  obtained. 

lodgement  table,  *. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  LEDGEMENT  (1). 

ledg-er,  *leg'-er,  *leidg-er,  *leig-er, 

s.  &  a.    [Dut.  legger  =  one  that  lies  down,  a 
nether  mill-stone,  from  O.  Dut.  leggen  =to  lie.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  An  ambassador ;  one  who  remains  at  a 
foreign  court.  (Shakesp. :  Meas.  for  Meus.  iii.  1.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  One  of  the  principal  books  kept 
in  a  merchant's  office,  in  which  is  entered  an 
accurate  record  of  all  money  transactions, 
arranged  so  as  to  show  on  one  side  all  the 
amounts  to  the  debit  of  the  account,  and  on 
the  other  all  those  to  the  credit. 

"  Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legert  stalled." 

Thomson :  Cattle  of  Jndolence,  i.  M. 

2.  Masonry :  A  large,  flat  cap-stone,  over  a 
tomb  for  instance. 

3.  Scaffolding:  A  horizontal  pole,  parallel 
to  the  walls,  lashed  to  the  standards  or  verti- 
cal poles,  and  supporting  the  putlogs  on  which 
the  boards  of  the  bricklayers  scaffold  rest. 

4.  Sport. :  The  same  as  LEDOER-BAIT  (q.v.). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Resting,  lying,  or  remaining 
on  any  place  ;  not  moving  about. 

"A  stage-player  borrowed  a  rusty  musket,  which 
had  lieu  long  leyer  in  his  shop."— fuller ;  Worthies ; 
London. 

ledger-bait,  s.  A  bait  fixed  or  made  to 
remain  in  one  place.  It  is  used  in  fishing  for 
barbel  or  bream. 

"  I  call  that  a  ledger-bait  which  is  fixed,  or  made  to 
rest  in  one  certain  place.'' — Watton:  Angler,  pt.  i., 


ledger-blade,  s.  The  stationary  blad* 
with  a  rectilinear  edge,  placed  as  a  tangent  to 
the  spirally-bladed  cylinder,  by  which  cloth 
is  shorn  and  the  na|>  reduced  to  a  length. 
Another  form  of  cloih-shearing  machine  has 
a  semicircular  ledger-blade,  and  a  large  revolv- 
ing wheel  containing  eight  small  cutting  discs. 
made  to  revolve  by  planetary  pinions,  and 
acting  as  shears  in  connection  with  the  edge 
of  the  ledger-blade. 

ledger-book,  *  leiger  book,  *  ligier- 
book,  s.  The  same  as  LEDGER,  II.  1. 

"  Many  leiger-books  of  the  monasteries  [are!  still 
remaining."—  tf.  H'arton:  On  Burnefs  EM.  Keform^ 
p.  42. 

ledger-line  (1),  «.  The  same  as  LEDGER- 
BAIT  (q.v.). 

ledg-er,   leg'-er,   a.      [Fr.    leger  =  light.] 
Light.    (Only  used  in  the  compound.) 

ledger-line  (2),  leger-line,  s. 

Music:   One   of  a  number  of  short  lines 
drawn  above  or  below  the  ordinary  stave  at 
the   relative  distances  at  which  the  whole 
lines  would  be  placed.    On  and  between  these 
lines,  notes  belonging   to 
passages    beyond    the   ex- 
tent of  the  stave  are  placed.     ^=^ 
The  use  of  leger  lines  is    £ 
comparatively    modern    iu    - 
musical  notation,  for  it  was 
anciently  supposed  that  the 
stave,  with  a  certain  clef  prefixed,  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  compass  of  the  voice  or  instru- 
ment using  such  clef.      When  the  compass 
was  extended,  the  clef  was  shifted  so  that 
the  music  might  be  still  expressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  stave.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

ledg'-ment,  *.    [LEDGEMENT.] 

*  ledg'-^,  s.    [Eng.  ledg(e),  s.  ;  -y.]   Abounding 
in  ledges. 

le-di-tan'-nic,  a.    [Lat.  ledum  (genit.  ltdl\ 
and  Eng.  tamiic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

leditannic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CagHsoOjs.  A  variety  of  tannlo 
acid  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  wild 
rosemary  (Ledum  palustre).  It  is  a  reddish, 
inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
dark  green  by  ferric  chloride. 

le-dix-an'-thin,  s.     [Eng.  ledHtannic),  and 
xanthin(e).] 


Chem.  :  CyHgOs.  A  reddish  yellow  powder, 
produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  leditannic 
acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  alkalis,  and 
from  its  solution  in  alcohol  it  is  precipitated 
as  a  reddish  brown  powder  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

le'-don,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  AjjJoi/  (Zedorc).] 
[LEDUM.]  The  gum  of  Cistus  Ledon. 

le'-dum,  s.  [Lat.  :  Gr.  AijoW  (ledori)  =  an 
Oriental  shrub,  Cistus  creticus,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  ladauum  was  found.]  [LADANUM.] 

Bot.  :  Labrador-tea  ;  a  genus  of  Ericacese, 
tribe  Rhododendrese.  Calyx  four-toothed  ; 
jietals  five,  spreading  ;  stamens  four  to  ten  ; 
capsule  five-celled,  five-valved  ;  seeds  winged. 
The  leaves  of  Ledum  latifolium  and  L.  palu»- 
tre  infused  in  beer,  produce  headache,  nausea, 
and  even  delirium.  They  have  been  prescribed 
in  tertian  ague,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Le- 
dum is  used  in  the  tanning  of  Russian  leather 

ledum-camphor,  s.    [LEDUM-OIL.] 

ledum  oiL  -•. 

Chem.  :  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
leaves  of  the  marsh  wild  rosemary  (Ledum 
palustre).  It  is  a  yellowish,  viscid  oil,  lighter 
than  water,  and  possessing  a  pungent  odour. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  solidified  oil 
(Ledum-camphor).  The  analysis  of  Ledum- 
camphor  leads  to  the  formu 


lee  (1),  «.  &  o.  [Icel.  hie,  Kle-bordh  =  the  lee- 
side  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  te  ;  Sw.  la  ;  Dut.  lij  ; 
A.S.  Men,  Meow  —  a  covering,  a  shelter  ;  Prov. 
Eng.  lew  =  a  shelter  ;  O.  Sax.  hleo  —  pro- 
tection.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Naut.  :  The  side  or  quarter  of  a  ship 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows  ; 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-don,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion,  -  sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del* 
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the  sheltered  side  ;  the  shelter  afforded  by  an 
Object  interposed  and  keeping  ott'  the  wind. 
"  For  uow  in  front  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  bill!  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee." 

falconer:  Shiinortck,  ill. 

t  2.  Hence,  any  sheltered  side. 

"  He  halted,  desiring  me  to  take  shelter  In  his  lee.'  — 
TyndaU:  frag  of  Science,  ch.  vii..  p  ZS4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  or 
quarter  towards  which  the  wind  blows :  as, 
The  lee  side  of  a  ship. 

•ff  (1)  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee: 

Naut. :  To  place  a  ship  in  such  a  position 
that  the  wind  will  come  right  upon  her  broad- 
vide,  and  the  sails  will  lie  flat  against  the  masts 
and  shrouds. 

(2)  Under  the  lee  of: 

Naut. :  On  that  side  which  is  opposite  to 
that  against  which  the  wind  blows ;  on  the 
sheltered  side  ;  protected  from  the  wind  by. 

lee-board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  board  lowered  on  the  lee-side  of  a 
flat-bottomed  vessel  to  act  as  a  temporary 
keel  in  avoiding  lee-way,  preventing  the  ves- 
sel drifting  to  leeward.  A  centre-board  is  a 
lee-board,  raised  and  lowered  in  a  water-tight 
well  amidships. 

lee  fange,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  across  a  deck  or  on  the  taff- 
rail,  for  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  slip 
on  in  tacking. 

lee-gauge,  s. 

Naut  :  A  greater  distance  from  the  point 
whence  the  wind  blows  than  another  vessel 
has. 

lee  lurch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  violent  lurch  or  roll  of  a  ship  to 
leeward  in  a  high  sea. 

lee-shore,  .s. 

Naut. :  The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  vessel ; 
the  shore  towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  What  made  it  more  appalling  wag  that  we  were  on 
a  lot-shore."— ilarryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xv. 

lee -side,  s. 

Naut. :  The  lee  of  a  vessel. 
lee-tide,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tide  which  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  wind  blows. 

lee-way,  s.    [LEEWAY.] 

lee  (2),  s.    [Fr.  lie.]    The  sediment  or  coarser 
parts  of  a  liquid,  which  settle  at  the  bottom  ; 
now  only  used  in  the  plural.     [LEES.] 
"  Ileligiuu  can  .  .  .  throw  down  their  pois'uous  lee." 
foung :  Jfiyht  Thoug/tU,  vti.  476. 

lee(3),  s.    [LIFE.]   (Scotch.) 
lee  (4),  s.   [LEA.] 
•lee,  v.i.    [LIE.] 

lOO'-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Lee,  founder  of 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leete 
(q.v.).  It  consist*  of  shrubs  growing  in  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Africa.  L.  aspera,  a  Western 
Himalayan  species,  uroduces  a  black  succulent 
fruit,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

le'-e  as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  U(ea);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Vitaceae  (Vineworts).  The 
petals  are  united  at  the  base,  the  stamens 
nionadelphous,  the  ovules  solitary,  no  ten- 
drils. (Liruiley.)  The  stems  of  Leea  robusta 
are  used  in  India  for  fences,  stakes,  and 
temporary  huts. 

lee§h  (1),  *leche,  «.  [A.S.  Zcfc«  =  a  physi- 
cian ;  Uicnian  ~  to  cure ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
leeknir  =  physician  ;  Icekna  =  to  cure  ;  Dan. 
loege  =  a  physician  ;  Icege  =  to  heal ;  Sw.  lakare 
=  a  physician  ;  laku  =  to  heal  ;  Goth,  leikeis, 
Iefc«is  =  a  physician;  leikinon  =  to  heal;  O. 
H.  Ger.  Idhhi,  Idclii  *=  a  physician  ;  Idhhindn 
=  to  heal  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Idclienen  =  to  use 
remedies  ;  Idchen  =  a  remedy  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
high  =  a  physician  ;  leigkeas  =  a  cure.  Once 
the  general  English  appellation  for  a  phy- 
sician. After  it  became  obsolete  in  England 
it  was  still  retained  by  the  inhabitants  within 
the  Irish  pale.  (Trench :  English  Past  &  Pre- 
sent.^ 

*  L  Ord.  lany.  :  A  physician,  a  doctor;  a 
professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 
"  And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech." 
Baron  :  Lara,  i.  16. 


SUCKER  AND  JAW   OF 
LEECH. 

a.  Anterior  extremity  of 
Birudo  offlcinalit,  magni- 
fied, showing  the  sucker 
and  triradiate  jaws.  b. 
One  of  the  jaws  detached, 
allowing  the  semicircular 
toothed  margin. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology  : 

(1)  Sing:  Any  individual  of  the  suctorial 
order  Hirudiuea,  #f  which  the  best  known 
examples  are  the  horseleech  (q.v.),  and  the 
medicinal  leech, 

under  which  name 
two  species  are  com- 
monly employed  : 
Hirudo  medicinalis, 
chiefly  imported 
from  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Russia; 
and  the  Hungarian 
leech  (H.  officinalis). 
Greenish  -  olive  to 
dark  green,  six  yel- 
low -  reddish  or  yel- 
low tends  along  the 
back;  numerous 
black  spots  on  abdo- 
men. The  body  is 
composed  of  from  90  to  100  rings,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  discal  and  caudal  sucker.  The 
anterior  sucker  is  small,  the  mouth  furnished 
with  three  semi-circular  toothed  jaws,  meeting 
in  a  point.  Leeches  grow  very  slowly,  and 
some  years  elapse  before  they  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. They  are  not  fit  for  medicinal  purposes 
before  the  age  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
They  inhabit  pools  and  marshy  places ;  and  in 
the  south  of  France  they  are  bred  in  large 
marshes  chiefly  for  the  continental  market. 

(2)  PI. :  The  order  Hirudinea. 

2.  Surg. :   Leeches  are  employed  for  the 
local  extraction  of  blood  when  cupping  is  not 
advisable.     Care  should  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  enter  the  mouth  or  any  other  cavity  of 
the  body.    To  destroy  a  leech  in  the  stomach, 
injections  of  salt  and  water  are  used. 

leech-gatherer,  ».     One  who  gathers 
leeches  for  medical  purposes. 
"  I'll  think  of  the  leech^atherer  on  the  lonely  moor." 
Wordsworth  :  devolution  &  Independence. 

Iee9h  (2),  leach,  *  leetch,  s.     [Icel.  nk  =  a 
leech-line  ;  Sw.  lik;  Dan.  lig  =  a  bolt-rope.] 

Naut. :  The  side  edge  of  a  square  sail.  The 
foremost  edge  (for  the  time  being)  is  the  luff  or 
weather-leech.  In  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  the 
after  edge  is  the  leech. 

leech-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  attached  to  the  leech-rope  on 
the  edge  of  a  sail,  and  passing  up  through  a 
block  on  the  yard,  to  haul  on  the  leech  ;  as 
the  bunt  and  leech-lines,  the  preventer  leech- 
line. 


.),  *  leche,  v.t.  &  i.     [LEECH  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal,  to  cure. 

"And  would  be  leelied  wonder  faiue." 

Itoliert  of  Vlouceiter,  p.  880. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practise  medicine. 

2.  To  bleed  with  leeches. 

•He  served  there  on  the  medical  stsff  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  in  which  capacity  he  leeched  and  let  blood.'?— 
Athenaeum,  bept  9,  1882. 

leech  (2),  v.t.    [LETCH.] 
'    leech-tub,  s.    [LETCH-TUB.] 

leegh'-craft,  leche  craft,  s.  [Eng.  Uech 
(1;  and  craft.]  The  art  of  healing ;  the  seiance 
of  or  skill  in  medicine. 

"The  leechcruft  has  never  been  very  skilful  at 
Naples."— Lytton :  Zanoni,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

lee  chee,    [LITCHI.] 

leeds    ite,  s.      [Named  after  the  place  were 
found,  Leeds,  suit',  -ite  (Min,).'] 
Min. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  barytes. 

*  leefi  s.    [LEAF.] 

*  leef,  *  leefe,  a.     [A.S.  U6f,  liof.]    [LIEF.] 
Kind,  fond,  willing. 

"  Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  lee/. 
And  loved  their  flocks  to  feed." 

Spmuer:  Pastoralt. 

leek,  *  leke,  s.  [A.S.  ledc;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
lotk ;  IceL  laukr ;  Dan,  log ;  Sw.  16k ;  Ger. 
lauch.] 


Bot.  <£  Hort. :  Allium  Pnrrum,  a  culinary 
vegetable  cultivated  in  Britain.  Thu  stem  and 
leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  stews.  The 
blanched  stems  are  much  used  by  the  French 
in  their  cookery.  The  Welsh  wear  it  on  St». 
David's  Day  (March  1).  The  leek  of  Scrip- 
ture (Heb.  "VSn  (chliatsir)  is  probably  cor- 
rectly translated  in  Numb.  xi.  12.  Though 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
leek,  yet  chhatsir  occurs  in  nineteen  othei 
passages. 

"Seeing  uow  that  I  am  entred  thus  far  into  a  dis- 
course of  onions,  I  shall  not  do  aiuisse  to  treate  ol 
leekes  also."—  P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  v. 

IT  The  Sand-leek  is  Allium  Scorodoprasum, 
wild  in  Britain,  but  rare  ;  the  Wild-leek  is 
A.  Ampeloprasum,  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
west  of  Ireland,  but  only  naturalised  in 
England.  The  Stone-leek  is  A.  fistulosum. 

1[  To  eat  the  leek:  To  retract  statements 
which  one  has  made.  (Shakesp.:  henry  V.. 
v.l.) 

leek-green,  s.  A  green  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  leek. 

*  ieeke,  a.    [LIKE,  a.] 

lee  lane,  lee'-fiHane,  adv.  [Prob.  from 
lee  =  life,  and  lane  =  loiie,  alone.]  All  alone. 
(Scotch.) 

lee'-lang,  a.  [Eng.  lee  (t>),  and  lang  =  long.] 
Livelong.  (Scotck.) 

"  The  thresher's  weary  flingiu-tree. 
The  leelang  day  had  tired  me." 

Burnt:  The  Titian. 

lee'-lite,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Lee,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  compact  orthoclase 
(q.v.),  of  a  deep  flesh-red  colour  and  waxy 
lustre,  found  at  Gryphyttan,  Sweden. 

leer,  v.i.  &  t.    [LEER,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  look  obliquely  or  slyly,  or  with  a  look 
expressive  of  contempt,  malice,  or  triumph  ; 
to  throw  sly  or  arch  looks. 

"  I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace ;  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  as  'a  comes  \>y."—Shake»p.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  5. 

*  2.  To  sneak  away. 

"  He  leered  away  on  the  other  side."— Bunyatt :  Pil- 
grim &  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  allure  with  sly  or  arch  looks. 

"  To  gild  a  face  with  smiles  ;  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin." 
Dryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  1. 

2.  To  turn  slyly  or  archly  :  as,  To  leer  one's 
eye. 

leer  (1),  *  leare,  *  lere,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  hledr 
=  the  cheek,  the  face,  a  Took ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.   hlior  =  the  cheek  ;  O.    Dut.   lier ;  IceL 
hlyr  ;  Dut.  loeren  =  to  leer,  to  peep.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  cheek,  the  face. 

"The  tears  trilling  down  his  leeres."—ffolinth«d: 
Ireland  (an.  1S47). 

*  2.  A  face,  a  countenance ;  looks. 

"  Here's  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  leer." 

Shakes^.  :  Tit  us  A  ndronicus,  iv.  2. 

3.  An  oblique,  sly,  or  arch  look ;  a  look  ex 
pressive  of  a  feeling  of  malice,  amorousness, 
or  triumph. 

"  The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer 
Mix  in  his  look."  Pope :  fiunciad,  11.  8. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Leering ;  glancing  on  all  sides. 

"He  ...  keepes  a  Uart  eye  still."— Earle ;  lliero- 
teog..  No.  78. 

leer  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  lee  —  to  lie.]  The  an- 
nealing  chamber  or  arch  of  a  glass  manufac- 
tory. It  is  sometimes  a  simple  oven,  or  it 
may  be  a  long  chamber  through  which  the 
ware  is  pushed  in  trays,  the  period  of  passage 
being  sufficient  for  the  annealing  operation. 

*  leer  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  lerka 
=  to  lace.]    A  kind  of  braid  or  tape. 

» leer   (l),    *  leare,    *  leere,    *  lere,   a. 

[O.  Low  Ger.  Idri ;  O.  H.  Ger.  larer.} 

1.  Empty. 

2.  Without  a  rider. 

"  All  hone  runnes  leer  away  without  the  man." 
Harrington  :  Orlando  Farioto,  xvi  M. 

3.  Loose,  dissolute,  uncontrolled. 

"  If  the  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me." 

Ben  Jonson :  Jfew  Inn,  IT.  8. 

4.  Devoid  of  sense,  empty,  frivolous :  as, 
leer  words. 

*  leer  (2),  a.    [LARBOARD.]    Left. 

"  His  hat  turned  up  o'  the  leer  side."— Ben  Jonson: 
Tale  o/ a  Tut.  i.  2. 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  ce=  e:  ey-  a.   411  -Isw. 


leering— leg 
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leer'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [LEER,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  looking  with  a 

leer  ;  a  leer. 

leer'-ing-l^,  adv.     [Bug.  leering;  -ly.]    In  a 
leering  manner  ;  with  a  leer. 

leer'-  si  a,  s.    [Named  after  J.  D.  Leers,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzese 
The  flowers  are  on  pank'led,  much-com- 
pressed spikelets,  with  awnless  glumes,  and 
one  to  six  stamens.  Ten  species  are  known. 
Leersia  oryzoides,  a  grass  with  an  effuse 
panicle  and  three  stamens,  is  wild  in  watery 
places  in  Britain,  but  rare. 


-,  a.  [Eng.  leer  (v.);  -y.]  Cunning, 
sly.  (Slang.) 
leej  (1),  s.  [Fr.  lie  =  dregs  ;  Low  Lat.  lia,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin.  The  word  is 
properly  a  plural  from  lee  (2),  s.,  but  is 
frequently  used  as  a  singular  noun.)  The 
dregs,  sediment,  or  grosser  parts  of  any 
liquor  which  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  spec.,  the 
dregs  or  sediment  of  wine. 

"  The  wine  of  life  Is  drawn,  and  the  mere  left 
Ii  left  thii  vault  to  brag  of." 

Shakeip.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

•lees  (2),  ».    [Fr.  laisse,  lesse.]    A  leash  (q.v.) 

•lees  (3)  s.  [A.S.  leds  =  false.]  [LEASING.] 
A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

•  leef  e  (1),  v.t.    [LEASE  (2),  ».] 
•leese(2)v.«.    [LOSE.] 

•  leese  (3),  v  t.    [Lat.  Icesus,  pa.  par.  of  loedo 
=  to  hurt.]    To  hurt. 

"  Take  heed  you  Ittte  it  not."—  Ben  Jonton  :  Every 
Han  out  of  hit  Humour. 

lee  -some,  a.  [£«e  =  lief;  suff.  -some.] 
Pleasant,  desirable,  agreeable. 

leesome  lane,  adv.    Dear  self  alone. 

"  There  sat  the  laird,  his  leetome-lane."—  Scott:  Jied- 
gauntlet,  let.  ii. 

•  leet  (1),  *.    [A  variant  of  lathe  (1)  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  court-leet  (q.v.). 

"The  other  general  business  of  the  leet  and  tourn 
•was  to  present  by  Jury  all  crimes  whatsoever  that 
happened  within  their  jurisdiction."—  Blaclutone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  19. 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court-leet. 

3.  A  day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held. 

"  Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leett  and  law-days?" 

Shakeip.  :  Othello,  lit.  3. 

leet~ale,  s.  A  feast  or  merry-making  at 
•  court-leet. 

leet  man,  s.  One  who  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

•  leet,  (2),  5.    [A.S.  hlet  =  a  lot  ;  IcL  leiti  =  a 
share,  a  part]. 

1.  A  portion  ;  a  lot. 

2.  A  list  of  candidates  for  any  office. 

H  Short-feet:  A  list  of  persons  selected  from 
the  leet  or  list  of  candidates  for  any  office,  in 
order  that  their  claims  may  be  more  carefully 
or  specially  examined. 

leet,  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
for  the  whiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scar- 
borough. 

leew  ard  (leew  as  In),  adv.  &  *.  [Eng 
lee  (1),  s  ;  -ward.  Allied  to  O.  But.  lywaard  ; 
Jjut.  lijwaarts]. 

A.  As  adj.  :   On  or  pertaining  to  the  lee 
side,  or  part  towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  By  change  of  wind  to  lerward  side." 

Swift  :  On  the  Union. 

B.  As  adv.:  Toward  the  lee  side,  or  that 
part  towards  which   the   wind   blows  ;    the 
opposite  to  windward. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  lee  side,  or  that  part 
towards  which  the  wind  blows. 

"  And  many  a  visit  he  paid  unto  leeward. 
And  called  out  in  pain  for  pale  brandy  and  steward." 
Cole  :  Arab  Maiden. 

leeward-tide,  . 

Naut.  :  A  tide  running  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  wind  blows  ;  a  lee-tide. 

leeW-ard-ljf  (leew  as  lu),  a.  [Eng.  lee- 
ward;  -ly.] 

Naut.  :   A  term  applied  to  ships,  which, 


when  sailing  close-hauled,  make  a  great  deal 
of  leeway ;  the  opposite  to  weatherly  (q.v.). 

lee  -way,  s.     [Eng.  lee  and  way.} 

Naut. :  The  deviation  or  loss  from  her  true 
course  which  a  ship  makes  by  drifting  to 
leeward ;  the  lateral  movement  or  drift  of 
a  ship  to  leeward. 

If  To  make  up  leeway:  To  overtake  work 
which  has  got  behindhand ;  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

"There  are  plenty  of  difficulties  In  the  road,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  leeway  to  be  made  up."— Pall 
Mall  Oaiette.  NOT.  25, 1884. 

leeze,  phr.  or  adv.  [A  corrupt,  of  lief  is  (me) 
=  dear  is  (to  me).]  Pleasure  comes  to  me  ;  I 
am  pleased.  (Burns :  Scotch  Drink.) 

*  life,  *  leefe,  a.  &  «.    [A.S.  leaf.]    [LIEF.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dear,  beloved,  pleased,  willing, 
agreeable. 

"  tie  never  had  .1  thing  so  left,  ne  lever, 
At  him,  Qod  wot,  he  never  shal  no  mo." 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  10,888. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  beloved ;  a  friend, 
a  sweetheart. 

"  His  Itt/f  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made. "  fiomaunt  of  the  Kate. 

18ft,  "lift,  *luft,  "lyft,  o.  &*.  [Prob.  of 
English  origin,  though  not  found  in  A.S.  Cf. 
N.  Fries,  leeft,  leefter  hond  =  left  hand ;  O.Dut. 
lufl.  Not  related  to  leave,  v.,  in  the  sense  of 
the  left,  or  unused,  hand,  as  suggested  by 
Trench.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Expressing  or  denoting  the  side  opposite 
to  the  right :  as,  the  left  hand,  the  left  side. 

"  In  the  rigt  syd  two  and  in  the  lift  syde  on." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  22. 

2.  Situated  or  being  on  one's'  left  hand  or 
side. 

" 

Which  t  . 

Dryden  :  Viryil ;  .tlneid  vi.  728. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  side  which  is  opposite 
to  the  right ;  that  which  is  on  the  left  side  : 
as,  He  stood  on  my  left. 

2.  Politics:   That   party  which  sits  on  the 
left  side  of  the  president ;  the  opposition  ; 
amongst  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Europe 
used  to  denote  the  advanced  or  radical  party. 

If  (1)  Over  the  left:  A  slang  or  colloquial  ex- 
pression, used  ironically  or  sarcastically  to 
denote  disbelief  in  or  negation  of  a  statement : 
as,  I  believe  you,  over  th*  left. 

(2)  The  left  bank  of  a  river :  The  bank  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person  looking  down 
the  stream. 

left-band,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  one's  left 
side  :  as,  a  left-hand  man. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  left  side ;  not  the  right 
hand. 

Left-hand-rope :  Rope  laid  up  and  twisted 
"against  the  sun,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  water-laid 
rope. 

left-handed,  a. 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Having  more   power  in  or  capability  of 
using  the  left  hand  than  the  right. 

"Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven  hundred 
chosen  meu  left-handed."— Judge*  zx.  16. 

2.  Moving  from  right  to  left ;  characterized 
by  position  on  or  direction  towards  the  left. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Awkward,  clumsy,  •  inexpert  :  as,  He  is 
a  very  left-handed  workman. 

2.  Stupid,  awkward :  as,    a  left-handed  ar- 
rangement. 

3.  Insincere,  malicious,  sinister  :  as,  a  left- 
handed  compliment. 

*4.  Unlucky,  sinister,  inauspicious. 

"  That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed  cries." 
—Ben  Jonton  :  SUent  Woman,  ii i.  2. 

Left-handed  marriage :  [MORGANATIC]. 

Left-handed  screw:  A  screw  whose  threads 
advance  "  against  the  sun,"  that  is,  from  right 
to  left.  This  is  the  opposite  to  the  common, 
or  right-handed  screw,  which  is  operated  by 
turning  it  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch. 

left  handedness,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  left- 
handed  ;  ability  to  use  the  left  hand  with 
greater  facility  than  the  right. 


*2.  Fig.:  Awkwardness,  clumsim-ss,  insin- 
cerity. 

"Although  a  squint  left-handedneu 
R'  ungracious  ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand." 

Donne :  To  the  Couiitea  <<f  liedford. 

*  left  handiness,  s.    Awkwardness,  left- 
handedness,  clumsiness. 

"  An  awkward  address  .  .  .  and  a  certain  left-hanM- 
neu  .  .  .  proclaim  low  education."— Chetterfield. 

*  left-witted,  a.    Dull,  stupid,  silly. 
18ft,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [LEAVE,  •».] 

left-off,  a.  Discarded  as  no  longer  ser- 
viceable ;  laid  aside  :  as,  lejt-vff  clothing. 

*lefte,  pret.  ofv.    [LiFT,  v.] 

*  left -ward,  adv.  [Eng.  left ;  a. ;  -ward.] 
Towards  the  left,  on  the  left  side  or  hand. 

"  Strike  leftward,  cries  our  guide,  and  higher 
Mounts  up  the  stoiiy  forest-way." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  Orandt  ChartreuM. 

*le'-full,  a.    [LAWFUL.] 

I8g»  »•  [Icel.  leggr  =  a  leg,  a  hollow  bone,  a 
stem  of  a  tree,  a  shaft  of  a  spear ;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  keg  =  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  Sw.  lagg  —  the 
calf  or  bone  of  the  leg.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  limbs  of  man  and  •other  ani- 
mals, used  for  walking  or  running  ;  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  same  as  II.  1. 

"I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legt  and  aping  me." 

/)ryden:  Cock  t  Fox,  MO. 

(2)  Anythingresembling  a  leg  ;  as— 

(0)  A  support  of  a  chair  or  table. 

(b)  One  limb  of  a  compass.  They  are  called 
pencil,  pen,  wheel,  extension,  reversible,  point 
legs,  &c.,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  adapted. 

*  (c)  One  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  as  opposed 
to  the  base. 

(3)  That  portion  of  a  stocking,  trousers,  &C., 
which  covers  the  leg. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  obeisance  ;  an  act  of  reverence ;  a 
bow.     (Corbet :  To  Lord  Mordant.) 

(2)  A  blackleg ;  a   low,  swindling  betting- 
man. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PL):  The  lower  limbs  or  extremi- 
ties of  the  body.     Each  of  these  consists  of 
two  bones,   the  tibia  or  shinbone  and   the 
fibula  or  peroneal  bone  alongside  of  the  tibia. 
The  two  are   connected  at  their  upper  and 
lower  extremities  by  synovial  articulations, 
and  have  their  shafts  united  by  an  interosse- 
ous  membrane. 

2.  Cricket: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  field  which  lies  to  the 
back  and  left  side  of  a  right-handed  batsman, 
as  he   stands  to  receive  the  ball  from  the 
bowler. 

(2)  The  fieldsman  who  stands  in  the  part  of 
the  ground  described  in  (1),  short  leg,  square 
leg,  or  long  leg,  according  to  his  distance  from 
and  relative  position  to  the  wicket. 

3.  Elevator:  The  movable  dependent  case 
containing  the  lower  end  of  the  belt  of  iron 
buckets  of  a  grain-elevator. 

4.  Naut. :  A  small  rope  put  through  one  of 
the  bolt-ropes  of  the  main  or  fore  sail. 

H  1.  To  change  the  legs : 
Manege :  To  change  step. 

2.  To  fall  on  one's  legs  :  To  be  fortunate  or 
successful ;  to  escape  fortunately  out  of  some 
difficulty. 

3.  To  feel  one's  legt :  To  begin  to  walk  ;  said 
of  children. 

4.  To  give  a  leg  to;  To  give  one  a  leg  up:  To 
assist,  to  help  :  especially  in  -mounting  a  horse. 

5.  To  have  the  legs  of  one :  To  be  faster  in 
running.     (Slang.) 

6.  To  make  a  leg :  To  make  a  bow  or  obei- 
sance ;  to  bow. 

"  So  in  they  come— each  mikei  hi*  leg, 
And  flings  his  head  before." 

Covper  :  The  Yearly  Diitreu. 

7.  To  put  one's  best  leg  foremost :  To  exert 
oneself  to  the  utmost. 

8.  To  shake  a  loose  leg :  To  live  a  loose,  licen- 
tious life.     (Slang.) 

9.  To  have  not  a  leg  left,  To  have  not  a  kg  to 
stand  on:  To  be  at  the  end  of  one's  resource! 
or  strength. 


bill,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cam.    tian  =  slian.     -tton.    slon  -  shun :  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua.  -sious  -  ah  us,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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10.  To  be  on  one's  last  legs :  To  be  in  an  ex- 
treme stage  of  exhaustion  ;  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  financial  ruin. 

11.  To  get  on  one's  legs :  To  rise  to  speak. 

12.  On  one's  legs :  Standing,  ready  to  speak. 

13.  To  stand  on  one's  own  legs :  To  support 
one's  self ;  to  depend  on  one's  self. 

leg  and  foot  guard,  s. 

Manage : 

1.  A  pad  or  strap  to  protect  a  horse's  feet  or 
legs.    They  are  used — 

(1)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  fetlock  or 
foot  by  interfering.    [INTERFERE,  v.,  II.  1.] 

(2)  To  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  knees  in 
kneeling  or  falling  forward  on  to  the  knees. 

(3)  To  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  hide  by 
hopples. 

2.  A  lined  sleeve,  as  a  hopple-ring,  to  pre- 
vent abrasion  of  the  fetlock.    [HOPPLE.] 

3.  A  stout  piece  of  leather,  strengthened  by 
a  longitudinal  iron  plate.    It  is  strapped  to 
the  right  leg  of  an  artillery-driver,  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  pole  of  the  carriage. 

leg-bail,  s.    Escape  from  custody. 
To  give  leg-bail :  To  run  away. 

"  I  wud  gie  them  leg-bail  to  a  certainty."— Scott  ; 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxix. 

leg-lock,  s.    A  lock  or  shackle  for  the  leg. 
*lSg,  v.i.    [Leo,  s.]    To  bow;  to  make  a  leg. 

"He'll  kiss  his  hand,  and  leg  it." 

Shirley  :  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v.  1. 

•  leg'  a-  ble,  a.  [Lat.  kgahilis ;  from  lego  = 
to  bequeath,  to  appoint.]  Capable  of  being 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy. 

leg'-a^y,  *  leg'-a-9ie,  s.     [Formed  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  legatia,  from  legatum  =  a  legacy  ; 
neut.  sing,   of  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego^to 
bequeath  ;  O.  Fr.  legat.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  commission  ;  business  entrusted  by 
jnother  for  execution  ;  a  mission. 

"  That  whole  tale  of  all  my  legacy  and  message 
wherfore  I  am  sent  into  the  world.  "—Tyndall  : 
Workes,  p.  459. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue."    Hhukesp.  :  Julius  Caesar,  Hi.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything   which    is    handed    or 
passes  down  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

II.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  A  legacy  is  a  beojuest  or  gift  of  goods  and  chattels 
by  testament,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given 
Is  styled  the  legatee.  This  bequest  transfers  an  in- 
choate property  to  the  legatee ;  but  the  right  is  not 
perfect  without  the  assent  of  the  executor  ;  for,  if  I 
have  a  general  or  pecuniary  legacy  of  £100,  or  a 
g|  lecifit.  one  of  a  piece  of  plate,  I  cannot  in  either  case 
take  it  without  the  consent  of  the  executor.  For  in 
him  all  the  chattels  are  vested,  and  it  is  his  business 
first  of  all  to  see  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  fund 
left  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  testator :  the  rule  of 
equity  being,  that  a  man  must  be  just  before  he  is 
permitted  to  be  generous.  And  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  assets,  all  the  general  legacies  must  abate  pro- 
portionably,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  :  but  a  specific 
legacy,  of  a  piece  of  plate,  a  horse,  or  the  like,  is  not 
to  abate  at  all,  or  allow  anything  by  way  of  abate- 
ment, unless  there  be  not  sufficient  without  it 
Upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  legatees  have  been 
paid  their  legacies,  they  are  afterwards  bound  to 
refund  a  rateable  part,  in  case  debts  come  in  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  residuum  after  the 
legacies  paid."— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 
1f  (1)  A  demonstrative  legacy  :  A  legacy  par- 
taking in  part  of  the  nature  of  both  a  general 
and  specific  legacy  :  as  a  sum  of  money  left,  with 
reference  to  a  particular  fund  for  payment. 

(2)  Lapsed  legacy :  [LAPSED]. 

(3)  Legacy-duty  :  A  duty  on  legacies  payable 
to  the  crown,  at  rates   which   increase    in 
proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  kind  of  the 
legatee  from  the  testator. 

(4)  Vested  legacy :  [VESTED]. 

legacy-hunter,  s.  One  who  pays  court 
to  another  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  legacy  at 
his  death. 

legacy-hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Paying  court  with  a  view  to 
receiving  a  legacy. 

B.  As  subst . :    The  act  or  practices  of  a 
legacy-hunter 

le  gal,  *le'-galL  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  legal,  from 
Lat.  legalis  =  legal,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  = 
law  ;  Sp.  legal ;  Ital.  legale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  OrditMry  Language: 

1.  According  to  law  ;  in  accordance  or  con- 
formity with  the  law 


leg— lege 

2.  Lawful,  legitimate,  permitted  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law. 

"  The  lender  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker,  at  the 
legal  interest.  "—Lock*  :  Of  Lowering  of  Interest. 

3.  Created  or  defined   by  the  law  :   as,  a 
legal  crime. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  or  questions  of  law. 

"  An  officer  .  .  .  was  able  to  determine  all  legal 
controversies  which  could  occur  within  the  district." 
—Hwne  :  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  (App.  2.) 

II.  Theology: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  con- 
formable to  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

"  But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 
I  chose  a  legal  course." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymru,  IT. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Law  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Gospel ;  of  or  belonging  to 
works  as  distinguished  from  free  grace. 

B.  As  suiist.  : 

Scots  Law :  The  same  as  LEGAL  REVERSION 
(q.v.). 

legal-debts,  s.  Debts  which  can  be  re- 
covered by  process  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-estate,  s.  An  estate  in  land  fully 
recognised  as  such  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

legal-fiction,  s.    [FICTION]. 
legal-reversion,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  period  within  which  a 
debtor,  whose  heritage  has  been  adjudged,  is 
entitled  to  redeem  the  subject,  that  is,  to 
disencumber  it  of  the  adjudication  by  paying 
the  debt  adjudged  for.  Called  also  Legal. 

legal-tender,  s.    [TENDER,  s.] 

le -gal-ism,  s.  [Eng.  legal;  -ism.]  Strict  ad- 
herence to  law  or  prescription ;  legal  doctrine. 

"  The  spirit  of  legalitm  might  mistake  the  true  con- 
nection."— W.  Robertson  Smith:  Old  Tett.  in  Jewish 
Church,  lect.  vi.,  p.  164. 

le  gal-ist,  s.    [Eng.  legal;  -ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  advocates  a  strict 
adherence  to  law  or  prescription. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  rests  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion on  his  conformity  to  the  Divine  law. 

le-gal'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  legalite,  fr.  Lat  legalitatem, 
aecus.  of  legalitas  -  legality,  from  legalis  = 
legal  (q.v.);  Sp.  legalidad;  Ital.  legalita.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  legal  or  in  accordance  with  the  law ; 
lawfulness ;  "egitimacy. 

"These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible,  had  yet 
the  semblance  of  legality."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  Outward  conformity  to  the  Law  with- 
out inward  heart  obedience. 

(2)  Bondage  to  the  Law,  as    distinguished 
from  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  "  (Romans  viii.  21). 

le-gal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  legalise);  -ation.] 
The"  act  of  legalizing. 

le  gal  ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  legal :  -ize.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  render  conformable 
to  or  in  accordance  with  the  law,  either  by 
authorizing  the  doing  of  an  act,  or  by  sanc- 
tioning what  has  been  done. 

"What  do  you  think  were  the  feelings  of  every 
man,  who  looks  upon  Parliament  iu.au  higher  light 
than  that  of  a  market-overt  for  legalizing  a  base 
traffick  of  votes  and  pensions,  when  he  saw  you 
employ  such  means  of  coercion  to  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  coer.ce  our  Parliament  through  that  medium?" — 
Burke  :  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  £tg. 

2.  To  justify ;  to  excuse. 

"If  any  thing  can  legalite  revenge,  It  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person."— South  : 
Sermons. 

t  IL  Theol. :  To  interpret  in  a  legal  spirit. 

le'-gal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  legal;  -ly.]  In  a  legal 
or  lawful  manner  ;  according  to  law ;  lawfully  ; 
without  breaking  the  law. 

"He  summoned  to  the  board  persons  not  legally 
qualified  to  sit  there."—  Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x.  • 

t  le  gal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  legal;  -ness.]  The 
qualify  or  state  of  being  legal ;  legality. 

*  Igg'-an-tine,  a. 

LEGAT  INK  (q.v.).J 

*  leg'-a-tar-y,  s.  [Fr.  legataire ;  It.  &  Sp.  lego- 
tario,*from  Lat.  legatarius,  from  legatus,  pa. 
par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint  ;  to  bequeath.]    One 
to  whom  a  legacy  has  been  left ;  a  legatee. 

"  An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  creditor! 
and  legataries  aie."—Ayliffe :  Parergon. 


[Prob.    a   misprint   for 


leg' -ate,  *  leg-at,  s.  [Fr.  legat,  from  Lat 
legatus  =•  a  legate  ;  a  deputy,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
lego  =  to  appoint;  to  send,  from  lex  (genii. 
legis)  =  law  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  legudo ;  It.  legato  \ 

1.  An  ambassador. 

"  He  went  a  legate,  but  returu'd  a  foe.' 

Pope  :  llomer ;  Iliad  x.  S43 

2.  Specif.    An  ambassador  (a  cardinal   or 
bishop)  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  a 
foreign    prince    or    state.     Of   these   legates 
there  are  three  degrees  :  the  first  and  highest 
being  styled  legates  a  latere,  who  are  members 
of  the  Pope's  council,  and  are  invested  with 
the  highest  authority,  and  are  sent  only  on 
missions  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  as 
governors  of  a  Roman  province ;  secondly, 
legates   de    latere,    who    are    entrusted    with 
missions  of  less  gravity ;  and  thirdly,  legati 
nati,  consisting  of  those  prelates  who   hold 
the  title  in  virtue  of  their  office  and  dignity 
in  the  church,  but  are  not  despatched  on 
missions.    [NUNCIO.] 

"The  legates  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  were  » 
kind  of  delegates  who  possessed  the  full  power  of  the 
Pope  in  all  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge." 
—Hume:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  i..  Note  N. 

*  3.  A  messenger  of  any  kind. 

"  There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies."          Cowper:  Task,  ii.  £18. 

leg  a-tee',  s.  [Lat.  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  = 
to  appoint ;  to  bequeath ;  sun",  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 

"  Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 
Through  fear,  not  love."  Cowper :  Charity,  45 

*  leg  ate-ship,  *  leg  -at  ship,  s.    [Eng. 
legate';  -ship.]    The  office,  rank,  or  position  of 
a  legate. 

"Thus  by  the  chance  and  change  of  Popes,  the  legat- 
ship  of  Ansel  me  could  take  no  place.  —Holinshed: 
Henry  I.  (an.  1116). 

leg-a-tme,  a.  [Eng.  legat(e);  -inc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  legate. 

"  This  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  Itgatin*  priyl- 
leges.'  '—Uallam:  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

Legatine  Constitutions,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  Ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in 
national  synods  held  under  Cardinals  Otho 
and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
and  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  about  1230  and  1268.  (Shipley.) 

le  ga'-tion,  *  le-ga-ty-on,  s.  [Fr.  lega- 
tion, from  Lat.  legationem,  accus.  of  legatio, 
from  legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint ; 
Sp.  legation;  Ital.  legazione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  sending  forth  or  commission- 
ing as  an  agent  or  delegate  for  another. 

"  And  thys  busynesse  was  farre  dyuerse  from  world- 
lye  affaires ;  euen  so  was  this  kind  of  aiubassade  or 
legatyon  new."—  Udal :  Marke  vi. 

2.  The  ambassador  or  envoy  sent  to  any 
foreign  court  on  a  mission,  together  with  hia 
assistants :   as,  the  legation  of  the    United 
States. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  political  envoy. 

"  He  declines  to  make  the  British  Legation  a  house 
of  call  for  all  comers."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  24, 1884. 

*  4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
papal  legate. 

leg-a-tis' -si-mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Exceedingly,  smooth,  close,  and 
connected. 

le-ga'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Bound,  close,  connected.  A  piece 
of  music  so  marked  is  intended  to  be  sung  or 
played  in  an  even,  smooth,  and  gliding 
manner.  It  is  opposed  to  staccato  (q.v.V 
The  notes  intended  to  be  played  legato 
are  frequently  tied  or  joined  by  the  signs 
s1 — N  ^__^  above  or  below  them. 

*  leg-a-tor7,  *  le-ga'-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from 
legatus,  pa.  par.  of  lego  =  to  appoint,  to  be- 
queath.]   A  testator ;  one  who  bequeaths  A 
legacy. 

"  Suppose  debate 

Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 
Bequeathed  by  some  legator-s  last  intent." 

Dryden  :  Hind  <t  Panther,  ii.  87S. 

leg-a-tii'-ra,  leg-a-ture  (1),  *.    [Ital. 

legatura.] 
Music:  A  bind  ;  a  ligature  (q.v.). 

*leg'-a-ture(2),  s.  [Eng.  legat(e) ;  -we.]  The 
otflce,  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  legate. 

"The  Parliament  furbade  him  to  usurp  the  privi- 
leges  of  his  legature."— Clarendon  :  Religion  t  Policn, 
ch.  vi. 

*  lege  (1),  v.t.     An  abbreviation  of  ALLEGE 

(q.v.). 


fato.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  —  a.    qu  —  kw. 
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(2),  v.t.    [ALLAY.] 
*  lege,  a.  &  a,     [I.n  <;K.] 
lege  ment,  a.    [LEDOEMENT.] 

leg1 -end,  *  leg-ende,  s.  [Fr.  legende,  from 
Low  Lat.  legenda,  prop.  =  things  to  be  read, 
neut.  pi.  of  legeiidus,  fut.  part  of  lego  =  to 
read  ;  Gr.  At'yw  (kyo)  =  to  collect,  to  gather, 
to  tell;  Ital.  leggenda ;  Port,  lenda.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  chronicle,  biography,  or  register  of 
the  lives  of  saints,  which  were  formerly  read 
In  the  refectories  of  religious  houses,  and  as 
lessons   at   matins.      From  the    marvellous 
stories   in    some  of  these  biographies  came 
meanings  2  and  3.    [GOLDEN-LEGEND.] 

*  2.  A  story  of  any  kind ;  a  tale,  a  nar- 
rative. 

"  In  making  of  a  glorious  legende 
Of  good  women,  and  maidens,  and  wiues." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Oood  Women.    (Prol.) 

S.  A  story  of  an  incredible  or  marvellous 
character ;  originally  such  a  one  told  of  a 
saint,  and  hence,  any  non-historical  or  un- 
authentic  story  ;  a  tradition,  a  fable. 

"  Afterwards  legend!  being  growne  in  a  manner  to 
bee  nothing  else  but  heapesof  friuolous  and  scandalous 
vanities,  they  haue  beeue  euen  with  disdaiue  throwue 
ouL"— Booker:  Ecdet.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  {  20. 

*  4.  A  list,  a  register. 

"  My  name  y-enterede 
In  the  legende  of  lit  louge  er  ich  were." 

fieri  Ploughman,  p.  1M. 

5.  An  inscription ;  specifically,  an  inscrip- 
tion or  motto  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

II.  Numis. :  The  inscription  or  letters  round 
the  field  of  a  medal  or  coin,  in  contradistinc- 
"  tion  to  the  inscription  across  it. 

"  The  first  fault  therefore  which  I  shall  find  with  a 
modern  legend  is  its  diffusiveness."— Additon ;  On 
Ancient  Medalt,  dial.  S. 

•  leg  -end,  v.t.    [LEGEND,  ».]    To  tell,  to  nar- 
rate ;  "to  describe  in  story. 

"  Nor  ladies  wanton  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dighf 

Biihop  Ball :  Satiret,  bk.  L,  sat  1. 

leg'-end-ar-y,  o.  *  *.    [Eng.  legend;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ;  con- 
sisting of  or  containing  legends  ;  fabulous. 

"These  variations  of  the  same  story,  mixed  up  with 
the  explanation  of  a  celebrated  sacred  offering,  are  In- 
fallible marks  of  a  legendary  origin."— Lttctt :  Cred. 
farly  Roman  Hut.  (1855),  ii.  587. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  book  of  legends. 

2.  A  narrator  of  legends. 

•leg"- end -1st,  *.  [Eng.  legend;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  legends. 

"This  was  decidedly  an  Invention  of  the  leyendiit." 
—Southey :  Lettert,  iv.  J12. 

•leg'-er,  s.  &  a.    [LEDGER,  LEIQER.] 

*  leger  book,  s. 

1.  A  cartulary  or  register  of  a  religious 
house. 

2.  A  ledger. 

*  leg'-er,  a.    [Fr.,  from  a  Low  Lat.  *  leviarius, 
from  Lat.  levis  —  light.]    Light,  unimportant, 
slight.    [LEDOEK  (2).J 

leger  line,  s.    [LEDGER-LINE.] 

leg  er  de  main,  '  leg  ier  de  mayne, 
*  leyg-ier  de  maine,  s.  [9.  Fr.  legier  de 
main  —  light  of  hand  :  leyer  —  light,  and  main 
=  hand.]  Sleight  of  hand  ;  dexterity  in  de- 
ceiving the  eye  by  the  quickness  or  nimbleness 
of  the  hand  ;  i  trick  performed  so  dexterously 
and  -adroitly  as  to  elude  discovery  by  the 
spectators;  trickery,  juggling  ;  a  juggle.  - 

"  Perceiue  theyr  leygier  demaine,  wyth  which  they 
would  lugle  forth  thir  falahood  and  shift  the  trouth 
•syde."— air  T  More:  Worket,  p.  818. 

Meg  er-de-main'-ist,  ».  [Eng.  legerde- 
main ;  -ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled 
in  legerdemain  ;  a  juggler,  a  conjuror. 

Me-geV-I-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  legierete;  Fr. 
legerete,  from  leger  =  light.]  Lightness,  swift- 
ness, nimbleness. 

"  The  organs  .  .  .  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  Y.,  IT.  L 

•  legge  (1),  «  leg-gen  (1),  v.t.    [A.S.  lecgaji.] 
To  lay,  to  place. 

"  Ther  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge." 

Chaucer    C.  T.,  8,935. 

*  legge  (2),  *  leg-gen  (2),  v.t.    [LAY.]    To 
allay,  to  ease. 

"  To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour. ' 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 


legged,  a.    [Eng.  leg;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  Having  legs,  generally  in 
composition,  as  two-legged,  four-kgged,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  MEMBERED  (q.v.). 

leg'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  leg ;  -er.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  man  who  propels  a  canal  boat  or  barge 
through  a  low  tunnel  or  bridge  by  pushing 
with  his  legs  against  the  sides  or  roof. 

leg  -get,  s.  [Perhaps  from  legge  =  to  lay.]  A 
kind  of  tool  used  by  reed-thatchers. 

leg  gi  a  -dro,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  the  word  is  appended  is  to  be  played 
briskly  or  gaily. 

*  leg-gi- a'- droiis,  a.     [Ital.   leggiadro  => 

brisk,  handsome.]    Light,  graceful. 

"Yet  this  Retirement's  cloud  ne'er  overcast 
Those  beams  of  legaiadraut  courtesy." 

Beaumont :  Pyiche,  c.  18. 

leg'-ging,  leg  gin,  s.  [Eng.  leg;  -ing.]  A 
gaiter ;  a  covering  of  leather,  canvas,  &c., 
worn  over  the  trousers,  and  reaching  close  up 
to  the  knees. 

"  Black  his  moccasins  and  legginyi.' 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ivii. 

*  leg  gism,  s.      [Eng.    leg,    s. ;    -ism.]     The 
character,  practices,  or  manners  of  a  blackleg. 

iSg'-gy,  o.    [Eng.  leg,  s. ;  -».] 

1.  Lit. :  Long-legged ;  having  unusually  or 
disproportionately  long  legs :  as,  a  leggy  horse. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Having  long  stalks. 

"  Plants  of  Pteroma  elegant  that  have  become  leggy 
may  be  kept  dry  for  a  while."— Gardeneri'  Chronicle, 
VoL  xvi..  No.  410,  p.  585  (1881). 

leg  -horn,  s.    [See  del] 

1.  A  kind  of  plait  of  the  straw  of  bearded 
wheat  cut  green  and  bleached,  and  used  for 
bonnets  and  hats.    It  derives  its  name  from 
being  imported  from  Leghorn. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  the  plait  described  in  1. 
H  The  kind  of  wheat  in  question  is  about 

eighteen  inches  high.  It  is  grown  on  poor 
sandy  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  between 
Leghorn  and  Florence,  expressly  for  manufac- 
ture into  hats.  It  is  pulled  green  and  blanched 
like  flax  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  are  not  split  as  in  England,  and  thus 
the  plaits  are  rendered  tougher  and  more  dur- 
able. (London,  &C.) 

leg-I-bll'-I-tfc  s.  [Eng.  legible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible. 

"To  explain  the  legibility  of  inscriptions  in  th» 
dark."— Breutter :  Nat.  Magic,  let  v.,  p.  117. 

leg'-i-ble,  o.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  legibilis,  from 
lego  =  to  read ;  Sp.  legible;  Ital.  leggibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  read ;    capable  of  being 
read  easily  ;  easy  to  be  read  or  deciphered. 

2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  understood 
from  evident  marks  or  Characteristics  ;  appa- 
rent, plain,  evident. 

"  Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 
Is  legible  and  plain.*      Cowper :  Glowworm. 

leg'-i-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  legible ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  legible  ;  legibility. 

legf-i-bly.  adv.  [Eng.  legible);  -ly.]  In  a 
legible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  legible  or  easily 
read  or  deciphered  ;  plainly. 

*  leg-ier-de-maine,  «.    [LEGERDEMAIN.] 

le-gion,    *  leg-loan,  *.     [Fr.  legion,  from 
Lat.  legionem,  ace.   of  legio,  from  lego  =  to 
collect;  Sp.  legion;  Ital.  legione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  number  of  horse  and  foot  in  a  Roman  legion 
varied  in  different  periods  of  the  republic."— Melmoth: 
Cicero,  bk.  x.,  let.  15.  (Note  ».) 

(2)  A  military  force  ;  troops,  soldiers. 

"  Nor  knew  gnat  Hector  bow  his  legiont  yield.' 
Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiii.  845. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  very  great  number ;  an  indefi- 
nitely large  number. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  division  of  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  a  number  of  men  varying 
at  different  periods  from  2,000  to  6,000.  Ori- 
ginally the  legion  was  divided  into  fifteen 
companies  (manipuli)  [MANIPLE],  each  of 
which  contained  sixty  rank  and  file,  two 
officers — called  centurions— and  one  stand- 
ard-bearer (vexillarius).  Afterwards  it  was 


divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
three  companies  (manipuli),  and  each  com- 
pany into  two  centuries. 

"The/.yfoii.  as  e»t»l>)ished  by  Romulus,  contained 
3,000  foot-soldiers.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar. 
quins,  until  the  beginning  of  tlie  second  Punic  War, 
the  number  ruled  from  4, uoo  to  4,200,  although,  on 
emergencies,  the  strength  WHS  raised  to  5,000,  and  even 
6,200.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
until  the  age  of  Marius  (B.C.  100),  the  number  varied 
from  4,200  to  5,200,  seldom  falling  below  5,000.  and.  In 
some  cases,  rising  as  high  as  6,000.  From  B.I.  100. 
until  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  the  number  varied 
from  5,000  to  6,200.  From  the  accession  uf  Augustus, 
until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  6,000  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  regular  complement. '  —  lltimtiiy  : 
Roman  Antit/uitin. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  A  term  sometimes  used  for 
what  is  more  generally  called  a  sub-class. 

11  (1)  Legion  of  Honour :  An  order  of  merit 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  when  First  Consul,  as 
a  reward  for  services  or  merit,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. It  consisted  of  various  grades,  as  grand 
crosses,  grand  officers,  commanders,  officers, 
and  legionaries.  The  constitution  of  the  order, 
however,  has  been  more  than  once  remedelled 
since  the  days  of  the  First  Consul. 

(2)  American  Legion  of  Honor:    [See  Ap- 
pendix]. 

(3)  Thundering  legion :  [THUNDERING] . 

*le  gion-ar-y,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  legionarivt, 
from  legio  °=  a  legion  (q.v.);  Fr.  legionnaire; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  legionario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legion  or  legions; 
Included  in  a  legion. 

"  He  possesses  the  legionary  inscriptions  .  .  .  of 
Roman  colonists  or  invaders.*—  Wilton  :  Prehiitorio 
Annali  of  Scotland.  ( I ntrod. ) 

2.  Consisting  of  one  or  more  legions :  as,  a 
leijionary  force. 

*  IL  Fig. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  an 
indefinitely  large  number  or  quantity;  ex- 
tremely large  or  great. 

"  Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  Jest  and 
earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  Roman  soldier  belonging  to  a  legion ; 
one  of  a  legion. 

"  The  Ifgionariei  were  not  released  from  their  mili- 
tary oaths."— Lewtt :  Cred.  early  Roman  Bitt.  (1855), 
1L  64. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Huber  to  the  neuter 
of  a  red  species  of  ant.    (Griffith :  Cuvier,  xiv. 
120.) 

*  le  gioned,  o.    [Eng.  legion ;  -ed.] 
1.  Formed  into  a  legion  or  legions. 


2.  Divided  into  legions,  forming  a  levee  in 
masse. 

*  le'-gion-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  legion;  -ize.]    To 
form  in  a  legion. 

"  Descend,  sweet  angels,  legioniied  in  ranks." 

JMiviet :  Holy  Roode,  p.  M. 

*  le'-gidn-ry,    *.      [Eng.   legion;    -ry.]      A 
body  or  number  of  legions;    legions  collec- 
tively. 

leg'-is-late,  v.i.  [Formed  from  the  noun 
legislator  (q.v.).]  To  make  or  enact  a  law  or 
laws. 

leg-Is-la'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  legislate);  suff, 
-ion.]  The  act  of  making  or  enacting  laws. 

"  But  there  Is  nevertheless  a  science  of  Initiation, 
which  the  details  of  office,  and  the  intrigues  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  will  never  communicate."— Stewart : 
Of  the  Human  Mind,  iutrod.,  pt  ii.,  J  2. 

leg  Is-la-tlve,  a.  4  «.  [Eng.  legislate) ;  -ive; 
Fr.  legislate/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making,  giving,  or  enacting  laws ;  law- 
giving  ;  having  the  power  to  legislate. 

"The  supreme  leyiihitive  power  of  England  was 
lodged  in  the  King  and  great  council."— Hume:  ll.it. 
of  England,  vol.  ii.,  app.  2. 

2.  Done,  produced,  or  enacted  by  legislation. 

"The  grievances  which  required  a  leyitlatin 
remedy."— Macaulay :  Hia.  Eng.,  ch.  xiu. 

3.  Pertaining  to  legislation,  or  the  enact- 
ment of  laws ;  suitable  to  legislation. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  power  or  right  of  legisla- 
tion ;  the  body  in  which  is  vested  the  power 
or  right  of  enacting  laws  ;  the  legislature. 

"The  first  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  U 
govern  even  the  legulatioe  ittelL"— Locke :  Of  Civil 
Government,  ch.  xi. 

*  iSg'-to-la-tJve-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  legislative; 
•ly.]    In  a  legislative  manner  ;  by  legislation. 


,  bo^;  pout,  JotW;  cat,  96!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  eylst.   ph  -  £ 
-Cian,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  shun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  Bhus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  del. 
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iSf -fe-lat-or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lex  (genit.  legis) 
=  a  law,  and  tutor  —  a  proposer  of  a  law,  lit.  = 
one  who  hears  or  carries,  from  latum,  sup.  of 
/era  =  to  hear  ;  Fr.  legisluteitr ;  Sp.  legislator; 
Ital.  leyislatore.]  A  lawgiver  ;  one  wlio  enacts 
or  makes  laws  for  any  state  or  kingdom;  a 
member  of  a  national  legislative  assembly,  as 
of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives. 

"  After  the  manner  of  the  If/islatun  in  ancient  and 
heroio.ll  times."— Bacon:  Henry  Yll.,  p.  7SL 

fle'g-fo-la-tdV-l'-al.a.  [Eng.  legislator;  -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legislator  or  legislature. 

•iZg'-is-lat-or-shlp,  s.  [Bng.  legislator  ; 
•ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  legislator. 

•iSg'-Jfs-la-trePC,  s.  [Eng.  legislator;  fern, 
suff.  -ess.]  A  female  legislator  ;  a  woman  who 
makes  laws. 

"  See  what  that  country  of  the  mind  will  produce, 
•when  by  the  wholesome  laws  of  this  legulatress  it  has 
obtained  its  liberty."-  tihuftesbury :  Mora.lt,  pt.  iv. ,  §  2. 

*leg'-k-la-trlx,  s.  [Eng.  legislate);  Lat. 
fern.  sutf.  -trix.]  A  legislatress. 

leg"  is  la  ture,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  legisla- 
tura.]  The  body  of  men  in  any  state  or  king- 
dom in  whom  is  vested  the  power  or  right  to 
legislate  or  enact,  alter,  repeal,  or  suspend 
laws  for  the  polity  of  such  state  or  kingdom  ; 
the  supreme  power  of  a  state :  as,  in  the 
United  States,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
together  with  the  President,  the  consent  of  all 
three  of  whom  is  necessary  for  the  enactment, 
repeal,  alteration,  or  suspension  of  any  law. 

"  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  u  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  particular  l»w."— Macaulay :  ilitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xviil. 

•leg'-Ist,  'leg-yst,  ».  [Low  Lat.  legista, 
from  Lat.  lex  (genit.  legis)  •=  a  law  ;  Fr.  legiste ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  legista.]  One  learned  or  skilled  in 
the  law  ;  a  lawyer. 

"  'Sir,'  quoth  I,  '  I  know  not  the  law.'  '  Ye»,  marry 
do  you,'  quoth  he,  and  laughed.  '  Nay,  in  good  faith,' 
quoth  I,  I  am  no  legitt.  —  Wyatt  to  Cromwell,  April 

12,  1MO. 

le'g'-i-tim,  s.  [Lat.  legitimus  =  according  to 
law ;  tec  (genit.  legis)  =  law.] 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  father's  movable 
property  to  which  his  children  are  entitled  on 
his  death.  It  amounts  to  one-half  in  cases 
where  the  father  has  left  no  widow,  and  to 
one-third  when  there  is  a  widow.  Legitim 
cannot  be  affected  or  diminished  by  any  testa- 
mentary or  other  deed.  Legitim  is  now  pay- 
able also  on  a  mother's  movable  estate. 
Legitim  is  also  called  Bairns'  Part  of  Gear. 

l&-gJt'-i-ma-cy,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate);  -cy  ; 
Fr.  legitimite;  Sp.  legitimidad ;  Ital.  legitti- 
mita.}  [LEGITIMATE,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate 
Or  in  conformity  with  the  law ;  lawfulness  ; 
Opposed  to  illegality. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  legitimate  ; 
lawfulness  of  birth  ;  opposed  to  bastardy  or 
illegitimacy. 

*  3.  Genuineness  ;  opposed  to  spuriousness. 

"The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 
vindicated,  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were 
hurried  out  of  the  ocean." —  Woodward :  On  Fouilt. 

*  4.  Conformity  with   correct   reasoning  ; 
correctness  of  logical  sequence  or  deduction  : 
as,  the  legitimacy  of  a  syllogism. 

le  grit  I  mate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  kgitimatus, 
pa.  par.  of  tegitimo  =  to  declare  to  be  lawful, 
from  Lat.  legitimus  =  legitimate,  from  lex 
(genit.  legis)  =  law  ;  Fr.  legitime ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
legitiino ;  Ital.  legittimo.] 

1.  Lawful ;  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
•  country  ;   legal ;  according  to  law  or  esta- 
blished usage  ;  allowed  or  permitted  by  law. 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock. 

"By  the  canon  law  they  [those  born  before  wedlock] 
were  legitimate.' '— Hum* :  Ilitt.  Eng.  ;  Henry  III.  (an. 

*  3.  Genuine,  real ;  not  false  or  spurious. 

"They  [the  Apocrypha]  were  not  received  as  legiti- 
mate and  leafull.'  -J-Mrat  (1551)  (Pref.). 

4.  Founded  on  good  grounds  or  reasons  ; 
BO'  reprehensible  or  to  be  objected  to ;  reason- 
Able,  natural. 

"  The  conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfectly  legit imale.  —  Macaulay :  Hitt. 
tng.,  ch.  il. 

5.  In  accordance  with  correct  reasoning ; 
following  by  logical  sequence. 

"Established  by  legitimate  reasoning."— Hertchel  : 
Aitronomy  (1858),  {  n. 

*  6.  Conforming  to  or  reaching  a  particular 
standard  or  rule. 


legitimate-drama,  «.  A  drama,  tragic 
or  c.omic,  of  the  regular  standard  type,  keep- 
ing to  the  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place, 
and  distinct  from  such  lighter  stage  plays  as 
extravaganzas,  burlesques,  or  farcical  comedy. 

legitimate  -  fertilization,  legiti  - 
mate-union,  s. 

Bot. :  Fertilization  or  union  in  dimorphic  or 
trimorphic  plants,  produced  by  pollen  taken 
from  the  anther  of  a  stamen  not  correspond- 
ing in  height  with  the  pistil.  The  result 
varies.  Sometimes  there  is  absolute  sterility, 
sometimes  absolute  fertility,  with  every  inter- 
mediate grade. 

» le-git'-I-mate,  v.t.  [Fr.  Ugitimer.]  [LE- 
GITIMATE, a.] 

1.  To  make  lawful ;  to  sanction  as  lawful. 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprise  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subsequent 
to  it."— Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  declare  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  give 
to  one  who  is  illegitimate  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  one  legitimately  born. 

"  The  act  that  legitimated  the  Queen."— Burnet : 
Hist.  Kef  arm.  (an.  1553.) 

lS-gIt'-I-inate-ly,adi>.  [Eng.  legitimate  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  legitimate  or  lawful  manner ;  in 
conformity  with  the  law  ;  lawfully,  legally. 

2.  In  wedlock  :  as,  one  legitimately  born. 
*  3.  Genuinely  ;  not  spuriously. 

le  git-I-mate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  legitimate; 
-ness.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  legiti- 
mate ;  legality  ;  lawfulness  ;  legitimacy. 

"  Asserting  the  legitimntenea  of  his  ordination."— 
Barrow :  Of  Che  Pope'*  Supremacy. 

*  le-git-i-ma'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  legiti- 
matus,  pa,  par.  of  legitimo  =  to  legitimate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  legitimacion ;  It.  legitimazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  making   lawful,    legal,    or 
legitimate  ;  the  act  of  giving  any  thing  the 
sanction  of  law. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  or  declaring  legiti- 
mate ;  the  act  of  giving  to  one  born  illegiti- 
mate the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  legitimate 
child. 

3.  Legitimacy  ;  lawful  birth. 

"  I  have  disclaimed  my  land , 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone." 

Shakeip. :  King  John,  t 

T  Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage : 
Law :  A  provision  made  by  Canon  Law  and 
by  the  Civil  Law  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
continental  countries  that  the  marriage  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  illegitimate  children 
should  confer  on  such  offspring  the  status  of 
children  born  in  wedlock.  The  only  condition 
is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conception  or  birth 
of  such  offspring  both  parties  should  have 
been  free  to  marry.  In  the  United  States, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  bastards  have  been 
made  legitimate  by  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

le  git  -I-ma-tfot,  «.  [Eng.  legitimate)  ;  -int.] 
Tiie  same  as  LEGITIMIST  (q.v.). 

le  git  1  ma  tize,  v.t.  [Eng.  legitimate); 
ize.]  To  make  legitimate ;  to  legitimate. 

*  leg  -i-time,  a.     [Fr.  from  Lat.  legitimus  = 
legitimate  (q.v.).]    Legitimate. 

"The  pope  made  Henry  the  bastarde  legitime."— 
Berneri :  froistart ;  Chronicle,  ch.  ccxxii. 

le  git-i  mi^m,  ».  [Eng.  legitim(e);  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  views  advocated  by  the 

legitimists. 

le  git'-i  mist,  «.  [Fr.  legitimiste,  from  Lat. 
legitimus  =  legitimate  (q.v  ).  ] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  advocates  and  supports 
legitimate  authority ;  one  who  supports  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  monarchical   govern- 
ment and  divine  right. 

2.  Spec. :  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the 
.  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  driven 

from  the  throne  of  Franc*  in  1830. 

16-git -I-mize,  v.t.  [Eng.  legitim(e)  ; -ize.]  To 
make  or  render  legitimate  ;  to  legitimate. 

legless,  a.  [Eng.  leg;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  having  no  legs  ;  without  legs. 

"Though  he  was  not  lealeu,  he  was  very  early  obliged 
to  cajole  Better  mounted  creatures  into  carrying  him. ' 
—Athenaeum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

letf  lln,  «.  [Icel.  legill ;  cf.  Ger.  Icigcl  =  a 
small  cask ;  Lat.  lagena  =  a  wine-jar.]  A 
wooden  milk-pail.  (Scotch.) 


leglin-girth,  s.  The  hoop  of  a  leglin  or 
milk-pail.  (Sco«  :  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxii.) 

leg-no-tid'-e-re,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  legnot(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idecK.] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  or  a  tribe  of  Perigyn- 
ous  Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  with  inter- 
petiolar  stipules  ;  axillary  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers ;  a  four  to  five-cleft  campanulate  calyx ; 
four  to  five  fringed  petals ;  twice  or  three  times 
as  many  stamens ;  a  superior  three  to  five- 
celled  ovary,  and  berried  or  capsular  fruit. 
The  order  is  akin  to  the  Loganiacese  and  the 
Rhizophorace*  (q.v.).  Known  genera  two; 
species  seven.  Called  also  Cassipoureae,  from 
Cassipoura,  of  which  Legnotis  is  a  synonym. 
(Lindley.)  They  are  now  generally  considered 
a  tribe  of  Rhizophoracese. 

leg-no'-tls,  s.    [Gr.  \eyi/wr<k  (legnotos)  =  with 
a  coloured  border.] 

Bo£:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Legno- 
tidese  (q.v.). 

le-go-,  pref.     [Lat.  lex  (genit.  legis)  =  law.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  law. 

*  lego-literary,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
literature  of  the  law.  (Lord  Campbell.) 

*  leg'-some,  a.    [Eng.  leg;  -some.]    Pertain- 
ing to  legs ;  leggy. 

"They  spread  out  their  own  noble  bodies  on  the 
handy,  or  rather  perhaps  legiome  height  of  the  low 
wall."— A  D.  Blackmore :  Chriitowell,  ch.  xlir. 

le-guan'  (u  as  w),  s.    [Brazil.  Uguana.\ 
Zool. :  The  same  as  IGUANA  (q.v.). 

"Herpetologistsdistinguish  several  species  of  Iguana 
or  Leguam,  wnich,  however,  do  not  appear  to  Jitter  in 
their  habits."— Dr.  Ounther.  in  Encj/c.  Brit.  (9th  ed.K 
xiv.  786. 

*  le-gu'-le-ian  (i  as  y), s.  &  a.  [Lat.  leguleiut 

=  a  lawyer,  from  lex  (genit.  legis)  =  law.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lawyer.    (Milman.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  lawyer ;   legal.    (Dt 
Quincey.) 

leg'- time,   le-gume.  leg'- u- men,  «. 

[Lat."=  pulse,  any  leguminous  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  one-celled  one  or  many-seeded  two- 
valved  superior  fruit,  generally  dehiscent  by 
a  suture  along  both  its  face  and  back,  and 
bearing  its  seeds  on  either  margin  of  the 
ventral  suture.  In  Astragalus  two  spurious 
cells  are  formed  by  the  projection  inwards  of 
either  the  dorsal  or  ventral  suture,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  dissepiment,  and  in  Cassia  a 
great  number  of  "phragmata,"  or  transverse 
diaphragms  are  formed  by  projections  of  the 
placentae.  In  Cathartocarpus,  &c.,  the  legunw 
is  indehiscent,  but  the  line  along  which  dehis- 
ceuce  would  normally  be  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  sutures.  The  "  legumen"  is  placed 
by  Lindley  in  his  class  of  fruits  called  Apo- 
carpi.  It  differs  from  the  follicle  only  in 
dehiscing  by  two  valves.  [LEOuMiNos.fi, 
LOMKNT,  REPLCM.] 

legumen  lomentaceum,  5.   [LOMENT.J 

leg  u  mm,  leg'-u-mine,  s.     [Eng.,   dec. 
legum(en),  -in,  -int.] 
Chem. :  [VEGETABLE  CASEIN]. 

lg-gu  mln-o'-s»,  s.  pi.     [Fern.  pL  of  Mod. 
Lat!  Uguminosus  =  leguminous.] 

Bot. :  Leguminous  plants ;  an  order  of 
Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Resales.  It 
consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alter- 
nate, generally  compound  leaves,  occasionally 
dotted ;  the  petiole  tumid  at  the  base,  with 
two  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and 
two  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet ;  the  pedicels 
usually  articulated ;  calyx  five-parted,  in- 
ferior, the  odd  segment  anterior ;  petals  five, 
or  by  abortion  four,  three,  two,  one,  or  none ; 
stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  diadelplious, 
more  rarely  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous  ; 
pistil  one-celled,  generally  of  one  carpel ;  fruit 
a  legume,  or  more  rarely  a  drupe ;  seeds  one 
or  more,  attached  to  the  upper  suture.  Known 
genera  297,  species  4,700,  diffused,  though  not 
equally,  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sub-orders,  Papilionaceee,  Caesalpiniew, 
and  Mimoseae.  To  this  order  belong  the  pen, 
beau,  clover,  liquorice,  broom,  logwood,  indigo, 
and  many  other  important  plants. 

le-gu-mm  6  si-tef,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  legvmi- 
nos(its) ;  suff.  -ites  (Palceont.).] 
Palceobotany : 
1.  A  genus  of  fossil  Leguminosae  founded  by 


fit*,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt» 
•r,  wore,  wpii,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    «.  »  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


leguminous — lembus 
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Mr.  Bowerbank,  P.R.S.,  on  seeds  from  the 
London  Clay.  He  describes  eighteen  species. 
They  may  not  be  closely  akin  to  each  other, 
but  scattered  over  the  leguminous  order. 
(Bowerbank  :  Fossils  of  the  London  Cluy.} 

2.  A  genus  of  fossil  leaves,  believed  to  ixjlong 
to  the  order  Legumiuosae.  They  are  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

16  gu  -mln-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  leguminosut, 
from  legumenfa.v.).]  Having  its  fruit  in  the 
form  of  a  legume  (q.v.). 

leguminous-plants,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  The  English  name  for  the  great  order 
Leguminusip,  or  F;ibaceae  (q.v.). 

lib  -man  ite  (l),  lem'-an  ite,  s.    [Named 
after  Lake  Lenian,  or  old  spelling,  Lehman  ; 
•uff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  ZOISITE  (q.v.). 

ISh  man  ite  (2),  s.    [Named  after  Lehman, 
who  first  observed  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  CROCOITE  (q.v.). 

lehr  -bach  ite,  s.  [Named  after  one  of  the 
places  where  found,  Lehrbach  ;  suff.  -ite 


Min.  :  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  with 
•p.  gr.  7-804  to  7-876.  Colour,  lead  and  steel- 
gray,  iron-black  ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  selenide 
of  lead  and  mercury,  represented  by  the 
formula  PbSe  with  HgSe.  From  Lehrbach 
and  Tilkerode,  Harz. 

le-huntf-lte,  *.  [Named  after  Capt.  Lehunt, 
by  Thomson  ;  suff.  -ite(Min.).~] 

Min.  :  Natrolite  (q.v.),  from  Glenarm, 
County  Antrim. 

lei  -a-can'-  thus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
Aeto«  (leios)  =  smooth,  and  ajcavOa  (acantha)  = 
—  a  spine.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  on  triassic  ichthyodorulitea,  (Owen: 
Palaeontology,  ed.  1801,  p.  125.) 

Leib  m  tian,  Leib  nit*-I  an,  Leib- 
niz i  an  (z  as  tz),  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  v.  Leibniz  (usually  written 
Leibnitz,  to  preserve  the  German  pronuncia- 
tion), bom  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1646,  died  at 
Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1716. 

"The  true  Lcibnizian  spirit.''  —  titan:  Leibniz, 
p.  216. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Leibnitz  ;  a  follower  of  Leibnitz. 

"  LribnitiuTu  have  almost  all  the  experiences  on 
their  side."-  Wallace:  Kant,  p.  101. 

Leib  nitz  -1  an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Lelbnitzian  ; 
-urn.] 

Phil.  :  A  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  three  great  principles  laid  down  by  Leib- 
nitz :  (1)  The  Law  of  Continuity—  that  every- 
thing in  this  world  is  connected  ;  that  there 
•re  no  gaps  and  chasms  that  cannot  be 
bridged  over.  (Passages  in  the  Nuuveaux 
Essais  (iv.  16)  —  a  reply  to  Locke's  celebrated 
Essay  —  led  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Pantheism,  ii.  211,  to  say  that  Leibnitz  was 
"as  consistent  an  Evolutionist  as  Herbert 
Bpencer  himself")  ;  (2)  the  conception  of  the 
Monad  ;  and  (3)  the  idea  of  Pre-established 
Harmony.  [HARMONY,  f  7.]  From  this  last 
principle  naturally  followed  the  teaching  that 
this  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  so 
mercilessly  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  I'andide. 
[MONAD,  OPTIMISM,  WOLFFIANISM.) 

"  The  confession  of  '  Spinozism  '  which  Leasing  made 
to  Jacubi  in  the  year  1780  had  perhaps  the  sense 
that  he  fuunU  in  it  the  basis  of  Leib  nit  luinitm.'— 
Uebermti  :  Hiit.  PHU.,  ii.  120. 

Leib-nItZ-6-,  pref.  [LEIBNITZIAN.]  Belonging 
to,  connected  with,  or  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  Leibnitz.  [LEIBNITZIANISM.] 

Lcibnitzo  -  Wolman,  Leibnitz  - 
Wolfflan.  Leibniz  Wolfflan,  a.  (6ee 
extract.) 

"  The  uezt  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refuta- 
tion, but  the  systematisatiou  of  the  Leilmit.-.i.-m 
conceptions.  The  work  was  undertaken  with  decided 
talent,  indefatigable  industry,  and  very  coiuideralilv 
result  by  Christian  Wolff,  so  thaUuearly  nil  disci  plea 
of  Leibnitz  in  Germany  stood  also  under  his  influence, 
and  the  school  was,  and  is  still,  commonly  designated 
as  the  LeUmUto-WolHan."  -  Uebtrweg  .  ant.  Phil., 

lel'-dy-ite,  «.     [Named  after  Dr.  J  Leidy,  of 
Philadelphia;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.)  \ 
Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  wart-like  en- 


crustations consisting  of  fine  scales,  also 
stalactitic.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  lustre,  resinous ; 
colour,  grass-blue  or  olive-green  ;  streak, 
white.  Compos.  :  a  hydra  ted  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime. 
Found  with  grossular  garnet,  zoisite,  and 
quartz,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*leie,f.«.    [LAY,*.] 

*  leig'-er,  s.  A  o.    [LEDGER,  LEOER  (1).] 

leigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  variant  of  tea  =  a 
meadow,  a  pasture.]  A  frequent  suffix  in 
English  place-names,  especially  in  the  south- 
western counties ;  as,  Budleigh,  Cliumteij/A., 
&c.  Also  written  ley,  lea. 

lei-d-,  pref.    [Gr.  Attoi  (teios)  =  smooth  to  the 
touch  ;  the  same  as  Lat  lici-is.] 
Bot.,  Zool.,  &c. :  Smooth. 

lei  6  cam  pa,  s.    [Pref.  teio-,  and  Qr.  .o^m, 

(kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Notodontidse.  Leio- 
campa  dictcea  is  the  Swallow  Prominent  Moth, 
whitish,  with  dark-brown  markings.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  is  about  two  inches.  The 
larva  feeds  on  poplars  and  willows  in  Sep- 
tember. 

lei  -6-don,  ».      [Pref.  lew-,  and  Gr.  oSou't 

(odous),  genit.  OOOKTOS  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mosasaurous  Reptiles 
from  the  Cretaceous  Rocks. 

lei '-o- thrix,  ».     [Pref.  teio-;  Gr.  0Pif  (thrix), 

genit.  rpixos  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ampelidae  (Chatterers), 
sub-family  Pachycephalinae  (Thick  -  heads). 
They  are  found  in  India,  where  they  carefully 
examine  birds  for  any  inset  ts  inhabiting  them. 
Their  eggs  are  black  spotted  with  yellow. 

lei  o-tri-cha'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leiothrix, 
genit.  leiotrich(os) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suffi 
-anee.] 

Ornith. :  Silky  or  Long-legged  Chatterers. 
According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of  Am- 
pelidse.  The  legs  are  large,  robust,  and  syn- 
dactyle,  the  hind  toe  longer  than  the  outer ; 
the  wings  short  and  rounded,  the  bill  strong, 
the  gonys  ascending.  Type,  the  genus  Leio- 
thrix  (q.v.). 

Lei  ot'-ri-chl,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Xctorptxiaw  (leio- 
trichiao)=  to  have  smooth  hair.]  [LEIOTHRIX.] 
Ethnol. :  (See  extract). 

"In  attempting  to  classify  these  persistent  modifica- 
catious  [of  the  human  race!  after  the  manner  of  na- 
turalists, the  first  circumstance  that  attracts  one's 
attention  is  the  broad  contrast  between  the  people 
with  straight  ami  wavy  hair,  and  those  with  crisp, 
woolly,  or  tufted  hair.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  noting 
this  fundamental  distinction,  divided  mankind  ac- 
cordingly into  the  two  primary  groups  of  Leiutrkhi 
and  Ulotrichl — terms  which  are  open  to  criticism,  but 
which  I  adopt  .  .  .  because  they  have  been  used.  It 
is  better  for  science  to  accept  a  faulty  name  which  has 
the  merit  of  existence  than  to  burthen  it  with  a  fault- 
less newly-invented  one."— Huxley :  Critiquet  i  Ad- 
dretsei(\«lS),  p.  150. 

lei  ot'-ri-choiis,  a.  [LEIOTRICHI.]  Having 
smooth  hair ;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  Leiotrichi  or  smooth-haired  people. 

lei-po'-a,  s.  [Native  name ;  or  from  Gr.  Aeiirw 
(leipo)  ==  to  leave,  and  <ua  (da),  pi.  of  <aov  (don) 
=  an  egg.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Megapodidse,  sub-family 
Megapodinae  (Mound  Birds).  Leippa  ocellata 
is  the  native  pheasant  of  Australia.  It  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  mounds  formed  by  vegetable 
matter  covered  by  sand.  They  are  sought  for 
eagerly  by  the  natives  for  food. 

lei  po-thym'  I  a,    li-pi-th^m'-J-a,  s. 

[Gr.   Aetirw    (leipo)  =  (to    leave),    and    ft/p.o'f 
(tiiumiis)  =  the  soul.    So  called  from  the  sus- 
pension of  feeling  or  sensation.] 
Path. :  A  fainting  fit,  a  swoon. 

lei  po  thym  ic,     lei  poth  -ym-ous,   a. 

[Mod   Lat.  leipothym(ia) ;   Eng.  sulf.  -ic,  -ous.} 
Pathology : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fainting  fit. 

2.  Subject  to  fainting  fits 

*  leiser,  *  leiaere,  s.    [LEISURE.] 

lets' -ter,  s.  [Icel.  Ijostr ;  Sw.  Ijttstra.]  A 
three-pronged  spear  for  striking  fish.  (Scotch. ) 

"  A  three-taed  leuler  on  the  ither, 

Lay,  large  an  lau^r  * 
Bunu :  Death  *  Doctor  Hornbook. 


*  leis  -ur-a  ble  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a. 
[Eng.  leisure);  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done  at  leisure ;  not 
hurried ;  leisurely. 

"A  leimrabU  departure.  "-.Hooter:  Bcelt*.  PoUty. 

2.  Not  occupied  ;  idle. 

*  leis'-ur  a-bly,  *  leas  ur  a  bly  (leis  as 
lezh  or  lezh),  adv.     [Eng.  leisurab(le) ;  -ly."l 
In   a    leisurely    manner ;    at    leisure  ;    not 
hurriedly. 

"  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  leimrablu  ending 
their  lives  in  peace,  prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  upon 
their  posterity."— Hooker  :  £ccla.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §46. 

leis  ure  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  *  leiser, 
*  Icisere,  *  leysure,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  leisir, 
properly  the  inlin.  of  a  verb  =  to  be  lawful, 
from  Lat.  licet  =  it  is  permitted  ;  Fr.  loteir.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Freedom  from  business,  occupation,  or 
hurry  ;  power  or  liberty  to  spend  time  ac- 
cording to  one's  choice. 

"  As  our  bodies  waxe  and  gather  strength  by 
leyture. "— Savile :  Tacitus  ;  Agriwla,  p.  184. 

2.  Vacant  or  unoccupied  time;  time  free 
from  occupation  or  employment. 

"  I  may  have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her." 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  nf  the  Shrew.  L  I 

3.  A  convenient  opportunity ;  convenience, 
ease. 

"Pay  them  at  thy  lelntre." 

Shaketp.:  renut  i  Adonit.  51S. 

B.  As  adj. :  Free  from  business,  occupa- 
tion, or  hurry ;  unoccupied,  idle  :  as,  leisurt 
hours. 

T  (1)  At  leisure:  Free  from  business  or 
occupation ;  disengagi  d. 

(2)  At  one's  leisure  :  At  one's  ease ;  without 
hurry. 

*  leis   ured  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Eng. 
leisHr(e);  -ed.]-  Having  leisure  or  unoccupied 
time ;  at  leisure. 

leis  ure  ly  (leis  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  &  adp, 
[Eng.  leisure;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Free  from  or  without  hurry  or 
haste  ;  gentle,  slow,  deliberate. 

"Old  Timothy  took  up  his  staff,  and  he  shut 
With  a  leiturely  motion,  the  door  of  his  but." 
Wordnoorth :  Childlru  r'ntlar, 

B.  Asadv. :  In  a  leisurely  manner  ;  without) 
hurry  or  haste  ;  deliberately. 

"Full  leiturely  he  rose." 

OotnerriU  :  Hobbinol,  11, 

*  leite, ».    [LIGHT,  «.] 

*  like  (1),  *.    [LEEK.] 

*  like  (2),  s.    [LEAK,  ».] 

*  like,  a.    [LEAK,  a,] 

*  lell,  v.t.   [LOLL.] 

*  1cm  an,    *  l^m'-man,    *  leof-man,   «. 
[A.8.  leof=  dear,  and  maun.  =  man  or  woman.] 
A  sweetheart  of  either  sex ;  a  gallant,  a  mis- 
tress :  originally  used  in  a  good  sense,  bat 
afterwards  usually  in  a  bad.] 

" '  Now,  deare  lemman,'  quoth  she,  'go,  farewell.  " 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,238. 

lg  man  -c  a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Leman,  a 
French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  onlv  genus  of  tho 
family  or  tribe  Lemankl<e,  or  j-rf;iiiauica'(f|.v.), 
Lemaneafl'uviatilis  and  L.  torulosa  are  not  un- 
common in  Britain. 

le-man'-i-dse,  le-man'-i-e-w,  s.  pi.    [Le- 

UANCA.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Green-spored  Algie,  or 
Confervoids.  It  consists  of  blue-coloured 
fresh-water  Alua-,  filamentous,  marticiilute, 
compound  cellular,  cartilagineo- coriaceous 
substance.  The  fronds  are  ln-anched,  hollow, 
having  within  them  whorls  of  wart-like  bodies, 
finally  breaking  up  into  elliptic  spores. 
(Griffith  £  Henfrey.)  Lindley  makes  the  Le- 
manidte  a  tribe  or  family  of  Fuceae,  and  de- 
fines them  as  having  a  hollow  frond  wholly 
converted  into  a  receptacle.  Only  known 
genus,  Lemanea  (q.  v.). 

lem'-bi-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lemb(u.i^  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  order  Ciliata. 
It  consists  of  long,  vermiform  animalcules, 
having  a  long,  crest-like  ciliated  border  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  They  swim  vigorously. 

lem-bUS,  s.     [Lat.  lembus,  from  Gr.  Ac>/3ot 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -<-  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  «>»"",    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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leme  —  lemurinse 


A  small,  fast-sailing  vessel   with  a 
sharp  prow ;  a  pinnace.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lem- 
bidee.  Typical  species,  Lembus  velifer. 

*  leme,  s.    [A. 8.  leoma.]    A  gleam,  a  ray  of 
light,  a  flash. 

"At  it  were  by  a  bright  leme  of  a  torche  or  caiidell." 
—Elyot:  Governor,  bit.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*  lime,  v.i.  [A.S.  ledman.]  To  gleam,  to  shine. 

"The  lyght  that  lemed  out  of  the." 

fieri  Plowman,  p.  117. 

lem'-ma,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Arjjifia  (lemma)  = 
a  thing"  taken ;  in  logic,  a  premiss  taken  for 
granted  ;  eiArj^at  (eilemmai),  perf.  pass,  of 
AaiY^acw  (lambano)  =  to  take  ;  Fr.  lemme.] 

Math. :  An  auxiliary  proposition,  demon- 
strated on  account  of  its  immediate  applica- 
tion to  some  other  proposition.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  lemma  becomes  requisite  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  main  proposition,  and, 
rather  than  encumber  that  proposition,  a 
separate  demonstration  is  introduced.  The 
Idea  of  a  lemma  is,  that  it  is  introduced  out 
of  its  natural  place,  and  this  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ordinary  propositions  which, 
entering  in  their  proper  places,  are  of  more 
or  less  use  in  demonstrating  subsequent  ones. 

*  lem  -man,  s.    [LEMAN.] 

lem  mmg,  lem  -ing,  s.  [The  Norwegian 
name.  ] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Myodes  lemmus,  a  rodent  of  the 
family    Muridse ;   habitat,  the   mountainous 
regions  of  Sweden  and  Norway.   Dark  brown- 
ish-black, mixed  irregularly  with  tawny  on 
on  the  back,  fading  into  yellowish-white  on 
the  abdomen.    Length  about  six  inches,  the 
tail  being  only  half  an  inch.  The  Lemming  is 
remarkable  for  migrating  at  certain  periods, 
generally  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  im- 
mense multitudes,  in  a  straight  line,  apparently 
in  obedience  to  some  blind  mechanical  im- 
pulse.  They  move  onward  in  parallel  columns, 
aud  nothing  will  induce  them  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  line,  the  migration  always  termi- 
nating in  the  sea,  and  ending  in  the  drowning 
of  all  that  have  survived  the  journey.  (Nichol- 
ton:  Zoology.) 

(2)  PI. :  The  genus  Myodes  (q.v.). 

2.  Palosont. :  The  lemmings  are  represented 
by  at  least  one  species  in  Post-Tertiary  de- 
posits in  Britain,  occurring  after  the  Glacial 
Period,  and  being  contemporary  with  palaeo- 
lithic man.    (Nicholson :  Paleontology.) 

lem  na,  s.  [Gr.  Aejupa  (Urnna)  =  a  water- 
plant,  Lemna  palustris.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Pistiacese  (Lemnads  or 
Duckweeds).  The  spatho  membranaceous, 
urceolate,  the  vegetative  system  replaced  by 
a  minute  floating  stem  with  dependent  root- 
lets. Flowers  two,  monoecious,  imperfect. 
Twelve  are  known,  of  which  we  may  iiame 
Lemna  minor,  L.  trisulca,  L.  gibba,  and  L. 
polyrhiza.  The  first  is  very  common  on  still 
ponds,  which  it  mantles  with  a  covering  of 
green.  [DUCKWEED.] 

1cm  na'  90-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  lemn(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acecz.] 

Hot.  :  The  same  as  PISTIACE^.  (Lindley.) 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  prefers  the  name  Lem- 
naceae.  [LEMNADS,  PISTIACESE.] 

lem'  nad$,  ».  pi  [Lat.  lemn(a);  Eng.  pi. 
suff.  -acis.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Pistiacese,  or  Lemnaceae  (q.v.). 

Lem'  ni  an,  a.  [Lat.  Lemnius,  from  Lemnus ; 
Gr.  Aijfii/of  (Lemnos),  an  island  in  the  xKgeau 
Sea.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lenmos. 

Lemnian  earth,  s. 

1.  Hot. :  The  dried  and  powdered  pulp  in- 
Testing  the  seeds  in  the  fruit  of  Adansonla 
digitata,  the  Baobab  tree  (q.v.). 

2.  At  in. :  The  same  as  SPHRAOIDITE  (q.v.). 

Lemnian  ruddle,  s.  A  kind  of  ruddle 
or  red  chalk  dug  up  in  Lemuos,  and  used  by 
artificers  for  colouring. 

lem-nfe-ca'  ta,  lem  nis'-cate,  s.  [Lat. 
lemniscatus  =  adorned,  with  ribbons ;  lemnis- 
eiw  =  a  ribbon.] 

Geom. :  The  name  given  to  a  curve  of  the 
fourth  degree,  having  the  form  of  the  figure  8 
(OO),  both  parts  being  symmetrical,  and 


generated  by  the  point  to  which  a  tangent  to 
an  equilateral  hyperbola  meets  the  perpendi- 
cular on  it  drawn  from  the  centre. 

lem-nis'-ciis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  ribbon.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fillet  or  ribbon  of 
various-coloured  wools,  hanging  from  the  back 
of  the  head-dress,  or  crown,  diadem,  &c.  It 
was  frequently  attached  to  crowns  and  other 
prizes  as  a  mark  of  greater  distinction.  It 
was  originally  made  of  the  riud  of  trees,  but 
in  process  of  time  came  to  be  made  of  more 
costly  materials,  and  at  last  even  of  silver  or 
gold. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  fillet ;  a  bundle  of  fibres  on 
each  side  of  the  peduncular    fibres  of  the 
cerebrum. 

2.  Zool. :  One  of  the  minute  riband-shaped 
appendages  in  the  generative  pores  in  Entozoa. 

le-mo-dip'-d-def ,  le-mo-dip'-o-da,  s.  pi. 

[L^EMODIPODA.] 

lem  on,  *  1cm  mon,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  limon, 
from  Pers.  limun,  lim.una  =  a  lemon,  a  citron  ; 
Turk,  limun;  Arab,  laimun.- 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  in  II. 

"Thus  a  lemon,  quince,  or  sharp  apple,  cut  with  a 
knife,  becomes  immediately  black. ,— Browne  :  Vulgar 
Errouri,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  The  colour  of  a  lemou ;  a  bright,  pale- 
yellow  colour. 

II.  Bot.,  Hist.,  £  Comm. :  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
Limonum,  or  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The 
petiole  is  not  winged.  The  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  citron,  but  is  longer,  more  irre- 
gular, less  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  and  the 
skin  is  thinner.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Lemons  are  largely  imported  into  this  er  '\ntry 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  West  Indies,  &c. 

H  The  Java  lemon -is  Citrus  javanica;  the 
Median  lemon,  C.  Medico, ;  the  Pearl  lemon, 
C.  margarita ;  the  Sweet  Lemon,  C.  lumia ;  the 
Water  lemon,  Passiflora  maliformis,  and  the 
Wild  lemon,  Podophyllum  pettatum.  (Treas. 
of  Hot.) 

"  Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime  .  .  . 
Their  lighter  glories  blend." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  664. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  lemon; 
impregnated  with  lemon. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  a  lemon  ;  pale-yellowish. 
H  Oil  of  Lemons,  Essential  Oil  of  Lemon : 
Chem.,  Pharm.,  Ac. :  The  oil  expressed  or 

distilled  from  fresh  lemon  peel.  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Sicily.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  microscopic  examination  of  pollen, 
&c.,  placed  in  it  to  render  them  more  trans- 
parent. It  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  oil 
of  turpentine,  being  less  volatile  and  less 
disagreeable. 

lemon  colored,  a. 

Bot.,  £c. :  The  colour  of  a  ripe  lemon,  the 
purest  yellow  without  any  brightness. 

lemon  dab,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Pkuronectes  mici'ocephalus.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Common  Dab.  (Yarrell.) 
[DAB,  s.  2.] 

lemon-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)Schcenanthu3. 
So  called  from  its  agreeable  smell.  The  taste 
is  warm,  bitterish,  and  not  unpleasant.  For- 
merly it  was  brought  over  from  Turkey,  iu 
bundles  about  a  foot  long,  and  sold  as  a 
stomachic  and  deobstruent.  Now  but  rarely 
used. 

lemon-juice,  s.  The  juice  of  the  lemon. 
It  is  used  as  an  auti-scorbutic,  but  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  by  lime-juice.  It  is 
rather  opaque,  and  of  an  extremely  sour  taste, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  citric  and  malic 
acids. 

lemon-kali,  s.  An  effervescing  drink, 
prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice  with  dissolved 
bicarbonate  of  potash. 

lemon-peel,  s.  The  peel  or  rind  of  the 
lemon,  which,  when  dried,  preserved,  ami 
candied,  is  used  in  desserts  and  as  a  flavouring 
material  by  cooks.  It  is  an  aromatic  stomachic. 

lemon-sole,  s. 

Ichthy. :    Solea   aurantiaca ;  distinguished 


by  its  yellowish  or  lemon  colour,  marbled 
with  brown  and  speckled  with  black.  It 
ranges  southward  as  far  as  1'ortugaL 

lemon-squash,  s.    [SQUASH  (1),  s.,  f.l 
lemon-tree,  s.    [LEMON.] 

lemon-yellow,  *.  The  colour  of  th« 
lemon,  a  pale  yellow. 

1cm'  on  ade,  s.    [Fr.  limonade,  from  limon  = 
&  lemon  ;  Sp.  limonada.] 

1.  A  drink  prepared  by  mixing  lemon-juice 
with  water  and  sweetening  it. 

2.  A  refreshing  drink  consisting  of  water 
and     sugar,    favored    with     the    juice    of 
lemons. 

le  mo'-ni  as,   5.      [Gr.  Adptmac  (leimonias) 
=  a  water  nymph.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lenioniinae,  of  which  the  Papilio  lemonias  of 
Linnaeus,  an  Indian  butterfly  with  dentated 
wings,  gray  with  yellow  points  and  an  ocellus, 
is  the  type. 

le-mo-nl-i'-nce,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  lemoni(as); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Erycinidte.  There 
are  only  three  branches  to  the  sub-costal  ner- 
vures  ;  the  sub  costal  and  discoidal  nervures 
are  completely  distinct. 

le'-mur  (pi.  le'-murs,  lem    u   re§),  «. 
[Lat.  =  a  ghost,  a  spectre], 

1.  Compar.  Religions  (PI.)  (Of  the  form  le- 
mures)  :    Spectres    or    spirits    of   the    dead. 
Some   Latin  writers   used  this  word  as   the 
common    term    for    all    the    spirits    of    the 
dead  (Ovid:   Fast.  v.  483),   and  divided   the 
Lemures  into   two   classes  :    the  good,   who 
became   Lares  (q.v.) ;    and  the  wicked,  who 
became  Larvae.     But  the  commonly  received 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Lemurea 
and  the  Larvae  were  identical  (August.  :  Dt 
Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11),  and  they  were  said  to  wander 
about  at  night  as  spectres  (//or.  :  Epist.  ii. 
2,  209),  and  to  torment  and  frighten  the  living 
(Pers. :  Sat.  v.  185).     To  propitiate  them  and 
to  purify  the  house,  certain  ceremonies  were 
annually  performed  on  the  nights  of  May  9, 
11,  and  13.    (In  the  example  the  word  is  a 
dissyllable.)    (See  Ovid :  Fast.  v.  419-44.) 

"  The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.* 
Milton :  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Siny. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- family 
Lemurinae  (q.v.).     Habitat,   Madagascar  and 
the    adjacent    islands.      It     contains    many 
species,   the  most    important  of   which    are 
described  under  their  popular  names.  Generic 
characteristics  :  long  snout,  small  flat  skull, 
long  body,  with  narrow  flanks.     Hind  limba 
rather  longer  than  the  fore,  long  furry  tail, 
hands  and  feet  short,  with  a  broad  great  toe ; 
ears  tufted  or  hairy,  and  moderate  in  length. 
In  some  kinds  the  head  is  surrounded  by  a 
ruff  of  fur ;   the  colour  varies    even  in  in- 
dividuals  of  the   same   species.     The    true 
Lemurs   are  diurnal   arboreal  animals,  prin- 
cipally frugivorous,  but  feeding  occasionally 
on  birds'  eggs,  and  even  small  birds. 

(2)  PI.  (Of  the.  form  lemurs):  Loosely  em- 
ployed as  the  English  equivalent  of  Lemu- 
roiclea  (q.v.). 

Ie-mur-a'-vi-d89,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lemura- 
v(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Pakeont. :  A  family  of  fossil  mammals, 
apparently  connecting  the  Lemuroids  and  the 
Platyrhiiies.  It  was  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh 
on  remains  in  deposits  of  Eocene  age  in  the 
United  States. 

le-mur-a'-vus,  s.      [Lat.  lemur  (q.v.),  and 
amis  =  a  grandfather,  an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lemuravidae  (q.v.).  There  were  forty-four 
teeth. 

le-miir'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  &c.,  lemur;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

'Zool. :  One  of  the  families  of  the  sub-order 
Lemuroidea  (q.v.).  it  contains  four  sub- 
families :  Indrisinae,  Lemurinse,  Nycticebiiiie, 
and  Galagininee. 

lem-u-ri'-nte,  s.  pi.     [Lat.,  <fec.  lemur;  fern. 

pi.  adj.  SUff.  -17KB.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Lemur, 
idae.  It  contains  the  typical  genus  Lemur 
(q.v.),  Hapalemur,  and  Lepilemur. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  lew*  . 


lemurine-  lenient 
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l£m'-u-rine,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  lemur;  -int.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  lemurs.  [LEMUR,  LEMUROIDEA.] 

"  The  (lender  Lorii  .  .  .  can  put  In  many  a  claim 
to  be  our  shadow  refracted,  as  it  were,  through  a 
lemurine  prism."—  St.  George  ilitart  :  Man  t  Apet, 
P.  175. 

lem'-n-rold,  a.  &  s.    [LEMUROIDEA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  or  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Lemur  or  the  sub-order  Lenturoidea. 

"  They  are  the  largest  animals  of  the  Lemuroid  sub- 
•rder."—  St.  George  iiivart  :  Man  *  Apet,  p.  70. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Any  individual  of  the  suborder 
Lemuroidea. 

2.  PI.  :  The  sub-order  Lemuroidea  (q.v.). 

"The  true  lemurs,  which  are  the  typical  Lemiimidi, 
are  members  of  the  second  sub-family  Lemuriiue."— 
«.  Ueorye  Jfitart  :  Man  <t  Apet,  p.  70. 

16m  u  roi  tie  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.i  &c.  lemur  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  = 
resemblance.] 

1.  Zool.:  Half-Apes,  Prosiniice.Milne-Ed  wards, 
Gervais,  Grandidier,  and  Gratiolet  proposed  to 
raise  them  to  a  distinct  order  on  the  ground  of 
their  placeutation  and  cerebral  characteristics. 
Mivart  makes  them  a  sub-order  of  Primates, 
(referring  the  Apes  and  Man  to  another  sub- 
order Anthropoidea).  It  contains  the  true 
lemurs  [LEMUR]  and  the  lemuroid  animals, 
distributed  in  three  families  :  Lemuridse,  Tar- 
sii'lir,  and  Cheiromyidse.  Their  geographical 
distribution  roughly  accords  with  that  of  the 
races  of  woolly-haired  men.  The  Lemuroids 
are  frugivorous  or  insectivorous,  and  noc- 
turnal. All  destitute  of  cheek-pouch,  ischial 
callosities,  and  prehensile  tail.  The  facial 
angle  is  much  more  acute  than  in  the  apes. 
(For  distinctly  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
Lemuroidea  see  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1873),  484-510.) 

"  Tlmt  which  I  think  may  be  best  designated  as  the 
•ub-order  Lemuroidea.'—  St.  George  Mivart,  ill  ffoc, 
tool.  Sac.  (1873),  p.  510. 

2.  Palceont.  :  [LEMUKAVUS]. 
•le'-na,s.    [Lat.]    A  procuress. 


lend,  *  lene,  «  lenen  (pa.  t.  *tenefc,  *  tewfe, 
*  lente,  lent  ;  pa.  par.  *  lened,  *  lend,  tent),  r.  t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  l&nan  —  to  lend,  give,  grant,  from 
Mkn  =  a  loan  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leenen  =  to  lend, 
from  ken  =  a  fee  or  fief  ;  Icel.  law  =  to  lend, 
from  Ian  =  a  loan  ;  Una  =  to  grant,  from  Un 
=  a  fief  ;  Dan.  Inane  =  to  lend,  from  loan  =  a 
loan  :  Sw.  lana  =  to  lend,  from  lait,  —  a  fee, 
a  fief;  Ger.  lehnen  =  to  lend,  from  lehen,  lehn 
—  a  fief.  The  d  is  excrescent,  the  modern  form 
of  the  word  being  due  to  the  forms  of  the  pa. 
t.  and  pa.  par.  of  the  original  verb.]  [LOAN.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  give  ;  to  grant. 

"  Hu  mihte  he  leanen  lif  to  the  deadef" 

St.  KaCierine,  1,OS8. 

*  2.  To  bestow  upon  ;  to  endow  with. 

*'  God  lene  him  grace." 

William  vf  Palerru,  827. 

3.  To  give  or  grant  to  another  for  temporary 
use  ;  to  give  the  use  of  on  condition  of  return  : 
as,  To  lend  a  book. 

4.  To  give  the  use  of  to  another  temporarily 
on  condition  of  return  or  repayment  together 
•with  a  recompense  or  payment  for  the  use. 

"The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  con- 
lidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of 
Jfationt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

5.  To   afford  ;   to   grant  ;    to   supply  ;    to 
furnish. 

"  Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel  : 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest" 
Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill.  2. 

6.  To  give  up  for  a  time  ;  to  grant  ;  to  turn  ; 
to  apply. 

"  Cato,  lend  me  for  awhile  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak." 

Additon:  Cato. 

*  7.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation  :  as,  To 
lend  a  horse. 

*  8.  To  give,  as  a  blow. 

B.  Reflexively  : 

1.  To  devote  ;  to  give,  as  an  assistant  or 
promoter  :  as,  He  lent  himself  to  the  scheme. 

*  2.  To  accommodate  ;  to  lit  ;  to  suit  :  as,  A 
dress  lends  itself  to  the  figure. 

C.  Intrans.  :   To  make  loans  ;  to  give  the 
nse  of  things  to  another  temporarily. 


II  To  lend  a  hand:  To  give  assistance ;  to 
assist. 

*  lend'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.   lend  ;  -able.]     That 
may  or  "can  be  lent ;  capable  of  being  lent. 


leod'-er,  s.    [Eng.  lend  ;  -er.]   One  who  lends ; 
especially  one  who  lends  money  upon  interest. 

"  Neither  a  buttewtr,  uor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  iUeif  and  friend." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

*  lendes,  *  lends,  s.  pi.    [Lorn.]    The  loins. 

lend  -ing,  ;>/•.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [LEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .-Is  substanliif.  : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  granting  anything,  as 
a  loan. 

"  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing much  greater."— Locke  :  Of  Lowering  of  Intfrett. 

*  2.  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

"  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendiwji  for  your  highness'  soldiers." 
Shaketp. :  Kichard.  II.,  i.  1. 

*3.  Outward  appurtenances  not  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

"  Off,  oft  you  lendingt :  come,  unbutton  here." 

Shaketp.  :  Ltar,  ut  4. 

*  lends,  s.  pi.    [LENDXS.] 

*  line  (1),  a.    [LEAK.] 

lene  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Irnlt  =  smooth.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

Philol.  :  Smooth ;  applied  to  certain  mute 
or  explosive  consonants,  as  fc,  p,  t. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Philol. :  A  smooth,  mute,  OT  explosive  con- 
sonant, as  k,  p,  t. 

*  lene,  v.t.  &  i.    [LEWD.] 

*  leng,  a.    [LoiW.] 

length,  *  lengthc,  *.  [A.S.  lengdh,  from 
lang  •=.  long  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lengte,  from  lang 
=  long  ;  Dan.  Icengde,  from  lang  =  long ;  Sw. 
Idngd,  from  lang  —  long ;  Icel.  lengd,  from 
langr  =  long.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  body  from 
end  to  end  ;  the  longest  meiisure  of  any  object, 
as    distinguished    from     depth,    thickness, 
breadth,  or  width  ;  the  measure  of  the  greatest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  from  one  extremity 
of  anything  material  to  the  other. 

"  Length  If  an  element  which  can  be  very  accurately 
measured  and  copied.  But  every  measuring  instru- 
ment is  liable  to  change  its  length  with  temjwrature. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  in  defining  a  length  by  refer- 
ence to  a  concrete  material  standard,  such  as  a  bar  of 
metal,  to  state  the  temperature  at  which  the  standard 
is  correct.  The  temperature  now  usually  selected  for 
this  purpose  it  that  of  a  mixture  of  Ice  and  water 
(0°  C.  I,  observation  having  shown  that  the  temperature 
of  such  a  mixture  is  constant."— Everett :  The  C.  <j.  S. 
Si/Item  of  Units  (1875),  p.  '.". 

If  The  standard  of  length  in  England  is  the 
British  Imperial  Yard.  [\'ABD.] 

2.  A  certain  extent  or  portion  of  space,  as 
measured  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  mea- 
surement. 

"  But.  ah  !  thought  kills  ine.  that  I  »tn  not  thought. 

To  leap  large  ieug:hs  of  miles,  when  thou  art  gone." 

Khaketp. :  Sonnet  43. 

3.  A  definite  portion  of  the  length  of  any 
material  thing. 

'•  If  a  centipede  ...  be  sliced  Into  several  leny.'ta, 
the  action  of  the  feet  continues."— <{uar!erlf  Review, 
Jan.,  1858,  p.  193. 

4.  Long  continuance  or  duration. 

"  Length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they 
add  to  thce."— Pro*,  iii.  2. 

*  5.  Distance. 

"  He  had  marched  to  the  length  at  Exeter.'  —Ctaxtn- 
don:  Civil  War. 

6.  Detail,  amplification  ;  reach  or  expansion 
of  anything. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :  The  point  where  the  ball  pitches 
after  delivery  by  the  bowler,  desirably  at  such 
a  distance  or  length  from  the  batsman  as  to 
make  forward   play  risky,  while   not  so  far 
from  him  as  to  make  back  play  easy. 

2.  Racing :  The  measure  of  the  body  run- 
ning, or  driven  :  as,  A  horse  wins  a  race  by 
two  lengths ;  a  bicyclist  wins  by  three  lengtlis 
(that  is,  of  his  machine). 

3.  Theat. :  Forty  lines  of  a  part,  whether 
occurring  consecutively  or  divided. 

"  I've  a  part  of  twelve  lenytht  here,  which  I  must  be 
np  in  to-morrow  night."— Dickent:  Jfichdat  Hlckleby, 
ch.  xx  iii. 

t  (1)  At  length: 

1.  In  or  to  the  full  extent :  as,  To  write  a 
name  at  length. 

2.  At  last ;  in  the  end  ;  after  a  long  time. 

"At  length,  at  Irnijth,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard. 
And  held  ua  long  asunder."     Itryden :  King  A  rthur. 


(2)  At  full  length:  Stretched  out  to  the  full 
extent. 

"  Here  stretch  thy  body  at  .full  length." 

Wordnmrth :  Poet't  Epitaph. 

*  length,  v.t.    [LENGTH,  s.]    To  lengthen   to 
extend. 

"  Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-mor- 
row."        Shaketp.  :  Pauionate  Pilgrim,  210 

*  lengthed,  a.     [Eng.   length  ;  -erf.]     Having 
length. 

"  His  body  was  8  foote  long,  and  his  armes  and  legget 
well  lengthed  and  strengthed  after  the  proportion  of 
his  body."—  t'abyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  clvi. 

length-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  length,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  long  or  longer  ;  to  draw  put,  to 
extend,  to  elongate  :  as,  To  lengthen  a  line. 

"Should  it  be  said,  that  the  woodpecker's  specie* 
may  by  degrees  have  lengthened  the  organ  itself,  be- 
yond that  ,;t  other  Uxdt.  — Alhy  •'  ffnt.  Theol.,  ch.  xilL 

2.  To  protract ;  to  extend  in  time  or  dura- 
tion. 

"And  if  thou  wlltwalke  in  my  waves  and  keep  myne 
ordinaunce  ...  I  wyll  lengthen  thy  dayes  also,  —a 
Kinget  iii.  (1551.) 

3.  To  extend,  to  prolong  ;  to  draw  or  spin 
out :  as,  To  lengthen  a  discourse. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation  :  as,  To 
lengthen  a  syllable  or  vowel. 

If  Lengthen  is  frequently  followed  by  the 
adverb  out,  but  with  little  or  no  addition  to 
the  meaning. 

"  Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease." 

Coteper :  Hope,  204. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  become  longer  ;  to 
Increase  in  length  ;  to  extend  ;  to  be  pro- 
tracted. 

"  At  once  he  darts  along 

Deep  struck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  line." 
Thornton  :  Spring.  432. 

length'-en-Ing, pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [LENGTHEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  long  oi 
longer. 

"  Lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity."— flan.  iv.  28. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  growing  longer. 

lengthening-bar,  s.  An  extension  piece 
for  the  leg  of  a  drafting  compass,  when  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  legs  is  insufficient. 

lengthening-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  timbers  added  to 
the  ribs  above  tlie  top-timbers,  to  impart  the 
necessary  height  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

lengthening-rod,  s.  A  rod  with  a  screw 
and  sci'ew-socket  at  the  respective  ends ;  at- 
tached endwise  to  form  a  long  shank  for  an 
auger  or  drill  in  deep  boring. 

*  length-fill,  a.    [Eng.  length;  -ful(l).]    Ot 
great  length  ;  long. 

"The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong; 
The  horses  fly."  Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xi.  35*. 

length'-l-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  lengthy;  -ly.]  In  • 
lengthy  manner  ;  at  great  length  or  extent. 

lerigth'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lengthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lengthy  ;  length,  pro- 
lixity :  as,  The  lengthiness  of  a  discourse. 

*  length  mg,  *  length-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [LENGTH,  v.] 

length-way?,  adv.  [Eng.  length,  and  ways.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  length ;  from  end  to 
end  ;  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

length  wi^e,  adv.  [Eng.  length;  -mite.] 
The  same  as  LENGTHWAYS  (q.v.). 

length'-^,  o.  [Eng.  length;  -y.]  Having 
length ;  having  too  great  length ;  long  and 
tedious  ;  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length  ; 
prolix 

"  What  in  America  would  be  called  a  lengthy  poem 
with  lenythf  annotations."  —  Southey:  The  Doctor, 
ch.  clx. 

le'-nl-en-cy, *le'-ni-en9e,s.  (Eng.lenient; 
•cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lenient; 
lenity  ;  mildness,  gentleness. 

le'-nl-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  leniens,  pr.  par.  of 
lot  io  =  to  soften,  to  soothe  ;  lenis  =  smooth 
soft,  mild.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Softening,  mitigating,  assuasive.  (Often 
followed  by  of.) 

"  Lenient  of  grief,  the  pitying  god  began." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Qdystey  iv.  7SL 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  Jdwl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =>  shan,   -tlon,  -sion  —  shun;  -{ion,    sion  =  ebon,    -clous,  -tious,  nslona  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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leniently— lentil 


*  2.  Laxative,  relaxing,  emollient. 

"  While  lenient  baths  at  home  his  wife  prepare*, 
He  and  his  sons  attend  their  fleecy  cares. ' 

Grainger :  Tibullut,  L  U, 

3.  Mild,  gentle,  not  severe  or  rigorous; 
merciful,  clement :  as,  To  be  lenient  towards 
an  offender. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  preparation  or  application 
of  an  emollient  or  assuaging  nature. 

"  Therefore  I  do  advise  the  use  of  lenienti,  not  only 
by  the  authority  of  those  ancient  and  modern  chir- 
lurgeons,  but  by  my  own  practice."—  Witeman:  Sur- 
gery, bk.  v.,  ch.lx. 

le'-nJ-ent-l$r,  adv.  [Eng.  lenient;  -ly.]  In  a 
lenient  manner;  mildly;  mercifully;  with 
mercy  and  clemency;  without  severity  or 
rigour. 

"  The  deluded  populace,  .  .  .  can  scarcely  be  treated 
too  leniently."— tfacaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•len'-I-fy,  *len-l-fie,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  lenifier, 
from  Lat.  lenis  =  mild,  gentle,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  soften. 

"Colocasia  was  good  to  lenefU  or  mitigat  the  acri- 
monie  of  humors  within  the  bodie."— P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  xxL,  ch.  xxviii. 

•len'-I-mSnt,  *.  [Lat.  lenimentum,  from 
lenio  —  to  soften  ;  lenis  =  mild,  gentle.]  An 
assuasive,  a  lenient. 

*len'-i-tlve,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  lenitif,  from  Lat. 
lenio  =  to  soften  ;  lenis  =  mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of   softening  or  mitigating ;   emollient ;   as- 
suasive. 

"  Tbnse  milks  have  all  an  acrimony ;  though  on* 
would  think  they  should  be  lenitive."— Bacon :  Nat. 
Sitt.,  §  639. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine,  preparation,  or  application, 
which  tends  to  soothe  or  ease  pain  ;  a  lenient. 

"  Remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  luinde,  purgatives, 
cordialls,  alteratives,  corrulioratives,  lenitives,  Sic.'  — 
Burton  :  A  nat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  280. 

2.  Anything     which     soothes    or    allays 
passion,  excitement,  or  grief. 

"  Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitive*  appease." 

Pope:  Homer;  lliiul  xvi.  89. 

* len'-I-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lenitive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lenitive  or 
emollient. 

•len'-I-tude,  *.  [Lat.  lenitudo,  from  knis  = 
soft,  gentle.]  Lenity,  leniency. 

ISn'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  knitas,  from  lenis  =  soft, 
gentle.)  Mildness  of  temper  or  disposition  ; 
mercy  ;  clemency  ;  tenderness  ;  freedom  from 
harshness,  cruelty,  or  severity  ;  humanity. 

"  His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
his  good  nature."— Hacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 

len'-m-tite,  ».  [Named  after  the  place  where 
found,  Lenui.] 

Min. :  A  greenish  orthoclase  (q.v.)  almost 
destitute  of  cleavage. 

iSn-no  -a,  s.    [Named  after  Joachim  Miller.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Len- 
noaceae. 

len  no  a'  96  89,  s.  ?>Z.  [Mod.  Lat.  knno(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens.  It 
consists  of  leafless  or  scaly  parasitic  herbs.with 
panicles  or  heads  of  hexamerous  or  decamer- 
ous  hermaphrodite  flowers,  corolla  gamopetal- 
ous  ;  stamens  equal  ;  perigynous.  Ovary 
many-celled,  each  cell  with  two  ovules. 
Found  in  Mexico  and  California.  They  resemble 
Orobanchacese,  but  appear  to  Count  Solims 
more  akin  to  Monotropace*.  (Supp.  to  Treas. 
Of  Bot.) 

le-no,s.    [Ital.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  open  cotton  goods,  thinner 
than  book-muslin.  It  is  used  for  veils,  window- 
curtains,  &c.  It  is  plain,  coloured,  or  checked. 

*le-no9  -I-nant,  a.  [Lat.  lenocinans,  pr.  par. 
of  lenocinor  —  to  pander,  to  be  lewd.]  [LENO- 
CINIUM.]  Given  to  lewdness,  lewd. 

le  no  9in  I  um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Zeno  =  a 
pander.] 

Scots  Law :  The  connivance  of  a  husband  at 
his  wife's  adultery,  and  his  participation  in 
the  profits  of  her  prostitution,  or  his  lending 
himself  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
his  own  and  her  disgrace. 

iSns,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  lentil ;  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  the  seed  of  a  lentil,  which 
is  like  a  double-convex  lens.]  A  piece  of  a 
transparent  substance,  usually  glass,  so  shaped 


as  to  afford  two  regular  opposite  surfaces, 
both  curved,  or  one  curved  and  the  other  plane, 
changing  the  direction  of  rays  of  light,  and 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  apparent  size  of 
objects  viewed  through  it.  Combinations  of 
lenses  increase  this  effect.  The  curved  sur- 
faces are  usually  spherical,  and  the  ordinary 
lenses  of  this  description  are  of  six  varieties. 
They  are :  Piano-  concave,  double  concave, 
plano-convex,  double  convex,  meniscus,  and 
concavo-convex.  (See  these  words.) 

If  There  are  many  lenses  peculiar  from 
their  proportions,  construction,  arrangement, 
or  specific  effects  ;  these  will  be  found  und«  r 
their  distinguishing  names. 

If  Crystalline  lens :  [CRYSTALLINE,  If  (3)]. 

lens  shaped,  a. 

Hut.  :  Resembling  a  double  convex  lens,  as 
the  seeds  of  Amaranthus. 

lent,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [LEND.] 

*  lent,  a.  &  adv.    [Lat.  Untus  =  slow,  gentle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slow,  gentle,  mild. 

"  The  lent  beat  of  Athanor."— Ben  J onion  :  AltSktm- 
itt.  il  L 

B.  As  adverb : 

Music:  The  same  as  LENTO  (q.v.)i 

Lent,  *  Lente,  s.  [A.S.  lencten  =  the  spring ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lente;  Ger.  Um ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
letizin,  lengizen;  probably  from  A.S.,  Ger.,  & 
Dut.  lang  =  long,  because  in  spring  the  days 
lengthen.] 
Church  History : 

1.  Roman  Church  :  A  fast— formerly  of  vary- 
ing duration,  but  now  of  forty  days— observed 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Easter  festival.    A 
fast  prior  to  this  solemnity  was  customary 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  we  find  the  Lenten  period 
definitely  specified  by  the  word  reo-o-apaicoo-Tjj, 
in  Can.  5  of  the  Council  of  Nice.    Sozomen 
(//.  E.,  vii.   19)  says  the  Westerns  generally 
"  kept  Lent  for  six  weeks,  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
for  seven."     The  four  days  before  the  First 
Sunday  in  Lent,  necessary  to  make  up  the 
full  tale  of  forty  days — (six  weeks  =  thirty- 
six  days,  for  Sunday  is  never  a  fasting-day)— 
to  correspond  with  the  piiraculous  fasts  of 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28),  of  Elias  (1  Kings  xix. 
8),  and  of  Our  Lord  (Matt.  iv.  2),  were  intro- 
duced in  the  ninth  century.    The  severity  of 
the  Lenten  fast  is  now  much  modified,  and 
the  extent  (both  as  to  time  and  quantity)  to 
which  hicticinia  may  be  used  is  made  known 
by  the  Lenten  i  adults  published  by  the  bishops, 
and  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese  at 
the  parochial  mass. 

2.  Greek  Church :  The  Greek  Lent  lasts  for 
seven  weeks— thirty-five  days,  for  on  all  Satur- 
days (except  Holy  Saturday),  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  on  all  Sundays,   the 
law  of  fasting  is  not  in  force.    Strict  absti- 
nence from  flesh-meat  and  lacticinia  begins  on 
the  Monday  in  Quinquagesima  week. 

3.  Anglican  Church  :  In  the  "  Table  of  Days 
of  Fasting  and  Abstinence,"  the  Forty  Days 
of  Lent  stand  first ;  but  from  the  Reformation, 
till  about  the  middle  of  tin's  century  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting  gradually  fell  into  desuetude. 
With  the  Oxford  movement  came  an  endea- 
vour to  restore  ancient  practices  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  influence  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  lias  been  productive  of  a  stricter  ob- 
servance of  this  penitential  season  throughout 
the  Church,  and  of  practice,  with  regard  to 
fasting,  more  in  accordance  with  the  Homily 
"  Of  Good  Works  "  than  had  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  previously. 

Lent-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Daffodil  (Narcissus  Pseudonarcis- 
tus). 

*  Lent-lover,  ».    A  cold,  platonic  lover. 

"These  dolent,  contemplative  Lent-luveri." — Urqu- 
hart :  Kabelait,  11.  21. 

len  tan   do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Becoming  slower  by  degrees ;  slack- 
ening the  time. 

len'-te,  len  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  Slowly. 

lentcment  (as  lant'  man),  adv.    [Fr.] 
Music:  The  same  as  LENTO  (q.v.). 

l&nt'-en,  o.      [A.S.    lencten  =  pertaining    to 
spring.] 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lent :  as, 
Lenten-tine. 

2.  Used  in  or  appropriate  to  Lent. 
*3.  Sparing,  meagre,  poor,  thin. 

"  Meanwhile  she  queuched  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  salad  cooled  her  blood." 

Dri/den :  Bind  *  Panther,  ili.  ». 

len  tlb  u  lar  i  a,   s.      [Altered  by  Gegner 
from  Lat.  lenticula  —  a  leiitil.] 
Sot. :  The  same  as  UTRICULARIA  (q.v.). 

len  tib  u  lar  I  a  -90  se,  Ion  tib  u-lar- 

in'-e-flS,  s.   pi.      [Mod.    Lat.   lentibulari(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -inece.] 

Bot. :  Butterworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynoua 
Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of 
water  or  marsh  herbs,  with  radical  undivided 
leaves,  and  scapes  of  single,  spiked,  or  race- 
mose flowers  ;  calyx  divided,  persistent,  in- 
ferior, corolla  monopetalous,  bilabiate  ;  sta- 
mens, two  ;  anthers  one-celled  ;  style  one, 
very  short.  Stigma  bilabiate.  Fruit  a  one- 
celled  capsule,  with  many  minute  exalbumin- 
ous  seeds.  Found  in  marshes,  rivulets,  or 
fountains  over  the  world.  Known  genera  three, 
species  about  130.  Includes  the  Bladderwort, 
an  interesting  insectivorous  plant. 

len  ti  5cl,  ilenti  90110,  s.  [Dimin.  of 
Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil.] 

1.  Aunt. :  A  lenticular  gland  (q.v.). 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Brown  oval  spots  found  upon  the  bark 
of  most  dicotyledonous  shrubs  and  trees,  es- 
pecially willows.    They  are  mere  cellular  pro- 
ductions from  the  mesophleeum  or  cellular  en- 
velope of  the  bark. 

(2)  A  small  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  under 
surface  of  a  leaf. 

len-ti-9el-late,  a.  [Eng.  Imticel ;  -ate.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  leuticels. 

len-tfc'-u-la  (pi.  len-tic'-u-lse),  *.    [Lat, 

dimin.  of  lens  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil.] 

1.  Bot.  {PL):  The  spores-cases  of  certain 
fungals. 

2.  Med. :  A  freckle  ;  lentigo. 

3.  Optics :  A  small  lens. 

iSn-tic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  UnticuTaris,  from 
lens  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil ;  Fr.  lenticulaire.} 

1.  Resembling  a  lentil  in  form  or  size. 

2.  Of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  seeds  of  a 
lentil ;  doubly-convex. 

"  By  the  lenticular  (instrument  made  for  that  prow 
pose.  —  Wiseman :  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

lenticular-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  attended  by  an  eruption. 

lenticular-ganglion,  *. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  OPHTHALIHOOANOLIOK 
(q.v.). 
lenticular-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Lentil-shaped  mucous  follicles  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  &c.  (Dunglison.) 

iSn-tKc'-n-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lenticular; 
-ly.]  In  the  manner  of  a  lens ;  with  a  curvet 

l&n'-ti-cule,  *.    [LENTICULA.] 

*  len  tlc'-u-lite,  s.   [Lat.  lenticula ;  Eng.  suft 
-ite.] 
Geol. :  A  fossil  having  a  lenticular  shape. 

len'  ti  form,  a.  [Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis),  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  • 
lens ;  lenticular. 

Icn  tig'-in-6se,  a.  [Lat  lentiginosut  a 
freckled.] 

Bot. :  Dusty,  covered  with  minute  dots, 
dusted,  as  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Ardisia 
lentiginosa. 

le'n-tig'-ln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  lentiginosus,  from 
lentigo  (genit.  lentiginis)  =  a  freckle.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lentigo ;  scurvy,  furfuraceous. 

len-ti'-go,  s,     [Lat.  =  a  freckle,  from   lent 
(genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil.] 
Med. :  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

len  til,  « Ign'-tile,  *  Untie,  *.  [Lat.  lenti- 
cula, dimin.  of  lens  (genit.  lentis)  =  a  lentil ; 
Fr.  kntille;  Port.  Untilha;  Sp.  lenteja;  ItaL 
lenticchia.] 

1.  Bot.,  £c. :  Ervum  Lens.  A  small  branch- 
ing plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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leaves  with  eight  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets, 
and  pale  blue  flowers  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
short  legumes  with  two  to  four  seeds.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria 
lentils,  parched 
in  a  frying-pan, 
are  sold  as  nour- 
ishing food,  esi>e- 
cially  for  those 
who  are  going  on 
longjourneys.  In 
France  and  Ger- 
many three  va- 
rieties are  culti- 
vated, the  small 
brown,  which  is 
the  lightest  fla- 
voured and  the 
best  for  haricots 
and  soups ;  the 
yellowish  one, 
which  is  a  little  LiNTfL. 

larger    and    the 

next  best,  and  the  lentil  of  Provence,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  pea,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and 
more  suited  for  a  tare  than  for  human  food. 
(London.)  From  the  seeds  of  lentils  is  pre- 
pared Revalenta  Arabica. 

2.  Script. :  The  lentils  [Heb.  &&$  (adha- 
jfcim)]  of  Scripture  were  Ervum  Lens,  the  red 
pottage  made  by  Jacob  was  composed  of  them. 
(Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 ;  Ezek. 
Iv.  9.) 

H  Pea  lentils : 

Bot. :  Sargassum  bacciferum. 

lentil-dew,  s.    Duckweed. 

lentil-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LIROCONITE  (q.v.). 

lentil-powder,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  made  of  the  pulverized 
seeds  of  the  lentil.  It  is  a  gentle  laxative. 

lentil  shell,  --. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ervillia  or  Ervilia  (q.v.). 

*  iSnt'-I-ner,  s.    [LENTNER.] 

len-ti'-nus,  ».  [A  Roman  proper  name,  oc- 
curring in  Martial  (iii.  43).] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  gill-bearing  fungi, 
resembling  Agaricus,  but  with  tougher  fronds. 

len  tis  cus,  5.  [Lat  lentiscus,  lentiscum  = 
the  mastic  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Pistacia,  a  genus  of 
Anacards,  one  species  of  which,  Pistacia 
lentiscus,  furnishes  mastic  (q.v.). 

len  tlsk,  Men-tisck,  ».  [Fr.  lentisque, 
from  Lat.  lentiscus;  lentiscum  =  the  mastic- 
tree.]  The  mastic-tree ;  lentiscus. 

"  Lentisck  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the  mastich  or 
gum  of  which  is  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  gums."— Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

*  lent'-I-tude,  s.    [Lat.  lentitudo,  from  lentus 
=  slow;  O.  Fr.  lentitude;  Sp.  lentitud.]  Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

*  lent'-ner,  *  lent'-i-ner,  s.    [Eng.  lent,  s. ; 
-ner.]    A  hawk  taken  in  Lent. 

"I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation 
of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentneri.'—  Wal- 
ton: Angler. 

len  -to,  len-ta-men  -te,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  Slowly. 

len  toid,  a.  [Lat.  lens  (genit.  lentis),  and  Gr. 
e'io?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Shaped  like 
or  resembling  a  lens. 

*  lent' -on,  a.    [LENTEN.] 

*  lent  or,  *  lent  er,  *  lent-our,  ».    [Lat 
lentor,  from  lentus  —  slow,  tough,  clammy : 
Fr.  Unteur;  Ital.  lentore;  Sp.  lentor.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Slowness,  sluggishness,  delay. 


2.  Tenacity,  viscosity,  viscidity. 

"  It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kinde  of 
Untour,  and  are  of  a  more  depertible  nature  than 
others."— flocon  :  Nat.  Hia.,  f  857. 

IL  Phys. :  That  sizey,  viscid,  coagulated 
part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers, 
obstructs  the  capillary  vessels.  (Quincy.) 

MSnt'-oiis,   a.      [Lat.  lentus  —  slow,  tough, 
clammy.)    Clammy,  viscous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

"  In  this  spawn  of  a  Irntmu  and  transparent  body 
•re  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become  black." 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ill.,  cb-  xiii. 


*  1'envoy,  *  1'envol  (as  I'an-vwa),  s.    [Fr.] 
[ENVOV.] 

1.  A  kind  of  postscript  or  a  few  additional 
lines  api>ended  to  a  literary  composition,  espe- 
cially a  poem,  serving  to  convey  the  moral  or 
to  recommend  the  piece  to  some  particular 
person. 

"  I  will  add  the  {'envoy :  Say  the  moral  again.  "— 
Ma/t«p. ;  Loeet  Labour  'i  Loit,  iii  1. 

2.  A  conclusion,  an  end,  a  result.    (Mas- 
tinger :  Bashful  Lover,  iv.  1.) 

Lenz  (z  as  tz),  s.  [The  discoverer  of  the  law 
defined  below.] 

Lenz's-law,  s. 

Elect. :  When  a  circuit  is  moved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  current  or  magnet,  or  a  magnet  is 
moved  in  the  presence  of  a  current,  the  in- 
duced current  is  such  that  it  tends  to  stop  the 
movement.  (Wigan:  Electrician's  Pocket-Book, 
P.  27.) 

lenz'-In-Ite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Named  after  the 
German  mineralogist  Lenz.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  earthy, 
compact,  white,  translucent,  and  somewhat 
opaline.  Included  by  Dana,  with  several 
other  minerals  of  the  clay  group,  under  hal- 
loysite  (q.v.). 

Le'-d,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  lion  ;  Gr.  Ae'u?  (kon)  =  a 
lion.] 
1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  Lion,  one  of  the  twelve  zodical  con- 
stellations in  the  midnight  sky  of  spring.    It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leo  Minor,  on  the 
east  by  Virgo,  on  the  south  by  Sextans,  and 
on  the  west  by  Cancer.    It  contains  about  a 
hundred  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Its 
chief  star  (a  Leonis)  is  Regains  ;  this  and  y 
Leonis,  with  some  smaller  stars,  form  a  figure 
like  a  sickle.  From  its  vicinity  the  November 
meteors  radiate.    Deneb  or  Deneba  (/3  Leonis) 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Lion's  tail,  and  S  Leonis 
form  a  trapezium.     A  line  drawn  through  the 
pole  star  and  y  Ursse  Majoris,  the  lowest  of 
the  four  in  the  Great  Bear,  passes  through 
Deneb,  and  one  connecting  Deneb  and  Regulus 
will,  if  prolonged,  pass  nearly  through  Arc- 
turus.    p  Leonis,  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
has  a  blood-red  aspect. 

(2)  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  being  be- 
tween 120°  and  150°  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning 
from  the  vernal  equinox.     Owing  to  "  preces- 
sion"   it    now    begins    in    the    constellation 
Cancer.    The  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo  about 
July  21st. 

*  2.  Zool. :  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  Felidse. 
In  this  classification  the  Lion  is  called  Leo 
nobilis  instead  of  Felis  leo.  [LioN.] 

Leo  minor,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Lesser  Lion,  a  constellation 
formed  by  Hevelius,  about  1691,  out  of  the 
part  of  the  heavens  between  Leo  and  Ursa 
Major.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ursa  Major, 
Lynx,  Cancer,  and  Leo.  None  of  the  stars 
quite  reach  the  fourth  magnitude. 

*  leod,  *  lede,  s.     [A.S.  lead  =  a  man  ;  leode 
=  )>eople  ;    Icel.   liodkr,   lydhr ;    O.   L.   Ger. 
lind.]    A  man,  a  person,  a  people,  a  nation. 

"  Leode  nere  thar  nane."  Layamon,  1,118. 

*  leod  bishop,  *  leod  bischop,  *.    A 

diocesan. 

*  leod-like,  *  leod-lic,  a.    Populous. 

*  leod-ish,  *  led-isch,  a.  [LEOD.]  Populous. 

*leof,a.  [A.S.  leaf;  0.  L.  Ger.  liof;  Icel. 
liufr.]  Dear,  beloved,  pleasant.  [LIEF.] 

*  Icon,  s.     [Lat.  leo  (genit.  Zeoms).]    A  lion. 
le-6n'-er-o,  «.    [Chilian.]    (See  extract) 

"  The  dogs  employed  iu  the  chase  of  the  puma  belong 
to  a  partiuulHi  breed  called/«on«ro»."— Darwin :  I'oyayt 
ofa  Sutaraliit,  ch.  xii. 

Le  6  nese,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Leon  in  Spain ;  (as  a  plural)  the  in- 
habitants of  Leon. 

le-on-hard'-Ite,  s.  [Named  by  Blum  after 
G.  Leonhard  ;  stiff,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).  J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  lanmontite  (q.v.),  from 
which  it  differs  oniyincontainingalessamount 
of  water.  Obtained  from  a  trachytic  rock  at 
Schemnitz,  Hungary. 

le  o   ni -a,  «.    [From  Lat.  leo  (genit  leonis), 
and  suff."-ia(?).j 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Violaceae,  Leonia  glycy-  I 


carpa,  a  tall  Peruvian  tree,  with  dotted  leaves 
and  flowers.  It  furnishes  an  edible  fruit. 

Le-on'-i'-des,  Le  -6-nids,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
from  Gr.  \i<av  (lean)  =  a  lion,  and  «Mo«  (eidos) 
=  form.  So  called  because  the  radiant  point 
of  the  November  meteors  is  in  the  constella- 
tion Leo  (q.v.).] 

Astron. :  The  finest  of  the  meteoric  rings 
which  the  earth  cuts  through  in  her  annual 
revolution.  It  is  encountered  annually  on 
November  14.  The  magnificent  display  on 
Nov.  14,  1866,  was  of  Leonides.  [METEOR.] 

"  The  example  has  been  followed  in  designating  other 
meteor  showers  by  the  constellations  in  which  their 
radiant-points  are  situated ;  so  that  we  have  the 
Ltonidt  and  the  Audroiuedes  of  Nov.  11  and  27."— 
Chambtrt:  Attronomy,  p.  799. 

le'-i-nine  (1),*  le-o-nin,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  leonin, 
from  Lat.  leoninus,  from  leo  (geuit.  leonis)  =  • 
lion  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  leonino.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lion  ;  re- 
sembling a  lion ;  partaking  of  the  qualities) 
of  a  lion. 

"So  full  he  was  of  leonin  corage." 

Chaucer  :  V.  T  .  14.MS. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  name  given  to  a  spurious 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  about  a  halfpenny, 
introduced  into  England  from  abroad  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  so  called  from  its 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  lion. 

le  -6-mne  (2),  a.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  possibly 
the  same  as  leonine  (I),  having  reference  to 
what  Neale,  translating  Bernard  de  Mor- 
laix,  calls  "  the  Leonine  sonorousness  of  the 
verses,"  or  from  Leonius,  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  an  adept  in  the  method  of 
poetic  composition  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
plied.] An  epithet  used  to  describe  penta- 
meter or  hexameter  verses,  the  last  syllable 
of  which  rhymes  with  the  syllable  following 
the  citsura,  as — 

"  Addita  aunt  pcenfa  aspera  verba  mezt." 

Ovid  :  Ex  Panto,  ii.  7.  ML 
"  Agrlcola  incurro  terrain  molitus  aratro." 

Virgil :  Oeorg.  i.  4M. 

The  question  whether  the  rhyming  was  acci- 
dental or  intentional  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  among  French  prosodists :  de 
Faletz  having  found  912  such  rhymes  in 
Virgil,  supported  the  latter  view,  which  was 
attacked  by  Qtiicherat,  who  showed  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases— as  in  those  cited  aliove 
— the  rhyme  was  between  a  substantive  and 
its  epithet.  From  the  exceptional  usage  of 
the  Latins  a  rule  was  developed.  Leonine 
verses  were  common  in  the  hymns  of  the 
medieval  church  ;  and  long  poems  were  com- 
posed in  leonine  measure  or  in  some  variant 
of  it.  An  excellent  example  is  the  De  Con* 
temptu.  Mundi  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix.  The 
metre  is  "continuous  dactylic,  except  the 
final  trochee  or  spondee  ;"  the  second  and 
fourth  feet  rhyme,  as  does  the  last  foot  of  the 
first  verse  with  the  last  foot  of  the  second, 
and  so  on— 

"  I'rbs  gyon  \nclyta,  tnrris  et  edtta  littore  tiito. 
Te  peto,  te  coto,  te  flagro,  te  rolo,  canto  salute." 

At  the  time  of  the  Renascence  leonine  verses 
were  often  used  as  a  kind  of  memoria  teclmica. 
Many  of  the  precepts  of  the  medical  school  of 
Salerno  are  iu  leonine  pentameters : 

"  Ut  sis  uocte  lent,  sis  tibi  ccena  brertj." 

* le'-O-nlne-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  leonine  (1)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  leonine  manner  ;  like  a  lion. 

Le'- on- tats,  Le  on  is-tae,  s.  pi.  [For 
etym.  sue  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Waldenses 
(q.v.),  from  Leon,  the  German  name  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  where  they  originated,  and 
from  which  they  called  themselves  the  "  Poor 
of  Lyons." 

le-6n-o'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  AcW  (lean)  =  a  lion,  and 
ovs  (pus),  guiit.  <UTO?  (6/os)  =  an  ear,  from  » 
fancied  resemblance  in  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labi;ites,  family  Bullotidte. 
Leonotis  nepet(folia  is  used  in  Brazil  for  medi- 
cating baths,  to  be  given  in  rheumatism. 

le  on  tl-a'-sls,  ».  [Gr.  A«oi>riao-«  (leontiasit). 
See  def.] 

Path. :  The  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  early  stage  of  Elephantiasis  (q.v.). 

le-6n'-tl-<fe,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Lat 
Uontopetalon ;  Gr.  \eovroircTa\ov  (leontopetalon) 
=  the  Greek  name  of  a  species,  Leontice  leon- 
topetalum.  From  its  leonine  petals.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Berberidaceae,  tribe  Nan- 
dineae.  teontice  Leontopetalum,  the  Lion's 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shfia;  -(ton,  -§ion  =  znun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  feel,  df|» 
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i  leaf,  has  leaves  supposed  to  resemble  in  form 
the  imprints  of  a  lion's  foot.  It  grows  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The 
root,  called  Lion's  .turnip,  is  used  at  Aleppo 
as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  by  the  Turks  as 
a  remedy  for  overdoses  of  opium. 

ie-on'-to-don,  s.  [Gr.  A«W  (Icon)  =  a  lion, 
and  0601;?  (odous),  genit.  oSovnt  (odontos)  =  a 

.  tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  divisions  of  the 
leaves.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-order 
Liguliftorae  (Cichoraceae),  tribe  Scorzonereae. 
It  consists  of  perennial  milky  herbs,  bear- 
ing simple  branched  scapes.  The  heads 
are  yellow ;  the  involucral  bracts  many,  in 
several  series,  the  outer  ones  smaller  ;  the  re- 
ceptacle flat,  naked  ;  the  fruit  terete,  grooved  ; 
the  pappus  hairs  rigid,  in  one  or  two  series. 
About  twenty-five  species  are  known.  The 
dandelion,  formerly  named  L.  Taraxacum,  now 
Taraxacum  ojficinale,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
bag  become  one  of  the  commonest  wild  flowers 
of  the  United  States. 

le-6  niir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  AeW  (ledri)  =  a  lion, 
»nd  ovpa  (oura)  =  tail,  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  flower  spike.] 

Bot. :  Motherworts  :  a  genus  of  Labiates, 
family  Lamidae.  They  have  a  tubular  five-  to 
ten-ribbed  calyx;  a  two-lipped  corolla,  the 
upper  one  flat,  entire,  and  hairy,  the  lower  one 
patent,  trifld  ;  the  anther  cells  nearly  parallel. 
Ten  are  known.  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  a  pale 
roseate,  mint-like  flower,  is  a  denizen,  not  a 
native,  of  Britain.  It  is  given  in  chest  com- 
plaints. 

l£op  ard,  *  loop-art,  *  lib  bard,  s.    [Fr. 

leopard,  from  Lat.  leopardus ;  Gr.  AeoVapSos 
(leopardfis)  =  AeoirdiropSos  (leontopardos),  from 
\i<av  (lean),  genit.  AeW-ros  (leontos)  =  a  lion, 
and  irapoot  (jmrdos)  —  a  pard,  from  the  animal 
being  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pard 
or  panther  and  a  lioness ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
leopardo.] 

Zool. :  Felis  pardus,  sometimes  called  the 
panther  (q.v.) — "the  "pard"  of  Elizabethan 
writers.  It  has  been  known  from  early  his- 
torical times,  and  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  throughout  the  African 
continent,  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Asia, 
and  in  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
It  ranks  third  in  importance  in  the  family 
Felidae  ;  varying  in  length  from  3J-4i  feet ; 
tail  measurement  2J-3  feet,  height  at  shoulder 
about  30  inches,  but  larger  and  smaller  s]>eci- 
mens  have  been  met  with.  Colour,  pale  fawn 
to  rufous-buff,  thickly  studded  with  dark 
rosette-shaped  spots,  which  unite  and  form 
bands  on  the  medio-dorsal  line,  the  hind- 
quarters, and  legs ;  the  tail  is  covered  with 
similar  spots ;  white  beneath  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  limbs.  The  leopard  is  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty,  often  killing  far  more  than  it 
can  devour,  either  from  love  of  slaughter  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  blood,  and  lies  in 
ambush  for  or  steals  stealthily  on  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  almost  any  animal  it  can 
overcome,  though  it  is  said  to  evince  a  pre- 
ference for  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and,  strange  to 
Ray,  for  that  of  persons  suffering  from  small- 
pox. In  India  it  often  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  instances  have  been  known  of 
"  man-eating  "  leopards.  Prof.  Flower  con- 
aiders  the  Black  Leopard  of  Java  (described 
sometimes  as  L-opardi'S  or  Pardus  melas)  to  be 
a  case  of  melanism,  and  not  a  distinct  species. 
This  animal  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
leopard  painted  black  ;  but  the  spots  are  still 
visible,  being  of  a  more  intense  hue  than  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  The  Hunting  Leopard  (Felis 
jubata)  is  the  Cheetah  (q.v.),  ami  it  is  to  this 
animal  that  Jeremiah  probably  refers  (xiii.  23). 

leopard-oat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  Bengaleruit,  a  beautiful  Indian 
species.  Yellowish  gray  to  bright  tawny, 
White  below,  longitudinally  striped  on  head, 
shoulders,  and  back,  spots  on  the  side.  Ex- 
treme length  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine 
inches,  of  which  about  twelve  are  made  up  by 
the  tail.  Occurs  in  India  from  the  hilly 
regions  to  Ceylon,  and  extends  westward  to 
Java  and  Sumatra.  It  is  extremely  fierce, 
and  is  said  to  drop  on  deer,  aud  eat  its  way 
into  the  neck. 

leopard-seal,  *.    [SEA-LEOPARD.] 

leopard-tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  Testudo  pardalis,  a  small  tortoise 
from  equatorial  and  sub-tropical  regions. 


leopard-wood,  leopard's-wood,  s. 

Comm. :  A  popular  name  for  the  timber  of 
Brosimum  Aubletii,  a  South  American  tree,  of 
the  order  Artocarpaceae. 

leopard's-bane,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Doronicum  (q.v.).  The 
Great  Leopard's-bane  is  Doronicum  Pardali- 
anches,  and  the  Plan  tain -leaved  Leopanl's- 
bane  (1)  D.  plantagineum,  (2)  Arnica  Doronica, 
(3)  Seiiecio  Dnronicum,  (4)  Aronicum  Clusii,  (5) 
Paris  quadrifolia. 

leopard's-wood,  s.    [LEOPARD-WOOD.] 
*  leop  -art,  s.    [LEOPARD.] 

le  6  pol  din'-i-a,  s.     [Named  after  an  Em- 
press of  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmacese,  tribe  Areceae. 
Leopoldinea  Piassaba  is  one  of  the  plants  fur- 
nishing Piassaba-fibre  (q.v.). 

le'  6  pold-ite,  s.    [Named  from  its  locality, 
Leopoldshall,  by  Reichardt.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SYLVITE  (q.v.). 


*  le'-os,  s. 

(Chaucer.) 


[Gr.  Aobs   (faos).]      The  people. 


le  o'  tl-a  (t  as  sh),  ».  [Named  by  Sir  John 
Hill  for  "no  known  reason.  (London.)'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungals, 
order  Helvellacese.  Leotia  lubrica  is  common 
in  English  woods. 

le-pad'-I-dae,  s.  pL  [Lat.  lepas  (q.v.). ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

1.  Zool. :   Barnacles,  a  family  of  Cirripedia. 
The  shell  or  capitulum  is  supported  on  a  more 
or  less  movable  peduncle.     The  shell  consists 
of  five  pieces,  two  triangular  ones  on  each 
side  and  an  elongated  one  at  the  back. 

2.  Palceont. :   The  family  apparently  com- 
menced in  the  Oolite,  and  attained  the  maxi- 
mum of  development  in  the  Chalk. 

*  lep'-a-dite,  lep-a-di'-tef ,  s.  [Lat.  lepas, 
(genit.  lepados);  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Lepas  (q.v.),  or  the  de- 
licate operculum  of  an  ammonite,  mistaken 
for  one. 

lep'-a-do-gas-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Aetras  (lepas), 
genit.  Aeiraoos  (lepados)  =  a  limpet,  aud  yaemjp 
(gaster)  —  the  belly. 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiesocidae.  Three  are 
British  :  Lepadogo.ster  Gouanii,  the  Cornish 
Sucker  ;  L.  Candolii,  the  Connemara  Sucker ; 
and  //.  bimaculatus.  They  are  small  fishes, 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  generally 
of  a  reddish  colour. 

lep'-ad-6idf ,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  A«r«  (lepas),  genit 
Aen-dJo?  (lepados)  =  a  limpet,  and  elfios  (eidos) 
=  form.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  given  by  Sir 
Richard  Owen  to  the  Lepadidae.  (Compar. 
Anat.,  Invert.,  1843,  p.  155.) 

le  pal  (pi.  lep-a-la),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;  Fr. 
lepaie;  Gr.  Aon's  (lepis)  =  a  scale,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -al ;  cf.  sepal.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dunal  to  a  sterile 
stamen  such  as  one  of  those  which  occur  in 
Cauna,  Asclepiadaceae,  &c. 

lep-am'-Ine,  ».    [Eng.  lep(idine),  and  amine.] 

Chem. :  CzoH^Njj  =  C10H23N-C10H,N.  Di- 
amyline-lei>idine.  A  colourless  volatile  base 
produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on 
lepidine.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  distils  at  175°.  Its  vapour 
density  is  10'40.  Lepamine  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  one  atom  of  diamylamine  and  one 
atom  of  lepidine. 

lep-ande,  pr.  par.    [LEAP,  v.] 


_  Jfl'-Ic,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gr. 
AeVopyos  (lepargos)  =  having  a  white  skin.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

lepargylic  acid,  s.    [ANCHOIC-ACID.] 

le'-pas,  *.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Aeiras  (lepas)  =  a 
limpet ;  so  called  from  clinging  to  AcVas  (lepas) 
=  a  rock.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Zool. :  Barnacle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lepadidae.  The  animal  begins  life  like 
an  entomostracous  crustacean,  with  a  broad 
carapace,  a  single  eye,  two  pairs  of  antennas, 
three  pairs  of  jointed,  branched,  and  well- 
bristled  legs,  and  a  forked  tail.  Finally  it 


becomes  a  stalked  cirripcd  attached  to  th» 
back  of  a  whale  or  a  turtle,  or  to  the  solid 
rock. 

*  lepe,  v.i.  &  t.    [LEAP,  v.] 

*  lepe,  *  lep,  s.    [LEAP,  s.] 

lep'-er,  *  lepre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  lepre  =  leprosy, 
from  Lat.  lepra ;  Gr.  AeVpa  (iepra),  from  AcVpoe 
(lepros)  =  scaly,  rough ;  AC'TTOS  (lepos)  =  a 
scale.] 

A.  ^s  substantive : 
*  1.  Leprosy. 


2.  One  affected  with  leprosy  (q.v.). 

"  He  vent  out  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  a* 
•now."— 3  hingt  v.  27. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  leprosy ;  leprous. 

"  Lying  among  the  teper-folke  alas." 

Chaucer:  Complaint  of  Cretseidf. 

lep  er  dl  -ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leperditiadae  (q.v.).  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Carboniferous  period.  Cytherr,  or  Le- 
perditia  inflata,  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  a 
fresh-water  stratum  in  the  Coal-measures  of 
Shropshire. 

lep-er-dit-I'-a-dw,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  leper- 
ditia,  and  Lat.'fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.] 

Pala!ont.  :  A  family  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Astracoda.  The  two  valves  are  unequal  in 
size,  smooth,  bean-shaped  ;  there  is  a  groove 
behind  the  eyespot.  Range  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Permian. 

*lep'-ered,  o.     [Eng.  leper;  -ed.]    Affected 
with  leprosy ;  leprous. 

*  lep'-er-ize,   v.t.     [Eng.    leper;    -ize.]     To 
strike  with  leprosy. 

"Moses  by  faith  doth  Miriam  le/>erite." 

Sylvester  :  Triumph  of  Faith,  Iv.  T. 

* lep'-er-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  leper;  -ous.J     Caus- 
ing leprosy ;  leprous. 

"[He]  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leptrout  distiluient." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

*  lep'-Id,  a.    [Lat.  lepidus  =  pleasant.]    Plea- 
sant, jocose,  witty. 

"Wherein  the  tepid  way  doth  consist."— Barrow; 
Sermom,  voL  i.,  ser.  14. 

lgp'-i-dene,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  lepid(ium,);  -tnt.} 
Chem. :  [LEPIDIN]. 

lep'-I-des,  *.  pi.    [LEPIS.] 

le-pid'-I-dee,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lepiil(ium); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  or  sub- 
order  Notorhizeae. 

lep'  i  din,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  lepid(ium);  suff. 
-in.] 

Chem. :  CjsH^qO,  Lepidene.  A  compound 
discovered  by  Zinin  in  1867.  It  is  obtained 
together  with  dibenzyl  and  an  oily  body  by 
heating  benzoin  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separating  the  other  products  by 
means  of  cold  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
It  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in  feathery 
groups  of  flat  needles,  which  melt  at  176. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  ether, 
and  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Dibromo- 
lepidin,  CjsHigBrjO,  is  prepared,  by  adding 
bromine  to  lepidin  dissolved  iu  acetic  acid. 
It  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  melting  at 
190°.  Oxylepidin,  CogH^Os,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  boiling  solution  of 
lepidin  in  acetic  acid.  It  yields  four  kinds  of 
crystals  :  viz.,  needles,  tablets,  short  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  microscopic  octahedrons. 
Isolepidin,  C^HanO,  isomeric  with  lepidin,  is 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oxylep- 
idin.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  plates, 
which  melt  at  150°. 

lep'-I-dine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  lepid(ium);  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CioHgN.  An  oily  volatile  base, 
homologous  with  chinoline,  obtained  together 
with  that  base  by  distilling  quinine  or  cin- 
choniue  with  water  and  hydrate  of  potassium, 
the  portion  coming  over  above  270'  being 
almost  pure  lepidine.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  lepidine,  and 
boiling  the  resulting  yellowish  oil  with  water 
and  an  acid.  On  cooling  it  deposits  crystals 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  which  must  be 


Hate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  potfc 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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dried  in  the  dark,  since  they  are  altered  in 
colour  by  light.  When  nitric  acid  is  used,  the 
solution  on  cooling  gives  a  crop  of  red  crys- 
tals, having  the  composition  of  dilepidine 
nitrate,  CaoHagNg'HNOs.  Chinoline  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  red  substance  yield- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  dichi- 
nolin  hydrochloride 


iSp-I-dln'-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  leptd(ium)  ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suflf.  -inece  ] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Crucifers.  The  cotyledons 
are  incumbent,  straight,  incurved,  or  longitu- 
dinally folded,  the  flowers  white.  British 
genera,  Capsella,  Senebiera,  and  Lepidium. 

le  pid'  i-um,    s.      [Lat.,   from    Gr.   \tirCSiov 

(lepidion),  dimin.   of  Aewis  (lepis)  =  a  scale. 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  little  pouches.] 

1.  Sot.  :  Pepperwort  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Lepididae  (q.v.),  or  the  tribe  Lepi- 
dinMB.     The  pod  is  dehiscent,  two  to  four 
seeded  ;  the  petals  are  short  or  wanting.    It 
consists  of  plants  generally  with  small  white 
flowers,  and  two,  four,  or  six  stamens.    Sixty 
or  eighty  are  known.  Four  are  wild  in  Britain 
—  Lepidium  latifolium  (the  Dittander),  L.  ru- 
derale,  L.  campestre  (the  Pepperwort),  and  L. 
Smithii.     Another,  L.  Draba,  is  an  alien.    L. 
sativum  is  the  Garden  Cress.    It  has  the  pod 
orbicular  winged,  leaves   variously  cut,  and 
smooth  branches.    It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
Cyprus,  &c.,  growing  in  corn-fields.    It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  parts  of  Asia, 
&c.     Its  leaves  are  used  for  garnishing  dishes. 
It  yields  an  oil  like  mustard-oil.    The  plant  is 
carminative,  diuretic,  and,  according  to  the 
Hindoos,  tonic  and  alterative  ;  they  give  it  in 
hiccup,  diarrhoea,  and  skin  diseases.    L.  olera- 
ceum  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  and  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
early  navigators  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy. 
L.  Piscidium  is  used  in  the  Society  Islands  to 
Intoxicate  fish,  with  a  view  to  their  capture. 

2.  Chem.  :  C6H5'CH2-CN.    The  volatile  oil 
of  garden  cress  (Lepidium   sativum).     Hof- 
mann  has  lately  shown   this   to  consist  of 
a  toluo-nitril. 

*  lep'-Id-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  kpid;  -Zy.]  Wittily, 
cleverly,  pleasantly. 

"Lucian  very  lepidty  derides  an  old  woman."—  J.  B.  : 
Anthropo-metamorpnosit,  S  ii.,  p.  66. 

lep-i-dd-car'-jf-e-»,  «•  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  lepi- 
docary(um);  L>t.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martins  to 
the  tribe  of  Palms  more  commonly  designated 
Calameae. 

iSp-i-do-car'-jHim,  s.  [Or.  A«ns  (lepis), 
genit.  Aen-ifo?  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  Kapvov 
(karuon)  =  a  nut.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Lepidocaryeae 
(q.v.).  It  contains  two  Brazilian  jalms. 

lep  I  do  chlore,  s.  [Gr.  Aeiri's  (lepis),  genit. 
Ae7u'6os  (lepidos)  =;  a  scale,  and  xAtopdt  (chloros) 
=  green.] 

Min.  :  An  impure  Ripidolite  (q.v.).  [Dana's 
Prochlorite  (q.v.).J,  from  Mount  Pisgah,  Ten- 
nessee. 

iSp-I-dd-cro'-gite,  s.  [Gr.  Aon's  (lepis),  genit. 
A«irt'5o?  (lepidos)  —  a  scale,  and  Kpoici?  (krokis) 
=  a  fibre  ;  Ger.  Lepidokrokit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Goethite(q.y.),  in  fibres 
consisting  of  more  or  less  distinct  scales, 
sometimes  divergent. 

lep  i-do  den-drolds,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Anns 
(lepis),  genit.  Aeju'Sos  (lepidos)  =  a  scale  ;  &fv- 
Spov  (dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  «  tfios  (eidos)  = 
form.] 

Palceont.  :  A  group  of  fossil  Lycopodiacae, 
type  Lepidodendron.  Its  chief  genera  are  Le- 
pidodendron and  Lepidophloios. 

"The  LepUadendroidi  aud  Slglllaroids  have  now  [tu 
the  Trias]  completely  disappeared."—  Jficholton  ;  Pa- 
laont.,  ii.  «3. 

lep  i-do  den  dron,  s.  [Gr.  A«JTI'S  (lepis), 
genit.  Acm'6°of  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  itvSpov 
(dendron)  —  a  tree.  So  called  from  the  scale- 
like  scars  on  the  stem  left  by  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiacae.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem  or  trunk  covered 
with  leaf-scars,  and  branching  dichotoniously. 
There  is  a  large  central  pith  surrounded  by  a 
continuous  sheath  of  .scalariform  vessels,  these 
again  being  enveloped  in  a  thick  bark,  mainly 
of  bast-tissue,  with  a  dense  outer  rind.  The 
scars  are  arranged  in  a  quincunx  order,  the 


branches  are  covered  with  very  numerous 
slender  pointed  leaves,  and  the  fructification 
consisted  of  Lepidostrobi  (q.v.).  The  spores, 
as  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  has  ascertained 
by  careful  measurement,  are  no  larger  than 
those  of  modern  Lycopodiaceae,  which,  Sir 
Chas.  Lyell  points  out,  must  have  tended  to 
facilitate  their  diffusion  by  the  wind.  While 
modern  Lycopodiaceae  are  generally  herba- 
ceous trailing  plants,  a  stem  of  tepidodendron 
Sternbergii,  found  in  Jarrow Colliery,  near  New- 
castle, was  forty-nine  feet  long.  About  forty 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  half  of  them 
from  Britain.  Lepidodendrou  is  supposed  to 
extend  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Carboniferous 
formation. 

lep  i  do  gan'-oid,  s.  (fca.  [LEPIDOGANOIDEI.] 

A.  As  substantive. 

Zool. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei. 

lep'-I-do-  ga-n6i'-dS-i,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  A«»n's 
(lepis),  genit".  AeiriSos  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  ganoidei.]  [GANOID.) 

1.  Zool. :  In  Owen's  classification,  the  second 
sub-order  of  the  third  or  Ganoidean  order  of 
fishes.   The  body  is  covered  with  scales  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  the  endoskeleton  more  or  less 
completely  ossified.  He  included  under  the  Le- 
pidoganoidei the  following  families  :  (1)  Dipte- 
ridae,  (2)  Acanthodii,  (3)  Ccelacanthi,  (4)  Holop- 
tychidae,  (5)  Palaeoniscidae,  (6)  Saurichthyidse, 
(7)  Caturidae,  (8)  Pycnodontes,  (9)  Dapedidae, 
(10)  Lepidotidae,  (11)  Leptolepidae,  (12)  Mac- 
ropomidae,  and  (13)  Sturionidae.    (Prof.  Owen : 
Palceont.,  1860.)    (Nicholson,  &c.,  divide  the 
Lepidoganoids  into  five  sub-orders :  (1)  Ami- 
adae,  (2)  Lepidostei,  (3)  Lepidopleuridse,  (4) 
Crossopterygidae,  and  (5)  Acanthodidae.    Nos. 
(3)  and  (5)  are  now  extinct. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Lepidoganoids  have  existed 
from  the  Devonian  period  till  now. 

lep'-I-do-gas-ter,  *.    [LEPADOOASTEB.] 

lep' -Id-6id,  ».  &  o.    [LEPIDOIDEI.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  member  of  the  family  Lepi- 
doidei  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Lepidoidei :  as,  lepi- 
doid  scales. 

lep-J-dSi'-de-i,  *.  pi  [Gr.  A«u?  (lepis),  genit. 
Aen-ifios  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  elfios  (eidos)  = 
form.  Named  from  their  great,  rhomboidal, 
bony,  enamelled  scales.] 

Palceont.  :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a 
family  of  Ganoid  fishes,  of  which  the  type  was 
Dapedius.  (Owen :  Compar.  Anat.  ;  Fishes.) 
Found  in  the  Oolite. 

lep'-i-do-llte,  s.  [Gr.  Aewt?  (lepis),  genit. 
Aen-i'Sos  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  At'flos  (lithos)= 
a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Muscovite  (q.v.),  be- 
longing to  the  Mica  group  (q.v.).  Crystalliza- 
tion, according  to  recent  investigations  of 
Tschermak  and  von  Kokscharow,  monocltnic. 
Cleavage  basal,  highly  eminent,  also  coarse  or 
fine  scaly  granular.  Hardness,  2'5-4  ;  sp.  gr., 
2'84-3  ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  rose-red,  violet- 
grey,  lilac,  yellowish.  Translucent.  Optic- 
axial  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry. Compos. :  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
sometimes  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  with  the  protoxide 
bases,  potash,  lithia,  and  sometimes  rubidia 
and  casia.  Fluorine  is  also  present  Occurs  in 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  sometimes  associated 
with  cassiterite,  tourmaline,  amblygonite,  &c. 

lep  i  dom  -e-lane,  s.    [Gr.  Aeirt't  (lepis)  =  a 

scale,  and  p.c'Aac  (melas)  =  black.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Mica 
group.  Crystallization  monoclinic.  Optic 
axial  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
Cleavage  basal,  eminent.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp.  gr., 
3;  lustre,  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous, 
pearly.  Colour,  black.  Streak,  grayish-green. 
Opaque.  Somewhat  brittle.  It  is  essentially 
an  iron-potash  mica.  At  a  red  heat  becomes 
brown,  and  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  globule. 
Occurs  as  a  constituent  of  some  granites. 

iSp-i-dd-pheB'-lte,  s.     [Gr.  Aem's  (lepis), 

genit.  A«7ri'6o?  (kpidos)  =  a  scale,  and  <f>cu<* 
(phaios)  =  brown.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.v.)  from  Kams- 


dorf,  Thurin^ia,  with  a  finely  fibrous  and 
scaly  structure.  Very  soft.  Sp.  gr.,  2  '89  to 
8-04  ;  lustre  silky  ;  colour  reddish-brown  ; 
streak  shining.  Contains  MnOj  58'77,  MnO 
9-59,  CuO  11-48,  H2O  21  "05,  which  corresponds 
to  the  formula  CuMngOiz  +  »  aq. 

lep  i  do  phloi  6s,  s.  [Gr.  Aeir>'«  (lepis). 
genit.  AtTTtoo?  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  <f>Aoi6s 
(pldoios)  =  the  rind  or  bark  of  a  tree.  ] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceae,  akin 
to  Lepidodendron.  Found  in  the  Devonian 
and  the  Carboniferous  formations. 

lep-I-do-pleu'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  A«7n's  (lepis),  genit. 
Acn-t£oc  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  n-Atvpa  (  pleura) 
=  a  rib,  a  side.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidopleuridae  (q.v.). 

lep-i-do-pleu'-rf-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac. 
lepidopleur(a)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.) 

Palceont.  :  A  sub-order  or  family  of  Ganoid 
fishes,  section  Lepidoganoidei. 

t  lep-i-dSp'-ter,  *.    [LEPIDOPTERA.] 

Entom.  :  An  insect  of  the  order  Lepidopter*. 


pi.  [Gr.  \cwi<;  (lepi»), 
enit.  Aem'Sot  (lejridos)  =•  a  scale,  and  irT*pa 
(piera),  pi.  of  irrtpov  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a 
wing.  See  def.] 

Entom.  :  An  order  of  Insects,  having  the 
wings  clothed  with  scales  implanted  in  the 
wings,  with  their  margins  overlapping  other 
scales  ;  it  is  these,  and  not  the  wings  them- 
selves, that  are  so  gaily  coloured.  The  wings 
are  four.  The  mouth  consists  of  an  antlia,  or 
long  spiral  proboscis  or  tongue,  by  means  of 
which  they  feed  on  honey  in  the  nectaries  of 
flowers,  which  is  their  appropriate  food.  They 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  the  parent 
generally  depositing  her  eggs  on  some  plant  ; 
these  being  hatched  as  minute  caterpillars, 
at  once  begin  to  eat  voraciously,  increasing 
largely  in  size,  and  casting  their  skin  repeat- 
edly. On  becoming  full  grown,  they  pass  into 
the  chrysalis  state,  emerging  in  due  time  as 
full-grown  winged  insects.  Formerly  they  were 
divided  into  three  suborders  or  tribes  :  Butter- 
flies, Sphinxes  or  Hawk-moths,  and  Moths,  the 
first  having  club  shaped  antennae,  the  second 
having  the  thickest  part  of  the  antennae  to- 
wards the  front,  and  tapering  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  the  third  having  them,  if  not 
feathery,  then,  becoming  gradually  thinner 
from  the  base  to  the  tip.  The  butterflies 
are  the  most  brightly  coloured,  and  fly  by 
day;  the  sphinxes  of  "less  brilliant  tints,  fly 
during  the  twilight  ;  the  moths,  normally  of 
sombre  hue,  are  nocturnal.  The  last  two  sub- 
orders are  now  combined,  and  only  two 
primary  divisions  recognised  :  (1)  Rhopalocera, 
containing  the  Butterflies  ;  (2)  Heterocera, 
comprising  Hawk-moths  and  Moths.  More 
than  50,000  Lepidoptera  are  known  ;  Britain 
contains  1,976  or  more. 

lep  i  dop  ter  al,  lep  i  dop  ter-otis,  a. 

[Eng.  lepidppter  ;'-al;  -ous.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Lepidoptera  (q.v.). 

lep-I-dop'  ter  1st,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lepidop- 
ter(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  studies  or  is 
skilled  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera. (Mhenanim,  Oct.  14,  1882.) 

l2-pid'-6-pus,  s.  [Gr.  A«ri«  (lepis),  genit 
Aen-ifios  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  irous  (pous)  = 
a  foot.] 

IcMhy.  :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridse.  Ltjndoput 
caudatus,  or  orgi/reus,  is  the  Scabbard  Fish, 
found  in  the  British  seas. 

Igp-i-dd-sir'-Sn,  *.  [Gr.  Aejrt'v  (lepis),  genit. 
Ae>u'6of  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  o-eipjjv  (seiren) 
=  a  siren  ;  here  referring  to  an  amphibian 
genus.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
division  Palceichthyes,  the  order  Dipnoi  (Mud- 
fishes), and  the  family  Sirenoida.  Lepidosiren 
paradoxa,  the  South  American  Mud-fish,  above 
three  feet  long,  is  found  in  the  river  Amazon. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Protopterus,  but  has 
only  five  branchial  arches  with  four  inter- 
vening clefts,  tifty-five  ribs,  small  eyes,  covered 
with  skin.  Sir  Richard  Owen  shows  that  it 
is  only  by  the  organ  of  smell  that  it  is  proved^ 
to  be  a  fish  and  not  a  reptile.  Mr.  Darwin 
believed  that  the  reason  why  a  fish  of  a  pat- 
tern so  antique  has  survived  is,  that  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  where  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  less  severe  than  in  the  ocean. 


boil,  bojf;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist.   ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  -  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  safe.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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lepidosis— leptobarbus 


t  lep-i-do'-Sis,  s.     [Gr.   AeTris  (lepis),   genit. 
Af7n6os  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  sun.  -osis.] 
Pathol.  :  A  skin  disease,  characterized  by 
an  eruption  ending  in  scales. 

lep  i-do-sta  -chys,  s.  [Gr.  Aem's  (lepis), 
genit.  Aem'So?  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  oroxvs 
(stachus)  =  an  ear  of  corn,  also  woundwort. 
[STACHYS.] 

Hot.  :  A.  genus  of  Scepaceae.  The  wood  of 
Lepidostachys  Roxburghii,  an  Indian  tree,  is 
very  hard,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

lep  id  os-te-i  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Upidoste(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  American  Bony-  Pikes  or  Garfishes, 
a  Ganoid  family.  They  have  a  flexible  body, 
and  a  head  moving  backward  and  forward  in 
a  way  impossible  to  other  fishes,  and  such 
rapidity  and  energy  of  movement  that  they 
can  make  their  way  up  the  rapids  in  a  river. 
The  reason  is  that  the  vertebrae  are  not  cupped 
at  each  end,  but  have  a  rounded  articular  sur- 
face in  front,  with  a  concavity  behind.  In 
some  respects  they  approach  reptiles.  They 
are  fresh-water  fishes  of  voracious  appetite. 
Habitat,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

iSp-ld-OS'-te-tis,  s.  [Or.  A«7rt9  (lepis),  genit. 
A«u6os  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  ba-reov  (osteon) 
«  a  bone.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidosteidsp.  (q.v.).  More  than  twenty  species 
have  been  described,  which  Dr.  Giinther  re- 
duces to  three,  Lepidosteus  vvridis,  L.  platy- 
ttomus,  and  L.  osseus. 

iSp-i-dOS'-tro-bus,  ».  [Gr.  Aem?  (lepis), 
genit.  AeTriSos  (lepidos)  =  a  scale,  and  arp6/3o« 
(strobos)  =  a  top.]  [STROBILES.] 

Pakeobot.  :  A  cone  from  the  Coal  Measures, 
usually  found  in  seams  or  nodules  of  clay- 
Ironstone.  They  are  often  compressed,  and 
consist  of  a  central  axis  surrounded  by  im- 
bricated scales  or  bracts,  each,  containing  a 
sporangium  (spore-case).  They  have  been 
found  united  to  the  tip  of  the  branches  of 
Lepidodendron,  proving  them  to  be  the  fruit  of 
that  genus.  Type  Lepidostrobus  ornatut. 

I8p-l-d6'-ta,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Gr.  AeTTiSwrrfs 

(lepidotos)  =  scaly,  covered  with  scales.] 

Zool.  :  An  old  order  of  Amphibians,  so 
nearly  allied  to  Fishes  that  it  is  doubtful  in 
which  class  they  should  be  placed.  The  body, 
•which  is  fish-like,  is  covered  with  scales. 
There  are  four  limbs,  and  permanent  gills.  It 
contains  the  genus  Lepidosiren  (q.v.).  The 
same  as  DIPNOI  (q.v.). 

Wp'-I-dote,  lep'-i-dot-ed,  a.    [LEPIDOTA.] 
Hot.  :  The  same  as  LEPROUS  (q.v.). 

lep-i-dd'-tl-dw,  »•  Pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  lepidot(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  tenth  family  of  his  Lepidoganoiclei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palceont., 
1860.)  They  have  two  rows  of  fulcral  scales  on 
the  margins  of  the  fins.  They  have  smaller 
teeth  than  the  Lepidosteida?,  to  which  they 
are  akin  ;  their  lips  are  obtuse  ;  the  tail  is 
homocercal.  None  are  recent. 


'-ni,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  \tmSia-rot  (lepi- 
dotos) —  scaly.]  The  sameasLEpiDoiDEi  (q.v.). 

lep-I-do'-tiis,  s.    [LEPIDOTA.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepidutidae  (q.v.).  It  is  believed  to  have  fre- 
quented both  rivers  and  sea  coasts.  Range 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Eocene.  Lepidotus  gigas 
is  from  the  Lias,  L.  Mantelli  from  the  Wealden, 
and  L.  deccanensis  from  the  Oolite  (?)  of  India. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vii.  273,  &c.) 

iSp'-I-le-mur,  s.     [Lat.  kpi(dus)  =  elegant, 
graceful,  and  lemur  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Lemuroidea,  sub-family 
Lemurinse.  The  genus  contains  but  a  single 
species,  Lepilemur  mustelinus.  The  length  of 
the  tail—  ten  inches—  is  about  two-thirds  that 
of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  colour  of  the  fur 
is  of  all  shades  of  red,  gray,  white,  and  yellow 
in  different  individuals.  The  animal  has  no 
permanent  upper  front-teeth,  and  has  four 
mammae  instead  of  two.  Habitat,  Madagascar, 
where  they  are  hunted  by  the  natives  for  food. 

lep  is  (pi.  lep  -J-des),  s.    [Gr.  Aewis  (lepis), 
genit.   Aem'fios  (lepidos)  —  a  scale,  a  rind,  a 
husk,  from  AeVw  (lepo)  —  to  peel,  to  bark.] 
Bot.  :  A  minute  scale,  consisting  of  a  trans- 


parent membrane,  attached  by  its  middle,  and 
having  a  lacerated  irregular  margin  ;  a  scurf 
seen  on  Eleagnus,  in  the  Pine-apple,  &c. 

le  pis'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  =  that  which  is  peeled 
off;  peeLJ 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lepismidae.  Lepisma  saccharina  is  silvery, 
like  a  little  fish.  It  is  found  in  Britain  on 
window-frames,  and  outside  on  decaying  wood. 

le  pis'  mi  dse,  s.;/?.  [Lat.  (fromGr.)/epwm(a); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  insects,  order  Thyso- 
nura  genuina  (Brittle-tails).  The  body  is 
spindle-shaped,  generally  covered  with  silvery 
scales,  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  with  bristles, 
the  sides  with  false  feet.  They  approach  the 
Blattidae  among  Orthoptera.  They  are  found 
under  stones,  in  moist  places  in  houses,  &c. 
They  run  fast,  and  some  can  leap. 

lep'-i-lite,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.    Ger.  lepolit.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  AMPHODELITE  (q.v.). 

le-poV-I-deB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  lepus,  genit.  lepor(is); 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :   Hares  and  rabbits.    A  family  of 
Rodentia.     They  have  six  rootless  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower 
jaw,  each  molar  being  divided  into  lobes  by 
transverse  folds  of   enamel.      The    skull    is 
compressed,  the  ears  long,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cheeks  with  short  hairs,  the  clavicles 
imperfect,  the  fore  limbs  with  five  and  the 
hind  ones  with  four  toes,  the  soles  of  the 
feet  hairy  throughout.      They    are    diffused 
throughout  the  world,  only  one  species,  how- 
ever, being  South  American.     [LEPt's.] 

2.  Palceont.  :   They  have   not   been  found 
earlier  than  the  Pliocene. 

*  le'p'-or-ine,  a.    [Lat.  leporinus,  from  lepus 
(genit.  leporis)  =  n  hare.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  hare  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

leporine-seal,  s.  A  name  used  by 
Pennant  for  what  is  probably  the  Phoca 
barbata  of  Fabricius.  Tawny  colour,  darker 
above  ;  the  young  supposed  to  be  of  a  lighter 
hue. 

lep'-ra,  s.    [Gr.  \fwpa  (lepra)  =  the  leprosy  ; 
Lat.  teprce  (pl.).J 

1.  Bot.  :  A  white  mealy  matter  exuding  or 
protruding  from  the  surface  of  some  plants  ; 
leprosy. 

2.  Path.  :  A  cutaneous  eruption,  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  malady,  but  now 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  psoriasis  or  the  de- 
clining state  of  that  skin  disease. 

lepra  elephantia,  s. 
Path.  :    True    leprosy.      [ELEPHANTIASIS, 
LEPROSY.] 

le"-pra'-li-a,  s.    [Lat.  lepr(ce)  =  the  leprosy  ; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -alia.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  large  genus  of  Mem- 
bran  iporae.  Found  from  the  Cretaceous 
period  till  now. 

*  le-prar'-I-a,  s.    [Lat.  lepr(cK)  =  the  leprosy  ; 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.} 

Bot.  :  An  obsolete  genus  of  Lichens,  founded 
not  on  permanently  distinctive  characters, 
but  on  a  morbid  state  of  various  lichens  be- 
longing to  different  genera.  Any  lichen  of 
which  the  crust  had  decayed  into  a  dusty 
mass  was  called  Lepraria.  Lepraria  chlorlna 
is  used  in  dyeing. 

lep'  rose,  o.    [LEPROUS.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  scurfy  appearance. 


--ty,  s.     [Eng.  leprous;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous. 

2.  A  scale. 

"If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leurnsitiet  of 
metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold."—  Oucon: 
Jfat.  Hitt.  {  326. 

le'p'-'O'-sy,  *lep-ro-Sie,  s.     [Eng.  leprous; 

-v-} 

Pathol.  :  A  chronic  disease,  usually  charac- 
terized by  shining  tubercles  of  various  sizes, 
from  dusky  red  to  livid  white,  thickening  of 
the  skin,  wrinkling  and  roughness  of  the  body, 
loss  of  hair,  with  offensive  perspiration,  loss 
of  feeling,  ulceration  and  death  of  parts.  The 
voice  in  bad  cases  is  nasal  and  hoarse,  the  eyes 
fierce  and  staring.  Two  forms  are  described  — 
the  tuberculous,  and  the  anaesthetic  or  non- 


tuberculous.  Leprosy,  which  is  well-nigh  in- 
curable, is  common  to  the  East  and  West  Indies 
but  is  happily  unknown  in  this  country. 

Jep'-roiis,  a.  [Fr.  lepreux,  from  tipresi 
a  leprosy;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  leproso.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    Affected    with    leprosy ; 
covered  with  white  scales. 

"And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  hosom  :  and  when  ha 
took  it  out,  behold,  his  baud  was  leprout  as  snow." 
Exodta  iv.  6. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  minute  pellate  scale : 
or  with  spots,  as  the  foliage  of  Eleagnus; 
lepidote  ;  affected  by  lepra  (q.v.). 

*lep'-rous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  leprous;  -ly.]  In 
a  leprous  manner ;  like  a  leprosy. 

"  How  leproutli/ 

That  office  would  have  cling'd  unto  your  forehead." 
Tourneur  :  Kevmgtrt  7'ruyedie,  Y. 

leprously  -  silvery,  leprously  - 
white,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  silvery  scales  or  scurf 
resembling  the  leprosy.  (Paxton.) 

leprously  tomentose,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  shaggy  down,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  leprosy. 

* iSp'-rotis-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  leprous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  leprous ;  leprosity. 

*  lep-ry,  *  lep-rye, ».    [LEPER.]    Leprosy. 

"The  lawe  of  nature  infected  thou  hast  with  • 
lepry»."—liale:  Thre  Lawet.  (158L) 

lept-,  pref.     [LEPTO-.] 

lep-ta  den'-i  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
lept-,  and  Gr.  alyfiv  (aden)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  tribe  Sta- 
pelieae.  It  consists  of  erect  leafless  shrubs  or 
twining  leafy  ones,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Leptadenia  Spartium,  a  small 
bush  growing  in  the  Himalayas,  yields  an  ex- 
cellent fibre,  not  much  affected  by  moisture, 
for  ropes. 

lep-tan'-drin,  *.  [Eng. ,  Ac.  leptandr(a) ;  -  in.] 
Chem :  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  Leptandra  virginica, 
a  North  American  plant  belonging  to  the 
Scrophulariaceae.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  from  its  etherial 
solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-shaped 
crystals.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  American 
medical  practice  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mercury. 

lept-er'-pe-tSn,  s.  [Pref.  lept-,  and  Gr. 
epn-erop  (herpeton)  =  a  reptile.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
order  Heleothrepta,  of  which  it  is  the  sole 
known  representative.  The  skull  is  triangular 
with  a  tapering  snout,  the  orbits  central,  the 
mandibular  symphysis  about  half  the  length 
the  skull. 

lep-ti-daa,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lept(is);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Nota- 
cautha.  It  consists  of  slender  insects  with  a 
long  abdomen  ;  antenna?  very  short,  of  three 
joints ;  proboscis  short,  thick,  of  three  bristles; 
palpi  long  and  prominent.  Species  few.  They 
arc  small,  sluggish  insects,  often  with  spotted 
wings,  frequently  seen  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

lep  ti- form,  a.  [Gr.  A«irrd«  (leptos)=  slender, 
and/orma  =  form.] 

Entom. :  Of  slender  form  ;  worm-shaped. 
leptiform  larvae,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  Of  the  form  of  Lindia,  a  rotifer  of 
vermiform  body,  hexapodous  larvae. 

lep   tis,  a.     [Gr.  Ae«r<k  (leptos)  =  slender.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptidae.  Leptis  vermileo  is  said  to  make  pit- 
falls in  the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
its  prey,  after  the  manner  of  the  ant-lion. 

I8p'-t6-,  lept-,  pref.  [Gr.  Aeirrds  (leptos)  = 
peeled,  husked,  fine,  small,  thin,  delicate.] 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

lep-td-bar-bi'-nw,  iSp-to-bar-bi'-na, 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptobarb(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ince,  or  neut.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidae  (Carps). 
The  lateral  line  runs  along  the  lower  half  of 
the  tail ;  the  dorsal  is  opposite  the  ventral 
fin.  There  are  four  barbels. 

lep  to-bar'-bus,  *.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Lat. 
barba  =  a  beard.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  a«  =  kw» 
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Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
fcmily  Leptobarbiuae.  Only  known  species 
Leptobarbut  Havenii,  from  Sumatra  and 
Borneo. 

Up-to-car'-dl-i,  iSp-to-car'-di-a,  *.  pi 

[Pref.  lepto- ;  Gr.  icapoia  (kardia)  =  the  heart, 
»nd  Lat.  masc.  or  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ii,  -ia.] 
Ichthy. :  A  division  of  fishes,  containing 
those  with  thin  hearts.  There  is  but  one 
order,  Pharyngobranchii  (q.v.),  with  two  spe- 
cies. [AMPHIOXUS.] 

le"p-to-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
pref.  lepto-,  and*  Gr.  *<4>aAi)  (kephali)  =  the 
head.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Muraenide.  Lepto- 
cephalus  Morrisii  is  a  long,  thin,  compressed 
fish  like  a  piece  of  tape  or  a  worm.  The  anal 
and  dorsal  fins  are  connected  with  the  tail. 
It  is  British. 

Ie"p-td-9eph'-a-l&  *.  [Pref  lepto- ;  Gr. 
xc^aAij  (kephale)  —  the  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 
Anthrop. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof. 
Aeby,  of  Berne,  to  denote  the  possession  of 
an  extremely  narrow  type  of  skull,  such  as  is 
found,  with  some  exceptions,  among  the  races 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  "  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Greenlanders,  though  a  high 
northern  people,  possess  the  most  decidedly 
narrow  skulls  which  exist" 

"  Platycephaly  itnnds  opposed  to  leptocephaly, 
though  connected  with  it  by  gradual  trausitiona,"— 
Vogt :  Lecture*  on  Man  (ed.  Hunt),  p.  SO. 


,  ».  pi    [Mod.  Lat   lepto- 
c*i{"sX.'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<v.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division 
jEquipalpia.  The  antennae  are  long  and 
slender;  the  maxillary  palpi  strongly  hairy, 
usually  ascending  ;  the  tail-joint  long  but 
simple.  They  form  a  cylindrical  slightly- 
curved  case  of  sand  grains,  sometimes  with 
long  twigs  attached  to  it. 

lep  -  169'-  or  -  tis,  *.    [Pref,  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
cc'pat  (keras)  —  a  horn.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptoceridse. 

lgp-to-dac'-tjrl,lep-td-dac'-t^le,*.  [Pref. 

l?pto-,  and  Gr.  ooK-rvAos  (daktulos)  =  a  finger  ; 
Fr.  leptodactyle.]  An  animal  or  bird  having 
slender  toes. 

Igp-to-dac'-tjrl-ous,    «.     [LEPTODACTYU] 
Having  slender  toes. 

Igp-td-der-i'-nae,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lepto- 
der(us)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.\ 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Silphidae.  It 
consists  of  blind  Cave-beetles  from  the  dark- 
est parts  of  the  caves  of  Carniola. 

.Sp-td-der'-us,  s.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  6f'p<n 
(oeros)  =  the  skin.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Leptoderiuae  (q.v.). 

lep-to-glos'-sa,   *.      [Pref.  lepto-,  and   Gr. 
•yAui(T<ra  (glossa)'—  the  tongue.] 

Zool.  :   [FlSSILlNOUIA]. 

lep  to  lep   I  dae,  *.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  lepto- 
tep(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcr,.] 

PoMxont.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  eleventh  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a 
sub-order  of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen  :  Pa- 
lceont., IStiO.)  They  have  obtuse  teeth,  and  a 
hoinocercal  tail.  They  occur  in  the  Secondary 
formations. 

Igp-toT-S-pIs,  *.    [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  Aeiri's 
(i«pis)  =  a  scale.] 

Paltsont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leptolepidte  (q.v.).  Its  species  are  from  the 
Lias. 

•  lep-to  lo-bl-e  -w,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lepto 

lobi(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu] 
Bot.  :  An  old  tribe  of  Caesalpinese. 

*  lep-to-lo  -bl-um,  s.    [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
Ao£6s  (lobos)  =  the  lobe  or  lower  part  of  the 
ear,  a  lobe.] 

hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lepto- 
lobieae  (q.v.).  It  is  now  merged  in  the  genua 
Olycine. 


,  s.  [Gr.  AenroAoyta  (leptologia) 
=  a  subtle  discourse,  quibbling  ;  from  Aeirros 
(lejitos)  =  fine,  and  Ao^oj  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
A  long,  tedious,  and  minute  discourse  on 


matters  of  little  or  no  moment;  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

lep  to-me'r'-I-a,  «.     [Gr.   Aeirrojitpij?  (lep- 

tomeris)  =  composed  of  small  particles  ;  pref. 
lepto-,  and  fic'pot  (merot)  =  a  part.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Santalaceae,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  broom. 
About  twenty  species  are  known  :  they  are 
from  Australia.  Leptomeria  Billardieri,  a 
broom-like  Tasmaniau  plant,  has  an  acid  fruit 
well  fitted  to  allay  thirst. 

lep'-ton,  s.  [Gr.  Atirrof  (Upton)  =  a  minute 
piece  of  money  (about  one-fourth  of  a  farthing), 
from  A«ITO«  (leptos)  =  thin.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Lucinidae.  The  shell  is 
suborbicular,  compressed,  smooth,  or  sha- 
greened.  The  foot  is  thick  and  tapering.  Fifty 
species  are  known,  from  Britain,  America,  &c. 
They  are  from  the  Lamiunrian  and  Coralline 
zones.  There  are  five  fossil  species,  from  the 
Pliocene  onward.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

II  Lepton  squamosum  and  L  convexum  are 
British. 

lep-to-phl'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  leptoph(is); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inc.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Bell  to  a 
sub-family  of  Colubridae. 

lep'-to-phls,  *.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  &f>i« 
(op/its)  =  a  serjient.] 

Zoot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Leptophiua. 

lep-top'-tl-lus,  ».  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr. 
B-Tt'Aoi/  (ptilon)  —  a  feather.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Ciconiidse.  Leptoptilus 
Argala  is  the  Adjutant,  and  L.  marabou,  the 
African  Adjutant  [ADJUTANT.] 


-,  a~    [Lat.  Icptorhinus,  from  Gr. 
Tos  (leptos)  =  small,  slender,  and  pis  (rhis), 
genit  pivos  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.) 
Palceont.  :  Having  a  small  nose. 

"The  Etruakan  rhluuceroi  has  bo-n  replaced  by  the 
leptorhhie,  or  suiall-uosed  rhiuuceros  of  uweu."  — 
Dawkint  :  Early  Han  in  Brita,n,  ch.  vi. 

leptorhine  rhinoceros,  s. 

Paloeont.  :  Rhinoceros  leptorhinos  (Owen),  B. 
liemitoxhus  (falconer).  A  two-horned  rhino- 
ceros, having  slender  nasal  l>ones  and  the 
nostrils  separated  by  a  partially  ossified  sep- 
tum. It  was  of  more  slender  make  than  R. 
tichorhinus.  It  is  found  in  the  Post  Pliocene. 
It  occurs  in  cavern  deposits  in  the  Thames 
valley. 

iSp-tdr'-I-a,  *.  [GT.  Aeirixk  (leptos)  =  thin, 
Sne,  delicate,  and  Spos  (horos)  =  boundary  (?).] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Corals,  family  Astreidse. 
The  calices  are  elongated  and  deep.  Found 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  whence  they 
are  often  brought  to  this  country. 

lep-to-sper  -me-88,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lepto- 
spermum;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Myrtace*,  having  capsular 
instead  of  baccate  fruit. 

lep-to-speV-mum,  s.    [Pref.  Ifpto-,  and  Gr. 
a-nippa  (sperma)  —  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lepto- 
spormese.  They  have  small  leathery  dotted 
leaves,  and  h've-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  with 
five  rounded  petals,  and  a  four-  or  five-celled 
ovary.  The  leaves  of  I^eptospermum  lanigerum, 
a  large  tree,  is  called  the  Tea-plant,  the  early 
settlers  in  Tasmania  having  used  the  leaves  as 
a  substitute  for  ordinary  tea  leaves. 

lep-to-tej,  s.    [GT.  Anrrds  (leptos)  =  slender, 
an  allusion  to  the  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  Orchids,  tribe 
Epidendreas.  The  fruit  of  Leptotes  bicolor  is 
used  to  flavour  ice-cream. 


,  *.    [Gr.  AeirroVf  (leptothrix)  = 
with  fine  hair.] 

Bot.  :  A  genua  of  confervoid  Alga,  order 
Schizomycetes.  (Thome.)  Microscopical  ]«- 
rasitic  plants.  Leptothrix  bnccalis  consists 
of  very  delicate  transparent  filaments.  Often 
found  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  healthy  per- 
sons, as  well  as  in  the  inflamed  parts  in  diph- 
theria, especially  in  the  morning. 

lep-t6-trI-cha'-95-»,  »•  pi.    [Gr.  Aen-roflpif 

(leptothrix),  genit.   A«irTOTpi^os  (leptotrichos)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oceat.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  operculated  apocarpous 


mosses,  branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the 
fertile  summits  several  times  divided  ;  leaves 
without  alar  cells.  Capsule  oval  or  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  naked  ;  operculum  concave  ur 
subulate. 

lep-tot'-ri-chum,  «.    [LEPTOTHMX.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leptotrf- 
chacese. 

2.  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi. 

lep-tiir'-a,  i.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  oi/po  (oura) 
=  a  taiL]" 

Entom..  :  A  genus  of  longicorn  Beetles,  tribe 
Cerambycidae.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  on  Umbelliferse,  composites, 
roses,  &c.  Leptura  aurulenta  and  L.  quadri- 
fasciata  are  from  the  New  Forest. 

lep-tiir  -i-d»,  ».  [Mod.  Lat  leptur(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Swainson,  a  family  of 
Capricornes.  He  divided  it  into  the  sub- 
families Callichrominae,  Lepturinae,  Necyda- 
linae,  Dasycerinae,  and  Stenocorinae.  It  ia 
now  merged  in  the  Cerambycidae. 

lep-tiir-i'-n»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leptur(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino;.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lepturidae  (q.  v.), 
(Swainson.) 

lep-tiir'-us,  «.  [Pref.  lepto-,  and  Gr.  owpa 
(oura)  =  tail.  So  named  from  its  slender  tail- 
like  spikes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  sub-tribe  Horde*- 
ceae.  L.JUiJbrmis  is  British.  There  are  two 
varieties,  L.jlU/ormw  proper,  and  L.  incuruatut, 

*  lep'-tus,  *.     [Gr.  AeTrros  (leptos)  =  small,  fine, 
thin.] 

Zool. :  An  old  genus  of  Arachnida,  family 
Trombididae  (Harvest-mites),  founded  on 
young  six-legged  specimens  of  what,  if  ma- 
ture, would  have  been  eight  legs,  and  been 
placed  in  the  genus  Tetranychus.  The  Har- 
vest-bug was  called  Leptns  autumnalis.  [!!AK- 

VE8T-BUQ.] 

lep-u-ran'-dra,  *.  [Gr.  A«rupd«  (lepuroi)  — 
in  a  husk  or  rind,  and  anjp  (aner),  genit 
apjpdt  (andros)  —  a  man,  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacese.  Sacks  are 
made  from  the  wood  in  the  west  of  India. 
[SACK-TREE.] 

le'-pus,  s.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  Aayuf  (Ingos) 
=  a  hare.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  Hare.     One  of  the  fifteen 
ancient  southern  constellations,  and  one  of 
the    original    forty-eight   constellations.      It 
joins  Orion  on  the  south. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leporidas  (q.v.).     Three  species  are  British, 
7,epu*  europatiis,  the  Common  Hare,  L.  varin- 
bilis,  the  Mountain  Hare  [HARE],  andL.  cuni- 
culus,  the  Rabbit  (q  v.). 

3.  Palceont. :   Occurs  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Post  Pliocene  of  Europe  and  both  North  and 
South  America,  also  perhaps  iu  the  Miocene 
of  Europe. 

*  lore,  a.    [LEER,  a.] 

*  lere,  *.    [LORE  (l),  *.] 

*lere,  v.t.  [A.S.  Idrnn;  Icel.  Idra;  Dot. 
leeren.;  Sw.  Idra;  Dan.  tore:  Ger.  lehren.]  To 
teach. 

"  Couitantyn  lette  also  In  Jerusalem  chlrchra  rere. 
And  wyde  aboute  elle»  wer,  ChruUiidoui  to  lere." 
Jt.  vluucctter,  p.  ST. 

*  lered,  '  lerid,  a.    [LKRE,  ».]    Learned. 

"  The  lerid  aud  the  lewid  that  wuiined  in  Hie  south." 
Hubert  <U  Brune.  p.  S8. 

ler-e  -na,  ».    [A  native  word.] 

Bot.,  Comm.,<tc.:  A  species  of  Rajania.  The 
roots  are  eaten  in  San  Domingo  like  potatoes. 

ler'-I-a,  «.  [Named  by  De  Candolle  after  his 
friend"  M.  Leri.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Leriea 
(q.v.). 

ler-I-e'-89,  *.  pi     [Mod.  Lat  teri(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -en:] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Labiatiflorae  or  Mutisiacea. 

ler  -  nse' -  a  -  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lerntea; 
Lat  fsm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(t)deE.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Cope- 
pod*.  The  females  fasten  themselves  to  the 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90 11,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  -  Bhan.   -tion,  -sion  -  saon ;  -(ion,  -fioa  -  shun,   -cious,  -tloua,  -clous  =  catt*.   -ble,  -41e«  &c.  x  bel,  del- 
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lernseans— lestercock 


eyes  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  various 
fishes,  some  by  the  footjaws,  others  by  horns, 
and  yet  others  by  a  round  button  formed  by 
two  long  appendages  of  the  thorax.  They 
are  said  to  deprive  the  animal*  on  which  they 
are  parasitic  of  vision.  They  look  like  worms, 
while  the  males  more  resemble  the  crustacean 
type. 

ler  -  nse'- ans,  s-  ''^    f^at.  lernece,  and  Eng. 
&c.  pi.  sun.  -ans.] 
Zool. :  The  family  Lernaeadse  (q.v.). 

*  lerne,  t>.«.   [LEARN.] 

ler-ne'-a,  ler-n»'-a,  s.  [Lat.  Lemons,  of 
or  belonging  to  Lerna,  a  grove  and  lake  of 
Argolis,  the  abode  of  the  Hydra,  a  monstrous 
serpent  killed  by  Hercules.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lernaeadse  (q.v.). 

ler'-nl-lite,  s.  [Named  from  Lerni,  where 
found,  and  Gr.  At'flos  =  (lithos)  a  stone.] 

Min. :  Schrauf  gives  this  name  to  a  vermi- 
culite  (q.v.)  analysed  by  Cooke  and  found  at 
Lerni,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

ler'-  ot,  *.    [Pr.,  a  dimin.  of  loir  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Myoxus  nitela,  the  Garden  Dor- 
mouse. Habitat,  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  extending  through  Germany  to  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  It  resembles  the 
loir  in  habit,  but  is  somewhat  smaller.  [DOR- 
HOUSE.] 

leV-r^t,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
large  fishing-boat,  peculiar  to  the  Island  of 
Portland.  (Times,  Dec.  22,  1881.) 

•lese  (!)».«.    [LEASE  (2),  v.]    To  glean. 
•lese(2),  v.t.    [Loss.] 
•lese,  s.    [LEASH.] 
*lese,  a.    [A.S.  Zeds.]    False,  untrue. 
lese-majesty, .?.    [LEZE  MAJESTY.] 

le'-sion,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  Icesionem,  accus.  of 
tesio  =  a  hurt,  an  injury,  from  Icesus,  pa.  par. 
of  Icedo  =  to  hurt.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hurt,  an  injury,  a 
wound. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Path. :  Any  morbid  change  produced  by 
external  or  by  internal  causes  in  the  continu- 
ity, the  situation,  the  connective  conforma- 
tion, or  structure  of  any  tissue  or  organ. 

"The  le»in»t  which  arise  in  the  progress  of  fever 
constitute  the  principal  source  of  danger."—  Dr. 
Tweedie,  in  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med. ;  Fever. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  degree  of  harm  or  injury 
done  to  the  interests  of  a  minor,  or  of  a  person 
of  weak  capacity,  necessary  to  entitle  him  to 
reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  by  which  he  has 
suffered. 

les  ley  ite,  s.  [Named  by  Lea  after  J.  P. 
Lesley  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.  :  A  soft  fibrous  mineral  found  with 
corundum  at  Unionville,  Pennsylvania.  Cor- 
responds very  closely  in  physical  characters 
and  chemical  composition  to  ephesite  (q.v.). 

les  pc-de'  -za,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Lespedez, 
a  former  governor  of  Florida,  and  a  great 
patron  of  botany.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  i  f  Papilionaeeae,  tribe  and 
sub-tribe  Hedysarese.  It  consists  of  very 
showy  flowers,  about  twelve  species  of  which 
are  cultivated  in.  Britain.  Lespedeza  striata, 
the  Japan  Clover,  is  a  valuable  American 
fodder-plant. 

*  iSss,  conj.    [UNLESS.]    Unless. 

"Leu  Philomel  will  deign  a  song.* 

Milton:  11  Perueroto. 

-less,  suff.  [A.S.  -leds;  Goth,  -laws;  Icel. 
-lauss;  O.  8.  -los  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  -loos,  -los  all  = 
loose  (q.v.).]  A  suffix  commonly  used  in 
English  to  form  adjectives  with  a  negative  or 
privative  meaning  :  as,  father,  fatherless  = 
having  no  father ;  faith,  faithiess  =  destitute 
of  faith,  &c. 

le'ss,  *lasse,  *  lease,  *les,  a.,  adv.,  &  ». 
[A.S.  Itessa  (a)  ;  Ices  (adv.),  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
lessa  =  less.  Laessa  is  for  tes-ra,  and  is  the 
comparative  from  a  root  las,  which  appears  in 
Goth,  lasiws  =  feeble  ;  Icel.  lasina  =  feeble, 
ailing ;  lasna  =  to  become  feeble,  to  decay, 
less  is  used  as  the  comparative  of  little,  but 
is  from  an  entirely  different  root.]  [LEAST, 
LITTLE.  ] 


A.  As  adj. :  Smaller ;  of  less  size,  extent, 
or  amount ;  not  so  large  or  great. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree  ; 
not  so  much. 

"  Not  le»t  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground." 
Pope :  Homer ;  livid  xxiii.  804. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  quantity  smaller  than  another ;  not  so 
much. 
"  They  gathered  some  more,  some  leu."—Exod.  xvl.  17. 

*  2.  A  younger,  an  inferior,  a  junior. 
"The  lea  is  blessed  of  the  better."— llebretct  vil.  7. 

*  less,  v.t.    [LESS,  a.]    To  make  less ;  to  lessen. 

les  see',  s.  [Eng.  lease  (1),  v. ;  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  a  lease  is  granted. 

les  sen,  *  las-sen,  v  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  less,  a. ; 
-en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  less  or  diminish  in  size,  extent, 
bulk,  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  pall  his  curiosity  by  Jet- 
lening  his  surprise."  —  goldsmith  :  The  Bee.  No.  1. 
(Introd.) 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  dignity  or  quality ; 
to  degrade. 

"  Adieu,  young  prince ;  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  letten  thee  in  my  esteem." 

Addiion  :  Cain,  11.  1. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  To  become  less ;  to  become  diminished 
in  size,  bulk,  extent,  number,  degree,  or  quan- 
tity ;  to  decrease,  to  diminish,  to  shrink. 

"  The  mighty  clialn  of  beings,  lessening  down 
From  infinite  perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing."        Thornton:  Summer,  334. 

*  2.  To  soar  up,  and  so  become  smaller  to 
the  sight. 

"They  did  not  only  lessen,  but  fly  out  of  sight"— 
Fuller :  Worthies,  ch.  xvi. 

less'  er,  a.  &  adv.  [A  double  comparative, 
formed  by  adding  the  comparative  suff.  -er  to 
less.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Less,  smaller. 

"  Make  greater  states  upon  the  letter  seize." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  b.  vL 

2.  Music :  Minor,  as,  with  the  lesser  third, 
in  the  minor  key  ;  lesser  sixth,  a  minor  sixth. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  less  degree  ;  less. 

"  Some  say  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  tester  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury."     ShaJcrsp.  .•  Macbeth,  v.  J. 

lesser  black-backed  gull,  s. 

Ornith. :  Larus  fulvus,  a  British  gull,  re- 
sembling the  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  mari- 
nus)  in  all  but  size. 

lesser-civet,  s. 

Zool. :  Viverra  pallida  (rasse),  an  seluroid 
mammal,  family  Viverridae.  Habitat :  Ne- 
paul  and  Madras,  Java  and  Formosa,  and  parts 
of  China.  Colour  yellowish  or  brownish-gray, 
with  longitudinal  bands  on  the  back  and  re- 
gular spots  on  the  side.  The  tail— from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  inches  long — has  eig!it  or 
nine  complete  dark  rings.  Length  of  body 
and  head,  about  twenty-four  inches. 

lesser  egret,  s.    [LITTLE-EGRET.] 
lesser-guillemot,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Guillemot,  Uria  troile. 
(Yarrell.) 

lesser  horseshoe-bat,  s.  [HORSESHOE- 
BAT.] 

lesser  imber,  ». 

Ormith. :  The  Black-throated  Diver,  Colym- 
bus  arcticus.  (Yarrell.) 

lesser  pettychaps,  s. 
Ornith. :  Sylvia  rufa.    (Fleming.) 

lesser  redpole,  *. 

Ornith. :  The  Common  Redpole,  Linota  Lin- 
aria. 

lesser-rorqual,  s. 

Zool.  :  Bal(enoptera  rostratus,  a  fin-whale 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long.  Habi- 
tat, North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  is  a 
summer  visitant  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  and 
has  been  met  with  in  British  seas.  [BAL<ENOP- 
TERA.] 

lesser  rufous-headed  tanager,  s. 

Ornith. :  Calliste  cayana. 

lesser  sand-eel,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Ammodytes  tobiania. 


lesser-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Sorex  pyymceus,  sometimes  called  the 
Pigmy  Shrew.  It  resembles  the  Common 
Shrew  in  everything  except  size,  and  is  the 
smallest  British  mammal.  [SoREX.] 

lesser  spotted-woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Picus  minor,  also  called  the  Least 
Spotted  Woodpecker. 

lesser-tern,  s.    [LITTLE-TERN.] 

lesser-weever,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Tmchinvs  vipera.    [WEEVER.] 
lesser  white-throat,  *. 
Ornith.  :  Curruca  sylviella.    (Yarrell.) 
lesser  white-winged  gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Lams  Icelandicus. 

*  Icss'-es,  s.    [Fr.   laissees,  from  laisser  =  tc 
leave.] 

Hunt. :  The  dung  or  excrements  of  the  boar, 
wolf,  or  bear. 

less  on,   *  les  cun,  *  less-oun,  s.     [Fr. 

lefon,  from  Lat.   lectionem,  accus.   of  lectio  = 
a  reading,  from   lectus,  pa.    par.   of  lego  —  to 
read  ;  Sp.  leccion  ;  Ital.  lezione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  exercise  done,  or  portion  of  a  book 
read,  repeated,  or  recited  by  a  pupil  to  a 
teacher  for  the  purposes  of  improvement ;  any 
portion  of  a  book  or  any  exercise  given  by  a 
teacher  to  a  pupil  or  learner  to  be  learned 
at  a  time  ;  something  learned  or  to  be  learned. 

2.  Instruction  given  to  a  pupil  at  one  time  : 
as,  To  give  six  lessons  on  the  piano. 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be 
read  during  divine  service. 

4.  A  precept,  maxim,  or  doctrine  inculcated. 

"  Emprinteth  wel  this  leiton  In  your  minde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,069. 

5.  A  warning,  a  caution  :  as,  This  will  be  a 
lesson  to  him. 

*  6.  A  severe  reprimand  or  rebuke  ;  a  scold- 
ing. 

II.  Music:  An  assigned  task,  an  exercise 
or  tune  for  the  voice  or  an  instrument.  Tlie 
word  formerly  was  applied  to  exercises  (for 
the  harpsichord  or  otlier  instruments)  of  the 
character  now  known  as  suites  or  sonatas. 


*  less'-on,  v.t.     [LESSON,  s.]     To  teach,  to  in- 
struct.   (Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  68.) 

les-so'-ni  a,  «.  [Named  after  M.  Lesson,  the 
ornithologist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceae,  tribe  Fivca- 
ceas,  family  Laminaridae.      It  forms  large  or 
submarine  forests,   chiefly  in    the    southern 
hemisphere.    According  to  Bury  St.  Vincent, 
Lessonia  frutescens  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
It  is   used  for  knife-handles,   &c.,  but  will 
not  burn  as  firewood. 

2.  Ornith. :    A  genus  of  South   American 
Motacillinae  (Wagtails). 

les  sor',  s.  [Eng.  Zeose  (1),  r.  ;  -or.]  One  who 
grants  a  lease  ;  who  lets  any  land,  tenements, 
&c.,  on  lease.  (Ayli/e :  Parergon.) 

lest,  *  leste,  conj.  [A  shortened  form  of  the 
A.S.  expression  dhy  Zees  dhe  (later  thi  les  the)=z 
for  the  reason  less  that ;  where  dhy  (=  for  the 
reason)  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  definite 
article,  Zees  =  less,  and  dhe  (=  that)  is  the  in- 
declinable relative.  At  a  later  period  dhy  was 
dropped,  Ices  became  Zes,  and  coalescing,  with 
dhe  became  Zes  the,  then  leste,  and  finally  lest.] 
For  fear  that ;  that  not. 

"  Te  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  ItH 
ye  die."— Gen.  Hi.  8,  4. 

*  lest,  v.t.  &  i.    [LIST.] 

*  lest,  s.    [LUST.] 

*  leste  (1),  a.    [LEAST.] 

*  leste  (2),  o.    [LAST.] 


*  les'-ter-cock,  s. 

extract.) 


[Etym.  doubtful.]    (See 


"  They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  cork* 
and  crossed  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst  there  rlseth  a 
thread  and  at  the  same  hangeth  a  sail ;  to  this  engine, 
termed  a  lesrercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their  boulter, 
so  as  the  wind  coming  from  the  shore  lilleth  the  sail, 
and  the  sail  carricth  the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which 
after  the  respite  of  some  hours  Is  drawn  In  again  by  a 
cord  fastened  at  the  nearer  end."—  Carev:  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  w  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kwf 


lestes— lethargied 
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1$8  tea,  s.    [Or.  A.TJOTTJ?  (lestes)  =  a  robber.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Libellulidse  (Dragon- 
flies).  The  species  have  brilliant  metallic 
bodies  and  wings. 

les-tor'-ms,  s.  [Gr.  \n<r^  (lestes)  =  a  robber, 
and  opias  (ornis)  =  a.  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order 
Odontolcae.  Akin  to  Hesperornis  (q.v.).  Les- 
tornis  crassipes  is  found  in  the  American  Cre- 
taceous beds. 

les'-tris,  s.  [Gr.  Aqorpfc  (lestris),  a  peculiar 
form  of  Aijo-rpKco*  (lestrikos)  —  piratical; 
A>j<m)«  (lestes)  =  a  pirate,  a  buccaneer.] 

Ornith. :  Skuas,  Skua-gulls.  A  genus  of 
predaceous  natatorial  birds,  family  Laridas. 
The  bill  is  strong,  hard,  cylindrical,  formed  for 
cutting ;  compressed,  curved,  and  hooked  at 
point,  base  of  upper  mandible  covered  with  a 
cere.  Nostrils  towards  point  of  beak,  diagonal, 
narrow,  closed  behind,  pervious.  Legs  strong, 
naked  above  tarsi,  which  are  long  ;  three  toes, 
pal  ma  ted,  in  front ;  hind  toe  small ;  claws 
large,  strong,  and  much  curved.  Tail  slightly 
rounded  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  generally 
elongated,  sometimes  considerably.  The  genus 
is  found  in  northerly  regions,  rarely  further 
south  than  the  English  Channel ;  but  the 
Common  Skua  (Lestris  cataractes) has  been  met 
with  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

!St  (1),  *  lete,  *  let-en  (pa.  t.  *lat,  let,  *leet, 
*  lette,  pa.  par.  *  laten,  *  leten,  *  Ute,  let),  v.t.  & 
i.  [A.S.  Icetan,  letan  =  to  let,  to  allow  (pa.  t. 
let,  leot,  pa.  par.  Ixtten)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  laten 
(pa.  t.  liet,  pa.  par.  gelateri);  Icel.  lota  (pa.  t. 
let,  pa.  par.  Idtinn);  Dan.  lade  (pa.  t.  lod,  pa. 
par.  ladet) ;  Sw.  lata  (pa.  t.  lat,  pa.  par.  l&ten) ; 
Goth,  letan  (pa.  t.  laitot,  pa.  par.  letans) ;  Ger. 
lassen  (pa.  t.  liens,  pa.  par.  gelassen).~[ 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause.    (Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  23.) 

2.  To  permit,  to  allow,  to  suffer;  to  give 
leave,  power,  liberty,  or  authority  to. 

"  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go."— Bxodut  viiL  28." 

H  In  this  sense  let  is  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive without  the  sign  to. 
*  3.  To  leave. 


4.  To  suffer,  allow,  or  permit  a  thing  to 
follow  any  course  or  to  remain  in  any  state. 

"  When  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up 
Into  the  wind,  we  let  her  drive."— Actt  xxvii.  15. 

5.  To  grant  the  use,  occupation,  or  posses- 
sion of  on  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated 
tent ;  to  lease. 

"A  householder  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out 
to  husbandmen."— Matthetf  xxi.  33. 

6.  To  lend  on  hire  (generally  followed  by 
out) :  as,  He  Ifts  out  carriages. 

7.  To  give  out  on  contract ;  to  -give  out  to 
be  done  or  carried  out  at  an  agreed  rate  or 
price  :  as,  To  let  the  building  of  a  house ;  to 
let  a  contract. 

8.  Let  is  principally  used  in  the  imperative 
mood,  with  the  following  differences  in  force  : 

(1)  Prayer,  entreaty,  desire,  wish  :  as,  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his." 

(2)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  advice  :   "  Rise, 
let  us  be  going." 

(3)  Permission,  concession  :   as,  Let  them 
remain. 

(4)  Command,  precept,  desire  :  as,  "Let  my 
people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me." 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  L  To  forbear,  to  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"Collatiue  unwisely  did  not  let  to  praise." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  10. 

2.  To  be  offered  for  hire  :  as,  a  house  to  let. 

ii.  To  yield  a  certain  rent  yearly  by  being 
let :  as,  A  house  lets  for  £100  a  year. 

HI.  To  let  alone :  To  suffer  to  be  or  to  remain 
without  interference  ;  to  leave  alone  ;  not  to 
touch  or  interfere  with. 

"  If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Th'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you." 

Shaketii. :  1  Henry  I V.,  T.  4. 

Let  alone  is  used  adverbially  with  the  force 
Of,  not  to  take  into  account,  not  to  mention. 

2.  To  let  be :  To  let  alone ;  to  suffer  to  be  as 
at  present.    Sometimes  used  absolutely,  as — 

"  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elian  will  come  to  save 
him."— Matthev  xxvii.  49. 

3.  To  let  blood :  To  bleed ;  to  open  a  vein 
and  allow  the  blood  to  flow. 

"  Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  II.,  L  1. 


4.  To  let  down: 

(1)  To  allow  to  sink  or  fall ;  to  lower. 


(2)  To  soften  in  tempering,  as  tools,  cutlery, 
&c. 

"You  must  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempering  it."— Moxon  :  Mechanical  Exercitet. 

5.  To  let  drive : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  send  forth  or  discharge  with 
foice  or  violence  :  as,  To  let  drive  an  arrow. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  with 
force  or  violence :  as,  To  let  drive  at  a  man. 
(Slang.) 

6.  To  let  fall :  To  speak,  utter,  or  mention 
incidentally  :  as,  To  let  fall  a  remark. 

7.  To  let  fly :  The  same  as  to  let  drive  (q.v.). 

8.  To  let  go :  To  allow  to  depart ;  to  release 
from  confinement ;  to  remove  restraint  from. 


9.  To  let  go  by  the  run  : 

Naut. :  To  loosen,  as  lines,  so  as  to  let  that 
which  they  support  fall  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely. 

10.  To  let  in : 

(1)  To  admit ;  to  allow  to  enter  or  pass  in. 

"  Let  in  your  king,  whose  labour  d  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls." 

Shakeip. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  insert  in  a  space  prepared  for  the 
purpose :  as,  To  let  in  a  piece  of  wood. 

(3)  To  cheat.    (Slang.) 

11.  To  let  into: 

(1)  To  admit ;  to  let  in. 

(2)  To  Insert  in  a  space  prepared :   as,  A 
stone  is  let  into  a  wall. 

12.  To  let  into  a  secret :  To  acquaint  a  person 
with  something  secret  or  known  only  to  a  few. 

13.  To  let  loose :  To  free  from  restraint ;  to 
sutler  to  go  free  ;  to  release. 

"  Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loou 
hi*  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.  '—/Sidney :  Arcadia. 

14.  To  let  off: 

(1)  To  suffer  or  allow  to  go  free,  as  from 
some  penalty  or  punishment. 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  lire  off,  as  an  arrow  or  a 
gun. 

"Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 
emperor  nut  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  ojfm  the  air." 
— Swift:  a ullioer't  Travel* ;  Lilliput. 

(3)  To  release,  as  from  an  engagement :  as, 
I  will  let  you  off  the  bargain. 

15.  To  let  on :  To  tell,  to  give  information. 
(Vulgar.) 

16.  To  ktout: 

(1)  To  suffer  to  escape  ;  to  release  from  con- 
finement. 

(2)  To  allow  to  become  known  ;  to  divulge. 

(3)  To  extend,  to  enlarge,  to  loosen  :  as,  To 
let  out  a  dress. 

(4)  To  lease  or  let  on  hire.    [A.  5.] 

(5)  To  let  or  give  on  contract. 

17.  To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag :  To  allow  a 
secret  to  escape. 

18.  To  let  slide  :  To  let  alone,  not  to  trouble 
about ;  to  let  be. 

19.  To  let  slip : 

(1)  To  loose  from  the  slips  :  as,  To  let  dogs 
slip. 

(2)  To  lose  by  negligence,  to  let  pass ;   to 
omit :  as,  To  let  an  opportunity  slip. 

(3)  To  forget;  to  allow  to  escape  the  me- 
mory. 

"  We  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  which  we  have  heard  lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  tl'n>."— Hebrew  ii.  1. 

20.  To  let  pass : 

(1)  To  lose  by  negligence  ;  not  to  seize. 

(2)  To  look  over,  to  pass  over  :  as,  To  let  an 
offence  pass. 

21.  To  let  well  alone:  To  leave  matters  as 
they  are  ;  to  let  things  be,  without  trying  to 
improve  what  is  already  satisfactory. 

let-off,  s. 

Weaving:  An  arrangement  in  a  loom  by 
which  the  yarn  is  paid  off  from  the  beam  at 
such  a  rate  as  it  shall  be  required  by  the 
weaving  process,  and  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  the  picks,  the  sizes  of  the 
warp  and  weft  thread,  the  compactness  with 
which  it  is  beaten  up  by  the  lay.  The  take- 
up  is  the  winding  on  to  the  cloth-beam  of  the 
completed  web,  and  proceeds  coincidently 
with  the  let-off  from  the  yarn-beam.  Regu- 


larity of  let-off  is  secured  by  making  the  rat* 
of  surface  motion  of  the  yarn-beam  depend 
upon  the  tension  of  the  yarn ;  and  the  rate  of 
revolution  of  the  beam,  to  secure  equal  speed 
of  let-off,  will  become  rapid  as  the  bulk  of 
yarn  diminishes  from  the  roller. 

*  iSt  (2),  *  lette,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ A.S.  lettan,  gelettan 
=  to  make  late,  from  lint  =.  slow  :  as  hinder  is 
from  -hind  in  behind;  Dut.  letten  =  to  impede, 
from  laat  =  late  ;  Icel.  letja,  from  latr ;  Goth. 
lat jan  =  to  be  late,  from  kits  =  slothful.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  ob- 
struct, to  prevent.    (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

B.  Intrans. :   To  hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to 
cause  obstruction.    (2  Thessalonians  ii.  7.) 

*  let  (1),  *.    [LET  (1),  v.]    A  letting  for  hire. 

*  iSt  (2),  *.    [LET  (2),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hindrance,  an  obstacle,  an 
impediment,  a  delay. 

"  All  left  thrown  behind  me." 

Mauinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  LI 

2.  Tennis,  lawn-tennis,  £  racquets :  A  let  is 
any  hindrance  in  the  course  of  a  game,  which 
does  not  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  player.   In 
lawn-tennis,  when  the  service-ball  touches  the 
top  of  the  net  and  falls  over  into  the  right 
court,  the  stroke  is  a  "  let,"  and  the  player 
serves  again. 

•  let-alone,  s.    Forbearance  ;  abstention 
from  action.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3.) 

-iSt,  suff.  [Fr.  -et.]  A  diminutival  suffix  fre- 
quently appended  to  English  nouns :  as,  stream, 
streamlet. 

let  a-be,  let-a-bee,  adv.  or  conj.    [A-BE.] 

Iet9h  (1),  *.    [A.S.  leccan  =  to  moisten.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes  through  which 
water  passes  or  letches,  and  thus  imbibes  the 
alkali. 

2.  A  letch-tub. 

3.  A  stagnant  ditch. 

letch-tub,  ».    A  tub  or  wooden  vessel  in 
which  ashes  are  letched  ;  a  leach-tub. 

*  letgh  (2),  «.     [LECH,    LECHER.]    A  strong 
desire. 

Iet9h,  v.t.  [LETCH,  s.]  To  wash  as  ashes,  by 
passing  water  through,  and  thus  imbibing 
the  alkali  from  them.  The  water  so  charged  ia 
called  lye  (q.v.). 

letch'- jf,  a.  [Eng.  letch,  v. ;  -y.]  Allowing 
the  percolation  of  water,  as  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  soil. 

*  lete,  v.t.    [LET  (l),  v.} 

*  lete,  ».    [LETHE.] 

*  let   game,  s.    [Eng.  let  (2),  v.,  and  game.] 
One  who  spoils  or  hinders  pleasure ;  a  spoil- 
spurt.    (Chaucer :  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i.) 

Meth-aL  « loth-all,  a.  [Fr.  lethal,  from 
Lat.  lethalis,  letulis,  from  letuin  =  death.] 
Deadly,  fatal,  mortal. 

» le  -  thai'- 1  -  tfr  s.  [Eng.  lethal ;  -ily ;  Fr. 
lethalite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
lethal ;  mortality. 

le    thar'-glc,  le  -  thai"- gic  -  al,  a.    [Or. 

\nOapyiK6s  (lethargikos),  from  A>)0opyi'a  (lethar- 
gia)  =  drowsiness,  lethargy  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  lethar- 
gique;  Sp.  &  ItaL  Ittaryico.] 

1.  Drowsy ;  inclined  to  sleep ;  affected  with 
lethargy ;  dull,  heavy. 


2.  Pertaining  to  or  caused   by  lethargy ; 
heavy. 

"  This  lethargic  sleep."          Denham :  Sophy. 

l6-thar'-glc-al-l&  adv.  [Eng.  lethargical; 
•ly.]  In  a  lethargic  manner. 

"  The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull." 

Favket :  A  Voyage  to  the  Planett. 

*  le  thar  gic  al  ness,  *  le  thar  gic- 
ncSS,  *.  [Eng.  lethargic,  lethargical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lethargic; 
lethargy. 

"That  thou  niayest  be  the  more  effectually  roused 
up  out  of  this  torpidity  and  lethargicalneu.'  —Jiore: 
On  the  Seven  Churchet,  eh.  ix. 

»  l<5th'- ar - gied,  a.  [Eng.  lethargy;  -td.] 
Made  lethargic  ;  affected  with  a  lethargy. 

"  His  motion  weakens,  or  bis  discerning! 
Are  lethargied."  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  L  1 


boll,  b<5^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  05;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun,   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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lethargize— letter 


*  leth'-ar-gize,  *  leth'-ar-gise,  v.t.   [Eng. 
letharg(y)  ;  -ize.]    To  make  lethargic,. 


leth'-ar-gjf,  *  leth-arge  (1),  s.  [Fr.  Uthargie, 
from  Lat.  lethargia,  from  Gr.  AriSopyiu  (lethar- 
gia)  =  drowsiness,  from  A/jOup-yo?  (lethargos) 
=  forgetful,  from  Aijflrj  (lethe)  =  oblivion  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  letargia.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Morbid    drowsiness ;    unnatural    sleepi- 
ness ;  a  long  and  profound  sleep,  from  which 
one  can  hardly  be  aroused. 

"  Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppressed. 
Stretched  on  his  back  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay." 
Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  \.  74. 

2.  A  state  of  dulness,  inactivity,  or  inaction. 

"  But  theu  the  spirit,  roused  by  honest  shame. 
Shook  off  that  lethargy.  and  soared  to  fame.' 

Churchill :  Epittle  to  William  Hogarth. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Path,  or  Phys. :  The  same  as  I.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  A  state  of  plants  in  which  their 
buds,  grafts,  and  seeds  are  sluggish  in  develop- 
ment.   In  the  case  of  buds,  close  pruning  will 
sometimes  aid  them,  and  in  that  of  seeds  hot 
water  or  weak  acid. 

*  leth-ar-gy  (2),  «.    [LITHARGE.] 

*  le'th'-ar-gy,   v.t.     [LETHARGY  (2),  «.]    To 
render  "lethargic. 

Le  the  (1),  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  A>»0T)  (lethe)  = 
(1)  the  river  Lethe,  (2)  forget  fulness.] 

1.  Lit.  <t  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  the  pro- 
perty of  producing  forgetfulness  of  all  the  past 
In  those  who  drank  them. 
"Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watry  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  Joy  and  grief."       Milton :  P.  U,  li.  US. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Forgefcfulness,  oblivion. 

"  The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught; 
That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair." 

Byron  :  In  the  llaantt  of  Men. 

•lethe  (2),  s.     [Lat.  letum.]    Death. 

"  Here  didst  thou  fall  ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.' 
Shakesp. :  Juliut  Camr,  iii.  1. 

Le  the'-an,  Le  thse  an,  a.  [Lat.  Lethceus, 
from  Lethe  (1).  1  Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe ; 
causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

"  ID  the  oblivious  Lethaan  (tulf." 

Coteper  :  To  Bit  Father.    (Transl.) 

*  leth'-eed,  a.    [Eng.  lethe  (1) ;  -ed.]    Forget- 
ful, oblivious,  unconscious. 

"  Even  till  a  letheed  dulness." 

Shiiliesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

le'-thS-o'n,  «.  [LETHE  (1).]  A  name  given 
to  sulphuric  ether,  when  used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic. 

•le'-the'-o'n-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  letheon;  -ize.]  To 
place  under  the  influence  of  letheon ;  to  render 
unconscious. 

*  le  thif   er-ous,  o.    [Lat.  lethum,  letum  = 
death  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  bring,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suit".   -ous.}     Causing   death ;   fatal,    deadly, 
mortal. 

leth-rus,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Gr.  Aafl- 

paios  (lathraios)  =  hidden,  concealed,  and 
Avdpop  (luthron)  or  Aiiflpo?  (luthros)  =  tilth, 
defilement.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles, 
sub-family  Geotrupinse.  The  species  feed  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  vine,  and,  if  abundant,  do 
great  injury  to  vineyards. 

*  leth'-jf,  o.  [Lat.  ktJimis,  from  lethe.]  [LETHE 
(Ij.J      Causing    forgetfulness    or    oblivion  ; 
lethaean. 

*  le  tif  i  cate,  v.i.    [Lat.  Icetificatus,  pa.  par. 
of  laetifico  =  to  gladden  ;   to  cheer :   uetus  = 
joyful,  and  facio  —  to  make.]    To  rejoice. 

*  le  tif  i-ca  tion,    s.      [LETIFICATE.]      Re- 
joicing. 

"  The  shepherds  of  Christ  by  the«  made  letification." 
—CatuUtmat  Dug,  lutrud.  (1512). 

Le  to,  s.    [Gr.  AT,TW  (Leto),  Lat.  Latona,  the 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  68]. 


Lett,  «.    [Sclavonic  (?).]    A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  the  province  of  Livonia. 

•  lette,  v.t.    [LET  (2),  p.] 

•  let'-ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  let  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits. 

*  letter-go,  *.    A  spendthrift. 


*  let'-ter  (2),  s.     [Eng.  let .(2),  v.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  lets,  hinders,  or  obstructs. 

let'-ter  (3),  *  lettre,  ».  [Fr.  lettre,  from  Lat. 
litera,  littera  =  a  letter,  so  called  from  its  being 
originally  smeared  or  scrawled  on  parchment, 
not  engraved  with  a  knife  on  wood ;  Lat.  litus, 
pa.  par.  of  lino  =  to  besmear ;  8p.  &  Port. 
letra;  Ital.  lettera.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed, 
engraved  or  painted,  and  employed  to  repre- 
sent a  sound,  or  an  articulation  of  the  organs 
of  speech.    (Gouter :  C.  A.,  iv.) 

2.  A  written  message  or  communication ; 
an  epistle  ;  a  message  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another  by  means  of  written  cha- 
racters. 

"  I  luive  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at." 

Shakap.  :  Merry  Winei  of  Windtor,  iv.  6. 

3.  (PL):  Learning,  erudition. 

"  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned  f-Johnvil.  IS. 

4.  The  verbal  expression  ;  the  literal  mean- 
ing ;  that  which  the  words  literally  express. 

"We  must  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  reason  of  the  law."— Taylor : 
Holy  Living  t  Dying. 

IL  Print. :  A  character  used  in  printing. 
Type  either  of  metal  or  wood.  Used  collec- 
tively to  represent  type,  as  "  a  case  of  letter," 
"a  fount  of  letter."  Fat  letter  is  type  with 
body  and  face  broad  in  proportion  to  its 
height.  Lean  letter  is  type  thin  or  narrow 
in  proportion  to  its  height.  Body  letter  is 
type  in  which  the  main  portion  of  a  book  or 
paper  is  printed.  [FOUNT.]  Body  letter  is 
known  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  type ;  the  sizes  in  most  common 
use  being:  Pearl,  Nonpareil,  Minion,  Brevier, 
Bourgeois,  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica,  and  Pii-a. 

If  A  letter  is,  in  its  nature,  altogether 
familiar  ;  this  term  may  be  used  for  wh.ciever 
is  written  by  one  friend  to  another  in  domestic 
life,  or  for  the  public  documents  of  this  de- 
scription which  have  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift ;  and 
even  those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients, 
as  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca ;  but 
in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled  epistles, 
as  a  term  most  adapted  to  whatever  lias  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the  same 
rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  peculiarly  solemn 
in  its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet, 
as  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St.  Jude ;  and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever 
poetry  is  written  in  the  epistolary  form  is 
denominated  an  epistle  rather  than  a  letter, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as  the 
epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  Boileau. 
Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  written  letters  or 
books,  that  is,  information;  learning  is  con- 
fined to  that  which  is  communicated,  that  is, 
scholastic  knowledge.  Such  an  expression  as 
men  of  letters,  or  the  republic  of  letters,  com- 
prehends all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds;  literary  societies 
have  for  their  object  the  diffusion  of  general 
information  ;  learned  societies  propose  to 
themselves  the  higher  object  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge. 

K  1.  Letter  of  Attorney :  [ATTORNEY]. 

*  2.  Letter  of  Credence:  A  letter  intended  to 
commend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a 
third  person  ;  a  commendatory  letter. 

3.  Letter  of  Credit :  [CREDIT,  s.J. 

4.  Letter  of  Marque  :  [MARQUE]. 

5.  Dead-letter:  [DEAD]. 

6.  Signet-letter:  [SiQNETj. 

7.  Letters  clause : 

Law  :  Close  letters,  being  usually  closed  or 
sealed  up  with  the  royal  signet  or  seal,  [f  8.] 

8.  Letters  patent :  A  governmental  document, 
authorizing  a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  confer- 
ring upon  him  some  office,  position,  dignity,  or 
right,  as  to  the  sole  sale  of  an  invention. 

"  These  grants  are  contained  in  charters,  or  letter* 
patent,  that  is  open  letters,  litera  patentet :  so  called 
because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to  open 
view,  with  the  great  seal  pendent  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
are  usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the  sovereign  to 
all  his  subjects  at  large.  And  therein  they  diner  from 
certain  other  letter)  of  the  sovereign,  sealed  also  with 
the  great  seal,  but  directed  to  particular  persons,  and 
for  particular  purposes ;  which,  therefore,  not  being 
proper  for  public  inspection,  are  closed  up  aud  sealed 
on  the  outside,  and  are  thereupon  called  writs  close, 
litera  clauta,  aud  are  recorded  in  the  close-rolls,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others  are  in  the  patent-rolls."— 
Bloc/Mont :  Comment.,  lik.  it.,  cb,  18. 


9.  To  run  one's  letters : 

Scots  Law :  To  apply,  as  a  prisoner,  for  trial 
at  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  cases  where  such 
trial  could  be  brought  on  in  that  court  before 
the  circuit  court  sits  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  person  so  applying  is  imprisoned. 

letter-board,  *. 

Print. :  A  board  on  which  pages  or  columns 
of  type  are  temporarily  placed. 

letter-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  copies 
of  letters  are  kept  in  business  offices. 

letter-box,  5. 

1.  A  box  in  a  post  office  for  the  reception  of 
letters  for  despatch,  the  letters  being  allowed 
to  fall  in  through  slit  or  aperture  opening  into 
the  road  or  street. 

2.  A  box  attached  inside  a  door  to  catch  the 
letters  an,l  cards  left  by  postmen  or  callers. 

3.  An  office-box  to  hold  letters  accumulating 
during  the  day,  awaiting  despatch. 

letter-carrier,  s.  A  man  employed  by 
the  Post-office  to  carry  about  aud  deliver  let- 
ters ;  a  postman. 

letter-case,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  or  portfolio  for  let- 
ters. 

2.  Print. :  A  partitioned  tray  in  which  as- 
sorted letters  are  placed  ;  a  case. 

letter-clip,  s.  A  spring  clasp  to  hold 
letters  or  other  memoranda  together. 

letter-copying,  a.    (See  compound.) 
Letter-copying    machine  :     A    machine    for 
copying  letters.     The  first  was  invented   by 
James  Watt  in  1778,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1780. 

letter-cutter,  *.    One  who  cuts  type. 

letter-file,  s.  A  box,  case,  folio,  or  en- 
velope, for  containing  letters  to  which  refer- 
ence is  required  to  be  made. 

letter-founder,  s.  One  who  casts  let- 
ters; a  type- founder. 

letter-foundry,  s.  A  place  where  type 
is  cast ;  a  type-foundry. 

letter-leaf,  letter-plant,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Grammatophyllum.  ] 
letter-lichens,  s.  pi. 
Sot.:  Graphidacese  (q.v.). 

letter-lock,  s.  A  lock  whose  bolt  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  rings  having  notches 
through  which  a  set  of  studs  on  the  bolt  must 
pass  before  the  lock  can  be  opened.  These 
notches  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bolt  except  when  certain  letters  on 
a  series  of  exterior  rings  are  brought  into  line 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  particular 
word  or  combination  on  which  the  lock  has 
been  set.  It  is  mentioned  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  The  A°oM«  Gentleman  (1615). 
"  A  cap-case  for  your  linen  and  your  plate. 
With  a  strange  lock  that  opens  with  A.  II.  E.  N." 

letter-message,  s. 

*  1.  A  letter  in  lieu  of  a  summons  sent  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  peer  who  was  de- 
fendant in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  sovereign  sent  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  naming  the  person  whom 
they  are  required  to  elect  as  bishop. 

letter  office,  s.    A  post-office  (q.v.). 
letter-paper,  s. 

Paper :  Paper  of  post  or  note  size,  for  episto- 
lary use.  The  ordinary  size  of  post  is  10  x  16 
inches  when  flat,  and  8  x  10  when  folded. 
Note-paper  is  smaller,  and  varies  in  size. 

letter-perfect,  a.  Thoroughly  jnemo- 
rized,  aa  a  speech  or  a  part  in  a  play. 

letter-plant,  s.    [LETTER-LEAF.] 

letter-press,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Letters  or  words  printed  or  impressed  on 
paper  or  other  material  by  types  ;  print. 

2.  A  copying-press  for  letters. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
employed  in  type  printing  •  as,  a  Utter-preat 
printer. 

Letter-press  printing :  The  ordinary  form  of 
printing  in  which  a  body  of  set  type  is  inked 
and  an  impression  taken  from  it  on  a  sheet  ot 
paper  pressed  upon  it. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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letter-punch,  ».    A  steel  punch  having 

•  letter  engraved  on  its  eud.     They  are  used 
to  make  matrices  for  type  ;  also  to  mark  other 
articles   of   metal    by  giving  an  impression 
thereon  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

letter-sorter,  s.    A  person  employed  in 

•  post-office  to  sort  and  arrange  letters  accord- 
ing to  their  destinations. 

letter-wood,  < 

Bot.  :  Brosimum  Aubletii,  called  also  Pint- 
tlnera  guianensis. 

letter-writer,  s. 

1.  One  who  writes  letters  ;  an  Instrument 
tor  copying  letters. 

2.  A  book  which  teaches  the  art  of  letter- 
writing. 

letter-writing,  ».  The  act  of  writing 
letters ;  the  proper  mode  or  style  of  writing 
letters. 

let'-ter,  v .t.    [LETTERS.]   To  impress  or  stamp 
with  a  letter  or  letters. 


ISt-tered,  *  let-tred,  a.    [Eng.  letter;  -td.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked,  stamped,    or   impressed  with 
letters. 

2.  Learned ;  versed  in  letters  or  literature ; 
erudite. 

"  Around  my  throne  the  Utter'd  rabbins  stand." 

Prior  :  Solomon,  1. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  suited  for 
literature  or  learning. 

"  The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift. 

That  graced  his  Ittter'd  store." 
Coteptr :  Burning  of  Lord,  MansfieUCl  Library. 

H.  Bot.  :  Having  on  the  surface  spots  with 
the  form  and  appearance  of  letters,  as  in  some 
Opegraphas. 

lettered  china-mark,  s. 

Entom.  :  Diasemia  literalis,  a  small  British 
brown  moth,  with  white  marks  like  the  letters 
IN. 

lettered-tortoise,  s. 

Zoo!. :  Emys  scripta,  a  terrapin  very  common 
in  North  America.  Generally  it  is  dark  brown 
above,  and  the  edges  of  the  carapace  are 
boldly  scribbled  with  broad  scarlet  marks, 
something  like  the  letters  of  some  strange 
language.  Below  it  is  yellow;  the  head  is 
yellow  and  black.  (Wood.) 

(USt-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [LETTER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  stamping,  or  im- 
pressing with  letters. 

2.  Letters  stamped  or  impressed  upon  any- 
thing. 

3.  An  inscription,  a  title,  as  on  a  signboard, 
a  coin  or  medal,  or  a  tombstone. 

lettering-box,  s. 

Bonkbimling,  £c. :  A  case  to  hold  a  set  of 
movable  type  when  composed  to  form  a  name 
or  address,  for  lettering  books,  marking  liuen, 
Ac. 

lettering-tool,  s.  A  bookbinder's  tool  for 
stamping  the  gilt  titles  on  the  backs  of  books. 

•I8t'-ter-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  letter ; -ize.]  To  write 

letters. 

•  let   ter-less,  a.    [Eng.  letter ;  -less.]    Devoid 
of  letters  or  learning  ;  illiterate  ;  ignorant. 

"  A  meer  daring  letter/at  commander."  —  Watar- 
AOIIM  .•  Apol.  for  Learning,  p.  125. 

•  let'-ter-llng,  s.    [Eng.  letter;  dimin.  suff. 

•liny.]    A  little  letter. 

•  let  -tern,  s.    [LECTERN.] 

•  let  -«9e  (1),  ».    [LATTICB.] 

•  let'-tice  (2),  ».    [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  lettuce 
(q.v.).] 

*  lattice-cap  (1 ),  s.  A  soporific  in  which 
lettuce  was  a  leading  ingredient. 

*15t'-tf9e  (3),  ».    [Prob.  from  O.Fr.  letice  =  a 
gray  fur.] 

lettice  cap  (2),  «.    A  kind  of  cap. 
let -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«.    [LET  (1)  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allowing,  granting, 
permitting,  or  giving  on  hire. 

letting  down,     . 

Metal-working :  The  process  of  lowering  the 
temper  of  a  steel  tool  or  spring,  which  has 
been  made  flint  hard  and  then  reduced  by 
heating  to  the  degree  of  hardness  required. 
In  lowering,  the  temper  is  known  by  the  colour 
reached. 

Lef-tish,  Let -tic,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  Lett;  -ic; 
-ish.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts 
or  inhabitants  of  Livonia. 

B.  .-Is  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Letts.   It  lielonged  originally  to  the  Sclavonic 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 

*  iSt'-tre  (tre  as  tr),  s.    [Fr.]    A  letter. 

lettre-de-cachet,  s.    [CACHET.] 
let-tred  (tred as  terd),  a.    [LETTERED.] 

*  let-trure,  *  let-ter-ure,  s.    Literature. 
(Chaucer.) 

lett'-som-ite,  s.     [Named  after  the  English 
mineralogist,  W.  G.  Lettsom,  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CYANOTRICHITE  (q.v.). 

*  let-tu-a-rie,  *.    [ELECTUARY.] 

lettuce,  *  letuce  (pron.  lett  -Is),  ».  [O.  Fr. 
laictuce,  laituce  (Fr.  laitue);  Prov.  laytaga, 
lachuga ;  Sp.  lechuga  ;  Ital.  lattuga,  from  Lat. 
lactiica  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  English  nameof  th<! genus  Lactuca, 
and  specially  of  the  Garden  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
saliva.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  from  Flanders  about  1520.  It  is 
widely  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  cab- 
bage lettuce  has  a  depressed  cabbage-like 
heart ;  the  cos  lettuce  Is  erect  and  crisp. 

1[  Blue  or  False  Lettuce  is  the  genus  Mul- 
gedium ;  Lamb's  lettuce  is  Valerianella  oli- 
toria  :  Leu  lettuce,  F ucus  veswulosus,  an  algal, 
and  Wild-lettuce,  Lactuca  virosa. 

lettuce  laver,  s. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Ulva  lactuca. 

lettuce  opium,  s.  Opium  yielded  by 
the  Lettuce  and  other  species  of  Lactuca. 

lettuce-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pisonia  morindtfolia.  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  Indian  gardens. 

leu-ca-den'-dron,  s.  [Or.  ACVK&  (leukos)  = 
light!  bright,  white,  and  Sev6pov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree  ;  so  called  from  the  white  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteacese,  family  or  tribe 
Proteidse  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs 
or  trees  from  Southern  Africa,  formerly  used 
greatly  at  the  Cape  for  firewood,  bnt  now 
nearly  eradicated.  About  forty  species  of 
Leucadendron  are  ordinarily  cultivated  in 
green-houses. 

leu-ca'-nl-a,   ».      [Gr.   Anwari'i)  (leukanie), 

AauKaci't)  (lauk'anie)  =  the  throat.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leucanidae  (q.v.).  Leucania  conigera,  the 
Brown-line  Bright-eye,  flies  about  at  dusk, 
and  even  during  the  day.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  limestone  districts.  L.  pallida  is  the  Com- 
mon Wainscot,  a  moth  very  frequently  seen. 

leu  -  can' - 1  -  d»,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucanHa); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom, :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  or  ji-roup 
Noctuina.  It  comprises  moths  moderate  in 
size,  with  a  thick  body  sometimes  erected 
above  ;  larvae  more  or  less  tufted  with  hair, 
or  even  very  hairy.  It  includes  the  Wainscot 
Moths.  British  species,  thirty.  They  frequent 
marshy  places,  the  larva;  feeding  on  grasses  or 
the  stems  of  reeds. 

leuc  an'-I-Une,  *.  [Eng.  leuo(ine)  and 
aniline.] 

Chem. :  CjjoHjiNs.  A  colourless  base  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
rosaniline.  C^H^Ns  +  H-j  =  CgoH-nNg  ;  or 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  ether,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  turns  red  when 
heated,  and  melts  at  100°  to  a  reddish  trans- 
parent liquid.  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is 
readily  converted  into  rosaniline.  Leucaniline 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  rosaniline  as 
indigo-white  to  indigo-bine.  Its  salts  crystal- 
lize well,  and  are  all  soluble  in  water,  from 


which  they  are  precipitated  by  acids.  The 
hydrochlorate,  C2oH2iN3.3HCl.H?O,  forms 
splendid  crystals  which  give  up  their  water 
only  when  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen.  The  nitrate  crystallizes  in  the 
form  of  white  needles,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

leu  can'-ter-ite, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  named  but  undescribed  mineral, 
stated  to  occur  as  an  efflorescence  on  another 
undescribed  mineral,  Copperasine. 

leu'-cas,  «.  [Gr.  A«v<c«  (leukas)  =  (as  adj.)  a 
poetic  form  of  Aevtcd;  (leukos)  =  white,  (aa 
subst.)  a  labiate  plant  (see  del.).  Named  from 
the  downy  whiteness  of  the  flowers.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Labiate,  family  Ballotidse. 
The  people  of  Munipoor  in  the  east  of  India 
prepare  an  oil  from  Leucas  cephalotes,  which  is 
used  with  Rubia  in  dyeing;  it  is  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic.  L.  aspera  is  given  in  India 
in  snakebite,  and  the  juice  in  psora,  &c.  L. 
martinicensis  is  used  in  Brazil  tor  medicating 
baths  to  be  taken  against  rheumatic  attacks. 

leuc-aug'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ACVK&  (leukos) »  white, 
and  Eng.  augite.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  one  of 
his  divisions  of  the  aluminous  pyroxenes. 
[AUOITE.J  Colour,  white  or  grayish.  Compos. : 
a  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and 
little  or  no  iron.  Typical  formula  (CaOMgO) 
(SiO2AlgO3>).  Hardness,  65;  sp.  gr.  3'19. 
Looks  like  diopside,  of  which  the  Brit.  Mu». 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety. 

leuc  -au'-rin,  s.    [Gr.  Atvxof  (leukos)  and  Eng. 

UHCUl.J       [Al'KiJJj. 

Leuch'-ten-berg  ite,  s.  [Named  after  the 
Duke  von  Leuclitenberg,  of  Russia,  by 
Komonen,  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal 
crystals,  with  a  basal  cleavage  in  the  bchis- 
chimsk  Mountains,  near  Zlatoust,  Urals. 
Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'61  to  271.  Lustre 
of  cleavage  planes,  pearly.  Colourless  inter- 
nally, yellowish-white  externally  (from  altera- 
tion;. Thin  laminae  flexible,  slightly  elastic. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  magnesia.  Uuiaxal. 
Des  Cloizeaux  includes  this  among  the  min- 
erals of  his  Pennine  (q.v.)  group  of  chlorites. 

leu'- 910,  a.      [Gr.    Aeu(to«    (Ltukos)  =  white ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic  (Chem.).] 
Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  leucin  (q.v.). ' 

leucic  acid,  s. 

C8H10OH; 

Chem. :    CB1I1;>O3  =  |  a   diatomic 

monobasic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  leuciue.  It  crystallizes  in 
mouocliuic  prisms  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water ;  they  melt  at  73°  a.id  volatilize  at 
100°. 

leu  -cil-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Acvicot  (leukus)  =  white, 
and  At'dot  (litlws)  =  stone.] 

Petrol. :  The  same  as  LEUCITE-BASALT  and 
LEUCITOPHYR  (q.v.). 

leuc-im'-ide,  s.  [Eug.  leuc(ine),  and  imide.] 
[LEUCINITRIL.] 

leu'-cin,  leu'-cine,  «.    [Gr.  Aevxof  (leukos) 

=  white ;  Eug.  suff.  -in,  -inc.]   [AMIDO-CAPROIO 

ACID.] 

leu-9in'-i-tril,  s.  [Eng.  leuci(n),  and  nUriL] 
Chem. :  C6HUXO  =  C6H12O3  (leucic  acid) 
+  NH3— 2H2O,  leucimide,  a  crystalline  body 
formed  by  the  dehydration  of  leucine.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  microscopic  rhombic 
needles  ;  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very"  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  unaffected  by  ammonia  and 
potash,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  dig- 
solves  in  acetic  and  nitric  acids. 

leu -918- 91' -na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucisc(us) : 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ilia.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Cyprinidse.  The 
dorsal  fin  is  short,  the  osseous  ray  absent. 
Type,  Leuciscus  (q.v.X 

leu-91S'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  An»ci<rKOf  (leukiskos)  = 
the  white  mullet.] 

Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Lcuciscina.  The  body 
has  imbricated  scales  ;  barbels  are  wanting ; 
the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  in  a  single  or  double 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo'wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,    §ion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  sUus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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series  ;  the  intestine  short,  with  a  few  convo- 
lutions. Nearly  100  species  are  known.  Ten 
are  British  :  teuciscusidus,  the  He;  L.  dobula, 
the  Dobule  Roach  ;  L.  rutilus,  the  Roach  ;  L. 
vulgaris,  the  Dace,  Dare,  or  Dart ;  L.  lancas- 
triensis,  the  Graining  ;  L.  cephalus,  the  Chub ; 
L.  erythrophthalmiis,  the  Redeye  ;  L.  casruUiis, 
the  Azurine  ;  L.  alburnus,  the  Bleak  or  Blick ; 
and  L.  Phoxinus,  the  Minnow. 

leu'-cite,  s.  [Gr.  Arwcd?  (kukos)  =  white ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  trapezohedral 
crystals  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  formerly  re- 
garded as  isometric  in  crystallization.  Von 
Rath  and  others  refer  it  to  the  tetragonal 
system,  and  the  results  of  etching  the  crystal 
faces  seem  to  confirm  their  view.  Hirsch- 
wald  maintains  its  isometric  relations,  but 
that  it  possesses  a  polysynthetic  structure. 
Mallard  regards  it  as  pseudo-isometric,  and 
refers  It  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  and 
Weisbach  lias  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 
Hardness,  5'5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  2-44  to  2-56 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  white  and  shades  of  gray. 
Compos.  :  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
represented  by  the  formula  KOSiO2+AljjO3' 
SSiOj.  Occurs  abundantly  in  the  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  in  the  volcanic  breccias  of 
Monte  Somma. 

leucite  basalt, *. 

Petrol. :  A  volcanic  rock,  or  series  of  rocks, 
generally  of  gray  colour,  with  leucite  crystals, 
which  impart  a  light  speckled  appearance. 

leucite  sanidine,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  kind  of  lava,  composed  of  sani- 
dine  and  leucite,  often  with  plagioclastic  fel- 
spar (mainly  anorthite),  nepheline,  sodalite, 
&c.  It  occurs  in  Vesuvius.  (Rutley.) 

Ieu-9lt'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  leucit(e);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  leucite ;  containing  or  re- 
sembling leucite. 

leu' -91  -told,  a.  {Eng.  leucit(e),  and  Gr.  tlSoi 
(eidos)  =r  form,  appearance.] 

Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  the  trapezo- 
hedron  ;  so  called  from  its  being  the  form  of 
leucite  (q.v.). 

leu-clt-4-phyr  (yr  as  ir),  s.     [Eng.,  &e. 
leucit(e)  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  <£>upu>  (phuro),   <j>vpa<a 
(phurao)  =  to  mix  (?).] 
Petrol. :  The  same  as  LEUCITE-BASALT  (q.v.). 

leu-c6-bry-a'-9e-», ».  pi.  [Mod.Lat.  leuco- 
bry(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Operoulate  Mosses,  ar- 
ranged among  the  Apocarpi,  but  having  also 
lateral  fruit-stalks.  The  leaves  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  peduncle  rigid,  very  hygrometric, 
purple ;  the  capsule  olivaceous  brown  ;  the 
peristome  similarly  colored.  The  typical 
genus,  Leucobryum  (q.v.). 

leu-cd'-bry-um,  *.  [Gr.  Xevitds  (kukos)  = 
white,  and  ppvov  (bruon)  =  an  algal,  a  tree- 
moss,  a  lichen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
eobryacea  (q.v.). 

leu  co-chal-9ite,  s.  [Gr.  ArvKot  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  xoAicd?  (cludkos)  —  copper.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occ'irring  in  nearly  white 
acicular  crystals  at  Wilhelmiuu  mine,  Spes- 
sart,  Bavaria.  Lustre,  silky.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  arsenate  of  ci  pper,  represented  by 
the  formula  Cu3As2O8+CulI2O2+2aq. 

leu-co-cyc'-llte,  s.  [Gr.  Aev«d«  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  KvxAo?  (kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  apophyllite  which 
exhibits  (when  plates  are  .cut  perpendicular 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  examined-with  polarized 
light)  a  black  cross,  with  rings  that  are 
alternately  white  and  violet-black,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  coloured  rings.  Observed  in 
specimens  from  Skye ;  Cipit  Bache,  Tyrol ; 
and  other  localities. 

leu'-ci^ytes,  s.  jt.  [Gr.  Aeuicd?  (kukos)  = 
white,  anil  KVTO?  (kiitos)  =  a  hollow,  a  vessel.] 
Anat. :  The  namo  given  by  Robin  to  the 
lymph  corpuscles,  or  lymphoid  cells  in  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  body,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  Malpighian  cells. 

leu  -_oo  -  9V  -  thsem-  f  -  a,  leu-od-cy- 

thcm'  i  a,  s.    [Gr.  Aevxdt  (Imikus)  =  white, 
KUTOS  (kuti's)  =  a  hollow,  and  otjio  (haima)  = 
blood.) 
Pathol :  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen, 


with  loss  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and 
enormous  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

leU-CO-e-thl-dp'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Aew«d«  (leukos) 
=  white,  aiQioif/  (aithiops)  =  an  Ethiopian,  a 
black.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  leucoethiops, 
or  albino.  Pertaining  to  leucopathy. 

leU-CO-e'-thl-SpS,  s.  [Gr.  A«v<eds  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  aldioifi  (aithiops)  =  an  Ethiopian,  a 
black.]  An  albino  (q.v.). 

leu -co-gal'-lol,  s.  [Gr.  Acvicdf  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  (pyro)gallol.] 

Chem.:  Ci6H10C\wOi2,  or  Ci8Hi0Cl12O14. 
A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
at  low  temperatures  on  pyrogallol,  in  pre- 
sence of  acetic  acid. 

leu  co  jum,  leu  co  i  um,  s.     [Gr.  An«d« 

(leukos)  =  white,  and   lov  (ion)  =  a   violet. 
Named  from  the  colour  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  Snowflake,  a  genus  of  Amaryllidaceae, 
tribe  Amaryllese.  It  has  a  six-parted,  bell- 
shaped  perianth.  Leucojum  cestivum,  the 
Summer  Snowflake,  is  found  in  wet  meadows 
in  Britain.  The  bulb  of  L.  vernum  is  emetic. 

leu -co  line,  [Eng.  leuc^ine);  ol(ein),  and 
suff.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  Cg^N.  An  oily  organic  base, 
isomeric  with  chinoline,  extracted  from  crude 
naphthaline.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
identical  with  chinoline,  but  subsequent  re- 
searches have  proved  that  it  differs  in  many 
of  its  reactions,  especially  in  its  behaviour 
with  iodide  of  amyl. 

leu-co-lln'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  leucolin(e),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic,]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucolinic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CyHgTXOy.  An  acid  obtained  by 
oxydising  leucoline  sulphate  With  potassium 
permanganate.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  162° ;  slightly  soluble  in 
water ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  with  a  faint  color- 
ation due  to  a  slight  oxydation.  It  is  some- 
what volatile  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour, 
to  which  it  imparts  an  aromatic  odour. 
Heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  is  partially 
decomposed  ;  heated  to  redness  with  soda- 
lime,  it  yields  aniline,  together  with  am- 
monia. Its  salts  are  all  very  soluble,  except- 
ing the  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercurous  salts. 

leu'-cd-lite,  *.    [Gr.  Aev«<k  (leukos)  =  white, 
and  Aiflos  (iithos)—  stone.] 
Mineralogy  :j 

1.  The  same  as  DIPYRE  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  PYCNITE  (q.v.) 

leu-co'-ma,  ».  [Gr.  XevKu^a  (leukoma)  =  (I) 
anything  whitened,  (2)  (see  def.).] 

Path. :  A  white  spot  on  the  eye,  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  cornea  ;  cataract  (q.v.).  [ALBUGO.] 

leu-co  man'-gan-ite,  s.  [Gr.  A«v«d?  (leukos) 
=  white,  and  Eng.  manganite.] 

Min. :  A  snow-white  mineral  from  Raben- 
stein,  near  Gwiesel,  Bavaria.  Occurs  in 
broad  radiated  folia,  closely  agjivgated. 
Contains  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron, 
with  some  alkalis  and  water.  Fuses  easily 
before  the  blowpipe. 

leu' -cone,  s.    [Eng.  leuc(in);  -one.] 

Chem. :  tii+IIffis.  A  white  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  silicone 
81411403.  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
water.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  iii.  584.) 

leu-CO'-nes,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  \evicun>f<:(kukones),  pi. 
of  Aeviecoi'  (Uukon)=  a  grove  of  white  poplars(?).] 
Zool.:  A  family  ofCalcispongi*.    They  have 
a  complicated  water  canal  system. 

leu-con'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  kuo(in),  and  (eroc)onic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

leuconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHgOg.  Oxycroconic  acid.  A 
tribasic  acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  barium 
croconate  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  barium  leuconate 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  syrup, 
which,  when  heated  above  100",  turns  yellow, 
and  is  converted  into  croconic  acid.  Its 
salts  are  very  unstable,  being  readily  con- 
verted into  croconates,  especially  in  presence 
of  alkalis. 

leu-co-path'-I-a,  Ieu-c6p'-a-thy, ».   [Gr. 


Aev»cd«  (2eufcos=white,  and  Trdflos  (pnthos)^  suf- 
fering.] The  condition  of  an  albino  ;  albinism. 

Leu-co-pe -tri-anf,  s.pl.  [For  etym.  sod 
definition.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  fanatical  Eastern  sect,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  Leucopetrug, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tne  jr 
professed  to  believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  re- 
framed  from  marriage,  rejected  the  sacraments 
and  all  external  worship,  placing  the  essence 
of  religion  in  private  prayer.  On  this  they 
relied  as  a  means  of  expelling  the  demon 
which,  they  asserted,  dwelt  in  every  pernoa'a 
heart.  (McClintock  &  Strong.) 

leu  co  pet'  rine,     leu-cd-pet'-rite,     ». 

[Gr.  Aevicik  (leukos)  =  white,  and  jrrrpos  (  petrol) 
=  rock.  Named  after  the  German  locality, 
Weissenfels  =  white  rock.] 

Min.:  Occurs  as  a  layer  six  inches  to  two 
feet  thick,  in  a  lignite  bed.  Aspect  loam-like, 
but  with  a  shining  wax-like  streak.  By  dis- 
tillation of  the  lignite  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
passes  over  as  a  butter-like  mass,  which,  on 
analysis,  gave  the  formula  C55H110O.  Soluble 
in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  pearly  hexagonal  plates  from  the 
solution.  Melts  at  50°. 

leu'  co-phane,  leu  coph'-a-nite, ».    [Or. 

AcvKot  (leukos)  =  white,  and  </>aiVofiai  (phai* 
nomai)  =  to  appear ;  Ger.  leukophan.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  species  occurring  in  tabu- 
lar crystals,  nearly  rectangular.  Formerly 
regarded  as  orthorhombic,  but,  both  on  optical 
and  crystallographic  grounds,  now  referred 
to  the  monoclinic  system.  Cleavage  basal, 
perfect ;  in  another  direction  inclined  126°  25' 
to  the  base,  imperfect.  Usually  massive. 
Hardness,  3'5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2'974;  lustre,  vit- 
reous ;  colour,  pale  dirty  green  and  wine- 
yellow.  Powder  white,  phosphorescent  when 
heated,  also  electric.  Compos.  :  a  silicate  of 
glucina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  fluorine. 
Heateil  in  a  closed  tube  whitens  and  phos- 
phoresces. Occurs  in  albitic  syenite  on  the 
island  of  Lamoe,  Langesundliord,  Norway. 

leu-cd-pha'-si-a,  ».  [Gr.  A«UK&  (leukos)^ 
white,  and  yjdtri.<;'(phasis)  =  an  appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family  Papi- 
lionMie,  sub-family  Pieridi.  Leucophasin 
sinapis  is  a  small  white  species,  with  spotless 
white  wings,  only  the  tip  of  the  fore  wings  being 
clouded  with  a  blackish  line.  It  is  found  in 
woods  in  Europe. 

leu  co  phleg  ma-  9y,    leu  -co  -  phleg- 

ma  SI  a,  S.  [Gr.  AeuKO^Ac-yyiacri'a  (Imko* 
phlegmasia),  from  ACUKO;  (leitkof)  =  white,  and 
^Aey/na  (phlegma)  =  phlegm.] 

Path. :  A  tendency  to  a  dropsical  state, 
characterized  by  paleness,  ll.iblmiess,  or  re« 
dundancy  of  serum  in  (lie  lilood. 

"Spirits  produce  tlelrility,  fl.-itulency,  fevers.  leufO* 
pMegmacy,  and  drops!**." — Arbutltnot :  On  AUtnentt. 

leu-c6-phleg-mS,t'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  leiicnphleg- 
ma(cy) ;  t  connective,  and  suff. -to,]  Pertain- 
ing to  leucophlegmacy  ;  affected  with  leucoph- 
legmacy. 

"  Asthmatick  persons  have  Toractoua  appetites,  and 
for  want  of  a  right  Ranguilicatiou  are  leucvphlegrtia- 
tic'—Arbuthnot:  OnAlimmtt. 

Ieu-c8ph-ry-i'-na,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  feuco- 
pliry(s);  Lat.  neut.'pL  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  The  body  Is  de- 
pressed, oval,  or  oblong ,  densely  covered  with 
cells,  arranged  in  regular  rows ;  mouth  absent. 

leu'-ci-phry's,  *.  [Gr.  A«u«>«  (tetkof)  a 
white,  and  o<j>pvs  (ophrus)=  t':«>  eyebrow.] 

*  1.  Ornith. :  A  sub-genus  of  Pyrgita,  found 
in  Africa. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Leucophryina  (q.v.). 

leu'-co-phyil,  s.  [Gr.  A«u<cds  (leukos)  =white, 
and  ^uAAor  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Chem.  :  A  colourless  substance  said  to  e'x.'st 
in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  cfcpable  of 
turning  green. 

leu  cop'-6  gon,  s.  [Gr.  Aevxds  (leukos)^ 
white,  and  niayiav  (pogSn)  =  the  beard.  From 
the  white  hairs  with  which  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  is  bearded.] 

Bot. :  Agenus-of  Epacridacese,  tribe  Styphel- 
iese.  Leucopogon  Richei,  an  Australian  j>l:uit| 
there  called  the  Native  Currant,  is  ft  dense 
shrub,  four  to  seven  feet  high,  growing  on  th« 
sea-coast,  and  bearing  small  white  berries. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  lew* 
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leU-COp'-yr-lte,  s.  [Or.  Xeuiccx  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  Eng.  pyrites;  Ger.  leukopyrit.] 

Min.  :  An  ortliorhoinbic  mineral  resembling 
Arsenopyrite  (q.v.)  in  form.  Cleavage.  i>erfect 
in  one  direction  ;  also  massive.  Hardness, 
5  to  55  ;  sp.  gr.  6'2  to  7'43  ;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour,  silver-white  or  steel-gray  ;  streak, 
grayish  -  black  ;  fracture,  uneven  ;  brittle. 
Compos.  :  arsenic,  66'8  ;  iron,  33'2,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula,  Fe2As<).  Found  in 
serpentine  at  Reichenstein,  Silesia,  and  in 
crystals  at  Geyer,  Saxony.  These,  however, 
present  a  composition  intermediate  between 
this  species  and  arsenopyrite  (q.v.). 

leu-c6-ro-SOl'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  A<rvico«  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  Eng.  rosolic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucorosolic  acid,  s.     [ROSOLIC-ACID.] 

leu-cor-rhce'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Aev«c6s  (leukos)  = 
white,  and  pfia(rheo)  =  to  flow.] 

Path.  :  A  discharge  from  the  vagina,  com- 
monly called  whites. 

leu  co  81  a,  s.  [Gr.  Aevftuo-if  (kukosis)  = 
anything  white.] 

Zpol.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Leu- 
cosiadse  (q.v.). 

keii-co-8i'-a  -daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucos(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans.  They  have 
the  joints  as  if  they  were  soldered  together 
into  one  piece,  forming  a  small,  hollow,  en- 
amelled lid.to  protect  the  eggs.  (Woodward.) 

Ieu-CO'-81-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  leucosi(a);  Eng. 
8uff.  -an.] 

Zool.  :  A  crustacean  of  the  family  Leuco- 
siadse. 

Leu  CO  thi'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Anwoftr'a  (Leukothea) 
=  the  white  goddess  :  Aeu«6s  (leukos)  =  white, 
and  flea  =  a  goddess.  ] 

1.  Mythol.  :  A  name  given  to  Ino,  after  she 
was  changed  into  a  sea-goddess. 

2.  Astron.  :  [ASTEROID,  35]. 

*  leU-CO'-thl-OpS,  S.      [LEUCOETHIOrS.] 

Ieu'-c6-tlle,  s.  [Gr.  Aewos  (leukos)  =  white, 
and  TI'AOS  (tilos)  =  fibre.] 

Min.  :  A  fibrous  mineral  grouped  on  serpen- 
tine ;  cleavage,  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
the  long  direction.  From  its  optical  charac- 
ter is  probably  orthorhombic.  Lustre,  silky  ; 
colour,  greenish-white.  Compos.  :  silica,  28'98; 
alumina,  6'99;  sesquioxide  of  iron,8'16  ;  mag- 
nesia, 29-78;  lime,  7'37;  soda,  1-32;  water, 
17'29.  Found  at  Reicbeustein,  Silesia. 

leu-CO-tiir'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Aevxot  (Ze«fcos)=white  ; 
t  connect.,  and  Eng.  uric.]  (See  the  compound.) 

leucoturic  acid,  s. 

Chen.  :  CgHiN^j.  Laurent's  Oximide.  A 
monobasic  acid,  formed  by  boiling  to  a  syrup 
an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid,  and 
adding  cold  water.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalis  and  is 
precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

*len'-COUS,  a.  [Gr.  A.CVKO?  (leukos)  =  white.] 
White  ;  a  term  applied  to  albinos. 

ieu-cox'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  ACUKO?  (leukos)  =  white, 
and  fevos  (xeiws)  =  stranger.] 

M  in.  :  A  name  given  by  Gttmbel  to  the 
white  decomposition  product  of  ilmenite 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  or  menaccanite  (Dana), 
often  observed  in  hornblendic  rocks.  Lasaulx 
regards  this  as  identical  with  his  Titanomor- 
phite  (q.v.),  but  this  is  disputed  by  other 
mineralogists. 

leugh,  pret.  of  v.    Laughed.    (Scotch.) 


leuk,  v.t.  &  i.    [LOOK.]     (Scotch.) 
*leuke,  a.    [LUKB,  a.] 
Meuke  ness,  s.    [LUKENESS.] 

leuk  hae  mlc,  a.  [Gr.  ACVKOV  (leukos)  =  wliite  ; 
atjia  (haima)—  blood,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  white  blood  —  i.e., 
having  only  white  corpuscles.    (Rossiter.) 

•i©-va-cion,  *.    [LEVATION.] 
•le-val-to,  *.    [LAVOLTA.] 


lev  -ant,  le  vant',  a.  &  s.  [Ital.  levante  — 
the  east  wind,  the  country  lying  toward  or  in 
the  east ;  from  Lat.  levans,  pr.  par.  of  levo  = 
to  raise,  the  reference  being  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;  Fr.  levant ;  Sp.  &  Port,  levante.} 

A.  As  adjective  (pron.  lev' -ant) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eastern. 

"  Furth  rush  the  Inane,  aud  the  poneut  winds. 
Eurus  aud  Zephyr."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  704. 

2.  lienl. :   Rising ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
fourth  series  of  the  Appalachian  Palaeozoic 
strata,  called  in  New  York,  the  Medina  group, 
and  of  equivalent  age  to  the  May  Hill  Sand- 
stone gf  England.    It  signifies  metaphorically 
the  sunrise  period   of  the    Palaeozoic   day. 
Maximum  thickness,  about  2,200  feet.    There 
are  few  organic  remains,  chiefly  marine  shells 
and  fucoids.    (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  :  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania.) 

B.  As  substantive  (pron.  le-vant') : 

1.  A  name  given  to  those   countries,  and 
more  especially  to  the  coasts  of  those  coun- 
tries lying  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  Turkey, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Ac. 

"  My  voiage  to  the  Hands  of  Caudia  aud  Chio  in  the 
Leuan(."—Uackluyt:  Voyuget,  ii.  92. 

2.  An  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

"  They  are  called  Levant!  both  from  their  cimrse,  aa 
blowing  from  the  East  where  the  sun  rises,  aud  also 
fruiu  their  freshening  aud  rising  higher  as  the  sun 
rises."— Sir  Henry  Sheere:  Lard  Halifa'xtMitcell.,  p.  34. 

U  Levant  and  coucliant : 
Law :  [COUCHANT,  If). 
Levant-sponge,  s.    [TURKEY-SPONGE.] 

le-vant',  s.  [Probably  the  same  as  LEV  ANT,  a.] 
A  hind-spring.  (Provincial.) 

le-vant'  (1),  v.i.  [Sp.  levantar  =  to  raise  ; 
levantar  el  campo  =  to  break  up  camp  ;  levantar 
la  casa  =  to  break  up  house.]  To  decamp,  to 
run  away. 

le-vant'  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  tan, 
to  curry. 

"  There  was  also  much  valuable  machinery  used  for 
rolling,  scouring,  aud  tenanting." — Standard,  Oct.  7, 
1881. 

le-vant'-er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  levant,  a.  ;  -er.]  A 
levant;  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

t  le-vant'-er  (2),  *.  [Eng.  levant,  \.  •  -er.} 
One  who  levants  ;  one  who  decamps  without 
paying  his  debts  ;  one  who  bets  and  decamps 
without  paying  ;  a  welsher. 

le-vant'-ine,  lev  ant-rne,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
levant,  a.  ;  -ine.] 

A.  -As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Levant. 

"  Those  Ausonla  claims, 
Levantine  regions  these."       Cowptr  :  Tajik,  ill.  58S. 

2.  Fabric:    Distinguishing   the    particular 
kind  of  cloth  known  as  levantihe. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  native  of  the  Levant 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the  Levant. 

IL  Fabric :  A  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

» le-var'-I  la'-ci-as  (c  as  ah),  s.  [Lat.  =  that 
you  cause  to  be  levied.] 

Law :  A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law, 
executed  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  goods  and 
lands  of  a  debtor.  It  issued  from  county 
courts  and  other  inferior  courts,  but  has  now 
been  completely  superseded  by  the  writ  of 
elegit  (q.v.). 

*  le-va'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  levatio,  from  levatus, 
pa.  par.  of  levo  =  to  raise.]  The  act  of  raising 
or  elevating ;  elevation. 

"  In  the  tyme  of  the  leuacion  of  y*  sacrament,  he 
laught."— Fatyan  :  Chronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  ex. 

le-va'-tor  (pi.  le'v-a-tdr'-es),  «.  [Lat.  = 
a  lifter,  from  levo  =  to  lighten,  to  lift  up.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed 
portion  of  the  skull.    It  belongs  to  the  tre- 
phine case. 

"  It  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  levator, 
when  it  is  but  lightly  retained  iu  some  part."— (file- 
man;  Surgery. 

2.  Anat. :  That  which  raises.     Used  spe- 
cially of  muscles.    There  are  a  levator  anguli 
oris,  a  levator  anguli  scapula?,  a  levator  palati, 
and  ten  others,  besides  levatores  eostarum  aud 
levatorei  longiores  eostarum. 


*  leve  (1),  v.t.    A  shortened  form  of  BELICVB 
(q.v.). 

*  leve  (2),  v.    [LIVE,  v.} 

*  leve  (3),  v.    [LEAVE,  w.J 

*  live,  S.      [LEAVE,  «.] 

*  live,  a. 


*  leve-eel,  s.    [LEVESEIX.] 

leV-ei,  s.    [Fr.  levee  =  a  levy,  &c.,  prop,  the 
fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  Zever=to  raise.]  [LEVT.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  act  or  time  of  rising. 

"  I  got  to  the  seacoast  time  enough  to  b*  at  the  sun'i 
Im/K   —Urati  :  Letter  to  Mr.  SicholU. 

2.  A  morning  reception  held  by  a  sovereign, 
prince,  or  personage  of  high  rank  ;  especially 
the  state  receptions  held  by  the  sovereign,  to 
which  are  admitted  all  whose  rank,  position. 
or  office,  entitles  them  to  such  distinction.    It 
differs  from  a  drawing-room  in  the  fact  that 
to  the  latter  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are 
admitted,  while  to  the  former  gentlemen  only 
are  admitted.    In  the  United  States  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  assemblage  of  guests,  gene- 
rally one  held  in  the  evening. 

"  He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post,  .  .  . 
Files  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace, 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  iu  place." 
Cotoper  :  Retirement,  4M. 

3.  A  quay  or  pier;  a  landing  place  for  vessels. 
(Southern  and  Western  V.  8.) 

IL  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  An  embankment  to 
restrain  water,  and  of  a  magnitude  such  as 
those  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  Holland, 
and  the  Po. 

"All  the  large  towns  on  the  river  have  a  levee."-* 
g.  A.  Murray  :  Land  of  the  Slave  i  the  Free,  ch.  viii, 

H  Levee  en  masse  :  [LEVY,  s.]. 
leV-ei,  v.t.    [LEVEE,  ».]    . 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  attend  the  levees  of; 
to  court  at  levees. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  To  embank  :  as,  To 
levee  a  river. 

leV-el,  *  lev-ell,  *  liv-ei,  s.  &  o.    [O.  Fr. 

livet,  liveau  (Fr.  niveau),  from  Lat.  libella  =  a 
level,  dimin.  of  libra  =  a  level,  a  balance; 
Ital.  livello,  livetta;  Port,  livel,  nivel;  Sp. 
nivel.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  That  which  is  level  ;  a  surface  without 
inequalities  ;  a  plane. 

If  A  line  or  surface,  every  point  in  which  It 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  a  true  level  ;  a  line  or  surface  which  is 
parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  is  an  apparent  level. 

(2)  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missile 
is  aimed  or  sent. 

"  As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her."  Sliaketp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  111.  L 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"If  the  plumb-line  hang  Just  upon  the  perpendicn. 
r,  when  the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work,  the 
ork  is  level."—  Moxon  :  Mechanical  Ezcrciset. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  state  of  equality  or  equal  elevation 
with  something  else. 

"  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level.*—  Atterbury:  To  Pope. 

(2)  -The    natural  position  or   state    which 
belongs  to  anything  :  as,  He  has  found  his 
level. 

3.  The  usual  or  ordinary  height,  elevation, 
rate,  or  standard. 

"  His  later  productions  fall  below  the  lerel  of  hi* 
early  essays."—  Stewart  :  O/  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  T, 

pt.  ii.,  i  a. 

4.  A  state  of  feeling  or  thought. 

"  Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levelt  rise." 

Longfellow  :  Santa  AWomflM. 

*  6.  A  rule,  plan,  scheme,  or  motive. 

"  Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 

As  temp'rauce  win*.*        friar:  Sotomo*,ULlt. 
IL  Technically. 
1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  horizontal  gallery  or  passage  in  a  mine. 
The  workings  at  different  depths  are  said  to 
be  at  the  different  levels—  the  50  or  60  fathom 
level,  and  so  on. 

(2)  An  adit  or  drift  forming  a  drain  for 
water.    A  level  which  opens  to  the  surface  at 
the  side  of  a  valley  is  called  a  day-level,  aud 


lar, 


boll,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zuun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  -  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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farms  a  means  ot  natural  drainage  without 
pumping.  A  drowned  or  blind  level  is  a  drain- 
age-gallery which  has  the  form  of  an  inverted 
siphon.  A  dip-head  level  is  the  one  which 
proceeds  from  the  foot  of  the  engine-shaft 
right  and  left,  and  from  which  the  rooms 
diverge. 

(8)  A  gutter  for  water  to  run  in. 

2.  Sura.  A  Engin. :  An  instrument  for  in- 
dicating a  horizontal  line,  or  determining  the 
position  as  to  horizontality  of  an  object  or 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  then  deter- 
mining the  true  level,  or  the  difference  of  rise 
or  fall  between  two  or  more  places,  for  various 
purposes  of  architecture,  engineering,  drain- 
age, &c.  There  are  numerous  descriptions  of 
levels,  varying  in  form,  size,  arrangement,  or 
construction,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  each  is  intended  :  as,  for  instance,  the 
carpenter's,  mason's,  gunner's,  or  surveyor's 
levels,  the  mercurial,  water,  and  spirit  levels, 
&c.  All  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :— 

(1)  The  simplest,  such  as  the  mason's  or 
carpenter's  level,  in  which  the  vertical  line  is 
determined  by  a  plumb  line,  and  the  horizontal 
by  a  line  perpendicular  to  it. 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is 
determined  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest : 
as  in  the  water  and  mercurial  levels. 

(3)  Those  in  which  the  horizontal  line  is 
determined  by  a  bubble  of  air  floating  in  a 
fluid  contained  in  a  glass  tube  :  as  a  spirit 
level. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Horizontal ;   parallel   to   or  coincident 
With  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

"  Her  level  rays,  like  golden  ban. 
Lie  oil  the  landscape  green." 

Longfellow :  Endymion. 

2.  Even  or  on  a  level  with  any  thing  else  ; 
in  the  same  line  or  of  the  same  height  as 
•omething  else  ;  not  higher  or  lower. 

"  The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright. 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light" 

BcaMe :  Pa.it.  3. 

3.  Having  no  inequalities ;  not  having  any 
part  higher  than  another  ;  not  rising  or  fall- 
tag  ;  flat. 

"  See  the  revolution  of  the  time* 
Make  mountains  level." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ill.  1. 

4.  Having  no  gradations  or  difference    of 
superiority  or  degree  ;  equal  in  rank  or  degree ; 
on  an  equality. 

*  5.  Exactly  fitted  ;  agreeing  ;  accordant. 

"And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish." 

Shakes?. :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  4 

*  C.  As  adv. :  Direct,  straight. 

"  It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce 
As  day  does  to  your  eye." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  1 

U  (1)  To  do  one's  level  best :  To  put  forth  all 
one's  exertions. 

(2)  To  have  one's  head  level :  To  possess  a 
Well-balanced  mind.  (American.) 

*  level-coll,  s.    An  old  Christmas  game, 
in  which  each  player  hunted  the  other  from 
bis  seat,  the  loser  giving  up  his  seat  to  the 
winner;   hence,  riotous  sport  of  any  kind. 
{BenJonson.) 

level-lines,  s.  pi 

Shipbuild.  :  Lines  representing  the  bound- 
aries of  sections  drawn  at  different  heights  and 
parallel  with  the  keel.  Water-lines  are  drawn 
parallel  with  the  line  of  flotation  or  the  true 
horizontal.  When  the  ship  floats  on  an  even 
keel,  the  level-lines  and  water-lines  coincide. 

16V  el.  *  lev'  ell,  v.t.  &  i.    [LEVEL,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  make  horizontal;   to  reduce   to   a 
horizontal  plane. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  same  level  or  height  with 
another. 

"  Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  opposite  in  level' d  weat  WHI  set." 

Milton  •  P.  L.,  vli.  »7«. 

3.  To  make  smooth  or  even  ;  to  remove  the 
inequalities  of  surface  in ;  to  reduce  to  an 
even  or  flat  surface. 

"  With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns; 
Be  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains." 

Dryden  :  Sigismonda  i  Guiicardo,  1S3. 

4  To  lay  flat ;  to  make  level  with  the 
ground. 

"  Oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound 
Ne'er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  pow'rs 
Had  level' d  with  the  dust  the  Thebau  fciw'rs." 

WiOci*:  Kptgoniad,  bk.  L 

&    To  point  in  taking   aim;   to  raise  or 


depress,  so  as  to  point  direct  to  an  object ;  to 
direct  straight  at  an  object. 
"  Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levelled  at  once  their  muskets  came." 

Scott :  Xokeby,  v.  M. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  an  equality  of 
state,  rank,  condition,  or  degree. 

"  Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul,  and 
level  its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties.'  —Decay  of 
Piety. 

2.  To  aim  ;  to  direct. 

"  Revenge,  from  some  baneful  corner,  shall  level  a 
tale  of  dishonour  at  them."— Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy, 
ch.  xii. 

*  3.  To  lay  or  point  out  exactly. 

"  To  limit  and  levell  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to 
virtue."— Milton :  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  it,  ch.  xlv. 

4.  To  adopt;  to  accommodate;  to  pro- 
portion. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  aim  or  point  a  gun,  &c.,  in  a  direct 
line  with  a  mark  :  as,  He  levelled  at  the  mark. 

2.  To  be  in  a  direct  line  or  in  the  same 
direction  with  something. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  aim  ;  to  direct  the  aim  or  purpose. 

"  Ambitious  York  did  level  at  my  crown." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1 

2.  To  conjecture ;  to  guess  at. 

"  She  levelled  at  our  purposes." 

Hhakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  T.  1. 

3.  To  accord  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 

"  Such  accommodation  and  resort 
As  levelt  with  her  breeding." 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  I.  3. 

IT  1.  To  level  up :  To  raise  that  which  is 
lower  to  a  level  or  equality  with  that  which 
is  higher  ;  specif.,  to  raise  persons  of  a  lower 
class  to  an  equality  with  those  of  a  higher.  The 
expression  level  up  was  first  used  by  Lord  Mayo 
in  opposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  proposed  to  level  up  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, by  establishing  and  endowing  them,  so 
as  to  produce  in  another  way  the  religious 
equality  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed. 

2.  To  level  down :  To  lower  or  reduce  to  the 
same  level  or  status  ;  to  disestablish  and  dis- 
endow. [IT  1.] 

*lleve'-less,  a.    [LEAVELESS.] 

*  leV-el-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  level ;  -ism.]  The  act, 
principle,  or  theory  of  reducing  distinctions 
in  society  to  an  equality. 

leV-el-ler,  s.    [Eng.  level,  v. ;  -er.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  levels. 

2.  One  who  wishes  to  destroy  all  social  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  socialist. 

"Mingled  with  that  multitude  of  fanatics  and 
levellers."— Ma.cavi.ay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  A  billiard-table    foot    having   a   screw 
adjustment  for  height,  in  order  to  level  the 
table. 

4.  An  earth-scraper  for  levelling  a  site. 

II.  Hist. :  One  of  a  party  in  the  army  of 
the  Long  Parliament  about  1647  who  wished 
to  destroy  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  title 
and  establish  social  equality  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Cromwell  put  them  down  in  1649, 
imprisoning  their  leader  Lilburn. 

"  The  leveller*  were  angry  with  him  for  instituting 
a  privileged  class."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

leV-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LEVEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  level  or  reducing  to  a 
level ;  the  act  of  pulling  down  to  the  ground. 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
the  statements  respecting  the  levelling  of  his  house."— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  it  135. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
level  or  height  of  any  place,  point,  or  spot. 

levelling  block,  s.  A  levelling  platform, 
consisting  of  large  iron  plates  laid  together 
and  secured.  The  respective  plates  may  be 
8  or  10  feet  long,  5  or  6  wide,  and  6  inches 
thick.  They  are  completely  covered  with 
holes,  about  H  inches  in  diameter  and  4  or  5 
inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  mould 
of  a  given  frame  having  been  laid  on  the 
levelling-block,  the  figure  of  the  moulding 
edge  is  marked  on  it  with  chalk,  and  iron  pins 
are  stuck  in  the  holes,  so  that  when  the  iron 


rib  is  made  to  touoh  those  pins  it  will  have 
the  propei1  form.  In  order  the  more  easily  to 
produce  any  required  figure,  the  heads  of  the 
pins  are  furnished  with  eccentric  discs  or 
cams,  by  the  shifting  and  turning  of  which 
the  figure  of  the  frame  can  be  adjusted  with 
great  precision.  Each  disc  has  several  centre- 
holes,  any  one  of  which  can  be  fitted  on  the 
pin.  The  iron  bar  of  the  frame,  having  been 
raised  to  a  bright  orange  heat  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  called  a  reheating  furnace,  is 
taken  out  by  the  smiths,  laid  on  the  levelling- 
block,  and  rapidly  bent  by  means  of  tongs, 
hammers,  mallets,  and  levers,  so  as  to  lie 
touching  the  heads  of  the  pins. 

levelling  rod,  s.  The  same  as  LEVEL- 
LINO-STAFF  (q.V.). 

levelling  staff,  s.  An  instrument,  one 
form  of  which  consists  of  two  strips  64  feet 
long,  united  by  a  longitudinal  tenon  and 
mortise  so  as  to  slide  on  each  other  and  extend 
to  a  length  of  12  feet.  The  divisions  are  in 
feet,  inches,  and  fractions,  and  count  from  the 
bottom.  A  cross-piece  or  vane  slides  on  the 
staff,  and  has  an  aperture  to  enable  the  staff 
graduations  to  be  read. 

levelling  stand,  s. 

Photog. :  An  instrument  used  to  support  a 
glass  plate  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  it 
shall  retain  developing  or  other  fluids  upon  its 
upper  surface.  Its  usual  form  is  a  tripod,  of 
suitable  height  to  stand  in  the  developing- 
trough,  with  three  adjusting-screws  by  which 
the  operation  of  levelling  is  accomplished. 

*  leV-el-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  level;  -ly.]    In  a  level 
manner ;  evenly. 

"  Neither  would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly 
concurrent  in  many  other  of  the  Grecians,  as  they  do 
in  these."— Hobbes  :  Thucydides,  bk.  ii. 

lev  el  ness,  s.  [Eng.  level;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  level ;  evenness  ; 
equality  of  surface  or  height. 

"  The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so  yon 
must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their  level- 
nets  with  the  earth."— Peacham :  On  Drawing. 

*  leV-«n  (1),  s.    [LEAVEN,  «.] 
leV-en  (2),  s.    [LEVIN.] 


leV-en  (3),  s.     [LAWN.] 
space  between  woods. 


A  lawn ;  an  open 


"  And  see  not  ye  that  braid,  braid  road, 
That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  I" 

Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  L 

le'-yer  (1),  *  le'-vour,  «.  [Fr.  leveur  =  a 
raiser  or  lifter ;  also  levier  =  a  lever,  from 
Lat.  levatorem,  accus.  of  levator  =  a  litter, 
from  levatus,  pa.  par.  of  leva  =  to  lift,  to  make 
light ;  levis  =  light.] 

1.  Mech. :  A  bar  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
rigid  substance,  having  a  fixed  point  (or 
fulcrum),  and  used  to  overcome  a  certain 
resistance  (or  weight)  at  some  part  of  the 
bar  by  means  of  a  force  (or  power)  applied 
at  another  part.  The  parts  of  the  lever 
into  which  the  fulcrum  divides  it  are  called 
the  arms  of  the  lever.  When  the  arms  are  iu 
the  same  straight  line  the  lever  is  called  a 
straight  lever ;  in  other  cases  T*.  is  called  a 
bent  lever.  The  plane  in  whicu  the  lever 
•j*w  can  move  may  be  called  the  plane 
"  ^>^  of  the  lever.  The  forces  which 
;  ^^^  act  on  the  lever  are  SUB- 


LEVER. 

w.  Weight    F.  Fulcrum,    r.  Power. 

posed  to  act  in  the  plane  of  the  lever.  Levers 
are  sometimes  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  positions  of  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  the  power  and  the  weight  with 
respect  to  the  fulcrum.  In  the  first  class  the 
power  and  the  weight  act  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fulcrum.  In  the  second  class  the  power 
and  the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  weight  being  the  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum.  In  the  third  class  the  power  and 
the  weight  act  on  the  same  side  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  power  being  the  nearer  to  the  ful- 
crum. Thus  we  may  say  briefly  that  the  three 
classes  have  respectively  the  fulcrum,  the 
weight,  and  the  power  in  the  middle  position. 
The  following  are  examples  of  levers  of  the 
first  class :  a  crowbar  used  to  raise  a  heavy 
weight,  a  poker  used  to  raise  coals  in  a  grate, 
the  brake  of  a  pump.  In  scissors,  shears, 


fite,  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  v& 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son-,  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  -  e;  ey  -<  a;  qu  ~  kw. 


lever— levitate 


•Jppers,  and  pincers  we  have  examples  of  a 
double  lever  of  the  first  class.  The  oar  of  a 
boat  furnishes  an  example  of  a  lever  of  the 
•econd  class.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  blade  ?f 
the  oar  in  the  water ;  the  power  is  applied  cy 
the  hand  ;  the  weight  is  applied  at  the  row- 
lock. A  pair  of  nutcrackers  is  a  double  lever 
of  the  second  class.  A  pair  of  tongs  used  to 
hold  a  coal  is  a  double  lever  of  the  third 
class.  The  fulcrum  is  the  pivot  on  which  tiie 
two  parts  of  the  instrument  turn ;  the  power 
in  the  pressure  applied  by  the  hand  ;  the 
weight  is  the  resistance  of  the  coal  at  the  end 
of  the  tongs.  An  example  of  the  third  class 
of  lever  is  seen  in  the  human  forearm  em- 
ployed to  raise  an  object  taken  in  the  hand. 
The  fulcrum  is  at  the  elbow ;  the  power  is 
exerted  by  a  muscle  which  comes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
forearm  near  the  elbow ;  the  weight  is  the 
object  raised  in  the  hand.  (Todhunter :  Me- 
chanics for  Beginners,  cb.  xi.) 

2.  Horology : 

(1)  A  form  of  escapement.     [LEVER-ESCAPE- 
MENT.] 

(2)  A  watch  having  a  lever-escapement ;  a 
lever  watch. 

3.  Dentistry: 

(1)  A  tool  for  extracting  stumps. 

(2)  A  turnkey  (q.v.). 

4.  Surg. :   An  obstetric  instrument,   curved 
at  its  extremity,  and  having  a  fenestra.     It  is 
used  in  extracting  the  head  of  a  child ;  a 
rectis. 

6.  Fig. :  That  which  exert§  great  power. 

lover -brace,  *.  A  carpenter's  hand- 
brace. 

lever-engine,  «.     The  same  as  GRASS- 
HOPPER-ENGINE (q.V.). 
lever-escapement,  5. 

Horol. :  A  form  of  escapement  in  which  the 
lever  vibrates  on  a  centre  and  carries  the 
pallets  (or  anchor),  and  its  forked  end  alter- 
nately engages  with  and  is  engaged  by  a  ruby 
pin  attached  to  a  disc  on  the  balance-arbor. 
The  lever  or  fork,  having  the  impulse  given  to 
it  from  the  wheel,  and  then  striking  against 
the  ruby  pin,  gives  the  motion  to  the  balance 
from  which  it  was  disengaged,  till  brought 
back  by  the  hair-spring ;  the  ruby  pin  then 
strikes  the  fork  and  disengages  the  wheel, 
thus  allowing  it  to-  go  ou.  This  causes  two 
distinct  beats. 

lever-hoist,  ». 

Mech. :  A  contrivance  for  converting  a  re- 
ciprocating circular  into  a  continuous  recti- 
linear motion. 

lever-jacJs,  «.  A  form  of  hoist  having  a 
lever,  post,  and  pawl,  in  which  the  lever  en- 
gages with  a  rack.  [LIFTINO-JACK.] 

lever  obstetric,  *. 

Surg.  :  [LEVER,  II.  4], 

lever-press,  s.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
most  evident  forms  of  pressing  apparatus.  It 
assumes  many  forms  :  cider-presses,  lard  or 
tallow  squeezers,  and  cheese-presses,  are  con- 
structed to  obtain  pressure  by  a  lever,  which 
is  depressed  by  a  suspended  weight,  by  tackle, 
or  by  a  screw. 

lever  -punch,  s.  A  punch  operated  by 
the  rolling  motion  of  two  cam-faced  levers 
which  are  drawn  together  by  a  screw. 

lever-valve,  s.  A  safety-valve  kept  in 
Its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  with  an  ad- 
justable weight,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Papin 
of  Blois.  In  locomotives  a  spring  is  used  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  instead  of  a  weight,  the 
pressure  being  rogulated  by  a  screw  and  in- 
dicated on  a  brass  plate. 

lever- watch,  s.  A  watch  having  a  lever 
escapement. 

lever  (2),  s.    [  A  corruption  of  louvre  (q.v.).] 
lever-boards,  s.  pi.    [LOUVRE-BOARDS.] 

*le'-ver,  a.  &  adv.    [LIEF.] 

A.  As  adj. :  More  agreeable,  more  pleasant ; 
dearer. 

B.  As  adv. :   More  willingly,  more  gladly  ; 
rather. 

"  We  had  lever  to  dry  them  so  should  be-fall.* 

Sang  of  Roland,  353. 

le'-ver,  v.t.    [LEVEE  (1),  s.]    To  act  upon  or 
force  with  a  lever. 

"  I  put  a  paddle  In  his  mouth  to  lever  It  open."— 
Syciruy  Horning  Herald,  Oct.  24,  1881. 


le  ver-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  lever  (1), 
-age.] 

1.  The  action  of  a  lever ;  that  arrangement 
of  parts  by  which  lever  power  is  gained. 

2.  The  mechanical  power  gained  l>y  the  use 
of  a  lever. 

3.  Fig. :  Great  advantage  or  power ;   as  the 
leverage  of  the  press. 

leV-er-et,  *lyv-er-et,  *.  [O.  Fr.  levrault, 
from  Lat.  leporem,  accus.  of  lepus  =  a  hare  ; 
Fr.  levrette,  dimin.  of  lievre  (O.  Fr.  levre)  =  a 
hare.]  A  hare  in  its  first  year  ;  a  young  hare. 

"  As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind  .  .  . 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  they  intercept  his  way. 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  427. 

lev  cr  ock,  *  lev  er  ook,  lav-er-ock,  s. 

[LAVEROCK.]    A  lark  (q.v.,. 

"  The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons  ; 
as,  the  i«»«roo*."—  Walton:  Angler. 

le'-ver-wood,  s.    [Eng.  lever,  and  wood.] 
Sot. :  Ostrya  virginica. 

*  love  sell,   *  leve  eel,    *  lef  sal,  *  lefe 

sale,  s.  [A.S.  leaf—  leaf,  and  sal,  sel  =  a  room, 
a  hall ;  Sw.    Id/sal  ;     Da.   lovsal  =  a  hut   of 
branches  with  foliage  on.] 
1.  A  lattice  ;  a  lattice-window. 


2.  A  pent-house ;  a  projecting  roof  over  a 
door,  window,  &c. 

3.  An  open  shed. 

*  lev'-e't,  *.    [Fr.  lever  =  to  raise,  to  arouse.] 

Mil. :  The  morning  call  on  the  trumpet,  by 
which  soldiers  are  aroused  ;  a  reveille 

"  He  that  led  the  cavalcade 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flanellet, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  lew-t, 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  liis  brevi-'.t" 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  1L  9. 

leV-J-a-ble,  *  leV-e'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hvy, 
v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  levied  or  col- 
lected ;  that  may  be  assessed  and  levied. 

"The  sum  which  any  had  agreed  to  |>ay,  and  were 
not  brought  in.  to  be  (xrtetM  by  course  of  law."— 
Baker:  Henri/  I'll.  (an.  1508). 

le-vi'-a-than,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Heb.  jrrib 
(livyathan)  =  leviathan  (see  def.),  rrp  (livyah) 
a  garland,  a  wreath ;  leviathan  then  —  the 
wreathed  animal,  from  twisting  itself  into 
wreaths  or  folds.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  huge  animated  being,  whether  man 
or  beast. 

2.  One  who  is  much  greater  than  or  far 
exceeds  others  in  any  profession,  art,  business, 
occupation,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Job  xli.,  and 
the  margin  of  iii.  8,  or  fig.  "  Pharaoh,"  King  of 
Egypt,  Psalm  Ixxiv.  14).     [PHARAOH.] 

(2)  Some  cetacean,  inhabiting  the  Medit- 
terranean  (Psalm  civ.  26). 

(3)  A  real  or  imaginary  sea-serpent  (?)  (Isa. 
xxvii.  1). 

2.  MythoL  :  Any  great  sea  monster. 

"There  lev/at han, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep, 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory,  sleep*  or  swims." 

MiUon :  P.  L.,  Tit  413. 

leV-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LEVY,  v.] 

*  leV-Ig-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  levig(o)  =  to  make 
smooth,  to  polish  ;  Eng.  -able.]  That  may  or  can 
be  rubbed  or  ground  down  to  a  fine  powder. 

"  Lay  dust  and  ashes  levigable 
On  the  Professor's  lecture-table." 

R.  Browning!  Chrittmat  Kit,  xviiL 

leV-i-gate,  v.t.    [LEVIGATE  (1),  a.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  smooth  ;  to  plane, 
to  polish,  to  ease. 

"  When  use  hath  levigated  the  organs  .  .  .  those  ob- 
jects are  no  longer  felt"— flurroic.  Vermont,  vol.  lit, 
ser.  9. 

2.  Chem.  £  Pharm. :  To  grind  or  rub  down 
to  an  impalpable  powder. 

"The  chyle  is  white,  aa  consisting  of  s  .It.  oil,  and 
water,  much  levigated,  or  smooth.'  —Arbuthnot :  On 
Alimenti. 

*  lev'-I-gate,  l»'-vl-gate,l»'-vl-gat-e'd, 

(1),  a.    [Lat.  levigatus,  pa.  par.  of  levigo  =  to 
make  smooth,  from  levis  =  smooth.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  smooth  or  polished. 
2.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  being 

polished,  as  many  seeds. 


*  leV-i-gate  (2),  a.    [Lat.  levigatus,  pa.   par. 
of  levigo  =  to  make  Hgut ;  levis  =  light.]  Mada 
light  or  lighter  ;  lightened,  softened. 

"Whereby  bis  labours  being  leuig-ite.  and  mad* 
more  tollerable,  he  shall  gouerue  with  the  better 
aduyse."— ^ir  T.  Jtijot :  Oovernour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

iSv-I-ga'-UOn,  ».  [Lat.  levigatio,  from  Uvi- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  levigo  —  to  make  smooth.] 
[LEVIOATE,  v.]  The  process  of  rubbing  a  moist 
material  between  two  hard  surfaces,  as  in 
grinding  pigments  and  printer's  ink. 

lS-vig-lI-a'-nite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  found,  Levigliam  ;  stiff,  -ite  (JV/in.).] 

Min. :  D'Achiardi  gave  this  name  provision- 
ally to  a  mineral  which  he  regarded  as  a  ferri- 
ferous variety  of  Guadalcazarite  (q.v.).  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that  it  contained 
no  selenium,  and  more  zinc  and  iron.  From 
the  mercury  mine  of  Levigliani,  near  Serra- 
vezza,  Italy. 

*  le"  v'-In,  *  leav'-en,  *  lev-en,  *  lev-ene,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]    Lightning. 

"  See !  from  it*  summit  the  lurid  levin 
Flashes  downward  without  warning." 

Longfellow :  (toiden  Legend,  T. 

*  levin-brand,  s.    A  ftucder-boit. 
le'-vine,  s.    [LEVYNE.] 

*  leV-in-er,  *.     [Etym.  doubtful.]   A  swift 
species  of  hound. 

le'-vir,  *.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Sansc.  devur;  Gr. 
SOJJP  (doer)  =  a  husband's  brother,  a  brother- 
in-law.  ] 

Anthrop. :  One  upon  whom  devolves  the 
obligation  of  marrying  the  widow  of,  and  thus 
l>egetting  issue  to,  a  deceased  brother  or  near 
relation. 

"In  the  earliest  age  the  levir  had  no  alternative  bat 
to  take  the  widow  ;  indeed  she  was  his  wife  without 
any  form  of  marriage."—^.  F.  McLennan  :  Studies  in 
Ancient  History,  p.  162. 

le'-vir-ate,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  Uvirat.]    [LEVIR.] 

A.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  Jewish  Hist. :  The  Mosaic  law  binding  the 
brother  of  a  man  dying  without  issue  to  marry 
the    widow    (Deut.    xxv.    5).     Where   there 
were    several    brothers,    the    lot    probably 
fell  to  the  eldest ;  failing  brothers,  the  mar- 
riage was  in  honour  incumbent  on  the  nearest 
kinsman  (Ruth  iii.  iv.).    The  only  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  the  high-priest,  who  was 
bound  to  marry  a  virgin  (Levit.  xxi.  13,  14). 
The  first-born  son  of  the  second  marriage  was 
considered  the  sou  of  the  deceased,  "  that  his 
name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel  "  (Deut.  xxv.  6). 
This  law  was  not  strictly  obligatory  ;  but  the 
man  who  refused  to  obey  it  was  publicly  dis- 
honoured (Deut.  xxv.  7-10).    How  ancient  the 
custom  was  among  the  Jews   may  be  seen 
from  the  case  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxviii.  6-30).    It 
still  exists  among  Jews  in  the  East ;  in  the 
West  they  are,  of  course,  bound  by  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside. 
The  levirate  is  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  aa 
giving  rise  to  a  question  proposed  to  Jesus  by 
the  SadJucees    concerning    the    resurrection 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-33  ;  Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Luke  xx. 
27-38). 

2.  Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  system  of  Levirate,  under  which,  at  a  nian'i 
death,  his  wife  or  wives  pass  to  his  brother,  is,  I  think, 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  rights  of  property 
than  with  polyandry.  This  custom  is  widely  distri- 
buted. It  Is  found,  for  instance,  among  the  Mongol! 
(  Wutlke't  Ou.  der  Menich,,  i.  223)  ami  Kaffirs  (Arbuut. 
let :  Tour,  pp.  38, 138),  and  in  Yucatan  ( Bancroft :  A'/itiv* 
Kacet,  ii.  671).  '  When  an  elder  brother  dies,'  says 
Livingstone  (Travels,  p.  185), '  the  same  thing  occurs  In 
respect  of  his  wives ;  the  brother  next  in  age  takes 
them,  as  among  the  Jews,  and  the  children  that  may 
be  born  of  those  women  he  calls  his  brothers  also.'  In 
India  among  the  Nairn,  '  a  man  always  takes  to  wife, 
by  the  custom  called  Sagai,  bis  elder  brother's  widow 
(Dalton  :  Del.  Ethn.  Bengal,  p.  138).  Among  the  Pa- 
cific Islanders,  Mr.  Breiichley  mentions  that  in  Erro- 
maiigo  'the  wives  of  deceased  brothers  fall  to  the 
eldest  surviTing  brother '  (Cruite  of  the  Curacoa,  p 
319).  Similar  statements  have  been  made  also  as  re- 
gards some  of  the  Negro  trilws,  the  Mexicans,  Samo. 
ans.  New  Zealanders,  and  Khyeus."— Lubbock:  Orig.  of 
Civiliiation  (1882),  pp.  141,  142. 

If  For  other  authorities  see  J.  F.  McLen- 
nan's  Primitive  Marriage. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  observing,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  system  of  mar- 
riage described  under  A. 

"  Provision  is  made  for  the  rights  of  succession  of 
the  Levirate  union."— J.  F.  McLennan:  Studiet  in 
Ancient  Hittory,  p.  161. 

leV-I-raf-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  hvirat(e);  -icaZ.l 
The  same  as  LEVIRATE,  a.  (q.v.). 

*  leV-i-tate,  v.t.  &  i.    [LEVITATION.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  buoyant,  so  as  to 
float  in  the  air  ;  a  term  used  by  spiritualists. 


bod,  bo^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-•ian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.   sion  -  sfcun ;    tion, -sum     znun.   -cious,  -uous,  -siotu  =  shua.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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levitation— lewdly 


B.  Intrant.  :  To  become  light  or  buoyant,  so 
•8  to  float  in  the  air. 


"A  provision,  diatinguishingly  calculated  for  the 
tame  purpose  of  levUation."— Paley :    " 
logy,  ch.  xli.,  i  4. 


Jfatural  Theo- 


leV-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  levitas  (genit.  Uvita- 
tis),  from  Zevis  =  light.] 

*  L   The  act  of  making  light ;  lightness, 
buoyancy. 

2.  Among  spiritualists  a  name  given  to 
the  alleged  phenomenon  of  bodies  naturally 
heavier  than  air  becoming  buoyant,  and  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere. 

Le'-Vlte,  «.  [Lat.  pi.  Levitce ;  Or.  pi.  Aevirai 
(Leuitai)';  Heb.  pi.  D>lS(ievim)=Levites,froin 
*lb  (Leirf)  =  (l)  a  joining,  (2)  Levi;  Eng.,  &c. 
aiiff.  -ite,] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.,  Ac.  (PZ). :  The  descendants 
of  Levi,  one  of  the  twelve  sous  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxix.  34).  Moses  and  Aaron  were  of  Levite 
extraction  (Exod.  ii.  1-10,  iv.  14),  and  when 
the  descendants  of  Aaron  were  formally  set 
apart  to  perpetuate  the  priesthood,  the  other 
Levites  were  designated  as  a  sacred  caste 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  iii.  5-13,  xvii.  2-8).  The  chief  branches 
of  the  Levites  were  the  Kohathites,  the 
Gershomites,  and  the  Merarites  (Num.  iii., 
Iv.).  To  these  separate  functions  were  as- 
signed, the  more  important  being  entrusted 
to  the  Kohathites,  among  whom  were  Mosea 
and  Aaron  (1  Cliron.  vi.  1-3).  The  Le- 
vites took  offlce  at  25  years  old  (Num.  viii. 
24,  25),  or  at  30,  and  had  to  resign  at  50 
(Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30-39,  43-47).  They  were 
consecrated  to  their  offlce  (Num.  viii.  5-26). 
They  were  to  have  no  tribal  territory : 
Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Num. 
iviii.  20,  xxvi.  62  ;  Deut.  x.  9.  xviii.  2,  Josh, 
xviii.  7).  But  special  cities  were  to  be  as- 
signed to  them,  so  scattered  over  the  country 
as  to  enable  them  to  render  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  service  to  all  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.). 

The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  all  Levitical 
Cities  (Num.  xxxv.  1-8). 

They  were  to  be  supported  by  tithes,  but 
themselves  were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priest- 
hood (Num.  xviii.  21-24,  26-32 ;  Neh.  x.  37). 
The  Levites  obtained  much  respect  under 
Moses  and  Joshua.  At  the  time  of  the 
judges  their  social  position  greatly  declined 
(Judges  xviii.)  They  revived  under  Samuel,  but 
declined  under  Saul ;  David  reorganised  them, 
assigning  24,000  to  assist  the  priests,  4,000  to 
be  musicians,  4,000  to  be  gatekeepers,  and 
8,000  for  other  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.). 
The  religious  schism  which  followed  on  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  superseded  the  Levites 
over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  which 
multitudes  of  them  removed  to  Judah  (2 
Cliron.  xi.  13,  14,  xiii.  0),  exerting  a  great  in- 
fluence, spiritual,  social,  and  political,  through 
every  subsequent  change,  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  The  offlce  of  the 
Levites  made  them  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  caste. 

The  only  mention  of  Levites  in  the  New 
Testament  is  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.  33). 

*  2.  Fig. :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  wandering  curate  or  a  noble- 
man's or  gentleman's  chaplain,  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  servants,  was  often  called  a  Levite, 
in  allusion  to  Judges  xviii.      Dryden,  in  his 
Absalom  £  Achitophel,  applies  the  name  Levites 
to  the  Puritan  clergy  who  lost  their  benefices 
in  1662  through  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

LS-vit'-Ic-al,  "LS-vit'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Leviticus, 
from  Gr.  Aevi'rKcot  (Leuitilcos),  from  Aevtnjs 
(Leuites)  =  a  Levite  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  levitique.] 

1.  Of  01  pertaining  to  the  Levites;  con- 
nected with  the  Levites. 

"  According  to  the  Levitical  institution."— Spelman  : 
Right t  of  the  chunk,  ch.  xxvi. 

*2.  Priestly. 

Levltical-degrees,  s.  pi.  Those  degrees 
of  kindred  within  which  persons  are  forbidden 
to  marry  (Lev.  xviii.  6-18). 

Le-Vlt'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  Levitica.1;  -ly.] 
.i»fter  the  manner  of  the  Levites;  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law. 

"That  this  traditional  service  was  not  I.caitically 
correct  needs  no  proof."— If.  Robertton  Smith:  Old 
Tea.  in  Jeurith  Church,  lect.  viii,  p.  228. 

LS-  vif -I-cfts,  ».     [Lat.   l<evitwu»  (Vulgate) ; 
Qr.  AfutTiicoV  (Leuitikori).~] 
Old  Test.  Canon :  The  third  book  of  the  Pen- 


tateuch and  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  named  N'Jp'l  (Vaiyiqra)  = 
"  And  called,"  from  its  nrst  two  words.  It  pre- 
scribes laws  regarding  sacrifices  (eh.  i.-vii.), 
narrates  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
as  priests  (viii.  ix.),  with  the  deaths  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  (x.  20),  d«ws  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (xi.),  makes  regula- 
tions as  to  purification  after  childbirth  (xii.), 
from  leprosy,&c.  (xiii.,  xiv.,xv.),  the  greatday  of 
atonement,&c.(xvi.  ,  xvii.),marriages,  &c.  (xviii. 
-xx.)and  priestly  duties  (xxi.  -xxii.),  the  great 
festivals(xxiii.),  tabernacle  worship,  &c.(xxiv.), 
social  arrangements  (xxv.),  and  vows  and 
tithes  (xxvii.).  Intercalated  into  these  is  a 
chapter,  which  makes  Divine  promises  to  the 
people  if  they  observe  the  several  laws,  and 
denouncing  vengeance  on  them  if  they  dis- 
obey (xxvi.  ;  cf.  with  Deut.  xxviii.). 

The  integrity  of  the  work  is  admitted  by 
most  critics,  though  rationalists  contend  that 
the  Levitical  legislation  did  not  originate  till 
1,000  years  after  Moses,  and  was  not  carried 
out  till  after  the  building  of  the  second  temple. 
One  of  them  contends  that  Ezekiel  was  the 
author  of  Leviticus  xxvi,  and  probably  of 
xviii.-xx.,  and  thatxviii.-xxvii.  form  a  section 
bytheinselvesdistinctfromtheremainderofthe 
book,  and  written  in  the  same  circle,  though 
not  by  the  same  hand.  The  rest  of  Leviticus 
is  attributed  to  priests  during  or  after  the 
captivity.  A  few  passages  may,  it  is  stated, 
have  been  later  than  the  rest,  but  all  must 
have  been  in  their  place  before  the  issue  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  B.C.  about  338,  for  it 
has  them  just  as  we  find  them  now. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  book  of  Leviti- 
cus is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
other  New  Testament  books.  Carrying  out  the 
teaching  of  Heb.  ix.,  x.,  &c.,  the  Christian 
Church  believes  that  nearly  every  sacrifice  or 
other  ceremony  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
and  at  his  death  "  waxed  old,"  and  was  "  ready 
to  vanish  away  "  (Heb.  viii.  13). 

IeV-I-t#,  *  lev-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  levitatem,  ace. 
of  levitas  =  lightness  ;  levis  =  light  ;  Ital. 
levita  ;  Sp.  levedad.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
light  ;  want  or  absence  of  weight,  as  compared 
with  something  else. 

"  Lenity,  whereby,  what  w«  call  light  bodies  swim  , 
a  thing  no  less  useful  iu  the  world  than  its  opposite, 
gravity."—  Derham  :  Phyiico-Theol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.  :  Lightness  of  disposition,  conduct, 
or  manner  ;  want  of  consideration  or  serious- 
ness ;  a  disposition  to  trifling  ;  thoughtless- 
ness, unsteadiness,  fickleness,  changeableness, 
volatility. 

"  By  breaking  that  engagement  he  had  incurred  the 
imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy."—  Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


,  pref.     [For  this  prefix  and  compounds, 
see  L^vo.J 

leV-u-lin,  *.    [Lat.  ItevuCs);  I  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  An  uncrystallizable  sugar  discovered 
by  Dragendorff  in  the  Taraxacum  officinal* 
(Dandelion  root).  It  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  inulin,  but  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  solution  tastes  sweet,  and  is  optically  in- 
active. 


[Eng.  levulin ;  -tc.]    (See 


lev  u-lin'  ic,  a. 

the 'compound.) 

levulinic  acid,  *. 

Chem. :  CjH8Os.  An  acid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cane-sugar, 
water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  on  a  salt  batli  for 
four  days,  and  extracting  by  means  of  ether. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
its  solutions  are  optically  inactive. 

leV-jf,  v.t.    [LEVY,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  • 
*  1.  To  desist  from,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

"'  Euphranor.  having  lened  the  siege  from  this  one 
only,  forthwith  led  hia  army  to  Deuietrias."— P.  Hal- 
land :  Livy.  p.  1,178. 

2.  To  raise,  to  collect,  to  gather  together,  as 
a  force  of  war. 

"  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again." 

SItakesp. :  3  Henry  IV.,  IT.  8. 

3.  To  collect  by  assessment ;  to  raise,  as  a 
toll,  a  tax,  a  contribution,  be. 

"Taxes  used  to  be  leeitd  upon  the  persons  and 
goods  of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through  certain 
manors."— Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.  ch  ill. 

4.  To  raise  ;  to  cause  in  any  way. 

"  A  grace 

That,  quit*  telipiing  pleasure's  painted  face, 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applaus" 


II.  Law: 

*  I.  To  raise,  to  erect :  as,  To  levy  a  ditch, 
to  levy  a  house. 

2.  To  seize  in  execution  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tress :  as,  To  levy  a  distress. 

U  1.  To  levy  -war :  To  raise  or  begin  a  war  ; 
to  take  up  arms  ;  to  make  an  attack. 

"Yet  the  thought  of  war,  which  wise  men  saw 
actually  levied  upon  the  king  already,  was  much 
abhorred."— Clarendon :  Civil  War,  i.  693. 

2.  To  levy  a  fine  :  To  commence  and  carry 
on  a  suit  for  assuring  the  title  to  lands  01 
tenements. 

leV-y,  s.    [Fr.  levee,  from  lever ;  Lat.  Uvo  =  V 
raise.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  levying,  raising,  or  collecting 
for  public  service,  or  for  private  association*, 
such  as  trades-unions. 

"  Delegates  promised  that  a  levy  of  half-a-crown  per 
man  should  be  made."— Daily  News,  July  19, 1883. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  raised,  or  collected. 

"  Ere  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest  .  .  . 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  iv. 

3.  A  small  coin,  or  its  value,  being  twelve 
cents  and  a  half  or  sixpence.     (American.) 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  collecting  or  seizing  on 
execution. 

TJ  Levy  in  mass  [Fr.  levee  en  masse] :  The  act 
of  levying  or  raising  all  the  able-bodied  men, 
of  a  country  for  military  service. 

leV-y'ne,  leV-yn-ite,  s.  [Named  by 
Brewster,  after  the  mineralogist  and  crystallo- 
grapher,  A.  Levy;  suff.  -ine,  -ite(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  Zeolite 
group.  Crystallization  regarded  as  rhomlio- 
hedral,  and  twinned  as  in  chabasite,  but 
Becker,  who  has  made  a  minute  study  of  this 
mineral,  as  well  as  of  chabasite,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  well-known  optical 
anomalies  of  these  minerals  are  referable  to  a 
complicated  twinning  of  individual  crystals 
belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  Hardness, 
4-4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'09-2'16.  Lustre,  vitreous; 
colourless,  white  to  grayish  ;  transparent  to 
translucent.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  represented 
by  the  formula  3SiO.jAl2O3(Ca-Na-K)q34HO. 
Lilies  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  dolerites  iu 
Iceland,  Faroe,  Co.  Antrim,  and  Greenland. 

*  lew  *  lewe  (ew  as  u  or  u),  a.  [LUKE- 
WARM.] Tepid,  lukewarm. 

'•  For  thou  art  lewe,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot" 
— Wyclife :  Aixtculipt  iii. 

lewd  (ew  as  u  or  u),  '  lewed,  *  lewid,  a. 

[A.S.   luRwed  =  lay,    Monging  to  the   laity, 
properly  pa.  par.  of  l&wan  =  to  weaken.] 

*  1.  Lay ;  belonging  to  the  laity  ,  laic  ;  not 
clerical. 

*2.  Unlearned,  as  if  connected  with  thb 
English  lay  or  the  Gr.  ifiiuiTTjs  (idiotes), 

"  As  necessary  for  the  lewd  as  the  learned." — A  Short 
Catechism.  (1553.) 

*3.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

"  Love,  my  letcd  pilott,  hath  a  restlesse  mtnde." 
S/jeitter :  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  t. 

*4.  Simple,  common,  ordinary;  not  requir- 
ing skill  or  learning. 

"The  rest  he  rewarded,  ech  according  to  the  lewd* 
service  they  did."— Stmil* :  Tacitut ;  Hiit.,  p.  16». 

*  5.    Vicious    without   particularising   the 
nature  of  the  vice  ;  profligate. 

"  Bat  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  wltb 
envy,  took  unto  them  certain  lewd  (Gr.  Troujpou?, 
Vulg.  iiinlui]  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.  —  Actt  xvii.  6. 

6.  Wanton,  lascivious ;  given  to  indulgence 
in  lust ;  dissolute,  lustful. 

7.  Characterized  by  lewdness  or  profligacy ; 
unchaste,  dissolute. 

"  Perverting  ofteu,  by  the  stress  of  Irwd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct." 
Cowper:  Tatk,  ii.  ML 

8.  Proceeding  from  lewduess  or  unlawful 
lust. 

lewd'-ljf  (ew  as  u  or  u),  *  lewed-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  lewd;  -ly.\ 

*  1.  Ignorantly  ;  without  learning  ;  simply. 

"  Though  he  can  but  li-umlly 
On  metres."  Chaucer  :  a.  T.,  4,447. 

*  2.  Wickedly,  naughtily. 

''  A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent." 

Shatusp.  :  2  Henry  Yl.,  U.  L 

3.  Grossly,  coarsely,  obscenely. 

••  His  naiiife  is  Falstaff :  i(  that  man  should  be  lewdl* 
given,  he  deceiveth  uu:."—iihake«p. :  3  Henry  IV.,  U.  i 

4.  With  an  unlawful  indulgence  in  lust. 
(Ezekiel  xxii.  11.) 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ear,  rile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oa  =  ej  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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lewd' -ness  (ew  as  u  or  u),  «.  [£D^.  lewd ; 
•ness.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Want  of  learning ;  ignorance,  illiteracy, 
simplicity. 

"  Thinges  that  hen  made  more  suMIely 
Than  they  can  lu  their  lewcdncste  comprehend." 
Chaucer :  C.T.,  10,587. 

2.  Vice,  without  particularizing  its  nature  ; 
I»rofligacy. 

"  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong,  or  wicked  lewdneti 
IfKfSiovpyrjua.  (rhadiourgimal—rulg.  facimu  petti- 
mum.}  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear 
with  you."— Act*  xviii.  H.  (A.  r.) 

3.  Wantonness,  lasciviousness,  unchastity, 
lechery,  sensuality. 

"  That  all  women  may  be  taught  not  to  do  after 
your  levxineu."— Etekiel  xxiii.  48. 

II.  Law :  Open  and  notorious  lewdness,  by 
frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  is  an  indictable 
offence  ;  grossly  scandalous  and  public  in- 
decency is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

*lewds'-b$  (ew  as  u  or  u),  s.  [LEWD.]  A 
lewd  or  lecherous  person,  a  profligate,  a 
debaucher. 

•  lewd'-ster  (ew  as  ti  or  u),  s.    [Eng.  kw<i  ; 
suff.  -ster.]    A  lewd  person,  a  lecher,  a  liber- 
tine, a  profligate. 

"Against  such  Irwdttert  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery." 

Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wive*  of  Windtor,  T.  S. 

•  lowed,  *  lewde,  a.   [LEWD.] 

lew  Is  (1),  lew  Is  son  (ew  as  u),  s.  (See 
def.) 

1.  Mech. :  A  contrivance  for  lifting  stones 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
the  peculiar  mortise  marks  are  found  in  the 

•  stones  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre.   It  received  its  name 
from     a     Frenchman     who 
brought  it  to  its  present  form. 
He  was  an  architect  on  the 
works  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  gave 
it  the  name  it  bears  in  com- 
pliment to  his  master.   It  con- 
sists of  two  dovetail  tenons, 
which  are  expanded  by  a  key 
In  a  dovetail  mortise  in  the 

•tone,  and  shackled  to  the  hoisting-chain.  Tlie 
dovetail  pieces  are  first  inserted,  and  then 
forced  apart  by  the  middle  key,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  undercut  portion  of  the  mortise.  All  three 
are  then  shackled  to  the  lifting-chain.  • 

2.  Cloth. :  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
,woollen  cloth. 

lewis-bolt,  *.  A  wedge  -  shaped  bolt 
secured  in  its  socket  by  lead,  and  used  as  a 
lewis  in  lifting. 

lew -is  (ew  as  u)  (2>  «.    [Louis.] 

ISx,  s.    [Lat.]    Law. 

IF  (1)  Lex  mercatoria  :  Mercantile  law. 

(2)  Lex  von  scripta :  The  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  of  the  land. 

(3)  Lex  scripta  :  Statute  law. 

(4)  Lex  talionis :  The  law  or  principle  of  re- 
taliation ;  the  law  directing  that  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  crime  : 
as,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c. 

ISx'-i-cal,  a,  [Gr.  Acfiicof  (lexikos)  =  ot  or 
pertaining  to  words.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary  or  lexicon ; 
of  or  j>ertaining  to  words. 

"Lexical  divergences,  by  which  different  words  are 
employed  in  literature  from  those  which  occur  in 
popular  speech,  are  common  to  all  languages."  — 
S.  Sweet :  Sound*  of  Spoken  Swedith,  p.  459. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  or  lexicon. 

"All  themost  important  frrammatical.  exegetical.and 
lexical  words  have  been  laid  under  tribute."— Brit. 
Quart.  Renew,  vol.  Ivii.  (187S),  p.  602. 

lex'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lexical ;  -ly.]  Ac- 
cording to  lexicography ;  by  means  of  a 
lexicon. 

lex  i-cog'-ra-pher, /.  [Gr.  Aefiicdi/  (lexikon) 
=  a  lexicon,  and  ypdfyia  (grapho)  =  to  write; 
Fr.  lexicogritphe.]  One  who  writes  or  com- 
piles a  lexicon  or  dictionary  ;  the  author  or 
compiler  of  a  dictionary. 

''Of  all  the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  tin 
happy  lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place."— 
Johnton  •  Plan  of  an  Englith  Dictionary. 

Iex-i-c6-gr aph  Ic,    Igx - i-c4 - graph 

ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  Aef -KOV  (lexikon)  =  a  lexicon, 
and'Eng.  graphic,  graphical  (q.v.).]  Of  or 


pertaining  to  lexicography  or  the  compilation 
of  a  dictionary. 

"His  interpretations  are  more  grammatical  and 
lexicographical."—  Athenaum,  Mar.  22,  1884,  p.  373. 

*l8x-I-cdg'-ra-pbist,s.  [Eng.  lexicograph- 
(y);  -ist.]  A  lexicographer. 

"The  good  old  lezicno-rtiphut,  Adam  Idttelton."— 
Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch,  184. 

le'x-I-cSg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Or.  \t£ucov  (lexikon) 
=  a  lexicon,  and  ypa.<f>ia  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  writing  or  com- 
piling a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not 
only  darkness,  but  light  impedes  .mil  distresses  it"— 
Johnion  :  Pref.  to  the  Eng.  Dictionary. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  a  lexicon  or 
dictionary  should  be  compiled  or  based  ;  the 
art  or  science  of  compiling  a  dictionary. 

"  How  is  the  .  .  .  dignity  of  theology  to  be  main. 
tained  by  the  laws  of  syntax  or  the  aids  of  lexi- 
cography.'—J.  S.  Brewer  :  Eng,  Studiet,  p.  349. 

l8x-»-c8l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  lexicolog(y)  ;  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  lexicology  ;  one  who  writes  or 
compiles  dictionaries  ;  a  lexicographer. 


,  s.  [Gr.  Aefiicds  (lexikos)  = 
pertaining  to  words,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse,  a  treatise.]  That  branch  of  learn- 
ing which  treats  of  the  proper  signification 
and  application  of  words  ;  the  science  of 
words,  their  derivation  and  signification. 

lex  I  con,  s.  [Gr.  AefutoV  (pi$\iov)  (lexikon 
(biblion)  =  (a  book)  pertaining  to  words  ;  A«£  i- 
KO<;  (lexikos)  =  of  or  pertaining  to  words  ;  A*  f  iv 
(lexis)  =  a  saying,  a  speech  ;  \tyia  (lego)  =  to 
speak,  to  say.]  A  vocabulary  or  alphabetical 
list  of  the  words  in  a  language,  together  with 
the  definition  or  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  each  ;  a  dictionary,  a  word-book.  I^exicon 
was  originally,  and  is  still  chiefly  applied  to 
dictionaries  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  languages. 

"The  lexicon*  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  *  few  volumes."  —  Johnton  : 
Pref.  to  the  Englith  Diet. 

*  lex'-I-con-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  lexicon;  -ist.]   The 
author  or  compiler  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary  ; 
a  lexicographer. 

*  lex-i-graph'-Ic,  *lex-I-graph'-I'c-al, 

o.     [Eng.  lexigrapli(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  lexigraphy. 

*  lex'-a-graph-y,  a.      [Gr.  A«f  «  (lexis)  =  a 
saying,  a  word,  and  ypd<f><u  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  defining  words. 

*  Igx-i-phan'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  Aefi<f>a>T)?  (lexir 
phanes)  =  grandiloquent,  from  Ae'f  «  (lexis)  —  a 
saying,  a  speech,    and   <t>a(vta  (phaino)  =  to 
show.]    Bombastic,  turgid,  pompous. 

*  lex  i-phan'-I-9ism,  s.    [Eng.  lexiphanic; 
-ism.]    The  act  or  habit  of  using  pompous  or 
bombastic  language  ;    bombast  ;    pompous, 
or  high-sounding  language. 

*  lex-i-phar'-mic,  «•    [ALEXIPHARMIC.]    A 
medicine  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  poison  ;  an  alexi- 
pharmic. 

*  ley  (1),  «.  &  a.    [LEA.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  pasture,  a  field.    It  occurs 
frequently  as  an  element  in  English  place- 
names,  as  Dudley.    Also  written  leigh  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fallow. 

*  ley  (2),  *.    [LAW.] 
ley  (3),*.    [LYE.] 

Ley  -den,  s.  [A  city  of  Holland,  twenty-two 
miles  south-west  of  Amsterdam.  Tlie  name 
of  the  city  is  given  to  the  jar  because  Van- 
leigh,  the  inventor,  was  born  there.] 

Leyden  battery,  5. 

Elect.  :  A  number  of  Leyden  jars  connected 
externally  by  resting  on  a  metallic  surface,  And 
internally  by  rods  and  wires. 

Leyden  Jar,  Leyden  phial, 

Elect.  :  A  glass  bottle  having  its  interior 
coated  with  tin  foil  or  filled  with  thin  leaves 
of  copper  or  of  gold  leaf.  The  outside  is  also 
coated  with  tin  foil  up  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  neck.  The  neck  has  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  brass  rod  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a  knob,  and  communicating  with  the 
metal  in  the  interior.  The  inner  coating  is 
called  the  internal,  and  the  outer  one  the 
external  armature  or  coating.  It  is  charged 
by  connecting  one  of  the  armatures  with  the 
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ground  and  the  other  with  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity. If  the  hand  grasps  the  external  coat- 
ing while  the  kimb  is  presented  to  the  con- 
ductor of  tin'  machine,  posi- 
tive clertricity  accumulates 
on  flie  inner,  ;m<l  negative 
electricity  on  the  outer  coat- 
ing. If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  jar  be  hold  by  the  knob 
and  the  outer  coating  lie 
presented  to  the  machine, 
positive  electricity  is  accu- 
mulated on  the  outer,  and  ne- 
gative on  the  inner  coating. 

*  leye,  v.t.   [LAY,  v.] 

leys  ser  a,  s.  [Named  after 
Frederick  'William  Leyser,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Lcysscrae,  ft  consists  of  three  or  four  African 
herbs  or  umlcrshrubs,  with  a  solitary  yellow 
head  of  flowers. 

leys-ser'-e-re,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  leyuera,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Seiieci- 
onidse. 

*  leyte,  *  leite,  s.    [LIGHT,  s.] 

leze  maj'-es-ttf,  ».  [Fr.  lese-majestt  —  high 
treason,  from  Lat.  Icesa  majestas,  from  latin, 
fern,  sing  of  terns,  pa.  par.  of  Icedo  =•  to  hurt, 
and  majestas  =  majesty,  power.] 

Law :  Treason ;  a  crime  committed  or  at- 
tempted to  be  committed,  against  the  sove- 
reign power  in  a  state.  Amongst  the  Romans, 
crimen  Icestemajestatis  was  a  charge  of  treason, 
rebellion,  or  usurpation  of  office,  which  were 
considered  as  offences  against  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people. 

lherz'-6  lite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Named  from  the 
Etang  de  Lherz,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Petrol. :  A  granular  or  crystalline-granular 
aggregate  of  olivine,  eustatite,  diopside,  and 
picotite,  the  olivine  being  the  dominant  con- 
stituent. Besides  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  found  also 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  Norway,  &c.  (RutUy.) 

Ihot'-sky-a,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  John 
Lhotsky,  a  German  botanical  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chamselauciacese  (Fringe 
Myrtles).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  African 
shrubs,  with  yellow  or  violet  heads  of  flowers. 

li,  s.    [Chinese.] 

1.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  also  called  a  cash 

(q.v.). 

2.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
•486  inch. 

li-a'-be-»,  *.?>/.     [Mod.  Lat.  liab(um);  Lat. 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e«.J 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Ver- 

noniaceae. 
ll-a-bir-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  liable;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  re- 
sponsible, or  bound  in  law  or  justice  ;  respon- 
sibility. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  liable,  ex- 
posed, or  subject  to  anything  ;  exposedness, 
tendency  :  as,  a  liability  to  disease,  a  liability 
to  accidents. 

3.  That  for  which  one  is  liable  ;  specif.  (Pl.\ 
the  debts  or  pecuniary  engagements  for  which 
one  is  liable. 

"  According  to  advices  from  Amsterdam,  the  licibUi- 

tie*  of  Messrs. amount  to  about  £2W,000."— Daily 

Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1884. 

IT -a  -ble,  *  ly-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  lier  =  to  tie,  to 
bind,  to  oblige  ;  suff.  -able ;  Lat  ligo  =  to  tie, 
to  bind.] 

*  1.  Allied,  associated,  connected. 

"  If  my  name  were  liable  to  f  ear." 

Shakeip. :  Julha  Omar,  L  & 

2.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  equity ;  re- 
sponsible, answerable  ;  bound  to  make  good 
loss  or  depreciation  in  anything :  as,  To  be 
liable  for  the  debts  of  another. 

3.  Subject  or  having  a  tendency  to ;   ex- 
posed ;  apt  or  likely  to  catch  or  suffer  from  : 
as,  To  be  liable  to  fall,  to  be  liable  to  illness. 
(Only  used  of  what  is  dangerous  and  hurtful.) 

••  So  implicated  in  guilt,  so  IjroMo  to  wi»tb."— Bar. 
row:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

•  4.  Subject,  subordinate. 

"  Season  to  my  love  is  liabU." 

Shalceip. :  Julia*  Omar,  U.  S, 


bfib,  b4$y;  ptfut,  Jrfwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9htn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tills;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  rtifrn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  chun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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*5.  Fit,  suitable. 

"  Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger." 

Shakes?-  :  King  John,  IT.  1 

ll'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  liable;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  liable  ;  liability. 

"  Thii  estimation  of  our  liableneu  to  err  in  our  first 
Judgment."— R*id :  Intellectual  Powert,  ess.  vii..  cb.  iv. 

li-a'-bum,  s.    [Meaning  unknown.] 

Rot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Liabese  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  found  in  South 
America. 

lla-fail,  s.  [Gael.  —  stone  of  destiny  :  lia  — 
stone,  and  fail  (for  faidheil)  =  fate,  destiny.] 
(See  extract.)  [JACOB'S-STONE.] 

"  The  lia  /ail,  or,  as  some  call  It.  the  Hag  fail, 
or  leug/dil,  was  the  fatal  chair  on  which  the  supreme 
kings  of  Ireland  were  inaugurated  In  the  days  of 
Druidiim.  From  Ireland  it  was  conveyed  to  Uunstaff- 
nage  in  Scotland  ;  thence,  about  the  year  842.  to  Scone, 
by  Kenneth  II. ;  and,  .lastly,  ill  1300  by  Edward  I.  to 
Westminster,  where  it  still  remains.  How  the  lia  jail 
came  to  Scotland,  whether  by  theft  fraud,  or  violence, 
is  not  ascertained.  It  is  said  to  have  possessed  extra- 
ordinary virtues  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 
Some  time  after  its  arrival  In  Scotland,  a  supersti- 
tious belief  became  attached  to  it— that  wherever  the 
stone  should  be  found,  some  one  of  the  race  should 
reign.  This  persuasion  is  not  so  old  as  the  time*  of 
I)rui<lism."—Armilnny :  Gaelic  Dictionary. 

*  li  age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [Fr.,  from  lier ;  Lat. 
liyn  -  to  bind.]    A  league,  an  alliance. 

tt-ai'-son,  *.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligationem,  accus. 
of  ligatio  =  a  binding,  from  ligatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lign  =  tn  bind.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  union,  a  bond,  an  entanglement. 

2.  An  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and 
woman. 

II.  Cookery:  A  thickening,  generally  of 
beaten  eggs,  sometimes  of  cream  and  eggs,  in- 
tended to  bind  together  the  component  parts 
of  a  dish. 

li-a'-na,  lt-ane',  s.  [Fr.  liane,  from  lier  =  to 
bind.]  The  name  given  to  the  climbing  and 
creeping  plants,  belonging  to  many  different 
families,  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  tropi- 
cal America,  as  does  the  honeysuckle  in 
hedges  in  England. 

"  It  Is  to  the  Liana  principally  that  tropical  forest! 
•re  indebted  for  their  picturesque  beauty  .  .  .  Ci/xi- 
Matador.  the  Murderous  Liane,  has  a  trunk  so  slight 
that  it  cannot  support  itself  alone,  but  must  find  sup- 
port on  a  neighbouring  tree,  against  the  stem  of  which 
It  presses,  aided  by  its  aerial  roots,  which  embrace  it 
al  intervals  like  so  many  flexible  osiers.  Some  IAa.net 
resemble  waving  ribbons,  others  are  twisted  in  large 
spirals,  or  hang  in  festoons,  spreading  between  the 
trees,  and  darting  from  one  to  another."— Figuitr: 
regetable  World,  507,  60S. 

li'-ar,  *ly-ar,  s.  [A.S.  ledgere,  from  kdgan  = 
to  lie.]  [LiE  (1),  v.}  One  who  tells  lies  ;  one 
who  deliberately  states  as  a  fact  that  which 
he  knows  not  to  be  true  ;  oue  who  knowingly 
utters  falsehoods. 

"  She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  1 
Twa»  I  that  kill'd  her."        Shaken*. :  Othello,  v.  « 

li'-ard,  *  ly-arde,  a.  &  *.   [O.  Fr.  Mart,  from 
Low  Lat.  liardus  =  dapple-gray.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Of  a  roan  or  dappled  colour. 

2.  Gray ;  gray-headed  :  as,  a  Hard  old  man. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  horse  ;  properly  one  of  a 
dapple-gray  colour. 

"  That  was  twight,  mln  owen  Hard  boy.1* 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  7,1«. 

*  li'-ard  (d  silent),  «.    [Fr.]    A  French  farth- 
ing. 

li  art, '  ly  art,  a.    [LIARD,  a.] 

Li  as,  *.  [By  some  considered  a  corruption  of 
the"  English  word  layers,  or  iyers,  referring  to 
the  visible  stratification  of  the  rock.  But 
Mahn  and  Skeat  think  that  the  Fr.  liuis  =  the 
rocks  in  question,  was  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish word.  Littre,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
the  Fr.  lias  from  the  English  term,  though 
saying  that  some  consider  it  to  have  come 
from  Bas  Breton  liach  =  dolmen.  The  English 
word  lias  was  first  a  provincial  one,  adopted 
by  geologists,  who  gave  it  universal  currency.] 
1.  Geol. :  A  formation  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Oolite,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
combined.  It  consists  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or 
gray  limestone,  becoming  light-brown  when 
weathered.  These  are  separated  by  dark- 
coloured,  narrow,  argillaceous  partings,  so 
that  quarries  of  the  rock  seen  from  a  distance 
look  striped  and  ribbon-like.  It  has  been 
divided  in  England  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower.  Most  of  its  fossils  are  marine,  though 
there  is  in  it  an  insect  -  limestone.  Huge 
Enaliosaurians,  specially  Ichthyosaurs  and 


Plesiosaurs,  reach  their  maximum  develop- 
ment in  it ;  they  are  believed  to  liave  been 
marine.  Of  fishes  117  are  known  from  Britain 
alone  ;  of  molluscs  937,  the  Cephalopods  being 
207,  two-thirds  of  them  Ammonites.  Particu- 
lar species  of  the  last  genus  have  been  used  to 
divide  it  into  zones.  From  the  abundance  of 
the  Oyster  genus,  Gryphaea,  it  has  been  some- 
times called  the  Gryphite  limestone.  Penta- 
crinites  flourished.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
cycads  and  conifers.  The  Lias  runs  diagon- 
ally across  England  from- Yorkshire  to  Devon 
and  Dorsetshire.  It  extends  to  France  and 
Germany. 

2.  Comm.,  £c. :  Liassic  clays  are  used  for 
brickmaking.  They  are  also  burnt  for  lime 
and  for  hydraulic  cement ;  liassic  limestones 
are  called  cement  stones  and  are  burnt  for 
hydraulic  lime,  (li alley.) 

Iii-as'-slc,  a.  [Eng.  lias;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lias  formation  ;  of  the  age  of  the 
lias  formation. 

li-a'-trls,  s.  [A  word  of  unknown  meaning. 
(Loudon.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composites,  subtribe 
Adenostylete.  Liatris  squamosa  has  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  It,  and  L.  scariosa,  are  known  in 
the  United  States  as  the  Rattlesnake's  Master,, 
the  bruised  bulbs  of  the  plant  being  applied 
to  the  wound,  while  a  decoction  of  the  milk 
is  taken  inwardly.  (London.) 

lib,  *  libbe,  v.t.  [A.S.  *  lybban  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  lubben  =  to  castrate.]  [GLIB,  ».]  To 
castrate,  to  geld. 

"  Who  pares  his  nails  or  libs  his  swine." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satiret.  bk.  ii.,  sat  7. 

*  lib'-a-ment,   s.      [Lat.    libamentum,    from 
libo  =  to  pour  out.]    A  libation. 

"  We  performed  our  oblations  and  libamenti  to  the 
muses."—/".  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  652. 

*  li'-bant,  a.      [Lat.  libans,  pa.  par.  of  libo  = 
to  sip',  to  pour  out.]    Sipping,  tasting  ;  touch- 
ing lightly  or  gently. 

lib  a  nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  frankincense.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Amyridaceae,  now 
called  Boswellia.  Libanus  thurifera  (Cole- 
brooke)  is  now  called  Boswellia  serrate. 

li  ba'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  libationem, 
accus.  of  libatio  =  a  libation,  from  libatus,  pa. 
par.  of  libo  =  to  sip,  to  pour  out ;  Gr.  Aei'/3w 
(leibo);  Sp.  libacion  Ital.  libazione.] 

1.  Compar.  Religions:  A  sacrifice,  by  an  ac- 
tual drink  offering,  by  pouring  liquids — usually 
oil  or  wine— on  the  ground  in  honour  of  a 
divinity,  or  by  the  combination  of  both  me- 
thods.   In  classic  times  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  which  al- 
ways formed  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  hence 
the  Greek  <rm>v&ai  =  a  solemn  treaty,  from 
<nrevS<a  =  to  offer  a  libation.    (Cf.  Virg.,  JEn. 
v.  77  ;  xii.  174).    Sometimes  libations  were  in- 
dependent acts  of  worship  (II.  xvi.  233) ;  and 
they  found  a  place  in  convivial  gatherings  and 
banquets  (Virs.,  Mn.  i.  734-38  ;  Gerrrg.  ii.  101  ; 
Hor.,  Carm.  IV.  v.  31-34  ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  637). 
Libations    were    usually   of   unmixed   wine 
(iixrwovSos  —  merum),  but  sometimes  of  milk, 
honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  di- 
luted with  water  (Plin.,  H.N.  xiv.  19).    The 
word  "  libation  "  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
but  clear  traces  of  the  practice  may  be  found. 
"Jacob  set  up  ...  a  pillar  of  stone,  and  he 
poured    a    drink   offering   thereon    and    he 
poured  oil  thereon"  (Gen.  xxxv.  14).  "Strong 
wine  "  was  ordained  "  to  be  poured  unto  the 
Lord  for  a  drink  offering"  (Numb,  xxviii.  7); 
and  Jeremiah  (xix.  13)  charges  it  against  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kings  of  Judah 
*'  that  they  have  poured  out  drink  offerings 
unto  other   gods,     and   to    "the   queen  of 
heaven  "  (xliv.  17,  19,  25). 

"  In  this  idea  of  a  god  eternally  insatiable,  Joined  to 
the  hunger  such  restless  nomads  must  often  nave  suf- 
fered, is  to  be  found  the  first  cause  of  libation,  of  offer- 
Ing,  of  sacrifice."—/!.  Heath :  Edgar  Quinet,  p.  284. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  so  poured  out 

"  And  large  libationt  drenched  the  sands  around." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  ix.  230. 

*  ll'-ba-tdr-jf,  o.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  libatnriui, 
from  libatus,  pa.  par.  of  libo.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  libations. 

*  ITb'-bard, «.    [Ger.  liebard.]   [LEOPARD.]   A 
leopard 

"  The  lion,  and  the  libbard.  and  the  bear." 

Cowper  :  Teak,  vt  77J. 

libbard's-bane,  s.    [LEOPARD'S- BANE.) 


Hb'-bet,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  van. 
ant  of  billet.]  A  billet  of  wood. 

*  U-bSc'-Chi-«,  s.  [Ital.  libeccio.]  The  south- 
west wind. 

"  Forth  rush'd  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds  .  . 
Sirocoo and  Libecchio"         Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1,708. 

li  bel,  *  ly-bell,  «.  [Lat.  libellut  =  a  little 
book  or  writing  ;  dimin.  of  liber  =  a  book  : 
Fr.  libelU;  Ital.  &  Port,  libello  ;  Sp.  libelo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally  any  little  book  or  writing ;  a 
declaration,  a  certificate. 


2.  A  defamatory  writing,  print,  picture,  or 
publication  of  any  kind,  containing  any  state- 
ments or  representations  maliciously  made, 
and  tending  to  bring  any  person  into  ridicule 
or  contempt,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred 
or  obloquy  ;  any  obscene,  blasphemous,  or 
seditious   publication    whether    in   writing, 
print,  signs,  or  pictures. 

"  Of  a  nature  very  similar  to  challenges,  are  librli, 
libelli/amoti,  which,  taken  in  their  largest  and  most 
•  extensive  sense,  signify  any  writings,  pictures  or  th* 
like,  of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency  ;  but  in  the 
sense  under  which  we  are  now  to  consider  them,  ar* 
malicious  defamations  of  any  person,  and  especially  a 
magistrate,  made  public  by  either  printing,  writing, 
signs,  or  pictures,  m  prcjer  to  provoke  him  to  wrath, 
or  expose  hi  MI  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 
The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is  a 
publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law  :  and  therefore  the 
sending  an  abusive  private  letter  to  a  man  is  as  much 
a  libel  as  if  it  were  openly  printed,  for  it  equally  tends 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  im- 
material at  common  law,  with  respect  to  the  essence  of 
a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  true  or  false  ;  since 
the  provocation,  aiid  not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  !» 
punished  criminally,  though,  doubtless,  the  falsehood 
of  it  may,  independently  of  any  statutory  provision, 
aggravate  its  guilt,  and  enhance  its  punishment"— 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 

3.  The  act,  or  crime  of  publishing  a  libel  : 
as,  To  be  charged  with  libel. 

II.  Eng.  Eccles.  &  Scots  Law  :  The  summons, 
or  similar  writ,  commencing  a  suit,  and  con- 
taining the  plaintiff's  allegations. 

li'-bel,  v.t.  &  i.    [LIBEL,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  publish  a  libel  upon  ;  to 
hold   up   to  public   contempt,  derision,    or 
hatred  by  the  publication  of  any  libellous 
writing,  print,  picture,  &c.  ;  to  lampoon. 

"The  clesp.>t  of  Leadeuhall  Street  was  UMle.l  In 
prose  and  verse."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Law  :  To  exhibit  a  charge  against  ;  aa 
against  a  clergyman  for  unbecoming  conduct. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  spread  libels  or  defama- 
tory publications  or  statements. 

"  What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere?" 

Shakie/j.  :  Titut  Andronicut,  ir.  4. 

*  li  bel  -la,   s.      [Lat    dimin.   of  libra  =  a 
balance.  ]  " 

1.  A  small  balance. 

2.  A  level  ;  an  instrument  for  taking  levels. 

*  li'-bel-lant,  s.    [Eng.  libel  ;  -ant.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  libels  ;  a  libeller." 

2.  Law:  One  who  exhibits  a  charge  in  an 
ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 

*  li-bel-lee',  *.    [Eng.  libel,  and  suff.  -ee.] 

I.  run  :  The  suitor  defendant  against  whom  a 
libel  has  been  filed.  (Wharton.) 

li  bcl-lcr,  s.  [Eng.  libel;  -er.]  One  who 
libels  ;  one  who  publishes  libels  ;  a  lampooner. 

"  Men  who  were  plotters  and  libettert  by  profession." 
—Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  li'-bel-llst,  s.    [Eng.  libel;  -ist.]    One  who 
libels  ;  a  libeller. 

li'-bel-lous,  a.  [Eng.  libel;  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  libel  ;  containing  libels  or  any- 
thing tending  to  bring  a  person  into  publie 
hatred,  contempt,  or  derision  ;  defamatory, 
scandalous. 

"  A  number  of  libellous  and  defamatory  books  and 
writings."—  Bacon:  Obiervatians  on  a  Libel. 

ll'-bel-lous-ltf,  adv.  [Bug.  libellous;  -ly.] 
'•i  a  libellous  or  defamatory  manner;  with  a 
hi>el. 

li  bel  lu-la,  *.  [A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  ; 
probably  from  Lat.  libellulus  =  a  very  little 
book,  the  leaves  of  which  the  expanded  wings 
of  the  dragon-fly  somewhat  resemble  (Littre, 


Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Libellulidse  (q.v.).  About  nine  species  are 
British. 


Ate,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  rather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey-a,    qu-kw. 


libellulidae— liberticide 
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Il-bel  lu  li  dse,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  libel- 
,    lul(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Dragon-flies  :  a  family  of  Neurop- 
terous  Insects,  tribe  Subulicornia.  There 
are,  in  all,  about  1500  species.  The  larvae 
inhabit  the  water,  and  are  of  very  predatory 
instincts.  They  somewhat  resemble  their 
parents,  but  are  wingless.  They  breathe  by 
branchiae,  either  internal  or  external,  and 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
[DRAGON-FLY  ] 

li'-ber,  s.  [From  Lat.  liber  =  a  book,  because 
the  fibrous  layers  of  which  liber  is  composed 
can  at  times  be  separated  into  laminae  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book  or  an  ancient  manuscript  roll.] 
Bot. :  The  innermost  of  the  four  layers  con- 
stituting the  bark  of  a  plant.  According  to 
Gray,  it  consists  of  three  kinds  of  cells,  bast 
cells  or  fibres,  large  or  more  elongated  cells, 
and  cells  of  parenchyma.  Called  also  Bast- 
layer  and  Endophloeum. 

liber-cells,  liber-fibres,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Very  long  prosenchymatous  cells  oc- 
curring in  liber.  Liber  fibres  of  various  plants 
are  of  use  for  textile  purposes.  The  shorter 
liber-cells  pass  into  wood-cells,  between  which 
and  liber-cells  the  difference  is  but  slight. 

lib  er-al,  *  lib  -er-all,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  liberal, 
from  Lat.  liberalis,  from  liber  =  free  ;  from  the 
same  root  as  libet  or  lubet  —  it  pleases  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  liberal ;  Ital.  liberale.] 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Becoming   or   befitting   one  well-born ; 
refined,  gentlemanlike  ;  free  from  meanness. 

"The  vse  of  the  toongs,  philosophic,  and  the  liberall 
mencie»."—Holinshed:  Descript.  England,  bk.  H., 
ch.  Hi. 

2.  Such  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  be ;  accom- 
plished, refined. 

"The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy." 
Shakesp.  :  t  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Free    in  disposition ;    generous,    open- 
handed,  bountiful,  munificent ;  ready  to  give 
or  bestow  ;  not  mean,  stingy,  or  niggardly. 

"  Men  of  this  way  should  be  most  liberal." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  8. 

IT  It  is  freq uently  followed  by  of  before  that 
which  is  given  or  bestowed  ;  sometimes  by  in. 
"  Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  o/her  smiles." 
Camper  :  Task,  iii.  712. 

4.  Given    freely,    bountifully,    or   without 
•tint ;  ample,  generous. 

"  With  too  great  a  court  and  liberal  largess." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i  4. 

5.  Abundant,  profuse :  as,  a  liberal  flow  of 
water. 

6.  Free,  open,  candid :  as,  a  liberal  inter- 
change of  thoughts. 

7.  Free  from  narrow,  selfish,  or  contracted 
views  or  ideas  ;  favourable  to  liberty  and  pro- 
gress civil,  political,  and  religious  ;  advocat- 
ing reform  and  progress  ;  having  broad  views ; 
favouring  freedom  in  the  forms  of  administra- 
tion of  government ;  not  conservative.     [II.] 

8.  Not  too  strict,  harsh,  or  severe ;  free  :  as, 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  law. 

*  9.  Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute ;  free 
to  excess. 

II.  Politics:  A  name  given  to  that  party  in 
the  state  which  is  in  favour  of  reform  and 
advancement.  (Opposed  to  the  Conservative 
Party.)  [B.] 

B.  As  sJtbst. :  One  who  advocates  progress 
and  reform,  especially  in  the  direction  of  con- 
ferring greater  power  upon  the  people;  an 
advocate  of  Liberalism. 

If  The  designation  "  Liberal,"  applied  to  an 
English  party  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Liberal,  a  periodical  set  on  foot  by 
Lord  Byron  and  his  friends.  Both  political 
parties  are  named  with  tacit  reference  to  an 
Irresistible  movement  towards  democracy 
which  has  long  been  in  progress  in  Britain,  as 
it  was  in  the  ambient  Roman  republic.  The 
Conservatives,  dreading  the  effect  of  this 
democratic  current  on  the  time-honoured  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  make  it  their  main 
object  to  conserve  them.  With  this  view  they 
arrest  forward  movement  when  they  can,  and, 
when  this  is  impracticable,  attempt  to  retard 
the  rate  of  progress.  The  Liberal  party,  on 
the  contrary,  little  or  nothing  fearing  the  re- 
sults of  change,  help  the  movement  instead  of 
attempting  to  stem  or  to  lessen  its  progress. 
The  Liberal  party  consists  of  two  great  sec- 
tions or  wings,  generally  in  co-operation 
though  sometimes  in  antagonism.  These  are 


the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  the  former  seek- 
ing to  remove  the  more  obnoxious  defects  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  ensuring  their  stability  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  desiring  to  root  some  of  them  up 
instead  of  increasing  their  efficiency.  For 
example,  the  Whigs  are  in  favour  of  the 
Established  Churches,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  throne,  whilst  the  more  advanced  of 
the  Radicals  would  abolish  all  the  three.  The 
strength  of  the  Whig  party  is  in  the  middle 
classes,  that  of  the  Radicals  among  the  artizans. 
After  about  forty  years'  exclusion  from  office, 
the  Liberals  reached  it  in  1830.  From  that 
time  till  this  they  have  been  in  power  under 
Earl  Grey  from  Nov.  22,  1830,  and  Viscount 
Melbourne  from  July  18, 1834,  to  Dec.  26, 1834 ; 
under  Viscount  Melbourne  again  from  April  18, 
1835,  to  Sept.  6,  1841 ;  under  Lord  John 
Russell  from  July  6,  1846,  to  Feb.  27,  1852  ; 
under  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  from  Dec.  28, 1852, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  from  Feb.  10,  1855,  to 
Feb.  28,  1808 ;  under  Lord  Palmerston  again 
from  June  18,  1859,  and  Earl  Russell  from 
Nov.  6,  1865,  to  July  6,  1866  ;  and  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  Dec.  9,  1868,  to  Feb.  21,  1874, 
and  again  from  April  28,  1880,  till  1885. 
In  August,  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  returned 
to  office,  from  which  he  retired,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Rosebery. 

If  Obvious     compounds  :    Liberal  •  hearted, 
liberal-minded,  liberal-souled,  &c. 

lib  er-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  liberal ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Liberal  party;  freedom  from 
narrowness  or  bigotry  ;  advocacy  of  the  con- 
ferring of  greater  power  in  the  state  upon  the 
people ;  democracy. 

lib  er-al-ist,  t.  [Eng.  liberal;  -ist.]  A 
Liberal  (q.v.). 

*  llb-er-al-lst'-ic,  a.     [Eng.    liberalist ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to   Liberalism  ;   characterized    by 
Liberalism  ;  in  accordance  with  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. 

]Ib-er-&l'-I-ty,  « lib-er-al-i-tie,  s.  [Fr. 
liberalite,  from  Lat.  liberalikttem,  accus.  of 
liberalitas,  from  liberalis  =  liberal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liberal ;  dis- 
position or  readiness  to  give  freely  and  largely ; 
bounty,  munificence,  generosity,  openhanded- 
ness. 

"The  King  of  England  vsed  great  liberalitie  in  bes- 
towing his  treasure  freelle."— HoUnihed :  Richard  I. 
(an.  1191). 

2.  Largeness  or  breadth  of  views ;  freedom 
from  narrowness  of  mind  or  bigotry  ;  cathol- 
icity, impartiality. 

"  The  boasted  liberality  on  which  they  value  them- 
selves in  the  conduct  of  the  Bristol  schools."— Hannah 
More:  Life  of  WUberforce,  vol.  it,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  2.19. 
*  3.  That  which  is  given  ;   a  donation,   a 
gratuity  ;  an  act  of  liberality  or  generosity. 

t  lib'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  liberal;  -we.]  To 
make  or  fender  liberal  or  catholic ;  to  enlarge ; 
to  free  from  narrowness  or  bigotry. 

"  They  warm  the  heart ;  they  enlarge  and  liberalize 
our  minds."  —Burke :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

*  lib-er-al-l-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  liberalise) ; 
-ation.]  "The  act  or  process  of  liberalizing,  or 
making  liberal  and  free. 

"  The  prospect  of  a  general  liberalization  of  Egyptian 
institutions.  —*.  Janet  i  Qazette,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

iXb'-er-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  liberal ;  4y. 

1.  In   a   liberal,    bountiful,    or   generous 
manner ;    munificently,    generously,     freely, 
open-handedly. 

"  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for  many  of  those  faul  ts 
of  which  I  have  too  liberally  arraigned  them."— Dry- 
den  :  Virgil  ;  .fneid  xli. 

2.  With  liberality  of  views  or  ideas  ;  with- 
out   bigotry    or    narrowness ;    impartially ; 
without  selfishness  or  meanness. 

3.  Freely ;  not  strictly,  harshly,  or  vigor- 
ously. 

lib'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  liberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
libero  =  to  set  free;  Zi6er  =  free;  Fr.  liberer; 
Ital.  liberare.]  To  set  free;  to  release  from 
restraint  or  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty  ; 
to  free,  to  deliver. 

"  The  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be 
completely  liberated."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nation*, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  ill. 

lib-er-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  liberatio,  from  liber- 
atus, pa.  par.  of  libero ;  Fr.  liberation;  Ital. 
liberazione ;  Sp.  liberacion.] 
1.  Tho  act  of  liberating  or  setting  free  from 


restraint,    confinement,    <Scc.  ,    a   setting  at 
liberty ;  freeing. 
2.  The  state  of  being  liberated  or  set  free. 

Liberation  Society,  .s  The  name  popu- 
larly given  to  a  society  which  was  formed  in 
1844  under  the  title  of  the  British  Anti-State- 
Church  Association,  an  appellation  changed 
in  1853  for  that  which  now  obtains,  the  Society 
for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State- 
Patronage  and  Control.  It  is  "  based  on  the 
principle  that,"  in  its  opinion,  "national  es- 
tablishments-of  religion  are  (1)  unjust,  (2) 
politically  mischievous,  (3)  injurious  to  the 
Churches  established,  and  (4)  that  they  also 
hinder  the  progress  of  religion."  It  aims  at 
(1)  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  and  usages 
which  inflict  disability  or  confer  privilege  on 
ecclesiastical  grounds  upon  any  subject  of  the 
realm  ;  (2)  the  discontinuance  of  all  payments 
from  public  funds  and  of  all  compulsory  ex- 
actions for  religious  purposes  ;  and  (:i)  after 
an  equitable  satisfaction  of  existing  interests 
(the  italics  are  those  of  the  Society),  the  appli- 
cation to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  of 
the  national  property  now  devoted  to  the  use» 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the 
liberation  of  those  Churches  from  StaU,-con- 
trol.  While  prosecuting  these  aims,  it  neither 
expresses  any  opinion  upon,  nor  seeks  to  effect 
any  alteration  in,  the  doctrines,  formularies, 
or  internal  government  of  the  Churches  now 
established.  Its  revenue  in  1883-4,  derived 
from  subscriptions  and  other  sources,  was 
£8,898  ;  its  expenditure  £8,541.  The  numl>er 
of  subscribers  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  was  about  11,000. 

lib'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  liberatiis,  pa. 
par.  of  libero.]  Oue  who  liberates  or  frees ; 
a  deliverer. 

*lib'-er-a-t8r-y,  a.  [Eng.  liberator;  -y.J 
Tending  to  liberate  or  set  free. 

Lib  -er  a  trix,  s.     [The  fem.  form  of  Lat 

liberator.] 
Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  125]. 

Li-beV-I-an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  definition.) 
Belonging"  to,  found  in,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Liberia,  an  independent  republic 
of  Western  Africa,  settled  by  free  negroes 
from  the  United  States  in  1822. 

Liberian  hippopotamus,  s. 

Zool. :  Hippopotamus  minor,  a  small  speciea 
described  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Set.,  Philadel.,  Feb.,  1844),  from  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Goheen,  colonial  physician  at  Monrovia, 
and  from  two  crania  which  that  gentleman 
sent  to  America.  In  1850  (ib.,  1850,  pp.  231- 
39)  Dr.  Morton  proposed  to  call  it  H.  liberi- 
ensis,  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known,  though  "it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
new  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Chceropsis." 
(Van  Hoeven.)  It  has  but  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw ;  the  posterior  molars  are  only 
partially  protruded,  and  rise  obliquely  like 
those  of  the  elephant  and  mastodon.  It 
varies  in  weight  from  four  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds. 

13Cb-er-d-,  pref.  [Lat.  libero  =  to  set  free.J 
(For  def.  see  etym.) 

t  libero -motor,  a.  Letting  out  or 
liberating  nerve  force.  (H.  Spencer.) 

Ub-er-tar'-I-an,  a,  &  s.  [Eng.  liberty); 
-arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  liberty  or  free- 
will, inculcating  the  doctrine  that  the  human 
will  is  free  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  that  it 
is  impelled  by  necessity  to  a  certain  course  of 
action. 

"  He  has  In  particular  made  the  libertarian  position 
clearer  by  the  apt  choice  of  technical  terms."— ACheH- 
aum,  Dec.  20,  1881,  p.  800. 

B.  As  svbst. :  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine 
that  human  will  is  free.   [FREE-WILL,  NECES- 
SITY.] 

"The  very  objection  of  Incomprehensibility  by 
which  the  fatalist  had  thought  to  triumph  over  the 
libertarian."— Hamilton  :  Ditcuuiont,  p.  620. 

lib-er-tar'-I-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  libertarian; 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  or  principles  of  liber- 
tarians. 

*  ll-beV-U-cide,  s.  [Lat.  liberttas)  =  liberty ; 
-i-  connective  ;  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroying  liberty. 

2.  One  who  destroys  liberty.   (Shelley :  Ado- 
no/is,  vi.) 


boil,  b£y;  po~ut,  J6\W;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing* 
-dan,  -  tian  .-.  shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  snun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  znon.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•lib  er-tin-ago  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng. 
libertin(e);  -age.]  Excessive  freedom  of 
opinions  or  conduct ;  licence. 

"A  growing  libertinage,  which  disposed  them  to 
think  lightly  of  the  Christian  faith.'  —  Warburton: 
Strmont,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  13. 

llb'-er-tine,  *.  &  a.  [Lat.  libertinus  =  (a.) 
pertaining  to  a  freedman,  (s.)  a  freedman  : 
from  libertus  =  a  freedman  :  liber,  free  ;  Fr. 
libertin;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  libertino.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  freedman ;  one  manumitted  or  set  free 
from  slavery. 

"  Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers ;  others 
on  the  score  of  their  condition,  a>  libertinet  against 
their  patrons."— Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*  2.  A  freethinker 

"  It  is  too  probable  that  our  modern  libertinet, 
deists,  and  the!  its  took  occasion  from  the  scandalous 
contentions  of  Christians  among  many  changes,  to 
disbelieve  all."— A  Discourse  of  Logomachut.  (1711.) 

3.  One  free  in  his  moral  practice,  especially 
with  women ;  a  debauchee,  a  profligate,  a  licen- 
tious person. 

"Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Puritani .—Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  One  free  from  restraint ;  one  who  is  un- 
conflned. 

"  When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still." 

Shdketp. :  Henry  r.,  I  1. 

5.  A  freeman  of  a  corporate  town  or  city. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Church  Hist. :  A  Flemish  sect  of  Anti- 
nomians,  who  called  themselves  "Spirituals." 
They  passed  into  France,  where  they  were 
patronised  by  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of 
Francis  I.     They  held  that,  as  God  was  the 
author  of  all  human  actions,  no  human  action 
could  be  evil ;  that  religion  -onsisted  in  union 
with  God  by  contemplation,  and  that  any  one 
who  had  attained   to   this  could  act  as  he 
pleased.    Calvin  wrote  strongly  against  them. 
(Blunt.) 

2.  Script. :  The  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
New   Testament  —  "The    synagogue   of  the 
Libertines "  (Acts    vi.   9).     Its    meaning  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  ;  but  the  most 
probable  explanation   is  that  the   Libertines 
were  Jews  who,  having  been  taken  prisoners 
by  Pompey  and  other  Roman  generals  in  the 
Syrian  wars,  had    l>een   reduced  to  slavery, 
but,  having  been  emancipated,  returned  to 
Palestine.    (Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85;  Hor.  Sat. 
L  4,  143  ;  Juv.  Sat.  Hi.  14.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Freethinking,  latitudinarian. 

"  The  said  libertine  doctrines  do  more  contradict 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  thau  the  doctrines  of  the 
Papists  about  the  same."— Baxter :  Catholic  Theology, 
pt  iii.,  |i  289. 

2.  Loose,  licentious,   profligate,  lewd,  de- 
bauched, dissolute :  as,  a  libertine  life. 

fib   er  tin  ism,  s.     [Eng.  libertin(e) ;  -ism.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  freed- 
man. 

*  2.  Irreligiousness,     freethought;     loose- 
ness of  morality. 

"Even  modest  heathens  would  hiss  tMalibertinimt 
off  the  stage."— dp.  Hall:  Catet  of  Conscience.  Dec.  4, 
ch.  ii. 

3.  Loose,  licentious,  or  dissolute  conduct ; 
profligacy,  licentiousness,  lewdness,  grossness, 
debauchery. 

"Tales  were  told  about  his  lihertinitm  which  went 
on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the 
credulity  even  of  party  spirit."— Macaulay :  Hut. 
Ens/.,  ch.  xx. 

Hb'-er-ttf,  *lib-er-te,»lib-er-tee,s.  [Fr. 
ttberte  ;  Trom  Lat.  libertatem ;  accus.  of  libertas 
=»  liberty:  liber  =  free  ;  Ital.  liberta;   Port. 
Itberdadt ;  Sp.  libertad.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free ;  exemp- 
tion from  restraint ;  freedom  ;  power  of  acting 
according  to  one's  will. 

"  And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 
'Twas  liberty  only  to  hoar." 

Cow/ier :  Morning  Dream. 

2.  The  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone  any  particular  action,  according  to  the 
determination  of  his  mind  or  judgment ;  free- 
dom of  will ;  freedom  from  constraint  in  will  or 
volition.    (Locke:  Essay,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  §  8.) 

3.  Permission  granted,  as  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  to  do  any  act,  which  tlie  latter 
might  not  do  without  such  permission ;  leave, 
licence. 

4.  Privileges  or  immunities  enjoyed  by  pre- 
scription or  by  grant ;  franchise. 


5.  A  place  or  district  within  which  certain 
privileges,  immunities,  or  franchises  are  en- 
joyed. 

"  The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties 
were  ringing."— Hacaulaj/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viti. 

6.  Permission  to  go  or  move  about  within 
certain  limits,  as  in  a  place  of  confinement  ;  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  of  movement. 

7.  The  limits  within  which  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  allowed  :  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

8.  Conduct,  behaviour  or    speech  on   the 
part  of  one  person  towards  another,  such  as 
is  not  warranted  by  their  relative  positions 
in  society,  rank,  age,  &c. ;  a  slight  breach  of 
decorum  or  courtesy. 

9.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  occupation 
or  engagements ;  leisure ;  the  state  of  being 
disengaged :  as,  Are  you  at  liberty  t 

*10.  Licentiousness,  libertinism. 

"  Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth." 

Xhiikeip.  :  Timnn  of  Athent,  iv.  1. 

IL  Manege:  A  curve  or  arch  in  that  part 
of  the  bit  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  to 
afford  room  for  the  tongue  of  the  animal. 

H  (1)  At  liberty :  Disengaged ;  not  occupied. 

(2)  Cap  of  liberty :  A  cap  or  hat  worn  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  as  in  ancient  times  manu- 
mitted slaves  wore  the  Phrygian  cap  as  atoken 
of  their  having  been  set  free.     In  modern  days 
a  red  cap  worn  by  French  revolutionists. 

(3)  Civil   liberty :   A  state    of  freedom   or 
liberty,  abridged  only  by  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  established  under  the  form  of  laws 
for  the  protection  and  interests  of  thejiation, 
society,  or  state.    It  is  a  state  of  exemption 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  secured  by 
established  laws,   by  which  each  member  is 
protected  against  injury  on  the  part  of  others. 

(4)  Liberty  of  the  press : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  The  free  right  and  power  to 
publish  whatever  one  pleases,  subject  only  to 
punishment  for  abuse  of  that  freedom  by  pub- 
lishing anything  mischievous,  hurtful,  or 
libellous,  to  the  public  or  to  individuals. 

(6)  Eng. :  After  the  Reformation,  the  crown 
assumed  the  right,  which  the  church  had  pre- 
viously exercised,  of  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  all  works  but  such  as  should  be  first  seen 
and  allowed.  The  newspaper  press,  originating 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  subjected  to  the 
royal  licenser,  and,  though  the  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  1641,  augured  well  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  parliament  did  not  affect  a  spirit 
of  toleration,  and  Milton,  in  his  Areopagitica, 
branded  the  suppression  of  truth  by  the  licenser 
as  the  slaying  of  an  immortality  rather  than  a 
life.  The  Licensing  Act  (13  and  14  Charles  II.) 
placed  the  entire  control  of  printing  in  the  go- 
vernment. Authors  and  printers  of  obnoxious 
works  were  hanged,  mutilated,  and  their  pro- 
ductions burned  by  the  hangman.  The  free- 
dom of  the  press  was  not  theoretically  estab- 
lished till  parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew 
the  Licensing  Act.  Henceforth,  every  writing 
could  be  freely  published,  but  at  the  risk  of 
a  rigorous  execution  of  the  undefined  law  of 
libel.  To  speak  ill  of  the  government  was  a 
crime,  and  the  first  aim  and  use  of  free  dis- 
cussion was  prohibited  by  law.  Hence  arose 
a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  courts 
and  the  press,  virtually  brought  to  an  end  in 
1831  by  the  failure  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
convict  Cobbett.  Liberty  of  the  press  has 
always  been  enjoyed  in  the  United  States. 

Liberty  Bell :  The  old  bell  of  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  which  was  rung  on  the 
passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(5)  Liberty-pole :  A  flag-staff  surrounded  with 
the  symbols  of  liberty.    (American.) 

(6)  Moral  liberty:   That  liberty    of  choice 
which  is   essential   to   moral  responsibility. 
[FREE-WILL.] 

(7)  Natural  liberty:   A  state  of  exemption 
from  the  restraint  or  control  of  others,  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  life.    The  power  to 
act  or  do  as  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

"  The  natural  liberty  of  man,  is  to  be  free  from  any 
superior  power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will 
>r  legislative  authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only  the 
law  of  nature  for  bis  rule."— Locke:  Of  Government, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  M. 

(8)  Political  liberty :  The  liberty  or  freedom 
of  a  nation  ;  exemption  of  a  nation  from  any 
unjust  abridgement  of  its  rights  and  indepen- 
dence by  another  nation. 

(9)  Religious  liberty  :  The  free  right  to  hold 
what  opinions  one  pleases  in  religious  matters, 


and  to  worship  the   Deity   accoidinp  to  the 

*  dictates  of   conscience,    free   from   external 
control. 

If  The  words  liberty  and  freedom  Ere  often 
used  interchangeably.  Properly  .  peaking, 
however,  liberty  hints  at  previous  restraint : 
freedom  does  not ;  hence,  a  slave  is  set  at 
liberty,  not  at  freedom,  whilst  a  rude  man  ex- 
presses his  sentiments,  not  with  too  much 
liberty,  but  with  too  much  freedom. 

ll  beth'-cn  ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Libethen ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  Libethenit.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  (Schrauf  says  mono- 
clinic,  or  "  pseudo-orthorhombic  ")  mineral, 
occurring  mostly  in  crystals,  rarely  plobular 
or  compact.  Hardness,  4;  sp.  gr.,  3'6  to  8'8; 
lustre,  resinous  ;  colour  and  streak,  olive-green, 
the  former  usually  dark.  Fracture,  subcon- 
choidal.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  29'7 ; 
oxide  of  copper,  <j6'5  ;  water,  3'8 ;  which  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  (4CuO)PO5+HO. 
Principal  localities  are  Libethen,  Hungary, 
and  Cornwall. 

*U-bId'-in-ist,  *.  [Lat.  libido  (genit.  libi- 
dinis)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  given  to  lust  or 
lewdness. 

"  Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 
believed  that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidiniitt."— 
Junius :  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  360  (1639). 

*  tf-bHUn-SB'-It-y,    ».      [Eng.    libidinous; 

•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidi- 
nous ;  lewdness. 

li-bid-in  ous,  a.  [Fr.  Kbidineux;  from 
Lat.  libidinosiis ;  from  libido  (genit.  libidinis); 
Sp.  &  Ital.  libidinoso.]  Characterized  by  lewd- 
ness  or  wantonness  ;  lewd,  lustful,  wanton; 
lascivious,  unchaste,  lecherous. 

t  li-bid'-in-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  libidinoui; 
-ly.]  In  a  libidinous,  lewd,  or  lustful  manner  ; 
lewdly,  lasciviously,  lustfully,  wantonly. 

11  Simon  Magus  and  his  mystical  priests,  lived  UbicU. 
noutly."—Bp.  Lavington :  Moravians  Compared,  p.  104. 

t U-bid'-Jn-dus-ness,  s.  [Eng.  libidinous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  libidin- 
ous ;  lewdness,  lustfulness,  lasciviousness. 

*  lib-ken,  *  lib-kin,  s.    [Probably  from  A.8. 

libban  =  to  live,  and  ken  (2)  s.  (q.v.).]  A  loir 
house  or  lodging. 

U-bi-9e'-drU8,  s.  [Gr.  At/3«  (libas),  Ai'/So* 
(libos)  =  a  tear,  and  ice'6pos  (Icedros)  =  a  cedar.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferae.  Libocedrui 
Doniana  is  the  Kawa  of  New  Zealand.  Its 
beautifully-grained  and  heavy  wood  would  be 
well  adapted  for  picture  frames.  (Loudon.) 

ll'-bra,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  balance.    So  named  be- 
cause when  the  sun  enters   Libra  the  days 
and  nights  are  equal  like   the  scales  of  • 
balance.] 
Astron. :  The  Balance. 

(1)  One  of  the  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  con- 
stellations.    It  is  surrounded  by  the  constel- 
lations Scorpio,  Ophiuchus,  Virgo,  Centaurus, 
and  Lupus.     It  contains  no  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

(2)  The  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  symbol 
^.    Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
it  now  contains  the  constellation  Virgo.     The 
sun  enters  it  about  Sept.  23. 

*U-bral,  a.  [Lat.  libralis,  from  Kbm=* 
pound  weight.]  Of  a  pound  weight ;  weigh- 
ing a  pound. 

ll-brar'-i-an,  s.    [Lat.  librarius  =  (s.)  a  tran- 
scriber ofbboks  ;  (a.)  of  or  pertaining  to  books! 
liber  =  a  book  ;     Fr.  libraire;    Sp.  libreroi 
Ital.  librajo  =  a  bookseller.] 
*  1.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

"  Charybdis  thrice  swallows  and  thrice  refunds  the 
waves;  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  a  day,  but  this  is  the 
error  of  the  librarian!.  "—Broom* :  On  the  Odystey- 

2.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  library ;  the 
keeper  of  a  library  or  collection  of  books. 

"  It  probably  contained  some  illuminated  MSS.,  U 
the  librarian  had  the  keeping  of  the  colours  too."— 
Wai  pole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ll-brar'-i-an -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  librarian; 
-ship.]  Ttie  office,  post,  or  position  of  • 
librarian. 

H'-bra-ry,  *  11-brai-rle,  *  li-bra-rie,  t. 

[Fr.  librairie,  from  Lat.  H&rarmm,neut.  sing, 
of  librarius  —  pertaining  to  books  :  liber  =  a 
book  ;  orig.  the  bark  of  a  tree,  that  being  the 


fate,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill;  try,  Syrian,   as,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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•arliest  writing  material ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  libreria  ; 
Port,  livraria.] 

L  A  collection  of  books,  whether  belonging 
to  a  private  person,  an  institution,  or  the 
nation. 

"  Bale,  the  antiquary,  makes  mention  of  a  merchant 

that  bought  two  uolile  libraritt  about  these  times  for 

1  forty  shillings.-— Strype:  Mem.  Henry  Mil  (an.  1545). 

2.  A  room  or  set  of  rooms  set  apart  for  a 
Collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  &c.  (P.  Hol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  ii.) 

H  It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  library  in  the 
Memnonium  at  Thebes  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Layard  and  his  successors  disen- 
tombed libraries,  or  their  equivalents,  collec- 
tions of  inscribed  cylinders,  from  the  sites  of 
old  Assyrian  palaces.  Kirjath-sepher,  the 
old  name  of  Debir,  means  the  City  of 
Book(s)"  (Judges  i.  11).  Pisistratus  founded 
a  public  library  at  Athens  about  540  B.C. 
Strabo  says  that  the  first  private  library  was 
that  of  Aristotle,  B.C.  334.  Ptolemy  I.  (Soter) 
founded  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library 
in  the  Serapeum  about  298  B.C.  ;  it  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Egyptian  contest 
carried  on  by  Julws  Caesar,  B.C.  47.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  A.D.  640. 
A  fine  library  of  200,000  volumes,  collected  by 
Attains  I.  King  of  Pergamos,  about  197  B.C., 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  on 
the  death  of  Attalus  III.,  B.C.  133,  he  having 
nominated  them  heirs  to  his  kingdom.  Of 
modern  libraries,  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  with  2,370,000  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
and  the  British  Museum  Library,  1,550,000 
volumes,  stand  first.  The  Royal  Library,  of 
Munich,  and  the  Imperial  Library,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  have  each  over  1,000,000  volumes. 
The  Library  of  the  Vatican  ranks  among  the 
inost  valuable  of  European  libraries.  In  the 
United  States  the  Government  Library,  at 
Washington,  for  which  a  magnificent  building 
has  been  erected,  promises  before  many  years 
to  equal  the  great  European  libraries  in  import- 
ance. The  Public  Library  of  Boston  has  now 
considerably  over  600,000  volumes.  Other  fine 
libraries  are  the  Philadelphia  Library,  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
Libraries  of  New  York,  and  various  others. 

.  *  library-keeper,  ».    A  librarian. 

"A  library-keeper,  who  Is  likewise  to  be  an  apothe- 
cary, druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  ftc." 
—Cowley .  Advancement  of  Experimental  Philotophy. 

*ll'-brate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  librntus,  pa.  par.  of 
libro  =  to  balance  ;  libra  =  a  balance.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  balance,  to  poise,  to  hold  in 
equipoise. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  in  equipoise ;  to  move 
as  a  balance. 

Il-bra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  libratio,  from  libratus, 
pa.  par.  of  libra  =  to  balance  ;  libra  =  a  bal- 
ance ;  Fr.  libration  ;  Sp.  librarian  ;  ItaL  libra- 
tione.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  balancing,  or  placing  or  hold- 
Ing  in  equipoise.    (H.  More  :  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  balanced  or  in  equipoise. 

"Their  pinions  still 

In  loose  nbratiom  stretched,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse."  Thornton  :  Spring,  743. 

IL  Astron. :  A  real  or  apparent  motion  of 
ft  heavenly  body  like  that  of  a  balance  when 
approaching  a  state  of  rest.  (Used  especially 
of  the  moon.)  [1]  (Boyle :  Works,  iv.  98.) 

If  1.  Libration  in  latitude  : 

Astron.  (Of  the  moon):  A  small  variation  in 
the  precise  part  of  the  moon  presented  to 
ns.  The  moon  always  presents  the  same 
hemisphere  to  us,  but  as  her  axis  varies 
from  the  plane  of  her  orbit  by  an  angle  of 
1°  301  10'8",  her  two  poles  lean  alternately  to 
and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north  ]>ole  leans 
towards  the  earth  we  see  a  little  more  of  the 
region  surrounding  it ;  when  turned  away  we 
see  less  ;  this  variation  constitutes  the  libra- 
tion in  latitude. 

2.  Libration  in  longitude : 

Astron.  (Of  the  moon) :  A  slight  variation  at 
different  times  in  the  amount  of  the  eastern  or 
western  edge  of  the  moon  seen.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
moon  on  her  axis  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit.  This  was 
first  discovered  by  Hevelius  in  1647. 

3.  Diurnal  libration,  Parallactic  vibration  : 
Astron.  (Of  the  moon)  :   A  slight  variation  in 

the  aspect  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 


we  view  the  moon  at  its  rising  or  setting,  in 
different  circumstances,  according  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  earth  at  the  spot  where  the  observer 
stands.  It  brings  into  view  at  the  moon's  rising 
and  setting,  on  the  upper  limb,  or  whenever  the 
moon  has  parallax,  a  little  more  than  a  hemi- 
sphere. 

IT -bra- tor -&  a.  [Eng.  librat(e);  -ory.] 
Balancing  ;  balanced  ;  moving  like  a  balance  ; 
oscillating. 


Ubret-tist,  *.  [Eng.  ltt>rett(o) ; -ist.]  One 
who  writes  a  libretto  ;  one  who  composes 
words  for  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. 

"  The  original  work  of  the  librettist  is  truly  remark- 
able, even  among  such  productions."  —  fall  Mall 
Gazette.  Jan.  23,  1884. 

U-brSt'-to,  «.    [ItaL  =  a  little  book ;  dimin. 
of  libra  =  a  book.] 
Music : 

1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  similar  musical  work. 

2.  The  words  of  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. 
"Concerning  the  literary  merit  of  the  original  M- 

brettu  this  is  no  place  to  speak,  since  the  question  does 
not  arise."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  30,  1882. 

U'-bri-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  liber  (genit.  libri),  and 
forma  =  shape.]  (See  the  compounds.) 

libriform-cells,  s.  pi. 
Bat. :  Cells  like  those  existing  in  liber  (q.  v.). 
libriform  fibres,  s.  pi. 
Sot. :    Fibres  like  those  of  liber  ;   simple, 
bast-like  wood-fibres.    (Thome.) 

Lib'-y-an,  a.    [Lat.  Libyus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liby»,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  large  district  in  the  north  of  Africa ; 
hence  sometimes  used  for  Africa  itself. 

"  We  drank  the  Libyan  sun  to  sleep." 

Tennyton :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  148. 

2.  Applied  to  a  group  of  languages,  spoken 
by  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Barbary. 

ll-b$r-the'-a,  «.  [Gr.  Ai'/Sus  (Libus)  =  Libyan, 
and  6ta.  (thea)  =  aspect.  (Agassi?.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Libytheinse  (q.v.).  The  males  only  have  the 
two  fore  claws  very  short  and  broad.  The 
upper  wings  are  very  angular. 

llb-y-the-i'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  libythe(a); 
Lat.  pi.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ino:.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Butterflies,  family 
Erycinidse.  They  have  very  long  palpi.  There 
is  only  one  genus.  Species  are  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 

*  li-car'-i-a,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Hot. :  An  old  doubtful  genus  of  Lauracese,  now 
niadea  synonym  of  Dicypellium.  Licariaguian- 
ensis  is  the  Bois  de  Rose  (Rosewood  of  Guiana). 

1196,  s.  pi.    [LousE.] 

*  lice-bane,  «.  "A  plant."  (Johnson.) 
Not  identified. 

Ii  Beggars'  lice: 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Cynoglossum 
Morisoni. 

li'-cence,li-$ense,*  li-cens,  *  ly  cence, 

s.  "[Fr.  licence,  from  Lat.  licentia  =  power  or 
freedom  to  act  ;  licens,  pr.  par.  of  licet  =  it  is 
allowed  or  allowable  ;  Sp.  licensia ;  Ital. 
licenzia.] 

1.  Authority,  leave,  or  permission  to  do  or 
forbear  any  act ;  liberty,  freedom. 

"  When  he  had  getien  hym  lycence.  Paule  stode  on 
the  steppes,  and  beckenea  with  his  hande  to  the 
people."— Aeti  xxt  (1551.) 

2.  Leave  or  permission  granted  by  the  proper 
authority  to  do  any  act,  or  to  carry  on  any 
business  or  profession  :  as,  a  licence  to  preach, 
a  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks. 

3.  A  document  containing  such  permission 
or  authority :  as,  To  take  out  a  licence  for  a 
dog. 

4.  Excess  of  liberty  ;  exorbitant  or  undne 
freedom  ;  abuse  of  freedom  or  liberty  ;  licen- 
tiousness.   (Milton:  Sonnet  xi.) 

5.  In  art,  poetry,  music,  <fec.,  applied  to  that 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules  or  mode  of 
treatment  enforced  by  a  particular  school,  or 
adopted  as  the  result  of  peculiar  education ; 
the  liberty  taken  by  an  artist  in  deviating  from 
the  strict  rules  of  his  art.    (Irving :  Goldsmith, 
ch.  xxviii.) 


*  Ii'-  $en  -  sa  -  ble,  a.     [Eng.  licence) ;  -able.] 
That  may  «r  can  be  licensed  or  legally  per- 
mitted. 

li'-cense,  11-991190,  v.t.    [LICENSE,  s.] 

1.  To  give  authority,  leave,  or  permission 
to  do  any  act  or  carry  on  any  business,  pro- 
fession, &c.  ;  to  authorize  by  a  legal  grant  of 
permission  ;  to  give  a  licence  to. 

"  King  Stephen  licenced  each  of  them  to  build  Mt 
manie  [castles]  as  they  listed  upon  their  owne  de- 
mcasnes."— Hotintlted :  Desc.  of  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  To  dismiss  ;  to  send  or  put  away. 

li'-censed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LICENSE,  v.] 

1.  Having  a  license ;  permitted  by  authority. 

"  The  reasons  of  your  llctncet  pamphlet  are  good."— 
Milton  :  Colatterion,  p.  349. 

2.  Tolerated,  allowed. 

"What  from  our  master's  interests  thus  we  draw. 
Is  but  a  licented  theft  that  'scapes  the  law." 

Pope:  Jlomer;  Iliad  xxiv.  584. 

licensed-house,  s.  A  pui .lie-house ;  a 
house  having  a  spirit  licence,  as  distinguished 
from  a  beerhouse. 

licensed-victualler,  s.  The  keeper  of 
a  public  house,  inn,  &c.,  holding  a  licence  to 
sell  spirits,  wines,  beer,  &c. 

*  11-cens-ee',  ».    [Eng.  licence) ; -ee.}    One  to 

whom  a  license  is  granted ;  the  holder  of  a 
licence. 

li'-cens-er,  *  lT-$en9-er,  *.  [Eng.  licence); 
-er.]  One  who  grants  licence,  leave,  or  autho- 
rity ;  one  legally  authorized  to  grant  licences  ; 
especially  applied  to  an  official  by  whom  all 
books,  &c.,  had  to  be  approved  before  publi- 
cation. (Milton:  Colasterion,  p.  346.) 

H  Licenser  of  Plays:  In  June,  1737,  the 
powers  long  before  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  aided  by  the  Master  and  Yeoman 
of  the  Revels,  were  legalized  by  the  passing  of 
a  special  Act,  called  the  Licensing  Act.  This 
set  aside  the  posts  of  Master  and  Yeoman  of 
the  Revels,  and,  confirming  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Lord  Chamberiain,  nominated 
his  deputy  as  the  Licenser  of  Play-houses  and 
Examiner  of  Plays. 

linens-ing,  pr.  par.  or  particip.  adj.    [L> 

CENSE,  V.] 

Licensing  Acts,  s.  pi. 
Law: 

1.  [Licenser  of  Plays'}. 

2.  (Pi.) :  Acts  passed  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

'  li'-$en-sure  (8  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  licence); 
-ure.}  The  act  of  licensing. 

li-cen'-tt-ate  (ti  as  slu),  li-cen-ti-at,  s. 

&  a.    [Low  Lat.  licentiatus,  pa.  par.  of  licentio 
=  to  license,  from  Lat.  licentia  =  licence  (q.v); 
Ital.  licenziato ;  Sp.  Ztctnciodo.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  has  licence  or  authority  to  fol- 
low any  particular  art,  business,  or  profession. 

2.  On  the  continent  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sities between  the  baccalaureate  and  the  doc- 
torate, which  must  be  taken  by  a  candidate 
for  the  latter ;  also  the  person  who  has  taken 
such  degree.    (Ayliffe :  Parergon.) 

*  3.  One  who  uses  his  freedon  to  excess  ;  an 
abuser  of  liberty  ;  one  who  behaves  in  a  licen- 
tious manner  or  with  too  great  freedom. 

"  What  is  this  but  ...  to  profess  ourselves  not 
libertines,  but  licentiates  of  disorder  1"  —  Bp.  Hall: 
Bermmu ;  Chriaian  Liberty  Laid  Forth. 

*  B.   As  adj. :    Licentious,   free.      (Hall  t 
Satires,  I.  iv.  29.) 

Licentiate  of  Theology  :  A  title  granted  only 
by  King's  College,  London,  and  the  University 
of  Durham.  It  is  not  a  degree,  but  a  status, 
and  implies  any  fair  theological  attainments. 

*  li-cen'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.t.     To  permit, 

to  authorize  ;  to  give  a  grant  or  licence  to ; 
to  encourage  by  licence.    (L' Estrange.) 

*  li-cen-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [LICENTI- 

ATE, v.]    The  act  of  licentiating  or  licensing. 

H-cen'-tions,  «•  [Fr.  licencieux,  from  Lat. 
licentiosus  =  full  of  licence,  from  licentia  = 
licence;  Sp.  licencioso ;  Ital.  licenzioso.] 

*  1.  Passing  due  bounds  or  limits  ;  using  too 
much  licence  or  freedom  ;  excessive.  (Spenser : 
F.  Q.,  V.  v.  25.) 

*  2.  Breaking  through  all  restraint ;  uncon- 
trollable.   (JJoscomnmii,  in  Toad.) 


boil,  b6y ;  pout.  16~vvl ;  cat,  coll.  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     £ 
-clan,  -tiau  =  sivan.   -tion,  -siou  -  shun;  tion,  slon  =  rhun.    -t*ous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.  -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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licentiously— licininse 


3.  Unrestrained  by  law,  morality,  or  re- 
ligious feelings ;  dissolute,  profligate,  loose, 
wanton,  sensual,  immoral. 

"Too  many,  Lord,  abuse  thy  grace, 
In  Uiu  licentious  day. ' 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  Ix. 

ll-9en'-tiOUS-ly,  odv-  [Eng.  licentious;  -ly.] 
lu  a  licentious  manner  ;  without  restraint ; 
dissolutely,  wantonly. 

"So  strange  diversitie  there  was  in  that  aririie,  both 
liccntiouili/lo  commit  all  enormities,  and  patiently  to 
abide  all  corrections."  —  Semite:  Tacitut;  Uatorie, 
p.  153. 

li  gen  tious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  licentious; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  licentious ;  want 
of  restraint ;  licence,  dissoluteness,  profligacy. 

"  [He]  had  notoriously  tolerated  among  his  soldiers  a 
licentioutness,  not  only  shocking  to  humanity,  but  also 
incompatible  with  discipline/'  —  Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

•U§h,  *  liche,  s.  [A.S.  lie  =  the  body ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lijk  —  a  corpse ;  Icel.  lik~  a  living 
body  ;  Dan.  lig  =  a  corpse  ;  Sw.  We;  Goth. 
leik;  Ger.  leiche ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lih.]  A  body, 
especially  a  dead  body  ;  a  corpse. 

"  The  armure  he  ded  on  his  Uche." 

Kyny  Alitaunder. 

lich-fowl,  s.    [LICK-OWL.] 

lich-gate,  s. 

1.  A  churchyard  gate  with  a  porch,  under 
which  a  bier  may  be  rested  while  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  the  burial  service  is  being 
read  ;  a  corpse-gate. 

2.  The  path  by  which  a  corpse  is  borne  to 
the  church.    (Prov.) 

lich  owl,  litch  owl,  s. 

Folk-lore:  The  screech-owl,  probably  Strix 
Jlammea.  White  (Nat.  Hist.  Selborne,  lett.  xv.) 
says  "  White  owls  also  often  scream  horribly 
as  they  fly  along;  from  this  screaming  pro- 
bably arose  the  common  people's  imaginary 
species  of  screech-owl,  which  they  supersti- 
tiously  think  attends  the  windows  of  dying 
persons."  From  the  earliest  ages  the  owl  has 
been  regarded  as  uncanny  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.  12, 
xi.  39).  Ovid  speaks  of  it  asaunouncing  coming 
evil  (Met.,  v.  549,  550);  and  in  Virgil  (JEn. 
iv.  462,  463)  the  owl  is  one  of  the  evil  omens 
that  betoken  the  sad  fate  of  Dido.  Shake- 
speare, especially  in  Macbeth,  makes  use  of  the 
common  superstition  again  and  again.  Water- 
ton  (Essays  in  Nat.  Hist.  (1871),  p.  273)  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  protection  he  ex- 
tended to  owls,  and  the  countless  woes  which 
his  faithful  housekeeper  declared  would  in- 
evitably follow  such  rash  conduct. 

"  The  shrieking  litc!n>wl  that  doth  never  cry, 
,  But  boding  death."  Draytan:  TheOvA. 

*  lich  road,  s.    [LICH-WAY.] 

*  lich-stone,  s.  The  stone  in  the  lich-gate 
(q.v.),  on  which  the  bier  or  coffin  was  rested. 

*  Itch-wake,    *  liche-wake,  *  lyk- 
Wake,  s.    The  act  or  practice  of  waking  or 
watching  by  a  dead  body.    [WAKE,  s.] 

*  Lich-wake  dirge :  A  dirge  sung  during  the 
act  of  waking  or  watching  by  a  dead  body. 
(Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.,  i.  495.) 

*lich-way,  *  lich-road,  s.  The  path  by 
which  a  corpse  is  borne  to  the  church. 

•lich,  a.    [LIKE,  a.] 

Ii'-cha-dje,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lichas  (genit. 
lichades) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Palaiont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites  containing 
only  the  genus  Lichas  (q.v.). 

ll'-Chas,  s.  [Gr.  AixeU  (lichas),  genit.  \txdSos 
(Iwhados)  =  (1)  the  space  between  the  fore- 
fingers ;  (2)  a  steep,  sheer  cliff.] 

Pakeont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lichadae.  The  head  is  very  convex ;  the  thorax 
has  eleven  segments  with  grooved  pleurce ;  the 
crust  is  tuberculated.  Fouud  in  the  Silurian. 

li'-chen,  llgh'-en,  s.  (Gr.  Aeixi??  (leichen)  = 
tree-moss;  a  blight,  a  canker.) 

1.  Bot.   A  cryptogamic  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Lichenaceae,  or  the  alliance  Lichen- 
ales  (q.v.). 

If  The  Cup-lichen,  or  Cup-moss,  is  Cenomyce 
pyxidata ;  the  Dog-lichen,  Peltulea  mnina; 
the  Horsehair  or  Treehah -lichen,  Cornicularia 
jubata  ;  Lungwort-lichen,  Sticta  pvlmonaria ; 
Stone-lichen,  Parmelia  parietina ;  theWritten- 
liuhen,  Opegrapha  scripta. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  papular  inflammatory  eruption 
of  the  skin.    The  varieties  are  lichen  simplex, 
J.  circumscriptus,  I.  gyratus,  &c. 


*  Hchen  islandicus,  s. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  &c. :  An  old  name  for  Iceland 
moss  (q.v.).  See  also  Cetraria. 

lichen-starch,  s.    [LICHENIN.] 

li-chen-a'-ce-ro,    li-chen-a -90-1,   *.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  lichen ;    Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  or  masc.  -acei.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  the  form  Lichenaceae :    An  order  of 
plants  generally  made  identical  with  the  alli- 
ance Lichenales  of   Lindley,  both,  however, 
now  being  reduced  to  an  order  of  Fungales. 
They  are  akin  to  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  and 
have,  like  them,  either  a  second  form  of  fruit 
(stylospores),  contained  in  distinct  cysts  (pyc- 
nidia)  or  minute  bodies  variously  borne  which 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  impregna- 
tion.    From  fungi  in  general  they  are  distin- 
guished by  deriving  their  nourishment  not 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  grow   but 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  by  their 
slow  development  and  long  endurance  ;  and 
by  their  producing  gonidia,  which  in  certain 
circumstances  are  reproductive.      Berkeley, 
&c.,  divide  them  into  Angiocarpei,  which  have 
the  fruit  contracted  like  a  Sphaeria ;  and  Gym- 
nocarpei,  which  have  the  fruit  expanded  like 
Peziza. 

(2)  Of  the  form  Lichenacei :  The  name  given 
by  Nylander  not  to  the  whole  Lichen  order, 
or  alliance,  but  to  a  section  of  it,  containing 
species  which  are  not  gelatinous.    He  divides 
it  into  (1)  Epiconoidei,  in  which  the  spores 
ultimately  dust  the  shields,  as  Calicium  ;  (2) 
Cladonioidei,  having  a  stem-shaped  thallus ; 
(3)  Ramalodei,  having  a  shrubby  thallus,  as 
Usnei ;   (4)  Phyllodei,  having  a  leafy  thallus, 
as  Parmelia  ;  (5)  Placodei,  havinga  crustaceous 
thallus,  asLeeidea;  and  (6)  Pyrenodei,  having 
a  capsule-like  fruit.    (Berkeley,  &c.)   [LICHEN- 
ALES.] 

2.  Pakeont. :  Lichens  first  appear  in  the 
Miocene. 

li  chen  a'  les,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lichen ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Thallogens  established 
by  Lindley.  It  consists  of  cellular  flowerless 
plants,  nourished  through  their  whole  surface 
by  the  medium  in  which  they  vegetate,  living 
in  air  propagated  by  spores  usually  enclosed 
in  asci,  and  always  having  green  gonidia  in 
their  thallus.  They  are  perennial  plants,  often 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
rocks  or  trees  in  dry  places  in  the  form  of  a 
lobed  and  foliaceous,  or  hard  and  crustaceous, 
or  leprous  thallus.  Some  reach  great  eleva- 
tions on  mountain  slopes,  and  they  approach 
more  nearly  than  any  other  plants  to  the  pole. 
Many  are  used  for  dyeing.  Fee  estimated 
the  known  genera  at  58,  and  the  species  at  2,400. 
Lindley,  leaving  the  Lichenales  like  a  single 
order,  divided  it  into  Coniothalamese,  Idio- 
thalameae,  Gasterothalamese,  and  Hymeno- 
thalainese.  He  believed  it  should  be  divided 
into  three  orders — Graphidacese,  Collemaceje, 
and  Parmeliaceae. 

li'-chened,  ligh'-ened,  a.  [Eng.  lichen ; 
-ed.]'  Relating  to  lichens  ;  covered  or  coloured 
with  lichen. 

"  While  gleamed  each  lichened  oak  and  giant  pint 
On  the  far  side  of  swarthy  Apennine. 

Muxaulay :  Pompeii. 

li  chen   ic.   lich-e'n'-fc,  a.     [Eng.  lichen; 
-ic.]    Relating  to,  contained,  or  derived  from 
'  lichens  (q.v.). 

lichenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  same  as  FUMARIC-ACID  (q.v.). 

li  chcn  In,  lich'-cn  In,  s.  [Eng.  lichen; 
-in,] 

Chem. :  (CaHioOj^o-  The  starch  or  dextrin 
occurring  in  Iceland  moss  and  in  many  lichens. 
It  is  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  forms  on 
cooling,  a  colourless  jelly,  which  is  coloured 
yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  greenish,  by 
solution  of  iodine.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
it  is  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar. 

li  chen-6g  ra-pher,  Ifyh-en-o'g'-ra- 
pher,  *.  [Eng.  lichenograph(y) ;  -er.]  The 
same  as  LICHENOGRAPHIST  (q.v.). 

li  chcn  6  graph  Ic,  lufh  en  6  graph  - 
-Ic,  li  chen  6  graph  ic  al,  ligh-en- 
6-graph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  lichen;  o  con- 
nective, and  graphic,  graphical.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  lichenography. 


li  -  chen  -  6g  ra  -  phlst,  lich-en-og-  ra- 
phist,  s.  [Eng.  licheiwgraph(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  lichenography  ;  one  wfcu 
writes  descriptions  of  lichens. 

U-chen-og'-ra-phy,  lujh  en  og'-ra- 
phy,  s.  [Gr.  A«xi)i'  (leichen)  —  a  lichen,  and 
yp<i<j><o  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  deals  with  the  natural  history 
of  lichens  ;  a  description  of  lichens. 

li'  chen  old,  a.  [Gr.  Aeix'i"'  (leichen)  =  a 
lichen,  and  e*8o«  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  appearance,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  lichen. 

"Frond  lichenoid,  crust-like,  rooting  beneath."— 
Berkeley  :  Cryptog.  Botany,  1 163. 

U-chen-i-loir-ic-al,  Ii9h-en  6  log  le- 
al, a.  [Eng.  lichenolog(y) ;  -col.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  lichenology. 

"A  lichenological  flora,  comprising  about  half  the 
number  of  our  own  species.  —Berkeley  :  Cryutog. 
Botany,  }  453. 

H-chen-6l-6-fcy,  Uch-en-ol-6-gy,  s. 

[Gr.  \et\iijv  (leichen)=  a  lichen,  and  Aoyw  (logns) 
=  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  lichens  ;  that 
branch  of  botany  which  deals  with  the  de- 
scription and  classification  of  lichens. 

li  chen  oils,  tfgh'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  lichen; 
-ous.] 

1.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  covered 
with,  or  abounding  in  lichens. 

"Like  that  of  a  fine  flower  against  a  lichtnoul 
branch."—  0.  Eliot :  Daniel  Dcronda,  ch.  xxxri. 

2.  Med. :  Characteristic  of,  belonging  to,  or 
resembling  the  eruptive  skin-disease   called 
lichen  (q.v.). 

li  chen  ste  ar'-ic,  ligh-en-ste-ar'-ic,  a. 

[Eng.  lichen,  andstearic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lichenstearlc-acid,  *. 

Chem. :  CuH24Os.  A  fatty  substance  occur- 
ring in  Iceland  moss.  It  is  extracted  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  separated  from  t'-e  de- 
coction by  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrucliloric- 
acid.  Purified  by  animal  charcoal,  it  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  delicate  laminae  of  pearly 
lustre.  It  has  a  rancid  bitter  taste,  molts  at 
120°,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  forms  well-marked 
salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals,  some  of 
which  are  crystalline. 

li-9hi',  s.    [LEECHEE.] 

U-chi'-na,  s.  [From  Gr.  Aetx^c  (leichen)  =  a 
tree-moss,  a  lichen.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lichineae 
(q.v.).  The  frond  is  cartilaginous,  smooth, 
dichotomous,  the  apothecia  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  species  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  sea-weeds  from  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore near  the  high-water  mark. 

li-chln'-S-DB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lichin(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Angiocarpous 
Lichens,  having  a  branched  thallus  of  a 
gel.itinous  texture,  very  soft  when  wet,  but 
cartilnginous  when  dry.  Fructification  closed, 
apothecia  and  spermagonia  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Common 
genera,  Lichina  and  Ephebe. 

licht,  s.    [LIGHT,  ».]    (Scotch.) 
licht,  a.    [LIGHT,  a.]    (Scotch.) 

Ucht-en-steln'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Von 
Lichtenstein,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Berlin 
and  a  celebrated  botanist.] 

Bet.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferse,  family 
Seselinidae.  The  Hottentots  prepare  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  from  the  roots  of  Leichten- 
steinia  pyrethrifolia. 

licht'-ly  (ch  guttural),  licht  lie,  v.t.  [LICHT, 
a.]  To  make  light  of,  to  undervalue,  to  de- 
spise. 

tifah'-wale,  s.     [A.S.  lie  =  a  form,  figure, 
shape,  flesh,  substance,  body,  and  wala,  wela 
=  weal  (?).J 
Bot. :  Lithospermum  officinale. 

U9h'-w6rt,  *.    [A.S.  lie  =  a  body,  and  wyrt, 
wurt  =  an  herb,  a  plant.] 
Bot. :  Parietaria  offlcinalis. 

Ug-i-ni'-nw,  ».   pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  lidr^ut); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Carabidae. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    se>  ce-e;  ey  =  a;  qu-kw. 


licinus— lie 
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B-ei'-nus,  s.    [Lat.  =  bent  or  turned  upward.] 
Entpm. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Licininae.    Two  species  are  British. 

•  %  -It,  *  lys-ytte,  a.  [Lat.  licitus,  from 
licet  =  it  is  allowed  or  allowable ;  Fr.  licite  ; 
8p.  &  Hal.  licito.}  Lawful,  legal,  allowed. 

"And  the  kynge  demauuded  of  them  if  it  were  a 
tbynge  lytytle  and  lawfull  to  beleua"— Btrnert :  Froit- 
tart;  Cronycle,  ii.  628. 

*lio-I-ta'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  licitatio,  from  IvA- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  licitor  =  to  bid  for  a  thing  ; 
liceo  =  to  put  up  to  auction.]  The  act  of  ex- 
posing for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

*U9'-It-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  licit;  -ly.]  In  a  licit 
or  lawful  manner  ;  lawfully,  legally. 

* Ify-It-neSS,  &  [Eng.  licit;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  licit,  lawful,  or  legal ; 
lawfulness. 

lick,  *  lick-en,  *  lik-ken,  v.t.  [A.S.  llctian; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  likken ;  Goth,  laigon  (in  the 
comp.  bi-laigori);  Ger.  lecken;  Russ.  lizati; 
Lat.  lingo;  Gr.  A»'x<<>  (leicho);  Sansc.  lih. 
From  the  same  root  come  lecher,  lickerish 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue ;  to  draw 
Or  pass  the  tongue  over. 

"  But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress-  he  died." 
Byron:  Darknea. 

2.  To  lap  up  with  the  tongue ;  to  take  in 
With  the  tongue  :  as,  A  cat  licks  milk. 

*  3.  To  scrape,  to  wipe. 

"Seeing  her,  began  to  lick  it  off  with  her  fingers. "- 
The  Whimsical  Jeiter  (1784),  p.  31. 

4.  To  consume,  to  devour. 

"Then  the  flre  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  .  .  .  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
in  the  trench."— I  Kingt  xviii.  38. 

5.  To  flog,  to  chastise,  to  beat. 

"  And  oft  ... 
The  gentleman  would  lick  her.' 

Wolcot :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  806. 

6.  To  conquer,  to  beat,  to  master. 

1[  1.  To  lick  into  shape :  To  give  form, 
system,  or  method  to  ;  from  the  once  popular 
notion  that  the  young  of  the  bear  are  born 
shapeless,  and  are  licked  into  shape  by  their 
dam. 

2.  To  lick  the  dust : 

(1)  To  be  killed  ;  to  perish  in  battle. 

"  His  enemies  shall  lick  the  datt."—Ptalm  Ixxii.  ft. 

*  (2)  To  act  in  a  servile  or  abject  manner. 
*3.  To  lick  the  spittle  of:  To  fawn  upon  ser- 
vilely ;  to  court  meanly.    [LICKSPITTLE.] 

"  His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle." 

Sw\ft  •  Libel  on  Delany. 

lick-box,  J.    A  glutton ;  an  epicure. 


*  lick  -  penny,   *.      A  greedy,  miserly, 
Covetous  fellow  ;  a  miser. 

*  lick-platter,   s.     A  parasite,  a  lick- 
spittle.   (Lytton :  My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

*  lick-spigot,  *  licke  spiggot,  s.     A 

tapster,  a  drawer. 

"  Let  the  cunuiiigest  licke-tjrigyot  swelt  his  heart 
«nt"— Jfcuhe :  Unten  Stuffe. 

*  lick-trencher,  s.    The  same  as  LICK- 
PLATTER  (q.v.). 

"  Art  magnanimous,  lick-trencher  I " 

Dekker :  Satiromattix. 
llCk,  3.     [LICK,  V.} 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  drawing  the  tongue 
over  anything ;  the  act  of  licking. 

"  He  came  gallopiug  home  at  midnight  to  have  a 
He*  at  the  honey-pot.'  —Dryden  :  Amphitryon,  ii.  L 

2.  A  slight  smear  or  coat,  as  of  paint. 

3.  A  place  where  salt  is  deposited  at  salt- 
springs,  and  where  animals  come  to  lick  it. 
(.American.)    [KNOB-LICK,  SALT-LICK.] 

4.  A  small  quantity,  such  as  can  be  taken 
up  with  the  tongue. 

5.  A  blow ;  a  beating.    (Slang.) 

6.  An  exertion.    (American.) 

lick  er,  s.    [Eng.  lick,  v.;  ~er.]    One  who 
licks. 

licker  in, «. 

Carding-machine :  A  drum,  with  cards  on 
Its  periphery,  presented  at  the  throat  of  a 
carding-machine,  so  as  to  catch  or  lick  in  the 
cotton  filaments  as  they  are  presented  by  the 
passage  of  the  lay  between  the  feed-rollers. 


*  lick'-er-Ish,  "  lick  er  ous,  *lich-er- 
ous,  *  lie  or  ous,   *  lik  cr  ous,    *  li- 
quor-Ian, a.   [A  variant  of  lecherous  (q.v.).] 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  dainty. 

"  For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerout  mouth  most  hau  a  Hkerous  tayle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,048. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  tempting  to  the 
appetite ;  dainty.    (Milton.) 

3.  Eager  to   swallow ;  greedy ;   having  a 
keen  relish. 

4.  Lecherous,  lascivious,  wanton. 

"  Ltcherout  lit  the!  led,  and  thouht  it  in  thar  breste, 
Holynes  did  away,  and  the  kirke  gaf  thei  leste." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  85. 

*  lick'  er  Ish  ly,  *  llck'-er-ous-ty,  *  lik- 

er-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  liclcerish,  lickerous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  lickerish,  dainty,  or  lascivious 
manner. 

"  lick  er  ish  ness,  "  lick  er  ous  ness, 
*  lik-er-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lickerish,  Itck- 
erous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
lickerish  ;  daintiness  ;  niceness  of  palate. 

"  A  tbeef  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft, 
His  likeruutneu  and  all  his  ulde  craft." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,217. 

Uck'-in,  5.  [Scotch  lick  =  to  beat ;  -in  =  -ing.] 
A  beating. 

lick  -spit-tie,  s.  [Eng.  lick,  and  spittle  (q.v.).] 
A  parasite  or  toady  of  the  meanest  and  most 
abject  character. 

*  llc'-6r-l$e, «.    [LIQUORICE.] 

*  Uc'-or-ous,  a.    [LICKERISH.] 

*  lie  -or-ous-ness,  s.    [LICKERISHNESS.] 

*  lic'-or-ys, «.    [LIQUORICE.] 

lie' -tor,  s.    [Lat.,  prob.  connected  with  ligo  — 
to  bind,  from  the  fasces 
or  bundles  of   bound 
rods  which  he  bore.] 
A  civil  officer  amongst 
the  Romans,  who  attended 
upon  the  consuls  or  otliei 
chief  magistrates  when 
they  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. Lictors  executed 
the  orders  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, especially 
where   force  was 
required,  cleared 
the  way  before 
him,  and  dis- 
p  e  rse  d    a 
crowd  when 
it     impeded 
public  busi- 
ness.  It  was  LICTOB. 
the  duty  of 

the  lictors  to  inflict  corporal  and  capital 
punishment.  The  illustration  is  from  an  an- 
tique bas-relief.  [FASCES.] 

"  The  Iict<trs,  at  that  word,  tall  yeomen  all  and  strong, 

Each  with  his  axe  aud  sheaf  of  twigs,  went  down 

into  the  throng."  llacaulay :  Virginia. 

llc-u-a'-la,  s.  [The  name  of  one  species  in 
the  Macassar  language.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmaceee,  tribe  Coryphese, 
family  Sabalidae.  Lictiala  acutifida  furnishes 
the  walking-sticks  called  Penang  lawyers. 
The  leaves  of  L.  peltata  are  used  in  Assam  for 
umbrellas,  and  in  the  Andamans  for  thatching. 

lid,  *  led,  *.  [A.S.  Mid;  cogn.  with  Dut  lid  — 
a  lid  ;  Icel.  hlidh  =  a  gate,  a  gateway,  a  gap  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  lit,  lid  — a.  cover;  A.S.  hlidun; 
O.S.  hlidan  —  to  cover  ;  connected  with  A.S 
hlidfi  =  a  slope,  a  side  of  a  hill ;  Lat.  clivus.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L,  That  which  covers  or  shuts ;  a  cover, 
cap,  or  shutter,  as  of  a  box,  or  of  the  object- 
ive or  eye-glass  of  an  optical  instrument,  or 
of  the  charging-end  of  a  retort,  or  of  the 
works  or  face  of  a  watch,  of  a  hatchway,  &c. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  and 
covers  the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  an  eyelid  (q.v.). 
"  The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 

Was  compassed  round  aud  wore  a  hundred  eye* ; 

But  two  by  turn*  their  lidi  in  slumber  steep." 

Dryden  :  Otid  ;  Jtetamorphout  L 

IL  Botany : 

1.  The  calyx  when  it  falls  in  a  single  piece 
from  a  flowei. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  spore-cases  of  mosses. 

lid-closer,  s.  A  clamp  for  the  covers  of 
gas-retorts,  which,  after  charging,  are  closed 
with  a  luted  joint  to  prevent  escape  of  gas. 


lid-flower,  «. 

Bot. :  Calyptranthes,  a  geaZs  of  MyrtacetB, 
tribe  Myrteae. 

*lid-ded,  a.  [Eng.  lid;  -ed.]  Covered  with 
a  lid  :  hence,  downcast. 

"  The  eye  still  fast  lidded  to  the  ground." 

Keatt :  Birthplace  of  Burnt. 

Midge,  s.    [LEDGE.] 

lid' -less,  a.  [Eng.  lid ;  -less.]  Having  no  lid : 
uncovered,  bare,  as  the  eyes  without  eyelids  • 
hence,  sleepless,  vigilant. 

"  To  an  eye  like  mine, 
A  lidlett  watcher  of  the  public  weal." 

Tennyion  :  I'rinceu,  iv.  DM. 

lie  (1),  *  lye,  *.  [A.S.  lyge,  lige,  from  ledgan 
=  to  lie;  Icel.  lygi;  Dut.  logen,  leugen;  Ger. 
luge.]  [LiE  (1),  v.] 

1.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  truth ; 
a  false  statement  made  knowingly  and  deli- 
berately for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

"  To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  M. 

*  2.  A  fiction. 

"  The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  Imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie." 

Dry  den :  Cock  <t  Fox  ;  The  Moral. 

3.  Anything  which  misleads,  deceives,  or 
disappoints ;  anything  false,  hollow,  and  de- 
ceptive. 

IF  To  give  the  lie  to :  [GIVE,  U  17J. 
lie  (2), «.    [LIE  (2),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  relative  positions  of  two  or  more 
objects  with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  any 
point  of  the  compass  :  as,  To  know  the  lie  of 
the  laud. 

2.  The   situation,    position,   or  state  of 
affairs,  &c. 

t  II.  Geol. :  The  arrangement  of  strata  wiU> 
special  reference  to  their  dip  and  strike. 

lie  (3),*.    [LYE.] 

lie  (1),  *  lye,  *  ligh-en,  « li-en,  v.i.  [A.S. 
leogan  (pa.  t.  ledy,  pa.  par.  lugen);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  liegen(psi.  t.  loog,  pa.  par.  gelogen);  Icel. 
ljuga  (pa.  t.  laug,  pa.  par.  log  inn);  Dan.  lyvt 
(pa.  t.  loj,  pa.  par.  lojet) ;  Sw.  juga  (pa.  t. 
log,  pa.  par.  ljugen);  Goth,  liugan  (pa.  t.  lauh, 
pa.  par.  lugans) ;  Ger.  lugen  (pa.  t.  log,  pa. 
par.  gelogen);  Russ.  Igate,  luigate  =  to  lie; 
loje  =  a  lie.]  To  tell  a  lie  ;  to  speak  falsely 
with  intent  to  deceive  ;  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing,  knowingly  and  deliberately,  with  in- 
tent to  deceive  another. 

"  Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied." 

Scott :  Atarmion,  yl  14. 

lie  (2),  *  li-en,  *  lig-gen,  «  lye  (pa.  t.  «  toi, 

*  lei,  lay,  pa.  par.  *  leien,  *  kin,  lain),  v.i. 
[A.S.  licgan  (pa.  t.  keg,  pa.  par.  legen);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  liggen  (pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  gelegeri); 
Icel.  liggja  (pa.  t.  Id,  pa,  par.  leginn);  Dan. 
ligge  (pa.  t.  laae,  pa.  par.  ligget);  Sw.  ligga 
(pa.  t.  lag,  pa.  par.  legad);  Ger.  liegen  (pa.  t 
tag,  pa.  par.  gelegen);  Goth,  ligan  (pa.  t.  lag, 
pa.  par.  liguns);  Russ.  lejate.  The  same  root 
appears  in  Lat.  lectus,  and  Gr.  Ae'xos  (lechos)  — 
abed.] 

1.  To  rest  horizontally  or  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position  ;  to  occupy  a  position  length- 
wise or  flat  upon  the  surface  of  anything. 

"  Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  liett  thou  thus  upon  thy 
face  1"—Jothua  vii.  10. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horizontal 
or  inclining  position.  (Frequently  with  down.) 

3.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  position :  as,  To 
lie  up  against  a  wall. 

4.  To  rest,  to  press. 

"Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  ha 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

t'jiitajih  on  t'anbruffh. 

5.  To  be  deposited  in  the  grave ;  to  be  interred. 
"  I  will  He  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry 

me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  buryingplace. 
—Genesit  xlviL  ao. 

6.  To  be  confined  to  one's  bed,  and  unable 
to  rise  through  illness. 

"  Liet  he  not  bedrid  t"    Shaketp. :  Winttr'l  Talt,  iv.  «. 

*  7.  To  be  at  rest ;  to  be  calmed  or  still ; 
not  to  move. 

"  The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  lie." 

Shaketp.  :  Periclet,  lit  L 

8.  To  pass  the  time  of  night ;  to  sleep. 

"A  stranger  on  that  pillow  lay." 

Skaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,690. 

9.  To  be  laid  up  or  deposited  ;  to  remain. 

10.  To  be  situated  or  placed ;  to  have  place, 
position,  or  direction. 

"  Michmethah  that  lieth  before  Sbechem."— Joihua 
xvii.7. 


*>3&>  boy;  pout,  Jolkrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-Oan.  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -slon  =  anun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -Uous,  -aioui,  -clous  s  ghua.   -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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liebenerite— lien 


11.  To  be  posted  or  encamped ;  to  take  up 

•  position. 

"My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within  fif- 
teen hundred  paces  of  your  tents."— Shaktip. :  Henry 

*  12.  To  reside,  to  dwell. 

"  Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ?  "—Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wivti 
if  Windior,  ii.  I. 

13.  To  be  confined,  as  in  prison. 

'  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison." 

Shaketp. :  3  Benry  F7.,  lit  Z. 

14.  To  be  or  remain  in  any  particular  state 
or  condition  ;  to  continue.    (Followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  clause  denoting  the 
condition  :  as,  To  lie  fallow,  to  lie  weeping, 
to  lie  at  one's  mercy,  to  lie  still,  &c.) 

"Their  business  still  liei  out  o'  door." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Brrort,  ii.  L 

15.  To  be  contained  ;  to  be  deposited. 

"  There  lies  such  secrets.  In  this  fardel." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter  i  Tale.  Ir.  4. 

16.  To  depend ;  to  be  dependent :  as,  All 
our  hope  lies  in  watchfulness. 

17.  To  be  in  the  power ;  to  belong  to ;  to 
depend. 

"  Dost  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  In  thee  lift,  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  all  men?"— Duppa:  Kalet  for 
Iteration. 

18.  To  consist. 

*  19.  To  weigh ;  to  press  afflictively. 

"Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast 
afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves."— Psalm  Ixxxviii.  7. 

20.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious  ;  to  hang 
heavily. 

"I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands."— 
Additon:  Guardian. 

21.  To  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  charged. 

"  What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it 
He  on  my  head."— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wvoet,  ii.  1. 

*  22.  To  cost :  as,  It  lies  me  in  more  money. 
23.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature ; 

to  be  sustainable  in  law. 

"  If  a  man  builds  a  house  so  close  to  mine  that  his 
loof  overhangs  my  roof,  and  throws  the  water  off  his 
roof  upon  mine,  this  is  a  nuisance,  for  which  an  action 
will  lie."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

H  1.  To  lie  along  : 

Naut. :  To  lean  over  with  a  side  wind,  as 

•  ship. 

2.  To  lie  along  the  land : 
Naut. :  To  keep  a  course  parallel  or  nearly 
•o  to  the  land. 

*  3.  To  lie  at :  To  importune,  to  teaze. 

"  His  mother  and  brother  had  lain  at  hirn.'—Harl. 
Jtttcell..  iii.  549. 

4.  To  lie  at  one's  door:  To  be  attributable 
Or  chargeable  to  one. 

*  5.  To  lie  at  one's  heart :  To  be  a  source  or 
Object  of  anxiety,  care,  or  desire. 

6.  To  lie  at  the  root  of  anything :  To  be  the 
real  or  true  «ause,  foundation,  or  source. 

7.  To  lie  between :  To  be  limited  to :   as, 
One's  choice  lies  between  two  courses. 

8.  To  lie  by: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  remain,  to  continue :  as,  He  has  the 
papers  lying  still  by  him. 

(6)  To  leave  off;  to  intermit  labour ;  to  rest 
for  a  time. 

"  Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 
Hung  their  heads,  and  then  fay  by." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  lit  L 

(2)  Naut. :  T      craain  near,  as  one  ship  to 
{mother. 

9.  To  lie  down : 

(1)  To  go  to  rest ;  to  lay  one's  self  down. 

"The  leojwrd  shall  HedoK.t  with  the  kid."— Isa.  xi.  «. 

*  (2)  To  sink  into  the  grave. 


10.  To  lie  hard  or  heavy  :  To  press  ;  to  be  a 
burden. 

"  This  fever  that  has  troubled  me  so  long 
Liet  heavy  on  me.    O !  my  heart  is  sick." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  v.  3. 

*  11.  To  He  in :  To  be  in  childbed. 

"She  hiid  lain  in,  and  her  right  brocst  had  been 
•posteuiated."—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

12.  To  lie  in  a  nutshell :  To  be  capable  of 
brief  statement  or  explanation  ;  to  be  simple 
or  of  easy  determination. 

13.  To  lie  in  one :  To  be  in  the  power  of ;  to 
depend  on. 

14.  To  lie  in  the  way :  To  be  an  obstacle  or 
Impediment. 

15.  To  lie  in  wait :  To  watch  or  wait  in 
ambush  or  concealment;   to  watch  for   an 
opportunity  to  attack. 


*  16.  To  lie  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  be  matter  of  obligation  or  duty  ;  to 
be  incumbent  upon. 

"  It  should  lie  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  tirst  necessarily  fall, 
without  ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a  curi- 
ous formation  of  human  bodies.'  —Bentlty  :  Sermont. 

(2)  To  depend  upon. 

"  Our  fortune  liei  upon  this  jump.' 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  8. 

*  (B)  To  importune. 

"Dame  Jullia  lay  even  upon  him."—  P.  Holland: 
Livy,  p.  27. 

17.  To  lie  on  hand:  To  remain  unsold  or 
undisposed  of. 

18.  To  lie  on,  one's  hands  : 

(1)  To  lie  on  hand. 

(2)  To  hang  heavily  :  as,  Time  lies  on  one's 
hands. 

19.  To  lie  on  one's  oars  :  To  be  idle  ;  to 
cease  work. 

20.  To  lie  over  : 

(1)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when 
payment  is  due. 

(2)  To  be  adjourned  or  postponed   till  a 
future  occasion. 

21.  To  lie  to  : 

Naut.  :  To  be  checked  or  stopped  in  her 
course  ;  as,  a  ship  by  taking  in  sail. 

"  We  now  ran  plump  into  a  fog,  and  lay  to."—  Lord 
Dufferin  :  Letters  from  High  Latitude!,  p.  31. 

22.  To  lie  to  one's  work  :  To  exert  one's  self  to 
the  utmost  in  the  performance  of  one's  work. 

23.  To  lie   under  :    To  be  subject  to  ;   to 
suffer  ;  to  be  oppressed  by. 

"Let  him  .  ...  lie  under  this  report."—  Shaketp  : 
Trottut  i  Cretsida,  ii.  3. 

24.  To  lie  with  : 

(1)  To  lodge  or  sleep  with. 

(2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"  If  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter-in-law."—  Leviticul 
XX.  12. 

(3)  To  belong  to  ;  to  depend  on  :  as,  It  lies 
with  you  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

lie-a-bed,  s.    One  who  lies  in  bed  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning. 
"Youarealazy  lie-a-bed.  "—Footf  :  Mayor  of  Garrett,  L 

liebe'-ner-ite,  s.    [Named  after  L.  Liebener  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  ;  Ger.  liebnerit.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  six-sided  crystals 
in  a  porphyritic  felsite  at  Mount  Viesena, 
Fleimsthal,  Tyrol.  Cleavage  wanting.  Hard- 
ness, 3-5  ;  sp.  gr.  above  2'8  ;  lustre,  greasy  ; 
colour,  greenish-gray;  no  double  refraction. 
Compos.  :  a  hyilrated  silicate  of  alumina  with 
alkalis.  Probably  a  pseudomorph  after 
Nepheline  (q.v.).  Dana  includes  it  in  the 
Finite  group,  the  members  of  which  are 
probably  all  pseudomorphs. 

lie'-ber-kuhn,  s.  [After  the  inventor,  Lieber- 
kiihn.] 

Optics  :  An  annular  reflector  attached  to  the 
nose  of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope,  and 
serving  to  illuminate  an  object  by  reflecting 
the  rays  which  pass  around-  the  object 
•through  the  slip  on  the  stand. 

Lieberkiihn's  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  to  the  minute 
tubular  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  because 
first  accurately  described  by  Lieberkiihn. 
(Mayne.) 

lie  bcr  kuhn'  i  an,  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Lieberkuhn. 

lieberkiihnian-glands,  s.  pi.  [LIEBEU- 
KUHN'S  GLANDS.] 

lie'-blg-ite,  s.     [Named  by  L.  Smith  after  the 
Baron  v.  Liebig  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  An  apple-green  mineral,  occurring 
in  small  mammillary  concretions  on  uraninite 
(q.v.).  One  apparent  cleavage.  Hardness, 
2  to  2  -5.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Compos.  :  carbonic 
acid,  10*2  ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  38'0  ; 
lime,  8-9  ;  water,  45-2.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
acids  with  effervescence,  affording  a  yellow 
solution,  which  yields  the  reactions  of 
uranium  and  lime.  Found  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia,  and  Adrianople,  Turkey.  A  similar 
mineral  from  the  Elias  mine,  Joachimsthal, 
gave  as  a  mean  of  three  analyses  :  carbonic 
acid,  23-86  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  37'11  ;  lime, 
15-56  ;  water,  23-34. 


[Ger.] 

Mus.  :  The  name  for  a  composition  of  a 
simple  character,  which  is  complete  in  itself  ; 


a  song.  There  are  several  kinds,  but  the 
chief  are  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 
Sacred  songs  or  chorales ;  secular  songs, 
comprising  national  songs,  people's  songs 
(vollcslieder),  drinking  songs,  and  humorous 
songs. 

lie'  de:.  kranz,  ,.  [Ger.  =  garland  of 
songs.]  A  German  choral  society  composed 
of  men ;  sometimes  called  also  liedertafel. 

lief,  "lei;  *leef,  *liefe,  "leu  *  leave, 
*leefe,  *leve,  adv.  &s.  [A.s.  led/,  U6f; 
voc.  leofa,  pi.  teofe,  comp.  leofra,  super. 
leofesta;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lief:  Icel.  ljufr ; 
Svr.ljuf;  Goth.  Hubs;  Ger.  lieb ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
liep;  O.  H.  Ger.  Hup;  Russ.  lioboi  =•  agree- 
able.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Dear,  beloved. 

"Y  loue  more  in  rnyn  herte  thi^uc  bodi  one."      • 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3*. 

2.  Willing,  ready,  pleased. 

"  Them  dislodge,  all  were  they  lit'e  or  loth. 

Spenter:  P.q.,111.  ix.  18. 

B.  As  adv. :  Willingly,  gladly,  freely  :  only 
used  now  in  the  phrase,  /  had  as  lief  =  I 
would  as  willingly. 

"  I  had  at  lie/  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." 

Shaketp. :  Jitliut  Ccetar,  1. 1 

*  C.  As  subst. :  One  beloved,  a  sweetheart, 
a  friend. 

*  liegance,  s.    [LIGEANCE.] 

liege,  *  lege,  *  leige,  *lige,  *  lyge,  a.  &  g. 

[Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  derives  it  from  Fr. 
lige  =  liege,  loyal,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  ledic, 
ledic,  lidic,  lidig  (Ger.  ledig)  =  free,  unfettered 
by  obligations  ;  Low  Lat.  ligius.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ruling  or  having  authority  over  men 
free  from  obligations  to  any  but  himself. 

2.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure,  either  as  a 
vassal  to  tribute  and  due  subjection,  or  as  a 
lord  to  protection  and  just  rule. 

"  Vassals  sworn 
'Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  ii.  *>. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  tenure  or 
bond  reciprocally  connecting  lord  and  vassal. 
By  liege  homage  a  vassal  was  bound  to  serve 
his  lord  against  all,  not  excepting  his  sover- 
eign ;  or  against  all  excepting  a  former  lord 
to  whom  lie  owed  like  service. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  vassal  holding  a  fee,  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  certain  services  and  duties  to  his 
lord. 

2.  A  lord,  a  superior,  a  sovereign. 

3.  A  law-abiding  citizen. 

liege-lord,  s.  A  sovereign,  a  superior 
lord. 

liege  poustie,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  That  state  of  health  which  gives 
a  person  full  power  to  dispose,  mortis  causa 
or  otherwise,  of  his  heritable  property.  The 
term  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat. 
legitima  potestas,  signifying  the  lawful  power 
of  disposing  of  property  at  pleasure.  It  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  death-bed,  a  liege- 
poustie  conveyance  being  one  not  challengeable 
on  the  head  of  death- bed. 

*  liege'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  liege ;  suff.  -dom.]  Alle- 
giance (?). 

"  [They]  proffered  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 
Liegedom  and  seiguorie." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  Iii.  M. 

liege  -man,  s.  [Eng.  liege,  and  man.]  A 
vassal,  a  liege,  a  subject. 

"  It  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  inch 
kings."— Alccaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  lieg'-er,  s.    [LEDGER,  LEGER.] 

*  li-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LIE  (2)  ».] 

li'-en,  g.  [Fr.  =  a  band  or  tie,  from  Lat. 
ligamen,  from  lino  —  to  tie,  to  bind.] 

Law  :  A  legal  claim  on  or  upon  property  ;  a 
legal  right  in  one  person  to  detain  the  goods 
of  another  until  some  claim  of  the  former 
against  the  latter  has  been  satisfied. 

"  A  lien  may  be  either  particular  or  general ;  the 
former  is  where  the  claim  of  retainer  is  made  upon 
the  goods  themselves,  in  respect  of  which  the  debt 
arises,  a  claim  which  the  law  favours.  The  other,  or 
general  lien,  is  where  goods  are  retained  in  respect  of 
a  general  balance  of  account,  which  is  less  favoured. 
Thus  a  trainer  who  has  a  horse  given  to  him  to  train, 
has  a  lien  for  his  charges  of  keep  and  training ;  and 
in  general,  when  the  goods  are  delivered  to  a  person  to 
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to  improved  or  altered  in  character,  this  rii;ht  arises ; 
••when  cloth  is  delivered  to  a  tailor  to  convert  into 
clothes;  or  com  to  a  miller  to  be  returned  in  tlm 
shape  of  flour.  The  right  may,  however.  Iw  regulated 
by  special  agreement,  and  then  its  operation  will 
depend  upon  the  inrticular  terms  of  the  contract ;  but 
In  the  absence  of  express  contract,  the  law  implies  a 
lien  wherever  the  usage  of  trade  or  the  previous 
dealings  of  the  parties  give  ground  for  such  an  im- 
plication. Although,  as  1ms  been  said,  general  lient 
are  not  favoured  by  law,  yet  in  some  cases  they  have 
become  allowed  and  established  by  usage,  as  in  the 
cue  of  attorneys  upon  the  title-deeds  and  documents 
of  their  clients ;  and  fuctora,  wan-housemen,  and 
others,  upon  goods  confided  to  them  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business;  all  of  whom  have  a  lien  for  the 
•mount  of  the  general  balance  due  to  them  in  their 
several  capacities."— Blackttont:  Comment.,  bk.  it, 
Cb.  17. 

lien  of  a  covenant,  ». 

Law :  The  commencement  of  a  covenant, 
containing  the  names  of  the  covenanters  and 
covonantees,  and  the  character  of  the  cove- 
nant, whether  joint  or  several.  (Wharton.) 

E-Sn-teV-Ic,  a.  [Eng  lienter(y);  -lc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lientery.  (Crew :  Musceum.) 

ll'-Sn-ter-y,  *•  [Gr.  \ciov  (kion)  =  smooth, 
and  ivTfpov  (enteron)  =  an  intestine  ;  Fr.  lien- 
terie.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  diarrhoea  or  looseness, 
In  which  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the 
bowels  undigested,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  ;  lubricity  of  the  intestines.  (Mayne.) 

«li'-er  (IX  *  ly'-er,  «.    [LIAS.] 

•i'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  lie  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  lies 
down  ;  one  who  hides  or  conceals  himself. 
(Now  only  used  as 
In  the  extract.) 

"And  Israel  set  liert 
in  wait  round  about 
Gibeah."— Judj/ciiL 
29. 

II'  erne,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  Fr.  lier  =  to 
bind.]  A  branch 
rib  introduced  be- 


PLAN  OF  GROINED  ARCH, 
a.  Principal    ribs.      6.   Tier- 

cerous.    c.  Liernea. 
tween  the  princi- 
pal ribs  of  a  groined  arch,  so  as  to  form  an 
ornamental  pattern. 

lieu,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  locum,  accus.  of  locu$ 
=  a  place.]  Place,  stead,  room.  Now  only 
used  in  the  phrase  in  lieu  of—  instead  of. 

"Not  being  content  to  part  with  his  large  posse*- 
doiis.  in  lieu  of  the  treasure  by  Christ  offered  la 
heaven  [he]  was  reputed  deficient." — Barrou  :  Sermont, 

vul.  iii.,  ser.  15. 

lien  ten'  an  yy  (lieu  as  Iii),  «.  [Eng. 
lieutenant;  -cy.] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  lieutenants  collec- 
tively.   (Felton  :  On  the  Classics.) 

3.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
lord  lieutenant. 

"  Addresses  to  the  King.  .  .  .  from  Norwich,  from 
Hereford,  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  London." — liaktr  : 
Charlci  II.  (an.  1G82). 

U  Commission  of  lieutenancy : 
Law :  The  same  as  COMMISSION  or  ARRAY. 
lieu -ten'  ant  (lieu  as  Iii),  *lef-ten- 
annt,  *  lief  ten  aunt,  «.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  locum-tenentem,  accus.  of  locvan-teniena  =  one 
who  holds  the  place  of  another;  a  deputy;  limit 
•"•  a  place ;  lenens,  pr.  par.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  officer,  civil  or  military, 
who  supplies  the  place  of  another  temporarily 
during  absence,  illness,  &c. 

"  And  this  taxinga  was  ye  first,  and  executed  when 
Byreuius  was If/ttnaunt  in  siria."— iu*« 8(1551). 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Mil. :   A  commissioned  officer  ranking 
•ext  below  a  captain. 

2.  Naval :  A  commissioned  officer  ranking 
next  below  a  Lieutenant-commander  in  the 
Navy,  and,  relatively,  with  a  captain  in  the 
army. 

T  Deputy-lieutenant :  An  officer  appointed 
toy  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  to  act,  in 
certain  cases,  as  his  deputy.  Each  lord- 
lieutenant  may  appoint  twenty  or  more 
deputy-lieutenants,  who  must  have  £200  a 
year  freehold  estate,  except  in  the  Welsh  and 
some  small  English  counties,  where  the  quali- 
fication is  only  £150.  (English.) 

lieutenant  colonel,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  colonel. 

lieutenant  general,  s. 

if  U. :  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 


lieutenant-governor,  t.  An  officer 
who  performs  the  duties  of  a  governor,  as  of  a 
State. 

*  lieu-ten'-ant-ry  (lieu  as  Iii), '  [Eng. 
lieutenant;  -ry.]  The  office,  rank,  or  position 
of  a  lieutenant ;  lieutenancy. 

"  If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  yon  of  your  lieuttn- 
antry.  it  hud  been  better  you  had  not  kisa'd  your  three 
fingers  so  oft."— ShoJtetp. :  OtluUo.  it  i. 

lieu-ten' -ant-ship  (lieu  as  Iii), ».  [Eng. 
lieutenant ;  '-ship.]  The  rank  or  office  of  a  lieu- 
tenant ;  lieutenancy. 

lieve,  a.    [LIEF.] 

lieV-rite,  s.  [Named  by  Werner  after  the 
discoverer  Lelievre  ;  Ger.  lievrit.} 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  also  found  massive. 
Prism  faces  striated  longitudinally.  Hard- 
ness, 5'5  to  6 ;  sp.  gr.  37  to  4'2  ;  lustre,  sub- 
metallic  ;  colour,  iron-black ;  streak,  black, 
sometimes  greenish  ;  opaque.  Compos.  : 
variable,  probably  because  of  impurities  pre- 
sent, but  essentially  a  silicate  of  the  proto- 
and  sesquioxides  of  iron,  and  lime,  with  some- 
times manganese  and  some  water.  First  found 
in  Elba,  where  it  occurs  in  large  and  well- 
formed  crystals,  subsequently  at  other  locali- 
ties, but  mostly  massive. 

Uf,  lief,  loot;  s.    [Arab,  lif.] 

Hot.,  ttc. :  The  fibres  binding  the  petioles  of 
the  Date-palm  together.  They  are  used  for 
ropes. 

lifer  *  lit;  •  lyf,  » lyfe  (pi.  lives,  •  lyves), 

s.     [A.S.  H/(genit.  lifes,  dat.  life;  pi.  lifas); 
cogn.  with  Icel.  lif,  lift;  D&n.-liv;  Sw.  lif; 
O.   H.   Ger.   lip,   leip  =  life  ;  Ger.  leib ;  Dut 
lijf=  the  body.]    [LIVE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  la  the  same  sense  as  TI.  3. 

(2)  The  period  during  which  the  body  and 
soul  are  united  ;  the  existence  on  earth  of  a 
human  being  ;  the  period  from  birth  to  death. 

"  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  the  art  to  Impose  the 
same."— Goldtmith  :  The  Bet,  No.  13. 

(3)  The  living  form  ;  as  distinguished  from 
a  copy  ;  a  real  person,  or  state  :  as,  a  picture 
taken  from  the  life. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life.' 

Shalcetp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  L  1. 

(4)  Animals  generally  or  collectively ;  ani- 
mated beings  ;  living  creatures  :  as,  The  pond 
is  full  of  life. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  period  during  which  anything  con- 
tinues to  exist ;  as  an  institution,  or  govern- 
ment. 

(2)  A  mode,  manner  or  course  of  living  ;  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances  in 
which  one  lives,  considered  with  regard  to  hap- 
piness or  misery,  virtue  or  vice. 

"  I  must  give  over  this  :i/t.~— Shalcetp. :  1  Henry  IT., 
Ll 

*  (3)  The  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of 
life.  (Pope:  Hom?r,  in  Todd.) 

(4)  One  who  or  that  which  makes  alive ;  the 
cause  or  source  of  life ;  the  animating  prin- 
ciple. 

"  For  he  is  thy  life."— Deuteronomy  xxx.  20. 

(5)  One  who,  or  that  which  enlivens,  ani- 
mates, cheers,  or  inspirits  ;  a  person  or  thing 
that  imparts  life,  vigour,  spirit,  animation,  or 
enjoyment :  as,  He  was  the  life  of  the  party. 

(6)  Animation,  spirit,  vigour,  energy,  viva- 
city :  as,  He  has  no  life  in  him  ;  a  poem  with- 
out life. 

(7)  A  person ;  a  living  being.    (Used  in  the 
plural :  as,  How  many  lives  were  lost,  and  col- 
lectively, in  the  singular,  as,  There  was  a 
great  loss  of  life.) 

(8)  The  narrative  or  history  of  the  life  of  a 
person,  his  career  and  fortunes  ;  a  biography. 

"  Plutarch,  that  write*  his  life, 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  lov'd  his  wife." 

J'o/ie :  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

(9)  Common    occurrences  or   events  ;    the 
course  or  events  of  every-day  occurrence  ;  hu- 
man affairs. 

"That  which  before  as  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  Till.  1M. 

(10)  Position  in  society  ;  rank  ;  social  state, 
as  determined  by  the  style  of  living  :  as,  high 
or  low  life. 

(11)  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  for  that 
which  is  as  dear  to  one  as  one's  existence ;  a 
darling. 


*  (12)  The  inmost  part ;  the  essence,  the  sub- 
stance. 

"  There  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design." 

Skikeip. :  TroUut  t  Creuida,  U.  & 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards  :  At  pool,  one  of  three  chances 
which  each  player  has. 

2.  Commercial: 

(1)  An  insurance  on  a  person's  life  ;  a  life- 
insurance  policy. 

(2)  A  person  considered  as  the  object  of  a 
policy  of  insurance  :  as,  a  good  life,  a  bad  life. 

3.  Physiology: 

(1)  The  assemblage  of  actions  arising  from 
vital  properties  (q.v.)    called    into    play  by 
various  stimuli,  external  and  internal,  phy- 
sical, chemical,  and  mental.    (Quain.) 

(2)  A  single  principle,  force,  or  agent  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  common  source  of 
all  vital  properties  and  the  common  cause  of 
all  vital  actions.    (Quain.) 

4.  Scripture: 

(1)  Existence  as  a  living  being,  as  opposed 
to  one  in  the  literal  sense  dead.    This  exis- 
tence is  described  as  having  been  breathed 
into  us  at  first  by  the  Creator.  (Gen.  ii.  7.) 
Death  (i.e.,  the  cessation  of  life)  is  attributed 
to  the  separation   between  soul  and  body. 
(Eccles.  xii.  7.) 

(2)  A  spiritual  state  of  existence.  (Gal.  it. 
20.) 

(3)  Existence  for  ever  in  a  state  of  holinesi 
and  happiness  in  heaven.    (John  iii.  16.) 

If  1.  Expectation  of  life :  [EXPECTATION]. 

2.  For  life : 

(1)  For  the  whole  term  of  one's  natural 
existence  :  as,  To  have  a  pension  for  life. 

(2)  To  save  one's  life  :  as,  To  swim  for  life. 

3.  Life  of  an  execution  : 

Law :  The  period  during  which  an  execution 
is  ia  force. 

4.  To  the  life :  So  as  to  exactly  resemble  a 
living  person  or  original :  as,  a  picture  drawn 
to  the  life, 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Life  -  consuming 
(Pope),  life-diffusing  (Thomson),  life-ending, 
life-giver,  life-invigorating  (Cowper),  life-main* 
tain  ing,  life-poisoning  (Shakespeare),  life-renew- 
ing, lije-restnring  (Cowper),  life-sustaining,  Ac. 

life-annuity,  5.  A  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  during  a  person's  life. 

life-arrow,  *.  An  arrow,  having  a  line 
attached,  and  large  barbs,  so  as  the  more 
readily  to  catch  in  the  rigging,  fired  from  a 
gun  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  communi- 
cation between  the  shore  and  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress. 

life-assurance,  «.    [INSURANCE.] 

life-belt,  s.  A  belt  of  inflated  india- 
rubber,  of  cork  or  other  material,  used  to  sup- 
port the  body  in  the  water. 

life-blood,  s.  &  a. 
A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Lit. :  The  blood,  which  is  necessary  t» 
life  ;  vital  blood. 

"  While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  ne*t. 
Drank  the  last  life-blood  of  bin  bleeding  breast." 

Baron :  'Knglith  Dardi  i  Scutch  Reviewer*. 

H.  Figuratively : 

1.  That  which  is  essential  to  existence,  suc- 
cess, or  strength. 

"  Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins." 

Smft  :  Run  upon  the  Bankeri,  int. 

2.  An  involuntaryquiver  of  the  eyelid,  i>opn- 
larly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  life-blood. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :   As  necessary  as  blood  to 
existence ;  essential. 

••  Trample  under  foot  all  the  most  (acred  and  Hft- 
blood  hws."— Milton :  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  lit 

life-boat,  t. 

Naut. :  A  boat  "  specially  constructed  for 
saving  life  in  storms  and  heavy  seas,  when 
ordinary  open  boats  could  not  attempt  to  do 
so,  except  at  imminent  peril  or  certain  death 
to  those  within  them."  The  qualities  neces- 
sary in  a  life-boat  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 
Extra  buoyancy,  self-discharge  of  water,  bal- 
lasting, self-righting,  stability,  speed,  stowage- 
room,  and  strength  of  build.  Greatheail,  a 
boat-builder  of  South  Shields,  England,  is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  life-boat,  and 
a  committee  formed  at  South  Shields  awarded 
him  a  premium  for  the  best  model,  on  the 


Wfa,  b6y;  po*ut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  jhin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon  pyJ^    pb  =  C 

-clan,    tlan  -  shan,     tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die   &c.  =  beL  dej. 
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lines  of  which  a  boat  was  built  and  launched 
in  1790.  But  a  patent  had  been  granted  in 
1785  to  a  Mr.  Lukin,  a  coach-builder  of  Long 
Acre,  for  what  he  called  an  "  unimmergible 
boat,"  thus  anticipating  Greathead  by  some 
four  or  five  years.  In  1828  the  Life-boat  In- 
stitution adopted  a  plan  for  fitting  life-boats, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  M. P.,  for  South 
Essex,  and  continued  to  use  it  till  they  intro- 
duced the  self-righting  principle  in  1852. 
In  the  United  States  the  heavy  English  life- 
boat has  been  superseded  at  many  of  the 
life-saving  stations  by  the  light  surf-boat  of 
American  invention,  built  of  cedar,  and  fitted 
with  cork  fenders  and  with  air  chambers  at 
the  ends.  The  life-saving  service  in  this 
country  is  supported  by  the  Government.  The 
first  life-boat  .station  was  established  at  Cohas- 
set,  Massachusetts,  in  1807.  The  whole  coast 
is  now  divided  into  12  districts,  with  stations 
at  all  perilous  points.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
they  average  about  5  miles  apart. 

"  The  life  boat  of  the  Institution  may  now  be  truly 
•  designated  an  omnium  gatherum,  anil  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  any  one  man's  design  or  invention."— Lewis : 
But.  Life-bout  (2nd  ed.)t  p.  36. 

*|[  National  Life-boat  Institution  :  This  insti- 
tution came  into  existence  as  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life 
from  Shipwreck.  It  owed  its  being  to  the  late 
Sir  W.  Hillary,  Bart.,  who  published  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  nation  on  the  subject  in  1823, 
and  on  March  4,  1824,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  the  Society 
was  founded  with  George  IV.  as  its  patron. 
The  title  was  altered  in  1854,  and  in  1860  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  its  new  title, 
The  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution  for 
the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck.  The 
number  of  lives  saved  through  its  instru- 
mentality in  1884  was  792,  making  a  total  up 
to  Dec.  31  of  that  year  of  31,355  since  its 
foundation. 

life-buoy,  «. 

Naut. :  A  buoy  or  float  which  is  thrown 
overboard  to  sustain  a  person  until  assistance 
arrives.  It  may  be  an  india-rubber  belt  cap- 
able of  inflation,  or  a  painted  canvas  case,  of 
an  annular  shape,  containing  cork.*  [Buoy,  s.] 

life-car,  s.  An  apparatus  used  to  com- 
municate between  a  wreck  and  the  shore,  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  persons  on  board. 

*  life-cord,  a.    The  same  as  LIFE-STRING 
(q.v.). 

14  And  to  the  brain,  the  soul's  bed-chamber,  went. 
And  guaw'd  the  life-cor  Is  there." 

Donne :  Progress  of  the  KovZ. 

•»  life-drop,  s.  A  drop  of  life-blood  ;  a 
vital  drop. 

"Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  life^drojja  dim  my  gory  spear." 

Byron  :  Jfisus  A  Euryalus. 

life-estate,  s.  An  estate  which  continues 
during  the  life  of  the  holder. 

life-everlasting,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  [LIFE  II.,  4(3)]. 

2.  Bot. :   A  name   sometimes  given  to  the 
Composite  genus  Gnaphalium,  more  commonly 
Called  Everlasting.     See  also  CUDWEED. 

life-giver,  s.    The  Giver  of  eternal  life. 
"Father  omnipotent  1 

Sou,  th«/,-/<M/i»er/" 

Longfe'low:  The  Golden  Legend,  it. 

life-giving,  o.  Giving  or  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  giving  life;  inspiriting, 
invigorating,  animating. 

"A living  and  lifK-gioing  stream." 

Camper :  Olney  Hymnt,  lili. 

life-guard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  L«nq.  :  The  guard  of  the  sovereign's 
person  ;  the  king's  l>ocly-guard.   In  the  British 
army  the  name  of  Life-guards  is  given  to  two 
cavalry  regiments  of  the  Household  Brigade. 

TI  In  this  sense  life  really  =  body ;  cf.  Dut 
lijf  =  body,  lijf-garde  =  lifeguard  ;  Sw.  lif  = 
body ;  Ger.  leib. 

2.  Locomntive-eng. :  A  safeguard,  rail-guard, 
sweeper.    The  device  embracing  the  brooms 
fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive  for  clearing  small 
obstructions  from  the  track. 

*  life-hold,  s. 

Law :  The  same  as  LIFE-LAND  (q.v.). 
life-insurance,  s.    [INSURANCE.] 

life-interest,  s.  An  interest  or  estate 
which  lasts  during  the  life  of  the  holder  or 
some  other  person. 

life-land,  *.  L;md  held  on  a  lease  for 
lives  ;  called  also  Life-hold  (q.v.). 


*  life-leaving,  s.    A  departure  from  life  ; 
decease,  death. 

*  life-likeness,  s.    Likeness  to  life. 


life-line,  s. 

Nautical  : 

1.  A  line  stretched  above  a  yard  to  enable 
seamen  to  stand  thereon  in  manning  yards. 

2.  A  line  stretched  from  object  to  object  on 
deck,  for  the  men  to  grasp  in  bad  weather  and 
heavy  sea. 

3.  A  line  attached  at  one  end  to  a  life-buoy 
and  floating  loosely,  to  assist  a  person  in  grasp- 
ing it. 

life-long,  live-long,  a.  Lasting  or  con- 
tinuing throughout  life. 

If  Live-long  is  frequently  used  colloquially 
in  the  sense  of  the  whole,  complete,  full,  with 
a  notion  of  tediousness  or  weariness. 

"  Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say, 
He  toucht  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day> 

Bp.  Hall  :  Satiret,  ill.  7. 

life-mortar,  s.  A  mortar  for  throwing  a 
rocket  with  a  line  attached  from  the  shore  to 
a  ship  in  distress. 

life-office,  s.  An  office  or  association 
where  life-insurances  can  be  effected. 

life-peer,  s.    A  peer  for  life  only. 

life-peerage,  s.  A  peerage  that  lapses 
at  the  death  of  the  holder.  In  1869,  a  bill  to 
introduce  life-peers  into  the  House  of  Lords 
was  rejected  on  the  third  reading. 

life-plant,  s. 

But.  :  The  Bermudian  and  West  Indian 
name  for  the  Bryophyllum  calycinum,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Crassulacese,  which  will  grow,  if 
hung  up,  without  soil. 

life-preserver,  s.  One  who  or  that 
which  preserves,  orisintended  to  preserve,  life  ; 
specif.,  (1)  a  contrivance  to  enable  a  person 
to  float  in  water  in  case  of  accident  ;  a  cork- 
jacket  or  inflatable  belt  or  waistcoat  are  ordi- 
nary devices  for  this  purpose  ;  (2)  a  loaded 
stick  or  cane  with  a  leaden  head,  used  as  a 
protection  against  assailants. 

life-rate,  s.  The  rate  of  premium  for 
which  a  life  is  insured. 

life-rocket,  s.  A  rocket  discharged  from 
a  life-mortar  ;  it  carries  a  line  intended  as  the 
means  of  opening  communication  between  a 
ship  in  distress  and  those  on  shore. 

life-shot,  s.  A  shot  carrying  a  line,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  life-arrow 
(q.v.). 

*  life-String,  s.  A  nerve  or  string  in  the 
body  supposed  to  be  essential  to  life. 

"  Breaking  thy  veins  and  thy  life-strings  with  like 
pain  and  grief."—  Sir  T.  More  :  Works,  p.  77. 

life-table,  s.  A  statistical  table  showing 
the  probability  of  human  life  at  different  ages. 

life-weary,  a.    Weary  of  life  or  of  living. 
"That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead." 

Shakes?.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  v.  1. 

life'-ful,  *  ly-full,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  life  ; 
- 


A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Full  of  life  ;  lively. 

2.  Giving  life  ;  life-giving. 

"  Like  It/full  heat  to  uummed  senses  brought." 

S,jenser  ;  F.  V..  VI.  xi.  tt 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  lively  manner. 

"Thus  he  lifeful  spake." 

Knits  :  Kndymion,  i.  768. 

life   less,  *  live'-less,  a.      [Eng.  life;  -less.} 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  life  ;  dead,  inani- 
mate. 

"There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay." 

Longfellow:  Excelsior. 

2.  Inanimate  ;  devoid  of  life  ;  inorganic,  inert. 

"  Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things." 

Milton:  P.  L-.f..  707. 

3.  Deprived  of,  or  having  lost  physical  en- 
ergy ;  in  a  swoon  or  faint. 

4.  Devoid  of  life  or  living  beings  ;  deserted, 
desolate. 

"  But  come,  my  Muse,  the  desert  barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky." 

Thomsnn  :  Summer,  748. 

5.  Devoid  of  life,  spirit,  force,  vigour,  or 
animation  ;  dull,  heavy,  spiritless. 

"  The  more  I  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprove 
A  soul  BO  lifflen,  and  so  slow  to  love." 

Cowper:  nativity.     (Transl.) 


'-en,  v.t.    [Eng.  lif(e);  -en.]    To  give  an 
pearance  of  life  to  ;  to  liven  (q.v.). 


6.  Vapid,  flat,  tasteless,  dead.  (S^U  of 
liquors.) 

life'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lifeless ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lifeless  manner;  without  life,  spirit,  or  anima- 
tion ;  frigidly,  dully. 

Ufe'-less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  lifeless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lifeless  ;  absence  or 
destitution  of  life ;  want  of  spirit,  vigour,  or 
animation. 

life-like,  a.  [Eng.  life;  -like.]  Like  lifer 
like  a  living  being  ;  exactly  like  an  original. 

»life'-ly,  *lif-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  life;-ly.]  In 
a  lifelike  manner  ;  to  the  life  ;  like  life. 

*lif  . 

appeara 

lif'-er,  s.    [Eng.  lif(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.    (Slang.) 

"They'll  make  the  Artful  nothing  less  than  • 
lif  er."— Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 
(Slang.) 

life'-rent,  s.    [Eng.  life,  and  rent.] 

Law  :  A  rent  to  which  one  is  entitled  during 
the  term  of  one's  life  or  for  the  support  of 
life  ;  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy  property  during 
life,  without  destroying  or  wasting  it. 

life'-rent-er,  s.  [Eng.  liferent;  -er.]  One 
who  is  entitled  to  or  enjoys  a  liferent. 

life'  sav  ing,  a.  That  which  saves,  or  is 
designed  to  save,  life. 

Life -Saving  Service,  >.     In  this 

country  that  branch  of  the  public  service  (under 
the  Treasury  Department)  which  is  established 
along  the  shores  of  lake  and  sea,  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  rescuing  shipwrecked  sailors.  In 
other  countries  this  service  is  under  private 
control. 

life-saving;  station,  ».     One  of  'the 

stations  of  the  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

*  life-Some,  a.     [Eng.  life;  -some.]    Lively. 

"More  lifesome  and  more  gay." 

Coleridge:  Three  Oravaa. 

*  llfe'-some-ness,  s.     [Eng.  lifesome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lifesome  ;  live- 
liness. 

"  Bestead  with  a  fashioning  or  plastick  spring  ol 
lifesnmeness  or  animality."— Fairfax :  Bulk  i-  Selvedyt 
of  the  World,  p.  1,1. 

life'-spring,  s.  [Eng.  life,  and  spring.]  The 
spring  or  source  of  life. 

lifc'-time,  s.  [Eng.  life,  and  time.]  The  pe- 
riod during  which  life  continues ;  duration  of 
life. 

"  Jor.lain  talked  prose  all  liisfiCen'mr,  withoutkuow- 
ing  what  it  was."— Addison :  On  Medals. 

*  lif-ly,  adv.    [LIFELY.] 

lift  (1),  *  left-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  lypta  =  to 
lift,  from  loft  =  the  air;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
lofte  =  to  lift,  from  loft  =  the  air,  a  loft ;  Sw. 
lyfta  =  to  lift,  from  loft  =.  the  air,  a  loft ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  luftan ;  Ger.  liiften.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  elevate ;  to 
raise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position. 

"  The  master  forgetting,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that 
a  king  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifted  his  cane."— Mao- 
aula.)i :  HUt.  Eny..  CD.  xviii. 

2.  To  support  in  the  air  or  aloft. 

"  Born  where  a  cabin  lifts  its  airy  «hed." 
Parnel  i  rope :  Battle  of  the  frogs  <t  Mice,  I.  4T. 

3.  To  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  in  dignity, 
fortune,  or  position.     (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

4.  To  cause  to  swell,  as  with   pride ;  to 
make  proud,  to  elate. 

"His  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction."— 
1  Chron.  KvL  18. 

5.  To  raise  in  estimation. 
*  6.  To  bear,  to  support. 

"So  down  he  fell,  that  tb'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift." 

Spenser :  F.  «.,  I.  *l.  M. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  try  to  raise ;  to  exert  one's  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  anything. 

"The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  iti 
•treugth,  like  the  hotly  strained  by  H'tlng  at  a  weiiil.i 
too  heavy,  lias  often  its  force  broken."— l.ocke." 

2.  To  rise  ;  to  be  raised  :  as,  A  log  lifts. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  s6n:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     88.  03  =  e:    ey  =  a»    qu  =  kw. 
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T  Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted  ;  what- 
ever is  to  be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised  ; 
whatever  is  to  be  constructed  above  other 
objects  is  erected.  A  ladder  is  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against  a 
building ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected.  These  terms 
are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation  ; 
exult  and  elevate  are  rarely  used  in  any  other 
•ense. 

U  1.  To  lift  up  the  eyes : 

(1)  To  raise  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of 
teeing  ;  to  look. 

"  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  Ait  net, 
and  saw  the  place  afar  off."— Oenetit  xxii.  4. 

(2)  To  direct  prayers  to  God  ;   to   direct 
one's  desires. 


*  2.  To  lift  up  the  face :  To  look  with  con- 
fldence. 


*  3.  To  lift  up  the  feet :  To  come  quickly  to 
one's  help. 


4.  To  lift  the  hand :  To  raise  the  band  for 
the  purpose  of  striking. 

5.  To  lift  up  the  hand  or  hands  : 
(1)  To  raise  the  hands  in  prayer. 


(2)  To  swear  by  raising  the  hand  towards 
heaven.  . 

"  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most 
high  God.  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."— <Jtne- 
lit  xiv.  22. 

(3)  To  attack,  to  strike. 


(4)  To  rebel ;  to  rise  up  in  opposition  to. 
*  6.  To  lift  up  the  head  : 

(1)  To  rejoice. 

"Then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  Jieudi,  for  your 
redemption  draweth  uigh."— Luke  xxi.  28. 

(2)  To  raise  from  a  low  condition  to  a  place 
Of  dignity. 


*  7.  To  lift  up  the  heel  against :  To  treat 
With  insolence  or  contempt. 

"He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  hit 
lUel  agaiiat  toe."— John  xiii.  18. 

*  8.  To  lift  up  the  horn :  To  behave  inso- 
lently or  arrogantly. 


*  9.  To  lift  up  t/te  voice  :  To  cry  aloud,  either 
In  joy  or  sorrow  :  to  lament  loudly. 


Hit  (2),  v.t.  &  t.  [According  to  Skeat,  should 
properly  be  li/,  the  t  denoting  the  agent,  and 
being  rightly  employed  in  the  substantive 
only.  Goth,  hlifan  =  to  steal ;  hliftus  =  a 
thief;  cogn.  with  Lat.  clipo;  Gr.  KA«'ITTU 
(kleptd)  =  to  steal.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  steal ;  to  remove  or  carry  off  like  a 
thief. 

"Live  by  Btealiug.  reiving,  lifting  cow*."— Scott : 
Sob  Roy.  ch.  xxvL 

2.  To  collect,  to  gather  :  as,  To  lift  rents. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  thieve. 

lift  (1),  *  luft,  *  lyft,  s.    [A.8.  lyft  =  the  air.) 

[LIFT  (1),  V.} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally  : 

(1)  The  air,  the  sky. 

"  In  the  tuft  he  hurde  anhey,  as  he  alone  was." 

Robert  of  Oloucctter.  p.  28*. 

(2)  The  act  or  manner  of  lifting  or  raising. 

"  And  as  in  races,  it  is  nut  the  large  stride  or  high 
lift  that  make*  the  speed."— Bacon:  Euayi;  Of  Dit- 
patch. 

(3)  That  which  is  or  has  to  be  raised ;  a 
weight. 

(4)  The  distance  or  height  tc  which  any- 
thing is  or  has  to  be  raised  :  as,  a  lift  of  ten 
feet. 

(5)  A  lift-gate  (q.v.). 

(6)  Assistance  in  lifting  ;  hence  assistance 
in  general :  as,  To  give  a  person  a  lift  in  a 
Vehicle. 

2.  Fig. :  Assistance  in  the  furtherance  of 
an  object ;  help  in  rising  in  the  world  :  as,  To 
give  a  person  a  lift  in  his  business. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraulic  Engineering  : 

(1)  The  amount  by  which  a  canal-boat  is 
elevated  in  a  lock  ;   the  difference  in  level 
between  the  upper  and  lower  pounds. 

(2)  The  rise  of  an  undershot-wheel  above 
the  water-surface. 

(3)  A  substitute  for  canal-locks,  the  boats 
being  lifted  and  lowered  by  machinery  from 
level  to  level. 

2.  Lathe :  One  of  the  several  flats  or  grooves 
for  the  belt  on  the  driving  and  cone  wheels  of 
a  lathe. 

3.  Machinery,  <£c. : 

(1)  A  hoisting-machine;   an  English  term 
equivalent  to  Elevator  (passenger  and  freight) 
in    the    United    States.     The    ordinary    lift 
consists  of  a  cage  or  platform   working  up 
and  down  in  a  shaft,  and  is  driven  by  manual, 
steam,  or  hydraulic  power.     Some  form  of 
brake  is  invariable  both  for  general  use  and 
in  case  of  accident,  while  catches  or  bolts  are 
provided  to    support   the    platform   at    the 
various  landings  when  loading  or  unloading. 
Continuous  lifts  consist  of  a  series  of  cages 
or  platforms  strung  upon  endless  chains,  and 
working  in  a  double  shaft,  one  half  of  the 
platforms  ascending  and  the  other  descending. 
They  are  driven  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  to 
allow  of  safe  loading  and  discharging. 

(2)  A  dumb-waiter. 

4.  Mining;   The    distance  which   an   ore- 
stamp  rises  and  falls. 

5.  Naut. :  A  rope  stretching  from  a  mast- 
head to  the  end  of  a  yard,  to  trim  it  (squaring), 
or  in  topping  (yards  apeak). 

6.  Shoemaking :  One  thickness  or  layer  of 
leather  in  the  tap  which  forms  the  heel  of  a 
boot. 

If  Dead  lift :  A  lift  without  any  assis- 
tance from  the  object  lifted  ;  an  effort  to 
raise  something  inert :  hence,  something  which 
calls  for  all  one's  powers  or  energies. 

7.  Aeron. :  The  ascensional  force  of  an  object 
before  the  wind.     [See  DBIFT.] 

lift-bridge,  s.    [DRAWBRIDGE.] 

lilt-gate,  s.  A  gate  which  lifts  instead  of 
swinging  on  a  pintle  :  as  (1)  a  portcullis ; 
(2)  a  farm-gate  counterbalanced,  and  rising  in 
guides,  like  a  sash  ;  (3)  a  canal-lock,  graving- 
dock,  or  sluice-gate,  which  rises  in  vertical 
grooves  in  the  walls. 

lift  hammer,  s.  [TRIP-HAMMER,  TILT- 
HAMMER.] 

lift  latch  look, «. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  latch  is 
pivoted  and  lifted  free  of  the  keeper,  passing 
through  a  notch  in  the  box,  instead  of  being 
simply  retracted. 

lift-lock,  s. 

Engin. :  A  canal-lock,  in  which  a  boat  is 
lifted  by  the  introduction  of  water,  so  as  to 
raise  it  to  the  upper  level.  [LIFT,  s.,  II.  1.] 

lift-pump,  s.    [LIFTING-PUMP.] 

lift-tenter,  s. 

1.  A    contrivance    adopted    in    European 
windmills  for  regulating  the  distance  between 
the   mill-stones,   according  to   the   speed  of 
the  vanes.    It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  steam- 
governor,  having  suspended  balls  which  fly 
out  by  accession  of  speed,  and  thus  act  upon 
the  bridge-tree  by  which  the  runner  is  sup- 
ported. 

2.  A  ball-governor  arrangement  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.     This 
use  of  the  contrivance  preceded  that  of  its 
application  to  the  steam-engine. 

lift- wall,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  wall  at  the  head  of  a 
canal-lock  chamber. 

lift  water-wheel,  s. 

1.  An  undershot  wheel. 

2.  A  water-wheel  the  gudgeons  and  bearings 
of  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  adapt  it 
to  varying  heights  of  water  supply. 

*  lift  (2),  *     [LIFT  (2),  ».]    A  shoplifter,  a  thief. 
"The  cnnningest  foyst,  nip,  lift,  prigs.'— gron* .• 
Thievet  Fatting  Out. 

'litt-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  lift  (1),  v. ;  -able.]   That 
may  or  can  be  lifted  ;  capable  of  being  lifted. 


Uft'-er  (1),  *.     [Eng.  lift  (1),  v.  ;  -er.j 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  lifts 
or  raises. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Domestic: 

(1)  A  tool  for  raising  or  adjusting  the  lids  of 
a  stove. 

(2)  An  implement  for  holding  hot  plates  or 
dishes. 

(3)  A  latch-key. 

2.  Founding :  A  tool  used  by  a  moulder  in 
elevating  the  cope  from  the  drag. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  cam  or  wiper  used  in  raising  a  stamper 
or  beetle,  or  in  depressing  the  tail  of  a  tilt- 
hammer  helve. 

(2)  An  elevator  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

4.  Paper-making:  A  east-iron  wheel  with 
buckets  revolving  in  a  case,  lifting  pulp  from 
the  reservoir  or  pulp-chest,  and  passing  it  to 
the  trough,  whence  it  flows  on  to  the  travel- 
ling web. 

5.  Steam-eng. :  The  arm  on  a  lifting-rod  that 
raises  the  puppet- valve. 

6.  Surg. :    [LEVATOR]. 

Uft'-er  (2),  *.  [LIFT  (2),  v.]  A  thief,  a  robber ; 
chiefly  in  comp. ;  as,  a  c&ttle-lifter. 

lift'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [LIFT  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  raising,  elevating,  or  hoisting. 

"  As  for  the  casting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of 
the  hands,  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity."— 
Bacon :  Nat.  Hitt.,  {  720. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lifted  or  raised :  as, 
the  lifting  of  a  fog. 

lifting-bar,  s. 

1.  Knitting-machine :  A  horizontal  rod  or 
bar  having  a  short  intermittent  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  reciprocation,  and   which  at 
the  proper  moment  operates  to  lift  the  jacks. 

2.  Weaving :    The    movable    frame    of  a 
Jacquard  loom  in  which  the  lifting-blades  are 
fastened. 

lifting-blade,  s. 

Weaving:  An  iron  rule  to  receive  the 
lifting- wires  of  a  Jacquard  loom  when  hoisted. 

lifting-bridge, ».    [DRAWBRIDGE.] 

lifting-jack,  s.  A  hoisting  implement 
worked  by  a  lever,  a  screw  and  a  lever,  or  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

lifting-piece,  s. 

Horol. :  A  lever  having  a  tooth  which  engages 
in  notches  in  the  count-wheel  to  restrain  the 
striking. 

lifting-pump,  s.  A  pump  by  which  the 
liquid  to  be  raised  is  lifted  instead  of  forced 
from  its  receptacle  to  the  point  of  discharge. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pump.  The  chain-pump  and  similar  devices 
may  also  be  included. 

lifting-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  rod  receiving  motion  from  the 
rock-shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  the  lifter 
of  the  puppet-valve. 

lifting-screw,  s.  A  form  of  hoist  in 
whicli  a  screw  is  used. 

lifting-set,  s.  The  series  of  pumps  by 
which  water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a 
mine  by  successive  lifts. 

lifting- wires,  .-•.  pi. 

Weaving :  The  wires  by  which  the  warp- 
threads  arc  raised  and  lowered  to  produce  the 
pattern  in  a  Jacquard  apparatus. 

*  lig,  *  ligge,  v.i.    [LiE  (2),  v.  ] 

lig'  a  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ligamentum 
=  a"  band,  from  ligo  =  to  bind  ;  Sp.,  Port, 
&  Ital.  ligamento.] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  binds, 
ties,  or  unites  one  thing  to  another ;  a  bond, 
a  tie. 

"  No  common  ligament  that  hinds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds." 

Swift :  Progrea  of  Marriagt. 
TT.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.  :  Short  bands  of  strong  whita 
glistening  fibres  by  which  tha  bones  are 
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ligamental— light 


pound  together.  A  typical  example  is  the 
ligamentum  nuclife,  extending  from  the 
spine  of  the  occipital  boue  to  that  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  binding  together 
the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  analogous  to  a 
highly  important  elastic  ligament  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  ligaments  in  the  human 
body  are  very  numerous,  and  all  have  distinc- 
tive names. 

"A  ligament,  or  sinew,  is  of  a  nature  between 
grisles  and  nerves."—^".  Fletcher:  Purple  Jslaad, 
ch.  ii.  (Note  4.) 

2.  Zool  (PI.)  :  Two  appliances,  one  external 
and  one  internal,  for  holding  together  the 
valves  of  a  conchiferous  mollusc.  The  ex- 
ternal ligament,  or  the  ligament  properly  so 
called,  is  a  horny  substance  similar  to  the 
epidermis  which  covers  the  valves.  It  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  posterior 
hinge-margins,  behind  the  umboues,  and  is 
stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves.  The 
internal  ligament,  called  also  the  cartilage,  is 
lodged  in  furrows  formed  by  the  ligamental 
plates,  or  in  pits  along  the  hinge-line.  It  is 
composed  of  elastic  fibres  perpendicular  to  the 
surfaces  between  which  it  is  contained,  and  is 
slightly  iridescent  when  broken.  It  is  com- 
pressed when  the  valves  are  shut.  The  two 
ligaments  are  not  always  equally  developed  : 
thus,  the  external  one  is  large  in  the  Unio- 
nid<E,  as  is  the  internal  one  in  Mactra  and 
Mya.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

lig  a  men  tal,  lig  a  men'  tous,  a.  [Eng. 
ligament;  -at,  -OILS.}  Composed  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  ligament ;  binding. 

"The  urachos  or  ligamental  passage  derived  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errouri, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

U  gan,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Lat.  ligamen  =  a  band, 
a  tie,  from  ligo  —  to  bind,  to  tie.]  Goods  sunk 
In  the  sea,  but  having  a  buoy  or  cork  attached 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

li-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ligatio,  from  ligatua, 
pa.  par.  of  ligo  —  to  bind  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

"This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition 
of  spirits.  —Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  24. 

3.  That  which  binds  ;  a  bond,  a  ligature. 

4.  A  place  where  anything  is  tied  or  bound. 
lig-a-tu'-ra,s.    [Lat.]    [LIGATURE,  II.  1.1 

llg'-a-ture,  s.     [Fr.,    from  Lat.  Kgatura  = 
a  binding,  a  bandage.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  The  act  of  binding. 

"Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  as  t>y  strong  ligature  or  compression."— 
Arbuthnot :  OH  Diet. 

2.  That  which  binds ;  a  bond,  a  ligament, 
*  bandage. 

"He  deluded  us  by  philters,  ligatures,  cliarmes. 
Ungrounded  amulets,  characters,  and  miuiy  super- 
Ititious  waits  in  the  cure  of  common  diseases."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xL 

*  3.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

*  4.  Stiffness  :  as,  of  a  joint. 

*  6.  Impotence  caused  by  magic. 

*  6.  Closeness  of  texture  ;  density. 

"Sand  and  gravel  ground:)  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  110 
ligature."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music :  A  passage  of  two  or  more  notes 
•ung  to  a  single  syllable.     (W.  S.  Nochetio,  In 
Grove's  Diet.) 

2.  Print. :  Two  or  more  letters  cast  on  one 
shank  :  as,  ff,  ffl,  &c.     They  are  now  confined 
to  those  letters  already  mentioned,  to  some 
diphthongs  and  the  &,  which  is  derived  from 
&r>  the  logotype  of  Lat.  et  —  and. 

3.  Surgical: 

(1)  A  thread  to  tie  arteries  or  veins. 

(2)  A  wire  cord  or  thread  used  in  removing 
tumours.     [ECKASEUR.] 

(3)  The  bandage  used  for  phlebotomy. 

ligature-carrier,  s.  A  surgical  instru- 
ment with  a  bent  stem  for  passing  a  ligature 
around  an  artery  which  is  to  be  ligatured,  a 
bone  which  is  to  be  divided  by  a  chain-saw, 
or  other  object  which  is  to  be  cut.  In  the 
absence  of  special  instruments  therefore,  the 
duty  is  performed  by  a  curved  needle  carry- 
Ing  a  thread. 

ligature-tier,  «.  An  instrument  to  carry 
flax  or  silk  thread,  or  silver  wire,  for  tying  off 
arteries,  aneurisms,  tumours,  polypi,  or  piles. 


*  llg'-a-tured,    a.      [Eng.     ligatur(e);    -ed.] 

Connected,  tied,  or  fastened  with  a  ligature. 

ll-ge'-a,  s.    [From  Ligea,  a  nymph,  one  of  the 
attemlants  of  Cyrene.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ligida  (q.v.). 

*  li-geanoe,  *  li-gean-cy,  s.  [ALLEGIANCE.] 
*ligge,».i.    [LIE  (2),  v.] 

ligge-ment,  s.    [LEDGEMENT.] 

lig'-ger,  s.    [LEDGER.] 

1.  The  horizontal  timber  of  a  scaffolding ; 
a  ledger. 

2.  A  line  with  a  float  and  bait  laid  for  night 
fishing  ;  a  ledger-line. 

light  (gh  silent),  *  ligt,  *lygt,  *lyht,  s.&a, 

[A.8.  ledht  =  light ;  lightan,  lihtan  =  to  shine  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  licht ;  Ger.  licht ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
liuhta  ;  Goth,  liuhath.  The  -t  is  a  suffix.  Cf. 
Icel.  Ij6s  —  light;  logi  =  a  flame;  Scotch 
lowe;  Lat.  lux  (genit.  lucis),  lumen  =  light; 
Gr.  AEUKOS  (leukos)  =  white ;  Gaul,  leva  — 
light,  &c.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"Light  travels  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  of  miles,  a  minute."— Paley :  Natural  Theo- 
logy, ch.  zzi. 

(2)  That   from    which   light   issues ;    that 
which  renders  other  objects  or  bodies  clear, 
distinct,  or  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  candle,  &c. 

"  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and  fell 
down  before  Paul."— Actt  jcvl.  29. 

(3)  That  state  of  things  in  which  objects  are 
or  become  visible  ;  the  physical  conditions  or 
phenomena  determining  the  visibility  of  ob- 
jects ;  the  phenomena  constituting  day. 

"  Ood  called  the  liyht  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night."— Genetii  i.  5. 

(4)  That  by  which  light  is  admitted  into  a 
place  otherwise  devoid  of  light,  as  a  window, 
an  opening  in  a  wall.    [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  illuminates  or  enlightens ; 
that  which  is  a  source  of  mental,  moral,  or 
religious  enlightenment ;  a  guide.  (Of  persons 
and  things.) 

"  You  have  known  better  light!  and  guides  than  these." 
Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

(2)  A  person  who   is   eminent  or  conspi- 
cuous for  some  great  quality ;  a  model,  an 
example. 

(3)  The  state  of  being  public  or  open  to 
view ;  publicity  ;  public  or  general  knowledge. 

".Why  am  I  asked  what  next  shall  see  the  light  t 
Heavens  1  was  I  born  for  nothiug  but  to  write." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satirei,  271. 

(4)  Explanation  ;  that  which  serves  to  make 
clear,  plain,  or  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty  in 
a  subject. 

"  Thus  one  part  of  the  sacred  text  could  not  fail  to 
give  light  unto  another."— Locke :  Euay  on  St.  faul'i 
Epiitles. 

(5)  The  point  of  view  from  which  or  iu 
which   anything  ia  looked   at  or  regarded; 
aspect. 

"  In  truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the  worst  of  all 
lightt."—Mauaulay  :  Uiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
(G)  Knowledge,  enlightenment. 

"  Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 
—iMcke :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiz. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  opening  between  the  mullions 
of  a  window  ;  a  compartment  of  a  window. 

"And  for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow 
lights."— 1  Kings  vi.  4. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  That   quality  which   expresses   atmo- 
spheric luminosity  in  a  picture. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes 
upon  an  object  or  picture. 

(3)  That  part  of  a  picture  which  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  the  rays  direct  from  a 
luminous  source. 

3.  Law :  The  right  which  a  person  has  to 
the  access  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  his  win- 
dows free  from  any  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
his  neighbours. 

"  Likewise  to  erect  a  house  or  other  building  BO  near 
to  mine,  that  it  obstructs  my  ancient  lights  and  win- 
dows, is  a  nuisance  of  a  similar  nature,  —Dlackttonn : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  8. 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  burning  lamp,  cluster  of  lamps,  or 


beacon  fire,  serving  as  a  warning  or  guide 
to  mariners  arriving  off  a  coast  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals. 
[LIGHTHOUSE.]  It  is  usually  displayed  from 
a  tower,  called  a  lighthouse,  and  has  several 
variations,  incident  to  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion or  emission  and  direction,  and  to  the 
visible  characteristics  by  which  the  mariner 
distinguishes  one  light  from  another  when 
arriving  off  a  coast,  so  as  to  ascertain  his 
geographical  position,  and  his  bearings  as  to 
his  port  or  course.  [See  FIXED,  FLASHING, 
FLOATING,  INTERMITTENT,  and  REVOLVING 
LIGHT.] 

(2)  Lights  carried  by  ships  as  a  safeguard 
against  collision.  At  seu,  sailing  ships  carry 
a  red  light  on  the  port,  and  a  green  light  on 
the  starboard  side.  Steamers  carry,  in  addition, 
a  white  masthead  light.  All  vessels  at  anchor 
carry  a  white  light  simply. 

5.  Optics :  The  natural  agent  which,  by  act- 
ing on  the  retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation 
of  vision.    Two  leading  hypotheses  regarding 
its  nature  have  been  formed  :  the  one  the  emis- 
sion or  corpuscular  theory,  which,  though 
supported  by  the  great  name  of   Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  has  been  abandoned  [EMISSION],  and 
the  other  the  uudulatory  theory,  which  now 
obtains.     The  latter  assumes  the  existence 
everywhere  through  the  universe,  or  the  por- 
tion of  it  with  which  we  are  connected,  of  an 
extremely  subtle  elastic  medium,  called  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  the  undulations  of  which  con- 
stitute light,  and  when  they  impinge  upon  the 
retina  produce  vision.    The  particles  agitated 
are  not  transmitted,  but  only  the  disturbance. 
The  movements  are  held  to  bestrictly  analogous 
to  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  which 
produce  and  convey  sound ;  or,  as  the  word 
undulation  imports,   those  of  the  ocean  iu 

E  reducing  waves.  Several  methods  of  calcu- 
iting  the  velocity  witli  which  light  is  trans- 
mitted are  known.  By  one,  the  size  of  the 
minute  circle  through  which  the  aberration 
of  light  makes  stars  apparently  revolve  is 
carefully  noted,  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  earth's  velocity  in  her  orbit  to  that  of 
light  arriving  from  the  stars  ascertained.  The 
result  is  that  light  is  found  to  move  about  a 
hundred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  earth, 
which  gives  the  velocity  about  190,000  miles 
per  second.  By  another,  observation  is  made 
of  the  time  in  which  light  actually  arrives  at 
the  eye  from  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  at  the 
commencement  or  the  close  of  an  occultation 
as  compared  with  their  calculated  times.  It 
is  found  that  8'  18"  are  required  for  light  to 
travel  over  half  the  earth's  orbit,  which  gives, 
as  in  the  former  case,  about  190,000  miles  per 
second  for  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  also 
measured  directly,  by  two  instrumental 
methods  devised  respectively  by  Foucault  and 
Fizeau,  with  the  same  results.  The  great  sources 
of  light  are  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  (other  suns), 
bodies  in  a  state  of  ignition,  electricity,  &e. 
The  bodies  sending  forth  rays  or  pencils  of 
light  are  called  luminous  [PENCIL-RAY];  those 
through  which  it  passes  easily,  transparent 
or  diaphanous  ;  those  through  which  it  passes 
less  easily,  translucent ;  and  those  through 
which  it  cannot  pass  at  all,  opaque.  When  a 
ray  meets  the  surface  of  a  body,  it  may  be  re- 
fracted and  decomposed  [REFRACTION,  SPEC- 
TROSCOPE, SPECTRUM]  or  reflected  [REFLEC- 
TION]. When  it  encounters  an  opaque  body  it 
casts  a  shadow.  Admitted  into  a  dark  cham- 
ber through  a  small  aperture  to  fall  on  ascreen, 
the  rays  make  images  of  external  objects  re- 
versed. The  illuminating  power  on  any  surface 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  source  of  light.  This  may  be  measured 
by  a  photometer  (q.v.).  Light  may  be  dif- 
fracted [DIFFRACTION],  it  may  be  polarized 
[POLARIZATION].  An  abundant  supply  of  it  is 
essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  man,  the 
inferior  animals,  and  plants. 

6.  Pyrotech.  (PI.):  Pieces  formed  by  press- 
ing an  inflammable  composition,  which  burns 
with  a  white  or  coloured  light,  into  cases  of 
large  diameter  or  shallow  vessels ;  such  are 
Bengal-lights,  blue-lights,  &c. 

7.  Shipbuilding  :  An  opening  in  the  deck  or 
side  of  a  vessel,  as  deck-light,  &c. 

B.  .l*  adjective : 

1.  Bright,  clear,  not  dark,  not  obscure :  M» 
a  litjlit  room. 

2.  Not  of  a  deep  or  intense  shade  or  colour  J 
not  dark  in  colour ;  fair. 

"  We  have  no  colour  which  more  resembles  the  al» 
than  white,  and  by  consequence  no  colour  which  Ii 
lighter."— Dryden  :  Dufresnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting,  §  33ft 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  i  ot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    so.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  k w. 


light— lighten 
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U  VI;  Northern  lights:  [AUROR>  BOREAUS 

(2)  The  light  of  the  countenance: 
Scrip. :  Favour,  kindness. 

(3)  To  bring  to  light :  To  make  known  o 
public  ;  to  discover,  to  detect,  to  disclose. 

(4)  To  come  to  light :  To  become  known  ;  to 
be  discovered  or  found  out. 

(5)  To  see  light,  To  see  the  light :  To  come  into 
existence.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Infnnts  that  never  saw  light." — Job  ili.lt. 

(6)  To  stand  in  one's  own  light :  To  frustrate 
one's  own  purposes  or  wishes. 

(7)  To  throw  light  mi  a  subject :  To  explain 
or  help  to  explain  a  matter. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Light-bearer,  light- 
creating,  light-maker. 

light-ball,  s. 

'     Mil. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  ordinary  light-baU,  which  has  been  in  military 
use  for  centuries,  consists  of  a  canvas  stick  of  elongated 
shape,  filled  with  a  combustible  nud  illuminating  com- 
position. It  is  used  for  lighting  up  works  in  sieges, 
and  also  for  discovering  the  position  of  an  enemy ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  charged  with  a  shell  to  prevent  its 
being  approached,  and  is  fired  from  a  piece  of  ordnance." 
—Knight :  Diet.  Mechanics. 

light-barrel,  s.  An  empty  barrel,  pierced 
with  holes,  and  filled  with  tarred  shavings,  to 
light  up  a  breach. 

light-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  a  warn- 
ing fight.  [LtGHT-SHIP.] 

light-due,  s.  A  due  or  toll  on  ships  sail- 
ing in  certain  waters  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  lights  in  those  waters. 

light-house,  s.    [LIGHTHOUSE.] 
light-port,  s. 

Ship-build. :  An  opening  in  a  ship's  side, 
provided  with  a  glazed  lid  or  cover.  Some- 
times called  a  scuttle. 

light-Ship,  s.  A  vessel  moored  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  dangerous  shoal  or  headland, 
and  carrying  aloft  a  warning  light,  varying  in 
character,  so  as  to  afford  an  indication  of 
position  to  passing  vessels. 

light-wood,  s.  The  knots  and  resinous 
parts  of  pine-trees.  (American.) 

fight  (gh  silent),  *  lyght,  a.  &  adv.    [A.8. 

leoht ;  cogn.  with  Cut.  ligt ;  Icel.  lettr  ;  Dan. 
fet;  Sw.  Idtt;  Goth,  leihts ;  Ger.  kicht;  M.  H. 
Oer.  lehte;  O.  H.  Ger.  lihti,  liht;  Lat.  kvis.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  heavy ;  not  having  much  weight ;  of 
little  weight. 

2.  Not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  borne,  car- 
ried, or  lifted. 

"  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy 
must  wear  it  every  day ;  but  if  he  think  it  too  light, 
he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made."— Bacon  : 
Kttays ;  Of  a  King. 

3.  Not  afflictive  or  oppressive ;  easy  to  be 
borne  or  endured  :  as,  a  light  grief. 

4.  Not  heavy  in  amount :  as,  The  taxes  are 
light. 

5.  Not  difficult ;  easy  to  be  performed  ;  re- 
quiring little  strength  or  exertion. 

. "  Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite." 

Dryden :  Theodore  A  Honoria,  247. 

6.  Not  of  weight  or   importance ;   of   no 
moment ;  slight,  unimportant. 

"  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  a  king's  son- 
In  law?"— 1  Samuel  xviii.  23. 

7.  Not  heavy  or  oppressive  on  the  stomach ; 
easy  of  digestion  :  as,  light  food. 

8.  Not  heavily  armed ;  armed  with  light 
Weapons. 

"Paulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men, lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose."— Knolles :  Hist,  of  Turket. 

9.  Not  heavily  laden ;  not  having  a  heavy 
load  or  cargo. 

10.  Unencumbered,  unembarrassed  ;  free  of 
Impediments. 

11.  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

"Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe."-»  Sam.  H.  18. 

12.  Not  dense,  not  gross,  not  thick  ;  thin. 
"Light  fumes  are  mtrry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad." 

Itryden  :  Cock  <t  Fox,  329. 

13.  Loose,  sandy ;  not  compact :  as,  a  light 
•oil. 

11.  Not  of  legal  weight ;  below  the  standard 
weight :  as,  a  light  sovereign. 

15.  Employed  in  or  adapted  for  light  or 
easy  work  :  as,  a  light  porter. 

16.  Wanting    in    solidity    or    steadiness ; 


trifling;  indulging  in   or  exhibiting  levity 
frivolous.    (Judges  ix.  5.) 

17.  Characterized    by  levity  or  frivolity 
frivolous. 

"  In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 
They  murmured  at  their  master's  long  delay." 

Scott  .-  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  4. 

18.  Easily  influenced  ;  unsettled,  irresolute, 
volatile,  fickle  :  as,  a  light  mind. 

*  19.  Wanton,  unchaste. 

"  A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  V. 

20.  Cheerful,  merry  ;  in  good  spirits. 

"  A  light  heart  lives  long."— Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour' i 
Lost,  v.  2. 

21.  Having  a  sensation  of  dizziness  or  giddi 
ness  ;  dizzy,  giddy  :  as,  My  head  is  light. 

22.  Not  in  one's  senses  ;  deranged. 

"  Is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?"    Shaketp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

23.  Not  heavy  in  appearance. 

"  The  church  at  Waldeii  is  one  of  the  lightest  and 
most  beautiful  parish  churches  I  have  seen."—  Wai- 
pole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  Ii.,  ch.  i. 

24.  Gay,  airy.  (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  10.) 

*  B.  .4s  adv. :  Lightly,  cheaply. 

IT  (1)  To  make  light  of:  To  treat  or  regard  as 
of  little  or  no  moment ;  to  disregard,  to  slight. 


(2)  To  set  light  by:  To  undervalue,  to  despise. 

light-armed,  a.  Not  armed  with  heavy 
weapons.  (Scott :  Eokeby,  ii.  12.) 

*  light-brain,  s.  An  empty-headed  per- 
son ;  one  who  is  weak-minded. 

light -brained,  a.  Weak  of  intellect; 
weak-minded. 

light-brigade,  s. 

Mil. :  A  brigade  composed  of  three  or  more 
regiments  of  Hussars,  or,  as  they  were  for- 
merly termed,  Light  Dragoons.  The  "  Light 
Division"  in  the  Peninsular  War  was  similarly 
constituted,  being  formed  of  regiments  of  Light 
Infantry  (q.v.). 

light-cavalry,  ». 

Mil. :  The  lightest  equipped  of  the  mounted 
troops.  The  cavalry  of  the  United  States  is  all 
light.  In  the  British  army  the  Light  Cavalry 
consists  of  the  Hussar  regiments,  armed  with 
sword  and  carbine. 

light-engine,  *. 

Kail. :  An  engine  running  alone,  without 
any  carriages  or  waggons  to  draw. 

light-equation,  s. 

Astron. :  The  correction  required  when  cal- 
culating the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  to  allow  for  the  time  which  light 
requires  to  pass  from  the  planet  to  the  ob- 
server's eye. 

light-fingered,  a.  Dexterous  in  steal- 
ing; given  to  thieving.  (A  term  especially 
applied  to  pickpockets.) 

*  light-foot,  a.  <fc  s. 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Nimble  of  foot ;  active. 

"  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. ' 
ShaJcesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  stibst. :  Venison. 

*  light-footed,  a.  Speedy,  active,  nimble. 
light-handed,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  short 
of  her  proper  complement  of  men;  short- 
handed. 

light-horse,  s. 

Mil. :  Light-armed  cavalry. 

light-horseman,  s. 

Mil. :  A  light-armed  cavalry  soldier. 
Light-horseman  fish : 

Ichth. :  Epliippus,  a  genus  of  Squamipennes, 
found  in  America,  India,  &c. 

light-infantry,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  infantry  formerly  specially 
trained  for  skirmishing  and  rapid  evolutions, 
now  a  mere  title,  all  regiments  being  drilled 
on  the  same  system. 

light-legged,  a.  Light-footed,  active, 
nimble. 

light-red,  a.    Of  a  pale-red  colour. 

Light-red  silver : 

Min. :  The  same  as  PROUSTITE  (q.v.). 

light  -  spirited,  a.  Having  light  or 
cheerful  spirits  ;  gay,  merry. 


light-weight, «. 

Sporting : 

1.  A  horse  which  carries  a  light  weight ; 
also  a  jockey  who  rides  at  a  very  low  weight. 

2.  In  boxing,  a  boxer  below  a  fixed  standard 
weight,  generally  eight  stone. 

light-winged,  a.  Having  light  or  swill 
wings  ;  volatile.  (Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3.) 

light  (2)  (gh  silent),  s.    [LIGHTS.] 

light  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [LIGHT  (IX  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kindle ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to  set  on  fire  J 
to  set  burning ;  to  ignite. 

"  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius  • 
When  it  Is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Casar,  ii.  t 

2.  To  fill  with  light;  to  overspread  with 
light ;  to  illuminate.  (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

"In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel 
to  Piccadilly  waa  lighted  up."-Macaulai/:  hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi, 

3.  To  conduct  or  guide  with  a  light;  to 
show  or  point  out  the  way  to  by  means  of  • 
light :  as,  To  light  a  person  to  his  room. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  filled  or  overspread  with  light; 
to  brighten  up :  as,  His  countenance  lighted  up. 

2.  To  show  the  way  by  a  light ;  to  point  out 
the  road  ;  to  direct. 

"A  beam  that  falls 

Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crashaw.    (Toad.) 

"•  light  (2),  *  lighf-en  (gh  silent);  *  lint-en. 
v.t.  &  i.    [LIGHT,  o.J    [LIGHTEN  (2).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  light ;  to  lighten  or 
ease  of  a  burden. 

"  And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  with  guideless  fury  rolls,' 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xi.  200. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  vehicle  J 
to  alight,  to  dismount.    (Followed  by  down, 
off,  or  from.) 

"  He  lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him."—. 
3  Kings  v.  21. 

2.  To  stoop,  as  from  flight :  to  settle,  to 

rest.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

3.  To  come  to  or  upon  by  chance  ;  to  chance 
upon  ;  to  happen  to  find  or  meet  with. 


*  4.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance. 

"  You  are  light  into  my  hands."— Shaketp. :  PerMst, 

H  To  light  along  a  rope  or  sail : 
Naut.  :  To  help  in  hauling  it  along. 

light-en  (gh  silent)  (1),  *  light-en-en,  v.i. 

&  t.    f  A.S.  leohtan  =  to  illuminate,  from  leoht 
=  light  (q.v.).] 
A.   Intransitive: 

1.  To   become   light    or  more   light ;    to 
brighten,    (Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xviii.  215.) 

2.  To  give  out  lightnings  ;  to  flash. 

"  This  dreadful  night. 

That  thunders,  lighten!,  opens  graves,  and  roars, 
As  doth  the  lion.'r        Shakeip. :  Julius  Casar,  i.  a 

3.  To  shine  out ;  to  flash. 

"  Far  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  face." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey ivi.  199. 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  light  or  bright ;  to  illuminate, 
to  light  up. 

"  Clad  In  arms  that  lightened  all  the  strand.' 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad xliL  811 

2.  To  enlighten ;  to  illuminate  with  know* 
ledge. 

"The  Lord  lighten  thee;  thou  art  a  great  fool."-* 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  flash  out,  like  lightning.    (Shakesp. } 
Richard  II.,  Hi.  2.) 

light-en  (gh  silent)  (2),  lyght-eyn,  *  liht- 

en,  v.t.  &  i.    [LIGHT,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  lighter  or  less  heavy ;  to  reduct 
in  weight. 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  certain  amount  of  weight 
or  burden  :  as,  To  lighten  a  ship  of  her  cargo  ; 
to  unload. 

"  The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the  ware* 
that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  It  of 
them." — Jonah  L  7. 

3.  To  make  less  heavy,  grievous,  or  burden- 
some. 

"  How  oft  soe'er  the  task 
Of  truant  verse  hath  lightened  graver  care." 

Scott :  Don  Roderick.    (Intro.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  5  ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-dan, -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tio«,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sions  »  shus.   -ble, -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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lightening  -lightning 


'.  *  4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate. 

"  A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
',  Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jest. 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  S. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  alight,  to  settle. 

"  Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us." — Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

light'-en-ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[LIGHTEN  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  adj. :  (See  the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  brightening  up ; 
the  state  of  becoming  brighter. 

2.  Metal. :  The  peculiar  brightness  of  silver 
at  the  moment  when  the  maximum  of  purity  is 
attained. 

"  The  moment  when  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  ceases, 
and  (when  consequently  the  cupellation  is  finished,  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  appearance  called  lightening.  — 
Kegnault,  in  Knight  i  Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 

light  -er  (gh  silent)  (1),  s.    [Eng.  light  (I),  v. ; 

-er.]    One  who  or  that  which  lights :  as,  a 

,  \a.wp-lighter ;  specif.,  a  torch  or  eleetrophorus 

for  lighting  gas  ;   an  allumette  for   lighting 

lamps  or  candles. 

"  This  famous  letter  which  Sir  Blaise 
Has  twisted  to  a  lighter  absently 
To  fire  some  holy  taper  with." 

B.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  vlii. 

light'-er  (gh  silent)  (2),  s.  [Dut.  ligter,  from 
Tigt  =  light,  light,  not  heavy.  [LIGHT,  a.] 

1.  A  barge  for  transporting  merchandise  and 
stores,  on  rivers  and  canals,  over  bars,  and  to 
and  from  vessels  moored  in  a  stream,  or  where 
they  cannot  be  laden  from  or  discharged  on  to 
a  wharf  or  pier  alongside. 

"  He  climbed  a  stranded  lighter's  height." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  ii.  287. 

2.  A  craft  for  taking  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
ft  vessel  to  assist  it  over  shoal  places. 

lighter-screw,  ». 

Milling :  A  screw  for  adjusting  the  relative 

.'  distances  of  the  runner  and  bedstone.     The 

runner  rests  on  a  spindle,  which  is  supported 

on  a  bridge-tree  ;  the  lighter -screw  raises  and 

lowers  the  latter. 

*  light'-er  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [LIGHTER  (2).]   To 

convey  in  a  lighter. 

lighterage  (as  lit'-er-ig),  *.  [Eng.  lighter 
(2),  s.  ;  -age.} 

1.  The  act  of  unloading  into  lighters. 

2.  The  charges  paid  for  unloading  into  and 
transport  in  lighters. 

light  er  man  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  lighter  (2), 
s.  ;  and  man'.]  A  man  employed  on  a  lighter ; 
one  who  navigates  or  manages  a  lighter. 

Ught-foot'-e-se  (gh  silent),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
lightfoot(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Hot, :  A  tribe  of  Campanulacese  (q.v.) 

llght-foot'-I  a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  after 
the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  first 
Flora  Scotica.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Light- 
'footese(q.v.).  It  consists  of  small  shrubs  from 
the  Cape. 

•  light  -ful  (gh  silent),  *  ligt-ful,  a.    [Eng. 
light  (1),  s. ;  ful(l).-\ 

L  Full  of  light. 

"  If  thin  iye  be  symple  al  thi  bodl  schal  be  liyhtful." 
—Wycliffe :  Matthev  ft 
2.  Glorious. 

"  The  lightful  Ark,  God's  sacred  cabinet." 

Sylvester :  The  Captaints,  189. 

8.  Joyous,  joyful. 

"  Tho'  my  heart  was  lightful  and  Joyous."— Bunyan  : 
Pttgrim't  Progress,  pt  l£ 

light  -head -ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  headed.] 

*  1.  Unsteady,  loose,  thoughtless,  irresolute, 
fickle. 

"The  ceremonies  had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded, 
weak  men."— Clarendon :  Civil  War. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  head  ;  dizzy,  giddy. 

light'-  head  -Sd-ness  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
lightheaded;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lightheaded. 

"  Nor  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  ligMheadtdneu." 
—futttr  :  Abel  Rediviaus.  I  Works,  ii.  317.) 

lighthearted  (as  lit  hart  ed),  a.  [Eng. 
light,  a.,  and  hearted.]  Having  a  light  heart ; 
free  from  care  or  anxiety ;  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

"  A  youth,  lighthearted  ind  content, 
1  wander  through  the  world." 

Longfellow  :  Two  Locks  of  flair. 


lightheartedly  (as  lit'-hart-ed-ly),  adv. 
[Eng.  lighthearted;  -ly.]  In  a  lighthearted 
manner  ;  cheerfully,  gaily  ;  with  a  light  heart. 

lightheartedness  (as  lit'  hart  ed-ness), 

s.  [Eng.  lighttearted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lighthearted  ;  cheerfulness, 
gaiety  ;  freedom  from  care  or  anxiety. 

*  light' -heeled  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  heeled.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Quick  in  walking  or  running ;  light- 
footed,  active,  nimble. 

"  Lightheel'd  Mercuries."         Byron:  Beppo,  xvl. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Loose  in  character ;   dissolute. 
(Halliwell.) 

light -house  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light,  s.,  and 
hmise.  ]  A  lofty  tower  or  other  structure,  erected 
at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  at  some  impor- 
tant or  dangerous  part  of  a  coast,  and  having 
a  strong  light  at  the  top,  to  guide  vessels- and 
warn  them  of  danger.  Originally  they  were 
lighted  up  with  fires,  but  now  oil,  gas,  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  electricity  are  used,  the  power  of 
the  light  being  increased  by  the  adoption  of 
glass  reflectors,  lenses,  and  prisms.  [CATOP- 
TRIC, DIOPTRIC.] 

Lighthouse  Board,  «.  A  branch  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  charged 
•with  the  supervision  of  our  lighthouse  system. 
It  consist*  of  three  civilians,  three  naval  officers 
and  three  army  officers  (of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers). 

light  -ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &t.  [LIGHT. 
(1),  «.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  igniting  or  illu- 
minating with  a  light. 

2.  Metal. :  Heating  metal  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  gradually  ;  annealing.    The  term  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  heating  after  hammering 
or  rolling,  to  restore  ductility. 

light  -keep-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1), 
s.,  and  keeper.]  The  keeper  of  a  lighthouse. 

*  light'-legged  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  legged.]    Active,  nimble,  light-footed. 

"  Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space."— Sidney. 

light' -less  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s. ;  less.] 
Destitute  of  light ;  not  giving  light ;  dark. 

"TheM<rt«eMnre, 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  4. 

lighf-iy  (gh  silent),  *  ligt-li,  adv.  [Eng. 
light,  a. ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  Without  weight. 

2.  Without  deep  impression  ;  slightly, 

"  The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot." 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

3.  Not  grievously  ;  slightly. 

"He  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the 
land  of  Naphtali."— Isaiah  ix.  1. 

4.  Easily  ;  without  much  meaning  or  im- 
portance ;  in  a  light,  trifling  manner. 

"  One  while  he  would  speak  tightly  of  his  babes." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

5.  Readily,  easily;  without  sufficient  cause 
or  reason. 

"  With  tears  not  lightly  shed." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicui,  ii.  8. 

6.  Without  careful  thought  or  consideration 

"  The  speech  of  a  miuister  in  replying  to  the  words 
of  a  toast  cannot  be  so  light!]/  criticised,"—  Times, 
Nov.  10,  1875. 

7.  Nimbly,  easily,  swiftly. 

"  Bowling  tightly  along  the  smooth  road  to  Millcote." 
— C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

8.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully,  gaily. 

"  Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Iv.  14. 

9.  Not   chastely ;   wantonly,    frivolously ; 
with  levity  :  as,  To  behave  lightly. 

10.  Not  highly ;  not  as  of  importance  or 
moment. 

"I  weigh  It  lightly." 

Hhakesp.  :  Richard  If  I.,  tli  I 

*  11.  Commonly,  usually,  generally. 

"  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  Tii.  1. 

light'-ljf  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [LIGHTLY,  adv.]  To 
slight ;  to  treat  slightingly,  or  with  contempt 
or  neglect.  (Scotch.) 

"  It's  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  char- 
acter."—Scott  :  Waverley,  ch.  livi. 

*  light' -man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  light  (1)  s., 
and  man.]  A  linkman  (q.v.). 


light -mind-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light 
and  minded.]  Unsettled  in. mind;  fickle, 
unsteady,  volatile,  frivolous,  mercurial, 
hasty  of  judgment. 


light  ness  (gh  silent)  (1)  $.    [Eng.  light,  s. ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  light; 
freedom  from  or  absence  of  darkness  ;  fair- 
ness ;  absence  of  intensity  of  colour. 
"Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  liyhtnesse 
I  sawe  a  lite."  Chaucer :  Assembly  of  Fowls. 

light  ness  (gh  silent)  (2),  s.    [Eng.  light,  a ; 
-ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  light ;  want 
of  weight ;  levity. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  burdensome, 
oppressive,  or  grievous. 

3.  Agility,  activity,  nimbleness. 

*  4.    Inconstancy  ;    want   of    steadiness  ; 
fickleness,  vacillation. 

"  Such  is  the  li-jhtness  of  you  common  men." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  I'/.,  iii.  1. 

*  5.  Wantonness,  levity,   unchastity,   light 
conduct. 

"Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  I" 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  11. i. 

*  6.  Want  of  thought  or  care  ;  thoughtless- 
ness. 

"  He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 

As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
II     Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 

Of  lightness  in  his  speech.       Covrper  ;  Talk,  ii  4M. 

*  7.  Mental  derangement. 
8.  Giddiness,  dizziness. 

II.  Art :  Freedom  from  heaviness  or  clumsi- 
ness. 

IT  Volatility,  flightiness,  and  giddiness  are 
degrees  of  lightness,  which  rise  in  signification 
on  one  another ;  volatility  being  more  than 
lightness,  and  the  others  more  than  volatility  : 
lightness  and  volatility  are  defects  as  they 
relate  to  age ;  those  only  who  ought  to  be 
serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  volatile. 

light  -ning  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  lighten  (1),  v. ; 
-ing.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray." 

Pope :  Bonier  ;  Iliad  v.  & 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flashing  or  brightening 
up ;  a  flash. 

,    "  The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 
Those  lightnings  of  the  wave." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  1.  81. 

IL  Elect,  it  Meteor.:  Thedazzlinglightemitted 
by  a  large  spark  darting  from  clouds  charged 
with  electricity.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  it  is  white,  in  the  upper  one  some- 
what violet,  as  is  the  spark  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  a  vacuum.  It  does  not  uniformly 
take  the  zigzag  form  conventionally  repre- 
sented The  writer  has  seen  it  descend  to  the 
earth  in  a  bluish  stream  by  a  series  of  curves. 
Again,  he  has  seen  it  like  a  sharp  and  rugged 
antler  standing  upright,  and  across  it  a  line  of 
gleaming  circles  like  a  series  of  huge  golden 
coins  or  a  string  of  illuminated  beads,  and 
other  forms.  In  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky, 
where  the  air  is  rarefied,  it  tends  to  take  the 
form  of  sheet-lightning,  sometimes  called  heat 
lightning ,  in  the  lower  regions  it  becomes  more 
concentrated  and  moves  in  lines.  As  a  rule 
lightning  strikes  objects  from  above,  though 
occasionally  ascending  lightning  has  been 
seen.  The  loftiest  buildings  are  most  in 
danger  from  its  effects,  and  so  are  tall  trees, 
especially  oaks  and  elms  ;  the  resin  of  pines, 
interfering  with  their  efficiency  as  conductors, 
makes  them  more  safe.  When  it  sinks  deeply 
into  the  ground,  it  sometimes  vitrifies  the 
rocks,  producing  fulgurites.  [FULGURITE.] 
Light  travels  with  such  speed  that  a  flash  is 
.seen  the  instant  it  occurs.  Thunder,  which 
is  simply  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  takes 
about  five  seconds  to  travel  a  mile,  hence  the 
distance  of  any  flash,  followed  by  thunder, 
may  be  calculated.  If  a  mile  distant,  the 
danger  is  but  slight. 

lightning-arrester,  ». 

Teleg. :  A  contrivance  used  In  telegraphy 
for  guarding  against  passage  of  atmospheric 
electricity  through  the  instruments.  The 
line  wires  are  attached  to  a  plate  of  brass, 
usually  serrated  on  the  under  side.  This 
plate  rests  upon  another  plate  connected  with 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p&t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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the  ground,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  insulating  material. 

lightning  conductor,  s. 

Elect.  &  Meek.  :  An  appliance  designed  to 
protect  a  building  and  its  inmates  against 
destruction  or  damage  by  lightning.  It  was 
invented  by  Benjamin  Fraukhu  in  1755.  In 
general  an  iron  rod  rises  vertically  from  the 
roof  of  the  building  which  it  is  designed  to 
protect.  Its  height  is  from  six  to  ten  feet,  its 
thickness  at  the  base  two  or  three  inches. 
Its  top  is  of  platinum  or  gilded  copper.  From 
the  rod  runs  a  wire  cord,  or  a  bar  of  iron,  to 
the  ground,  terminating  in  general  in  ramifica- 
tions eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  below  the 
surface,  in  many  cases  in  a  well.  Contrary  to 
the  popular  opinion,  the  electric,  movement 
along  the  lightning-conductor  and  rod  is  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky,  not  from  the  sky  to 
the  ground.  It  tends  to  neutralise  the  con- 
trary electricity  of  passing  thunder-clouds, 
and  prevent  them  from  flashing  their  lightning 
forth  ;  if  not  potent  enough  to  do  this,  and 
the  rod  is  itself  struck,  it  conducts  the  elec- 
tricity to  the  ground.  Metallic  roofs,  gutters, 
Ac.,  should  be  connected  with  the  lightning- 
lod,  otherwise  lateral  discharges  may  occur. 
A  lightning-rod  protects  an  area  on  the  roof 
having  a  radius  of  twice  its  height. 

lightning  discharger,  s. 

Teleg.  :  A  contrivance  to  protect  telegraphic 
apparatus  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
electricity  passing  over  the  wires. 

'lightning  glance,  s  A  very  rapid 
glance  or  flash  of  the  eye. 

lightning  rod,  s. 

Elect.  &  Mech.  :  A  rod  in  contact  with  a 
lightning-conductor  (q.v.). 

lightning-spectrum,  s.     • 
Optics,  <£c.  :  The  spectrum   of  a  lightning- 
flash. 

lightning-tube,  *.    [FULGURITE.] 

light  room  (jk  silent),  s.  [Eug.  light,  and 
rtxmt.j 

Naut.  :  A  small  chamber  next  to,  or  isolated 
from,  the  magazine.  The  latter  receives  its 
light  through  a  glass  partition  between  the 
two  chambers. 

lights  (gh  silent),  s.  pi.  [LiOHT,  a.]  The  or- 
gans of  breathing,  called  in  man  lungs  (q.v.). 

light'  ship,  s.  A  vessel  with  a  warning 
light  moored  in  a  position  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  or  the  nature  of  the  bottom  would 
render  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  unadvia- 
able  or  impracticable. 

*  light'  -some  (gh  silent),    *  light-sum,   o. 

(Eng.  light,  a.  ;  -some.] 

L  Luminous,  light,  not  dark,  not  obscure, 
bight. 

2.  Gay,  cheerful,  airy,  exhilarating. 

•lighf  -some-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  light- 
tome;  -ness.}  In  a  lightsome  manner. 

"  H«  foretelleth  Christ  more  Hghttomely  and  lively 
than  all  the  rest."—  Raleigh  :  Hut.  World,  bk.  it.  oh. 
xviL,S& 

•light'  -some-ness  G//I  silent),  ».  [Eng.  light- 
tome;  -ness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lightsome  ; 
luminosity,  brightness,  absence  of  darkness. 

"  It  i»  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  variety  of  colours, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  lighUomeneu  of 
our  .xir  and  the  twilight,  are  owing."—  Cheynt:  Philo- 
•opluca.1  Principle*. 

2.  Cheerfulness,  gaiety,  merriment,  levity. 

tight-wood  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  light,  a., 
and  wood.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Acacia  Melanoxylon  ;  (2)  Cerato- 
petaixm  Agallochum. 

•light'-tf  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  light,  s.  ;  -y.] 
Full  of  Tight. 

"  If  thin  yghe  be  symple,  al  thi  bodl  achal  be  Ughty." 
Lutoxt. 


llg'-i  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lig(ea);  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bnton.  ."A  family  of  Moths,  group  or  tribe 
Geometrina.  The  antennae  are  slightly  pubes- 
cent in  both  sexes,  the  abdomen  rather  slender, 
the  anterior  wings  oblong  narrow,  the  pos- 

I  terior  ones  rounded.  Only  one  British  species. 

fign  (3  silent),  a.  [LIGNUM.]  Possessed  of 
wood,  woody.  (Used  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound.) 


llgn  aloes,  *.  pi. 

1.  The  fragrant  wood  of  Aloexylum  Agal- 
lochum.   (Numbers  xxiv.  6.)    [AGALLOCH.] 

2.  Aquilaria  Agallocha. 

*  lignage  (as  lin'-ig),  s.    [LINEAGE.] 

*  ligne,  *  lignee,  s.    ]Fr.]    Lineage,  descent 
(Chaucer.) 

lig'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ligneus  =  wooden,  from 
lignum  =  wood  ;  Ital.  ligneo.]  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  wood ;  resembling  or  of  the  nature 
of  wood ;  wooden. 

"  It  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more  Kgnema  nature, 
will  incorporate  with  the  tree  itself.  —  Bacon:  A'at. 
Hist..  {604. 

*  lig-nif ' -er-oiis,  a.      [Lat.  lignifer  =  pro- 

ducing wood  ;  lignum  =  wood  ;  fero  =  to  bear ; 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -crus ;  Fr.  ligni/ere.]  Pro- 
ducing or  yielding  wood. 

*  lig-ni-f  I-ca'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  lignum  =  wood, 
and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Fr.  lignijication.]    The 
act  or  process  of  lignifying  ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming lignifled ;  the  state  or  process  of  be- 
coming converted  into  wood  or  a  ligneous 
substance. 

*  lig'-ni-form,  a.    [Lat.  lignum  =  wood,  and 
forma  =  form,  appearance ;    Fr.   ligniforme.] 
Resembling  wood ;  of  the  appearance  of  wood. 

*  Ug'-ni-f^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  lignum  =  wood ; 

Eng.  suff.  -fy  ;  Fr.  se  lignifier.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  or  change  into  wood 
or  a  ligneous  substance. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  converted  into  wood. 

lig^nin,  Ug'-nine,  s.  [Lat. lig(num)  =  wood; 
-in;  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  allied  to  cellulose,  but  now  regarded  as 
identical  with  it.  It  is  the  form  of  cellulose 
which  exists  in  the  state  of  greatest  aggrega- 
tion, and  is  represented  by  woody  fibre  gener- 
ally. [CELLULOSE.] 

*  lig  nl-per'-dous,  a.    [Lat.  lignum  =  wood ; 
p«rdo=to  destroy,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  De- 
structive of  wood.  (Applied  to  certain  insects.) 

llg'-mte,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  lignites  ;  from  lignum 
=  wood,  and  suff.  -ites  (Min.).'] 

Min.  &  Geol. :  Wood-coal ;  fossil-wood,  gener- 
ally of  tertiary  age,  converted  into  a  kind  of 
coal.  It  is  usually  dull  or  brownish-black,  and 
has  not  the  glistening  lustre  of  carboniferous 
coal.  Occasionally  it  is  pitch  black.  As  the 
name  lignite  implies,  it,  as  a  rule,  retains  the 
form  and  aspect  of  the  original  wood.  It  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than 
wood  does.  If  decomposition  50  on,  it  dis- 
charges carburetted  hydrogen  and  becomes 
changed  into  common  or  bituminous  coal. 
The  plants  constituting  it  are  mostly  exogens, 
and  therefore  more  highly  organised  than  the 
cryptogams  of  the  carboniferous  coal.  There 
are  beds  of  enormous  area  in  several  of  the 
Western  States,  though  rarely  thick  enough  to 
be  of  much  value  as  coal  producers. 

lig-nlt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  lignit(e);  -tc.]  Contain- 
ing or  resembling  lignite ;  of  the  nature  of 
lignite. 

lignitic-series,  s. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  in  North  America  to 
a  series  of  beds  resting  on  Cretaceous  rocks, 
and  overlaid  by  Eocene.  Probably  it  is  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  American  Creta- 
ceous formation. 

lig  nit-if -er-ous,  a  [Eng,  lignite;  Lat. 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing  or  containing  lignite. 

lig'-no-in,  *.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  lignum  = 
wood  ;  o  connective,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.)."] 

Chem. :  CyiS^Og  (?).  A  brown  substance 
obtained  by  Reichal  from  Huanaco  cinchona 
bark. 

lig  none,  «.  [Lat.  lign(um)  =  wood ;  Eng. 
suff.  -one.] 

Chem. :  Xylite.  A  body  supposed  to  exist 
in  crude  wood-naphtha,  but  now  believed  to 
be  a  mixture  of  methylic  alcohol,  acetone  and 
acetate  of  methyl. 

*  Ug'-nose,  a.     [Lat.  lignosus,  from  lignum 
=  wood.]    Ligneous. 

lig-no-sul-phiir'-ic,  o.  [Lat.  lign(vm)  = 
wood  ;  o  connective,  and  Eng  sulphuric.]  (See 
the  compound.) 


lignosulplmric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Sulpholignic  acid.  An  acid  co»» 
taining  the  elements  of  cellulose  and  sulphu- 
ric acid.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  gradually 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  half  its  weight 
of  lint,  or  linen  torn  into  tine  shreds ;  tritum- 
ting  in  a  mortar,  neutralising  with  chalk,  and 
filtering.  It  has  not  been  investigated. 

*  lig  nous,  o.  [Lat.  lignosus,  from  lignum  » 
wood  ;  Fr.  ligneux.]  The  same  as  LIGNEOUS 
(q.v.). 

lig  num.  s.  [Lat.] 
Bot. :  Wood  ;  that 
part  of  arborescent 
plants  which  con- 
tains the  alburnum 
and  the  duramen. 

lignum  aloos, 

*.  pi.    The  same  as 
LION-ALOES  (q.v.). 

lignum   colu- 
brinum,  s.  LIQNUM 

1.  Bot. :  Strychnos 

ligustrina ;  also  other  trees  of  the  3ame  genna. 

2.  Phar. :  A  drug  prepared  from  Strychnot 


lignum  Rhodium,  8. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  wood  of  Amyris  balsamifera,  a  Jamai- 
can tree. 

2.  Convolvulus  floridus,  and  C.  scopariitt. 
lignum  -vitsa,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm.  :  The  wood  of  Guiacum  offict** 
ale.  It  is  a  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  brought 
from  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands. 
When  first  cut  it  is  soft  and  easily  worked, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  much 
harder.  It  is  cross-grained,  and  contains 
gum  guiacum  (q.v.).  The  wood  is  used  for 
making  machinery  and  for  rollers,  presses, 
mills,  pestles,  mortars,  sheaves  for  ships 
blocks,  skittle-balls,  &c.  (Weale,  &c.)  , 

T  Lignum  Vitce  of  New  Zealand  : 
Bot.  :  The  Aki,  Metrosideros  buxifolia,  one 
of  the  Myrtacete.     It  is  a  giant  climber. 

lifir-U-la,  (pi.  lig'-U-l»),  *.      [Lat.  (for  K*. 
guld)  =  a  strap  ;  dimin.  of  lingua  —  a  tongue.) 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  LIOULE  (q.v.). 

Ug  u  late,  lig  u-lat-ed,  a.     [Lat  ligula 
=  a'strap,  a  band.]    [LiouLA.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  strap  or  band. 
2.  Bot.  :  Strap-shaped  ;  narrow,  moderately 
long,  with  the  two  opposite  margins  parallel. 
Often  used  of  the  flowers  of  the  ray  in  a  com- 
pound plant;  or  of  flowers  having  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side  and  opened 
flat  as  the  Dandelion  Lilac. 

One  of  the  liyulate  flowers  or  floret*  of  Cichorium 
ybutS—BaOfour:  Botany,  {  911. 


lig'-ule,  Ug'-u-la  (pi.  lig-ule?  ,  Ug--u-l»), 

*.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  ligula  =  a  strap,  a  band.] 

1.  Anat.  :   A  thin   lamina    occupying   the 
angle  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  recti- 
form  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the 
brain. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  peculiar  membranous  process  at  the 
top  of  the  sheath  beneath  the  blade  of  a  grass. 

"  Ending  In  a  membranous  process  or  lifuif."  —  Bat* 
four:  Botany,  i  16L 

(2)  One  of  the  rays  of  a  composite  plant 

(S)  (PL,  chiefly  of  the  form  ligulae):  Horns  ad- 
ditional to  others  in  the  corona  of  some  plants. 

3.  Entom.  :   The  upper  flexible  portion  of 
the  labrum  in  the  mouth  of  the  mundibulata 
orders  of  insects. 

Ug--U-lI-fl6r'-»,   *.  pi     [Lat.  ligula  (q.v.\ 
and'/tos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Asteraceae(Composites)L 
The  corollas  are  slit  or  ligulate.  It  is  divided 
into  the  tribes  Scolymeae,  Lampsanese,  Hyo- 
seridese,  Hypochserideae,  Scorzonereae,  Lacto- 
cere,  and  Hieracieae  (q.v.).  Called  also  Cichora- 
cese  (q.v.). 

lig-u  llf'-lor-ous,   a.     [Lat.    ligula  (q.v.); 
yZos  (genit.  y!oris)=  a  flower,  and  Eng.  suff.  -cus.j 
Bot.  :  Having  only  ligulate  flowers  in  the 
capitulum. 

lig'-u-lin,  *.     [Eng.,  &c.,  ligu(strum);  I  coo. 
nective,  and  -in.] 


bo^;  prfut,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -In*. 
-  -uon,  -sion  =  shun;  -Uo«.  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -aious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  d0L 


1*1  >; 


Liguorian— likerousness 


Chem. :  A  crimson  colouring  substance  ob- 
tainecl  from  Ligustrum  vulyare.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 

Id  gubr'  I  an,  Li  gor  i  an,  Li-gubr'- 
ist,  .-•'.  &  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI.). :  A  popular  name  for  the  Re- 
demptorists  (q.v.),  derived  from  their  founder 
8t.  Alphonsus  Maria  de'  Liguori. 

"The  members  of  which  are  commonly  known  In 
some  countries  as  Ligoriaru.'— Addis  Jt  Arnold  :  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  710. 

B.  As  adj. :   Belonging  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Redemptorists  or  St.  Al- 
phonsus Liguori.      Chiefly  employed  in  the 
term  Liguorian-theology. 

Liguorian  theology,  *. 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  LIOCORIANISM  (q.v.). 

iJ-gubr  -i-an-iam,   s.    [For  etym.  see  ex- 
tract.) 
Ch.  Hist. :  (See  extract).    [PROBABILISM.] 

"The  uauie  Liguorianitm  has  been  popularly  given 
III  the  present  century  to  a  particular  school  of  moral 
and  devotional  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  controversial  opponents  of  that 
•chooi,  whether  themselves  Roman  Catholics  or  not. 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  and 
most  influential  exponents,  Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguori, 
»  theologian,  saint,  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  strictness  the  term  Is  not  accurate,  for  Liguori  was 

rate  upon,  develope,  or  exaggerate  its  principles  and 
maxims."— Itr.  Lee,  in  Encyc.  lirit.  (ed  9th),  xiv.  634. 

*  Ug'-ure,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ligurius,  from  Avyvptoir, 
Atyyovpiof,  AiyKovpiov,  AvyKovptop  (ligttrion, 
linggurion,  lingkurion,  lungkourion),  from  Avy- 
*«K  ovpov  (lungkos  ourori)  =  lynx's  urine,  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  composed  of  the  urine 
of  lynxes.]  A  kind  of  precious  stone,  worn  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 


U-giir  -i  an,  a.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  Coming 
from  or  belonging  to  the  district  of  Italy  an- 
ciently known  as  Liguria. 

Ligurian  bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  Apis  ligustica,  common  in  Italy 
and  Greece.  It  is  this  species  which  Virgil 
celebrated  (Georgia  iv.). 

fi'-g-u  rite,  «.  [Named  after  Liguria,  the 
ancient  name  for  a  part  of  Italy.] 

Min. :  An  apple-green  variety  of  Sphene 
(q.v.),  found  at  Stura,  in  the  Apennines. 

ll-gus'-tl-cum,  s.  [So  named  because  some 
of  the  species  are  found  in  what  was  the 
ancient  Liguria.] 

But. :  Lovage ;  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Sesplini'lae.  Twenty  species 
are  known.  Two  gpwimi  are  cultivated  as  salad 
plants,  L.  officinalt.  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  L.  scolicum,  the  Scottish  Lovage,  a 
native  of  the  sea  coasts,  and  eaten,  raw  or  boi  led, 
by  the  Shetlanders.  The  flavor  is  aromatic,  but 
acrid  and  nauseous  to  strangers.  L.  officinnle, 
has  a  strong,  peculiar  odor,  but  is  used  as  a  salad. 

O-giis'-trfn,  *.    [Eng.,  &c.,  ligustr(um);  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow,  bitter  extract  obtained 

from    the    leaves  of   Ligustrum  vulqare.     It 

strikes  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour  with  strong 

sulphuric  acid. 

li-gus'-trum,  s.    [Lat] 

Bot. :  Privet :  a  genus  of  Oleacese,  tribe 
Olese.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  four-cleft, 
the  berries  two-celled,  each  cell  one  to  two- 
seeded.  Ten  are  known.  Ligvstrum  indgare 
(Common  Privet),  has  elliptic,  lanceolate  ever- 
green leaves  in  compact  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers,  followed  by  black  globose  ber- 
ries. Often  planted  for  fences,  as  it  bears 
clipping.  Flowers  June  and  July.  Found 
apparently  wild  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  England  ;  naturalized 
in  Scotland.  The  berries  yield  a  rose-dye  and 
a  bland  oil  used  in  Germany  for  cooking.  In 
Belgium  the  dried  and  powdered  twigs  are  used 
for  tanning. 

H-gyr'-US  (yr  as  iir),  s.  [Or.  \iyvpo*  (ligu- 
ros)  =  clear,  whistling,  shrill,  sharp.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles, 
family  Scarabeidse,  sub  -  family  Dynastiuae. 
Ligyrus  bituberculatus  feeds  on  sugar  cane, 
and  is  sometimes  destructive  to  the  crop  in 
Demerara. 

*  lik'-a-ble,  a.    [LIKEABLE.] 


*  lik  a  ble  ness,  ».    [LIKEABLENESS.] 

like.*  liche,*  Ilk,*  lyk,  *  lyche,  *  iliche, 

yliche,  a. ,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  lie,  in  coin  p.  gelic; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ge-lijk  =  like  ;  Icel.  likr,  glikr; 
Dan.  lig ;  Sw.  lik ;  Goth.  ga-Uiks;  Ger.  gleich ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ge-lich ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ka-lih.  Cf. 
also  Or.  TijAiicos  (telikos)  =  of  such  an  age, 
such  ;  Lat.  tails  =  such  ;  Russ.  tolikii  —  such. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  lie  =  a  body. 
[LiCH.]  O.  Sax.  &  Icel.  lik.]  [BACH,  SUCH, 
WHICH.] 
'  A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Resembling ;  having  resemblance  ;  of  the 
same  appearance  or  form  ;  similar,  alike  :  as, 
He  is  very  like  his  brother. 

2.  Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree ; 
same ;  exactly  corresponding. 

"  Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv.  852. 

3.  Corresponding  in  character,  nature,  or 
disposition.    (Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cassar,  v.  4.) 

*  4.  Having  an    appearance   indicative   of 
something  ;  giving  reason  for  a  certain  belief 
or  expectation  ;  probable,  likely. 

"  Tis  like  to  be  loud  weather." 

Shaker/*. :   Winter'!  Tale,  iii.  S. 

t5.  In  a  position  affording  a  possibility  or 
probability  of  a  future  act  or  state ;  likely. 
"  You  are  like  to  lose  your  hair.' 

Shaktsp. :  Tempnt,  IT. 

6.  Having  power,  ability,  inclination,  or 
means  ;  equal,  disposed,  or  inclined  to. 

"  Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to  con- 
form themselves  to  strict  rules.'1— Clarendon :  Civil 
War. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  like  or  same  manner ;  equally, 
similarly,  exactly.  (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  60.) 

*  2.  So  as  to  resemble. 

"  He  hath  drawn  my  picture.    Anything  Wctl* 

Shaketp. :  Loite'i  Labour' t  Lott,  v.  L 

*  3.  Probably,  likely. 

"  Will  money  buy  them  T    Very  lUte." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  T. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  resembling 
another  ;  an  exact  counterpart ;  a  resemblance. 

"  That  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  Join  like  llkft  and  kiss  like  native  things." 

Shaketp. :  Altt  Well  That  Endi  Well,  L  L 

2.  A  liking  ;  a  fancy  ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ;  a  longing  desire  :  as,  Every 
one  has  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

1  Had  like :  Came  near  to ;  was  or  were 
nearly.  (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
v.l.) 

like-minded,  a.  Having  a  similar  mind, 
disposition,  or  purpose.  (Phil.  ii.  2.) 

*  like, ».    [Lice.] 

*  like  wake,  *  lyke- wake,  *.    [LvcH- 

WAKE.] 

-like,  suff.  [LIKE,  a.]  A  common  suffix  used 
with  nouns  to  form  adjectives,  denoting  a 
resemblance  to  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  noun  : 
as,  child,  child-Jifce ;  war,  wajr-like,  &c.  It  is 
the  same  as  -ly  (q.v.). 

like,  *  Ilk-en,  *  lyk-en,  v.t.  &  {.  [A.S.  litian 
lican  =  to  be  like  or  suitable  for ;  lie,  ge-lic 
=  like  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  lijken  =  to  be 
like,  to  resemble,  to  suit,  from  ge-lijk  = 
like  ;  Icel.  lika  —  to  like,  from  likr  =  like ; 
Goth,  leikan,  ga-leikan  =  to  please,  from  ga- 
leiks  =  like  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lichen,  ge-lichen  =  to 
be  like,  from  ge-lich  =  like.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Originally  used  impersonally :  it  pleases ; 
it  is  agreeable  to. 

"  It  Itket  us  well :  Young  princes,  close  your  hands." 
Xhaketp:  :  King  John,  U.  2. 

*  2.  To  please ;  to  be  agreeable  to. 

"Call  for  what  wine  you  please,  which  met  you 
the  best."  Cartvrright :  At  a  Dry  Dinner. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  enjoy  in  a  moder- 
ate degree  ;  to  approve. 

"  That  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like  her.'" 
Shakes?. :  At  l'"u  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*  4.  To  make  like  ;  to  compare  ;  to  liken. 

"  Like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France." 

Shaketp. :  1  Beitry  IV.,  iv.  «. 

*  5.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

"  You  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart." 

Shaketp. .  Sonnet  M. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  a  moderate  degree 
of  pleasure. 

"  I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye ; 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand.* 

Shaketp.  :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  L 


2.  To  choose  ;  to  be  willing. 


*  3.  To  be  likely ;  to  go  near. 

"  He  probably  got  his  death,  as  he  liked  to  have  dOM 
two  years  ago.'  —  Walpole  :  Letten,  ii.  Ids. 

like  a  ble,  *  lik'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  like: 
able.]  Of  a  nature  deserving  to  be  kked ; 
pleasing ;  lovable. 


*  like  a  ble  ness,  *  lik  a  ble  ness,  *. 

[Eng.  likeable;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  likeable  ;  attractiveness. 

*  like' -hood, «.    [Eng.  like,  a. ;  -hood.]    Like, 
lihood. 

like  U  hood,   *   lik  Ii  hed,   *   like  lyx 
hede,  *.     [Eng.  likely ;  -hood.] 

*  1.  Resemblance,  likeness,  comparison. 

"There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and) 
black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  repro- 
bation."— Ra.lt.ig  h. 

2.  The  quality  or   state  of  being   likely; 
probability,  chance,  likeliness. 

"  What  we  have  Just  reason  to  caution  any  man 
against  will  in  likelihood  come  to  pass."—  Whitby :  On 
the  Hue  Pointt,  dis.  s,  ch.  xi.,  }  11. 

*  3.  That  from  which  a.  conclusion  can  or 
may  be   drawn  ;  a  sign,  an  appearance,  an* 
indication. 

"Many  likelihood!  informed  me  of  this  before."-* 
Shakesp. :  AU't  Well  That  Knot  Well,  I.  3. 

*  4.  Circumstantial  evidence  ;  proof. 

"These  likrlihoodt  confirm  her  flight  from  hence." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Oentlemen  of  t'erona,  T.  S. 

like  H  ness,   *  like  11  nesse,  *  lik-li- 
nes,  s.     [Eng.  likely  ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Resemblance,  likeness. 

2.  Probability,  likelihood,  chance. 

*  3.  Suitableness,  agreeableness. 

like'-ly,  •  lik-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  like,  a.  | 
•ly] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Such    as   may   be   liked ;    attracting 
liking  ;  likeable,  pleasing,  agreeable. 

"  I  have  not  seen 
So  IOcely  an  ambassador  of  love. " 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11  ft 

*  2.  Similar,  alike,  like,  congenial. 

"  Love  is  a  celestial  harmonic 
Of  likely  hart*  composed  of  starres  concent.' 

Spenttr  :  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Beauty,  1M. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  pro* 
liability ;  probable,  credible. 

"I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  L 

4.  In  such  a  position  or  situation  as  pro- 
bably to  do  some  act :  as,  I  am  likely  to  call 
to-morrow. 

5.  Suitable,  well-adapted,  convenient ;  that 
will  probably  suit  one's  purpose. 

6.  Of  good  breeding  and  accomplishments  ; 
accomplished,  talented.    (American.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Probably  ;  in  all  probability. ' 

"  While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know."— (jlanvili: 

lik-en,  *  lik  uen,  •  lyk-nen,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Sw.  likna  =  (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to  liken,  from 
lik  =  like  ;  Dan.  ligne  —  (1)  to  resemble,  (2)  to 
liken,  from  lig  =  like.]    [LIKE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  like  ;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

2.  To  compare :  to  consider  or  represent  as 
like. 

"  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  t  or  what  likenMs) 
will  ye  compare  unto  him  !"— Itaiah  xl.  18. 

*  B.  Intrana. :  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

"  His  schal  lyke  that  laj  k  that  lyknet  her  tylle." 
E.  Enff.  AUit.  Poemt;  Cleannett,  1.0M. 

like  ness,  *  lik  nes,  *  i-lik-nes,  s.    [A.S. 

ge-licnes,  from  lie,  ge-lic  =  like  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  like  ;  simi- 
larity, resemblance. 

"  In  the  Ukenett  of  Ood  made  he  him."— Qenetit  T.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  like  or  similar ;  that  which 
resembles  another;  especially  a  portrait  or 
picture  of  a  person  or  thing. 

"  Had  he  that  real  Ukenett  shown. 
Would  any  man  the  picture  own  ?" 

Gay :  f ablet,  pi.  i.,  fab.  11 

3.  Form,  appearance. 

"And  abr.ve  the  firmament  that  was  over  their 
heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne."— Etekiel  L  24. 

Ilk  er  ous,  a,    [LICKERISH.] 

*  llk'-er-oiis  -nes,  s.    [LICKERISHNESS.] 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  s6n;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oa-  e;  ey  =  a.   qu - It 


likewise— lily 
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•ke'-  wife,  *  lyke  -  wyse,  adv.  or  conj. 
[For  in  like  wise.]  In  like  wise  ;  in  like  niaii- 
•er ;  also,  moreover. 

"  Jesus  >aid  unto  them,  I  also  will  uk  you  one  tiling, 
which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  likewiu  will  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things."— MoMtnf  xxi.  24. 

Ilk'  Ing,  a.  &  s.    [LIKE,  v.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  certain  appearance ; 
featured,  favoured. 

"  Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  HMng  than 
the  children  which  are  of  your  sort?"— Daniel  i.  10. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  state  of  being  pleased ;  contentment. 

"  Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love." 

Shukesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i  L 

*  2.  Favour,  goodwill. 

"  You  bar*  broken  from  his  liking." 

Shakeip. :  Winter  i  Tale,  T.  L 

S.  Inclination,  desire. 

"A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  tikiny  grew.* 

Pope :  Bamtar ;  Odyuey  xv.  4«4. 

*  4.  State  of  the  body  ;  especially  good  or 
plump  condition. 

"Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking ;  they  grow  up 
With  corn."— Job  xxxix.  4.  

*  5.  A  state  of  trial. 

"  The  royal  fool  .  .  . 
Cam*  but  a  while  on  liking  here." 

Drydtn :  Thrtnodia  A  ufuttaUt,  lit. 

li'-lac,  *li  lach,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  lilac,  lila; 
Ital.  lila ;  Turk,  leildk  ;  of.  Peru,  litaj,  lilanj, 
lilang  =  the  indigo  plant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  Hot. :  The  genus  Syringa,  and  specially  S. 
Vulgaris.  It  has  simple  leaves,  and  very  frag- 
rant pale  violet  or  purple  flowers,  in  beautiful 
thy  rsoid  terminal  panicles.  It  was  introduced 
Into  Great  Britain  from 'Persia  and  Turkey 
About  1597.  It  has  been  introduced  into  thia 
country  and  is  widely  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
ag  a  favorite  flowering  plant.  It  has  valuable 
febrifugal  qualities,  owing  to  the  presence  in  it 
of  lilacine  (q.v.).  The  wood  yields,  by  distil- 
lation, a  ir.i  nni  oil.  The  Chinese  Lilac  has 
larger  flutters,  but  with  less  odor. 

11  African  lilac  is  Melia  Azedarach;  Aus- 
tralian lilac  (1)  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  (2) 
Prostanthera  violacea ;  Indian  lilac,  Melia 
temperfloreni ;  and  Persian  lilac,  Syringa  persica. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  colour  of  lilac ;  pale 
dull  violet,  a  little  mixed  with  white. 

C'-la-9lne,  ».    [Eng.  lilac;  -iiu.] 

Chern. :  Syringine.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  bark,  the  buds,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  radiate  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  possesses  a  taste  which  is  at  the  same  time 
•weet,  bitter,  nauseous,  and  astringent.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing a  yellowish-green  solution,  which  gradually 
changes  to  violet-blue  ;  on  diluting  with  water 
it  takes  an  amethyst  colour.  Lilacine  is  little 
known  in  England,  but  in  the  south  of  Europe 
it  is  considered  an  unfailing  remedy  for  the 
intermittent  fever  which  prevails  in  marshy 
and  insalubrious  districts. 

IT-la  lite,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEPIDOLITE  (q.v.). 

|D- 1 -a'-  90-88,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  Uli(inn);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -aceat.] 

Dot. :  Lilyworts  ;  an  order  of  Endogens 
founded  by  Linnaeus  in  1751,  and  still  retained. 
It  is  the  typical  order  of  the  alliance  Liliales. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous 
roots ;  leaves  generally  narrow,  with  parallel 
veins  ;  flowers  large  and  showy,  to  small  and 
green,  with  all  intermediate  gradations  ;  calyx 
and  corolla  confounded,  both  coloured,  some- 
times cohering  into  a  tube ;  stamens  six,  in- 
verted into  the  perianth  ;  the  anthers  opening 
inwards  ;  ovary  free,  three  celled  ;  fruit  succu- 
lent, dry,  or  capsular.  Seeds  one  above  an- 
other, in  one  or  two  rows.  Many  of  the  species 
are  very  beautiful.  They  are  widely  diffused, 
being,  however,  more  common  in  temperate 
than  in  tropical  countries  ;  those  belongingto 
the  latter  region  being  often  arborescent.  Some 
are  eaten  ;  many  yield  fibres  capable  of  being 
spun  ;  others  are  used  medicinally ;  some 
yield  resins,  some  are  poisonous.  (Lindlty.) 
Known  genera  170,  species  about  1,500.  (Sir 
Josejth  Hooker.)  Lindley  divides  the  order  into 
eleven  tribes  :  Tulipe*.  Hemerocallew,  Aloin- 
«e,  Scillese,  Conantherete,  Anthericese,  Aphyl- 
lanthete.  WachendorfetB,  Asparagese,  Aspidis- 
treae,  aud  Ophiopogoneae.  1  his  order  contains 


many  of  our  finest  garden  and  green-house 
flowers,  such  as  lilies,  tulips,  dog's  tooth  violet, 
tuberose,  lily  of  the  valley,  hyacinth,  and 
others  useful  for  food,  medicine,  &c. 

1I1-I  a'  9e-oiis  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.  [Lat. 
liliaceus,  from  ii7ium  =  a  lily.]  Pertaining 
to  lilies  or  the  Liliacese  ;  like  a  lily. 

IQ  -I-al,  a.    [Ln,i AT.KS.I 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  alliance  Liliales, 
the  typical  order  Liliacete,  or  its  typical  genus 
Lilium. 

ID  I  a  les,  ».  ft.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat  lilial(is),  from  Lat.  lilium  =  a  lily.] 

Bot. :  The  Lilial  alliance.  It  consists  of 
hypogynous,  bisexual,  hexapetaloid  endogens, 
with  copious  albumen.  Lin<lley  includes 
under  it  the  orders  Gi  11  iesiaceee,  Melauthacese, 
Liliacese,  and  Pontederacea  (q.v.). 

Ul-i-e-SB,  *.  pi.  [Lat  lili(um);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -eef.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaeese,  type  Lilium.  The 
styles  are  combined  or  the  stigma  sessile,  the 
capsule  loculicidal,  the  testa  various,  the 
radicle  next  the  hilum.  British  genera :  Scilla, 
Muscari,  Ornithogalum,  Allium,  Gagea, 
Lloydia,  Fritillaria,  with  two  more — Tulipa 
doubtful,  and  Lilium  only  naturalised. 

•ID'- led,  *lfl'-lled,  a.  [Eng.  lily;  -td.] 
Full  of  or  covered  with  lilies. 

"  Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladou's  Wied  bank*."    Milton :  Arcadr.t. 

Lil'-I  -  put,  Lfl'-li-ptit,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  Ai  subst. :  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
country  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  pigmies. 

"  Watchful  against  impending  harms 
All  Lilliput  cried  out,  '  To  arms  I" 

Lloyd :  Charity ;  A  Fragment. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Liliputian. 

Lil  -I-pu'-tlan,  Xdl-li-pu'-tian.  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  Liliput;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Liliput ; 
pigmy,  small,  pigmean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Liliput  (q.v.). 

2.  A  person  of  very  diminutive  size ;  a  pigmy. 

lal  ith,  s.  [Heb.  n¥)  (lilith)  =  properly  the 
nightly  one,  the  name  of  a  female  night-spirit 
that  wanders  about  in  the  deserts  (cf.  Matt, 
xii.  43),  and  which  the  seer  represents  as 
taking  up  its  permanent  abode  in  Edoin. 
(Newman:  Heb.  Lex.)'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word  transliterated  and 
adopted    from   the   Hebrew   by  Henderson, 
following  the    example    of  Aquila,   Van  der 
Palm,  and  de  Wette.    The  LXX.  translate  it 
by  bvoK(irra.vpoi  (onokentauroi),  the  Vulgate  by 
lamia,  and  most  moderns  by  "  screech-owl." 
Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmuller,  and  Hitzig, 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Newman.    [Etyin.j 
(See  also  Cheyne  :  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  14.) 
[LAMIA,  t.] 

"  There  also  the  With  shall  rest. 
And  find  for  herself  a  place  of  repose." 

E.  Uenderton :  liaiah  xxxlv.  14. 

2.  Folk-lore:  According  to  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion, Lilith  was  Adam's  first  wife,  who  for  her 
refractory   conduct  was  transfonned  into  a 
demon  endowed  with  power  to  injure   and 
destroy  infants  unprotected  by  the  necessary 
amulet.     (Hershon:    Talmudic   Misc.,   p.    9.) 
(See  also  Buxtorf,  Lex.   Talm.,  s.v.  ;  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  1881),  p.  116.)    [LAMIA.] 

11  It  was  Lilith,  the  wife  of  Adam,  .  .  . 
Not  a  drop  of  ber  blood  was  human. 
But  she  was  made  like  a  soft  sweet  woman." 

t).  O.  Kouetti :  Eden  Batter. 

Ifl'-i-um,  *.  [Lat.  lilium  ;  Gr.  Aei'piov(Zeirion) 
=  a  lily.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Tulipese 
(Lindley),  tlie  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lilie&e 
(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Bulb  of  many  imbricated 
fleshy  scales  ;  leaves  all  cauline,  not  sheathing, 
alternate  or  whorled ;  flowers  few  or  many, 
large,  solitary,  erect,  or  drooping  ;  perianth- 
segments  free,  caducous,  erect  below,  recurved 
or  revolute  above  ;  nectary  median  elongate ; 
stamens  hypogynous  or  in  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments ;  filaments  subulate ;  anthers  versatile, 
bursting  inwards ;  ovary  six-grooved  ;  style 
terete  ;  stigma  obtuse.  Fruit  capsular,  erect, 
seeds  many,  in  two  series.  Known  species 
forty,  all  from  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Lilium  Martagon,  the  Martagon  or  Turk's  cap 
lily,  which  has  pale  purple  or  white  flowers, 


is  naturalised  in  Surrey  ;  its  native  country  to 
Continental  Europe.  L.  pyrenaicum  is  a 
garden  escape  in  Devonshire.  About  lifty 
three  species,  with  many  varieties,  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Many  are  hardy  enough  to 
tun ve  in  almost  any  situation,  even  under  tht> 
shade  of  trees. 

f  Lilium  candidum  is  the  White  or  Bourbon 
lily  ;  it  was  brought  in  1596  from  the  Levant; 
L.  croceum,  the  Yellow  lily,  brought  the  same 
year  from  Germany;  L.  japonicum,  the  Japan 
lily,  introduced  from  China  in  1S04.  L.  c/urf- 
cedonicum  [LiLY,  2],  the  Scarlet  Martagon  lily, 
brought  from  the  Levant  in  1596 ;  L.  jxmipo- 
nium,  the  Scarlet  Pompone  lily,  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1629  ;  L.  bulbiferum  is  the 
Bulb-bearing  or  Orange  lily,  brought  from 
Italy  in  1596.  L.  superbum,  the  Superb  Mar- 
tagon lily,  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1738 :  and  L.  tigrinum,  the  Tiger  or  Tiger- 
spotted  lily  from  China  in  1804.  The  finest  of 
all  is  a  Japanese  species,  L.  auratum  intro- 
duced into  gardens  from  Japan  in  I860.  It  i« 
two  to  five  feet  high,  the  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  purple  blotehes,  being  sometimes 
a  foot  across.  The  sineJrTkvperceived  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  bulbs  of  L.  wallichianvm,&n  Indian 
species,  have  demulcent  properties,  and  are 
used  in  pectoral  complaints.  L.  pomponium 
is  cultivated  in  Kamtchatka  for  its  roots, 
which  are  roasted  and  eaten. 

Ifll,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  of  the  holes  of 
a  wind-instrument  (Scotch.) 

•  Ifll,  v.i.  &  t.    [LOLL.] 

Ifll'-ite,  i.  [Named  by  Reuss  after  Von  Lfll; 
suff.  -ite  (Jl/in.).] 

Min. :  An  earthy  mineral  resembling  glau- 
conite(q.v.),  of  a  blackish-green  colour.  Hard- 
ness, 2 ;  sp.  gr.  3-043.  Analysis  yielded  :  silica, 
32-48;  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron,  54  "95; 
water,  10'20  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  1'96  ;  sulphide 
of  iron,  0-63  =  100'22.  Found  at  Przibram, 
Bohemia.  Grouped  as  a  sub-species  by  Dau» 
under  Jollyte  (q.v.). 

Ifl-li-bul-ler'-o,  Ifl-U-bur-leV-d, «.  [Said 
to  have  been  a  word  of  distinction  used  by 
the  Irish  Papists  in  their  massacres  of  the 
Protestants  in  1641.]  The  refrain  and  name 
of  a  song,  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  which 
contributed  in  no  little  degree  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688. 

"One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldier  to 

bis  trick  of  whistling  Lillibullero."—Macaulai/ :  BUL 

i'ni/..  en.  Ix. 

liT-  ly-pil-lJes,  *.    [From  the  native  name.) 

Bnt. :  A  common  Victorian  name  lor  Eugenia 
Smithii.  [EUGENIA.] 

Iflt,  v.i.  &  t.    [LILT,  ».] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  anything  with  a  spring,  jerk,  or 
hop  ;  to  jerkj-to  spring. 

2.  To  sing  in  a  cheerful,  lively  style. 

B.  Trans. :  To  sing  or  play  in  a  cheerful, 
lively  style. 

-  Hecli  t  but  she  would  lilt  that  bonnily."— C.  King*. 
ley  :  Alton  Locke,  cb.  ix. 

Iflt,  *.  [Prob.  onomatopoetic.]  A  cheerful, 
lively  air  or  tune  ;  an  Irish  dance  accompanied 
with  singing. 

lfl'-fc  » lil-i,  *  lil-te,  *  lil-ly,  *.  &  a.  [AS. 

lilie,  from  Lat.  lilium,  from  Gr.  Aet'ptop (leiriotff 
=  a  lily  ;  Fr.  Us  ;  Sp.  lirio  ;  Ital.  giglio.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  For  right  as  she  can  peiut  a  lili  whit  .... 
She  peiuted  bath  this  noble  creature." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,  H.9M. 

*  2.  Fig. :   That  end  of  a  compass  which 
points  to  the  north  ;  so  called  from  its  being 
frequently  ornamented  with  &  fleur-de-lis. 

"As  to  the  Pole  the  My  l*mls 
In  a  se»-comi>as8."         Ooifell :  Lettert,  til.  4L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Properly  the  genus  Lilium  (q.v.\ 
but  used  also  of  various  other  genera  inori 
or  less  akin  to  it 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test.:  Heb.  ftflti  (shushan),  1  KhigB 
xii.   19;     (T^itJ   (shoshan),   Song  of   Solomon 
ii.  16,  iv.  5,  v.  13,  vi.  2-3,  vii.  3  rrjCUD  (sto- 
shanah),  2  Chrnn.  iv.  5,  Song  of  Solomon  ii, 
1.2.     Perhaps  Lilium  chalcedonicum. 

(2)  New  Test. :  The  lily  [Gr.  xpivov 


boll,  bo~ih  pmlt.  Jtffcl;  eat,  cell,  choras.  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  = 
•clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.   sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bf  1,  dgi. 
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i  alluded  to  by  Jesus  in  Matt.  vi.  28,  is  by 
some  believed  to  have  been  Lilium  chalcedoni- 
cum,  which  has  red  flowers,  and  is  common  in 
Syria. 

If  The  African  lily  is  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus;  the  Barbadoes  lily,  Hippeastrum  equestre  ; 
;  the  Belladonna  lily,  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
((Belladonna  purpurascens) ;  the  Blackberry 
lily,  Pardanthus  chinensis  (American) ;  the 
Brisbane  lily,  Euryclea  australasica  ;  the  Cape 
Ccast  lily,  Crinum  spectabilis;  the  Day  lily, 
the  genus  Hemerocallis ;  the  Fire  or  Flame 
lily,  Pyrolirlon  ;  the  Flax  lily,  Plwrmium 
tenax;  the  Guernsey  lily,  Nerine  sarniensis ; 
the  Lent  lily,  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus; 
the  Lesser  Water  lily,  Hydrocharis  morsus- 
rance ;  the  Mexican  lily,  Hippeastrum  reyirue ; 
the  Persian  lily,  Fritillarla  persica ;  the  Pond 
lily,  the  genus  Nuphar ;  the  Prairie  lily. 
Mentzelia  ornata;  the  Bock  lily,  Selaginella 
convoluta ;  the  Scarborough  lily,  Vallota  pur- 
fwrea;  the  Water  lily,  NymphaM;  and  the 
Whitsun  lily,  Narcissus  poeticus.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.,  &c.) 

If  The  Stone-lily  is  not  a  plant  but  a  liiy- 
•haped  animal.  [LILY-ENCRINITE.] 

T  Oil  of  lilies:  An  unguent  formerly  obtained 
"by  infusing  the  flowers  of  Lilium  candidum 
•  in  oil. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Pure,  as  a  lily  ;  unstained, 
unsullied.    (Keats.) 

*  lily-bods,  s.  pi.    Delicate  flower-beds  in 
Elysium.       (Shakesp.  :    Troilus  &  Cressida, 
fii.2.) 

Illy-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Crioceris  merdigcra,  a  tetramerous 
l>eetle,  family  Criocerida?,  of  uniform  brown- 
ish tint ;  parasitic  on  lilies,  whence  its  popu- 
lar name.  Its  specific  name  (—  ordure-bear- 
ing) has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  larva 
covers  its  back  with  its  excrement  as  a  pro- 
tection. 

lily-encrinlte,  »•  [ENCRINITE,  ENCKINTJS.] 

*  lily-faced,  a.      Pale-faced  ;   affectedly 
modest  or  squeamish. 

*  Illy-handed,  a.  Having  delicate,  white 
tands. 

lily  hyacinth,  s. 

Bot. :  Scilla  lilio-hyacinthus. 

*  lily-liver,  s.    A  coward. 

"  I  al  ways  knew  that  I  was  a  lUj/4iver."—Thaclteray  : 
£oundabout  Papert,  xii. 

*  lily-livered,  a.     White-livered,   cow- 
ardly, dastardly. 

"  A  base,  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  IL  I. 

Illy  of  the  field,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Amaryllis. 
Illy  of  the  valley,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  The  genus  Convallaria  (q.v.). 

"  Lily  of  the  valley  has  a  strong  root  that  runs  Into 
the  ground." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Script. .-  [LILY,  II.  1  (2)]. 

lily-pad,  s.  One  of  the  broad,  floating 
leaves  of  the  water-lily.  (American.) 

Illy-pink,  *. 

Bot. :  Aphyllanthes,  a  genus  of  Liliaceae. 

lily-thorn,  s. 

'  Bot.  :  The  genus  Catesbsea,  order  Cin- 
Chonaeeaj,  tribe  Gardenidse.  Two  species  are 
Cultivated  in  Britain :  Catesbcea  spinosa  and 
C.  parviflora. 

*  Illy-White,  a.    Of  a  pure  white  colour. 

IXT-y-WOrtS,  s.  pi.     [Eng,  lily,  and  pi.  worts.] 
Bot. :   The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Liliacese  (q.v.). 

Zii'-ma  (1),  «.    The  capital  city  of  Fern. 
Lima  bean,  s. 
Bot. :  Phascolus  lunatus. 
Lima-wood,  s.    [BRAZIL  (1),  A.] 

C'-ma  (2),  s.    [Lat.  lima  —  a  file.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Ostreidae. 
The  shell  is  equivalve,  compressed,  obliquely 
oval ;  the  anterior  side  gaping,  the  posterior 
one  rouudpd,  usually  close ;  the  umbones 
apart,  eared  ;  the  hinge  area  triangular  ;  the 
cartilage-pit  central.  The  animal  has  the 
mantle  margins  separate.  Lima  is  either  free 
or  spins  a  byssus.  Twenty  recent  species  are 
known,  and  two  hundred  fossil.  The  former 


from  Norway,  Britain,  India,  <Sic.,  the  latter 
from  the  Trias,  if  not  from  the  Carboniferous, 
period  onward. 

li-ma  -9C-OUS  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.   [Lat. 
limaceus  =  slimy,  from  Umax  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Limax, 
or  slugs. 

li-ma9'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.      [Lat.    limax,   genit. 
iimac(i.s)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  Slugs.  A  family  of  gasteropotlous  mol- 
luscs, order  Pulmonifera,  section  tnopercu- 
lata.  The  shell  is  small  or  rudimentary,  usually 
internal  or  partially  concealed  by  the  mantle. 
The  animal  elongated,  the  body  and  foot  not 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  head  and 
tentacles  retractile,  the  tentacles  four,  the 
upper  pair  supporting  eyes.  The  mantle 
small,  shield-shaped.  Abundant  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

li'-ma-cin,  s.    [Lat.  Umax,  genit.  limac(is)  =t 
a  snail  ;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  obtained  as  a  white 
earthy  mass  from  the  garden-snail.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated with  tannic  acid. 

li-ma-9i'-na,  s.  [Fein.  sing,  of  Mod.  Lat. 
limacinus,  from  Lat.  limax  =  a  slug,  a  snail.] 
Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limucinidag  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  subglobose, 
sinistral,  spiral,  umbilicated.  No  operculum. 
Animal  with  expanded  fins.  Two  known 
recent  species  from  the  Arctic  and  the  Ant- 
arctic seas. 

H-ma-fin'-i-dsB,  s.  j>  I.  [Mod.  Lat.  limacin(a)  ; 
Lat."  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Molluscs,  order  Ptero- 
poda.  The  shell,  which  is  sinistral,  is  minute, 
spiral,  sometimes  operculate.  The  ilnimal 
with  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

li  ma-co'-des,  s.  [Lat.  Umax,  genit.  liinac(is) 

=  a  snail  ;  -odes,  from  Gr.  tWos  (eidos)  —  form.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Li- 

macodidse  (q.v.).    Limacodes  testudo  is  British. 

li-ma-cd'-di-d»,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  limavxHes)  ; 
fern?  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  .  Lepidoptera,  some- 
times called  Cochleopodidae.  It  is  of  the 
tribe  Bombycina.  The  antennae  are  not  pec- 
tinated. The  wings  rather  short  and  broad 
with  long  fringes.  The  larva  smooth,  onisci- 
fonn,  with  no  perceptible  legs.  The  species 
are  wide  spread. 

li'  ma  dse,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  lim(a);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  a'dj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
by  some  separated  from  Ostreidae,  with  which 
it  is  generally  united. 

*  li  maile,  s.    [Fr.  limaille.]   A  mass  of  filings 

of  any  metal. 

*  li-ma'-tlon,  ».    [Lat.  limatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lima  =  to  file  ;    lima  =  a  file.]     The   act   of 
filing  01  polishing. 


*  li'-ma-ture,  s.   [Lat.  limatura, 
rus,  fut.  par.  of  limo  =  to  lile.] 

1.  The  act  of  filing. 

2.  Filings  of  any  metal  ;  the  particles  rubbed 
off  by  a  file. 

li'-max,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  slug,  a  snail.] 

Zool.  :  Slug.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Limacidae  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  internal, 
oblong,  flat,  or  slightly  concave  beneath  the 
nucleus  ]>osterior.  Animal  with  a  foot  pointed 
and  keeled  behind  the  mantle.  Shield-shaped, 
with  granulated  or  concentric  striae.  Known 
recent  species  fifty-one  from  Europe,  and  one 
fossil  from  the  Eocene. 

limb  (1)  (b  silent),  *  lim,  *  lyme,  *  lymme,  s. 

[A.8.  Jim;  cogn.  with  Icel.  limo;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
lem.  The  6  is  excrescent.  The  original  mean- 
ing was  probably  a  twig,  a  branch  broken  off, 
a  fragment,  from  A.S.  lemian,  kmman  =  to 
break;  cf.  Icel.  lemja  =  to  break;  Zim  =  foliage 
of  a  tree  ;  limi  —  a  rod  ;  Dan.  lime  —  a  twig.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body,  an  arm,  a  leg  ;  espec.  the  latter. 

"The  sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb."  Cowper  :  Teak,  i.  107. 


(2)  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  one  of  some  sis*. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  part  at 
something  else  :  as,  a  limb  of  the  law. 

"  For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar." 

Shakesp. :  Juliia  Cottar,  11  b 

*  (2)  An  active  member. 

"  These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  mi.,  I 1.   1 

(3)  A  mischievous  child  ;  an  urchin.  (Cottoq.) 

[IMP.] 

II.  Locksmith. :  One  of  the  pieces  which 
compose  a  lock. 

*  limb-meal,  *  lyme-mele,  adv.   Limb 
from  limb ;  piecemeal. 

"  O  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal." 
Shaketp. :  Cymbeline.  ii.  4. 

limb  (2)  (b  silent),  s.    [Lat.  limbus  =a  border, 
an  edging ;  Fr.  limbe  =  a  brink.] 
L  Astronomy : 

1.  The  border  or  outermost  edge  "of  the 
sun  or  moon. 

"  T  caught  sight  of  the  lunar  limb."—Ti/ndat :  frag* 
merits  of  Science,  ch.  vi. 

2.  The  graduated  arc  or  section  of  a  measur- 
ing or  optical  instrument. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  petal):  The  expanded  part  of  a  petal 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf. 

2.  (Of  a  gamosepalous  corolla) :  The  expanded 
portion,  as  distinguished  from  the  throat  and 
the  tube.     It  may  be  plane  or  concave,  with  a 
great  or  less  number  of  segments. 

*  limb  (6  silent),  v.t.    [LIMB  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  limbs. 

"They  limb  themselves,  and  colour  shape  or  il«e. 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  S5J. 

2.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  dismember. 

lim'-bach-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  plaos 
where  found,  Limbach  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  grayish-  to  greenish-white  massive 
mineral  with  greasy  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  2'395. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  represented  by  the  formula 
3MgO2SiO2  +  Al2O3SiO2  +  2HO.  Found  at 
Limbach,  Saxony,  occupying  cavities  in  ser- 
pentine. 

lim'-bat,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cooling 
periodical  wind,  blowing  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
from  the  north-west  from  eight  a.m.  to  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  later. 

lim  -bate,  a.    [Lat.  limbatus,  from  limbu$  a 
a  border,  an  edge.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  BORDERED  (q.v.). 

2.  Having  an  expanded  end. 

*lim'-beck,  *  lim' -bee,  *.  [A  contraction 
of  alembic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  A  still. 

"  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears, 
Distilled  from  limbeckt,  foul  as  hell  within." 

Shakeip. :  Sonnet  11*. 

2.  Her. :  [DISTILLATORY]. 

*lim'-bSck,  *lim-bec,  v.t.  [LIMBEC,  «.J 
To  strain  or  pass  through  a  limbeck. 

limbed  (6  silent),  a.    [Eng.  limb  (1),  s.  ;  -td.} 
Having  limbs  :   sometimes  used  absolutely, 
but  more  commonly  in  composition,  as  large- 
limbed,  long-limbed,  &c. 
"Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forma, 
Limbed  and  full  grown."       ifiUon  :  P.  L.,  vii.  4M. 

lim'-ber,  a.  [Allied  to  limp  (q.v.).]  Flexi- 
ble, easily  bent,  pliable,  pliant,  yielding, 
lithe. 

"  Those  waved  their  Umber  fans 
For  wlnga,"  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  ««. 

lim'-ber,  *lim'-mer,  *.  [Properly  limrner, 
which  is  a  plural  form,  from  Icel.  limar  = 
boughs,  pi.  of  lim  =  foliage.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  (PL):  The  shafts  or  thills  of » 
vehicle. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance :  The  detachable  part  of  a  gun- 
carriage  mounted  on  the  two  fore-wheels,  and 
to  which  the  horses  are  attached.  The  gun  is 
limbered  up  when  the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage 
proper  is  lifted  up  and  looped  over  the  pintle- 
hook  of  the  limber,  in  order  for  marchingi 
The  term  limber  is  also  applied  to  the  foro» 
carriage  of  the  ammunition-waggon  to  which 
the  caisson  or  tumbril  is  connected.  Limbers 
differ  in  construction  with  the  purpose  and 


tttc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
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positions  of  tne  guns  ;  as — the  casemate-lim- 
Dfcr;  the  field-gun  limber,  with  an  ammuiiition 


box ;  the  garrison-gun  limber ;  the  limber 
with  shafts ;  the  pole-limber ;  the  siege-carriage 
limber  ;  the  battery-waggon  limber. 

2.  Shipwright. :  A  passage  on  each  side  of 
the  keelson  for  bilge-water. 

limber-board,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  plank  reaching  from  the  keel- 
•on  to  the  limber-strake,  and  merely  butting 
against  the  bulkheads,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
up  to  expose  the  limbers. 

limber-chain,  .••-. 

1.  Naut. :   A  chain    passing   through    the 
limber-holes  of  a  vessel  by  which  they  may 
be  cleared  of  dirt  that  chokes  them. 

2.  Artillery:    A   keep    chain    which   goes 
pound  the  pintle  and  confines  the  trail  to  the 
limber,  preventing  its  flying  off  the  limber- 
book. 

limber-chest,  ».  The  ammunition  or 
tool  chest  belonging  to  the  limber  of  an  ar- 
tillery-carriage of  any  description.  Those  of 
the  gun-carriage  and  caisson  are  fitted  up  as 
ammunition-chests,  while  those  of  the  forge 
and  battery  waggon  contain  respectively  tools 
and  stores  for  blacksmiths'  and  for  carriage- 
makers'  and  saddlers'  use. 

limber-holes,  s.  pi. 

ShipbuiW.  :  Holes  through  the  floor-timbers 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson,  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  bilge- water.  The  row  of  holes  consti- 
tutes the  limber-passage. 

limber-hook,  s. 

Artillery  :  The  hook  on  the  limber  to  which 
the  trail  of  the  gun  is  attached. 

limber-passage,  s.    [LIMBER-HOLE.] 
limber-strake,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  That  strake  of  the  inner  skin 
Which  is  nearest  to  the  keelson.  A  space 
between  it  and  the  latter  is  called  the  limber, 
and  forms  a  passage  for  bilge-water. 

limbering-up  hoop,  ..-. 

Artillery :  A  stirrup-handle  on  the  trail  of  a 
gnu  by  which  the  piece  is  moved  in  limbering 
and  uulimberiug. 

•lim'-ber  (1),  v.t.  [LIMBER,  a.]  To  make 
limber  or  pliant. 

"Her  stiff  hams  . . .  im  now  limbered."— Bidtardton: 

Clarissa,  Hi.  356. 

ttm'-ber  (2),  v.t.  or  i.    [LIMBER,  s.j 

Ordnance :  To  attach  the  limber  to.  (Said  of 
a  gun,  and  generally  followed  by  up.)  (More 
commonly  used  intransitively.) 

llm'-ber-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limber,  a. ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  limber ;  flexi- 
bleness. 

"The  limbernett  of  them  [the  Bides  of  a  bladder] 
would  permit  the  air  to  accommodate  itself  and  the 
bladder  to  the  •gore  of  a  cylindrical  veuel."— Boyle  : 
Work*,  ill.  268. 

Um'-bers,  s.  pL    [LIMBER,  s.,  I.] 

lim'-bl-lite,  ».  [Named  from  the  locality 
where  found,  Limburg.] 

Af in. :  Usually  regarded  as  an  altered  con- 
dition of  chrysolite  (q.y.)  by  oxidation  of  the 
iron,  but  Rosenbusch  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  vitreous 
portion  of  a  rock,  such  as  he  has  named  Lim- 
burgite  (q.v.).  Occurs  in  a  dolerite  at  Lim- 
burg, Baden. 

•Umb'-less  (6  silent),  a.  [Eng.  limb;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  limbs. 

"This  poor  bleeding  limbltaa  trunk,  which  gladly 
I  would  divide  among  them." 

Manmger  :  Renegade,  iv.  1. 

Urn  -bo,  s.  [Properly  the  ablative  of  Lat. 
limbus  =  edge,  border,  the  full  phrase  being 
in  limbo  patrum  ;  Ital.  limbo.]  [LIMBUS.] 


1.  Any  place  of  misery;  hell. 

"  Oh,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this  ? 
\    As  lai  iruui  Help  as  limbo  U  from  bliss  !  " 

Khakr>i>.  :  Titul  Andronteut,  ill.  1. 

2.  A  prison  ;  a  place  of  confinement.  (Slung.) 

3.  The  same  as  LIMBUS  (q.v.). 

"  As  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  Islam  has  noauthoritative  teaching  ; 
the  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  limbo  somewhere 
or  other  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  good  repose,  while 
those  of  the  wicked  are  imprisoned  elsewhere  in  a  foul 
dungeon  to  await  their  doom."—  Palmer  :  The  (jur'dn, 
I  ixxi. 

Limbo   of  Infants,    s.      The   English 
rendering  of  Limbus  Infantium  (q.v.). 

"  The  existence  of  the  Limbo  of  In/anti  has  never 
been  defined  by  the  Church."—  Adda  4  Arnold  :  Cath. 
Me?.,  p  519. 

Limbo  of  the  Fathers,  s.     The  Eng- 
lish rendering  of  Limbus  Patrum  (q.v.). 

"  Estius  thinks  it  was  to  the  spirits  in  the  Limbo  of 
the  Falhert,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Purgatory,  that 
Christ  preached.  "—Additt  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  618. 

lim-boV-i-a,  s.    [From  Lat.  limbus  =  a  bor- 
der ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oria  (?).] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Lim- 
boridae  (q.v.).    It  is  not  British. 


e,  lim-bSr-i-e'-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  limbori(a)  ;  feio.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dae,  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Angiocarpous  or  close- 
fruited  Lichens,  tribe  Idiothalamese.  There 
are  rounded  apothecia,  closed  in  by  a  carbo- 
naceous special  perithecium,  finally  bursting 
in  various  ways,  and  containing  a  somewhat 
waxy  nucleus,  which  grows  hard.  (Griffith  <t 
Henfrey.) 

lim  bus,  s.    [LIMBO.] 

Scholastic  Theology  :  The  edge  or  utmost 
limit  of  hell,  the  abode  of  souls  to  whom  the 
merits  of  Jesus  could  not  be  applied,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Dante's  description 
(Inferno,  iv.)  is  quite  consonant  with  scholastic 
teaching  on  the  matter.  Limbus  is  distin- 
guished, as  — 

(1)  Limbus  Patrum,  said  to  be  the  abode  of 
those  who  died   before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  consequently  before  he  "opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers."    The 
expression   "  Abraham's  bosom  "  (Luke  xvi. 
23)  is  supposed  to  designate  this  place  ;  and 
some  theologians  see  an  allusion  to  it  in  the 
preaching  "  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet. 
iii.  19). 

"The  ancient  ideas  have  even  held  their  place  on 
into  Christian  thought,  in  pictures  like  that  of  the 
Llmbut  Patrum,  the  Hades  where  Christ  descended  to 
set  free  the  patriarchs."—  Tylor  :  Primitive  Culture 
(1873),  ii.  83. 

(2)  Limbus  Infantium,  defined  as  the  abode 
of  infants,  to  whom  the   merits  of  the   Re- 
demption could  not  be  applied,  because  they 
died  without  baptism  either  of  water  or  of 
blood,  and  were  too  young  to  supplement  the 
loss  of  the  sacrament  by  baptisrnum  in  voto, 
which  is  an  "ardent  desire  of  receiving  bap- 
tism of  water,  joined  with  perfect  charity." 
Many  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  state 
of  infants  in   Limbus,   some  believing  them 
free  from  the  paena  sensus,  while  St.  Augus- 
tine went  so  far  as  to  teach  that  they  suffered 
the  actual  pains  of  hell.   The  common  opinion 
of  theologians  of  the  present  day  is  that  they 
enjoy  natural  happiness,  while  some  believe 
that  they  may  be  admitted  into  heaven  itself 
through  the   uncovenanted   mercies   of  Al- 
mighty God. 

lime  (1),  *  Him,  *  lym,  »  lyme,  ».  [A.8. 
lim  =  bitumen,  cement  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lijm 
=  glue,  lime  ;  Icel.  lim  —  glue,  lime,  chalk  ; 
Dan.  Him  —  glue  ;  Sw.  lim  =  glue  ;  Ger.  leim 
=  glue  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  Urn  =  birdlime  ;  Lat 
limits  =  mud,  slime.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  viscous  substance  smeared 
on  twigs  for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds  ; 
birdlime  (q.v.). 

"  Poor  bird  I  tbou'dat  never  fear  the  net  or  lim«.' 
ShaHxip.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  t. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  [CALCIUM  OXIDE]. 

2.  Geol.,  Ac.  :  The   chief  states  in  which 
lime  occurs  in  geological  strata  are  the  car- 
bonate, the  phosphate,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime.    (For  the  origin  of  the  lime  itself,  see 
LIMESTONE.)     Phosphate  of  lime  may  come 
from  bone,  from  coprolites,  &c.  ;  sulphate  of 
lime  is  less  clearly  organic. 

"  And  bigan  a  strong  castel  of  lym  and  off  ston." 
Robert  of  Olouceiter,  p.  1JT. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Lime,  but  only  in  the  form  of 
Liquor  Colds,  is  sometimes  given  internally  as 


an  antacid.  Externally  applied  it  acts  as  a 
caustic. 

4.  Sugar-manuf.  :  Lime-water  used  in  clari- 
fying coarse  sugar. 

If  Lime-alumina  garnet  =  Grossu lar ite;  Lime- 
and-soda  mesotype  —  mesolite,  a  member  of  the 
Mesotype  group  ;  Lime-arsenate  =  Pharmaco- 
lite ;  Lime-bprate  =  Bechilite  ;  Lime-borosili- 
cate  =  Datolite ;  Lime-carbonate  =  Aragonit* 
and  Calcite  (q.v.)  ;  Lime-felspar  =  Anorthite; 
Lime-fluate,  Lime-fluoride  =  Fluorite ;  Lime- 
hannotome  =  Phillipsite ;  Lime-mesotype  =  • 
member  of  the  Mesotypc  group  (q.v.)  ;  Lime- 
nitrate  =  Nitrocalcite  (q.v.)  ;  Lime-oxalate  =a 
Whewellite ;  Lime-oligoclase  =  Hafnefiordite  ; 
Lime-phosphate  =  Apatite  ;  Lime-silicate  a 
Wollastonite ;  Lime-soda  felspar  =  Labradorite  ; 
'Lin\e-su.li>ha.te= Anhydrite and  Gypsik-n ;  Lime- 
titanate  =  Perofskile  ;  Lime-tungstate=ScAeeJ- 
ite,  and  Lime-uranite  =  Autunite  (q.v.). 

lime-burner,  s.  One  who  burns  lime* 
stone  in  a  limekiln  to  make  lime. 

*  lime-fingered,  a.    Thievish. 

"  False,  lime-fingered  servants."— Bp.  Hall  :  Worltt, 
V.  19S. 

lime-floor,  s.  A  floor  of  lime-mortar, 
spread,  beaten,  and  rubbed  smooth. 

lime-light,  s.  A  light  produced  by  pro- 
jecting jets  of  ignited  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
upon  a  ball  of  lime,  making  it  incandescent. 
Invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummond,  who  first 
applied  it  in  the  focus  of  a  paraboloid  for 
geodetic  purposes. 

lime-machine,  s. 

Gas-making  :  A  machine  in  which  gas  !• 
purified  by  passing  through  lime. 

lime-malachite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Malachite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  and  some  water; 
from  Lauterberg,  Harz,  Germany. 

lime-paste,  s.  The  cream  of  lime,  pro- 
duced by  slaking  with  water. 

lime-pit,  s.    A  limestone  quarry. 
lime-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  May-apple,  Podophyllum  pelta- 
turn.  (Ogilvie.) 

lime-powder,  s.  The  decrepitated  lima 
produced  by  air-slaking. 

lime-rod,  s.  A  twig  smeared  over  with 
bird-lime. 

"The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  th« 
fowle."  Breton  :  Fantatttcket. 

lime-screen,  s.  A  sifter  for  separating 
lime  powdered  by  slaking  from  the  lumps. 

lime-sink,  s.  A  round  hole  or  depression 
in  the  ground  in  limestone  districts. 

lime  -  spreader,  s.  A  travelling  box 
with  perforated  bottom,  or  other  contrivance, 
for  distributing  powdered  lime  over  land  as  • 
manure. 

lime-twig,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :    A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime, 
used  to  catch  birds. 

2.  Fig. :  A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disguised, 
Entered  the  very  lime-twigi  of  his  B|je!ls." 

Hilton :  Comui,  tit. 

*  lime-twig,    v.t.      To  entangle,  to  en- 
snare. 

lime-wash,  s.  A  coating  given  with 
lime-water  ;  white-wash. 

lime-water,  s.  A  solution  of  lime  in  700 
parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  touic,  astringent, 
and  antacid. 

lime  wavelllte,  s. 

Alin. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring 
in  radiated  spherical  and  hemispherical 
groups  of  acicular  crystals  in  a  phosphorite- 
breccia.  Sp.  gr.  2-45  ;  lustre,  feeble  ;  colour, 
white.  Eliminating  impurities,  Kosrnann  re- 
gards the  composition  as  a  hydrated  phos- 
phate of  alumina  and  lime,  containing  lime, 
14'86  ;  alumina,  35 '65  ;  phosphoric-acid,  28'38 : 
water,  21'09.  Found  with  phosphorite  at 
Dehrn  and  other  places  in  Nassau. 

lime  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  line,  itself  a  corrupt, 
of  lind,  from  A.S.  lind  =  the  linden-tre« 
(q.v.).] 

Sot.:  The  genus  Tilia  (q.v.),  whose  species 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  T.  atiifricana,  or  2'.  glabra,  is  & 
common  species  in  the  United  States,  a  grace- 
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fill  umbrageous  tree,  with  larger  leaves 
than  T.  europcea,  the  European  species.  It 
is  often  planted  in  streets  as  a  shade  tree, 
and  Unter  den  Linden,  the  principal  street  of 
Berlin,  is  named  from  it.  In  the  more 
western  and  southern  parts  of  this  couutry 
there  are  other  species  of  Lime  or  Linden. 
[TiHA.]  The  Lime-tree  grows  to  a  great  size 
in  Europe.  The  honey  made  from  it  is 
considered  very  fine.  The  sap  yields  a  kind 
of  sugar.  The  bark  is  made  into  ropes  and 
mats,  and  formerly  was  used  for  writing- 
tablets.  The  wood  is  soft,  light,  smooth,  close- 
grained,  suitable  for  carving.  It  is  not  much 
attacked  by  worms.  It  ia  made  into  light 
bowls,  dishes,  boxes  for  apothecaries,  and 
dressers  for  shoemakers.  The  twigs  are  manu- 
factured into  baskets  and  cradles. 

lime  hawk-moth,  t. 

Entom. :  Smerinthus  tilite,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  Hawk-moths.  It  owes  its 
popular  name  to  the  fact  that  the  larva  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 

(3),  ».     [Fr.,  from  Pers.  lima,  limtin  = 
a  lemon,  a  citron  ;  Arab,  limeh  =  a  lime.] 
[LEMON.] 
Botany : 

1.  Citrus  acida. 

2.  Citrus   limetta,    more   fully  called   the 
Sweet  Lime.    It  grows  about  eight  feet  high, 
with  a   crooked   trunk   and    many-diffused 
branches  armed  with  prickles.    The  leaves 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  entire.    The  fruit, 
which  is  greenish-yellow,  is  almost  globular, 
except  that  there  is  a  protuberance  at  the 
top ;   the  surface  is  regular ;   shining  rind. 
It  is  about  an  inch-and-a-half  in  diameter. 
The  juice  is  very  acid.    There  are  various  cul- 
tivated varieties.    Some  believe  it  a  variety  of 
Citrus  medica,  the  Citron  (q.v.). 

M  Wild-lime.      ' 

Sot. :  Atalantia  monophylla. 

lime-juice,  ».  The  juice  of  the  lime, 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  lemon-juice 
(q.v  ). 

lime-juicer,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  They  would  not  go  on  a  lime-juicer,  they  laid,  for 
anything.  (By  lime-juicer  is  meant  an  ocean-going 
•hip,  so  called  because  the  crew  have  salt  meat  served 
out  to  them,  and  lime-juice  with  it  against  scurvy.")— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Aug.  26,  1884. 

•lime  (4),  *  lyemme,  s.  [LEAM,  s.]  A  thong, 
strap,  or  string  to  lead  a  dog  ;  a  leash. 

lime,  v.t.    [LIME  (1),  s.] 

*  1.  To  smear  with  bird-lime. 

"  Myself  hare  lim'd  a  bush  for  her." 

Shaketp. :  a  Henry  Tl.,  L  8. 

*  2.  To  ensnare,  to  catch,  to  entangle,  as  a 
bird  with  bird-lime. 

"Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  88. 

*  3.  To  ensnare  in  any  way. 

"  Oh  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged."          Sfuiketp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  3. 

*  4.  To  cement. 

"  Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together." 
Khakeip.  :  9  Henry  VI.,  v.  I. 

6.  To  manure  with  lime  ;  to  spread  lime  over. 
"All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land."— 
Mortimer:  Huibandry. 

*  limed,  a.  [Fr.  timer ;  Lat.  limo  =  to  polish.] 
Polished.  (Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.) 

•lime'Jiound,  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  and  hound.] 
A  hound  used  in  boar-hunting  ;  a  liminer ;  so 
called  from  the  leash  in  which  he  was  led. 
(Massinger :  Bashful  Lover,  i.  1.) 

lime' -kiln  (or  In  as  l),s.  [Eng.  tim«(l),s.,  and 
kiln.]  A  kiln  in  which  limestone  is  calcined 
and  reduced  to  lime. 

"The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of 
a  limekiln."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Wi.  es  of  Wmdtor,  ii.  8. 

Li-  men'-e-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Lima,  or 
its  inhabitants,  in  Peru. 

B.  As  sub.-it. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Lima. 

li-men-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Aipcpinp  (limenites) 
=  of  the  harbour,  harbour-guarding,  from 
Ai/uqK  (limen)  =  a  harbour.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Nymphalidte,  sub-family  Nymphalinae.  Li- 
menitis  sybilla  is  the  White  Admiral  Butterfly. 
[ADMIRAL  C.  2.]  L.  camitta  is  from  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Various  other  species  are 
found  in  America,  India,  &c. 


*  lim'-er,  *  lym-ere,  s.  [Eng.  lime  (4),  s. ; 
-er.]  The  same  as  LIMEHOUND  (q.v.). 

"  Many  relates  and  limert."         Chaucer  :  Dreamt. 
llme'-Stone,  s.     [Eng.  lime,  and  stone.] 

Geol. :  A  general  name  for  all  rocks  the 
basis  of  which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not 
generally  pure,  but  has  in  it  alumina,  silica, 
&c.  In  regions  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tus- 
cany, in  which  extinct  volcanoes  exist, 
hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
rise  to  the  surface,  bringing  up  from  the  sub- 
terranean depths  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
quantity  thus  transferred  to  the  surface  in 
the  course  of  ages  is  enormous,  and  manifold 
streams  and  rivers  carry  it  into  the  sea. 
Molluscs  withdraw  it  for  their  shells,  corals 
for  their  reefs,  and  in  due  time  the  upheaval 
of  the  sea-bed  converts  it  into  a  terrestrial  lime- 
stone rock.  Metamorphic  action  can  destroy 
it,  and  there  is  little  limestone  in  rocks  which 
have  undergone  such  a  change.  When  what 
used  to  be  called  primitive,  now  crystalline 
or  metamorphic,  limestone  is  found  in  such 
beds,  it  is  probably  of  organic  origin.  Modern 
limestones  are  often  composed  entirely  of 
organic  remains  or  are  studded  thickly  with 
them.  Thus  Crinoidal  or  Encrinital  Lime- 
stone is  composed  chiefly  of  Encrinites,  chalk 
of  Foraminifers,  Nummulitic  Limestone  of 
Nummulites,  and  Leith  a  Kalk  of  the 
Tertiary  of  a  Nullipore.  Sometimes  limestone 
may  be  brecciated,  concretionary,  compact, 
magnesian,  &<:. 

lime'-tree,  s.    [LIME  (3).] 

II  met -tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Citrus)  limetta); 
-ic.] 

limcttic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnHgOg.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  bichromate  on  oil  of  lime 
or  oil  of  rosemary.  It  is  a  colourless,  crystal- 
line substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  vola- 
tilizes when  heated. 

lime  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  lime,  and  wort.} 
Hot. :  A  species  of  Dianthus.    (Ogilvie.) 

li-mic'-o'-Ue,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  otlimicola  =  one 
who  dwells  in  the  mud :  limns  =  lime,  mud, 
and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool. :  Mud-worms,  a  tribe  of  Annelids, 
order  Oligochseta.  It  contains  two  families, 
Saenuridae  and  Naiididae. 

lim'-ing,  pr.  pa.,  a.,  &  s.    [LIME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :    The  act  of  covering  with 
lime  or  birdlime. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  The  act  of  manuring  or  dressing 
with  lime. 

2.  Bleaching:     Slaked    lime   thinned  with 
water. 

3.  Leather-man. :  The  operation  of  steeping 
hides  in  lime-water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  remove 
the  hair.    The  action  of  the  lime  is  to  dissolve 
the  hair  sheath  and  form  a  soap  with  the  fat 
of  the  hide.    Also  called  unhairing. 

lim'-it,  s.    [Fr.  limite ;  fr.  Lat.  limitem,  accus. 
of  limes  =  a  boundary ;   akin  to  limen  =  a 
threshold  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  limite.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  limits,  bounds,  or  circum- 
scribes ;  a  bound,  a  boundary,  a  border ;  the 
utmost  extent :  as,  the  limits  of  a  town. 

2.  A  restraint,  a  bound. 

"  Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,120. 
*3.  PL:  [fj. 
»4.  A  limb. 
5.  The  full  time  ;  the  full  extent. 

"  The  limit  of  your  lives  is  out" 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  itt  & 

B.  Technically : 

1.  logic  &  Metaph. :  A  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic?-a  differentia. 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  towards  which  a  vary- 
ing quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  but  which  it  cannot 
pass.      Thus,  the  quantity  a3  +  Zax3  varies 
with  x,  or  it  is  a  function  of  x,  and  approxi- 
mates towards  a2  in  value,  as  x  is  diminished, 
and  may,  by  giving  a  suitable  value  to  x,  be 
made  to  differ  from  a'  by  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity.    Hence  a2  is,  properly  speakin g. 


a  limit  of  the  expression,  which  in  this  oaa« 
may  be  found  by  making  x  —  0. 

If  Limits  of  a  prison,  or  Zimits  :  A  certain 
limited  space  or  extent  of  ground  round  a 
prison,  in  which  a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go 
and  come. 

lim'-it,  *lym-yte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  limiter;  from 
limite  =  a  limit ;   Ital.  limitare ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
limitas ;  Lat.  limito;  from  limes  (genit.  limitis) 
=  a  limit  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  a  limit  or  bound  to  ;  to  bound. 

"  We  wish  remov'd  what  standeth  in  our  light, 
And  Nature  blame  for  limiting  our  sight'' 

Waller:  In  Antwer  of  Suckling's  Verttt. 

2.  To  confine  within   certain  bounds;  to 
circumscribe,  to  restrain. 

"  Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge." 

Shaketp.  :  Itichard  III.,  v.  8. 

3.  To  confine  or  restrain  to  a  certain  point 
or  signification  ;  to  settle  definitely  ;  to  apply 
exclusively:  as,  To  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  exercise  any  function,  as 
begging,  within  certain  limits.     [LIMITER.] 

*  lim  it-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  limit-;  -able.]    That 
may  or  can  be  limited,  bounded,  or  restrained  ; 
capable  of  limitation. 

*  Um-I-tan'-e-ous,  «•  [Lat  limitaneus ;  from 

limes  (genit.  limitis)  —  a  limit.]    Pertaining  to 
limits  or  bounds. 

*  Um-i-tar'-I-an,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  limitaris.] 

A.  As  adj.  .-Tending  to  limit  or  circumscribe. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  limits ;  specif.,  one 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  a  part  only  of  the 
human  race  will  be  saved.    Opposed  to  Uni- 
versalist  (q.v.). 

*  lim'-It-a-rir,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.   limitaris,  from 
limes  (genit.  limitis)  =  a  limit.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Placed    or   stationed   at  the   limits   ot 
boundaries.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  971.) 

2.  Limited  ;  circumscribed  in  extent. 

3.  Limited  or  circumscribed   in  power  or 
authority. 

"  What  no  inferior  limitary  king. 
Could  in  a  length  of  years  to  ripeness  bring." 
Pitt :  first  Hymn  of  Callimachut  to  Jupiter. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  A  district  lying  at  the  limits  or  on  th» 
borders  of  another  country ;  a  borderland. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  county,  because  a 
limitary,  did  abound  with  fortifications."— fuller  : 
Worttilri ;  Cumberland. 

2.  The  same  as  LIMITER  (2)  (q.v.). 

"  Great  were  the  sums  of  money  which  the  diligence 
of  the  limitariet  brought  m."—Hei/lin :  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  210. 

lim'-i-tate,  s.      [Lat.  limitatus,    pa.  par.  of 
limito  =  to   inclose   within   boundaries,   to 
limit.] 
Bot. :  Bounded  by  a  markedly  distinct  lino. 

lim-i-ta -tion,  *lim-it-a-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  limitationem,  accus.  of  limitatio  =  a 
limiting,  a  limit;  from  limitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
limito  =  to  limit ;  Sp.  limitacion  ;  Ital.  lim.Ha.- 
zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  limiting,  bounding,  or  circum- 
scribing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited,  bounded,  or 
circumscribed. 

"  I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire  to 
his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir."—  Locke. 

3.  That  which  limits  ;  that  which  restrains 
or  confines  within  limits  ;  a  restraining  con- 
dition ;  a  qualifying  conception. 

11  To  exclude  any  limitation  or  diminution  of  these 
so  general  terms.'—  Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  i«i.,  ser.  8». 

*  4.  The  right  to  beg  or  exercise  their  func- 
tions within  certain  limits,  possessed  by  friars ; 
the  act  of  exercising  such  functions  ;  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  friar  was  licensed  to  beg. 

"  As  he  goth  in  his  limitacioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6.46S. 

*  5.  An  appointed  time. 

"  You  have  stood  your  limitation." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  it,  S. 

n.  Law:  A  certain  limited  time  fixed  by 
law  within  which  an  action  must  be  brought. 

"  Also  a  man  may  plead  the  statutes  of  limitation  in 
bar  ;  or  the  time  limited  by  certain  acts  of  Parliament, 
beyond  which  no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  cause  of  action. 
As  in  an  action  for  money  secured  by  a  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  charged  upon  land,  or  for  rent  on  a  lease  by 
deed,  or  on  a  bond  or  other  sjiecialty,  that  the  claim, 
had  not  accrued  on  plaintiff,  or  those  under  whom  he 
cl-ilms,  within  twenty  years."— Blackstone  :  Comment., 
Ik.  iii..  ch.  11. 
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f  lim'-I-ta-tlye,  a,  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  limi- 
tativus,  from  limitatus,  pa.  par.  of  limito  =•  to 
limit  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  iimitatif.]  Limiting. 

"  By  the  very  constitution  of  thought,  object  and 
subject  co-exist  in  it  as  mutally  limitative."— Orit. 
Quart.  Renew,  vol.  IviL,  p.  63  (1873). 

lim'  it  ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  i.     [LIMIT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Confined  within  limits ;  circumscribed. 

2.  Narrow,  circumscribed. 

3.  Circumscribed  in  power  or  authority  ;  not 
absolute.    [LIMITED  MONARCHY.] 

*  4.  Appointed,  fixed. 

5.  Railroad:  Restricted  as  to  the  amount  or 
the  quality  of  its  carrying  allowance,  or  as  to 
the  time  occupied  in  its  journey,  as  a  limited 
train  or  express. 

C.  Astubst.:  A  limited  express-train.    (U.S. 
Colloq.) 

If  (1)  Limited  administration : 
Law :  A  special  and  temporary  administra- 
'tion  of  certain  specific  effects  of  a  testator  or 
intestate  granted  under  varying  circumstances. 

(2)  Limited  liability :  Liability  is  said  to  be 
limited  when  the  persons  liable  are  bound 
under  clearly-defined  conditions.    The  phrase 
Is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  joint-stock 
companies,  and  here  it  means  that  the  mem- 
bers or  shareholders  shall  not  be  called  upon, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  contribute  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  shares  for  which  they 
have  subscribed.    If  the  debts  of  such  a  com- 
pany, when  wound  up,  amount  to  more  than 
the  resources  of  the  company  can  meet,  the 
creditors  must  bear  the  loss. 

(3)  Limited  monarchy :  A  monarchy  in  which 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  not  absolute, 
but  is    constitutionally  limited,  usually  by 

(assemblages  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  sovereignty 
•  is  a  headship  more  or  less  real ;  it  is  not  an 
'  autocracy. 

(4)  Limited  problem: 

Math. :  A  problem  admitting  of  only  one  solu- 
tion, or  of  a  determinate  number  of  solutions. 


1-1$%  adv.  [Eng.  limited;  -ly.] 
In  a  limited  manner  or  degree ;  with  limita- 
tions. 

•lim -it  ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  limited;  -ness.] 
:   The  quality  or  state  of  being  limited. 

lim    it  er,    *lim-it-our,  *lim-it-or, 

*  lym-at-our,  s.     [Eug.  limit ;  -er,  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  limits,  binds, 
or  circumscribes. 

"  A  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin."— 
Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*  2.  A  friar  who  was  licensed  to  beg  or  to 
exercise  his  functions  within  certain  limits. 

"  Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6.460. 

lim  it  less,  a.  [Eng.  limit;  -less.]  Having 
no  limit  or  bound  ;  unlimited,  unbounded, 
infinite,  immense. 

"  Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the 
limitlett  prairie."  Longfellow  :  Eeangeliiie. 

•lim-it-our,  s.    [LIMITER.] 
lim  its,  s.  pi.    [LIMIT,  s.,  I.  3.] 

lim  ma,  s.     [Gr.  Acedia  (leimma)  =  what  is 
left,  a  remnant ;  Aciirw  (leipo)  =  to  leaml 
Music: 

1.  The  diatonic  semitone. 

2.  [DIESIS.] 

lim  mer  (1),  s.    [LIMBER,  «.] 

1.  A  shaft  or  thill  of  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  shaft-horse.    (Prov.) 

lim -mer  (2),   *leam-er,    *lym-ere,  «. 

[Fr.    limier;    O.   Fr.    liemer.]     [LEARN,    *., 
LIME  (4),  s.] 

*  1.  The  same  as  LIMEHODND  (q.v.). 

*2.  A  dog  got  between  a  hound  and  a 
mastiff ;  a  mongrel. 

*3.  A  low,  base,  worthless  fellow;  a 
Scoundrel. 

4.  A  woman  of  loose  manners,  a  jade. 
(Scotch.) 

•lim -mer,  a.    [LIMBER,  a.] 

Mmn  (n  silent),  *lymn,  v.t.  [A  contr.  of 
luminer,  which  is  short  for  enluminer,  from 


O.  Fr.  enluminer  =  to  illuminate,  from  Lat. 
illumino.]  To  paint  or  draw  ;  spec.,  to  paint  in 
water  colours  ;  to  illuminate  a  book  or  manu- 
script ;  to  depict. 

"  For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis. 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  U 
Was  limned  ill  proper  dye." 
Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  lit,  »7. 

lim-na  di  a,  s.  [From  Gr.  A^t/i?  (limnas), 
genit.  Ai/iydoo?  (limnados)  =  marshy.]  , 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phyllopods.  The  body 
is  enclosed  in  an  oval  bivalve  carapace,  feet 
leaf-like,  eighteen  to  thirty.  It  lives  in  fresh- 
water. 

lim-noe  a,  lim-nae  -us,  s.  [Gr.  A^ato* 
(limnaiosj  =  marshy,  from  Aifii/i)  (limne)  =  a 
marsh.] 

Zool. :  Pond-snail ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Limnaeidae.  The  shell  is  spiral,  more 
or  less  elongated,  thin,  and  translucent,  the 
body-whorl  large,  the  aperture  rounded  in 
front,  the  columella  obliquely  twisted.  Animal 
with  a  short,  broad  head,  tentacles  com- 
pressed, lingual  teeth,  about  110  rows.  Recent 
species  ninety,  from  Europe,  Madeira,  India, 
China,  and  North  America ;  fossil  seventy, 
from  the  Wealdeu  onward.  Limncea  stagnalis 
feeds  chiefly  on  animal  substances,  L.  peregra 
on  green  fresh-water  algae. 

lim  use  a  dse,  s.pl.    [LIMN.EID.B.] 

lim   nse  id,  s.    [LIMN/EID/E.] 

Zool. :  A  mollusc  of  the  family  Limnaeidae 
(q.v.). 

"  The  Limnaidt  inhabit  fresh-water  iii  all  parts  of 
the  world."— S.  P.  Woodward:  Jtollutca  (ed.  1875J,  p. 
800. 

lim  nae  i  dae,  lim-nje'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  HmncK(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte, 
-adce.] 

Zool. :  Limiutids  ;  a  family  of  gasteropodous 
Molluscs,  order  Pulmonifera,  section  luoper- 
culata.  The  shell  is  thin  and  horn-coloured, 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  animal  when 
retracted,  the  aperture  simple,  the  lip  sharp, 
the  apex  somewhat  eroded.  The  animal  witli 
a  short,  dilated  muzzle,  two  tentacles,  eyes 
sessile  at  their  inner  bases,  the  mouth  with 
an  upper  mandible,  the  teeth  in  a  helix. 
Found  in  fresh  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Known  genera  :  Limueea,  Chilinia,  Physa, 
Aucylus,  and  Planorbis. 

lim'-nanth,  s.  [Gr.  At>wj  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  ai'tfo-;  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a  plant.] 

Hot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Limuanthes,  or 
of  the  tribe  Limuautheae. 

lim  nan  -the-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limnan- 
tli(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ere.] 

Hot. :  Limnanths,  a  tribe  of  Tropseolacese, 
with  regular  flowers  and  erect  ovules. 

lim  nan  -the-miim,  s.  [Gr.  Ai>itj  (limne)  — 
a  marsh,  and  a.v0ffjiov  (anthemon)  =  a  (lower.] 
Bat. :  A  genus  of  Gentiauaceae,  tribe  Meny- 
antheae.  It  consists  of  perennial  water-herbs, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  floating  peltate 
or  cordate  leaves,  sessile  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers,  a  five-parted  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla, 
with  five  to  eight  erose  segments,  five  to  eight 
stamens,  a  disc  of  five  to  eight  hyjiogynous 
glands,  and  a  one-celled  irregularly-bursting 
capsule,  few  or  many-seeded.  Limnanthemum 
(formerly  Viliarsia)  nymplueoid.es  is  British ; 
found  wild  in  still  waters  in  the  south  of 
England,  continental  Europe,  and  Asia.  L. 
cristattim,  a  Cashmere  plant,  is  said  to  increase 
the  milk  of  the  cows  which  feed  on  it. 

lim  -nan'  thes,  s.    [LIMNANTH.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lim- 
nantheae  (q.v.).  The  leaves  of  Lininanlhes 
Douglusii  taste  like  those  of  the  Indian  Cress, 
Tropceolum  majus. 

lim  na-tor  nis,  *.  [Gr.  Ai>nj  (limne)  =  a 
marsh,  and  opvit  (ornis)  —  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  insessorial  bird,  allied  to 
the  Hoopoe.  It  is  from  the  Miocene. 

lim  ner,  s.  [A  contr.  of  luminour,  short 
form  of  enluminour  ;  O.  Fr.  enlumineur,  from 
enluminer  =  to  illuminate.]  One  who  limns, 
a  painter  or  artist;  spec.,  one  who  painted 
portraits  or  illuminated. 

'•  He  (William  Collet]  became  the  best  illuminer  or 
limner  of  our  age." — fuller  :  Worthier ;  Cambridge. 

lim  nite,  s.    [Gr.  A<>LIT)  (limne.)  =  a  mai-sh.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
fonnerly  included  in  the  species  limonite 


(q.v.),  but  separated  by  Dana  because  of  its 
difference  in  composition.  Occurs  massive, 
and  in  stalactites.  In  physical  characters 
resembles  limouite,  but  in  the  darker  kind* 
the  colour  is  more  yellowish-brown,  and  in 
the  lighter,  rust-yellow.  Var.  1,  lustre  pitch- 
like  ;  colour  brownish-black.  Var.  2,  ochre- 
ous  ;  colour  yellow.  Compos.  .  sesquioxide 
of  iron  74-8  ;  water  25'2,  corresponding  to  the 
for 


. 

lim  -no'  -W  -a,  s.  [Gr.  Ai>nj  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  /Sios  (bios)  =  life.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects, 
family  Tipulidse.  More  than  fifty  species  are 
British. 

lim  no9  y-on,  s.  [Gr.  Ai>w)  (limne)  =&  marsh, 
and  KVUIV  (kudn)  =  a  dog.J 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Hyaenodontidae  (!)^ 
from  the  American  Eocene. 

lim  no  fe-lis,  s.  [Gr.  AI>W)  (limne)  =  a 
marsh,  and  Lat.  felis  —  a  cat.] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  cat  from  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  America  ;  the  oldest  known  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Felidae. 

lim  no-hy  -i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limno- 
hy(ua);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palasont.  :  A  family  of  North  American 
Eocene  mammals,  founded  by  Prof.  Marsh. 
They  are  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  Tapir* 
and  to  the  Palaeotheridae. 

Um-no-hy'-US,  ».  [Gr.  At>wj  (limne)  =» 
marsh,  and  Cs  (hus),  gemt.  uos  (huos)  =  a 
swine.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Liumobyidae  (q.v.). 

lim-no  phi  -li-d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limno- 
phil(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera,  division 
Insequipalpia.  The  maxillary  palpi  of  the 
males  are  tliree-jointed,  those  of  the  females 
five-jointed.  There  are  many  species,  several 
being  British.  The  cases  of  the  larvae  are 
various. 

lim-noph'-i-lus,  *.  [Gr.  At>nj  (limne)  =  • 
marsh,  and  </>iAcu>  (phileo)  —  to  love.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limuophilidae  (q.v.). 

lim'-no-phis,  s.  [Gr.  Ai>vi)  (limne)  =  a  marsh, 
and  60is  (ophis)  =  a  snake.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  serpents,  apparently 
of  the  family  Boidae,  but  smaller  than  ilia 
Great  Boas.  From  the  Eocene  of  North 
America. 

lim-nbr'-i-a,  ».  [Lat.  limne,  from  Or.  Ai>w| 
(iimnf)  =  a  hike,  and  fem.  sing.  adj.  .-.uff. 
-oria  (?).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  cursorial  isopod  Crusta- 
ceans, family  Asellidae.  Limnoria  terebrans, 
a  small  animal  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  does  much  damage  by  boring  into  the 
woodwork  of  piers,  &c. 

lira  no-ther  i-daa,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  lim- 
notlter(ium)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  fossil  Quadrumana, 
apparently  allied  to  the  Lemurs  and  to  th9 
Marmosets.  They  had  forty  teeth.  Found 
iu  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

Ilm-n6-ther'-i-um,  s.    [Gr.  Ai>v»)  (limne)  a 
a  marsh,  and  Oi\pi.ov  (tlierion)=  a  wild  animal.) 
Pulivont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Limnotheridae  (q.v.). 

li-mo-dor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  limodo- 
r(um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Hot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseae. 

li  mod  -6-riim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Atfio£opo» 
(limodoron)  =  a  wild  plant.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Li- 
modoridae  (q.v.).  Limodorum  abort  ivum  is 
a  leafless,  erect,  terrestrial  orchid,  found  in 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Continental 
Europe. 

li  moges  (ges  as  zh),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind 
of  surface  enamelling,  which  represents  gems 
by  the  use  of  small  globules  of  transparent 
colour  over  silver  tinsel.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Limoges  in  France,  where  it  was  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
name  Limoges  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of 
earthenware  known  by  its  glaze. 


boy,  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph 
•Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  d 
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li-mo'-ni-a,  s.  [Arab,  lymoun  =  the  citron.] 
Hot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiaceae  (q.v.).  Limo- 
nia monophylla  is  a  small,  thorny  tree,  grow- 
ing in  India,  with  a  berry  like  a  lime,  but 
only  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg.  The  root  of 
Limonia  acidissima,  which  grows  on  dry  hills 
in  India,  is  said  by  Atkinson  to  be  purgative 
and  sudorific,  suitable  to  be  used  in  colic, 
the  leaves  in  epilepsy,  and  the  dried  fruit  as  a 
tonic  and  disinfectant.  Prof.  Watt  says  that 
the  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and 
yellowish  white,  might  be  used  for  turning. 

lim'-6-mn,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  limon(ia);  suff. 
•in  (CAem.).] 

Chem. :  The  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  pips  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  It  forms 
small  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  124°. 

H'-mon-ite,    s.      [Gr.    Act/nwv    (leimon)  = 
meadow  ;  sutf.  -ite.    (A/m.).] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  oc- 
curring in  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  or  mam- 
millary  forms,  having  a  more  or  less  fibrous 
structure ;  more  frequently  earthy.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3-C  to  4.  Lustre,  silky, 
sometimes  submetallic,  dull,  or  earthy. 
Colour  of  fractured  surfaces,  various  shades 
of  dark  brown  ;  exterior  sometimes  black,  and 
shining  like  varnish.  Earthy  varieties,  brown- 
ish to  ochre-yellow.  Streak,  yellowish-brown. 
Dana  divides  it  thus  :  Var.  1.  Compact ; 
lustre,  submetallic  to  silky,  often  stalactitie, 
botryoidal,  &e.  Var.  2.  Ochreous  or  earthy  ;' 
colour,  brownish-  to  ochre-yellow.  Var.  3. 
Bog  ore  ;  occurring  in  marshy  places,  often 
replacing  the  substance  of  wood,  leaves, 
nuts,  &c.  Var.  4.  Brown  clay-ironstone,  the 
brownish-yellow  streak  of  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  clay-ironstone  of  hsematite  and 
siderite  (q.v.).  This  variety  is  sometimes 
(a)  pisolitic,  being  an  aggregation  of  small 
pea-like  concretions  or  larger  ellipsoidal 
forms  (Ger.  Bohnerz  =;  bean  ore),  or  (b) 
oolitic.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  85 '0  ; 
water,  14'4 ;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
SFeaOsSHO.  Occurs,  in  the  secondary  or  later 
deposits,  in  beds  associated  with  various 
other  minerals,  and  often  with  manganese 
ores  ;  also  as  a  recent  marsh  deposit.  De- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  other  iron  ores  or 
of  minerals  containing  protoxide  of  iron.  One 
of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.  Occurs 
frequently  as  pseudomorphs  of  many  other 
mineral  species. 

Ji-mop'  sis,   s.    [Gr.  At/no*  (limos)  =  hunger, 
and  oi^is  (npsis)  =  appearance.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Areadae.  The 
shell  is  orbicular,  convex,  slightly  oblique, 
ligamental  area  with  a  cartilage-pit  in  the 
centre  ;  hinge  with  two  equal  series  of  trans- 
verse teeth.  Recent  species,  four,  from  Bri- 
tain, Japan,  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  fossil,  thirty- 
six,  from  the  Bath  Oolite  onward.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward.) 

II  mo   sa,  ».     [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.   limosus  = 
full  of  mud,  muddy  ;  limns  =  slime,  mud.] 

Ornilh.  :  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  sub- 
order Longirostres.  The  bill  is  very  long, 
either  straight  or  inclining  a  little  upwards, 
flattened  and  dilated  towards  the  top,  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  hinder  one  very 
small.  Limoaa  melanura  is  the  Godwit  (q.v.). 

•li'-mose,  a.     [Lat.  limosus.]    The  same  as 
LIMOUS  (q.v.). 

li  mo  seT  la,  *.     [Dimin.  of  Lat.  limosus  = 
full  of  mud.]     [Li.MusA.  ] 

Hot.  :  Mud  wort;  a  genus  of  Scrophulari- 
ac.cn-,  tribe  Sibthorpeae.  It  consists  of  very 
small,  tufted,  creeping,  glabrous,  annual, 
aquatic  herbs,  with  narrow  leaves,  fascicled  at 
the  nodes  ;  minute  axillary,  solitary  flowers  ; 
a  campanulate,  five-lobed  calyx ;  a  subcam- 
pauulate,  five-cleft  corolla,  with  a  short  limb ; 
four  stamens  with  the  anther-cells  confluent ; 
t  globose,  two-valved  capsule,  ultimately  one- 
celled.  Limosella  aquatica,  a  plant  witli  nar- 
row, oblong,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  pink  or 
white  flowers,  is  found  occasionally  at  the 
edges  of  ponds. 

li-mo-Bi  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  limos(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Scolopacida;,  con- 
taining the  Godwits. 

ll-mo   sis,  s.    [Gr.  Aifid;  (limos)  —  hunger.] 
Med. :  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease. 


:  ll'-mous,  a.     [Lat.   limosus,  from   limns  = 
slime.]    Muddy,  slimy. 

"That  country   became  a  gained   country  by  the 
muddy  and  Ihit-jus  matter  brought  down  hy  the  Nilus, 
-••       . .-  - .      -  .        -        .      j  ,,     «„„,„„„  . 


ch  settled  by  degr 
Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  v 


i  unto  a  nrui  laud."— Ur 


limp,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  lemp- 
healt  =  limp-halting,  lame ;  Low  Ger.  lumpen— 
to  limp.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

"  Why  does  the  world  report  tliat  Kate  doth  limpf 
Shaketi>.  :  Taminj  of  the  tihrew,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  halt ;  not  to  run  smoothly. 

"Lengthened    many  a  limping    verse."— Euttace : 
Italy,  vol.  iv.  (Append.) 

limp,  s.  [LIMP,  v.]  The  act  or  state  of  limp- 
ing or  walking  lamely. 

limp,  a.     [Ital.  limpa  =  limpness,  weakness.] 

1.  Flexible,    pliant ;     wanting    stiffness ; 
flaccid. 

2.  Flabby. 

"  The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is  not 
firm,  limp,  and  tasteless."—  Walton:  Angler. 

*  Ump'-ard,  s.  [Eng.  limp,  v  ;  -ard.}  One 
who  limps  ;  a  liruper. 

"  What  could  that  gouty  lim/jard  have  done  with  so 
flue  a  dog  V "—  Uryuhart :  Rabela.il,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxix. 

limp  -er,  s.    [Eng.  limp,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

limps. 

lim  -pet,  *  lorn  pet,  *  lym-pyne,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

lempette,  lempine  (not  recorded),  from  Lat. 
lepad-,  crude  form  of  lepas  (cf.  Sp.  lepada)  =  a 
limpet.  (Sfcecrf.)] 

Zoology : 

L  Sing. :   A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 


prosobranchiate  gasteropods  of  the  family 
Patellidae  and  (more  properly)  of  the  genus 
Patella  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  usually  oval  and 


tent-shaped ;  interior  smooth,  but  not  nacre- 
ous :  the 
outside 
rough  or 
with  radi- 
ating ribs ; 
the  margin 
sometimes 
spiny.  Lim- 
pets  are 
world-wide 
intheirdis- 
tribution. 
They  are 

vegetable  L.IMFETS. 

feeders,and 

inhabit  rocks  between  tide-marks,  returning 
to  the  same  place  after  feeding,  and  adhering 
so  firmly  that  it  requires  a  great  effort  to 
detach  them  from  their  resting-place,  which 
is  worn  into  a  smooth  concavity  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  animal.  Patella  vulgata  or  vulyaris, 
the  Common  or  Rock  Limpet,  is  universally 
distributed  around  the  British  and  Irish 
Coasts,  and  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Europe.  It  is  much  used  by  fishermen  for 
bait,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Vast  quantities 
fall  a  prey  to  sea  and  shore  birds.  The  oyster- 
catcher  (Hcematopus  ostralegus)  is  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  detaching  these  molluscs  from 
the  rocks,  and  scooping  the  animals  from 
their  shells. 

"  Meu  and  boys  clung  to  its  base  like  limpett  to  a 
rock."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  22, 1884. 

2.  PI. :   The   family    Patellidse,    or,    more 
strictly,  the  genus  Patella  (q.v.). 

lim  pid,  a.  [Fr.  limpide,  from  Lat.  limpidus, 
allied  to  lympha  =  water  ;  Gr.  Ad/u.mo  (lampd) 
=  to  shine;  Gr.  Aann-pos  (lampros)  —  bright ; 
Ital.  limpido;  Sp.  limpio.] 

1.  Clear,    bright,    transparent,  lucid,   pel- 
lucid. 

"  The  Green  Sea  wave,  whose  waters  gleam, 
Limpid."  Moore:  Pire-Worthipptn. 

*  2.  Clear,  open,  frank,  sincere. 

"  And  limpid  truth  that  looks  the  very  soul." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  i.  12. 

lim-pid'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  limpidite,  from  limpide ; 
Ital.  limpidita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
limpid ;  limpidness. 

lim  pid  ness,  s.  [Eng.  limpid;  -nes$.] 
Clearness,  transparency,  pureness. 

limp' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [LIMP,  ».) 

limp  -ing  ly,  wlv.  [Eng.  limping;  -ly.]  In 
a  limping,  nalting,  or  lame  manner;  with  a 
limp. 


limp'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  limpiug;  -mess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  limping  or  lame  ; 
lameness. 


lim'-u-loid,  s.  &o.  [Mod.  Lat  limu!(us)(q.-v.)t 
and  Gr.  eZSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Zonl. :  A  recent  or  fossil  crustacean,  allied 
to  Limulus. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Resembling,  or  in  any  way* 
connected  with  Limulus  (q.v.). 

"This  ancient  Limuloid  Crustacean."— Xivholion .' 
Palaont.,  i.  385. 

Um'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.  limulus  =  somewhat 
askance,  dimin.  of  limus  or  Zimis  =  sidelong, 
askance.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  containing 
the  King-crabs.   [KING-CRAB.]   It  is  the  only 
genus  of  the  Crustaceous  order  Xyphosura,  as 
also  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Palceont. :  Apparently  in  the  Upper  Ju- 
rassic slates  of  Solenhofen,  also  in  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary  beds. 

lim'-y,  *  lym-ie,  a.    [Eng.  lime  (l),  s. ;  -y.J 

1.  Viscous,  sticky,  .tenacious,  glutinous. 

"  For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtle  loops  along." 

Spenter  :  Muiopotmot,  429i    ! 

2.  Containing  lime. 

"A  human  skull  covered  with  the  stein,  having  been 
bui-K-d  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turned  into 
a  kind  of  leather."— drey :  Mutcnum. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  lime  ;  resembling  lime. 

*  lin,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.    linnan ;    IceJ    linna.} 

[BLIN.J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cease,  to  stop,  to  give  over. 

•  2.  To  yield. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cease,  to  give  over. 

"The  spawner,  when  the  time  serveth  generation, 
followeth  after  the  male,  and  never  liiine./i  picking 
and  jobbing  at  his  bellie  with  her  muzzle."—/'.  Hut- 
land:  Pliiue,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  1. 

lifn,  l^n,  s.  [Gael.-  linne;  Wei.  llyn  ;  Ir.  linn 
=  a  pool ;  A.S.  hlinna  =  a  brook  ;  Icel.  lind  =: 
a  well.] 

1.  A  spring,  a  mere,  a  pool,  espec.  one 
under  a  waterfall ;  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream. 

"  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Terwiu's  rushy  lin." 
Itrayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  ».  S, 

2.  A  waterfall,  a  cascade. 

3.  A  precipice,  a  ravine. 

li-na'-$e-«,  IT-ne-ea,  s.  pi  [Lat.  lin(um) 
(q.v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece,  -eve.] 

Sot. :  Flaxworts  :  an  order  of  hypogynou* 
Exogens,  alliance  Geraniales.  It  consists  of 
annual  or  perennial  small  plants,  some- 
times tending  to  shrubbiness,  with  lea\e» 
alternate  or  opposite,  rarely  whorled,  simple, 
entire,  without  stipules,  sometimes  with  two 
glands  ;  flowers  very  fugitive,  white,  yellow, 
or  blue  ;  sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  imbricated 
in  aestivation,  persistent  ;  petals  the  samo 
number,  unguiculate,  twisted  in  aestivation ; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  but  with  little 
teeth  in  the  hypogynous  ring  from  which 
they  spring  :  ovary  with  as  many  cells  as  the 
sepals,  rarely  fewer,  but  divided  by  spurious, 
dissepiments  ;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the 
cells ;  stigmas  capitate,  seeds  in  each  cell  of 
the  fruit,  single,  compressed,  and  inverted. 
Fourteen  genera  and  135  species  known, 
from  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  several 
other  localities. 

*  lin  age,  s.    [LINEAGE.] 

lin-a-lo'-a,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  Mexican 
wood,  from  which  a  fragrant  oil,  used  in  per- 
fumery, is  extracted. 

lin'-a-ment, «.  [Lat.  linamentum,  from  linum 
=  flak.) 
Surg. :  A  tent  for  a  wound  ;  lint. 

li-nar'-X-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  linarius  =  a  linen 
weaver,  from  linum  =  flax,  which  these  plants 
resemble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
Antirrhineae.  It  consists  of  herbs,  or  rarely 
of  shrubs,  with  opposite  whorls  or  alternate 
leaves,  a  personate  corolla,  with  the  tube 
spurred,  the  upper  lip  erect,  the  lower  with 
the  mid-lobe  smallest,  the  palate  sometimes 
closing  the  throat ;  stamens  four  fertile,  the 
fifth  wanting  or  rudimentary  ;  the  stigma 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pi 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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notched  or  two-lobed  ;  capsule  ovoid  or 
globose,  dehiscing  by  simple  or  toothed  pores  ; 
seeds  angled  or  rugose.  A  hundred  species 
are  known,  from  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Bix  are  British — Linaria  spuria,  L.  Elatine, 
L.  vulgaris,  L.  Pelisseriana,  L.  repens,  and  L. 
minor.  The  flowers  of  L.  vulgaris  yield  a 
yellow  dye,  and  a  decoction  of  them  is  s»id  to 
be  useful  in  chronic  skin  diseases.  Boiled 
in  milk  the  plant  has  been  used  for  killing 
flies.  L.  cirrhosa,  and  L.  ramosissima,  are 
anti-subscorbutic,  and  are  given  in  India  in 
diabetes.  L.  Elatine  is  said  to  be  bitter  and 
purgative. 

lin '-ar- ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  locality 
where  first  observed,  Linares ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead  and 
copper.  Formula,  PbOSOs  +  CuOHO.  Crys- 
tallization, monoclinic.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  sp. 
gr.  5'3  to  5'45  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Colour,  deep 
sky-blue ;  streak,  paler.  Brittle.  Formerly 
occurred  at  Linares,  Spain  ;  since  found,  in 
the  finest  crystals  known,  at  Roughten-Gill, 
Cumberland,  also  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire. 

linch,  s.  [A.S.  hlinc  =  a  ridge  of  land  left  un- 
ploughed  ;  a  balk.]  A  ledge ;  a  right-angled 
projection. 

Unch'-pm,  *  lins  pin,  s.  [A.S.  lynis  =  an 
axle-tree  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  Inns  —  a  linchpin  ; 
Low  Ger.  lunse;  Ger.  liinse.]  A  pin  passing 
vertically  through  a  mortise  near  the  end  of 
the  spindle  or  arm  of  an  axle,  and  serving  to 
hold  the  wheel  on  the  spindle.  With  thimble- 
skein  waggons,  a  nut  takes  the  place  of  the 
linchpin. 

"  But  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  far 
Left  out  his  linchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar, 
K  suflers  interruption  and  delay." 

Cowper  :  Expostulation,  ML 

Lin  coin  (In  as  n),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name 
of  a  county  and  city  in  the  east  of  England. 

Lincoln-green,  s. 

L  A  kind  of  cloth  formerly  made  at  Lincoln. 

"  The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lin<-<iln-green." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

2.  The  colour  of  such  cloth. 

lin   coln-itc  (In  as  n),    s.      [Named  from 
Levi  Lincoln,  governor  of  Massachusetts ;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HEULANDITE  (q.v.). 

•  linc'-ture,  s.     [Lat.  lincturus,  fut.  par.  of 
lingo  =  to  lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  taken  by 
licking. 

"  Confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  ecleguiea  or  linc- 
tures."— Burton :  Aunt,  of  Melanclwly,  p.  317. 

•llnc-tus,  s.    [Lat] 

Med. :  The  same  as  LINCTURE  (q.v.). 

•  lind,  *  linde,  s.    [LINDEN.] 

•  Lin  dab  -ri  des,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  The   heroine   in    the    romance   of  the 
ifyrror  of  Knighthood. 

2.  A  mistress,  a  concubine. 

Un-dack'  er~ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lindacker, 
who  analysed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  rosette-like  groups  of  oblong  rhombic  tables, 
also  in  reniform  masses.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5. 
Lustre,  vitreous.  Colour,  verdigris  to  apple- 
green  ;  streak,  paler.  Compos. :  arsenic  acid, 
28'58  ;  sulphuric  acid,  6'44 ;  oxide  of  copper, 
36'34 ;  oxide  of  nickel,  16'15 ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  2'90  ;  water,  9'32,  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  2(CuO)sAsO5  +  (NiO)3SO3  +  7HO. 
Found  near  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

lin  den,  s.  [The  adjectival  termination  from 
A.S.  &  Mid.  Eng.  lind  —  the  lime-tree;  Dan., 
Sw.,  &  IceL  lind;  Ger.  &  Dut.  linde.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  The  lime-tree,  Tilia  turopcea. 
[LIME  (2).] 

"  Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden." 

Longfellow  :  Hiawatha,  xi. 

lin  den  -  blooms,  s.  [Eng.  linden,  and 
blooms.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Tiliacese  (q.v.). 

lln-der  ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Lindern,  a 
Swiss  botanist.] 

Bot. .  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Linderniese  (q.v.).  Lindernia  pyxidaria  is  a 
small  annual  with  pale  pink  or  white  flowers, 
found  in  continental  Europe. 


lIn-der-nI-e'-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Iniderni(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eve.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
Gratiolese. 

lin'-di-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  Lindius  =  of  or 
belonging  to  Lindus,  now  Liudo,  a  town  in 
Rhodes  (?).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotifera.  It  has  a  ver- 
miform body,  rounded  in  front,  no  rotary 
organ,  cilia,  or  eye,  and  a  tail-like  foot  with 
two  conical  short  segments  at  the  end. 

lin  dl  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lindi(a)  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 

Zool. :  Of  the  form  possessed  by  the  rotifers 
of  the  genus  Lindia  (q.v.).  (Used  of  larvae.) 

lind'-ley-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Lindley, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Prof,  of  botany  in  University 
College,  London,  and  author  of  many  botanical 
works.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosacese,  tribe  or  family 
Quillaiie  or  Quillaiadse.  Lindleya  mespiloides 
is  a  pretty  dwarf  evergreen  tree  with  large 
white  flowers,  as  sweet-scented  as  those  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  wild  in  Oaxaca.  It  may  be 
grafted  in  the  common  thorn  or  the  larger 
kinds  of  cotoneaster.  (Paxton.) 

lind'-sae-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Lindsay,  an 
English  writer  on  the  germination  of  mosses.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Lindsoeese  (q.v.).  The  sorus  is  inframarginal, 
continuous ;  the  indusium  linear,  parallel  to 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  free  outside.  Veins 
dichotomous. 

lind-s«'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lindsce(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns 
with  iudusiate  sori. 

lind'  -  sajf  -  ite,  s.  [Named  by  N.  Norden- 
skiold.  Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  after  one 
Lindsay  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  species 
Anorthite,  and  regarded  as  an  altered  Lepolite. 
It  is  found  in  large  crystals  at  Orijarfoi,  Fin- 
land. Hardness,  3'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'796  to  2'83. 
Colour,  on  the  exterior,  black.  [ANORTHITE, 
LEPOLITE.] 

line  (1),  *  lyne  (1),  s.  [A.S.  line  =  a  cord, 
from  Lat.  linea  =  a  string  of  hemp  or  flax, 
from  linens  =  hempen ;  linwn  =  flax ;  Fr. 
ligne;  Ital.  &  Sp.  linea;  Port,  linlui;  Dan. 
linie,  line;  Sw.  linie,  Una.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  thread  or  string  of  flax  or  hemp ;  a 
thin  cord  of  any  material ;   a  small  rope  or 
cord  ;  a  string. 

"  A  line  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  straight  iu 
length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  f eet."— Moxon :  Median. 
Exenuet, 

(2)  A  measuring  tape  or  cord. 

"Who  hath  laid  the  uie:isures  thereof,  if  thou 
kuowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it?"— 
Job  xxxviiL  5. 

(3)  The  string  by  which  an  angler  supports 
his  bait. 

"  Hold  hook  and  line."    Shakesp. :  2  Henry  jr.,  U.  t. 

(4)  Anything  which  resembles  a  thin  line  or 
cord  ;  anything  that  has  longitudinal  exten- 
sion with  little  breadth  or  width  : 

(a)  A  slender,  thread-like  mark  made  as 
with  a  pencil,  pen,  or  other  instrument ;  a 
stroke  :  as,  the  lines  of  a  drawing,  the  lines  of 
an  engraving. 

(6)  A  thin  furrow  or  marking  on  the  face  or 
hands. 

"  Filled  his  brow  with  linei  and  wrinkles." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  03. 

(c)  Any  thin  streak  or  mark. 

"  Yon  grey  linet  that  fret  the  clouds." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Caeuir,  ii.  L 

(5)  A  row  ;  a  continued  series  or  rank. 

"They  conversed  with  him  across  the  lines  of  senti- 
nels."— Uacaiday :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  An  arrangement  of  letters  and  words 
across  a  page  or  column. 

"  Al  the  bulle 
Iu  two  If  net  hit  lay,  and  no  lettere  more." 

Piert  Plouhman,  p.  in. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  continued  or  connected  series :  as  of  de- 
scendants from  a  common  ancestor  ;  lineage. 

"  Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great" 
Shakesp. :  Uenry  V.,  i.  1 

(2)  Outline,  contour,  lineament. 

"  Looking  on  the  linei  of  my  boy's  face." 

Shakesp. :  tfmter'i  Tale,  L  L 


(3)  Method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centra 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place  .  .  . 
Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order." 

Shukesp.  :  Troiltu  &  Creuida,  L  *.    . 

(4)  Extension,  extent,  limit,  bounds. 

"  Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  beleucia."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  212. 

(5)  A    series    of    public    conveyances,    as 
steamers,  coaches,  &c.,  plying  regularly  be- 
tween places  :  as,  the  Cunard  line  of  steamer* 
to  America  ;  the  Monarch  line,  &c. 

(6)  A  railway,  a  line  of  metals :  as,  a  main 
line,  a  branch  line. 

(7)  A  short  letter,  consisting,  as  it  were  of 
but  a  single  line  of  writing ;  a  short  note. 

(8)  Plural: 

(a)  A  letter. 

"  I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  linet." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  1* 

(b)  VSrses  ;  a  poem. 

"  In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well." 
Garth :  To  Lady  Lou.ua.  Lenox. 

(9)  The  words  which  compose  a  certain  num- 
ber of  feet. 

"  In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausicaa. 
yet  immediately  changes  into  the  masculine  gender. 
—Broome  :  On  the  Odi/stey. 

(10)  A  course  of  conduct,  action,  thought, 
occupation,  or  policy,  conceived  as  directed 
towards  an  end. 

"  He  was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service 
was  that  iu  which  he  could  be  most  useful."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(11)  PL  :  A  marriage  certificate.    (Colloq.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :   Springing  line.     The  line  from 
which  an  arch  rises,  and  from  which  the  versed 
sine  is  calculated. 

2.  Commerce: 

(1)  An  order  given  to  a  traveller  for  goods. 

(2)  Goods  received  from  such  an  order. 

(3)  Any  class  of  goods. 

3.  Drafting: 

(1)  The  ground  line  or  fundamental  line. 
The  common  section  of  the  ground  plane  and 
the  base  of  the  picture.    The  terrestrial  line. 

(2)  The  horizontal  line.     The  common  sec- 
tion of  the  horizontal  and  that  of  the  draft  of 
representation,  passing  through  the  principal 
points. 

(3)  The  visual  line;  the  line  conceived  to 
proceed  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

(4)  The  principal  line ;  a  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  picture ;  the  line> 
of  distance. 

4.  Fort. :  A  rampart ;  continued  lines  are> 
used  to  inclose  a  front  or  to  connect  priiici 
pal  works  with  one  another  by  a  continuous 
parapet. 

5.  Geog. :  A  circle  of  latitude  or  longitude, 
as  on  a  map;  aline  or  maik  traced  to  show 
variations  of  temperature,  &c. 

1  The  line :  The  equator. 

"  Wheu  the  sun  below  the  line  descends. 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  Joins." 

Creech. 

6.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  truth  of  position  :  as,  an  engine  la 
line,  that  is,  the  motions  of  the  piston,  con- 
necting-rod, and  crank  iu  the  same  plane,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel. 

(2)  The  line  of  centres  ;  the  dead  point  of  a 
crank,  when  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  ar» 
in  a  straight  line. 

7.  Masonry:  The  bricklayer's  cord,  which 
is  his  guide  for  level  and   direction.    It  is. 
stretched  between  line-pins. 

8.  Mathematics: 

(1)  A   magnitude   which   has    length,  but 
neither  bieadth  nor  thickness.    It  possesses- 
one,  and  only  one,  attribute  of  extension.    In 
elementary  geometry,    lines    are    classed    as 
straight  and  curved.    A  straight  line  is  one 
which  does  not  change  its  direction  between 
any  two  of  its  points.    A  curved  line  is  one 
which  changes  its  direction  at  every  one  of  its- 
points.    Such  a  line  is  often  called  a  curve. 
A  broken  line  is  one  made  up  of  limited 
straight  lines  lying  in  different  directions. 

(2)  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

9.  Mil. :  A  straight  row  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  an  extended  front. 

10.  Mining : 

(\)  Line  of  bearing :  The  strike  of  a  stratum, 
or  its  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-dan,    tian  =  «ha*i.     -tion,  -sion  =  «hfln ;  -tion,  -sion  =  »tifm.     cious,    tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  beL  aeL 
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(2)  Line  of  least  resistance ;  the  line  of  mine 
vr  axis  of  explosion :  A  line  drawn  from  the 
focus  of  a  mini-  to  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  which  the  charge  meets  with  the  least  re- 
sistance. 

11.  Music:  One  of  the  straight  horizontal 
lines,  on  or  between  which  the  notes   are 
•written. 

12.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  running  cord  or  rope,  as   bowKn«, 
tmntZine,  clewline,  spilling  line,  &c. 

(2)  A  cord  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  a  hand- 
line,  a  20-fathom  sounding-line  having  a  lead 
of  from  7  to  14  pounds.    [HAND-LINE.]    A 
•deep-sea  line,  one  say  of  200  fathoms,  and 
having  a  lead  of  28  pounds  weight ;  a  fishing- 
line. 

(3)  A  grade  of  rope,  such  as  marline,  white 
line,  tarred  line,  &c. 

13.  Naval:  A  number  of  ships  arranged  in 
*  row  for  action.    A  column   is  said   to  be 

4in  line  ahead  when  the  ships  are  in  one  line 
ahead  of  each  other ;  in  line  abreast  when 
they  are  ranged  in  one  line  abeam  of  each 
other ;  in  quarter-line  when  ranged  in  one  line 
mbaft  each  other's  beam,  but  not  right  astern. 

14.  Shipbuild. :  A  delineation  of  the  form 
•of  a  vessel,  representing  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sections. 

15.  Surveying: 

(1)  A  carefully  measured  line,  which  extends 
"between  two  stations  and  forms  the  basis  of 
"triangulation.     [BASE  (1),  A.,  II.  4.] 

(2)  The  line  laid  down  or  protracted  in  a 
aurvey.    [DIRECTION,  If  (2).  3 

16.  Teleg. :  The  wire  connecting  one  station 
•With  another. 

H  1.  Hour  lines : 

Dialling  :  The  common  sections  of  the  hour 
Circles  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the 
•dial. 

2.  Line  of  battle:  The  disposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  troops  or  ships  for  battle. 

3.  Line  of  beauty:  The  ideal  line  formed 
t>y  a  graceful  figure  of  any  kind,  and  which 
Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  satisfac- 
•torily  established  as  a  curve,  combining  a 
lind   of   concave   and    convex   termination, 
•somewhat  resembling  an  elongated  S. 

4.  Line  of  dip: 

Geol. :  A  line  in  the  plane  of  a  stratum  per- 
pendicular to  its  intersection  with  a  horizontal 
plane. 

5.  Line  of  direction  :  fDiREcriON,  H  (2)]. 

6.  Line  of  fire  : 

Mil. :  The  direction  of  fire. 

7.  Line  of  life :  A  line  on  the  inside  of  the 
land,  curving  about  the  base  of  the  thumb, 
-and  supposed  to  denote  the  length  of  the 
person's  life. 

8.  Line  of  march  : 
Military : 

(1)  Disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops 
"for  marching. 

(2)  The  direction  taken  by  an  army  in  its 
inarch. 

9.  Line  of  measure!  : 

Gcom. :  The  line  of  measures  of  a  circle,  in 
cpherical  projections,  is  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  primitive  plane  with  a  plane  passed 
through  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and 
•that  of  the  given  circle. 

10.  Line  of  metal : 

Ordnance :  A  line  joining  the  notches  on  the 
Creech  and  muzzle,  and  forming  an  argle  wi',h 
the  axis  of  the  bore,  in  consequence  of  the 
taper  form  of  the  piece. 

11.  Line  of  metal-elevation : 

Ordnance :  The  elevation -do«  to  the  conical 
form  of  the  gun  when  the  line  ol  ireta!  is  laid 
horizontally. 

12.  Line  of  sight: 

Ordnance:  The  line  pwsing  through  the 
breech  and  muzzle  sights  of  »  gun  at  any 
elevation  and  the  object,. 

13.  Line  of  swiftest  desrtnt :  [CYCLOID]. 

14.  Line  of  the  nodes : 

Astron. :  The  line  joining  the  nodes  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet.  [NODE.] 

15.  Mason  A  D'txon's  Line : 

Geog. :  The  boundary  line  separating  Penn- 
sylvania from  Mary  land  and  Virginia,  surveyed 
by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixou,  two 


English  surveyors  (1763-67).  The  phrase  was 
very  popular  during  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri  in  1820. 

16.  Meridian  line :  [MERIDIAN]. 

17.  Right  line :  A  straight  line ;  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  away  between  any  two 
points. 

18.  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war. 

19.  The  line:   In  this  country,  the  regular 
troups  of  all  arms — infantry,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery ;  in  Great  Britain,  specifically,  the  regular 
infantry. 

20.  To  break  the  line : 

Naut. :  A  manoeuvre  by  which  one  squadron 
ranged  in  line  of  batt.le  breaks  an  opponent's 
line,  by  choice  about  the  middle,  and  doubling 
upon  the  rearmost  half  of  the  enemy's  liu« 
with  the  foremost  portion  of  one's  own  line 
so  as  to  take  that  part  of  the  enemy  between 
two  fires  and  conquer  it  before  tiie  foremost 
and  leeward  portion  of  the  enemy  can  beat 
back  to  its  assistance. 

21.  Visual  line :  [LiNE,  s.,  II.  3]. 

line-engraving,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
method  of  engraving  on  steel  and  copper 
plates,  by  which  all  the  effects  are  produced 
by  lines  cut  into  the  plate  by  the  graver.  It 
differs  from  etching,  in  which  also  the  effects 
are  produced  by  lines,  in  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing them.  In  the  latter  the  lines  are 
scratched  upon  a  preparation  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  bitten  in  with  acid. 

line-formation,  «. 

Mil. :  The  disposition  of  soldiers  on  a  wide 
front  and  shallow  depth  as  compared  with 
columnar  formations  with  narrow  front  and 
great  depth.  It  was  first  extensively  used  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  battalions  being  in  three 
ranks  but  in  line.  He  moved  in  columns  of 
companies  across  the  enemy's  front,  and 
wheeled  into  line  opposite  his  flank  in  order 
to  attack.  French  formations  were  always 
more  or  less  columnar  for  attack,  but  in  the 
early  Napoleonic  wars  the  columns  were  at 
deploying  interval,  so  as  to  form  line  if  re- 
quired for  defence.  British  formations  for- 
merly were  usually  line  in  two  ranks,  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  After  the  campaign 
of  1870-71,  both  formations,  for  attacking 
purposes,  were  abandoned,  the  line  being  too 
slow,  the  column  too  dense  to  advance  with- 
out loss  under  the  fire  of  breechloaders,  and 
an  "attack  formation,"  not  dense  and  yet 
deep,  was  substituted. 

line-pin,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  pin  used  by  bricklayers  to 
hold  the  line  by  which  the  tricks  are  laid. 
Its  pointed  end  is  forced  into  a  mortar-joint 
of  the  building. 

line-rocket,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  ?mi>ll  tocket  made  to  run 
along  an  extended  -virc  or  line. 

line*- winder,  s.    A  reel  for  a  clothes-line, 

a  chalk-liiie,  a  lug-line,  &c. 

line-wire,  s. 

Teleg.  :  The  wire  connecting  stations.  They 
are  usually  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative cheapness  and  its  tenacity,  which 
allows  a  long  reach  between  posts. 

line  (2),  *  lin,  *  lyne  (2),  s.    [A.S.  lin,  from 

Lat.  linttm  —  flax.]     [LiNEN.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flax,  linen. 

2.  Fibre  :  The  finer  and  longer  stapled  flax 
separated  from  the  shorter  tow  by  means  of 
the  hackle  (q.v.). 

line,  *  lyne,  v.t.    [LINE  (i)  &  (2), ».] 

1.  To  draw  lines  on  or  upon  ;  to  mark  with 
lines  or  tine  strokes. 

*  2.  To  draw,  to  delineate. 

"  All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind." 

Shakesp. :  At  1'ou.  Like  It,  111.  1 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land,  with  a  line. 

5.  To  range  in  a  line  :  as,  To  line  soldiers. 
H  In  the  preceding  senses  from  line  (1),  s. 

6.  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;  to  put  or  make  a 
lining  to  ;  to  put  in  the  inside  of. 

"  The  inside  I  untie,  with  rich  carnation  alike 
And  in  the  midst  of  both  lawne  white  as  in  like.  " 
lirowne :  Britannia '«  Patturalt,  bk.  ii..s.  8. 

If  In  this  sense  from  line  (2),  s. ;  the  original 
meaning  being  to  put  linen  inside  anything. 


7.  To  fill,  to  store. 

11  The  diadem,  with  mighty  project!  lined, 
To  catch  reiiowu  by  ruining  mankind. ' 

Cuwi.er :  Table  Talk.  M. 

8.  To  place  in  a  line  by  the  side  of  or  along. 
"The  way  from  the  hall  to  the  western  door  of  tb» 

abbey  had  been  lined  by  Dutch  soldiers."— Macaulag: 
Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  xL 

*  9.  To  cover,  as  with  something  soft. 

"Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire." 
Slutkntp.  :  Tinum  of  A  them,  Iv.  L 

10.  To  covei,  to  impregnate.  (Said  espe- 
cially of  dogs.) 

"  The  Indians  take  great  pleasure  to  have  their  ult 
bitches  lined  with  tigre*.'  —  P.  HuUand:  Ptinif, 
bk.  viil..  cu.  XL 

*  11.  Ta  strengthen  with  new  works ;   to 
cover  and  protect  others. 

"  Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  aud  with  weans  defendant" 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  K.,  it  S. 

If  To  line  bees :  To  track  wild  bees  to  their 
nests  by  following  them  in  their  line  of  flight. 
(American.) 

Un'-e-a,  s.    [Lat.]    A  line. 
linea  alba,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  white  tendinous  band  in  front  of 
the  abdomen,  and  beneath  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  os  pubis ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  the 
linea  semilunaris,  and  connecting  them  to- 
gether are  three  or  four  transverse  bands,  the 
lineoz  transversal. 

linea  transversalis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

lin'-e-age  (age  as  ig),  *  lignage,  •lin- 
age, s.  [Fr.  lignage,  from  ligne  —  a  line  ; 
Sp.  linage.]  Race,  family;  line  of  descent; 
descendants  in  a  line  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor. 

"  Born  of  high  lineage,  linked  in  high  command, 
lie  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  laud." 

Byron :  Lara,  L  T. 

lin'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  linealis  —  pertaining  to  a 
line  ;  Ji»«a  =  aline.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  pertaining  to 
or  measured  by  a  line  :  as,  lineal  measure. 

3.  Descending   in  a   direct   line   from   on 
ancestor. 

"  And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
lu  darkness  found  a  dwelling-i>lace." 

Byron  :  Pritoner  of  Chilian,  L 

*  4.  Hereditary  ;  derived  from  ancestors, 

"  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own." 

Shakeip.  :  King  Jokn,  It.  L 

*  5.  Allied  by  direct  descent  from  a  common 
Ancestor. 

"  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengere." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  L  1 

lineal-consanguinity,  s.  Relationship 
by  direct  descent  from  a  common  ancestor. 

lineal-descent,  s.  Direct  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor. 

»  lin-S-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  lineal;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lineal,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  line. 

lin'-e-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lineal;  -ly.]  In  a 
lineal  "manner ;  by  direct  descent ;  in  a  direct 
line. 

"  From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends." 

Sltaketp. :  3  Henry  VI..  ill.  H 

lin'- e  -  a  -  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linen- 
mentum',  from  lineo  —  to  draw  a  line  ;  linea  =* 
a  line ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lineamento.]  The  outline 
or  exterior  of  a  face  or  figure,  especially  of  the 
face ;  feature,  look. 

"  Should  her  lineamentt  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 
Then  thy  heart  will  soltly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me." 

Byron:  Fart  Thee  WM. 

lin'-  e  -  ar,  a.  [Lat.  linearis  =  pertaining  to 
a  line;"  linea  =  a  line;  Fr.  lineaire;  ItaL 
lineare.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  lines ;  having 
the  form  of  lines ;  consisting  of  lines. 

"Wherever  It  is  freed  from  the  sandstone,  It  I* 
covered  with  linear  strue."—  Woodward  :  On  Foirilt. 

2.  Bot. :  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two  oppo- 
site margins  parallel,  as  the  leaf  of  Taxus. 

linear  ensate,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  sword-shaped,  as  Marica  ooM- 
fornica. 
linear-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  of  the  first  degree. 


to,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wplf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  6;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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linear-expression,    . 
Math. :  One  whose  terms  are  all  of  the  first 
degree. 

linear  micrometer,  .• . 

Optics;  A  graduated  scale  placed  in  the 
field  of  a  telescope,  and  used  to  measure 
distances  between  objects. 

linear-numbers,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Such  numbers  as  have  relation  to 
length  only,  as  a  number  which  represents  one 
•ide  of  a  plane  figure. 

linear-perspective,  s.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  aerial  perspective,  is  that  art  which  ma- 
thematically determines  the  gradation  which 
every  line  and  angle  of  a  building  should  take 
in  reference  to  the  vanishing  point. 

linear-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  tliat  can  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  right  lines  only. 

•  Un'-e'-ar-lJ',  adv.    [Eng.  linear;  -ly.]    In  a 
linear  manner  ;  with  Hues. 

•  lln'-e'-ar-y,  a.    [Eng.  linear;  -y.]    Linear. 

Un'-e-ate,  a.     [Lat.  lineatus,  pa.  par.  of  Unto 
=  to  mark  with  lines  ;  linca  =  a  line.] 
Bot. :  Lined,  the  same  as  STRIATE. 

•  lin'-e-ate,  v.t.    [LINEATE,  a.]   To  delineate; 
to  draw. 

"  Life  to  the  life  the  chessboard  lineatei." 

Sylvester:  Memorial!  a/ Mortalitie,  st  viil. 

•  lin-S-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  lineatio,  from  lineatus, 
pa.  par.  of  lineo  =  to  mark  with  lines.]      A 
draught  of  a  line  or  lines  ;  delineation. 

"  There  are  in  the  horny  ground  two  white  linen, 
tioru,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.'  —  Woodward  :  On  Fouilt. 

•  Un'-S-a-ture,  *.     [LINEATE.]    A  drawing,  a 
delineation,  a  figure. 

"  [Thespesl  us )  might  perceive  that  there  accompan  ied 
with  him  a  certain  shadowy  and  dark  lineature."— 
r.  Bolland  :  Plutarch,  p.  458. 

lined,  pa.  par.  &  a,     [LiNE,  ».j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Sot.  :  The  same  as  LINEATE  (q.v.). 

line'-man,  s.    [Eng.  line,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  Bail.  Engin.  :  A  man  employed  to  see 
that  the  line  is  in  proper  condition. 

2.  Surv. :  The  man  who  carries  the  line  in 
surveying,  tic. 

lln  en,  *  lyn-en,  *  lyn-nen,  s.  &  a.  [Prop, 
adj.  from  Mid.  Eng.  lin  =  linen,  with  adj. 
suff.  -en,  as  in  wool,  wool-en.  A.S.  lin  =  flax, 
linen,  from  Lat.  linum  =  flax ;  Gr.  AiVov 
(Umon). J  [LiNE  (2),  «.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cloth  made  of  flax,  and  having  many 
grades  of  fineness,  and  several  forms  distin- 
guished by  their  figures  or  surfaces. 

2.  Underclothing,  as  being  chiefly  made  of 
linen  or  similar  material. 

"  Here  is  a  basket  he  may  creep  in ;  throw  foal  linen 
upon  him  as  if  going  to  bucking."— Shalmp. :  Merry 
Wioet  of  Windsor,  iii.  S. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

"In  the  different  operations,  however,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  yum,  a  good 
deal  more  industry  is  employed."— Smith:  Wealth  of 
ffatiuns,  bk.  iv..  ch.  viii. 

2.  Made  of  linen. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  uiito  me.  Go  aud  get  thee  a 
Unen  girdle. "-Jer.  xiii.,  1. 

*  3.  Resembling  linen  cloth  ;  hence,  white, 
pale,  blanched. 

"  Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear."     Hhakeip. :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

linen  prover,  s.  A  small  microscope  for 
counting  the  threads  in  linen  fabrics.  Its  base 
has  a  square  opening,  which  exposes  a  certain 
area  of  linen,  and  the  glass  above  enables  the 
number  of  threads  to  be  counted. 

linen-roll, 

Arch. :  An  ornament,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  folded  napkin.  It  was  used 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  fill 
panels. 

lln  -en-dra-per,  s.  [Eng.  linen,  and  draper.] 
One  who  deals  in  linen  goods. 

"  I  am  a  linendraver  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know." 

Covrper  :  John  Oilpin. 

•Hn'-en-er,  *  lin-nen-er,  *  lin'-en- 
man^  s.  [Eng.  linen,  and  man.]  A  linen- 
draper.  (Ben  Jonson :  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1.) 


lin'-e-o-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  lineolatus,  from 
Lat.  linetiUi  —  a  little  line.] 
Bot. :  Marked  by  small  lines. 

lin'-er,  *.    [Eng.  line  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

*L   Ord.  Lang. :  A  vessel  plying  regularly 
between  certain  ports. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Marble-working :  A  long  slab  of  stone  to 
which  pieces  of  marble  are  secured  in  order 
to  be  ground  or  polished.     The    pieces   of 
marble  are  placed  face  downward  on  a  flat 
stone ;  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  on  their 
upper  surfaces,  and  the  liner  is  laid  upon 
them  so  as  to  be  cemented  to  each,  though 
they  may  vary  in  thickness.    They  are  then 
ready  for  grinding. 

2.  Math. :  A  thin  piece  placed  between  parts 
to  adjust  them  ;  a  packing  piece. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  line-of-battle  ship  ;  one  large  enough 
to  occupy  a  position  in  the  main  line. 

(2)  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  line  plying  regu- 
larly between  two  places  :  as,  a  Cunard  liner. 

li'-ne-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  of  flax,  flaxen.] 

Zool. :  AgenusofPlathelmintha(Flatworms), 
order  Turbellaria.  Linens  longissimus,  the 
Sea  Long-worm  is  fourteen  feet  long,  by  two 
to  four  lines  broad. 

*  lin'-ey,  a.     [Eng.  line  (1),  8. ;  -y.]    Marked 

with  fine  lines. 

ling  (1),  *  lynge  <]),  *  leenge,  *  lenge,  *. 

[A.S.  lenga  —  the  long  one,  from  lang  =  long ; 
cf.  with  Out.  leng  =  a  ling,  from  fang  =  long ; 
Icel.  langa,  from  lange  =  long ;  Norw.  langa, 
longa;  Sw.  langa.] 

Ichthy. :  Lota  molva  (Molva  vulgaris),  family 
Gatlidae.  Essentially  a  northern  fish,  found 
as  far  north  as  Iceland.  Back  and  sides  gray, 
inclining  to  olive,  belly  silvery,  ventrals 
white,  dorsal  and  anal  edged  with  white, 
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caudal  marked  with  transverse  black  bar,  tip 
white.  It  is  extremely  valuable  as  au  article 
of  commerce,  being  largely  exported  to  Spain 
and  the  Mediterranean  ports.  The  fish  are 
split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  soaked  in 
brine,  washed  and  dried,  and  then  are  known 
as  stock-fish  (q.v.).  The  liver  yields  an  oil 
used  by  the  fishermen  in  their  lamps,  and  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil. 

"Ling,  salt-fish  and  herring  for  Lent  to  provide." 

Tuuer:  Batbandrie;  Augutt. 

ling  (2),  »  lyng,  »  lynge  (2),  s.  [Icel.  lyng 
—  ling,  heather ;  Dan.  lyng ;  Sw.  ljung.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heather,  heath  (q.v.). 

2.  Sot. :  The  genus  Calluna,  and  specially 
C.  vulgaris.    [CALLUNA.] 

"  Plant  bushen.  heath,  liny,  and  brakes,  upon  a  wet 
or  marshy  ground."— Bacon  :  .\at.  Uitt,,  |  526. 

ling-bird,  ». 

Ornith. :  Alauda  pratensis,  the  Titlark.  It 
is  called  Ling-bird  in  the  lake  counties,  from 
constantly  frequenting  the  moors.  (  Yarrell.) 

-ling,  suff.  [A.S.]  A  suffix  commonly  used  in 
English  with  a  diminutive  force  :  as,  duck, 

duck-Zuiff  =  a  little  duck. 

lin  ga,  s.    [LiNOAM.] 

Compar.  Rdig. :  The  same  as  LINGAM  (q.v.). 

-The  primitive  linya.  it  U  there  said,  is  a  pillar  of 
radiance  in  which  Maheswara  (Siva)  is  present." — 
fcrguiton :  Tree  t  Serpent  Worihip,  p.  208. 

linga-purana,  s. 

Hindoo  Liter. :  A  purana  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  linga  is  advocated. 

"Unless  this  pillar  is  what  Is  represented  in  the 
linga-purana,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is." — Fergutton  : 
Tree  x  Serpent  IforuMp,  p.  208. 

lin' -gam,  lin'-ga,  s.  [Mahratta,  <tc.  linga, 
from  Sansc.  lingam  =  (1)  a  mark,  (2)  the  male 
organ  of  generation,  (3)  gender.] 


Compar.  Relig.  :  The  male  generative  organ, 
worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  emblem 
and  even  personification  of  Siva,  to  whoaa 
worship  the  temple  of  Elephanta,  the  chief 
place  of  this  cult,  is  dedicated.  [Gnov*. 
PHALLUS-WORSHIP,  NATURE-WORSHIP.]  It  is  * 
small  conical  stone,  placed  on  a  pedestal. 
Adoration  of  the  lingam  is  probably  of  Tura- 
nian origin,  though  now  constituting  a  part  of 
Aryan  worship  in  India. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  connect  th* 
worship  of  the  lingam  with  the  impurities  with  which 
the  Hindu  religion  is  only  too  justly  reproached. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  worship  of  Siva  1» 
too  severe,  too  stern,  for  the  softer  emotions  of  love* 
and  all  his  temples  are  quite  free  from  any  allusion  to 
it."—  fergution  :  Tree  t  Serpent  n'orthip,  p.  76. 

lin-ga'-yat,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.]  A  Hindoo 
sect  whose  object  of  worship  is  the  lingam. 
They  are  common  in  Western  and  Southern 
India. 

•  lin  gel,  «  lin  -gle,  ».    [Lat.  lingula,  dimin. 
of  lingua  =  a  tongue  ;  cf.  Fr.  ligneul,  dimin, 
of  ligne  =  a  line.] 

L  A  shoe-latchet,  a  shoe-string. 

2.  A  shoemaker's  thread. 

"  His  awl  aud  lingel  in  a  thong.* 

J  tray  ton  :  PattoraU,  scL  IT.  t 

3.  A  thong  of  leather. 

*  lin'-genge,  ».     [Lat.    lingens,  pr.  par.  of 
lingo  —  to  lick.]     A  medicine  or  preparation 
to  be  taken  by  licking  ;  a  lincture. 

lin'-ger,  *  lin-gre,  v.i.  &  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  fe». 
gen  =  to  stay,  to  linger,  from  A.S.  lengan  =  to 
put  off,  to  prolong,  fromlang  —  long,  frequent.' 
suff.  -er;  Icel.  lengja  =  to  lengthen,  from 
langr  =  long  ;  Ger.  verlangern  =  to  prolong, 
from  lang  =  long  ;  Dut.  verlengen  =  to  pro- 
long,  lengen  =  to  lengthen.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  delay,  to  loiter,  to  wait,  to  tarry,  to 
remain  ;  to  be  slow  in  moving. 

"And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  hi* 
baud."  —  Uenetit  xix.  16. 

2.  To  remain   inactive  in  expectation   of 
something. 

"  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Ann 
Fage  and  my  cousin  Slender."—  Shaketp.  :  Merry  WvteM 
qf  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

*  3.  To  be  slow  in  deciding  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
be  in  suspense. 

4.  To  remain  long  in  any  state  ;  to  be  pro- 
tracted :  as,  a  lingering  illness. 

•B.  Transitive: 

L  To  delay,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 

"  She  lingers  my  desires." 
Skaketp.  :  Midsummer  xifht't  Dream,  L  L 

2.  To  spend  wearily,  to  protract. 

"  Far  from  gay  cities  aud  the  ways  of  men, 
1  linger  life  ;  nor  to  the  court  repair." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  juv..  411. 

lin'-ger-er,  s.  [Eng.  linger;  -er.]  One  who 
lingers  or  delays. 

"The  viewless  lingerer,  hence,  at  evening,  see* 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the  tree*." 
Wordtworth:  Deteriptive 


Un-ger-ie,  n.  [Fr.  linge,  linen,  flax.]  Linen 
goods;  especially,  linen  underwear  used  by 
women.  Also  collectively,  all  the  Unen,  cot- 
ton, and  lace  articles  of  a  woman's  wardrobe. 

lln'-ger-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [LINGER.] 

A.  At  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Delaying,  tardy,  loitering,  slow. 

2.  Remaining  as  loth  to  depart. 

3.  Drawn  out  in  time  ;  protracted,  slow  :  a*, 
a  lingering  disease. 

1.  Slow  in  taking  effect  :  as,  a  lingering 
poison. 

lin'-ger-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lingering;  4|fcl 
In  a  lingering  manner  ;  slowly,  tediously. 

"Unless  chronical  diseases  do  lingerinyly  destroy 
if—  Boyle  s  Workt,  i.  368. 

*lin'-ger-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  linger;  -ly.]  Lin- 
geringly. 

"She  sang  the  refrain  very  low, 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre.  ch.  iii. 

*lin/-get,*lin'-gdt,».    [Fr.  lingot.] 
An  iron  mould  for  casting  metals  ;  a  sma 
mass  of  metal  ;  an  ingot. 

r  "  Iron  lingott  quenched  with  vinegar."—  Camdeni 
RemainetdJonie]. 


«.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Therap.  :  The  system  introduced  by  Pete* 
Henry  Ling,  a  Swedish  poet  (1776-1830),  witk 
a  view  to  the  physical  and  moral  improve- 


boll,  b6y;  poUt,  Jo^trl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 
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ment  of  the  human  race.  It  consist*  of 
physical  exercises,  joined  with  the  study  of 
music  and  poetry.  (Larousse.) 

lin'-gle,  s.    [LiNOEL.] 

lih   go,    s.      [Port.,    from    Lat.    lingua  =  a 
tongue.]    A  tongue,  language,  speech,  dialect. 

"I  wished  to  learn  something  respecting  the 
mysterious  Romany  lingo,  so  little  known."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept  29,  1883. 

lih  gua  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Lat.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  tongue  formed  by  a  development 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  ligula.  It  is  very 
distinct  in  bees. 


*lln-gua-den'-tal  (gu  as  gw),  a.  &  *. 

[Lat.  lingua  =  the  tongue  ;  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suit'.  -al.\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  as  the  letters 
d  and  t. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  sound  or  letter  formed  or 
ottered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth. 

"The  linguadentals,  th.  dh,  be  will  soon  learn."— 
Holder  :  Elem,  of  Speech. 

*  lih  -gua-form  (gu  as  gw),  s.     [LINOUI- 

FORM-] 

lih  -gua  fran  -ca  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Ital.  =  a 
free  tongue.]  A  tongue  which  will  enable  one 
to  be  intelligible  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
•even  though  it  may  not  be  the  language  of  the 
•districts  over  which  he  passes.  The  Hindu- 
stani is  a  lingua  franca  ;  it  is  intelligible  over 
India,  though  there  are  at  least  twelve  other 
•widely  spoken  languages  there,  with  many 
minor  ones  or  dialects. 

"That  clear,  simple,  graceful,  flexible,  and  all- 
expressive  Urdu  speech,  which  is  even  now  the  lingua 
franca  of  most  parts  of  India,  and  the  special  favourite 
of  the  ruling  race."—  Beamet:  Camp.  Gram.  Aryan 
Lang,  of  India  (1872),  i.  121. 

Un'-gual  (gu  as  gw),  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  lingualis,  from  lingua  =  the  tongue.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue  :  as,  the 
lingual  nerves. 

2.  Formed  by  the  means  of  the  tongue. 

"  We  get  at  once  the  lingual  sound."—  Beamet  .•  Camp. 
Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  (1872),  i.  217. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  letter  or  sound  produced 
by  means  of  the  tongue  :  as  sh,  zh. 

"  The  connection  between  dentals  and  cerebrals  rests 
on  the  principle  ....  that  these  two  classes  of 
found  are  really  the  weaker  and  stronger  branches 
Respectively  of  one  and  the  same  group,  which,  as 
fceing  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  tongue, 
may  he  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Unguals."—  Beamet  :  Camp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  (1872), 
1.219. 

lingual-artery,  «. 

Anat.  :  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
Trtiich  supplies  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
.and,  meeting  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side, 
unites  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  form  the 
lanine  artery. 

lingual-ribbon,  «. 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  names  for  the  masticatory 
apparatus  in  Gasteropodous  Molluscs.  Called 
also  the  Tongue,  Odontophore,  or  Radula 


lingual-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Amber-coloured,  glossy,  and  trans- 
lucent reeurved  spines  on  the  muscular 
"lingua"  or  tongue  of  certain  molluscs,  as 
Trochus,  Cypraea,  &c. 

Un-guat'-U-la  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Fern,  dimin. 
of  Lat.  linguatus  =  gifted  with  a  tongue.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Llnguatulina  (q.v.). 

lih-guat-u  li   na  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
linguatul(a)  ;  Lat.'neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Arachnids.  The  animals 
are  so  vermiform  that  they  have  sometimes 
been  placed  with  the  intestinal  worms,  but 
in  the  immature  state  they  resemble  Acari, 
except  that  the  legs  are  only  four.  The  ma\f 
is  much  smaller  than  the  female.  They  are 
ringed  and  flattened,  with  a  mouth  furnished 
with  a  horny  ring  and  two  horny  hooks,  one 
on  each  side.  They  are  parasitic  in  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  various  mammals, 
and  in  the  lungs  of  some  reptiles.  About 


lingle— link 

twenty  species  have  been  described,  the  best 
known  being  Pentastoma  t(£tiuid&s,  which  in- 
fests the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

lin-guet, «.    [Pr.] 

1.  A  tongue ;  a  languet. 

2.  The  piece  of  a  sword-hilt  which  turns 
down  over  the  mouth-piece  of  a  scabbard. 

lih  gui-form,  *  lin  -gua-form  (gu  as 
gw),  s.  [Lat.  lingua  —  a  tongue  and  forma  = 
form,  shape,  appearanoe.]  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  tongue. 

lih  guist  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Lat  lingu(a)  =  a 


in  guist  (gu  as  gw), 
tongue  ;  Eng.  auff.  -ist.] 


\.  One  who  is  skilled  in  languages ;  one 
who  can  speak  several  languages. 

"  He  was  a  linyuitt,  a  mathematician,  aud  a  port."— 
Jfacaulay :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  A  master  of  language  or  conversation ; 
one  skilled  in  tongue-fence. 

t  lih  guist  er  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng.  Unguist; 
-er.]  One  who  dabbles  in  linguistics ;  a  lin- 
guist, a  philologer. 

"He  who  writes  to  be  read  does  net  write  for 
Unjiiitteri.'—J.  R.  Lowell,  in  Annandal*. 

lih  guis  tic,  lih  guis  ttc-al  (gu  as  gw), 

a.    [Eng.  linguist;  -ic,  -ical.]  "Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  language  or  linguistics. 

"The  philologist  justly  assigns  these  tongues  a  low 

position  iu  the  linguistic  scale."— Brinton :   Mythi  of 

the  ffev  World,  ch.  1 

lih  guis  -tics  (gu  as  gw),  *.  [LINGUISTIC.] 
The  science  of  languages,  or  of  the  comparative 
grammar  and  etymology  of  words. 

"The  science  of  American  linguistic*  is  still  in  its 
infancy."— Brinton  :  Myths  of  the  Jfevi  World,  ch.  i. 

lin'-gu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  strap,  a  little  tongue, 
from  'lingua  =  a  tongue,  which  the  shell  re- 
sembles.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Liugulidie  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  oblong, 
compressed,  obliquely  gaping  at  each  end. 
Recent  species,  sixteen,  from  India,  the  East- 
ern Islands,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the 
West  of  America.  Fossil  ninety-one  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  till  now.  Lingulse  existed  in 
the  British  seas  as  late  as  the  Coralline  Crag. 

lingula- flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  5,000 
feet  in  thickness,  of  Upper  Cambrian  age, 
lying  just  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North 
Wales,  and  palseontologically  the  equivalent 
of  Barrande's  primordial  zone.  In  1846  Mr. 
E.  Davis  discovered  in  them  the  Lingula  (now 
removed  to  the  genus  Lingulella),  from  which 
they  are  named.  About  forty  fossils  are 
found  in  the  Lingula  slates,  only  four  of 
which  continue  in  the  Tremadoc  rocks.  Be- 
sides Lingulella  Davisii,  there  are  a  Phyllopod 
Crustacean  (Hymenocaris  vermicauda),  and  a 
trilobite  (Olenus  micrurus).  Ashy  tuffs  are 
interstratified  with  the  Lingula  beds.  (Lyell.) 

lih'  gu-late,  a.  [Lat.  lingitlatus,  from  lingula 
—  a  "strap,  dimin.  of  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 
Shaped  like  the  tongue  or  a  strap ;  ligulate, 
linguiform. 

lln-gu'-li-daa,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  linguJ(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda. 
The  shell  oblong  or  orbicular,  subequivalve, 
attached  by  a  pedicle  passing  out  between  the 
valves ;  texture  horny,  minutely  tubular. 
Animal  with  a  highly  vascular  mantle,  fringed 
with  horny  setae,  oral  arms,  thick,  fleshy, 
spiral.  Genera,  Lingula  and  Obolus. 

lihg'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  ling  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant.  Johnson  simply 
defines  it  as  "  an  herb." 

lihg'-y^l),  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  longfa.v.).] 

1.  Tall,  limber,  flexible.    (Prov.) 

2.  Active,  strong  ;  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

"llng'-y  (2),o.  [Eng.  ling  (2);  -y.]  Heathy, 
heathery. 

"His  cell  was  upon  a  lingy  moot."— Ward:  Eng- 
land's Reformation,  p.  396. 

lln-hay',  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shed  open 
at  the  sides,  commonly  used  to  run  waggons 
and  carts  into  when  they  are  not  in  use.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  shed  erected 
for  occasional  shelter  for  cattle  on  exposed 
pastures. 

"  Home-side  of  the  linh-ty,  and  under  the  ashen 
hedge-row."— R.  D.  Blackmore :  Lorna  Donne,  ch.  iii. 


*  li-nig'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  linum  =  flax,  hemp  ; 
gero  =  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj.  sun".  -014*.] 
Bearing  or  producing  flax  or  linen. 

lin  -i  ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  linimentum  •= 
an  ointment,  from  lino  —  to  smear;  It*L, 
Port.,  &  Sp.  linimento.] 

Med. ;  A  soft  or  thin  ointment ;  a  substance 
or  preparation  thinner  than  an  ointment  bat 
thicker  than  oil.  A  stimulating  preparation 
for  external  application.  Garrod  enumerates 
sixteen  linimenta  (liniments)  as  used  in  British 
practice.  They  are :  linimentum  aconiti,  I.  am- 
monies,  1.  camphorce,  I.  saponis,  &c. 

IT-nin, «.  [Lat.,  <fec.  lin(um)  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-in.] 

Chem. :  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained 
from  Linum  catharticum,  commonly  known  ajt 
Purging  flax.  It  is  extracted  with  ether,  from 
which  it  separates  as  white  crystals  of  a  silky 
lustre.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  persis- 
tently  bitter. 

lin'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LINE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See; 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  on  the  inside. 

2.  The  act  of  ranging,  as  a  body  of  men,  in 
a  line  along  or  by  the  side  of  anything. 

3.  The  covering  of  the  inside  of  anything,  aa 
Of  a  dress,  a  box,  &c. 

"  The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose  is  covered  with 
a  lining,  which  differs  from  the  facing  of  the  tongue." 
—Qrew:  Cotmologia. 

4.  That  which  is  within  ;  contents. 

"  The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats.* 

Shakvip. :  Richard  II.,  i.  4, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :   Puddle  laid    on    the 
sides  of  a  canal,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of 
water. 

2.  Join,.  :   Inside  boarding  ;   in  contradis- 
tinction to  outside  sheathing  or  boxing,  called 
casing.     A  covering  of  an  interior  surface, 
such  as  the  boxing  of  window-shutters,  the 
lacings  on  each  side  of  a  doorway,  &c. 

3.  Metall. :  The  fixing  or  protecting  stuff  on 
the  boshes  of  a  puddling-furnace  ;  the  inside 

"  surface  material  of  a  blast-furnace  (q.v.). 

link  (1),  s.  [A.S.  Mence,  hlenca ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hlekkr  =  a  link ;  Dan.  lanke  =  a  chain,  a 
fetter ;  Sw.  lank  =  a  link  ;  Ger.  gelenk  =  a 
joint,  a  link,  a  ring  ;  lenken  =  to  turn,  to 
bend  ;  connected  with  A.S.  h'inc  =  a  ridge,  ft 
balk  ;  hnng  =  a  ring.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  short  connecting  piece  of  circular  or 
other  equivalent  shape,  as  one  of  the  oval 
rings  or  divisions  of  a  chain. 

"  Cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment. 

Shakesp. :  Coriolamu,  L  L 

(2)  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together, 
like  a  link. 

"Make  a  link  of  horse-hair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.1  —Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

(3)  (PL) :  A  chain. 

"  Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  linki  of  iron 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirits." 

Shakeip. :  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

*  (4)  A  sausage  ;  so  called  because  they  are 
made  in  a  continuous  chain. 

"  Plenty  of  links,  chitterlings  and  puddings."—  Vf 
quhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  L  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  connects  ;  a  bond. 

"  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iz.  914. 

(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  connect  one 
thing  or  one  part  of  a  thing  with  another; 
any  component  part  of  a  connected  series. 

"  The  proof  is  not  a  conclusion  which  lies  at  the  end 
of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  instance 
of  contrivance  is  only  a  link,  aud  of  which,  if  one  link 
fell,  the  whole  falls.  —Paley :  Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  vi.  v . 

*  (3)  A  series. 

"  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of  martyrs. 
— Addison :  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

3.  A  winding  or  meandering  of  a   river. 
(Scotch.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  short  connecting  bar  with  a 
bearing  in  each  end,  for  transmitting  motion 
from  one  rod  or  lever  to  another. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 
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2.  Surv. :    The   length   of  one  section  ol 
Gunter's  chain,  7'92  inches,  the  100th  part  of 
60  feet ;   10,000  square  links  make  a  statute 
acre. 

3.  Steam  Engin. :  The  link-motion  (q.v.). 
link-lever,   . 

Bail.  Engin. :  The  reversing  lever  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

link-motion,  -. 

Steam  Engin. :  (Gear  by  which  the  valve  is 
operated  in  locomotives  and  similar  engines, 
if  acts  as  a  variable  cut-off,  or  reverses  the 
steai  n,  or  renders  the  valve  inactive,  as  may 
be  required.  It  consists  of  two  eccentrics 
aiul  their  rods,  one  for  the  forward  and  the 
other  for  the  backward  eccentric  :  the  outer 
ends  of  the  rods  are  connected  by  a  slot  link 
{hence  the  name),  and  the  end  of  the  valve- 
rod  works  in  the  slot.  The  steam-valves  are 
partially  opened,  quickly  closed  again,  so  that 
the  admission  of  steam  ceases  some  time  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
ateam,  being  cut  off,  is  worked  expansively. 
The  nearer  the  slide  is  to  the  middle  of  the 
•lot,  the  quicker  is  the  cut-off. 

link-work,  s.  Work  in  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  connecting  pieces. 

link  worming,  s. 

Naut. :  Worming  a  cable  by  chains  inserted 
in  the  interstices  of  the  strands. 

link  (2),  *  linck,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  lint,  as 
in  lintstock  or  linstock  (q.v.).]  A  torch  made 
of  tow  and  pitch,  or  of  combustible  splinters, 
•uch  as  of  pitch-pine. 

"  Nytnphidius  supposing  the  souldiers  bad  called 
him,  went  thither  himselfe  without  torch**  ajuc 
linckei."— Sacile :  Tacitut ;  Oiit.,  p.  10. 

link  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [LINK  (1),  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  connect  together,  as  with  a  link  01 
Chain  ;  to  couple. 

"  With  linked  thunderbolt* 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulnh." 

Milton:  P.L.,i.SK. 

2.  To  join  together  or  unite  in  concord, 
Confederacy,  or  contract. 

'•  If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  linKd  in  love." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

3.  To  connect  as  concomitant  or  mutually 
dependent. 

4.  To  connect  in  a  regular  series  of  conse- 
quences. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  joined  or  united  ;  to 
be  connected. 

"  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen." 

Shakeip.  :  3  Henry  IV.,  lii.  s. 

link  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  walk  or 
trip  along  quickly.  (Scotch.) 

"  [She]  coost  her  daddies  to  the  wark. 
And  Until  at  it  iu  her  sark  ! " 

Burns:  Tarn  O' Shunter. 

tllnk-b6~y,  link -man,'.  [Eng.  link(2),  s., 
and  boy,  or  man.]  A  boy  or  man  who  carries  a 
link  or  torch  to  light  foot  passengers  at  night 
or  in  a  fog. 

"  Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman'i  ekIL 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wait" 

Oay :  Trivia,  Ui.  13». 

links,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  Mine  =  a  ridge,  a  balk  of  land 
left  unploughed  ;  a  linch.]  Flat,  sandy  ground 
on  the  sea-shore,  covered  with  bent,  furze, 
Ac.,  and  frequently  used  for  the  game  of  golf. 
Used  here  to  denote  the  field  where  golf  is 
played  without  regard  to  such  location  or 
surroundings. 

Him,  s.    [LiK,  s.]    A  waterfall,  a  precipice. 

"  Wbyles  owre  a  linn  the  buruie  plays. 
As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't." 

Burnt:  nultoteetn. 

Un-nse'-a,  s.  [Named  by  Dr.  J.  Gronovius 
after  Liunajus,  with  the  sanction  of  the  great 
botanist  himself,  who  preferred  having  his 
name  attached  not  to  a  showy  plant,  but  to 
this  lowly  Northern  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caprifoliacese,  tribe  Loni- 
cerese.  The  calyx  limb  is  flve-cleft;  the 
corolla  campanulate,  five-cleft,  with  equal 
eegments  ;  the  stamens  four,  didynamous ;  the 
fruit  a  dry,  three-celled  berry,  one  cell  only 
having  a  perfect  seed.  Only  known  species, 
Liniuea  oorealis.  It  is  a  small  plant,  with 
twisting,  liliform-branched  stems;  opposite, 
broadly-ovate,  stalked  leaves;  axillary  pe- 
dunctes  of  two,  three,  or  four  flowers,  rarely 
fruiting.  It  is  a  Northern  plant,  found  wild 


in  Britain  in  fir  forests,  in  plantations  in  the 
middle  and  east  of  Scotland  ;  doubtfully  in- 
digenous elsewhere.  Abroad  it  occurs  from 
Lapland  to  Northern  Italy,  Arctic  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

Lin-me'-an,  Lin-ne'-an,  a.  [After  Lin- 
ntzus.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  Linnaeus ;  in- 
vented or  introduced  by  Linnaeus. 

Linnsean  Society,  s.  A  society  founded 
to  carry  out  those  botanical  and  zoological 
investigations,  with  regard  to  which  Linnaeus, 
in  his  Systema  Naturce,  had  led  the  way.  It 
was  founded  in  1788,  and  incorporated  on 
March  26,  1802.  In  1791  it  began  to  publish 
Transactions. 

Linnsean  system,  s. 

Bot. :  The  sexual  system  of  botany  intro- 
duced by  Linnaeus,  which,  though  unequalled 
for  the  aid  it  affords  in  finding  the  name  of  a 
flower,  yet  labours  under  the  fatal  defect  that 
it  is  purely  artificial.  Previous  to  his  time, 
Jung,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hamburgh, 
who  died  in  1657,  had  introduced  the  Latin 
botanical  nomenclature.  Tournefort,  who 
died  iu  1708,  had  been  the  first  to  classify 
plants  into  strictly  defined  genera.  It  re- 
mained for  Linnseus  to  arrange  them,  and 
define  the  several  genera  and  species  scientifi- 
cally. He  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
into  twenty-four  classes.  The  first  eleven 
were  founded  on  the  number  of  stamens. 
They  were  :  Monandria,  Diandria,  _Triandria, 
Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Heptan- 
dria,  Octandria,  Enneandria,  Decandria,  and 
Dodecandria ;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
Icosandria  and  Polyandria,  on  their  number 
and  insertion  ;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
Didynamia  and  Tetradynamia,  on  their  num- 
ber and  relative  lengths  ;  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth, Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and  Poly- 
adelphia,  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined ;  the  nineteenth, Syngenesia,  on  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  flowers ;  the  twentieth.Gynandria, 
on  the  abnormal  situation  of  the  stamens  ;  the 
twenty-first  to  the  twenty-third,  Monoecia, 
Dioecia,  and  Polygamia,  on  the  existence,  more 
or  less,  of  unisexual  flowers  ;  and  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Cryptogamia,  grouping  together  all 
plants  of  concealed  nuptials,  iu  other  words, 
all  flowerless  plants.  As  a  rule,  the  orders  were 
founded  on  the  number  of  pistils  ;  hence  the 
words  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trigyia,  <fec.  In 
other  cases,  when  the  classes  were  not  founded 
on  the  number  of  stamens,  Pentandria  and 
Decaudria,  &c.,  were  used  as  orders.  For  the 
orders  of  the  exceptional  classes,  Tetrady- 
namia and  Polygamia,  see  these  words. 
Linnaeus  himself,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica, 
published  in  1751,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Natural  System  by  establishing  sixty-eight 
orders  of  plants  linked  together  according  to 
what  he  believed  their  proper  affinities. 

Lin-naa'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Linnaeus  by 
Haidinger;  stiff,  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  Linneit.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
two  varieties :  (1)  cupriferous,  to  which 
Haidinger's  name  was  originally  given  ;  and 
(2)  a  nickeliferous  variety.  Cleavage,  cubic. 
Found  in  octahedrons  and  also  massive. 
Hardness,  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  4'8  to  5  ;  lustre,  me- 
tallic ;  colour,  steel-gray ;  streak,  blackish-gray ; 
fracture,  uneven.  Compos. :  variable,  but  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2CoS  4-  CoSg,  which 
equals  sulphur  42'0,  cobalt  58'0.  The  cobalt 
is  frequently 
partly  re- 
placed by 
nickel  or  cop- 
per. Found 
in  gneiss  at 
Bastnaes, 
Sweden,  and 
at  Siegen, 
Prussia. 


lin-net  (IX 
*  lyne,  *. 

[Fr.  linotte  = 
a  linnet.from 
lin,  Lat.  li- 
num  =  flax, 
so  called 
from  its  feed- 
ing on  the  LINNET. 
seed  of  flax 
and  hemp;  Ger.  leinfinfa  =  a  flax -finch.] 

[LlNTWHITE.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  FringiUa  cannabina  (Linn.),  the 


Linota  cannabina  of  more  recent  ornithologists, 
a  very  common  and  well  known  song-bird, 
frequenting  all  Europe  south  of  64",  and  in 
Asia  extending  to  Turkestan.  It  is  a  winter 
visitor  to  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  found 
in  great  numbers  in  Barbary,  the  Canaries, 
and  Madeira.  It  frequents  open  places,  pre- 
ferring commons  and  fields  of  furze.  In 
autumn  and  winter  the  plumage  is  brown  ;  in 
the  breeding  season,  the  breast  and  head  of 
both  sexes  becomes  a  crimson-red,  varying 
only  in  degree.  The  (later)  generic  and  spe- 
cific names  have  reference  to  the  fondness  of 
the  bird  for  the  seeds  of  flax  and  hemp.  It  is 
popularly  known,  according  to  its  sex  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  the  Red,  Gray,  or 
'Brown  Linnet. 

"  Perchaiice  the  patron  of  his  vow 
Some  artless  linnet  sings." 

(ihenaone:  Valnntint'i  Day. 

2.  PL  :  The  genus  Liuota  (q.v.). 

lin-net  (2),  *.  [A.  corrupt,  of  Fr.  lunette.} 
(See  the  compound.) 

linnet-hole,  . 

Glass :  A  hole  connecting  the  glass-melting 
furnace  with  the  arch. 

lin-6-le'-ic,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.  lin(um)  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  oleic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

linoleic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjgHasOj.  An  acid  occurring  in 
linseed  and  poppy  oils.  It  is  obtained  by 
saponifying  the  oil,  extracting  with  ether, 
decomposing  the  soluble  soap  with  an  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  to  dry- 
ness.  It  is  a  faint,  yellow,  oily  liquid,  of  a  sp. 
gr.  0'9^06.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  resinoid,  Oxy- 
linoleie  acid.' 

lin-o'-le-um,  »•  [Lat.  llnum,  =  flax,  and 
oleum  =  oil.] 

1.  A  preparation  of   linseed-oil,  rendered 
solid  by  admixture  with  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  is  rolled  into  sheets,  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha.  Vulcan- 
ized, it  is  carved  into  mouldings  and  polished  : 
and,  mixed  with  ground  cork  and  pressed 
upon  canvas,  it  forms  a  kind  of  floor-cloth. 
Dissolved,  it  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  water- 
proof fabrics,  or  as  a  paint  for  iron  or  wood, 
ships'  bottoms,  &c. 

2.  The  floor-cloth  so  prepared. 

li-no-syr'-is  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  linum ;  Or. 
At'cop  (llnon),  and  Lat.  syrus  =  a  broom,  • 
besom.]  [LINUM.] 

Bot. :  Goldylocks ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
suborder  Solidagineae.  The  achenes  are  com- 
pressed and  silky,  the  pappus  in  a  double 
row  pilose,  the  involucre  of  one  row  of  scales, 
surrounded  by  several  long  ones,  or  imbri- 
cated ;  the  florets  all  perfect,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  yellow.  Ten  species  known  from 
Europe  and  the  West  of  Asia.  Linosyris  vul* 
garis,  the  Flax-leaved  Goldylocks,  is  British. 
It  is  found  on  limestone  cliffa  in  the  South  of 
England,  but  is  rare. 

li-no-ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Fr.  Jino*  =  a 
linnet  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  Linnets.  A  term  proposed  by 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  his  Geographical 
and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe 
and  North,  America.  By  this  classification, 
the  Linnets  are  admitted  to  generic  distinction 
among  the  finches.  The  bill  is  straight,  coni- 
cal, and  pointed  ;  the  nostrils,  basal,  lateral, 
concealed  by  short  feathers ;  wings  long, 
somewhat  pointed ;  the  first,  second,  and 
third  feathers  nearly  equal  in  length ;  the 
tarsi  short ;  the  lateral  toes  of  equal  length. 
Third  toe  and  claw  are  long,  as  is  that  in 
the  middle ;  claws  slender,  acute,  and 
curved ;  tail  forked.  Linnets  are  common  and 
widespread  in  Europe  and  in  Northwest  Africa. 
They  are  good  singers,  are  easily  educated,  and 
are  often  kept  as  cage  birds.  They  are  known 
by  various  names,  as  the  Red  or  Rose  Linnet, 
the  Green  Linnet,  the  Mealy  Redpole,  &c. 

*  li'-nous,  a.  [Eng.  lin(e)  (1),  g. ;  -out.}  Per- 
taming  to  or  in  a  line. 

lin  -pin,  i.    [LINCH-PIN.J 

lin -sang,  *.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vivenidje.  Linsang 
gracilis  is  found  in  Java. 

lin    seed,  *lynne-seed,  *lin-eed,». 

[Mod.  Eng.  lin  =  flax,  and  Eng.  seed.] 


boy;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion,  -aion=shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  1*1,  dfO. 
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linseite— lion 


Chem. :  The  seed  of  the  flax-plant  (Linum 
tuitatissimum).  It  is  grown  in  various  coun- 
tries, but  chiefly  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
Its  composition  varies  considerably,  but  the 
following  is  the  average  proportion  in  which 
the  principal  constituents  are  present  :— 
Albuminous  substances,  30  per  cent.  ;  fat 
and  oil,  32  per  cent. ;  mineral  matter,  4  per 
cent. ;  water,  10  per  cent.  It  also  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  mucilage  in  the  outer  layers 
of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  swells  up 
•when  the  seed  is  macerated  in  water.  One 
part  of  linseed  in  sixteen  parts  boiling  water 
yields  a  mucilage  thick  enough  to  be  drawn 
into  threads.  The  chief  ash  constituents  are 
lime,  potash,  and  iron,  partly  as  phosphates 
and  partly  united  in  the  ash  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  residue  obtained  after  expressing 
the  fixed  oil  forms  the  principal  oil-cake  of 
commerce. 

linseed-cake,  i.  The  caked  or  solid 
mass  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of 
flax-seed.  It  is  largely  used  as  food  for  cattle. 
Also  called  OIL-CAKE  (q.v.). 

linseed-meal,  s.  Pulverized  or  ground 
linseed,  used  for  poultices. 

linseed-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  flax- 
seed  for  oil. 

linseed-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  linseed. 
Linseed-oil  consists  of  the  glycerides  of 
linoleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids,  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  being  the  glyceride 
of  linoleic  acid.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  class  known  as  drying  oils,  from  their 
property  of  drying  up  into  a  transparent, 
tough,  resinous  mass  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
till  it  loses  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  it 
becomes  thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  aiid 
dries  up,  still  more  readily  than  in  the  fresh 
State,  into  a  turpentine-like  mass,  scarcely 
soluble  in  oils.  It  then  forms  the  basis  of 
printers'  and  painters'  varnishes.  The  freshly 
pressed  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is 
without  disagreeable  taste ;  but  the  commer- 
cial oil  haa  often  a  sharp,  penetrating  smell 
and  taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  '9335  at  15°, 
and  becomes  solid  at  20°  to  27°.  Linseed-oil, 
mixed  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  forms  caout- 
chouc-like products.  A  drop  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  a  yellow-brown  spot,  quickly 
changing  to  black,  with  ropy  consistence. 
Linseed-oil  yields,  with  alkalis,  a  very  soft 
soap,  and  is  acted  on  with  facility  by  oxidizing 
agents  generally.  It  is  often  found  largely 
adulterated  with  other  oils,  such  as  cotton- 
seed oil,  rosin  oil,  &c. 

Un'-se'-ite,  *.    [LINDSAYITHU] 

iln'-sey,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  lin  =  linen ;  sufT.  -sey.] 
A  countiy-made  fabric  of  linen  warp  and 
worsted  filling,  undressed ;  linsey-woolsey. 

linsey-woolsey, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

2.  Fig. :   Made  up  of  different  materials ; 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  vile,  mean. 

"  A  lawless,  lintey-moltey  brother." 

Oailer  :  Hudibrat,  pt.  1.,  c.  ill. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  fabric  made  of  linen  and  wool 
nixed ;  liusey. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  motley  composition  ;  a  gali- 
matia  ;  jargon. 

"  What  Hntey-molfey  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  f  " 
Shaketp. :  All  t  Well  That  Endt  Well,  iv.  L 

•  lin  stock,  *  lint-stock, «.  [Dut.  lontstok, 
from  lent  = 
a  match,  stok 
=  a  stick  ; 
cogn.  with 
Dan.  lunte- 
ttok,  from 
lunte  =  a 
match,  stok 
=  a  stick  ; 
8w.  lunt- 
ttake,  from 
lunta  =  a 
match,  state 
=  a  stick.] 
A  gunner's 
forked  staff 
to  hold  a  match  of  lint  dipped  in  saltpetre. 

"The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 
For  welcome-shot  preiiared." 

Scon  :  Marmion,  1.  ». 


lint,  *  lynt,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  lin  =  flax.]    [LINE 
(2).  s.] 

1.  Flax. 

2.  Ravelled  or  scraped  linen  reduced  to  a 
soft  state  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  or 
ulcers.     As  formerly  prepared,  it  consisted  of 
scrapings  from  the  surface  of  old  linen  cloth, 
which  was  drawn  beneath  a  knife,  the  weft- 
threads  being  pushed  back  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  scrapings  being  obtained  from  the 
threads  of  the  warp. 

3.  Fine  fluff  or  flue. 

lint  -doctor,  s.  A  sharp-edged  ruler  on 
the  delivery  side  of  the  calico-printing  cylin- 
der, to  detain  any  lint  or  fibres  which  may 
come  off  the  cotton  cloth. 

*  lint-scraper,  s.    A  young  surgeon. 

lin  tel,  "lyn-tel,  » lin-telL  s.    [O.  FT. 

lintel ;  Fr.  linteau,  from  Low  Lat.  lintellus, 
from  limitellus,  dimin.  of  limes  (geuit.  limit  is) 
=  a  border.] 

Arch. :  A  piece  of  timber  or  stone  laid 
horizontally  over  a  doorway  or  window. 

"Take  a  buiich  of  hyssop,  aud  dip  it  lu  the  blood 
that  is  ID  the  basou.  and  strike  the  lintel  aud  the  two 
side-posts."— Exodut  xii.  22. 

lin'-ton-ite,  s.     [Named   after  Miss   L.  A. 
Linton,  who  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -He,  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite  (q.v.),  have 
ing  a  fine  granular  structure  and  green  colour. 
It  occurs  as  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  They  are  derived  from  the  amyg- 
daloidal  diabase  of  Grand  Marais. 

*  lint -seed,  s.    [LINSEED.] 
lint-White,  s.    [A.S.  Knetwige.]    A  linnet. 

"Oh,  sweet  are  Coila's  hauzhs  an'  woods, 
Wheu  lintwhitei  chant  among  the  buds." 

Burnt:  To  William  Simpian. 

lint' -white,   a.      [Eng.    lint,    and    white.} 
Flaxen  ;  as  white  as  lint 

"  Lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  lock*."  Burnt. 

li'-num,  *.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  \ivov  (linon)  = 
anything  made  of  flax  or  the  flax  plant.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lina- 
cese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  herbs  or  small 
shrubs  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire 
leaves,  the  stipules  wanting  or  glandular. 
Flowers  in  dichotomous  panicled  racemose  or 
fascicled  cymes :  sepals  five,  persistent ;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  five  ;  styles  five  ;  seeds  ovate, 
compressed.  Known  species  eighty.  Widely 
cultivated  for  economic  purposes,  though 
much  less  so  in  this  country  than  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  [FLAX.]  The 
leaves  of  L.  catharticum  are  purgative.  L. 
selaginoides  is  considered  in  Peru  as  bitter 
and  aperient.  L.  strictum,  a  small  herbaceous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers,  wild  in  the  Punjaub 
and  Thibet,  is  cultivated  in  Afghanistan  for 
its  oil,  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
linseed  oil. 

*  lin'-fc  o.    [Eng.  Un(e)  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Full  of 
lines. 

"  Their  eyes  long  and  liny."— Hardy :  far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,  en.  viii. 

li  on,  *  le-on,  s.  [O.  Fr.  lean,  from  Lat. 
leonem,  accus.  of  leo  =  a  lion,  from  Gr.  A«W 
(lean);  Fr.  lion;  Sp.  lean;  Ital.  leone;  Ger. 
liiwe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leo,  lewo ;  Buss,  lev ;  Lith. 
levas,  lavas  ;  Dut.  leeuw.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity ; 
one  who  or  that  which  excites  curiosity. 

"  He  had  suddenly  risen  to  literary  fame,  and  be- 
come one  at  the  Hunt  of  the  day."— Irving :  doicUmith, 
ch.  xviii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  constellation  Leo  (q.T.X 

2.  Her. :  A  frequent  change  in  coat-armour 
in  various  attitudes,  as  passant,  gardant,  ramp- 
ant, salient,  couchant,  &c.    It  is  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

"  The  lion  argent  decked  his  breast " 

&co« .-  Lay  of  the  Last  ilimtrel,  Iv.  20. 

3.  Zool. :  Fells  leo  (formerly  elevated  into 
a  disflnct  genus  with  a  single  species,  Leo 
nobilis),  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  living  carnivora.     Its  range  in 
historical  time  is  very  wide.     The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  abound  with  reference  to  it,  and  in 
the  time  of  Darius,  lions  were  employed  to 
execute  judicial  sentences  (Dan.  vi.  16-2*).   It 
is    mentioned    by    Hoimr    (II.    xviii.    161) ; 
Herodotus   mentions   lions  as  occurring  in 
Africa  (iv.  191),    and  in  Europe  (vii.   126), 


and  Theocritus  (Id.  x.  30);  by  Tirgil  (EcL 
ii.  65),  by  Ovid  (Her.  x.  85),  by  Martial 
in  almost  every  book,  and  by  Catullus  in 
not  the  least  dainty  of  his  songs  (Cam. 
Ixiii.).  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
sanguinary  games  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  the  cry  "  Christianos  ad  leones"  had  a 
terrible  import  for  the  early  church.  Its  geo- 
graphical range  is  now  confined  to  Africa  and 
the  south-west  of  Asia,  extending  eastward  as 
far  as  Gujerat.  It  existed  in  Europe  down  to 
historic  times,  and  formerly  ranged  over  Asia 
as  far  as  the  plains  of  Upper  India.  Though 
now  driven  from  the  Cape,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  populous  parts  of 
Egypt,  it  must  have  been  at  no  distant  date 
common  all  over  Africa,  for  Murray  says 
(Geog.  Distrib.  of  Animals,  p.  93),  "  I  am  in-, 
formed  by  Dr.  Kirk  that  there  is  no  nation  or 
tribe  which  has  not  a  name  for  the  lion."  It 
varies  somewhat  in  size ;  but  for  an  adult 
African  male,  from  snout  to  tip  of  tail,  ten 
feet,  tail  three  feet,  height  at  shoulder,  three 
feet  six  inches,  are  average  measurements. 
The  Gujerat  variety  is  somewhat  smaller.  It 
is  usually  known  as  the  "  maneless  "  lion,  but 
a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  "was  as  thoroughly  maned  as  any 
African  individual.  In  colour  lions  vary  from 
a  deep  chestnut-brown  to  gray,  so  silvery  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  race  of 
white  lions  exists  in  South  Africa.  The  colour 
of  the  mane  varies  equally.  In  the  Nubian 
lion  it  is  generally  pale  fulvous,  and  in  Cape 
lions  black,  but  all  intermediate  shades  are 
found  both  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape  country.'" 
(Sclater.)  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  (A  Hunter's  Wan- 
derings, ch.  xv.)  has  also  shown  that  in  South 
Africa  the  so-called  Black-maned  lion  and 
others  with  yellow  scanty  manes  are  found 
among  individuals  of  the  same  parentage. 

4.  Palceont. :  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  enu- 
merates among  the  Mid  Pleistocene,  and  again 
among  Late  Pleistocene  Mammalia  of  Great 
Britain  Felis  leo.  A  Felis  spelcea  was  once 
recognized ;  it  is  now  deemed  not  specifically 
distinct  from  the  common  lion.  In  the  Early 
Pleistocene,  Prof.  Dawkius  has  the  Sabre- 
toothed  Lion,  sometimes  called  the  Sabre- 
toothed  Tiger.  [MACHAIRODUS.]  (Quar.  Jour. 
GeoL  Soc.,  xxxvi.  (1880),  39(>-399.) 

IT  The  Lesser  Lion : 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Leo  minor  (q.v.), 

lion-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  ANT-LION.    [MviufB- 

LEON.] 

lion-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  According  to  Vero  Shaw  (Book  of  the 
Dog,  p.  191)  Canis  leoninus,  "a  degenerate 
scion  of  which  exists  in  Malta."  Youatt  (p. 
50)  thinks  it  may  be  a  cross  between  the  Mal- 
tese and  the  hairless  Turkish  dog.  Its  hair 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  forelegs  is  very  long. 

t  lion-heart,  s.    One  who  is  lion-hearted. 
lion-hearted,  a.     Having  great  courage. 

"Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  tosilenc* 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Flautageuet."— Mao 
aulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

lion-like,  a.     Strong  and  brave  as  a  lion. 
"  He  slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab."— 1  C'hron.  zi.  tt> 

lion-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  American  name  for  Bcwi- 
liscus  americanus  or  mitratus.  [BASILISCUS.] 

*  lion-mettled,  o.    Having  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  lion. 

"  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes."  Shaketp. :  Mu<-bet\,  IT.  L 

*  lion-sick,  a.    Sick  of  a  proud  heart. 

•oud  heart ;  you  may  call 
vour  the  man."— Khaketp.  • 


"  Yes.  lion-tick,  sick  of  proud  heart ;  yon  may  call  It 
melancholy,  if  yuu  will 


Troilut  t  Crettida,  li.  3. 

t  lion-tiger,  s. 

Zool. :  A  real  or  supposed  hybrid  between 
the  lion  and  the  tiger. 

"Similar  streaks  were  observed  on  the  fur  of  th» 
Uon-tiyer  cubs. "—  Wood :  III  its.  fiat,  ffiit.,  1.  163. 

lion-toothed,  a.    Having  teeth  like  those 
of  a  lion. 

lion's-ear,  ». 

Bot. :  (1)  Leonotis  ;  (2)  Espeletia. 
lion's-foot,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Leontopodium.    The  Common 
Lion's-foot  is  L.  witlgare,  wild  in  Austria. 

2.  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father; 
or,  wore,  well,  work,  who,  son;  —•"•*-  --• 


n,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   <e,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu-Uw, 


lionced— liparis 
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lion'8-leaf,  s.  A  popular  nnme  for  the 
8na.\>-dra,gou,  Antirrhinum  niajus.  [ANTIRRHI- 
KUM.] 

Bot. :  Leontice  Issintopetalon.    [LEONTICE.] 

lion's-mouth,  s. 

Bot. :  Aportim  leonis,  wild  at  Singapore. 

lion's  paw,  s. 

Bot.  :  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

lion's-provider.  s.    A  popular  but  in- 
correct name  for  the  jackal,  and  hence  applied 
•    to  any  one  who  acts  as  a  tool,  sycophant,  or 
foil  to  another. 

lion's-share,  s.  The  greater  or  a  dispro- 
portionate share,  taken  by  O7ie  of  the  parties 
to  a  contract,  and  maintained  by  the  right  of 
nii^ht.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the 
fable  of  jEsop  in  whiuh  the  lion,  fox,  &c.,  are 
bunting  together,  and  is  applied  to  cases  in 
which  when  two  or  more  parties  are  acting  to- 
gether, the  greatest  share  or  profit  is  taken 
by  the  strongest. 

lion's-tail,  *. 

Botany : 

1.  The    labiate    genus    Leonotis,    various 
species  of  which  grow  in  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

2.  (Spec.):  Leonotis  leonurus,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     The  resemblance  to  a  lion's 
tail  is  in  the  inflorescence. 

lion's  tooth,  s. 
Bot.  :  Leontodon. 

li  onced,  le   onced,  a. 

[LiON.] 

Her.  :    Adorned    with 
lions'  beads,   as  a  cross 
the  ends  of  which  termi- 
nate in  lions'  heads.  LIONCED. 
li  on  9elle,  s.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  A  small  lion ;  specif.,  one  of  several 
borne  in  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

*  IT-on-eX  s.  [Eng.  lion ;  dimin.  suff.  -el.]  A 
small  or  young  lion. 

li   6n  CSS,  s.     [Fr.  Konnesse.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  lion  kind ;  a  she-lion. 

"The  gaunt  Jionett.  with  hunger  bold, 
Springs  from  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  fold." 

Pope :  Homtr ;  Iliad  x.  213. 
*  2.  A  remarkable  woman. 

"All  the  lions  and  lionettet."  —  Scott:  St.  Ronarit 
Wett.  ch.  vii. 

t  li'-6n-et,  s.  [Eng.  lion;  dimin.  snff.  -««.]  The 
same  as  LIONEL.  (Southey,  in  Annandaie.) 

•li'-on-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  lion;  -ism.]  The  at- 
tracting of  attention  as  a  lion  or  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity  ;  the  pursuit  of  curiosi- 
ties. [LiON,  I.  2.] 

"The  honours  and  humours  of  lionitm."— Charley : 
Memoirt  of  llrt.  Bemani,  ii.  25. 

li'-on-ite,  s.    [Named  after  the  Mountain  Lion 

mine  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Native  Tellurium  (q.v.), 
Bccurring  in  thin  plates.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  4 '005  ;  colour,  dark  gray.  Appears  homo- 
geneous, but  found  to  contain  36  per  cent,  of 
silica,  and  6  per  cent,  of  alumina  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron. 

t  li  on  ize,  *  li'-on-ise,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
lion;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  visit  as  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a 
place. 

"  We  came  on  to  Oxford,  lioniied  It,  and  out  to  Cud- 
desdou."—  Wtiberforce:  Life,  li.  12. 

2.  To  treat  as  a  lion  or  object  of  interest  or 
Curiosity. 

3.  To  show  the  lions  or  curiosities  of  a  place 
to.    (Disraeli :  Lothair,  ch.  xxiv.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of 
interest -or  curiosity  in  a  place. 

•'  Rushing  off,  ...  from  the  splendour  and  limiting 
of  a  London  season."— Literary  World,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

*li'-on~ly,  a.  [Eng.  lion;  -ly.]  Like  a  lion  ; 
fierce. 

"The  church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form 
of  Jurisdiction,  makes  a  transformation  of  herself  into 
an  ass."— Miltoti :  Reaton  of  Church  Oott.,  ii. 

*  li'-on-sblp,  s.    [Eng.  lion  ;  -ship.]  The  con- 
i  dition,  state,  or  personality  of  a  lion  ;  a  mode 
of  address  to  a  lion. 

"  Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and  sun  I  am 
Youll  find  his  lions/tip  a  very  lamb." 

(ioldtmith  :  epilogue  to  The  Suten. 


ll-D-the'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  liothe(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.'  -icUe.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Mallophaga.  Antennse 
clubbed,  and  composed  of  four  joints  ;  maxil- 
lary palpi  present.  The  Liotheidae  are  para- 
sites resembling  lice,  and  live  on  mammals 
and  birds. 

ll-O-the'-Uin,  «.     [Gr.  A«UK  (leios)  =  smooth, 
and  fleos  (theos)  =  a  god.    (Agassiz.y] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Liotheidae. 
Parasitic  on  birds. 

"  lioun,  s.    [LiON.] 

lip,  •  lippe,  ».    [A.S.  lippa,  lippe  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hp ;    Dan.  labe ;  Sw.   Idpp  ;  Ger.   lippe, 
lefze. ;   O.   H.   Ger.   lefs,   leffvr ;  Lat.   labrum, 
labium ;  Ir.  lab  ;  Gael,  liob  ;  Pers.  lab.] 
I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  honey-suckles  would  he  often  strip, 
And  lay  their  sweetuesse  on  her  sweeter  lip." 

Browne:  Britannia,' t  Pastorali,  bk.  ii.,  |  4. 

2.  The  border  or  edge  of  anything :  as,  the 
lip  of  a  vessel,  a  projecting  flange. 

"There  Is  not  no  good  compression  made  upon  the 
lipt  of  the  wound  thro'  those  holes,  as  to  hinder  them 
from  thrusting  out."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery,  vi.  5. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heart. 

"  Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer. 
And  the  dull  service  of  the  lip  were  there." 

Cowper :  Expoitulation,  44. 

4.  Speech,  language. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (PI.) :  Two  fleshy  folds  formed  ex- 
ternally by  common  integument,  and  inter- 
nally by  mucous  membrane,  having  between 
them  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  some  fat,  and  the 
labial  glands.    They  are  attached  to  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  and  connected  to  the  gum  in 
the  mesial  line  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
the  upper  and  larger  being  called  the  fifvnnm 
kibii  superior-is,  the  other  the  frcenum  labii 
inferioris. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  lower  petal  of  any  irregular 
flower. 

(2) (PL):  The  upper  and  lower  projecting 
parts  of  a  perforated,  monopetalous  corolla. 

3.  Zool. :  The  portions  of  a  univalve  shell  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  aperture.     The  right  side 
is  formed  by  the  outer  lip  (labrum),  and  the 
left  one  by  the  inner  or  columellar  lip  (labium), 
or  by  the  body  whorl. 

4.  Music :  In  organ-pipes,  the  edge  against 
which  the  sheet  of  air  impinges.      The  vibra- 
tion acquired  thereby  is  communicated  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  and  produces  a 
musical  note. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  cnttoo  plate;  a  projecting 
part  of  the  bolster. 

6.  Waterwheel :  A  rim  closing  the  joint  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  curb  of  a  turbine. 

*  5  To  make  a  lip  :  To  drop  the  lip  in  snllen- 
ness  or  contempt ;  to  mock ;  to  make  a  gri- 
mace. 

"  I  will  make  a  lip  at  the  physician." 

ShaJcetp. :  Coriolamtt,  il.  1. 

lip-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  adapted  to  be 
used  in  a  brace,  and  having  a  cutting  lip  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  end  of  the  barrel. 

*  lip-born,  a.     Proceeding  only  from  the 
lips  ;  not  hearty,  not  genuine. 

*  lip-comfort,  *.    Consolatory  words. 

*  lip-comforter,  ».     One  who  consoles 
with  words. 

*  lip-devotion,  *.     Prayers  uttered  by 
the  lips,  but  not  proceeding  from  the  heart. 

"  Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  it  under- 
values the  very  things  it  prays  for." — South :  Sermons, 
vol.  vi,  ser.  10. 

*  lip-good,  a.    Good  in  profession  only, 
not  in  practice  ;  hypocritical. 

"  When  his  grace  is  merely  but  lip-good." 

Sen  Jonton  :  Sejamu,  i. 

lip-head  bolt,  «.  A  bolt  with  a  head 
projecting  sideways. 

*  lip-laborious,  a.  Uttering  words  with- 
out sentiment ;  hypocritical. 

*  lip-labour,  s.    Action  of  the  lips  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  heart ;  words  without 
sentiment ;  hypocrisy. 


lip-language,  s.  Oral  or  articulate  lan- 
guage, as  distinguished  from  that  of  signs  or 
the  fingers. 


lip-reading,  s.    (See  extract). 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  individuals  among 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  acquired  the  power  of  lip. 
rending  ;  that  is,  of  so  interpreting  the  visible  move- 
ments of  the  month  and  lips  of  a  speaker,  as  to  appre- 
hend the  words  he  utters,  no  less  accurately  than  li 
they  were  heard."  —  Carpenter  :  Mental  Phytioloom 
(1876),  I860. 

*  lip-reward,  s.    Empty  promises. 
lip-salve,  ». 

1.  Lit.  :  A  salve  or  ointment  for  the  lips. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Flattering  speech. 

lip-service,  s. 

1.  Service  rendered  to  God  by  the  lips  white 
the  heart  is  alienated  from  him.     The  refer- 
ence is  to  Isa.  xxix.  13  ;  Matt.  xv.  8  ;  Mark 
vii.  6. 

2.  Similarly,  insincere  service  rendered  by 
the  lips  to  man. 

*  lip  -  wisdom,  s.      Wisdom    in  talk  or 
words,  but  not  in  action  or  experience  ;  theory 
dissociated  from  practice. 


*  lip-  work,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  LIP-LABOUR  (q.v.). 

2.  The  act  of  kissing. 

*  lip-working,  a.     Lip-laborious,   hypo- 
critical. 

"  The  lip-working  deacons  of  other  men's  appointed 
words.  '—Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymnuut. 

lip,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lip,  s.] 

*  A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  as  with  the  lips  ;  to  kiss. 

"  Round  him  ladies  thronged  in  warm  pursuit 
Fingered  and  lipped  and  proffered  the  strange  store.' 
fi.  a.  Kouetti  :  Love's  /i  lublet. 

2.  To  utter  with  the  lips  ;  to  speak. 

"  When  I  heard  my  name  most  fondly  lipped." 

Knits    Xndymion,  bk.  L 

3.  To  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  sword. 
(Scotch.) 

"  It  were  worth  lipning  a  good  blade."—  Scott  .•  fair 
Jfaid  of  Perth,  ch.  viiL 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Music  :  To  adjust  the  lips  so  as  to  produce 
the  proper  tone  of  wind-instruments  played 
by  the  mouth. 

-pse  -ml-a,  s.    [Gr.  Aura  (lipa)  =  fat,  and 

cu.iJLa.(liaimd)  =  blood.] 
PathoL  :  Fatty  matter  in  the  blood. 

li-par'-I-a,  *.  [Apparently  not  from  Or. 
Aurapi'a  (liparia)  —  perseverance  ;  but  from 
Aiiropot  (liparos)  =  fatty,  oily,  shining  with 
oil  ;  unctuous  ;  from  the  shining  surface  of 
the  leaves.] 

Bot,  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Li- 
pariese.  The  tender  stalks  and  leaves  of 
Lippia  nodiflora,  wild  in  the  Punjaub,  is  pre- 
scribed in  infusion  to  children  suffering  from 
indigestion,  and  to  women  after  delivery. 

U  -par*  -I  -d»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  lipar(i»); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malaxese. 
•  2.  Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Bom- 
bycina.  Antennae  longer  than  the  thorax, 
pectinated  in  the  male  ;  abdomen  in  the  female 
often  very  thick  ;  larva  and  pupa  hairy. 
Known  British  species  twelve,  including  the 
Black  Arches,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Vapourers, 
with  the  Gold-tail  and  Brown-tail  Moths.  The 
majority  are  white,  more  or  less  marked  with 
black. 

lI-par-I-e'-»,  ».  vl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lipari(a) 
(q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.'] 

Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  Papilionaceous  flowers, 
tribe  Lotese. 

lip  ar-Is,  s.  [Probably  from  Aiiropds  (liparos) 
—  unctuous.] 

L  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Liparidx  (q.v.).  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading,  with  linear  segments,  the  lip 
superior  or  inferior,  the  column  elongated,  the 
pollen  masses  four,  wary,  with  evanescent 
glands.  Known  species  thirty-three.  One, 
Liparis  Loeselii,  is  British,  being  found  in 
spongy  bogs  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  a  small  plant 
with  yellowish-green  flowers.  The  genus  is 
named  with  allusion,  London  thinks,  to  the 
soft  surface  of  the  leaves  in  some  species. 

2.-  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Liparidse  (q.v.).  Liparis  dispar  is  the  Gipsy- 
moth. 


li-p 


boli,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9^11.  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =£ 
-cian,    tian  --  saan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -f  ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  dei, , 
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liparite—  liquid 


3.  Ichthy. :  A  gonus  of  Discoboli.  Liparis 
vulgaris  is  the  Unctuous  Lumpsucker,  or  Sea- 
snail. 

llp'-ar-ite,  *.    [Gr.   \in-op6s  (liparos)  =  shin- 
ing.'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  FLUORITE  (q.v.). 

U-par'  6  9ele,  s.  [Gr.  \iwap6s  (liparos)  = 
fat,  and  KTJAT)  (kele)=.  a  tumour.] 

Med. :  A  tumour  consisting  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  fat. 

lip'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  AI'TTOS  (lipos)  =  fat,  lard,  tallow  ; 
vegetable  oil ;  Eng.  suff.  -tc.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

lipic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CSH8O4  (?).  Supposed  at  one  time 
to  be  a  distinct  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  but 
now  believed  to  be  an  impure  succinic  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
oleic  or  stearic  acids. 

*  lip'  less,  a.     [Eng.  lip;  -less.]     Having  no 
lips. 

•lip'-let,  s.  [Eng.  lip;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  lip. 

*  lip  6-gram,  s.  [Gr.  \ein<a  (leipo)  =  to  leave, 
and    ypojufia    (gramma)  =  a    letter  ;    ypii<f><a 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]     A  writing  in  which  a 
particular  letter  is  omitted.    Thus  in  the  Odys- 
sey of  Tryphiodorus,  there  is  no  A  in  the,  first 
book,  no  B  in  the  second  book,  and  so  on. 

•llp-d-gram-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Fr.  lipogram- 
matique,  from  Gr.  AiTroypajn^aTos  (lipogramma- 
tos)  =  wanting  a  letter.],  [LIPOORAM.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lipograms ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
lipogram. 

*Up-6-gram'-ma-tIsm,  ».     [Gr.  ACMTW 

(leipo)  —  to  leave ;  ypa/ujxa  (gramma)  genit. 
•ypam/uaros  (grammatos)  =  a  letter,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  The  art  or  act  of  writing  lipo- 
grams. 

*  Up-d-graxn'-ma-tlst,  s.     [Fr.   lipogram- 
matiste.]    A  writer  of  lipograms. 

"The  lipngrammatiits,  or  those  who  built  altars 
and  hatched  eggs  in  verse."— Fitiedward  Hall :  Modern 
English,  p.  20. 

Up   6  ma,  s.    [Gr.  AiVos  (lipos)—  fat.] 

Pathol. :  A  fatty  tumour,  benign  in  its  na- 
ture, and  which,  when  once  extirpated,  never 
returns. 

Ii-p6-thym'-I-a,  s.    [LEIPOTHYMIA.] 

li  po  thym  Ic,  li  poth  ym  ous,  a. 
[LEIPOTHYMIC.]  Swooning,  fainting. 

"  If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  lipothymous  lan- 
gour."— Baney :  On  the  Plague. 

•li-po'th'-y-my,  s.  [LEIPOTHYMIA.]  A 
swoon,  a  faint. 

*  Ii'-p6-type,  s.    [Gr.  A«mo  (leipo)  =  to  leave, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).]     (See  extract.) 

"  Mr.  Sclater  on  lipotypes,  a  new  term  which  he  con- 
sidered convenient  in  order  to  designate  types  of  life 
the  absence  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particular 
district  or  region."— Athenaum,  March  1,  1382. 

lipped,  a.    [Eng.  Up,  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    Having    lips ;   having  an 
edge  or  border  resembling  a  lip. 

2.  Bot. :   Having  a  distinct  lip  or  labellum, 
as  the  genus  Roscoea. 

If  Lipped  and  harled:  A  term  applied  to  a 
wall  built  of  stones  without  mortar,  but  which 
has  the  joints  afterwards  filled  with  mortar, 
and  the  whole  plastered  over  with  rough-cast 
or  harling. 

llP'-pen.  v.i.  [Cf.  Goth,  laubjan  =  to  trust ; 
(jler.  glauben.]  To  depend  on,  to  trust  to,  to 
place  confidence  in,  to  rely  upon.  (Scotch.) 

"  Na.  I  had  far  rather  Tib  Mumps  kenned  which  way 
I  was  gaun  than  her— though  Tib's  no  muckle  to  lippen 
to  neither."— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxli. 

Ilp'-per,  s.  [Eng.  lip;  -er.]  Short  waves, 
rough  water. 

"  In  the  forenoon,  although  a  strong  westerly  breeze 
raised  a  troublesome  Upper  on  the  water  he  sculled 
down  against  the  flood  over  the  championship  course  " 
—Daily  Telegraph,  March  7,  1882. 

lip  pi  a,  s.  [Named  after  Augustus  Lippi,  a 
French  physician  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbenacese,  tribe  Ver- 
benese.  Nearly  100  species  are  known,  all  from 
America.  Lippia  citrata  is  aromatic  like 
sage  or  thyme. 


Up'-pie,  Up'-pSf,  *.  [A.S.  Zeap  =  a  bucket.] 
[LEAP,  s.]  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck.  (Scotch.) 

lip  -ping,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Lip,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive: 

Music :  The  adjusting  the  lips  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  tone  of  wind-instruments 
played  by  the  mouth. 

*  lip'-pit,  a.    [LIPPED.] 

*  lip'  pi  -tude,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lippitudo, 
from  lippus  —  blear-eyed.]      The  quality  or 
state  of  being  blear-eyed  ;  blearedness  of  eyes. 

"  Diseases  that  are  infectious  .  .  .  are  pestilences 
and  lippitudei."— Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hut.,  §  297. 

*  llp'-p&  a.     [Eng.  lip;  -y.]     Having  large 
lips. 

"  Corinthian,  who  came  next,  is,  we  think,  a  trifle 
Hpp]/."— Field.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

Up'-yl,  s.    [Gr.  AI'TTOS  (lipos)  ->fat ;  -yl  (Chem. ). ] 

Chem.  :  CgH^  The  hypothetical  radicle  of 
glycerine. 

*  ll'-qua-ble,  a.   [Lat.  liquabilis,  from  liquo  = 
to  melt ;  Ital.   liquabile.]     Capable  of  being 
liquated  or  melted. 

*  li'  quate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  liqnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
liquo  =  to  melt ;  Ital.  liquare.] 

*  A.   Intrans. :   To  melt,    to   liquefy ;    to 
become  dissolved. 

"  If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 
baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate."  —  Woodward  :  On 
Fossils. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  melt,  to  liquefy  ;  specif.,  in 
metallurgy,  to  separate  one  metal  from  another 
less  fusible  by  exposing  the  mass  to  a  heat 
sufficiently  great  to  melt  the  more  easily  fused 
metal,  and  cause  it  to  run  off. 

H-qua'-tipn,  s.  [Lat.  liquatio,  from  liquatus, 
pa.  par.  of  liquo ;  Fr.  liquation  ;  Sp.  licuacion  ; 
Ital.  liquazione.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  melting  ;   the 
state  of  being  liquefied  or  melted. 

"  Ordinary  liquation  in  wax  and  oily  bodies  is  made 
by  a  gentler  heat."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  li., 
ch.  i. 

2.  Capacity  of  being  melted. 

"  The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  chrystal  is 
lothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  duration 


II.  Metall. :  The  act  or  operation  of  separat- 
ing one  metal  from  another  less  fusible  by 
exposing  the  alloy  to  a  heat  sufficiently  great 
to  cause  the  more  fusible  metal  to  melt  and 
run  off.  Thus  silver  is  separated  from  copper 
by  melting  the  alloy  with  the  addition  of  lead, 
and  cooling  the  triple  alloy  suddenly  in  the 
form  of  cakes.  These  cakes  are  heated  to  such 
a  degree  on  an  inclined  hearth  as  to  cause  the 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  to  run  off,  and  allow 
the  copper  to  remain. 

liquation -hearth,  liquation -fur- 
nace, s.  A  hearth  or  furnace  in  which  metals 
are  separated  by  exposure  to  a  heat  which 
melts  one  or  more  of  them,  but  leaves  the 
other  or  others  unmelted. 

H-que-fa'-ci-ant  (c  as  sh),  *.  [Lat.  lique- 
faciens,  pr.  par.  of  liquefacio  =  to  make  liquid  : 
liquidus  =  liquid,  and/acio  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  liquefies  or 
tends  to  liquefy  other  things. 

2.  Med.  :  An  agent  which  augments  the 
secretions  and  promotes  the  liquefying  pro- 
cesses of  the  animal  economy. 

II  que  fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  liquefactio,  from 
liquefactus,  pa.  par.  of  liquefacio  =  to  liquefy 
(q.v.);  Fr.  liquefaction;  Ital.  Uquefazione  ; 
Sp.  leciufaccion.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  liquefying,  melt- 
ing, or  dissolving ;  the  operation  of  converting 
a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat  or 
caloric. 

"  The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  trueliqu'fartion 
or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region.  —Bur- 
net  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquefied,  melted,  or 
dissolved. 

li-quS-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -able.] 
That  may  o'r  can  be  liquefied,  melted,  or  dis- 
solved ;  capable  of  liquefaction. 

"  Liquefinole,  and  not  HquefiaMe,  proceed  from  these 
caiues."— Bacon:  Natural  History,  f  840. 

ll'-que'-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LIQUEFY.] 


li'-que-f  i-er,  s.  [Eng.  liquefy;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  liquefies,  melts,  or  dissolves. 

U'-que-fy,  *ll'-qui-fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  lique- 
fier,  from  Lat.  liquefacio  =  to  make  liquid, 
to  dissolve  ;  liquefio  =  to  become  liquid,  to 
be  dissolved  :  liquidus  =  liquid,  and  facio 
(pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve ;  to  convert 
from  a  solid  form  into  that  of  a  liquid,  by  the 
agency  of  heat. 

"  Mineral  bowels,  liquified  by  fire, 
O'erwhelrn  the  fields,  by  Nature  left  unblessed." 
Glover:  Athenaid,  I. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  liquefied ;  to  melt, 
to  dissolve,  to  become  liquid. 

"The  blood  of  St.  Jauuarius  liquefied  at  the  ap. 
proach  uf  the  saint's  head."— Additon  :  On  Italy. 

*  ll-ques'-9en-9y,  «.    [Eng.  liquescent ;  -cy.] ' 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquescent ;  apt- 
ness to  melt. 

*  II  ques'-9ent,  a.    [Lat.  liquescens,  pr.  par. 
of  liquesco  =  to  become  liquid  ;  from  liqueo  = 
to  be  liquid.]     Melting  ;  becoming  liquid  ;  li- 
quefying, liquid. 

"  A  liquetcent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  born."  * 

E.  A.  Poe:  Ulalumt. 

U-queiir'  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  liquor 
=  liquor  (q.v.).]  A  drink  compounded  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  sugar,  flavoured  with  an 
infusion  or  extract  of  some  fruit,  spice,  or 
aromatic  substance. 

II'  quid,  *li-quide,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  liquide, 
from  Lat.  liquidus  =  liquid,  moist,  from  liqueo 
=  to  be  liquid  or  moist ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  liquido.] , 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Not  solid ;  fluid  ;  flowing  or  capable  of 
flowing ;   consisting  of   particles  which   can 
move  freely  among  each  other  on  the   least 
pressure. 

"  Coutrarie  to  the  nature  of  other  liquid  substances, 
whose  grounds  and  leeze  doo  generalise  settle  downe- 
wards.  —  Holinihed  :  Descrip.  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.vi. 

*2.  Wet. 

"  Ye  now  with  liquid  arms  embrace  the  wandering 
shore."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbton,  s.  6. 

3.  Flowing  smoothly  and  easily  ;  soft ;  free 
from  harshness  or  roughness. 

"  Liquid,  low,  silvery,  streamed  the  tones  beneath 
the  enchanted  bow."— l.ytton  :  Xanoni,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by 
law. 

"  If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corpse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  received, 
since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a  quick  dispatch, 
though  the  debt  be  outirely  liquid."— Ayliffe :  Purer- 
gon. 

t  II.  Gram.  :  Smooth,  easy;  pronounced 
easily,  and  with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs 
of  articulation  :  as,  a  liquid  letter. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  substance  whose  parts  are 
capable  of  moving  freely  among  themselves  on 
the  least  pressure,  and  which,  therefore,  re- 
tains no  fixed  form ;  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
liquidity  ;  a  fluid  not  aeriform.    [FLUID.] 

"  Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heat*  annoy. 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  liquids."  Philipt. 

IT  Volatile  liquids  are  those  capable  of  rising 
in  vapour  ;  fixed  liquids  cauuotdo  this,  unless 
chemically  decomposed. 

2.  Gram. :  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced 
with  a  slight  contact  of  the  organs  of  articu- 
lation, as  /,  HI,  n,  r. 

liquid-assets,  s.  pi.  A  term  used  by 
bankers  to  denote  coin,  bank-notes,  and  secu- 
rities, which  can  be  instantly  converted  into 
cash. 

liquid-reserve,  s.  That  portion  of  a 
bank  s  reserve  which  can  be  at  any  moment 
converted  into  cash  or  otherwise  realized. 

liquid-securities,  s.  pi.  Securities  that 
can  be  easily  and  promptly  converted  into  cash. 

liquid  storax,  s. 

Phar. :  The  resinous  drug  obtained  from 
Liquidambar  orientate  and  other  species  of 
the  genus.  It  is  imported  into  Bombay  frdm 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  again  exported  to 
China.  The  Muhammadans  regard  it  as  tonic, 
resolvent,  suppurative,  and  astringent.  It  is 
applied  in  swellings,  in  orchitis,  &c.  Mixed 
with  linseed  oil,  it  has  been  successfully  usrd 
in  itch.  (Prof.  Watt,  in  Calcutta  Exhib.  lie- 
port). 

*J  Formerly  liquid  storax  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Dammar  pine. 


fat«    ffit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wo.l&  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    a>,  ce- e;   ey  =  a.   qu-kw*. 


liquidable— Licie 
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•  U'-quid-a-ble,   a.      [Eng.  liquid  ;  -able.] 


Il   quid  a  ble,    a.      (En 

Capable  of  being  liquidated. 


H'- quid  am  bar,  li  quid  im-ber,  s. 
[Eng.  liquid,  and  ambar,  a  corruption  of  amber 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  (Sing.):  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  order  Altingiaceae  (q.v.).    Several  species 
of   Liquidambar  yield   a  fragrant    resin-like 
Btorax.     Most  of  the  liquid  storax  brought  to 
this  country  is  furnished,  it  is  believed,  by 
Liquidambar  orientate,    which   grows   in  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus. 
It  is  a  handsome  tree  like  a  plane,  forty  feet 
high.     That  of  America  is  from  L.  styraciflua, 
and  contains  much  beuzoic  acid.     [STORAX.] 

(2)  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Altingiaceae  (q.v.). 

2.  Pakeobot. :  According  to  M.  Gaudin  and 
the  Marquis  Strozzi,  Liquidambar  europ<eum 
li  is  been  found  iu  the  Older  Pliocene  beds  at 
Jlontajone  in  Tuscany. 

3.  Phar.  :   The   drug   obtained   from   the 
Liquidambar  trees.    [LIQUID  STORAX.] 

U  qui  date,  v.t.  &  i.    [Low  Lat.  liquidates, 
pa.  par.  of  liquido  =  to  clarify,  to  make  clear ; 
',  liquidus  —  clear,  liquid.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1 1.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 

*  2.  To  clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  clear 
or  plain. 

"  Time  only  can  liquidate  the  meaning  of  all  parti  of 
,  a  coiupouud  system.  '—Hamilton,  in  Annandate. 

*  3.  To  reduce  to  precision ;   to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  of. 

"Their  demands  were  liquidated,  and  should  be 
provided  for  iu  the  next  tax-Dill."— Sanuay,  in  Annan- 
da.U. 

4.  To  pay  off,  to  clear  off,  as  a  debt. 

*  5.   To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  in  gravity  or 
Importance. 

\  "  A  senseless  jumble,  soon  liquidated  by  a  more 
egregious  act  of  folly."—  Walpole :  Anecdotet  of  Paint- 
ing, vol.  i.,  oh.  ill. 

*  6.  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating  :  as,  To 
liquidate  a  sound. 

II.  Comm. :  To  wind  up,  as  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, by  arranging  with  its  debtors  and 
creditors,  and  apportioning  the  loss  or  profit 
of  each  partner  or  shareholder. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  wind  up,  as  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, by  arrangement  with  the  debtors  and 
creditors  ;  to  go  into  liquidation. 

U  qul-da-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LIQUIDATE.] 
liquidated  damages,  s.  pi. 

Law :  A  certain  fixed  and  ascertained  sum, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  penalty,  which  is 
both  uncertain  and  unascertained.  (WTiarton.) 

li-qul-da'-tion,  ».    [Fr.]    [LIQUIDATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :     The   act   of  liquidating, 
settling,  or  paying  off :  as,  the  liquidation  of 
a  debt ;  the  state  of  being  liquidated  or  paid 
off. 

2.  Comm.  :  The  act  of  winding  up,  as  a 
firm  or  company,  by  arrangement  with  the 
several  debtors  and  creditors,  and  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  profit  or  loss  of  each  partner 
or  shareholder. 

U'-qnl-da-tor,  s.    [Eng.  liquidat(e);  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.    One  who  liquidates,  settles, 
or  pays  off,  as  a  debt. 

2.  Comm.  :  An  official  appointed  to  conduct 
the  liquidation  or  winding  up  of  a  firm   or 
company ;    to   bring  or  defend  actions,   and 
generally  to  do  all  necessary  business  on  its 
behalf. 

•  ll-quid'-I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  liquiditas,  from 
liquidus ^—  liquid,  clear;  Fr.  liquidate;  Ital. 
liquidita.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquid  ;  that 
state  or  condition  of  a  material  substance  in 
which   the  component  particles  are   free  to 
move  about  among  themselves  on  the  least 
pressure ;  fluidity. 

"  The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  (incapable 
tlijtu  the  fluid  medium  ...  to  persevere  in  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  vocal  airs."— OlanviU  :  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  oh.  Iv. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth, 
flowing,  melodious,    or   agreeable :    as,   the 
liquidity  of  sound  musi<*  &c. 

* li'-quld-ize,  v...  [Eng.  liquid;  -iae.]  To 
make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy. 


*  li'-quld-ljjf,  adv.    [Eng.  liquid;   -ly.]    In  a 
liquid,  flowing  manner  ;  smoothly,  flowingly. 

U'-quId-ness,  s.  [Eng.  liquid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  liquid  ;  liquidity. 

"  Oil  of  auuiseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into  the 
connintenuc  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the  least 
heat,  resumed  its  former  lioiMneu."—  Boyle  :  Work*, 
i.Mt. 

If-qnor  (qu  as  k),  *  lie  our,  *  lie  ur,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  liqeur  ;  Fr.  liqu»ur,  from  Lat.  liquorem, 
accus.  of  liquor  =  moisture,  from  liqueo  = 
to  be  liquid  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  liquor;  Ital.  liquore.] 

1.  A  liquid  or  fluid  substance  ;   anything 
liquid,  as  water,  milk,  &c. 

"  A  liquor  well  known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that 
age  was  applied  to  the  paper."—  Jlacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 
en.  xv, 

2.  Especially  applied  to  alcoholic  or  spirit- 
uous liquids,  either  distilled  or  fermented,  as 
brandy,  beer,  &c. 

"A  fermented  liquour,  for  example,  which  is  called 
beer  ....  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  common 
drink  of  the  people  iu  America."—  Smith  :  Wealth  of 
Nationt,  bk.  v.,  oh.  iii. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prepared  solution,  as  — 

(1)  Dyeing  :  A  dye  or  mordant  in  solution, 
as  tin-liquor. 

(2)  Liquor  of  Libavius  :  Bichloride  of  tin. 

(3)  Sugar  :   A  solution  of  sugar,  used  in 
claying  the  loaves. 

4.  Pharm.,  £c.  :  A  watery  solution,  either 
of  inorganic  substances  or  of  certain  definite 
active  organic  principles.     They  differ  both 
from  plant  juices  and  from  extracts.     Garrod 
enumerates  thirty-five  liquors  used  by  medical 
practitioners  :  as,  liquor  ammonice,  liquor  ferri 
perchloridi,  &c. 

H  In  liquor  :  Intoxicated. 

liquor  amnios,  s. 

Bfit.  :  The  fluid  matter  contained  within  the 
nucleus  of  an  ovule,  and  supposed  to  nourish 
the  embryo  during  its  growth. 

liquor-gauge,  s.  A  measuring-rod  for 
determining  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  a  cask 
or  tank  ;  a  part  of  the  gauger's  equipment. 

liquor-pump,  «.  A  portable  pump  for 
emptying  casks,  &c. 

liquor  sanguinis,  s.    [PLASMA.] 

liquor  silicum,  s.  Liquor  of  flints,  solu- 
ble glass. 

liquor-thief,  s.  A  tube  which  is  let 
down  through  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask  and 
then  closed,  so  as  to  withdraw  liquid  there- 
from. It  is  usually  closed  at  the  top  by  the 
finger,  but  sometimes  by  a  plug.  A  sampling- 
tube  ;  a  velinche. 

*  U'-quor  (qu  as  k),  v.t.    [LIQUOR,  ».] 

1.  To  moisten,  to  wet,  to  fill  with  liquor. 

"  Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink,     . 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link." 

Dryden  :  Absalom  i  Achitophel,  ii.  461. 

2.  To  grease,  as  with  tallow  or  oil. 

"And  cart-wheeles  squeak  not  when  they  are 
liquored."—  Bacon  :  Nat.  Bill.,  §  117. 

li'-quor-fye  (qu  as  k),  lfo'-or-I$e,  *  lic- 

or-is.  s.     [Fr.  licorice;  Ital.  liquirizia;  Lat. 
liquiritia,  corrupted  from  glycyrrhiza  (q.v.).] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Glycyrrhiza  (q.v.);  and  spec. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra  and  G.  echinata.    [GLYCYR- 

RBIZA.] 

(2)  The  root  of  Abrus  precatoriut. 

2.  Pharm.  :  [GLYCYRRHIZA]. 
t  Wild  liquorice  : 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  Ononis  arvensis.  [OsoNis, 
REST-HARROW.] 

liquorice-root,  «. 

Comm.  :  The  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  [LI- 
QUORICE.] 

*  li  -qubr-ish  (qu  as  k),  a.    [LICKERISH.] 

li'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  libra  =  a  pound,  whence  also 
Fr.'livre.]  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account 
in  Italy.  Both  the  gold  and  silver  lira  are 
identical  in  weight  and  fineness  with  the 
French  franc.  [FRANC.]  The  lira  is  divided 
into  100  centesimi. 

11-rei  -la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

Bot.  :  A  linear  shield  with  a  channel  along 
the  middle.  It  occurs  in  the  lichens  of  the 
genus  Opegrapha. 


, 

».    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion of  lily  convallis.]    The  lily  of  the  valley. 


lir-I-6  den'-drln,  «.    [LIRIODENDRONIN.] 

lir-i-d-den'-dron,  *.  [Gr.  \tipu>v  (leiriori)= 
a  lily,  and  Stv&pov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaceae,  tribe  Mag- 
nolieae.     Liriodendron  tulipifera  is  the  Tulip- 
tree,    Whitewood,    Candle-wood,    Tulip-bear- 
ing Lily  tree,  Virginian  Poplar  or  Poplar  of 
America.    It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  fiddle-shaped 
leaves,  tulip  or  lily-like  flowers  with  six  petals 
in  two  rows.    The  bark  has  properties  like 
that  of  Cinchona. 

2.  Pal(Bobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

Hr-i  6  den  dron  in,  Hr-I-o-den'-drin. 

».     [Eng.,  liriodendron  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  neutral,  bitter,  and  partly  volatile 
substance  from  the  tulip-tree.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  scales  or  needles,  and  melts 
at  83°. 

*  lir-i-pipes, «.    [LIRIPOOP.] 

•lir-i'-pi'p'-i-o'n-at-e'd.a.    [LIRIPOOP.J 

Hooded  ;  wearing  a  liripoop. 

"  Master  Jauotus  ....  liripipimated  with  a  gradu- 
ated bood."—Urquhart :  iiabelait,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

« Ur'-i'-podp,  *  lyr-i-poop,  *  lyr-ri-pup, 
*  lir-ry-pooA,  *  ler-ri-pippes,  *  lir-i- 
pip,  ».     [O.  Fr.  liripepion,  from  Low  Lat. 
liripipium,  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of   Lat.  cleri 
ephippium  =  the  capari- 
son of  a  cleric.] 

1.  The  ancient  dress  of 
a    clergyman  :    in    early 
times,  probably  a  hood  or 
tippet ;  later,  a  scarf  or 
an  appendage  to  the  an- 
cient hood,  consisting  of 
long  tails  or  tippets,  pass- 
ing round  the  neck  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet, 
and  often  jagged.     This 
ornament  was  not  always 
confined  to  the  clergy,  for 
Peck,  speaking  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  dress  used 
by  the  commons  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  says 
"Their  lerripippes  reach 
to  their  heels  all  jagged." 
(Nares.) 

2.  Acuteness  ;  smartness  or  learning  fit  for 
a  cleigymau  ;  a  smart  trick. 

"  And  whereas  tbou  takest  the  matter  so  far  in 
•nuffe,  I  will  teach  thee  thy  lyrripv.fi  after  an  other 
fashion. " — Ilolinshed  :  Description  of  Ireland,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  silly  person. 
lir'-6-cone,  s.   [LIROCONIT*.] 

U-roc'-o-nite,  lir'-d-cone,  s.    [Gr.  x«p<j« 

(leiros)  —  pale,   and  icovia  (konia)  =  powder; 
Ger.  lirokon,  lirokonit.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  only  in 
crystals  or  (very  rarely)  granular.  Hardness, 
2  to  2-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'882  to  2-986 ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  sky-blue  and  verdigris- 
green  ;  streak,  the  same ;  fracture,  imper- 
fectly conchoidal ;  compos.,  a  hydrated  phos- 
pho-arsenate  of  copper  and  alumina.  Found 
formerly  in  various  mines  in  Cornwall. 

LIs  bon,  s.    [See  def.] 

L  A  kind  of  white  wine,  so  called  from 
being  shipped  from  Lisbon.  It  is  produced 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

lish,  leesh,  leisb,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Stout,  active.  (Provincial.) 

*  lisk,  *  leak,  *  leske,  *.    [Dan.  lyske.]   The 
groin,  the  flank. 

lis  keard  ite  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Named  by 
Maskelyne  after  Liskeard,  where  found  ;  suff. 
tie  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  fibrous 
crusts  or  as  minute  capillary  crystals.  Colour, 
white,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tint.  Com- 
pos. :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  7*640 ;  alumina, 
28-229 ;  arsenic  acid,  26'962  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
rill,  oxide  of  copper,  1-027,  lime,  0719, 
water,  34'053.  Found,  associated  with  scoro- 
dita  (q.v.),  at  the  Marke  Valley  mine,  ueal 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Lisle  (s  silent),  s.    [See  def.] 

Lisle-lace,  s.  A  light,  tine,  transparent, 
white-thread,  hand-made  lace,  so  called  from 


(From  a  fl/temth-rcn. 
tury  MS.  in  Strutt.t 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  ]6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  toel,  del. 
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lisno— listeridffl 


Lisle,  in  France.  It  has  a  diamond-shaped 
mesh,  formed  by  two  threads  plaited  to  a 
perpendicular  line.  Also  known  as  clear- 
foundation. 

*  lisnc,  *  lis  sen,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
cavity,  a  hollow,  a  hole. 

"  In  tbe  lime  of  a  rock,  at  Kiugscote,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each  near 
as  large  as  my  Hat."— Hale. 

lisp,  *  lisp-en,  *  lip-sen,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.8. 
*  wlispian,  from  wlisp  =  imperfect  in  utter- 
ance, lisping ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lispen  =  to 
lisp  ;  Dan.  lasspe ;  Sw.  Idspa ;  Ger.  lispeln  = 
to  lisp,  to  whisper.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pronounce  the  sibilants  $  and  z  imper- 
fectly, so  as  to  give  them  the  sound  of  th 
atdh. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly. 

"  Antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes."— Shaketp. : 
Borneo  i  Juliet,  fi.  4. 

3.  To  speak  imperfectly,  as   a   child ;   to 
make  feeble  or  imperfect  attempts  at  speaking. 

14  V'lnle  lisping  children,  touch 'd  with  infant  fear, 
TfV  .Hh  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear." 
Falconer :  Shipwreck,  lii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp  or 
affectedly. 

"  Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next, 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text." 

Camper :  Tirocinium,  Uf. 

lisp,  s.  [Lisp,  v.]  The  act  or  habit  of  lisp- 
ing. 

"  From  the  same  cause  arises  that  defect  in  speaking, 
called  A  lisp,  which  renders  some  Englishmen  unable 
to  pronounce  sibilants  or  palatals  otherwise  than  as 
half -obscuredlinguals."— fl«am«i:  Camp.  Oram.  Aryan 
Lang,  qf  India  (1872),  i.  246. 

Us  p§n'-dens,  s.    [Lat.j 

Law :  A  pending  suit. 

lisp'-er,  s-.  [Bng.  lisp;  -er.]  One  who  lisps; 
one  who  speaks  with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

"  I  remember  a  race  of  Lispers,  fine  pe*»  ns,  who 
took  an  aversion  to  particular  letters  in  our  language." 
-Taller,  No.  77. 

lisp' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Lisp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <K  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  When  this  poor  lisping  stammering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymns,  XT, 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking 
with  a  lisp  or  affectedly. 

lisp'-ing-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  lisping  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
lisping  manner  ;  with  a  lisp. 


Ife-pund,  s.  [Dan.  &  Sw.  Kspund ;  Icel. 
lippund.]  A  weight  in  use  in  Denmark, 
Sweden^  &c.,  and  varying  in  different  countries 
from  l4lbs.  to  ISlbs.  avoirdupois. 

*liss,  *lisse,  s.  [A.S.  liss  -  forgiveness. J 
Forgiveness,  remission,  abatement. 

"  Thi  woful  herte  of  penaunce  had  a  line." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,581. 

liSB-an'-the,  s.  [Gr.  A«ro-os  (lissos)  =  smooth, 
and  ai>0<K(  anthos)  =  a  flower.  Prom  the  seg- 
ments of  the  small  white  flowers  beii/g  smooth 
instead  of  bearded.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Epacridace*.  Iribe  Styphe- 
lleae.  Tliey  are  found  in  Austria  and  Tas- 
mania. The  fruits  of  LissantTu  Mpido,  are 
eaten,  but  are  not  pulpy  enough  to  be  worth 
much. 

*Usse,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  lissian,  lidhsian.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lessen,  to  relieve,  to  abate. 

"In  hope  for  ben  listed  of  his  care." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,488. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  easy,  to  obtain  relict, 
to  be  relieved. 

liss  en-geph'-a-la,   s.   pi.     [Gr.    AKTO-O? 

(lissos)  =  smooth,'  and  e'yice'<J>aAo«  (engkephalos) 
=  the  brain.] 

Zool. :  The  second  group  or  sub-class  of 
mammals  in  Owen's  elassillcation,  based  on 
brain  modifications.  The  corpus  callosum  is 
present,  but  connects  cereliral  hemispheres 
as  little  advanced  in  bulk  or  outward  character 
as  in  the  Lyencephala  (q.v.) ;  the  cerebrum 
leaves  the  olfactory  lobes  and  the  cerebellum 
exposed,  and  is  commonly  smooth,  or  with 
few  and  simple  convolutions  in  a  very  small 
proportion,  composed  of  the  largest  mem- 
branes of  the  group.  Under  this  sub-class  are 
grouped  the  orders  Bruta  (Bradypodidse, 
Dasypodidse,  and  Edentula),  Chiroptera  (Fru- 
givora  and  Insectivora),  Insectivora  (Talpidae, 


Erinaceidae,   and    Soricidae),    and    Rodentia 
(Non-claviculata  and  Claviculata). 

liss-en-ceph'-a-lous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,&c.  Us- 

sencephal  (a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cms.]   Belonging 

to  or  characteristic  of  the  Lissencephala  (q.v.). 

"The   correspondence   of  the  groups  in  the  lyen- 

cephalous  and  liuencephalou$  series.  — Owen :   Clou, 

Mammalia,  p.  S3. 

lis'  som,  Us'-some,  a.  [For  lithesome  (q.v.).] 
Lithe,  lithesome,  supple,  nimble,  active,  flex- 
ible, pliant. 

lis  -  so  -  tri'-  ton,  *.  [Gr.  Ai<r<r<k  (lissos)  = 
smooth,  and  Tptrov  (Triton)  =  Triton.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Salamandridae  instituted 
by  Mr.  Bell.  It  has  a  smooth  skin,  no  pores 
on  the  sides,  and  the  crest  of  the  back  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  tail.  Lissotriton 
(Triton)  punctatus  is  the  Common  Smooth 
Newt  or  Eft  found  in  Europe.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, and  likes  clean  water ;  it  is  carnivorous, 
and,  in  its  turn,  often  falls  a  prey  to  larger 
newts  and  fish. 

list  (1),  s.  [Fr.  liste  =  a  list,  a  roll,  a  selvage, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  lista;  Ger.  leiste  =  a  border; 
cogn.  with  A.S.  list  =  a  border;  Dut.  lijst ; 
Icel.  lista,  listi  —  list,  selvage  ;  Dan.  liste ; 
Sw.  list ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lista.} 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  The  border,  edge,  or  selvage  of  cloth  ; 
a  strip  of  cloth  forming  the  border  or  edge 
of  broadeloth,  and  intended  to  strengthen  it ; 
a  strip  of  cloth,  a  fillet. 

"  A  linen  stock  on  one  leg :  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  lilt."— 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill.  2. 

*  2.  A  border. 

*  3.  A  stripe. 

"  The  asse  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  a  cross  made 
by  a  black  list  down  his  buck,  and  another  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  down  his  shoulders."  —  Brown*: 
Julgar  Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

*4.  A  line  enclosing    or   forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  piece  of  ground  or  field  of  combat. 
*5.  A  boundary,  a  bound,  a  limit. 

"  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  Hit, 
Eats  not  tbe  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
SlMkesp.  :  Samlet,  iv.  5. 

6.  A  roll,  a  catalogue  :  as,  a  list  of  names. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  little  square  moulding,  a  fillet, 
a  listel. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  upper  member  of  a  railing. 

(2)  A  narrow  strip  from  the  edge  of  a  plank. 

(3)  A  small,  square  moulding  ;  a  fillet. 

3.  Rope-making:  A  woollen  flap  in  the  hands 
Of  a  rope-maker,  through  which  the  yarn  goes. 

4.  Tin-working : 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  tin  preparatory  to  the 
teicker  coat,  in  tinning  iron  plates. 

(2)  A  selvage  of  wire  or  tin  formed  on  the 
under  edge  of  plates  in  tinning. 

list-pan,  s.    A  perforated  skimmer. 

list-pot,  s.  A  heated  pan  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  last  of 
the  series  of  five  pans  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin-plate. 

list (2),  s.  [A.S.  Z«*t=pleasure,  desire.]  [LusT.s.] 

*  1.    Ord.    Lang. :    Desire,    pleasure,    wish, 
inclination. 

"Those  Irish  lords  made  their  Hit  the  law  to  such 
whom  they  could  overpower."— Puller:  Worthiei; 
Kent. 

2.  Nttiit. :  An  inclination  of  a  ship  to  one 
side ;  a  heel. 

list  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [LiST  (1),  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1 1.  To  insert  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

"  Coupons  must  be  lilted  on  the  company's  printed 
form."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9, 1883. 

2.  Spec. :  To  enrol  or  engage  for  the  public 
service,  as  soldiers  ;  to  enlist. 

'  He  entertained  and  lilted  all  such  soldiers  at 
offv.,-ed  themselves."— Clarendon :  Religion  i  Policy, 
oh.  Ix. 

3.  To  enrol,  or  attach  one's  self  as  a  sup- 
porter of  a  cause  ;  to  enlist. 

"The  Jesuits  have,  generally  speaking,  been  Semi- 
pelagians,  and  no  friends  to  Augustin,  though  they 
permitted  their  brethren  to  lilt  themselves  on  either 
side." — Jortin,  Dis.  2. 

*  4.  To  enclose  or  shut  off  for  combat. 

"What  matters  where  we  fall  to  (111  the  maws 
Of  worms— on  battle- plains  or  listed  spotT 
Both  an  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  139. 


5.  To  cover  with  a  list  or  a  strip  of  cloth  t 
as,  To  list  a  door. 

*6.  To  mark  with  a  stripe  or  streak. 

7.  To  sew  together  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  Q0 
to  make  a  particoloured  show  or  to  form  • 
border. 

"  A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  lilted  colours  gay." 

Hilton:  P.L..i\.  8«0. 

II.  Carp. :  To  chop  a  block  or  stave  to  39 
approximate  shape — e.g.,  the  balk  or  codling 
from  which  staves  are  to  be  riven  is  chopped 
to  give  a  taper  towards  each  end,  before  being 
cleft  into  staves  by  the  froe  and  mallet. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  enlist  in  the  public  service : 
as,  a  soldier.  (Vulgar.) 

IT  To  list  a  board  :  To  reduce  in  breadth  by 
cutting  off  the  sapwood  from  the  edge. 

*  list  (2),  *  lyst,  *  list-en,  *  lust,  *  lust-en 

(1),  v.i.  [A.S.  lystan,  from  t«st  =  pleasure ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  lusten  =  to  like,  from  lust  =  delight ; 
Icel.  lysta,  from  losti  —  lust ;  Dan.  lyste,  from 
lyst ;  Sw.  lysta,  from  lust ;  Goth,  luston,  from 
lustus  ;  Ger.  gelusten,  from  lust.]  To  desire,  to 
choose,  to  prefer,  to  please,  to  be  disposed. 

"The  wind 

Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  104. 

IF  It  was  frequently  used  by  old  author* 
impersonally. 

"  By  sliding  seas  me  listed  them  to  iede." 

Surrey :  \~irgil ;  jKneid  Iv. 

*  list  (3),  *  lust-en  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.S.  hlystan, 
hlistan,  gehlystan,  from  hlyst  —  hearing  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hlusta  =  to  listen  ;  Must,  the  ear.) 
[LISTEN.] 

A.  Intrans. :   To   listen,    to   hearken,    to 
attend. 

"  The  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase. 
Who  paused  to  Hit  for  every  sound." 

Scott  :  llukeby,  ili  1 

B.  Trans. :  To  listen  to,  to  hearken  to. 

"  Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  Hit  no  further."  Byron :  Lara,  1.  la. 

*  liste,  v.t.    [LIST  (2),  v.] 

lis'-tel,  *.  [Fr.  listel,  listeau,  from  liste  =  ft 
list, "a  roll,  a  fillet.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  list,  a  fillet. 

2.  Joinery:   A  narrow,  slightly  projecting 
ledge  ;  a  reglet. 

lis'  -ten  (t  silent),  *  lust  nen,  v.i.  &  t.  [Mid. 
Eng.  lusten,  from  A.S.  hlystan,  hlistan  =  to 
listen.]  [LiST  (3),  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  ear  or  attention  ;  t* 
attend,  to  hearken. 

"  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute." 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  II.  v.  60 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  hearken  to  ;  to  give  ear  or 
attention  to. 

"And  now,  Octavius, 
"  Listen  great  things.    Brutus  and  Cascius 
Are  levying  powers."   Shakesp. :  Julius  Ctxsar,  iv.  1. 

T[  To  listen  after :  To  enquire  eagerly  after ; 
to  seek  for  information  about. 

lis'-ten-er  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  listen;  -«r.J 
One  "who  listens ;  a  hearer,  a  hearkener. 

"  He  ended  :  and  a  kind  of  spell 
Upon  the  silent  listeners  fell." 

Longfellow:   Wayside  Inn.    (Inter.) 

*  list'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  list  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]    On« 
who  compiles  a  list,  roll,  or  catalogue. 

lis  ter  (2),  s. 
fish-spear. 


[LEISTER.]     A  three-pronged 


lis'-ter-a,  s.    [Nfcmed  after  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
a  British  naturalist.] 
Bot.  :  Bird's  Nest  or  Twayblade,  the  typical 

fenus  of  the  family  Listeridse.  The  root  is  of 
eshy  fibres  ;  the  leaves  two  or  none  ;  the 
flowers  are  in  green  or  brown  racemes,  the 
sepals  and  petals  spreading  and  incurved,  the 
lip  deflexed,  two-cleft,  the  spur  none,  the 
pollen  masses  two,  powdery,  the  glands  con- 
nate. Six  species  known  ;  three  are  British, 
viz.,  Listera  ovata,  L.  cordata,  and  L.  (Neottia) 
Nidus  avis. 

IiiS-teV-i-an,  a.  (Lister;  -tan.]  Pertaining 
to,  charactei  istic  of,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  antiseptic  surgery  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.  [LISTF.RISM.] 

"  The  results  of  the  /.istrrian  system  in  surgery  are 
proved  to  be  decidedly  successful." — Journ.  of  Xcienct, 
Feb.  1883,  p.  103. 

Us-teV-I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lister(a);  Lst. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Wee.] 


Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  NeottesB.; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  po  , 
Syrian,    ae.  <a-e;  ey  -  a.     Q.u  =  ]CW« 
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lit  er  al  iz-a  tion,  s.  [Eng.  literalig(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  literalizing  or  rendering 
literal ;  a  reducing  to  literality. 


LI* -ter-Ism,  *.  [Eng.,  &c  Lister(ian) ; -ism.] 
Surg.  :  The  name  given  to  a  system  of 
operative  surgery  aud  conservative  dressing 
introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  (theu  Mr.)  Lister,  of 
King's  College  Hospital.  It  consists  of  the 
free  employment  of  carbolic  acid— preferably 
in  the  form  of  absolute  phenol.  The  instru- 
ments to  be  used  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  it ; 
during  the  operation  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  spray  is  widely  diffused,  and  the  dressings 
are  carbolized.  (For  details  see  Braithwaite  : 
Retrospect  of  Medicine,  Ixxx.  99-107.) 

"Ou  the  battle- field,  in  the  hospital,  and  the  homes 

of  the  sick.  Luteritm  is  a  household  word."— Brit.  Jfed. 

Journ.,  Dec.  15,  1885. 

»  list  ful.  a.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v. ;  /uZ(0.]  At- 
tentive, listening,  heedful. 

"  To  his  doom  with  littful  ear»  attend." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  V.  L  26. 

list'  ing,  pr.  par.  &  ».    [LIST  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  inserting  in  a  list. 

2.  The  act  of  enlisting  for  public  service,  as 
•  soldier. 

II.  Carpentry: 

L  Cutting  away  the  sappy  edge  of  a  board. 

2.  The  narrow  edge  of  a  board. 

list  less,  n.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v.  ;  -less.]  Care- 
less, heedless,  indifferent,  inattentive,  languid, 
weary. 

"  Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  listless  mind. 
Though  busy,  trifling ;  empty,  though  refined." 
Camper :  Progreu  of  Error,  4M. 

list  less  ly.  adv.  [Eng.  listless ;  -ly.]  In  a 
listless,  indifferent,  or  languid  manner  ;  with 
indifference. 

"  See  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether 
he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time."— Locke  : 
Of  Education.  §  123. 

list' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  listhss  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  listless  ;  indifference, 
languidness. 

"Owing  partly  to  the  heavy  contributions  laid  on 
the  town,  and  partly  to  that  littlesmesi  and  depression 
of  spirits  which  generally  accompany  national  dis- 
asters."— Eustace  :  Italy,  vol.  i.,  ch.  lit. 

*  list  -ness,  *  liste  nes,  s.  [Eng.  list  (3),  v. ; 
-ness.]  Listening,  attention.  (Stanyhurst.) 

lists,-,  pi.  [Acorrupt. of  lisses ;  O.  Fr.  lisse,  lice; 
Ital.  liccia  =  a  barrier  or  palisade,  from  Low 
Lat.  licice  =  barriers,  from  Lat.  licium  =  a 
thread,  a  girdle.  There  was  probably  a  con- 
fusion with  A.S.  list  =  a  border.]  [Lisx  (1),  s.] 
A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  a  contest  or 
combat ;  a  tilting  ground. 

"  Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw, 
Or  at  the  lists,  or  at  the  fighting  foe." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xvi.  718. 

lit  (1),  pret.  k  pa.  par.  ofv.    [LIGHT  (1),  «.] 
lit  (2),  pret.  ofv.    [LiOHT  (2),  v.] 

llf-a-njf ,  *  let  -a-  nie,  *  lit  a  nie,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

letunie  (Fr.  litanie),   from  Lat.  litania;   Gr. 
AiTafei'a  (litaneia)  =  a  prayer,    from    AtraiW 
(litaino)  =  to  pray  ;  Sp.  litania,  letania;  Ital. 
litanie,  letanie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  solemn  form  of  supplicatory  prayer 
used  in  public  worship. 

t  2.  A  parody  of  the  Litany,  consisting  of 
satirical  allusions,  recited  by  street  singers 
on  an  occasion  of  some  political  or  religious 
demonstration.  (Slang.) 

II.  Church  History,  Ritual,  <tc. : 

1.  Roman:  There  are  three  forms  of  litany 
recognized  bythe  RomanChurch  as  admissible 
in   public  worship  :    (1)    The  Litany  of  the 
Saints,  used  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark,   on 
Rogation  Days,  on  Holy  Saturday  and  Whitsun 
Eve,  and  during  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.      (2)  The  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin — usually  called  the  Litany  of  Loretto, 
from  its  being  first  sung  in  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loretto — now  generally  used  at  Benediction 
(q.v.).    (3)  The  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus,  consisting  of  titles  of  Our  Lord,  with 
tlie  invocation  "  Miserere  nobis  "  (Have  mercy 
on  us). 

2.  Anglican:   The  first  change  from  the 
Roman  Litany  in  the  direction  of  its  present 
form  was  made  in  1544.    In  the  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  directions  were  appended 
to  theCommunion  office  that  "  Upon  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  the  English  litany  shall  be 
said  or  sung  in  all  places."     In  the  revision  of 


1552  it  was  placed  where  it  now  stands,  with 
the  rubric  "  To  be  used  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  and  at  other  times  when 
it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  Ordinary." 
Grindall  in  1571  forbade  any  interval  between 
Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion 
Service ;  but  the  Fifteenth  Canon  of  1604 
recognizes  the  Litany  as  a  separate  office.  The 
practice  of  the  present  day  tends  in  that 
direction,  and  in  many  churches  the  Litany  is 
recited  on  Sunday  afternoon,  followed  by  a 
brief  address.  When  it  is  said  at  Morning 
Prayer,  it  follows  the  Third  Collect  for  Grace. 

litany-desk,  s.  In  the  English  Church 
a  portable  desk  or  prie-dieu,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ehoir  or  the  chancel  facing  the 
communion-table,  and  at  which  the  priest 
kneels  to  recite  the  Litany.  Cosin  (Notes  on 
Common  Prayer)  says  :  "  The  priest  goeth  out 
from  his  seat  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
at  a  low  desk  before  the  chancel  door,  called 
the  faldstool,  kneels,  and  says  or  sings  the 
litany."  [FALDSTOOL.] 

litany-stool,  s.  The  same  as  LITANY- 
DESK.  (Hulliwell.) 

*  lltf-a-n^,   v.t.     [LITANY,  ».]     To  recite  or 
chant  a  litany. 

lit  -arge,  «.    [LITHARGE.] 

lit'-9hi,   li'-chi,   Ift'-S9h£,   lee'-ohee,  s. 

[Chinese.] 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Nephelium,  one  of  the 
Sapindacese.  The  tree  has  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  and  panicles  of  small  apetalous  flowers. 
The  fruit,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
me.ter,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

*  lite,  a.  &  *.    [A.S.  lyt;  Icel.  lift;  O.  L.  Ger. 
lut.]    [LITTLE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Little. 

"  Thi  sorghe  is  al  to  lite."       Shoreham,  p.  82. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  little  piece  or  portion. 
li'-ter,  *.    [LITRE.] 

lit   er  al,  *  lit  ter-all,  a.  &  *.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  literalis  =  literal ;   litera  —  a  letter  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  literal;  Ital.  litterale,  letterale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning  or 
letter  ;   not  figurative  or  metaphorical ;    for- 
mally, plainly,  and  clearly  expressed. 

"  It  hath  but  one  simple  litterall  sense  whose  light 
the  owles  can  not  abide.  —Tyndall :  Workes,  p.  L 

2.  Following  the   letter   or   exact   words ; 
close,  not  free. 

"  The  present  method  of  teaching  the  learned  lan- 
guages, which  is  commonly  by  literal  translations." — 
Goldsmith :  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  expressed  by  letters  :  as, 
literal  notation. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  literal  meaning  ;  a 
literal  expression. 

"  How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  me- 
taphorical expressions  unto  t.ie  people,  and  what  ab- 
surd conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literals/  '— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

literal-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  in  which  some  of  the 
known  quantities  are  expressed  by  letters,  as 
ax  +  by  =  c.  It  is  so  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  numeral  equation,  in  which  all  the 
known  quantities  are  expressed  by  numbers. 

literal-expression,  s. 

Math. :  An  expression  in  which  some  of  the 
quantities  entering  it  are  expressed  by  letters. 
A  literal  factor  is  a  factor  denoted  by  a  letter, 
or  some  power  of  a  letter,  as  a  =  (1  x  c), 
a*(=a  x  a). 

*  llt'-er-al-Ism,  ».    [Eng.  literal ;  -ism.]   The 
act  of  adhering  to  the  letter  ;    that  which 
accords  with  the  lettar  ;  a  mode  of  interpreting 
literally.    (Milton  :  Of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

*  lit'-er-al-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  literal;  -is*.]    One 
who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  literal  meaning ; 
one  who  interprets  or  understands  literally. 

"  Let  the  extreme  literalist  sit  down  now,  and  re- 
volve whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not  the  due 
result  of  our  Saviour's  word,"— Milton :  Of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

*  Ut-er-al'-J-tfr  s.    [Eng.  literal;  -%.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  literal ;  literal  or 
original  meaning ;  literalness. 

"  Let  those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate 
liternlity.  so  prepare  themselves,  as  to  share  in  the 
account  for  all  their  transgressions."— Milton:  Of 
Divorce,  bk.  L,  ch.  xiv. 


lit'-er-al-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  literal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  literal  manner  or  sense  ;  according 
to  the  primitive  or  literal  meaning  or  import 
of  the  words  ;  not  figuratively  or  metaphori- 
cally. 

"  It  can  admit  neither  distinction,  nor  other  con- 
struction than  the  words  bear  literally."—  Raleigh  : 
Biliary  of  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  |  15. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  for 
word  ;  exactly. 

"  My  daily  bread  is  literally  Implor'd." 

Dryden  :  Ilird  <t  Panther,  ill.  10T. 

Ut'-er-al  ness,  s.    [Eng.  literal  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  literal  ; 
literal  meaning. 

2.  The  quality  or  habit  of  interpreting  or 
understanding  everything  literally  ;  want  of 
imagination. 

"  1  liiriT,  with  characteristic  literalneu,  obeyed  that 
command."—  Athenaeum,  Sept  3,  188* 


---,  a,  [Lat.  literanus,  from  litera  = 
a  lette'r;  Fr.  literaire  ;  Sp.  literario;  ItaL 
litterario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  learning. 

"The  child's  literary  education  was  directed  by 
Burnct,  with  the  title  of  Preceptor."—  Hacauiav  :  ffitt. 
Bng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  literature  :  dealing 
with  learning  or  learned  men. 

"  'Scaped  from  literary  cares." 

Covrptr:  Dog  t  Water  Lily. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  or  writings. 


4.  Versed  in  letters  or  literature ;  engaged 
in  literature. 

5.  Consisting  in  or  composed  of  letters  or 
writings  :  as,  literary  property. 

6.  Intended  for  the  promotion  and  extension 
of  literature  and  learning. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  finest  literary  institutions  that  any 
age  or  nation  has  seen."— Goldsmith  :  On  Polite  Learn- 
ing, ch.  v. 

llt'-er-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  literatus,  from  litera 
=  a  let'ter  ;  Sp.  literato ;  Ital.  litterato.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Versed  or  instructed  in  letters 
or  literature ;  learned,  accomplished,  lettered, 
literary. 

'  Surely  this  is  the  proper  function  of  literate 
elegancy.  '—Mountayue :  Dcvoute  Euayes,  pt.  1.,  tr. 
19,  §  :i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  a  liter- 
ary man. 

2.  One  who  has  received  an  education  in  a 
college  or  university,  but  who  has  not  gradu- 
ated ;  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  who  has  not 
studied  at  a  university. 

"  The  literate  may  become  the  typal  Incumbent  of 
England."—  Bereiford  Hope :  English  Cathedral*,  ch.  i. 

llt-er-a'-tlm,  adv.  [Lat.]  Literally;  letter 
for  letter.  (Generally  in  the  phrase  verbatim 
et  literatim  =  word  for  word,  and  letter  for 
letter.) 

lit  er  a  to  (pi.  lifc-er-a'-ti)  s.  [ItaL]  A 
learned  man.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  literati.'— 
Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  cfi.  vili. 

*  llf-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  litera  =  a 
letter;  Fr.  litterateur;  Ital.  litteratore.] 

1.  A  dabbler  in  literature  ;  a  petty  school- 
master. 

"  Those  husbands  who  succeed  legally  to  the  offlos 
which  the  young  Iterators  had  pre-occupied."— Burke: 
Letter  to  a  ileinber  of  the  National  A  uembly. 

2.  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  literary  man. 

Ut'-er-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  literatura, 
from  litera  =  a  letter ;  Sp.  literatura;  Ital. 
litteratura.] 

1.  Learning,  letters ;  knowledge  of  or  ac- 
quaintance with  letters  or  books. 

"  Howe  happye  are  we  Englishmen  of  such  a  king,  in 
whose  childehood  desire  of  literature,  grauitie,  pru- 
dence. Justice,  aud  magnanlmitie."— J7daZ.-.Para;*Anu» 
(pret),  p.  t. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  produc- 
tions, embracing  the  entire  results  of  know- 
ledge and  fancy  preserved  in  writing ;  also 
the  whole   body  of   literary  productions    or 
writings  upon  a  given  subject,  or  in  reference 
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to  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  collective  literary  productions  of 
any  country  or  period. 

"  The  preposterous  partiality  which  the  present  age 
hu  shown  to  the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  French 
literature."— Eustace :  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  z. 

3.  The  class  of  writings  distinguished  for 
beauty  of  style   or   expression,    as    poetry, 
essays,  or  history,  in  distinction  from  scientific 
treatises  and  works  which  contain  positive 
knowledge ;  belles-lettres. 

4.  The  literary  profession ;  the  profession 
of  a  man  of  letters. 

*  lit-er-a'-tus,  s.    [Lat.]    A  man  of  letters 
or  learning. 

Uth,  s.  [A.S.  lith;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lid;  Dan. 
lid ;  Icel.  titter ;  Goth,  lithvs  ;  Ger.  glied.]  A 
joint  of  the  human  body  ;  a  member,  a  limb, 
a  division/ 

"  A  scar  abune  the  brow,  that  ye  might  hae  laid  the 
lith  of  your  finger  in."— Scott:  Quy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxix. 

lith  a  gogue,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flps  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  aywyos  (agogos)  =  leading,  drawing ; 
ayo>  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex- 
pelling stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended 
to  expel  stone  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

lith    arge,  s.     [Lat.  Hthargyrus ;   Gr.  \i8ap- 
yupos  (litharguros)  =  litharge  (see  def.),  from 
Ai'flos  (lithos)  —  stone,  and  dpyvpos  (arguros)  = 
silver.] 
Chem. :  Lead  protoxide  (q.v.). 

lith   ate,  lith'-i-ate,  s.    [Eng.  litMc  ;  -ate.} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  lithic  acid  (q.v.).  [URATE.] 

.lithe,  *  lythe,  a.  [A.S.  lidhe  (for  lindhe)  = 
lithe,  mild,  gentle;  O.  L.  Ger.  lithi;  O.  H. 
Ger.  lindi;  Icel.  linr.] 

1.  Mild,  gentle,  soft,  calm,  agreeable. 

"  It  prooved  as  lithe  a  daie,  without  appearance  of 
anie  tempest  to  insue."— J7oKM»*«J :  Silt.  Scot.  (Alex- 
ander.) 

2.  Flexible,  pliant,  limber,  lissom. 

"  With  ten  young  and  comely  daughters, 
Tall  and  lithe  as  wands  of  willow." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xii. 

*  lithe  (1),  v.t.    [LITHE,  a.]    To  make  smooth ; 
to'  soften. 

"  Thou  schalt  mi  sorwe  lithe."       King  Horn,  428. 

•lithe  (2),  *  lith-en  (1),  v.i.    [A.S.  lUhan; 
O."  L.  Ger.  lithan;  Icel.  lid  ha.]    To  go. 
"  He  ne  durste  noht  .  .  .  lithen."       Ormulum,  8,374. 

*  lithe  (3),  *  lith-en  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel  UytUa, 
from  hljoth  =  a  hearing,  silence.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  listen  to ;  to  hearken  to ;  to 
give  ear  to. 

"  And  under  lynde  in  a  launde,  lenede  ich  a  stounde 
To  lithen  here  laies."  Fieri  Ploughman,  p.  169. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  listen,  to  hearken. 
"And  if  ye  wille  lithe.  I  salle  telle  it  you." 

Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  93. 

*  lithe'  ness,  s.    [Eng.  lithe,  a.,  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lithe;  limberness, 
lissomness. 

*lith'-er  (1),  a.  [LITHE,  a.]  Soft,  pliant, 
mild. 

"  Two  Talboti  winged  through  the  lither  sky.* 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  IT.  1. 

*  tfth'-er  (2),  *  luth-er,  *  lid  der,  a.    [A.S. 
lydher ;  M.  H.  Ger.  lider.] 

1.  Depraved,  wicked,  abandoned,  dissolute. 

"  The  lather  reve."        St.  Marhtrete,  6. 

2.  Idle,  lazy. 

"And  lewde  lithrr  losill  that  liste  not  to  ryie  maye 
lye  styll  in  his  bedde."— Sir  T.  Mare  :  Workt,  p.  5. 

*  lith'-er-hood,  *  llth'-er-hede,  s.    [Eng. 
lither  (2) ;  -hood,  -hede.]    Wickedness,  corrup- 
tion. 

*  lith-er-ly  (1),  adv.     [Eng.  lither  (1) ;  -ly.] 
Softly,  flexibly. 

•fith'-er-ltf  (2),  *  lith-er-llehe,  *leth- 
er-li,  *  luth  er  11,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  lither 
(2);  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Wicked,  base,  corrupt,  lazy. 

"  He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Craustoun  served  he." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  LOM  Minstrel,  ii.  32. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  base 
manner  ;  wickedly,  poorly,  meanly. 

"  A  clerk  had  lUherly  beset  his  wile." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,801. 


*  lith'-er-ness,  *  lith-er-nes,  *  luth-er- 

ncsse,  s.  [Eng.  lither  (2) ;  -ness.]  Wicked- 
ness, baseness,  laziness. 

"  She  instilleth  iu  the  inhabitants  a  drowsie  Hther- 
nette."—UoUnsheii :  Detcription  of  Ireland,  ch.  iv. 

*  lith'-er-oiis,  *  lld-drous,  a.    [Eng.  lither 
(2) ;  -ous.]    Wicked,  base. 

"  But  my  learning  is  of  an  other  degree, 
To  taunt  theim  like  liddrout  lewde  as  the!  bee." 
Skelton :  Slaunder  &  Falte  Detractions. 

*  lith'  -er  some,  a.    [Eng.  lither  (1) ;  -some.} 
Tne  same  as  LITHESOME  (q.v.). 

lithe' -some,  a.  [Eng.  lithe;  -tome.]  Soft, 
pliant,  flexible,  lissome. 

lith'-i-a,  s.    [LITHIUM.] 

1.  Chem. :  Oxide  of  Lithium. 

2.  Pharm. :  Carbonate  of  lithia  acts  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,   which  may  be   given  in 
acute  and  chronic  gout,  in  uric-acid  gravel, 
and  renal  calculus.   It  may  be  used  externally 
as  a  lotion.     Citrate  of  lithia  is  also  a  lithon- 
triptic.    These  salts,  being  solvents  for  uric- 
acid  calculi,  alter  the  quality  of  the  urine, 
and  prevent  the  crystallization  and  deposit  of 
the  substances  forming  gravel  and  calculi, 
(Garrod.) 

IT  Muriate  lithia  waters :  Waters  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  lithium  as  at  Baden  Baden. 
They  are  useful  in  gout. 

lithia  mica,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEPIDOLITE  (q.v.) 

lithia-tourmaline,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  RUBELLITE  (q.v.). 

H  thi  a  sis,  s.    [Gr.] 

Pathology : 

1.  The  formation  of  stone  or  concretions  in 
any  part  of  the  body.     [CALCULUS.] 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  small 
hard    tumours    grow   upon    their   margins. 
(Mayne.) 

lith  I  ate,  s.    [LiTHATa.] 

lith'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  stone. 

2.  Med. :  Pertaining  to  stone  in  the  bladder ; 
uric. 

lithic-acid,  s.    [URIC-ACID.] 

lithic  paint,  s.  A  mastic  of  petalite 
(which  contains  an  alkali  known  as  lithia), 
sand,  and  litharge,  used  as  a  coating  for  walls. 

lith-ich-no-zo  -a.  s.  pi    [Or.  A^O*  (lithos) 

=  a  stone  ;  t^i/os  (ichnos)  =  a  track,  a  footstep, 
and  ftaa.  (zoa),  pi.  of  £<?ov  (200/1)  =  a  living 
creature.] 

Palceont.  :  The  fossil  footprints  and  other 
tracks',  impressions,  or  traces  of  any  kind  left 
by  animals  now  passed  away.  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock classifies  them  into  impressions  left  (1) 
by  Marsupialia,  (a)  Canoid  (dog-like),  (6) 
Ornithoid  (bird-like),  (c)  Loricoid,  with  bony 
scales  ;  (2)  Pachydactylous,  left  by  thick-toed 
birds;  (3)  Leptodactylous,  by  narrow-toed 
birds ;  (4)  by  Batracliians  ;  (5)  by  Lizards  ; 
(6)  by  Chelonians ;  (7)  by  Fishes  ;  (8)  by  In- 
sects ;  (9)  by  Crustaceans  ;  (10)  by  Myriapods  ; 
and  (11)  by  Annelids.  [FOOTPRINT,  WORM- 
TRACK.] 

lith'-i-O-nite,  s.   [Ger.  lithion,  lithon  =  lithia  ; 
suff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  lithionit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LEPIDOLITE  (q.v.). 

lith -i- 6 -phi'- lite,  ».  [Eng.  lithium;  Gr. 
<f>iA.<k  (philos)  =  loving,  and  suff.  -ite  (.Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  with  a 
highly  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  found 
massive.  Hardness,  4*5 ;  sp.  gr.  3-424— 3-482; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous ;  colours,  salmon 
colour,  honey-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  light 
clove-brown  ;  streak,  colourless  ;  transparent 
to  translucent ;  fracture,  uneven.  Compos.  : 
phosphoric  acid,  45'22 ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 45-22 ;  lithia,  9'56  ;  corresponding  to 
the  formula,  LisPO4  +  MnsP^Og.  The  man- 
ganpse  is  partly  replaced  by  iron.  Found  in 
a  vein  of  albite-granite  at  Branchville,  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. 

lith-l-oph'-or-ite,  s.    [Eng.  lithium  ;Qr. 

4>opo«  (phoros)  =  bearing,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  separated  from  psilomelane, 

because  of  its  containing  lithia.    Occurs  in 


fine  scales  and  compact,  witli  quartz,  »t 
Scheeberg,  Saxony  ;  also  at  Sayn,  Westphalia, 
and  Siegen,  Prussia.  Lustre,  dull  to  metallic; 
colour,  bluish -black  ;  streak,  blackish -gray. 
Distinguished  from  asbolite  and  lamiiadite  by 
its  containing  lithia  and  its  high  percentage  ot 
alumina.  (See  these  words.) 

H  this  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  \difr  (lithizo)  =  to  look 
like  a  stone  (?).] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lithistidse. 

li-thls-tid  w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithistes; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :   A  family  of  siliceous  sponges, 
suborder  Tetractinellidae.     They  have  a  coral  • 
like  skeleton,  are  generally  pup-like,  lamellar 
lip-shape,  cylindrical,  or  occasionally  brush' 
like,  with  a  stalk  and  roots.     Their  skeleton 
consists  of  body  surface  and   flesh  spicules 
irregularly    disposed.      They    occur    in    the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Ocsans  from  74 
to  805  fathoms. 

2.  Palceont. :    From  the  Upper  Cambrian 
till  now. 

lith'-I-um,  s.    [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Chem. :  Symbol  Li ;  atomic  weight  =  7.  A 
monatomic  element  of  the  alkali  group  of 
metals.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  dis- 
covery, and  although  occurring  generally  in 
minute  quantities,  is  very  widely  distributed 
through  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  reduction  of  its  fused  chloride 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.  The  metal 
has  a  white  colour,  and  fuses  at  180°.  Lithium 
appears  to  be  the  lightest  solid  body  known, 
having  a  density  of  only  0-5936.  It  burns 
with  a  white  light,  and,  when  thrown  upon 
water,  is  oxidized  like  sodium.  It  is  volatile 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  may  be  distilled  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen.  Like  potassium  and 
sodium,  lithium  dissolves  in  anhydrous  am- 
monia, and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  it  is 
left  behind,  with  its  original  appearance  and 
colour. 

lithium  carbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  Li2CO3.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  In 
water,  and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
turmeric.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 

lithium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  LiCl'2OH2.  Occurs  in  mineral 
springs.  Crystallizes  below  10°  in  square 
prisms,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent 
salts  known. 

lithium-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Lithia,  LijO.  Prepared  from  the 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  baryta. 

lith-6-bib'-Ii-dn  (pi.  lith-o-bib'-li-a),  s. 

[Gr.  Ai'do?  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  fiif}\iov' (bib- 
lion)  =  a  book.]  The  same  as  BIBLIOLITE  (q.v.). 

lith-d-bi-i'-n»,   lith-6-bi'-i-des,  s.   pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  inhabits) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff. 
-ince,  or  masc.  or  fora,  -ides.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Scolopendridae. 
Ocelli  many,  the  second  thoracic  segment 
represented  by  a  dorsal  plate.  Sixteen  seg- 
ments with  dorsal  plates,  ambulatory  legs 
fifteen  on  each  side. 

U-tho'-bi-iis,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  /3i'o«  (bios)  =  life,  course  of  life.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lithobiinse.  Lithobius  forficatus  is  found  in 
Britain  and  all  over  Europe. 

lith'-o-carp,  s.    [LITHOCARPUS.] 

Palceont. :  The  same  as  CARPOLITE  (q.v.J. 

lith  -  6  -  car"-  pus,  s.  [Gr.  \i6os  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  xapirof  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Corylacese.  Lithocarpus 
javensis  has  very  hard  wood  ;  hence  the  natives 
call  it  Passan-batu  =  stone-oak. 

lith  6  chro  mat   ic,     lith  6  chrom  ic, 

a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Ai'Oos  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  xpw/no 
(chroma),  genit.  xpw/u-aTos  (chromatjs)  —  colour.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
painting  on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  on 
canvas. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI):  The  art  of  painting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  taking  off  impressions  on 
canvas. 

lith  6  clast,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  «Aao-T)js  (klastes)  =  a  breaker ;  xAaw  (Mad) 
=  to  break.  ] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stone-breaker. 
2.  Surg.  :  A  powerful  forceps-like  instru- 
ment, with  two  blades,  having  concealed 
chisel  or  wedge-shaped  projections  to  cut  the 
stone  in  the  bladder  into  pieces,  if  found  to 
be  too  large  to  extract  by  means  of  the  litho- 
tomy forceps  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

*  lith'-O-COl-la,  s.  [Gr.  AiftwcoAAa  (lithokolla), 
from  Ai'flos  (lithos)  —  stone,  and  <c<>AAa  (kolla) 
=  glue.]  A  cement  that  unites  stones. 

Hth-d-coi-letf-I-daj,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lithocollet(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uUe.] 

Kntom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  group  or  sub- 
tribe  Tineina.  The  head  is  rough,  the  labial 
palpi  filiform,  drooping.  The  anterior  wings 
elongate,  the  posterior  ones  linear  lanceolate 
with  long  fringes.  Forty-six  British  species, 
some  of  them  beautiful. 

lith-6-c5l-le'-tis,  s.  [Or.  At00KoAAT7TO«  (litho- 
kolletos)  =  inlaid  with  precious  stones  :  Ai'flos 
(  lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  KO  AATJTOS  (kolletos)  =  glued 
together  ;  KoAAau  (kollao)  =  to  glue. 

Entom.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Lithocolletidae  (q.v.). 

Uth'-o"-cyst,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  KVOTI?  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.) 

Zool.  :  The  marginal  bodies  or  sense  organs 
of  the  Lucernarida,  or  Steganophthalmate 
Medusae.  (Nicholson.) 

llth-o  den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  \i86SfvSpov  (litho- 
dendron)  =  a  tree-shaped  coral  :  Ai'flos  (lithos) 
=  a  stone,  and  SevSpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree. 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lithodendroninae. 

lith  6  den-dro-m'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
lithodendron  (q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-WWE.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllidae.  It 
consists  of  corals  having  a  styliform  or  a 
lamellar  columella  occupying  the  axis  of  the 
visceral  chambers  in  the  corallite. 


Med.  :  The  act  or  process  of  dissolving  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

lith'-o-dome,  s.    [LITHODOMUS.] 

Zool.  :  Any  member  of  the  genus  Lithodo- 
mus  (q.v.). 

U-thod'-i-mous,  a.    [LITHODOMUS.] 

1.  L'.ving  in  stone,  a  term  applied  to  bivalve 
shells  found  in  stone  more  or  less  hard,  which 
their  inhabitants  penetrated  by  means  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.    (Mayne.) 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Lithodomus  (q.v.). 

ti-thod  6  mus  (pi.  li  thod  6-mI),  s.  [Gr. 
Ai'009  (lithos),  and  o"o/ios  (domes)  =  a  habitation. 
So-called  because  the  animals  make  perfora- 
tions in  rocks,  in  which  they  live.] 

Zool.  A  Palceont,  :  Date-shells.  A  sub-genus 
of  Modiola,  distinguished  by  their  long,  cylin- 
drical, anteriorly-inflated  shell,  and  by  the 
habit  from  which  they  derive  their  name. 
Known  recent  species  forty,  from  West  Indies 
to  New  Zealand  ;  fossil  thirty-five.  Lithodomi 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the 
hardest  limestones.  Holes  formed  by  Litho- 
domi are  found  in  inland  cliffs,  proving  that 
they  were  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea. 
They  appear  to  date  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  and  are  known  to  palaeontologists  by 
their  shells  and  their  burrows. 

Uth  6-feT-Uc,  a.  [Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  stone  ; 
Lat.  fel  (genit.  fellis)  =  gall  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 
Obtained  from  gall  stone. 

llthofellic-acid,  ». 

Chem.  :  CacH^O^.  It  occurs  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  intestinal  concretions  of  the 
Persian  goat.  It  resembles  the  cholic  acids 
in  many  respects,  and  in  giving  Pellenkofer's 
reaction.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
prisms,  and  melts  at  204°. 

Uth  6  fric   teur,  s.    [Fr.] 

Chem.  :  An  explosive  substance  composed 
of  nitro-glycerine,  52  per  cent  ;  infusorial  silica 
and  sand,  30  per  cent.  ;  carbon,  12  per  cent.  ; 
NaO  NC>5,  4  per  cent.  ;  sulphur,  2  per  cent. 
Its  characteristics,  as  compared  with  dyna- 
mite, are  :  (1)  greater  sensitiveness  to  tem- 
perature, exploding  at  120°,  while  dynamite 
explodpg  at  190°  ;  (2)  greater  sensitiveness  to 


moisture  from  the  presence  of  the  hygroscopic 
nitrate  of  soda  ;  (3)  the  gases  from  the  explo- 
sion always  contain  carbonic  oxide  from  the 
carbon  in  the  compound  ;  (4)  for  equal  volumes 
it  has  the  less  explosive  power.  (Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry.) 


;    lith-o-*e-nes-l-a,   s. 

[Gr.  At'0ot  (lithos)  =  stone,  and  ytVetri?,  yevea-ia. 
(genesis,  genesia)  =  birth  ;  Fr.  lithogenesie.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
origin  of  minerals  composing  the  globe,  and 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  their  form 
and  disposition. 

li-thog^en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  Aiflo?  (lithos)  = 
stone,  and  yewaut  (gennao)  —  to  produce  ;  Fr. 
lithogene.]  Producing  or  forming  stone,  a 
term  applied  to  coral-forming  animals. 

lith'-67glyph,  s.  [Gr.  Aifc>«  (lUhos)  =  a  stone, 
and  yAv<J>o>  (glvpho)  =  to  hollow  out,  to  en- 
grave, to  carve.)  The  art  of  engraving  on 
precious  stones  ;  an  engraving  or  carving  on 
a  precious  stone. 

li-thSg'-lyph-er,  ».  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -er.} 
One  who  cuts  or  engraves  precious  stones. 

Uth-O-glyph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithoglyph;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting  or  en- 
graving precious  stones. 

Uth-6-glyp'-tics,  «.  [Or.  AWos  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  yAvirros  (gluptos)  =  fit  for  carving  ; 
y\v<j>io  (glupho)=to  cut,  to  carve.]  The  art 
of  cutting  or  engraving  precious  stones  ;  litho- 
glyph. 

lith'-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  AI&K  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  ypd(t>ia  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ;  Fr. 
lithographie.]  A  print  or  impression  from  a 
drawing  on  stone. 

lith'-o-graph,  v.t.  [LITHOGRAPH,  *.]  To  en- 
grave or  draw  on  stone,  and  transfer  on  paper, 
&c.,  by  printing. 

ll-thog'-ra-pher,  a.  [Eng.  lithograph  ;•  -er.] 
One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  lithography. 

lith-6-graph'-fe,    *  Uth-6-graph-Ic  al, 

a.  [Eng.  lithograph;  -ic  ;  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  lithography  ;  done  by  lithography  ; 
printed  from  stone  ;  used  in  lithography. 

lithographic-crayon,  s.  A  crayon  used 
for  drawing  on  stone  for  the  purposes  of  litho- 
graphic printing.  They  are  composed  essen- 
tially of  soap,  wax,  fat,  and  lampblack,  and 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  little  cylindrical  sticks. 
These  are  fastened  in  a  porte-crayon  or  quill 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  above  constituents, 
with  various  additions  of  shellac,  mastic,  &c., 
are  fused  together  and  finally  set  on  fire.  The 
longer  the  mixture  burns,  the  harder  the  pro- 
duct becomes  ;  three  or  four  grades  arensually 
made. 

lithographic-stone,  s.  A  sedimentary 
limestone  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Jurassic' 
formation.  They  are  obtained  almost  solely 
from  the  extensive  quarries  of  Solenhofen,  in 
Bavaria.  France  furnishes  a  very  hard  and 
dark-blue  stone,  which  is  but  little  used.  In 
Canada  stone  of  good  quality  is  said  to  exist,  as 
also  in  Missouri.  The  Bavarian  stone  occurs  in 
nearly  horizontal  layers.  When  these  are  of 
suitable  quality  and  thickness  (from  two  to  five 
inches),  they  are  squared  and  trimmed  for  ex- 
portation, the  slabs  varying  in  size  from  6x8 
to  40  x  00  inches.  Two  qualities  are  recog- 
nized :  the  yellow,  and  the  blue  orgray  (though 
the  difference  in  colour  is  slight).  The  latter 
are  harder  and  more  generally  serviceable,  and 
cost  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  the  yellow. 

lithographic-varnish,  s.  An  oily  var- 
nish useiT  for  the  manufacture  of  lithographic 
ink,  and  by  printers  for  thinning  the  same. 
It  is  made  by  heating  linseed-oil  very  strongly 
in  a  suitable  pan,  and  finally  setting  fire  to  it. 
When  sufficiently  changed  in  its  nature,  and 
sufficiently  concentrated,  the  flame  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  varnish  allowed  to  cool. 

lith-o-graph-Ic-al-lfr  adv.  [Eng.  litho- 
graphical  ;  -ly.]  By  means  of  lithography. 

*  li-thog'-ra-phlze,  v.t.  [Eng.  lithograph  ; 
-ize.]  To  lithograph  ;  to  produce  by  lithog- 
raphy. 

"  This  picture   baa  been  lit>iosfraphiied."—Arclueo- 

Ingia,  xxlL  452. 

U  thog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  lithograph;  -y.] 
The  process  of  engraving  or  drawing  on  stone, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  surface  from 


which  printed  copies  can  be  multiplied  in  the 
press.  It  was  invented  by  Alois  Senefelder 
about  1799.  Almost  the  only  stone  suitable 
for  lithographic  work  is  that  known  as  litho- 
graphic-stone (q.v.).  Upon  such  a  surface  the 
artist  produces  the  design  to  be  printed  from. 
Tliis  is  done  by  one  of  four  distinct  methods  : — 
(1)  He  draws  it  with  a  fluid,  watery  ink  ;  (2) 
with  a  solid  crayon  ;  (3)  he  obtains  it  by  trans- 
fer from  an  inky  design  on  paper  by  various 
means  ;  or  (4)  he  engraves  it  on  a  prepared 
stone.  The  design  is  drawn  with  a  watery 
solution  of  an  ink  consisting  essentially  of  a 
soluble  soap  (stearate  or  oleate  of  soda  or 
potash)  coloured  with  lampblack  sufficient  to 
render  it  visible  upon  the  gray  surface  of  the 
stone. 

lith   old,  ll-thoid'-al,  a.    [Gr.  AMo*  (lithos) 

=  a  stone,  and  fTfios  (eidos)  =  appearance.) 
Resembling  a  stone ;  of  a  stony  nature  or 
structure. 

li  thoi-dite,  s.    [Eng.  lithoid;  -ite.] 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  LIPARITE,  and  ao 
RHYOLITE. 

lith  6  labe,  *.  [Gr.  Ai'flo?  (lithos)  =  a  stono, 
and  \af}dv  (labein),  2nd  aor.  infin.  of  AofipoVw 
(lambaiio)  =  to  take,  to  seize.  ] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  grasping  a  stone 
in  the  bladder,  and  holding  it  while  it  is  being 
acted  upon  by  a  lithotritic  instrument. 

lith-o-logr-ic,  Hth-6-log'-Jc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
litholog(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  litho- 
logy,  or  the  science  of  stones ;  pertaining  to 
the'  character  of  a  rock,  or  derived  from  the 
nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  mineral 
contents.  It  is  specially  used  regarding  the 
stony  structure  or  character  of  a  mineral  mass, 
as  distinguished  from  its  zoological  or  palaeon- 
tological  character. 

llth-o-log'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lithological ; 
-ly.]  In  a  lithologicul  manner;  according  to 
lithology. 

ti-th6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  litholog(y) ; -ist.]  One 
versed  in  lithology. 

U-thoT-6-gy,  s.  [Or.  Ai'Sos  (lithos)  =  a  stone ; 
and  Aoyo?  (logos)  —  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  Geol.  :  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  mineral  constituents  and  strati- 
gr.iphical    arrangement  of   rocks,  as  distin- 
giii.-h  -d  from  their  palaeontology. 

2.  Med.  :  The  department  which  treats  of 
stones  or  calculi  in  the  body. 

lith'-O-lyte,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'Sos  (lithns)  =  a  stone, 
and  Avw  (luo)  =:  to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

Surg. :  A  form  of  catheter  for  conveying 
solvents  of  calculi  into  the  bladder. 

*lith'-o-man-cy,  s.  [Gr.  Aift>«  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  fiavreia.  (manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.)  Divination  by  means  of  stones. 

"  AB  strauge  must  be  the  Whomancy,  or  divination. 
from  this  stoue,  whereby  Heleuus  tlie  prophet  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Troy."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  il.,  ch.  iU. 

llth-o-man'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  At'Oo*  (lithos),  and 
Mod.  Lat.  &c.,  mantis  (q.v.).] 

PalcKont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Mantidse.    Litho- 
nantis  carbonarius  is  from  the  English  Coal 
,  ^measures. 

llth'-o-marge,  s.  [Gr.  AiOo?  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  perhaps  Lat.  marga  —  marl,  or  old  Ger. 
maergel=  marl.  Steinomarga  was  a  name  used 
by  old  German  miners  for  clays  which  did  not 
occur  in  beds,  but  enclosed  in  rocks  like 
marrow  in  bones,  hence  Ger.  Steinmark  = 
stone-marrow.] 

Min. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  included  by  Dana  as  a  compact  form 
of  Kaolinite  (q.v.).  The  name  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  applied  to  several  compact 
minerals  of  varied  composition.  Des  Clol- 
zeaux  places  it  under  the  heading  of  "products 
of  alteration  or  mixtures."  The  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  groups  it  with  Halloysite  (q.v.). 

» lith  6n-thrip  -tic,     *  lith  on  trip  tic, 

a.  &  s.  [Gr.  AiOos  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and  Opvirna 
(thrupto)  -•  to  break,  to  wear  ;  rpiftia  (tribo)  = 
to  nib,  to  grind.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

B.  As  stibst. :   A   medicine  or  preparation 
having  the  quality  of  destroying  stone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     Ing, 
-clan,  -tiazj  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -We,  -die.  <tc.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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•lith-on-trip-tist,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  = 
a  stone  ;  Spvirna  (thrupto)  =  to  break,  and  Eng. 
miff,  -ist.]  The  same  as  LITHOTRIPTIST  q.v.) 

*  lith'-Sn-trlp-tor,  *.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  flpvirrw  (thrupto)  =  to  break  ;  guff. 
•or. ]  An  instrument  for  crushing  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  into  minute  fragments,  which 
may  pass  out  with  the  urine. 

Uth-6n-tryp'-tic,  lith  on  thryp  tic,  a. 

&  S.      [LlTHONTRIPTIC.J 

U-th5ph'-a-gi,lith-*-ph&g'-|-da9,».  [Gr. 
Aiflos  (lithos)  =a  stone,  and  <j>aytiv  (phagein)  = 
to  eat.] 

Zool. :  A  name  applied  to  animals  of  all 
classes  which  form  holes  in  the  solid  rocks, 
aa  the  molluscous  genera  Lithodomus,  Pholas, 
&c.,  or  the  annelid  Spio.  The  termination 
-idee  would  suggest  that  they  are  so  much 
akin  as  to  form  one  family,  which  is  not  at 
all  correct. 

•U-thoph' a-goiis,  a.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithoa)  = 
a  stone,  and^ayeiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.]  Bating 
or  swallowing  stones  or  gravel;  perforating 
stones. 

lith'-6-phane,  •*•  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  —  a  stone, 
and  4>aiVo>  (phaind)  =  to  cause  to  appear.]  A 
style  of  ornamentation  suitable  to  lamps,  win- 
dows, and  other  transparencies,  and  prepared 
by  impressing  thin  sheets  of  porcelain,  while 
soft,  into  figures,  which  become  visible  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

lith  -6-phos  phor,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  = 
stone,  and  <fxotr<j>6pof  (phosphoros)  —  bringing 
light.]  A  stone  which  becomes  phosphoric  by 
heat. 

llth-o-pho's-phoV-fe,  a.  [Eng.  lithophos- 
phor;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  lithophosphor ;  be- 
coming phosphoric  by  heat. 

Uth-6-phd-t6'g'-ra-phy>.  [Gr.  Aiflos  ntthos) 
=  a  stone,  and  Eng.  photography  (q.v.).]  A 
process  by  which  a  photographic  picture  is 
developed  on  stone,  so  as  to  admit  of  impres- 
sions being  taken  therefrom.  [PHOTO-LITHO- 
GRAPHY.] 

lith  6  phyl,  ».  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  ij>v\\i,v  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.]  A  fossil  leaf 
or  impression  of  a  leaf ;  a  stone  containing  a 
fossil  leaf. 

llth'-O-phyte,  *.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  stone, 
and  <I>VTOV  (phutori)  =  a  plant.  Named  from 
the  erroneous  view  that  corals  were  a  kind  of 
stone  that  vegetated,  or  plants  whose  tissue 
was  solid  like  that  of  a  stone.] 

Zool.  :  An  obsolete  designation  for  a  coral. 
(Griffith:  Cuvier,  vi.  497,  498.) 

Uth  6-phyt'  ic,  a.  [Eng.  lithophyt(e);  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lithophytes. 

U-thoph-y  tous,«.  [Eng.  lithophyfy) ;  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of  lithophytes. 

U-thoV-if-neur.  «.  [Gr.  Aiflo*  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  pin)  (rhine)  =  a  file,  a  rasp.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  invented  by  Meirieu 
and  Tanchou  for  filing  down  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder. 

lith-or'-nis,  *.  [Or.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  stone, 
and  opvts  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  family 
Vulturidse  (?).  Lithornis  vulturinus  is  from 
the  London  clay  of  Sheppey. 

U-tho'  si  a,  s.  [From  Gr.  Aiflo>o-ts  (lithosis) 
=>  turning'into  stone  ;  petrifying.] 

Entom. :  Footman,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Lithosidse(q.v.).  Lithosia  complanula 
is  the  Common  Footman.  It  is  leadeii-gray, 
with  a  leaden  stripe  attenuated  at  one  end. 
L.  complana,  a  much  rarer  species,  has  the 
stripe  uniform  in  width.  Other  British  species 
are  L.  aureola,  L,  straminea,  L.  griseola,  &c. 

II  tho  si  d«3,  lith  6  si  a  da>,  Hth  6 
si-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lithosi(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  .suff.  -idce.\ 

Entom. :  Footmen  :  a  family  of  Day-moths 
of  the  group  or  sub-tribe  Bombycina.  An- 
tenna; filiform,  collar  well-developed,  thorax 
and  abdomen  unspotted,  the  latter  occasion- 
ally with  pale  belts,  anterior  wings  generally 
narrow,  hinder  ones  broad,  the  former  often 
gray,  the  latter  yellowish ;  larvae  hairy,  feed- 
ing on  lichens.  Known  British  species, 


seventeen.     (Stainton.)     Their  wing-expanse 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

lith  6  sper  -me-ae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  litho- 
sperm(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Boraginaceae. 

lith-o-sper'-mum,  s.  [Lat.  Kthospermon ; 
Gr.  \Jioa-irtp  nov  (lithospermon)  =  groin  well 
(see  def.):  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  stone  ,  and  oirep/aa 
(sperma)  =  a  seed.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Gromwell ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
boraginaceous  tribe  Lithospermeee.     The  calyx 
is  in  five  deep  segments,  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  mouth  naked  or  with  very  minute 
scales  ;  the  stamens  included,  filaments  very 
thick,    style    simple,  acheues   stony  with  a 
truncated  base,  seated  on  a  hypogynous  disc. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  all  from  the  tem- 
perate zone.    Three  of  these  are  Lithospermum 
arvense,  the  Common  Gromwell ;  L.  arvense, 
the  Corn  Gromwell,  or  Bastard  Alkanet ;  and 
L.  purpureo-ooeruleum,  the  Creeping  or  Purple 
Gromwell.    No.  1  is  pale  yellow,  No.  2  white, 
and  No.  3  bright  blue.    The  roots  of  L.  tinc- 
torium  contain   a   reddish-brown   substance 
used  as  a  dye. 

2.  Chem. :  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  root  bark  of  Lithospermum  arvense. 
It  resembles  alkanet. 

lith  o  stro -ti  on,  s.  [Gr.  Aifloo-rpwros  (litho- 
strdtos)  =  paved  with  stones  :  Aiflos  (lithos)  = 
stone,  and  orpwrds  (strotos)  =  spread,  laid.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Cyathophyllida.  Morris  enumerates  eleven 
or  twelve  British  species,  all  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  In  some  places  they  are 
so  abundant  as  to  make  the  bed,  in  which 
they  are  somewhat  resemble  a  coral  reef. 

Uth'-6-tInt,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  tint  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  process  of  drawing  upon   stone,    in 
which  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  stone  by  a 
camel's-hair  pencil. 

2.  A  drawing  upon  stone  so  produced. 

llth'-o  tome,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  rofiij  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  TC>I>W  (temno)  = 
to  cut.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stone  so  formed  by  na- 
ture as  to  appear  to  have  been  cut  artificially. 

2.  Surg. :  A  bistoury  or  scalpel  for  making 
the  incision  in  lithotomy.  This  knife  is  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  blunt,  probe,  or 
sharp-pointed.  It  is  inserted  through  the 
groove  of  the  lithotomy-staff,  through  a  small 
opening  previously  made  in  the  urethra,  and 
carried  along  into  the  bladder,  making  an 
opening  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone  by  means  of  the  forceps. 

lithotome-cachd,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 
It  is  introduced  with  blades  concealed  in  a 
sheath,  from  which  they  are  protruded,  by 
pressing  upon  a  lever,  on  reaching  the  place  of 
operation.  The  incision  is  made  by  withdraw- 
ing the  instrument.  It  is  made  single  or 
double  bladed.  Called  also  a  bistouri-cache. 

lith  6  torn  -ic,  lith  ^  torn  ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
lithotom(ij) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
lithotomy  ;  performed  by  lithotomy. 

li  thot-i-mist,  s.  [Eng.  lithotomfy);  -ist.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  lithotomy ; 
one  skilled  in  lithotomy. 

lI-th8t'-*-my,  s.   [Gr.  Aiflorofua  (lithotomia).] 

[LlTHOTOME.  ] 

Surg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

lithotomy  bisector,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  making  the  bi- 
lateral incisions  in  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-forceps,  s.  An  instrument 
for  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  through 
the  opening  previously  made  by  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget,  s. 

Surg. :  A  lithotome  with  one  or  two  con- 
cealed blades  which  are  exposed  by  pressure 
when  required. 

lithotomy-scoop,  «. 

Surg. :  A  small,  spoon-like  instrument  for 
removing  calculi  or  fragments  of  stone  from 
the  bladder,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher,  *. 

Surg. :  [LITHOTOMY-SOUND]. 


lithotomy-sound,  s. 

Surg. :  A  steel,  catheter-shaped  instrument 
introduced  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra. 
It  indicates  the  presence  of  stone  by  a  pecu- 
liar click  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

lithotomy  staff,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  curved  like  a  cathe- 
ter and  with  a  deep  groove  on  the  convex  side 
of  its  curved  portion,  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der by  the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  cutting-instrument  in  lithotomy. 

lith'-O-trfp-sy^  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone 
and  rpii^is  (tripsis)  =  a  rubbing  ;  rpifito  (tribo) 
=  to  rub.]  The  same  as  LITHOTRITY  (q.v.). 

lith'-o-trip-tist,  s.  [LITHOTRIPSY.]  The 
same  as  LITHOTRITIST  (q.v.). 

lith  6-trip  tor,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a 
stone,  and  rpi/3<o  (tribo)  ==  to  rub.]  The  same 
as  LITHROTRITIST  (q.v.). 

lith'  6  trite,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lUhos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero  =  to  rub,  to 
grind.]  The  same  as  LITHOTRITOB  (q.v.). 

lith-O-trftf-Jc,  a.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e)  ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lithotrity ;  destroying  or 
tending  to  destroy  stone  in  the  bladder. 

lith'-6-trit-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Hthotrit(e);  -ist.J 
One  who  is  skilled  in  lithotrity. 

lith'-o-trit-dr,  $.     [Eng.  lithotrit(e) ;  -or.] 
Surg. :  The  same  as  LITHONTRIPTOR  (q.v.). 

H-th8f-rf-ty\ ;*.  [Eng.  lithotrit(e)  ;  -y.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  a  lithontriptor. 

llth'-o"-type,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lithos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  stereotype  in  which  the  surface  is  coin- 
posed  of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  and  a  little 
tar  and  linseed-oil. 

2.  A  name  signifying  printing  from  stone. 
The  lithographic  design  on  the  stone  is  deeply 
etched,  giving  a  sufficient  relief  for  the  type- 
press. 

lith'-o-type,  v.t.  [LiTHOTYPE,  s.]  To  pre- 
pare for  printing  by  lithotypy. 

ll-thSt'-jr-py,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflos  (lilhos)  =  a  stone, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).]  The  art  or  process  of 
stereotyping  by  pressing  the  types  of  a  page 
set  up  into  a  soft  mould  or  matrix.  The  hol- 
lows left  by  the  types  are  then  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  gum-shellac,  fine  sand,  tar,  and 
linseed-oil,  heated,  which  when  cold  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  can  be  printed  from. 

li  thox  yle,  U-thdJf-yl-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  Aiflo« 
(lithos)  —  stone,  and  |wAoi/  (xulon)  —  wood.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  mineral  horn- 
stone  (q.v.),  when  it  replaced  woody  substance 
and  presented  its  structure.  Called  also 
Lithoxylon.  [WOODSTONE.] 

li-thox  -y-lon,  s.    [LITHOXYLITE.] 

Lith  u-a  -ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lithuania, 
in  Poland,  or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lithuania, 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Lithuania.    It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  family. 

ll-thiir'-I-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Atfloupia 
(lithouria)  "(see  def.).") 

Path.  :  Lithic  acid  diathesis,  in  which  the 
urates  are  deposited  in  inordinate  quantity,, 
usually  caused  by  errors  in  diet,  wines,  malt 
liquors,  or  a  sedentary  habit  of  body. 

U$h'-#  (1),  a.  [Eng.  lith(e),  a.  ;  -y.]  Lithe, 
pliant,  flexible. 

*l!$fc'-y  (2),  a.  [LiTHER  (2),  a.]  Wicked,  de- 
praved, corrupt,  mischievous. 

li-tld'-3f-on-ite,  li-thid'-I-6n-ite,  s.  [Gr. 
Aiflijioi'  (lithidion)  =  a  small  stone ;  suff.  -ite 
(Jlfiw.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  some 
blue  lapilli  found  at  Vesuvius  in  1873.  The 
glassy  blue  crust  gave  :  hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp. 
gr.  2 '535.  Mean  of  two  analyses  :  silica,  71'57  J 
oxide  of  copper,  6'49 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  4:02 ; 
potash,  10-92  ;  soda,  678.  Regarded  as  a  mix- 
ture of  quartz,  and  the  carbonates  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur*  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    so,  to  -  e;  ey  =  a;  «u  =  fcw. 


litigable— little 
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•  flt'~ig-»j~l>le,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  litigabi- 
lis,  twin  litigo  —  to  dispute,  to  litigate  (q.v.).J 
Capable  of  being  litigated. 

Ilt'-ig'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  litigant,  pr.  par.  of 
litigo  =  to  dispute  ;  Fr.  litigant  ;  Sp.  litigante.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Engaged  in  litigation  ;  disposed 
to  litigate. 

"Judicial  acts  .  .  are  sped  in  open  court  at  the 
instance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  litigant."— 
Ayliffe  •'  Parergon. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit. 

"  Ordinary  litigant!  complained  that  their  biuineM 
wu  neglected."—  llacaulay  :  Sat.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

Ut'-i-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  litigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  liligo  —  to  dispute  :  lis  (genit.  litis)  =  a 
lawsuit,  and  ago  —  to  carry  on  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
litigar;  Ital.  litigare.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  contest  in  a  court  of  law  ; 
to  make  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  to  prose- 
cute or  defend  by  pleadings,  evidence,  &c.,  in 
a  court  of  law.     (Young:   Night    Thoughts, 
ix.  1,410.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  carry  on  a  lawsuit  ;   to 
engage  in  litigation. 

Ut-I-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat  litigatio,  from  liti- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  litigo  =  to  litigate  (q.v.).J 
The  act  or  process  of  litigating  or  carrying  on 
a  lawsuit  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity  ;  judicial 
contest. 

"  Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of  litigation  like  despair  of 
success.  "—  Paley  :  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  vL,  ch.  viii. 

•  lit'-J-ga-tor,  s.    [Lat,]    One  who  litigates 
or  engages  in  litigation  ;  a  litigant. 

lit-lg-i-Ss'-i-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  liti- 
giositas,  from  litigiosus  =  litigious  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  quality  or  state  of 
being  litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  tacit  legal  prohibition  of 
alienation,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  begun  action 
or  diligence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  possession  or  to  acquire  the  property  of  a 
particular  subject,  or  to  attach  it  in  security 
of  debt. 

U-tig'-ious,    a.      [Fr.    litigieux,    from    Lat. 
litigiosus  =  contentious,  doubtful,  from  liti- 
gium  =  strife  ;  litigo  =  to  dispute,  to  litigate 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Originally   applied    to    things   which 
offered  matter  of  litigation  ;  disputable  ;  open 
to  dispute  or  contention. 

"  Certain  provinces  which  were  debatable  and  liti- 
gious"— P.  Bolland:  Liny,  p.  MIL 
2.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  litigation  ;  fond 
Of  law  or  litigation  ;  quarrelsome,  contentious. 
"The  rich  in  cities  we  litigiout  find." 

Davenant  :  Oondibert,  1.  1. 

*  3.  Devoted  to  or  used  for  litigation  or  the 
business  of  law. 

"  They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  litigiout  hall." 
Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  .Eneid  viii.  473. 

II.  Law  :  A  term  applied  to  a  church  or 
living  when  two  or  more  persons  lay  claim  to 
the  patronage,  and  present  several  clerks  to 
the  ordinary. 

"  If  two  presentations  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon 
the  same  avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  Income 
Htigiout.'  '—  Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  16. 


,    adv.      [Bng.   litigimts;   -ly.] 
In  a  litigious  manner  ;  contentiously. 

II  tig  ious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  litigious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  litigious  ;  a 
litigious  disposition  ;  inclination  to  litigation. 

"Here  it  would  be  dangerous  to  hare  the  passion  of 
liti:!iouinea."—Monta<iuieu:  Spirit  of  Law  i,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  ii. 

ll-tis-con  tes-ta  -tion,  ».    [Lat.  lis  (genit. 
litis)  =  a  lawsuit,  and  Eng.  contestation  (q  v.).] 
Scots  Law  :   The  appearance  of  parties  in 
court  to  contest  their  right. 

ii-tis  pen'-den9e,  *.  [Lat.  lis  (genit.  litis) 
=  a  lawsuit,  and  Eng.  pendence  (q.v.).]  The 
time  during  which  a  lawsuit  is  pendent. 

*  lit  ling,  o.  [Mid.  Eng.  lite  -  little  ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]  Very  little. 

lit  mus,  lao'-mus,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  Ger. 
lachmuss  —  the  lichen  defined.] 

Chem.  :  A  vegetable  colour,  obtained  from 
RocceUa  tinctoria.  It  is  used  in  chemistry  to 
denote  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a  solution. 
The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  changed  to  red 
by  an  acid,  and  the  red  colour  again  becomes 
blue  on  being  mixed  with  an  alkali. 


lit'-orn,  s.  [Fr.  litorne.]  A  species  of  thrush, 
a  native  of  Europe. 

ll  -to-tes,  s  [Gr.  AITOTJ)?  (litotes),  from  A.ITOS 
(litos)  =  plain,  simple  ;  Fr.  litote.] 

Rhet.  :  A  diminution  or  softening  of  state- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  censure,  or 
of  expressing  more  strongly  what  is  intended  ; 
a  figure  in  which  the  affirmative  is  expressed 
by  the  negative  of  the  contrary ;  thus,  a 
citizen  "  of  no  mean  city  "  means  "  of  an  illus- 
trious or  important  city." 

ll-tram'-e'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  AtVpa  (litra)  =.  a  weight, 
and  jLtcVpov  (metron)  =.  a  measure.  ]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids,  invented  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that,  when 
columns  of  different  liquids  are  elevated  by 
the  same  pressure,  their  heights  must  be  in- 
versely as  their  gravities.  It  consists  of  two 
tubes,  their  lower  ends  open  and  submerged 
in  two  liquids,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be 
compared,  say  one  vessel  of  water  and  the 
other  of  an  oil  or  spirit.  The  tubes  connect 
above  with  a  horizontal  pipe,  from  which  the 
air  is  exhausted  by  an  air-pump.  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  causes  the  liquids  to  rise  in 
the  tubes  to  a  height  according  to  their 
gravity. 

li'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
litra,  from  Gr.  \irpa  (litra)  =  a  weight,  a 
pound.]  The  French  standard  measure  of 
capacity  in  the  decimal  system.  It  is  a  cube, 
each  side  of  which  measures  3 '937  English 
inches,  and  it  contains  61'028  English  cubic 
inches.  The  English  imperial  gallon  contains 
4'5434iV97  litres,  or  rather  more  than  4J  litres. 

lit  -8«'-a,  s.  [A  name  given  by  Jussieu,  who 
did  not'explain  the  origin.  (London.)"] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauracese,  witli  reticulated 
leaves,  flowers  or  axillary  tufts,  and  fleshy 
fruits.  Litscea  consimilis,  L.  lanuginosa,  and 
L.  zeylanica,  Indian  trees,  have  valuable  wood. 
The  fruits  of  the  first  and  the  last  also  furnish 
an  oil  for  burning. 

lit'-ter  (1),  *  lit-ere,  *  lyt-ter,  *  lit  our,  s. 

[Fr.  litiere,  from  Low  Lat.  lectaria  =  a  litter, 
from  lectus  =  a  bed  ;  Gr.  A«Tpoi>  (lektron)  =  a 
bed;  Sp.  litera;  Port,  literia;  Ital.  lettiera.] 

1.  A  stretcher  with  a  bed,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  canopy ;  used,  not  as  the  stretcher 
ordinarily  is,  in  emergency  and  haste,  but 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  sick  during  trans- 
portation home  or  to  the  hospital.    Amongst 
the  ancient  eastern  and  classic  nations  litters 
were  used  for  carrying  females,  sick  persons, 
and  ultimately  the  luxurious  rich  from  place 
to  place.    They  were  provided  with  cushions, 
canopies,  and  curtains,  and  sometimes  con- 
structed of  gold  and  ivory. 

"  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  ....  in  litten 
and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy 
mountain  Jerusalem.'— Isaiah  Ixvi.  20. 

2.  Straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  material  used 
as  a  bed  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  or  as  a  cover- 
ing for  plants. 

"  And  he  [Lahan]  brought  lytter  and  prouander  for 
the  camels."— Genesis  xxiv.  (1551.) 

3.  Waste  or  refuse  material,  shreds,  frag- 
ments, &c.,  scattered  or  lying  about  on  a  floor 
or  other  place  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner  ; 
scattered  rubbish. 

4.  A  state  of  disorder  or  untidiness  :  as,  A 
room  is  in  a  litter. 

lit'-ter  (2),  s.  [Icel.  Idtr,  lattr  =  a  place  where 
animals  produce  their  young ;  Idtrask  —  to 
litter,  from  lag  —  a  layer ;  leggja  =  to  lay.] 

1.  The  young  brought  forth  by  an  animal 
at  a  birth. 

"  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath 
o'erwhelui'd  all  her  litter  but  one."  —  Shakeip. :  t 
Henry  ir.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth. 
lit'-ter  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [LITTER  (1),  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance on  or  over  for  bedding. 

2.  To  supply  with  litter ;  to  spread  bedding 
for  :  as,  To  litter  a  horse. 

3.  To  use  as  litter  ;  to  make  litter  of. 

"Then  to  their  roots 

The  light  soil  gently  move,  and  strew  around 
Old  leaves  or  litter'd  straw,  to  screen  from  heat 
The  tender  infants."          Dodtley  :  Agriculture,  ii. 

4.  To  scatter  things  in  a  careless  or  slovenly 
manner  over  or  in. 

"  Wandering  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polish  d  counter,  and  approving  none." 

Covper:  Took,  vi.  280. 


*  5.  To  carry  in  a  litter. 

"These  pagan  ladies  were  littered  to  Campus  Mai. 
Uus."— Gentleman  Jmtructed,  p.  112. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  sleep  in  litter ;  to  make 
a  bed  in  litter.    (Habington:  Castara,  pt.  ii.) 

lit'-ter  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [LITTER  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  ;  said  especially 
of  those  animals,  as  the  sow,  dog,  rabbit,  &c., 
that  bear  several  at  a  birth  ;  applied  to  human 
beings  in  contempt. 

"  Though  in  Rome  litter  d,  not  Romans.* 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  iil.  L 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  bring  forth  a  litter  of 
young. 

lit'-ter-a-teur,  *.  [Fr.]  One  engaged  in 
literature  or  literary  work  ;  a  literary  man. 

"  Mr.  Irving  gave  a  farewell  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing to  seventy-five  gentlemen,  actors,  editors,  critics, 
litterateur!,  lawyers,  Judges,  aoid  others."— Pall  Malt 
Gazette,  May  1,  1884. 

lit'-ter-^,  o.  [Eng.  litter  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Con- 
sisting of  litter  ;  covered  or  encumbered  with 
Utter. 

lit-tle,  «lit-el,  *lut-el,  «.,  adv.,  &«.  [A.s. 
lytel,  litel,  a  lengthened  form  of  lyt  =  a  little, 
little;  conn,  with  Dut.  luttel;  Icel.  litill  = 
little;  litt  =  little  (adv.);  Dan.  liden;  Sw. 
liten;  Goth,  leitils ;  M.  H.  Ger.  littzd;  O.  H. 
Ger.  luzil.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Small  in  extent ;  not  wide,  not  extensive. 

"The  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too 
little  for  them."— Jonhua  xtx.  47. 

2.  Small   in   size,  diminutive ;   not  great, 
big,  or  bulky. 


3.  Small  in  amount  or  quantity  :  as,  a  little 
bill,  a  little  food,  a  little  light. 

4.  Small  in  length  or  extent ;  not  long  :  as, 
a  little  distance. 

5.  Short  in  duration. 

"  A  little  sleep,  a  Unit  slumber,  a  littlt  folding  of  th« 
hands  to  sleep.  —Proverb*  vi.  10. 

6.  Of  small  dignity,  weight,  or  importance  ; 
insignificant. 

"When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 
them  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes?"—!  .Samuel 
xv.  17. 

7.  Of  small  force  or  effect ;   slight,  incon- 
siderable :  as,  little  exertions. 

8.  Not   liberal,  free,  or   generous ;  mean, 
niggardly,  paltry,  selfish  :  as,  a  little  mind. 

9.  Young  ;  not  grown  up. 

"  But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  ft 
prey,  them  will  I  bring  in.'— Numbers  xiv.  31. 

II.  Bot. :  Small  in  all  its  parts,  but  well 
proportioned. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  little  or  small  degree  or 
quantity  ;  not  much,  slightly. 

"Kecking  as  little  what  betideth  him." 

Sh<ikesp. :  Turn  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  little  or  small  in  amount, 
quantity,  space,  &c. 


2.  A  smarl  scale  or  degree  ;  miniature. 

"  His  picture  in  little." 

Shaketp-  :  Hamlet,  ii.  9. 

If  1.  A  little :  Somewhat ;  in  a  small  or 
slight  degree ;  rather. 

"  The  painter  flattered  her  a  little." 

Shakfip. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Iv.  4. 

2.  By  little  and  little:  By  slow  degrees, 
gradually. 

"By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out  from 

befoit-  ihee.'—Exod.  xxiii.  SO. 

T  Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great, 
small  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species 
of  the  small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the 
course  of  things  :  littte  children  cannot  be 
left  with  safety  to  themselves  ;  small  children 
are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones  ; 
if  we  look  down  from  any  very  great  height 
the  largest  men  will  look  diminutive. 

little-auk,*. 

Ornith.:  Alca  alU,  a  winter  visitor  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Called 
also  Merguhis  melanoleucos,  and  in  English  the 
Common  Rotche. 

little-bittern,  s.    [BITTERN.] 

little  black-and-white  woodpeck- 
er, s. 

Ornith. :  Picus  minor. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jrfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  * 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,   sion-  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  -  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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little-bustard,  s.    [BUSTARD.] 

little-crake,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Crex  pusilla ;  called  also  Little 
Oallinule,  and,  with  reference  to  the  colour  of 
its  plumage,  the  Olivaceous  Oallinule. 

little-earwig,  s. 

Entom. :  Labia  minor.    [LABIA.] 

*  little-ease,  a.  An  old  name  for  the 
stocks,  the  pillory,  or  other  similar  uncom- 
fortable punishment,  or  an  uncomfortable 
part  of  a  prison. 

little-egret,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ardea  garzetta.  In  the  adult  bird 
the  whole  of  the  plumage  is  a  delicate  white  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  occiput  and  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  in  front  elongated.  It  is  one  of  the 
rarest  British  birds  ;  more  common  in  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe ;  native  in  the  region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  very 
common  in  India.  (Yarrell.) 

little-gallinule,  s.    [LITTLE-CRAKE.] 

little-go,  s.  At  English  Universities  a 
slang  name  for  the  public  examination  which 
undergraduates  have  to  pass  in  the  second 
year  of  residence ;  also  called  the  previous 
examination,  as  preceding  the  final  one  for  a 
degree. 

"  He  was  busily  engaged  in  reading  for  the  little-go." 
—Thackeray  :  Shabby  Genteel  Start/,  ch.  vii. 

little-good,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

little  gray  kiwi,  s. 

Ornith. :  Apteryx  Oweni,  Owen's  Apteryx. 
little-grebe,  s.    [DABCHICK.] 
little-gude,  s.    The  devil.    (Scotch.) 
little-gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Larusminutus,  the  smallest  species 
of  the  genus. 

little  horned-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Scops  Aldrovandi  (Strix  Scops). 

little-magpie,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  Grattinapicta  ; 
called  also  the  Magpie-lark.  [PIED-ORALLINA.] 

little  masters,  s.  pi. 

Art :  A  name  applied  to  certain  designers 
who  usually  worked  for  engravers  and  book- 
sellers in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  whose  designs  are  generally  on  a 
small  scale,  and  reproduced  on  copper  or 
wood. 

little-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Carine  noctua,  an  occasional  British 
visitor ;  common  in  Greece ;  probably  the 
bird  on  the  reverse  of  many  Athenian  coins. 

little  ringed-plover,  s. 

Ornith. :  Charadrius  minor. 

little-sandpiper,  little  stint, «. 

Ornith. :  Tringa  minuta. 

little-squid,  s. 

Zool.  :  Loligo  media.    [Louoo.] 
little-Stint,  s.    [LITTLE-SANDPIPER.] 
little  striped-skunk,  s. 

Zool. :  Mephitis(Spilogale)  putorius.  Habitat, 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Animals  of  this  species,  from  which  the 
secretory  glands  have  been  removed,  are  often 
domesticated  as  mousers.  Length  from  snout 
to  insertion,  about  a  foot ;  tail  not  so  long. 
The  fur  is  black,  marked  with  white  spots 
and  stripes. 

little-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  minuta. 
little-tyrant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tyrannula,  a  genus  of  Laniida 
(Shrikes).  (Swainson.) 

little  white-heron,  a. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  young 
birds  of  the  species  Ardea  russata.  (Yarrell.) 

lit' -tie-ness,  x.    [Eng.  littk;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  little  or 
small ;    smallness    of    bulk,    size,    amount, 
quantity,  or  extent. 

"I  confess,  I  love  Httleneu  almost  in  all  things."— 
Cowley:  Essays:  Of  Greatness. 

2.  Smallness  of  importance  or  power ;  in- 
significance.   (Byron :  Cain,  iii.  1.) 


3.  Meanness,  selfishness,  want  of  dignity : 
as,  the  littleness  of  a  man's  mind  or  concep- 
tions. 

*  lit  -tlest,  super,  of  a.    [LITTLE.]    Smallest 

lif -tle-WOrth,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  little,  and  worth.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Worthless  ;  of  a  bad,  mean,  or 
contemptible  character. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  worthless  fellow  ;  one  who 
has  little  or  no  character. 

lit'-tdr-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  littoralif,  from  littus 
(gen.  littoris)  =  the  sliore  ;  Fr.  littoral;  Sp. 
literal;  Ital.  littorale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Geog.,  &  Geol. :  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  shore ;   the  country  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  or  a  large  lake. 

"The  possible  attempt  of  the  French  to  blockade 
the  Chinese  littoral."— Pall  Matt  Gazette.  Nov.  27, 1883. 

littoral-denudation,  s. 

Geol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  aided  by  springs,  upon  .coast 
cliffs  or  banks. 

littoral-zone,  s. 

Geog.  £  Biol. :  One  of  the  zones  established 
by  Messrs.  Audouin,  Milne-Edwards,  Sars, 
and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  to  map  out  the 
sea-bed  at  its  several  depths.  It  is  the  tract 
between  high  and  low  water.  In  Europe,  on 
rocky  shores,  the  characteristic  molluscs  are 
Littorina,  Patella,  Purplura,  &c. ;  on  sandy 
beaches,  Cardium,  Tellina,  and  Solen ;  on 
gravelly  shores,  Mytilus  ;  and  on  muddy  ones, 
Lutraria. 

llt-tor-el-la,  s.  [Lat.  littoralis,  littorarius, 
or  littoreus,  from  Lat.  littus,  litus  •=  the  shore, 
in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth.] 

Bot. :  Shoreweed ;  a  genus  of  Plantaginaceae. 
It  resembles  Plantago,  but  has  the  flowers  few 
and  unisexual ;  it  is  also  aquatic.  Littorella 
lacustris,  is  called  the  Plantain  Shoreweed. 
It  has  fleshy  linear  leaves,  internally  lacunose, 
and  occurs  at  the  edges  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

lit  tor-i'-na,  s.    [LITTORELLA.] 

Zool. :  Periwinkle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Littorinidae.  The  shell  is  thick,  tur- 
binated,  pointed,  few  whorled,  with  the  aper- 
ture rounded,  and  the  outer  lip  acute.  Known 
recent  species  131,  world-wide  in  distribution  ; 
fossil  10  (?),  from  the  Miocene  onward.  Lit- 
torina littorea,  is  the  Periwinkle  or  Winkle 
(q.v.).  L.  rudis,  a  viviparous  species,  from 
high-water  mark,  is  not  eaten. 

lit-tdr-in'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  littorin(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  Holostomata  (Sea-snails).  The  shell 
is  spiral,  turbinated,  or  depressed,  never 
pearly  ;  the  aperture  rounded  ;  the  peristome 
entire  ;  the  operculum  horny,  with  few  whorls 
to  the  spire  ;  the  animal  with  a  muzzle-shaped 
head  and  eyes,  sessile  at  the  outer  liase  of  the 
tentacles ;  tongue  with  a  medium  series  of 
hooked  teeth.  They  inhabit  the  sea  between 
tide-marks  or  brackish  water.  Genera,  Lit- 
toriua,  Solarium,  Phorus,  Lacuna,  Rissoa,  &c. 

lit'  u  ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lituatus,  from  Lat. 
lituus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Forked,  with  the  points  a  little  turned 
outwards. 

*  li-tu'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  lituus  =  a  staff  used 
by  augurs  in  taking  omens  ;  a  trumpet  with  a 
curved  end,  and  forma  =  form.]  Curved  or 
shaped  like  a  lituus. 

lif -u-ite,  s.    [LrruiTEs.] 

lit-U-i'-tey,  s.  [Lat.  litu(us);  stiff,  -ites 
(Palceont.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  Lituite ;  a  genus  of  Cephalopods, 
family  Nautilidae.  The  shell  is  discoidal,  with 
the  whorls  close  or  separate ;  the  last  chamber 
produced  in  a  straight  line ;  the  siphuncle 
central  or  sub-central.  Fossil  in  the  Silurian 
of  North  America  and  of  Britain.  Known 
species  eighteen.  (Woodward.) 

lit'-U-i-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Lat. 
lituus  (q.v]).] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  (Little 
Crozier).  The  lid  is  generally  crozier-shaped, 
though  sometimes  nautiloid. 


2.  Palceont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Car* 
boniferous  period  till  now. 

Ut-u-Sl'-i-da,  tlIt-u-6-lid'-8-a,  *.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  lituol(a)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  neat.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ida,  -idea.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Imperforate  Fora- 
miuifera. 

t  U-tu'-6-lite,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  lituola  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  Ai'0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Palasont.  :  A  fossil  lituola  (q.v.). 

t  lit'-U-rate,  s.  [Lat.  liturntus,  pa.  par.  of 
lituro  =  to  rub  out,  to  erase.]  Blurred  ; 
having  spots  or  rays  which  seem  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

ll-tur'-gic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Aeii-ovpyiicos  (leitourgi- 
kos),  from  Aeiroup-yia  (leitourgia)  =  liturgy 
(q.v.);  Fr.  liturgique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  liturgy 
or  to  public  prayer  and  worship. 

"  At  all  liturgic  prayer  and  praise  it  storms." 

Byro-ni :  Expostulations  with  a  Secularist. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  doctrine  or  theory 
of  liturgies. 

"As  the  Roman  Church  doth  in  its  Uturyicks  rap. 
pose."— Barrow :  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

li-tur'-gl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  liturgic;  -al]  The 
same  as  LITURGIC  (q.v.) 

"A  tedious  number  of  liturgical  tautologies."— 
Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

*li-tur-gi-oT-«S-gi'st,s.  [Eng.  liturgiolog(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  liturgi- 
ology. 

"To  the  liturijiologist  the  book  is  curious,  if  not 
valuable."— Brit  Quarterly  Review.  Oct.  1881,  p.  609. 

* lI-tUT-gl-o'r-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  )^ti.Tovpyia.(leitour- 
gia)  =  a  liturgy,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse, 
a  treatise.]  The  science  or  system  of  liturgies, 
and  of  their  symbolic  meanings. 

lit  ur-gist,  s.  [Eng.  liturg(y);  ist.]  One 
who  upholds  or  adheres  strictly  to  a  liturgy. 

"Known  in  Jewish  literature  as  a  liturgixt."— 
Athenaum,  Aug.  23,  1884,  p.  230. 

lit'-ur-gy,  *  lit-tur-gie,  *.  [O.  Fr.  lyturgie, 
from  Low  Lat.  liturgia ;  Gr.  Aeirovpyi'a  (leit- 
ourgia) =  public  service,  from  Aeiros  (leitos)  — 
public,  and  ipyov  (ergon)  =  work ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
liturgia.] 

1.  Ord,   Lang. :   The   established   form   of 
public  worship,  a  form  of  public  devotion, 
the  entire  ritual  for  public  worship. 

"So  that  if  the  liturgies  of  all  ancient  churches 
throughout  the  world  be  compared  amongst  them- 
selves, it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  they  had  ou« 
original  mold."— Hooker  :  EccUs.  Politie,  bk.  v.  S  25. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.    This  is  a  modification  of  that 
previously  existing  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
several  parts  of  which,  however,  were  trace- 
able back  to  the  early  ages.    It  was  compiled 
under    the    superintendence    of    Archbishop 
Cranmer,   by  order  of  Edward  VI.     It  was 
confirmed    by    Parliament    in    1547-48,   and 
issued  in  1549.     It  was  revised  in  1559  by  a 
resolution  of  Parliament.     In  its  present  form 
it  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  by  13  & 
14  Chas.  II.  c.  4,  generally  called  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  passed  on  May  19, 1662.    The  Act 
34  &  35  Viet.  c.  37  arranged  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  of  lessons. 

IT  McClintock  and  Strong  (Cyc.  Bib.  t 
Eccles.  Lit.)  give  the  following  summary  of 
ancient  liturgies,  with  their  developments  : — 

1.  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  Antipch,  or  Jeru- 
salem,  with  two  forms — the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  and  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the 
former  becoming  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  later  the  Liturgy  of  the  Oriental 
and  Russian  Churches,  the  latter  giving  rise 
to  the  various  Mouophysite  Liturgies. 

2.  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria,  the 
parent  of  the  present  Liturgy  of  Egypt. 

3.  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome,  with  two 
divisions— the  Ambrosian  (now,   with   slight 
modifications,  in  use  in  the  diocese  of  Milan), 
and  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Leo,  developing 
successively    into     the     Sacramentaries    ot 
Gelasius  and  St.  Gregory,  and  finally  into  the 
present  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church. 

4.  Liturgy  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  or  Ep'.iesus, 
appearing  later  as   the    Liturgy   of  Lyons, 
whence  were  derived  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
and  the  Liturgies  of  Britain  and  Tours.    These 
two    were   the    foundation    of    the    British 
Liturgy  as  revived  by  St.  Augustine,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  various  English  uses,  in  their  turn 


Ste,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  -  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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yielding  place  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  modifications  of  which  are 
in  use  in  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopal 
Churches. 

Ut-U-U8,« 

X.  Roman  Antiquities: 

1.  A    crooked    staff,    fre- 
quently represented  in  works 
of  art  »s  borne  by  the  augurs 
in  their  divinations.     It  was 
somewhat  like  a  crozicr  in 
shape. 

2.  A  trumpet,   having  a 
mouth  which   curved    sud- 
denly up,   and    which    was 
used  by  the  Roman  priests 
and  cavalry. 

II.  Geom. :    A    spiral,    of 
which  the  characteristic  pro- 
perty is  that  the  square  of 
any  two  radii  vet-tores  are 
reciprocally  proportional  to          UTUTJB. 
the  angles  which   they  re- 
spectively make  with  a  certain  line  given  in 
position,  and  which  is  an  asymptote  to  the 
spiral. 
•  liV-and,  pr.  par.    [Live,  v.] 

live,  *liv-en,  *liv-i-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.8. 
lifian,  lyfian,  libban,  lybban ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
leven  ;  Icel.  Ufa  =  to  be  left,  to  remain,  to  live ; 
Dan.  leve;  Sw.  lefva;  Goth,  liban;  Get.  leben 
=  to  live,  leben  =  life  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  leben,  Iffen, 
libjan,  lipjan  =  to  live  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  be-liban= 
to  remain,  to  be  left.]  [LiFE.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  language: 

*1.  To  remain,  to  be  left  behind,  to  remain 
over. 

2.  To  make  one's  abiding  place  or  home  ;  to 
reside,  to  dwell. 

"  Let  ma  live  here  ever." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  have  life,  to  be  capable  of  performing 
the  functions  of  life.  (Said  of  animals  or  plants, 
3ut  more  especially  of  the  former.) 

"Give  thanks  you  have  lived  to  long."— Shakttp. : 
Tempett,  i.  1. 

4.  To  continue  in  life,  not  to  suffer  death. 

"Your  brother  canuot  Hoe." 

Shakftp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  il.  4. 

5.  To  continue  in  existence,  not  to  perish, 
|o  remain. 

"Men's  evil  manners  lire  iu  brass,  their  virtue! 
We  write  in  water."     Shaketp. :  Ben,  Ylll.,  iv.  S. 

6.  To  continue  safe  and  uninjured. 

"  A  strong  mast  that  Heed  u| win  the  sea." 

Shaknp. :  Twelfth  Jfight.  1. 1. 

7.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  regards  habits,  occupation,  condition, 
Ac. ;  to  regulate  one's  mode  of  living. 

"Merrily  shall  I  live  now." 

Khukrsp. :  Tempett,  v. 

8.  To  enjoy  life,  to  pass  one's  life  with  hap- 


'  He  lifft  who  lives  to  God  alone. 
And  all  are  dead  beside." 

Cowper :  Bill  of  Mortality,  17M. 

9.  To  be  maintained,  to  receive  or  gain  a 
livelihood. 

"  They  n  hich  minister  about  holy  things,  lire  of  the 
things  of  the  temple."—!  Cor.  ix.  IS. 

10.  To  feed,  to  be  nourished,  to  subsist. 

"  Those  animals  that  lire  upon  other  animals  have 
their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  litre  upon 
vegetables."— Arbuthnot  •  On  Aliment*. 

11.  To  cohabit    (Followed  by  with.) 
TL  Scripture : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  I.  3  (Josh.  ix.  15). 

2.  To  receive  from  Christ,  by  His  Spirit, 
spiritual  existence,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain 
it ;  to  ac^  habitually  from  divinely  inspired 
spiritual  motives  (John  vi.  57 :  Gal.  ii.  19  ; 
PhiL  i.  21 ;  1  Peter  ii.  24,  iv.  2,  6). 

B.  Transitive : 

1.    To  pass,  to  spend,  to  continue  in. 

"I  wish'd  that  thou  shouldst  KM  the  life  they  lived." 
Wordsworth :  Michael. 

*  2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to ;  to 
conform  to  ;  to  practise. 
H  To  live  down  : 

1.  To  live  so  as  to  prove  false  by  one's  life 
or  conduct ;  to  give  the  lie  to  :  as,  To  live 
down  a  slander. 

2.  To  obliterate  the  remembrance  of. 
live,  a.    [A  shortened  form  of  alive  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Alive,  living,  quick  ;  not  dead ;  having 


life ;  having  the  organic  functions  in  opera- 
tion. 

"  When  he  hath  made  an  end  of  reconciling  the  holy 
place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  aud 
the  altar,  lie  shall  bring  the  live  gotA."—Lev.  xvl.  *>.: 

2.  Burning,  ignited ;  containing  fire ;  not 
extinguished. 

3.  Vivid,  aa  color. 

4.  Lively,  energetic ;  possessing  interest :  as, 
a  live  salesman,  a  Iii-e  sermon.     ( U.  8.) 

TL  Engin.,  Mach.,  £c.  :  Under  pressure,  or 
imparting  power,  as  steam  ;  or  motion,  as  the 
spindle  of  a  lathe. 

live-axle,  s.  One  communicating  power, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dead  or  blind  axle. 

live-box,  s.  A  cell  in  which  living  micro- 
scopic objects  are  confined  for  observation. 
It  has  a  tubular  piece  with  a  glass  top,  upon 
which  slips  an  upper  ring  having  likewise  a 
glass  top.  The  object  is  confined  between  the 
glasses.  [LIVE-TRAP.] 

live-feathers,  ».  pi.  Feathers  which 
have  been  plucked  from  a  fowl  while  alive, 
and  therefore  stronger  and  more  elastic  than 
those  from  a  dead  bird. 

live-gang,  s. 

Sawing :  A  gang-saw  mill,  so  arranged  as  to 
cut  through  and  through  the  logs  without 
previous  slabbing.  The  bark  and  wany  edge 
are  afterwards  removed  from  each  board  by  a 
double  edger.  The  lumber  goes  to  market  of 
the  full  width. 

live-hair,  s.  Hair  cut  or  taken  from  a 
living  animal. 

live-head,  s. 

Lathe :  The  head-stock  of  a  lathe,  which 
contains  the  live-spindle. 

live-hole,  s.  A  receptacle  for  fuel  in 
a  clamp  of  bricks. 

"The  clamp  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  number  of 
receptacles  for  fuel  contrived  iu  the  outer  walls,  called 
live-holes."  —  CaueU't  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xii., 
p.  347. 

live-oak,  t. 

Dot. :  Quercus  virens.  It  has  elliptic-oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves.  It  grows  in  the  Southern 
States  bordering  the  Gulf,  and  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  American  oaks  lor  shipbuilding,  the 
wood  being  heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 

live-salesman,  *.  A  person  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  sell  live  stock. 

live-spindle,  s. 

Lathe  :  The  rotating  effective  spindle  in  the 
head-stock  of  a  lathe. 

live-steam, *. 

Steam-engin. :  Steam  taken  directly  from 
the  boiler. 

live-stock,  s.  The  animals  kept  on  a 
farm  for  breeding,  fattening,  or  other  pur- 
poses, as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

live-trap,  s.  A  device  for  imprisoning 
living  microscopic  objects.  It  consists  of 
three  parallel  glass  slips  ;  the  middle  one  has 
a  circular  perforation  forming  the  cell,  while 
the  others  constitute  the  sides.  [LIVE-BOX.] 

live  wire,  *. 

Elect. :  A  wire  through  which  an  electric 
current  is  passing;  a  wire  in  active  use. 

*  live,  *.    [LIVE,  v.]    Life. 

"  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  461. 

If  *  On  live,  *  On  lyve :  Alive. 

*  live'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  live,  v. ;  -abb.]    Fit 

or  possible  to  be  lived  in. 

lived,  a.  [Eng.  liv(e);  -ed.}  Having  a  life; 
used  in  composition  only,  as  short-toed,  long- 
lived. 

*  live'-less,  a.     [Eng.  live ;  -lea.]     Without 
life  ;  lifeless. 

"  Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  snch  a  battle, 
In  life  so  lireleu  as  it  shows  itself." 

Sliaketp. :  Henry  V. ,  IT.  S. 

live  -li-hood  (1),  *  live-lode,  *  lif-lode, 
«  lyf-lode,  *  lyve-lode,  *  lif-lade,  s. 

[livelihood  is  a  corrupt,  of  livelode,  or  lifladt, 
from  A.S.  lif  =  life,  and  lad  —  a  leading,  a 
way,  a  course.]  [LODE.]  Means  of  subsist- 
ence or  maintaining  life  ;  the  support  or  main- 
tenance of  life  ;  means  of  living ;  subsistence. 


*  live   Ii  hood  (2),  s.     [Eng.  lively;  -hood.} 
Liveliness,  cheerfulness,  animation,  spirit. 

"  The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood 
from  her  cheek."— Shakesp. :  AU't  Well  That  End* 
Well,  i.  i. 

live'-ll-iy,  adv.   [Eng.  lively;  -ly.]  In  a  lively, 
cheerful  manner. 

live -U-ness,  s.    [Eng  lively;  -ness.\ 

1.  An  appearance  of  life. 

"That  liveli.tev  which  tli  •  freedom  of  the  pencil 
makes  appear,  may  seem  the  living  baud  of  nature." — 
Dryden:  Dufitsnoy;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   lively ; 
animation,    spirit,    vivacity,    sprightliness ; 
briskness. 

"And  the  perspicuity  and  livelineu  with  which  he 
explained  his  views."— Macaulay  :  JIM.  Eng.,  ch.  iv 

*  live-lode,  s.    [LIVELIHOOD  (1).] 

live'  long,  a.  &,  s.  [Eng.  lii-e,  for  life,  and  long.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Long-lasting,  durable,  permanent. 

"  Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 
Hast  built  thyself  a  liri-:,m<j  monument" 

Jlilton:  On  Shakespeare. 

2.  Throughout  its  whole  duration  or  length; 
the  whole. 

"  To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen." 

Byron :  Bride  of  A  by  dot,  ii.  28. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Dot. :  Sedum  Tekphiiim.  Called  also  Liva 
for  Ever. 

live'-l^,  *  life-ly,  *  lyve-ly,  *  liyf-ly,  a. 

&  adv.    [Eng.  live  =  life;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Like  life  ;  living. 

"  Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight 
It  would  have  madded  inc.    Wliat  sWl  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so." 

Shakes/). :  Titus  Andronicus,  III  L 

*  2.  Life-like  ;   resembling  or  representing 
life. 

"  It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Ati.ent,  i.  1. 

3.  Vivid,  lifelike,  animated. 

"  Since  a  true  knowledge  o'  nature  gives  us  pleasure* 
a  lively  imitation  of  it  iu  poetry  or  painting  must  pro- 
duce a  much  greater."— Dryden :  Dujremoy. 

4.  Vigorous,  lively;  being  generally  attended 
by  rapid  mo'tion  ;  brisk,  active,  sprightly. 

"  For  they  are  lirely,  and  are  delivered  ere  the  mid- 
wives  come  ill  unto  them."— Exodus  i.  17. 

5.  Gay,  animated,  spirited,  vivacious,  airy. 

"  His  polished  manners  and  lively  conversation  were 
the  delight  of  aristocratical  societies."—  ilacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

6.  Strong,  keen,  earnest. 

"  That  which  is  immediately  before  the  senses,  im- 
presses us  always  with  the  most  lively  conviction."— 
lieddocs :  Obi.  on  Math.  Evidence. 

7.  Fresh,  vivid  :  as  colour. 

"Hound,  to  my  amazement,  that  they  began  to 
return,  and  by  little  and  little  to  become  as  lively  and 
vivid  as  when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the  sun."— 
lirewster :  Natural  Magic,  let.  ii.,  p.  24. 

B.  .-Is  adverb : 

*  1.  With  strong  resemblance  to  life. 

"Such  spirits  as  can  most  lively  resemble  Alexander 
and  his  paramour  shall  appear."— Marlowe:  Doctor 
f'austus,  iv.  S 

2.  Briskly,  actively,  vigorously. 

"They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
did  much  amaze  them."— Hayvtard. 

1f  Liveliness  is  the  property  of  childhood, 
youth,  and  even  maturer  age  ;  sprightliness  is 
Ihe  peculiar  property  of  youth  ;  vivacity  is  a 
quality  compatible  with  the  sobriety  of  yeaiu. 
The  imagination,  the  wit,  the  conception,  the 
representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively;  the 
air,  the  manner,  the  look,  the  tune,  the  dance, 
are  sprightly ;  the  conversation,  the  turn  of 
mind,  the  society,  are  vivacious ;  the  muse,  the 
pen,  the  imagination,  are  sportive;  the  meeting, 
the  laugh,  the  song,  the  conceit,  are  merry;  the 
train,  the  dance,  are  jocund. 

liv'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  live,  v. ;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  lives  ;  one  who  has  life. 

"  In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest:  Prithee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain." 

SJtakesp. :  Cymbtlinr,  IU.  4. 

2.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  ;  a  resident,  • 
dweller. 

"  Why  was  not  I  a  Hwr  in  the  woods. 
Or  citizen  of  Thetis'  crystal  floods." 

firummond:  Sonnets,  pt  i.,  son.  98. 

3.  One  who  lives  or  spends  his  life  in  a  par- 
ticular manner. 

"  A  virtuous  household  though  exceeding  poor. 
Pure  lirert  wen  they  all,  austere  and  grave." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  U. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j<fvPl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
••dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  --  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  —  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b«l,  deL 
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Jiv'-er  (2),  s.  [A.S.  lifer ;  Icel.  lifar;  Sw.  le/ver; 
Dan.  &  Dut.  lever;   Ger.  leber;   M.  H.  Ger. 
lebere;  O.  H.  Ger.  lebara.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  The  largest  gland  in  the  body 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  measuring  in 
its  greatest  length  nearly  twelve  inches.    It  is 
placed  obliquely  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  right 
side,  with  its  convex  surface  upwards,  and  the 
concave  downwards.    It  is  in  relation  as  to 
its  position  with  the  diaphragm  above,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  below,  and  the  right 
kidney,  sometimes  extending  almost  over  to 
the  spleen  on  the  left  side.    It  corresponds  by 
its  free  edge  with  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs.    It  is  divided  by  fissures  into  live  lobes, 
two  on  the  upper  surface,  right  and  left  lobes, 
and  with  them  three  minor  lobes  on  the  under 
surface.    The  liver  consists  of  lobules,  a  con- 
necting structure,  Glisson's  capsule,  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic 
artery  and  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and 
is  enclosed  and  kept  in  situ  by  the  peritoneum. 
The  functions  of  the  liver  are  twofold  :  the 
separation  of  impurities  from  the  venous  blood 
of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  previously  to  its 
return  to  the  general  venous  circulation,  and 
the  secretion  of  bile,  the  fluid  necessary  to 
chylification ;  thence  it  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum and  the  gall-bladder  by  means  of  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  after  mingling  with  the 
mucous  secretion  from  the  follicles  in  the 
duct  walls. 

2.  Compar. :  In  the  lower  animals  there  is 
apparently  no  liver ;  in  those  somewhat  higher 
the  rudiments  of  it  appear,  and  it  developes 
markedly  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life.     Thus,  in  the  Echinodermata  it 
has  been  identified  with  two  or  more  small 
glandular  sacs  of  a  yellowish  colour  opening 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.     The  liver  in 
Molluscs  is  always  large.     In  the  Cephalopoda 
it  is  a  bulky  gland  divided  into  four  lobes,  and 
these  are  again   subdivided   into   numerous 
angular  lobules.    In  the  Vertebrates  it  yet 
more  nearly  approaches  the  liver  of  man.    In 
many  fishes,  the  cells  of  the  liver  are  loaded 
with  fat,  that  which  is  a  morbid  state  of  the 
organ  with  man  being  normal  with  them. 

H  Diseases  oftJie  liver  : 

Pathol. :  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  is  the  commonest  form,  and  is  either 
simple  or  malignant,  the  latter  being  known 
as  acute  yellow  atrophy ;  a  third  form,  com- 
mon to  tropical  countries,  is  known  as  suppu- 
rative  hepatitis,  ending  in  abscess  and  suppu- 
ration. Cirrhosis,  hob-nailed  or  gin-u.  inker's 
liver,  is  also  a  freq  uent  form  of  disease,  often  ac- 
companied with  jaundice.  Lardaceous,  waxy, 
or  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  sometimes  oc- 
curs. In  abscess  of  the  liver,  it  is  still  not 
quite  settled  whether  the  purulent  matter 
should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  spontaneously, 
or  be  evacuated,  as  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  recom- 
mends, by  operation  with  the  precautions  of 
the  Listerian  method.  [LISTERISM.] 

liver-color,  ».  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  color     of  the  liver ;  a 
reddish-brown,  or  dull  brown  mingled  with  a 
little  yellow. 

B.  As  adj. :  Liver-colored. 


liver-colored*    a.    Of  the  color   of  the 
liver  :  as,  a  liver-colored  dog. 


liver -complaint,  «. 

liver. 


Disease   of  the 


liver-fluke,  *. 

Zool. :  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  Fasciola  hepa- 
tica,  a  flat  trematode  helminth,  about  an  inch 
In  length  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  found  in 
the  gall  bladder  and  the  biliary  ducts  of  sheep 
when  they  are  fed  on  wet  pasture.  The  para- 
site produces  the  disease  called  rot  (q.v.). 
Besides  being  parasitic  in  sheep,  D.  hepaticum 
occurs  also  in  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  and  deer ; 
and  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  been  found  in 
the  human  body. 

liver  leaf,  «. 

Sot. :  Hepatica. 

liver  of  antimony,  ».    A  -ulphuret  of 

antimony  and  potassa. 

liver  of  sulphur,  *.  Fused  sulphuret 
of  potassa. 

liver-opal,  ». 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MENILITE  (q.Y.). 


liver-ore,  «.    [HEPATIC-CINNABAR.] 
liver-pyrites,  s.  pi.    [MARCASITE.] 

*  liver-sick,  a.    Sick  at  heart. 

"  Demon,  my  frieud,  once  liver^ick  of  love." 

Hall :  Satirei,  II.  vii.  47. 

liver-spots,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  skin  disease, 
Pityriasis  versicolor.    [PITYRIASIS.] 

llv'-er  (3),  s.    [Foretym.  seedef.]    A  fabulous 
bird,  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Liver- 
pool, and  to'  be  still  commemorated  in  the 
arms  of  that  town.     "  It  has 
been  variously  called  a  dove,  a 
shoveller  duck,  an  eagle,  and  a 
hypothetical  bird,  the  liver,  to 
which  the   name  of  the  town 
has  been  traditionally  ascribed. 
...  In  deriving  the  name  of  a 
town  from  an  imaginary  bird, 
which  was  unknown  long  after 
the  town  had  a  common  seal,         LIVER. 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse."   (Baines : 
Hist.  Lane.,  ii.  294).    Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  identify  the  liver  with  the  Cormorant 
or  the  Glossy  Ibis. 

"  The  liver  was  a  foolish  invention  to  account  for  the 
name.  There  was  the  'pool,'  which  accounted  for  the 
last  syllable,  and  there  was  the  bird  on  the  seal  or 
shield,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  information  was 
supposed  to  indicate  the  prefli.  A  stuffed  bird  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  preserved  in  the  Town 
Hall,  supposed  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  genus  liver.  It 
is,  in  reality,  an  immature  cormorant,  which  has  not 
attained  its  final  dark  plumage."— Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  in 
ffotei  *  (tueriet,  May  3,  1884,  p.  850. 

*  liy'-ered,  a.     [Eng.  liver  (2)  ;  -ed.]    Having 
a  liver ;  used  in  composition  as  white-/it>ered, 
lily-livered,  &c. 

*  liv'-er-ing,  s.    [Eng.  liver  (2);  -ing.]   A  kind 

of  pudding  or  sausage  made  of  liver  or  hog's 
flesh. 

*  liv"-er -er,  s.     [Eng.  lively) ;  -er.]     A  ser- 
vant in  livery. 

*  llv'-er-ey,  s.    [LIVERY.] 

*  liv'-er-grown,  a.    [Eng.  liver,  and  grown.] 
Having  a  large  liver. 

"  I  enquired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like  the 
rickets,  and  found  that  livergrovm  wa»  nearest."  — 
Graunt:  Bill*  of  Mortality. 

Uv'-er-Ied,  a.  [Eng.  livery;  -ed.]  Wearing 
or  dressed  in  a  livery. 

"  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity  .  .  . 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her." 

Hilton  :  Comiu,  455. 

llv'-er-Stone,  *.     [Eng.  liver  (2),  and  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HEPATITE  (q.v.). 

liv'-er-wort,  s.    [Eng.   liver  (2),  and  wort ; 
the  name  derives  its  significance  from  the  ap- 
t  pearance  of  the  plants.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

2.  PI. :  The  order  Marchantiacese  (q.v.). 
IT  (1)  Ground  liverwort : 

Bot. :  Peltidea  canina. 

(2)  Noble  liverwort : 

.    Pharm. :  A  name  for  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria 
islandica.) 

llv'-er-y,  *  livere,  *.  [Fr.  livree  =  a  delivery 
of  that  which  is  given,  that  which  is  given  ; 
prop,  the  fern,  of  the  pa.  par.  of  livrer  =.  to 
deliver,  to  give ;  Low  Lat.  libero  =  to  give 
freely  ;  Lat.  libero  =  to  liberate  ;  liber  =  free ; 
Ital.  livrea;  Sp.  librea.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  They  might  sue  out  their  livery,  or  ousterlemain, 
that  is,  the  delivery  of  their  lands  out  of  their  guar. 
dlan's  hands."— Bloxkttone :  Comment.,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  6. 

*  2.  Release  or  custody ;  deliverance. 

"He   sent  an  herald  before  to  Rome  to   demand 
livery  of  the  man  who  had  offended  him."— North : 
_     Plutarch,  p.  120. 

*  3.  That  which  is  given ;  an  allowance  of 
food  at  a  certain  rate  ;  a  ration,  an  allowance, 
as  for  a  family,  servants,  horses,  4c. 

"What  livery  is,  wee  by  common  use  in  England 
knew  well  enough,  namely,   that  it  is  allowance  of 
horse-meate,  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in  st»- 
bling."— Spenier :  On  Ireland. 
4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate 
and  regularly  fed  and  attended  to  :  as,  To  keep 
horses  at  livery. 

*  5.  The  badge  or  uniform  clothing  given  by 
barons  and  others  to  their  retainers  when  in 
military   service,    and   hence,   sometimes,  a 


division  of  an  army  was  distinguished  from 
another  division  by  such  badge  or  uniform. 

6.  The  particular  dress  or  uniform  worn  by 
the  servants  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

*  7.  The  peculiar  dress  adopted  by  cany  class 
or  association :  as.   the   livery  of  a  charity- 
school,  of  a  priest,  &c. 

8.  The  whole  body  or  association  wearing  or 
entitled  to  wear  such  dress  or  garb  :  as,  the 
Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  that  is,  freemen 
of  the  City.     [LIVERYMAN.] 

"The  Liver;/  had  in  the  preceding  year  returned 
four  zealous  Whigs."— Macaulay :  Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

9.  Any  characteristic  dress,  garb,  or  appear- 
ance. 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  suber  livery  all  things  clad." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  SW. 

*  10.  Outward  appearance  ;  aspect. 

"  The  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore." 

KhaJcesii. :  Vemu  t  Adonit,  1,107. 
II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  possession  of  property  ; 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  livery  of  seisin,  that 
is,  the  giving  a  person  corporeal  possession  of 
a  tenement  or  land,  by  delivery  to  him  in  the 
first  case,  the  latch,  key,  or  ring  of  the  door ; 
in  the  second,  a  turf  or  twig.     [FEOFFMENT.] 

"  This  livery  of  seisin  is  no  other  tluui  the  pure  feo- 
dal  investiture,  or  delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of 
the  laud  or  tenement,  which  was  held  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  donation."— tilackstime : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  possession  of  land  or  a 
tenement  is  given. 

livery-coat,  s.    A  coat  worn  by  a  servant 
in  livery. 

livery  -  company,  s.  The  Company  of 
the  Liverymen  of  London. 

livery-gown,  s.  The  gown  worn  by  a 
Liveryman. 

livery  man,  s.  A  person  who  keeps  • 
livery  stable. 

livery-nag,  «.  A  horss  kept  at.  livery ;  a 
horse  let  out  for  hire. 

taper:  Tirofinii 

livery-office,  s.  An  office  appointed  for 
the  delivery  of  lands.  (Wharton.) 

livery-servant,  s.  A  servant  who  wears 
a  livery. 

livery-Stable,  *.  A  stable  where  horses 
are  kept  at  livery,  or  are  let  out  for  hire. 

*  livery-table,  s.     A  side-table  or  cup- 
board. 

*  liv'-er-y^    v.t.    [LIVERY,    ».]    To   dress   or 
clothe  in,  or  as  in  livery. 

"  His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorized  youth 
Did  livery  fals%ness  in  a  pride  of  truth." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  105, 

t  ttv'-er-y,  a.     [Eng.  liver  (2) ;  -y.]    Like  or 

resembling  the  liver. 

liv'-er-y-man,  s.    [Eng.  livery,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery. 

"  The  witnesses  made  oath,  that  they  had  heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their  mis- 
tress."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Spec. :  A  freeman  of  the  City  of  London, 
who,  having  paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  distinguishing  dress  or  livery  of  the 
company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  chamber- 
lain,  &c. 

*  lives,  adv.    [LIVE.]    Alive. 
lives,  s.  pi.    [LIFE.] 

*  liveg'-man,  s.     [Eng.  lives,  adv.,  and  man.] 
A  live  or  living  man. 

"  The  yearth  shall  yelde  him  again  a  linesman  on  th« 
third  dale,  whom  it  received  dead."—  Udal:  Luke  xl. 

*  live'-tide,  s.    [Eng.  live,  v.,  and  tide.]    For- 
tune, property. 

"She  .  .  .  endowed  the  same  with  her  owne  patri- 
mony and  livetide."—P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  246. 

liv'-Jd,  a.  [Fr.  livide,  from  Lat.  lividus,  from 
liveo  =  to  be  bluish  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  livido.]  Of  a 
leaden  colour,  black  and  blue ;  discoloured, 
as  the  flesh  by  a  blow  ;  clouded  with  grayish, 
brownish,  and  blackish. 

"  His  brow,  with  amber  locks  beset. 
And  lips  he  drew  not  livid  yet." 

Covper :  Tears  of  a  Painter.    (TnuuL ) 

tf-vid'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  lividite,  from  livide  = 
livid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  livid. 

"  The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state  [the  atrabl- 
larian]  nre  darkness  or  Hvidity  of  the  countenance. 
Ac."— Arbuthnot:  On  Alimentt,  ch.  vi.,  {  28. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
cr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wad,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


lividneas— Llandeilo 
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Uv'-Id-ness,  *•  [Eng.  livid ;  -ness.}  The 
same  as  LIVIDITV  (q.v.). 

"He [Benedetto] imitated  his  uncle's  extravagantly 
dark  shade*,  caught  the  roundness  of  his  flesh,  but 
with  a  disagreeable  lividnett."—Walpol*  :  Anecdottx 
of  Painting,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  i. 

liv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Live,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Alive,  having  life  ;  live,  not  dead. 

"  The  scientiflc  operations  were  directed  by  Vauban, 
the  first  of  living  engineers."— J/acau/ay  :  Hitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  animation  or 
life  ;  in  motion,  not  still. 

"  Cool  groves  and  living  lakes 
Give  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  rejjose  at  night" 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

5.  In  a  state  of  combustion  ;  burning. 

"  Then  on  the  living  coal  red  wine  they  pour." 

Dr i/den.    (Toad.) 

4.  Producing  life,  animation,  action,  or  vi- 
gour. 

"  Hath  love  In  thy  old  blood  no  living  flref" 

Shaketp.  •  Richard  II.,  L  i 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  state  of  being  alive  ;  life,  existence. 

"  To  spend  her  lining  in  eternal  love." 

Skakerp. :  Complaint  of  a  Loner,  238. 

2.  Means  of  subsistence  ;  livelihood,  sus- 
tenance. 

"Get  your  living  by  reckoning."— Shaketp. :  Looe't 
Labour'i  Lost,  v.  2. 

8.  The  power  of  continuing  life. 
4.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman.     (England.) 
"  Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband  that  they  would  join 
to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using  personal 
reflections."— Arbuthnot :  BM.  of  John  Bull. 

6.  Manner  of  life. 

*  6.  Property,  possessions. 

"Where  my  life  and  living  lies." 

SHaXetp.  :  Winter  I  Tale,  Iv.  8. 

living-room, «.    A  sitting-room.  (U.S.) 
•liv'-ing-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  living;  -ly.]    In  a 
living  state. 

"  In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pollution." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Srrourt. 

* llV-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  living;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  lieing  living;  quickness, 
animation,  spirit,  briskness. 

llv'-Ing-ston-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
African  traveller,  Livingstone  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.n 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  prisms  and 
columnar  groups  resembling,  and  apparently 
isomorphous  with,  stibnite  (q.v.).  Hardness, 
2 ;  sp.  gr.  4'81 ;  colour,  bright  lead-gray ;  streak, 
red.  Compos.  :  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
mercury.  Found  at  Guadalcazar,  Mexico. 

"liv'-Jsh,  *liV-iSShe,  a.  [Eng.  liv(e);  -ish.] 
Living,  alive.  (Cower :  C.  A.,  vii.) 

Uv-I-Std'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  from  an  estate 
near  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  Patrick  Murray.] 
Rot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  family  Sabalidue. 
Livistonia  inermis  and  L.  humilis  are  from 
Australia,  where  Palms  are  rare.  The  leaves 
of  L.  Jenkinsiana,  an  Assam  species,  are  used 
for  making  hats  and  for  thatching  houses. 

Ll-vo'-ni-an,  a,  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Of  or  pertaining  to  Livonia ; 
Lettish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Livonia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Livonia. 

•  li'-vor,  s.    [Lat.]    Malignity,  malice. 

ll-vrai  son,  3.  [Fr.,  from  livrer  =  to  deliver.] 
A  part  of  a  book  or  other  literary  composition 
printed  and  delivered  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

livre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  libra  —  a  pound.] 
An  old  French  money  of  account,  now  super- 
seded by  the  franc,  to  which  it  was  about 
equal  in  value. 

lix-iv'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  lixivius,  from  lixivium, 
from  lix  =  wood-ashes  ;  Fr.  lixiviel ;  Sp.  lex- 
ivial.] 

1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  (q.v.). 

2.  Impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  extracted 
from  wood-ashes. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  of  alkaline  salt 
extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

"  Helmont  has  ingeniously  conjectured,  that  these 
lixivial  salts  do  not  pre-exist  in  their  alcalizate  form 
in  the  bodies  that  afford  them.'  -  Boy/«  :  Worltt.  i.  69». 


4.  Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  al- 
kaline salts  extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

5.  Of  the  colour  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

llx-Iy'-i-ate,  Ux-iV-i-at-ed,  a.     [Lat. 

lixivium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lye  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  alkaline  salts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  extracted  from 
wood-ashes  ;  obtained  by  lixiviatiou. 

"  The  fixed  nitre  is  of  an  alcalizate  nature,  and  par- 
ticii>ates  the  qualities  belonging  generally  to  lixiviate 
salts."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  370. 

Ux-Iv'-I-ate,  v.t.  [LIXIVIATE,  a.]  To  treat 
by  the  process  of  lixiviation  ;  to  form  into 
lye ;  to  impregnate  with  alkaline  salts  ex- 
tracted from  wood-ashes. 

llx-Iv-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lixivium.] 
The  process  of  separating  a  soluble  from  an 
insoluble  material  by  a  washing  or  filtering 
action  ;  leaching.  Lixiviation  removes  a 
soluble  material,  which  is  the  valuable  portion, 
as  in  discharging  a  certain  amount  of  syrup 
from  a  bone-black  filter,  by  passing  water 
through  it.  The  leaching  of  ashes  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  lixiviation. 

lix-iv'-I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  lixivieux,  from  Lat. 
lixivium.]  The  same  as  LIXIVIAL  (q.v.). 

llX-Iv'-I-Uin,  s.  [Lat.,  from  lix  =  wood-ashes, 
lye.]  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts 
extracted  from  wood-ashes. 

"I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood."— Boyle. 

ILz  ard,    *  les-arde,   *  lus  ardc,   *  lic- 
erte,  *lyz-ard,   s.     [O.  Fr.  lesard  (Fr. 
Uzard),  from  Lat.  lacerta  =  a  lizard ;    Sp.  & 
Port,  lagarto;  Ital.  lacerta.] 
L  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  popular  name  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Lacertidaj,  the  family  of  Lacertilia, 
which  contains  the   typical   Lizards,   having 
four  well-developed  limbs,  each  terminated  by 
five    toes    of     unequal    length.      [LACERTA.] 
Though  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  lizards 
are  world-wide  in  distribution,  except  in  very 
cold  countries.    They  are  common  throughout 
the  United  States,  usually  of  quite  small  size. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  forms  are  the 
Geckos ;  the  large  monitors,  which  grow  to  a 
length  of  six   feet;    the  poisonous  Mexican 
Lizard;  the  large  Iguanas,  of  South  America; 
the  Flying  Dragon ;  the  changeful  Chameleon, 
andvaiious  others.    They  are  usually  active 
animals,  agile  in  movement,  and  often  beauti- 
fully or  protectively  colored.     The  order  is 
divided  into  21  families,  with  over  1GOO  species. 

(2)  PI. :  The  family  Lacertidse  (q.v.),  and, 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  order  Lacertilia. 

2.  Palceont. :  [LACERTILIA,  MOSOSAURIA,  PRO- 

TOSAUniA,  &C.]. 

3.  Agric. :   A  crotch  of  timber  or  a  forked 
limb,  used  as  a  sled  to  support  a  stone  being 
hauled  off  a  field  ;  a  stone-boat 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  piece  of  rope  having  one  or  more  legs 
with  thimbles,  acting  as  fair-leaders  or  for 
other  purposes. 

(2)  [TOP-GALLANT  LIZARD]. 
lizard-seeker,  s. 

Ornith. :  Saurothera,  a  genus  of  Cuculidse. 

lizard-shaped,  a.    Formed  like  or  re- 
sembling a  lizard. 
Lizard-shaped  Amphibia : 
Zool. :  The  sub-order  Salamandrinse  (q.v.). 

lizard-tailed,  a.  Having  a  tail  like  a 
lizard. 

Lizard-tailed  birds: 
Ornith.  :  [SAURUR.*]. 
lizard's  herb,  s. 
Dot. :  Goniophlebium  trilobum. 
lizard  s  tail,  s. 
Hot. :  The  genus  Saururus  (q.v.). 
lizard's  tongue,  s. 
Sot. :  The  genus  Sauroglossum  (q.v.^ 

LLz  ard  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geoff. :  A  bold  headland  in  Cornwall,  twenty- 
three  miles  E.S.E.  of  Land's  End. 

Lizard-stone,  s. 

Petrol.  &  Comm. :  A  kind  of  serpentine  found 
near  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  used 
for  chimney-pieces,  &c.  (Simmonds.) 


lla    ma  (or  lya'-ma),   la  h**,    ..      ;i'ho 

Peruvian  name.] 

Zool.  :  Auchenia  glama,  or  Lama  peruavina. 
An  even-toed  ungulate  of  the  family  Camelidse. 
Habitat,  the  southern  parts  of  Peru.  It  is 
larger  than  the  guanaco,  of  which  Burmeister 
considers  it  to  be  a  descendant ;  usually  white. 


sometimes  spotted  with  brown  or  black,  and 
sometimes  entirely  black.  In  size  it  is  smaller, 
and  in  general  form  lighter  than  the  camels, 
standing  alxmt  three  feet  at  the  shoulder; 
no  dorsal  hump.  Feet  narrow,  toes  widely 
separated,  each  with  a  distinct  pad  ;  hairy 
covering  long  and  woolly.  The  earliest  ac- 
count of  this  animal  is  that  of  De  Zarate, 
treasurer-general  of  Peru,  in  1544,  who  calls 
it  the  "sheep  of  Peru,"  but  notices  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  camel.  The  llama  is  only 
known  in  a  domesticated  state.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  its  im- 
portance inthatrespecthas  greatly  diminished. 
2.  Palosont. :  Remains  of  llamas  have  been 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  Central  America.  Gradual 
changes  have  been  traced  from  the  differen- 
tiated species  now  existing  down  through  the 
Pliocene  to  the  early  Miocene.  Prof.  Flower, 
remarking  on  the  fact  that  none  of  these  an- 
nectant  forms  have  been  found  in  the  fossili- 
ferous  strata  of  the  Old  World,  says:  "It 
may  fairly  be  surmised  .  .  .  that  America 
was  the  original  home  of  the  Tylopoda,  and 
that  the  camels  passed  over  into  the  Old 
World,  probably  by  way  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  there 
was  formerly  a  free  way  of  communication 
between  the  continents." 

llan-,  pref.  [Wei.  —  an  enclosure,  a  church.] 
A  common  prefix  in  place-names  in  Wales  ;  as, 
LZajtgollen,  Llawliulno,  &.C. 

Llan-ber  -is,  .-•.    [Wei.] 

Geog. :  A  place  in  Carnarvonshire. 
Llanberis  slates,  s.  pi. 

Geog. :  Slates  with  associated  sandy  beds, 
the  two  together  sometimes  3,000  feet  thick, 
found  at  Llanberis  and  Penrhyn,  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. They  are  arranged  in  the  Longmynd 
group  of  Cambrian  rocks.  Fossils,  two  species 
of  Oldhamia,  have  been  found. 

Llan  del  -lo,  s.  [Wei.  Llandeilo  Vawr  or 
Fawr.] 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  of  South 
Wales,  fourteen  miles  E.N.E.  of  Carmarthen. 

Llandeilo  flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Dark-coloured  micaceous  flags,  fre- 
quently calcareous,  resting  on  a  great  thick- 
ness of  shales,  generally  of  a  black  colour 
below  them,  and  these  again  on  black  car- 
bonaceous shale  of  great  thickness,  frequently 
containing  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  some- 
times, as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite, 
resulting  probably  from  the  decomposition, 
not  of  plants,  but  of  graptolites,  about  forty 
species  of  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Llandeilo-flags  and  the  Arenig  beds.  [LLAN- 
DEILO-FORMATION.]  Among  these,  graptoliUs 
with  two  rows  of  cells  (Diplograpsus,  So.)  are 
conspicuous.  About  forty-seven  Brachiopoda 
are  found,  and  of  other  molluscs  Orthoceras, 
Cyrtaceras,  and  Bellerophon.  Trilobites 
abound 

Llandeilo  formation,  s. 

Geol. :  A  formation  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 
As  originally  marked  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  it  fell  naturally  undertwo  divisions, 


bSil,  bo^;  pont,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zbun.  -cious,  -tious,  -siou*  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


Llandovery— loaf 


Ll&n-dov  -er-y,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  town  in  South  Wales,  county  of 
Carmarthen. 

Llandovery  group,  s. 

Geol  :  A  group  of  rocks  occurring  in  the 
hill  of  Noeth  Grug,  near  Llandovery.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  divided  it  into  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  Llandovery,  the  first  sometimes 
called  the  May  Hill  group.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
believes  that  they  constitute  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian,  being  at  the  same  time  beds 
of  passage  to  the  Lower.  The  beds  of  con- 
glomerate, &c.,  constituting  the  greater  part 
of  the  Lower  Llandovery  Rocks,  are  from  600 
to  1,000  feet  thick. 

llan  er  o  (11  as  ly),  s.  [Sp.,  from  llanos.] 
One  who  lives  on  the  llanos  of,South  America. 
The  llaneros  are  principally  the  descendants 
of  whites  and  Indians,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  activity,  ferocity,  and  semi-barbarous 
habits. 

lla'-ndS  (11  as  ly),  s.  pi.  [Sp.,  from  Lat. 
planus  =  level.]  The  level  steppes  or  plains 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Some 
are  barren  wastes,  others  furnish  pasture, 
and  others  again  are  covered  with  forest. 

Uoyd'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Edward  Lloyd, 
an  antiquary,  who  discovered  the  species,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  Wales.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Tulipese. 
It  lias  a  scaly  bulb  ;  leaves,  filiform  ;  stem, 
leafy  ;  one  or  two  flowers.  Lloydia  serotina  is 
found  on  the  Snowdon  range  of  hills,  but  is 
very  rare. 

Lloyd's,  s.  [English.]  A  name  given  to  the 
place  of  general  insurance  business,  from  that 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  coffee-house,  formerly 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Lombard-street, 
London.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  where  it  was  called  New  Lloyd's, 
and  subsequently,  in  1773,  to  some  rooms  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  interest  of  it  having  long  been  purchased 
of  the  then  proprietor,  it  has  from  that  time 
been  placed  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  members.  This  institution,  now 
known  simply  as  Lloyd's,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  marine  insurance,  and  to  such  business  as 
is  subsidiary  thereto,  as  the  classification  and 
registration  of  vessels,  &c. 

Lloyd's  bond,  s. 

1.  A   form    of  security  devised    by   John 
Horatio  Lloyd,  for  enabling  corporate  bodies, 
whose  powers  of  borrowing  money  are  regu- 
lated and  limited  by  statute,  to  incur  greater 
pecuniary  liabilities  than  they  are  authorised 
to  do  under  their  borrowing  powers.     It  con- 
sists of  an  acknowledgement  of  debt  under 
the  company's  seal,  with  a  promise  to  pay  at 
a  certain  date,  and  bears  a  certain  rate  of 
interest. 

2.  A  form  of  agreement  authorised  by  the 
Committee  of  Lloyd's.   It  differs  from  a  policy, 
inasmuch  as  a  policy  is  issued  before  a  ship 
sails,  and  contains  a  promise  contingent  on 
certain  eventualities.     But  a  Lloyd's   Bond 
supposes  a  ship  to  have  returned,  and  to  have 
already  suffered  damage  ;  and  the  object  of 
the  bond  is  to  protect  shipowners  from  losses, 
as  specified  in  the  bond. 

Lloyd's  list,  s.  A  newspaper  published 
daily  in  London,  containing  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  shipping  matters. 

Lloyd's-register,  s.  A  register  of  ships, 
British  and  foreign,  published  yearly.  It  con- 
tains the  names  of  all  ships,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  classed  according  to  their  quali- 
fications, as  Al,  &c.,  such  class  being  deter- 
mined by  the  report  of  surveyors  and  the 
construction,  materials,  and  state  of  repair  of 
the  vessels. 

Id,  interj.  [A.S.  Id.]  An  exclamation  to  direct 
attention  :  see  !  behold  !  observe  I 


loche,  s.    [Fr.  loche.] 

Ichthyology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  Cobitis  barbatula,  the  Common 
Loach,  Loche,  or  Beardie,  a  malacopterygious 
British  fish  of  the  family  Acanthopsidse.  It 
is  found  also  all  over  Europe,  except  in 


Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  It  delights  in 
small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and  swims 
rapidly  when  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  the 
stone  under  which  it  secretes  itself.  The 


LOACH. 

Loach  is  an  animal  feeder ;  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  inches  in  length,  but,  spite  of  its  small 
size,  it  is  highly  prized  for  food.  C.  tcenla  is 
the  Spinous  Loach,  or  Groundling,  scarce  and 
local  in  Britain.  Dr.  Glinther  refers  the 
Loach  to  the  genus  Nemachilus  (q.v.). 
2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  genus  Cobitis  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The    group    or    sub-family    Cobitidina. 
Mouth  surrounded  by  six  or  more  barbels  ; 
dorsal  fin  short  or  of  moderate  length  ;  anal 
fin  short ;  scales  small,  rudimentary,  or  en- 
tirely absent ;    pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  single 
series,  in  moderate  number ;  air-bladder  partly 
or  entirely  enclosed  in  a  bony  capsule ;  pseudo- 
branchiae,  none.     (Gunther.) 

load  (1),  *  lode,  «.    [LOAD,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  burden  ;  that  which  is  laid  on  or  put 
in  anything  for  conveyance  ;  that   which  is 
borne  or  carried. 

"  But  vvliau  he  uii;ht  suche  a  lade 
To  towne  with  his  asse  carie."         (.lower  :  C.  A.,  T. 

(2)  The  amount,  weight,  or  quantity  which 
a  person  or  animal  can  carry  ;  as  much  as  can 
be  carried  at  a  time  by  a  person  or  animal,  or 
in  a  ship,  vehicle,  or  other  mode  of  convey- 
ance. 

"  Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  it  lode." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,91». 

(3)  That  whioh  is  borne  with  difficulty ;  a 
heavy  weight ;  a  burden. 

(4)  The  charge  of  a  firearm. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  oppresses,  hinders,  or 
grieves  ;  a  burden,  an  encumbrance,  a  weight. 

"  Our  life's  a  load  ;  encumbred  with  a  charge, 
We  long  to  set  th'  iinprison'd  soul  at  large." 

Dvyden  :  falamon  <£•  Arcite,  ii.  265. 

*  (2)  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  as  much  as 
can  be  borne. 

"  There  are  those  who  can  never  sleep,  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  rest,  with  a  bottle."— L' Estrange. 

•  (3)  Weight  or  violence,  as  of  blows. 

"  Like  lion  mov'd  they  laid  on  load, 

And  made  a  cruel  fight."  Chevy  Chan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  an 
engine  working  up  to  its  capacity.     Not  to  be 
confounded  with  duty. 

2.  Min.  :  The  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore, 
each  dish  being  about  half  a  cwt. 

load-line,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  LOAD  WATER-LINE  (q.v.). 
load  water-line,  s. 

Naut. :  The  line  of  flotation  of  a  ship  when 
she  has  her  full  cargo  on  board. 

load  (2),  s.    [LODE.] 

load,  *  lode,  v.t.  [A.S.  hhulan  =  to  lade,  to 
load  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  laden  =  to  lade,  to  load  ; 
Icel.  hladha ;  Dan.  lade ;  Sw.  ladda ;  Goth. 
hlathan  ;  Ger.  be-laden  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hladan. 
Load  and  lade  are  doublets.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  place  or  set  a  load  upon  or  in  ;  to 
charge  with  a  load  ;  to  supply  with  a  load  or 
cargo. 

"  I  strive  all  in  vniue  to  lode  the  cart  when  it  raiu- 
cth."— Oasarigne  :  To  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton. 


2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  be  a  burden,  load,  oT 

weight  upon  ;  to  oppress. 

"  Its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book. 
Whose  iron  volume  landed  his  huge  hand." 

Hvott  :   I'ision  of  Don  Koderick,  xv. 

3.  To  encumber  ;  to  bestow  or  provide  for 
in  great  abundance. 

"  The  army  which  besieged  it  (consisting  of  Cattl 
Vf  ii  ij  and  Matiaci)  was  alreadie  departed  away  loaden 
w»th  voiles."— Civile  :  Tacitus ;  EM.,  p.  158. 

4.  To  make  heavy. 

"  In  autumn,  Jove  his  fury  pouri, 
And  earth  is  louden  with  incessant  showers." 

Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xvi.  47«. 

5.  To  make  heavy  by  something  added  or 
appended  :  as,  To  load  a  ship. 

t>.  To  place  a  charge  in ;  to  charge,  as  a 
gun. 

"  His  musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  loud  th«U 
pieces."-  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

7.  To  crowd,  to  fill  to  overflowing. 
"  When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield." 
Pope  :  Homer;  Odyssey  x.  488. 

*  8.  To  magnetize,  by  bringing  into  contact 
with  loadstone. 

"  Great  kings  to  wars  are  pointed  forth. 
Like  loaded  needles,  to  the  north." 

Prior :  Alma,  ii.  m 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

11  Yes  !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad.    The  louellnot 
Luaied  thy  heart ;  the  desert  tired  thine  eye." 
Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  L 

2.  To  heap  ;  to  abuse  in  excess  :  as,  To  load 
a  man  with  insults. 

U  1.  To  load  dice  :  To  make  one  side  heavier 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  cause  the  die  to  fall 
with  that  side  downwards. 

*  2.  To  load  wine :   To  drug,  adulterate,  o* 
hocus  wine. 

ldad'-er,  ».  [Eng.  load;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  loads  :  specif.,  a  machine  attached 
to  a  waggon,  as  a  hay-loader  or  stone-loader. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  an  endless  travelling 
apron  on  a  truck,  trailing  behind  the  waggon 
and  carrying  up  the  hay  collected  by  a  rake. 

"  The  Frenchman  did  it  out  of  covetousness,  that  to 
two  loaders  might  bring  double  grist  to  his  mill.'- 
ruller:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

16ad'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [LOAD,  v.]    ' 

A.  \  B.  As  pr.  par  &  particip.  adj. :   (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  a  load  or  burden  in  or 
upon  anything  for  conveyance. 

2.  A  load,  a  burden. 

"  Look  to  the  tragic  loadlmj  of  this  bed." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  T.  1. 

loading-funnel,  s.  One  for  charging 
mortars  with  loose  powder. 

loading-hammer,  s.  One  for  loading 
rifles. 

*  load  man  age    (age    as    Ig),   *  lode- 
man  age,  s.     [LEADSMAN.]     The  skill  or 
science  of  a  pilot ;  pilotage. 

"With  waives  nor  no  rockes  rage, 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanayc." 

Cluiucer:  A  Ballad;  Women, 

*  loads' -man,  'lodes-man,  s.    [A.s.  ldd~ 
man  =  a    leader,   fr»m    lad  =  course.]     One 
who  leads  the  way  ;  a  pilot. 

"  Had  need  of  lodesmen  or  vltaile." 

Chaucer ;  Legend  of  Uiitsiphile  t  Medea. 

load   star,  lode   star,   *  lode  sterre,  s. 

[Icel.  leidhar-stjerna,  from  leidliar,  genit.  of 
leidh  =  a  way,  and  stjarna  —  a  star ;  Sw. 
led-stjerna;  Ger.  leil-stern.] 

1.  Lit. :   A  star  which  serves  to   lead  or 
guide  :  specif.,  the  pole-star.  , 

"  Now  the  pylote  can  no  loadstarre  see." 

Sftenser :  Virgil' t  (fnat. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  guides  or  attracts. 

"Your  eyes  are  lodestars' 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  A'ijht's  Dream,  i.  L 

load-stone,  lode-stone,  s.  [A.s.  iddu,  lad 
=  course,  conduct,  and  Eng.  stone.] 

Min. :  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe3O,4.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  nature.  It  constitutes  a 
natural  magnet. 

"  The  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone, 
Whatsoever  it  touches." 

Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  Ti. 

loaf,  *  lof,  *  loof.  s.  [A.S.  hldf:  cogn.  with 
Icel.  Ueifr;  Goth,  hlaifs,  hlaibs;  Ger.  laib; 
M.  H.  Ger.  leip;  Russ.  khlieb  =  bread ;  Lith. 
klepas;  Lett,  klaipas.] 

1.  A  mass  or  lump  :  specif.,  a  shaped  mass 
of  bread  in  the  dough  shape  or  baked . 

2.  A  conical  mass  of  moulded  sugar. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    te,  ce-e;  ey-a.     o.u  =  kw« 


loaf-lob 
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loaf-sugar,  s.  Sugar  refined  and  moulded 
Into  a  loaf  or  conical  shape. 

loaf,  r.i.  &  t.     [Ktyui.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  lounge  or  idle  about ;  to 
idle  one's  time  away. 

"Gipsy  emigrants  who  perpetually  loaf  about  on 
the  outskirts.'  —  Seebohm :  Siberia  in  Europe,  ch.  xx. 

B.  Trans. :  To  spend  or  pass  idly  :  as,  To 
loaf  one's  time  away. 

loaf  er,  s.  [Eng.  loaf,  v.  ;  -cr.}  One  who 
lounges  or  idles  about ;  one  who  is  too  lazy  to 
work  for  a  livelihood,  but  lives  by  sponging 
on  others,  or  similar  lazy  practices  ;  an  idler, 
a  lazy  fellow. 

"  The  loafer  in  moleskin  stood  at  some  little  dis- 
tance."—  Black:  Adutnturei  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xviii. 

16am,  s.  [A.S.  Idm;  Dut.  leem ;  H.Ger.  lehm ; 
L.Ger.  lein;  cogn.  with  Eng.  lime  and  Lat. 
llmus  —  mud.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Alluvial  soil,  consisting  of 
sand  and  clay  soil  in  considerable  quantity. 
If  one  or  the  other  largely  preponderates,  the 
soil  ceases  to  be  loam. 

"  If  thy  strong  loam  superfluous  wet  retain, 
Lead  through  thy  fields  the  subterraneous  drain." 
Scot  :  AmaeboMn  Eclvffuet,  2. 

2.  Founding :  A  mixture  which  essentially 
consists  of  sand  and  clay,  the  former  largely 
predominating,   with  a    certain    quantity  of 
horse-dung  added,  or  some  equivalent  for  the 
same,  such  as  chop]>ccl  straw,  saw-dust,  cow- 
hair,  &c.     Beds  of  loam  are  sometimes  found 
of  nearly  suitable  composition,  but  it  is  more 
commonly   made    up    by  blending   different 
sorts  of  sand,  clay,  to,,  in  a  mill  resembling 
a  pug-mill.    In  moulding,  it  is  always  used 
quite  wet,  like  plaster,  bat  is  dried  perfectly 
before  pouring.     Its  characteristics  must  IKS 
plasticity   while  wet,   strength  and  solidity 
when  dry,  perviousness  to  the  air  from  the 
mould,  and  the  power  to  resist  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  metal.    It  is  employed  for 
large  work  in  both  brass  and  iron,  obviating 
the  use  of  a  pattern.    [MOULD,  LOAM-WORK.] 

H  Fluviatile-ham :  [Loess].    (Lyell.) 
loam  beater,  s. 

Fiiundnig :  The  rammer  of  a  moulder,  used 
in  compacting  the  loam  around  the  pattern. 

loam-cake,  .<.  A  disc  of  loam  which 
C"\e.s  in  the  mould  in  loam-work  casting, 
and  which  is  perforated  with  holes  for  the 
entry  of  the  metal  and  the  escape  of  the  air. 

loam  moulding,  s.    Making  a  mould  by 

templets. 

loam-plate,  s. 

Founding:  One  of  the  flat  cast-iron  rings 
or  plates  used  in  loam-moulding,  upon  which 
the  nowel  or  the  cope  rests,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

loam  work,  s.  A  method  of  making 
moulds  for  large  hollow  castings,  such  as 
cisterns,  tanks,  steam-engine  cylinders,  and 
kettles  of  large  size,  &c.  Instead  of  making 
a  pattern  of  the  object,  the  nowel  and  cope 
are  built  up  of  bricks  and  covered  with  loam, 
which  is  shaped  by  a  templet.  The  parts  are 
afterwards  brought  into  the  required  juxta- 
position in  a  pit,  surrounded  by  packed  sand, 
and  then  the  metal  is  run  in. 

loam,  v.t.  [LOAM,  ».]  To  cover  over  with 
loam  ;  to  clay. 

"  The  joist  ends  and  girders  which  be  hi  the  walls, 
must  >»•  ii,,n,i,;t  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  the  mortar."— Moxon :  Mechanical  Lier. 

loam-y,  a.  [Eng.  loam;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
loam ;  of  the  nature  of  loam ;  resembling 
loam ;  marly. 

"  Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank."    Couper :  Task,  iv.  438. 

loan,  *  lone,  *.  [A.S.  *  Ian,  loin  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  leen  =  a  grant,  a  lief;  Icel.  Ian  =  a  loan  ; 
len  =  a  fief ;  Dan.  loan  =  a  loan  ;  Sw.  Ian ; 
Goth.  lehn,  lehen  =  a  fief ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lehan  = 
something  granted.] 

L  The  act  of  lending  or  granting  the  use  of 
anything  temporarily  to  another,  on  the  ex- 
press or  implied  condition  that  it  or  its  equi- 
valent in  kind  shall  be  returned. 

2.  That  which  is  lent ;  especially,  a  sum  of 
money  lent  at  interest. 

"  The  Lord  rive  thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the 
Joan  which  is  lent  to  the  Lord."— 1  Samuel  it  20. 

3.  Permission  to  make  use  of :  as,  a  loan  of 
credit 

^  Gratuitous  loan  or  commodate : 

Law :  The  gratuitous  loan  of  an  article  to  a 


borrower  for  his  own  use,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  lender's  intention,  and  returned  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  proper  condition. 

loan-office,  s. 

1.  A  public  office  whose  loans  are  arranged 
for  the  public,  the  accounts  of  the  lenders 
kept,  and  the  interest  paid  to  them. 

2.  An  office  where  money  is  lent  on  goods 
or  other  security  ;  a  pawnbroker's  office. 

loan-society,  s.  A  society  or  associa- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  on  loan  to  the  working  classes,  to  be 
repaid  with  interest  by  instalments. 

loan-word,  s.    (For  def.,  see  extract). 

"  Loan-wordi  are  common  to  all  dialects.  No  people 
can  have  near  neighbours  without  receiving  some- 
thing from  them  in  the  shape  of  inventions,  products, 
or  social  institutions,  and  these,  almost  inevitably. 
are  adopted  under  their  foreign  names.  The  French 
have  taken  'meeting'  and  'turf*  from  us,  together 
with  the  ideas  which  they  denote.  We  have  had  in 
return  'naive'  and  '  verve.'  "—Sagct:  Comparative 
i/,  ch.  v. 


loan  (2),  lone  (2),  loan'-ing,  *.    [LANE.] 

1.  An  opening  between  fields  of  corn,  or 
leading  to  the  homestead,  and  left  unculti- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  driving  cattle  out 
and  home. 

2.  A  lane  ;  a  narrow  road  between  hedges 
or  walls. 

"  The  mason-lads  that  built  the  laug  dike  that  gaes 
down  the  loaning  ."—Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  green  sward  on  which  cows  are  milked. 

t  loan,  v.t.  &  i.    [LOAN,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  lend. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lend  money. 

*  loan  -a-  Die,  a.    [Eng.  loan,  v.  ;  -able.}   That 
may  or  can  be  lent. 

*  loan'  mon-ger,  s.    [Eng.  loan,  and  monger.] 
A  dealer  in  loans  ;  one  who  arranges  or  nego- 
tiates loans. 

lo'-a-sa,  s.  [Named  by  Adauson,  who  did 
nol  explain  the  reason  why.] 

Dot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loasa- 
ceae.  The  stigma  is  trifid,  the  capsules  open 
by  three  valves  at  their  summits.  The  species 
are  found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

lo-a-aa'-ce-se,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Loasads.  An  order  of  epigynous  exo- 
gens,  alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous, hispid  plants,  with  pungent  hairs,  leaves 
opposite  or  alternate,  without  stipules,  olten 
divided  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered  ; 
calyx  superior,  four  to  five-partite,  persistent  ; 
petals  five  or  ten  in  two  rows,  otten  hooded  ; 
slamens  indefinite  in  number,  in  several  rows; 
ovary,  inferior,  one-celled,  with  seven  parietal 
placentae,  or  with  one  in  the  centre  ;  style, 
one  ;  stigmas,  one  or  more  ;  fruit,  capsular  or 
succulent  ;  inferior,  one-celled.  Fifteen  genera 
are  known,  and  about  seventy  species,  all 
from  America.  (Lindley.) 

lo'-a-sads,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loas(a)  ;  Eng.  pi. 
suif.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Loasacese  (q.v.). 

ld-a'-se-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  loas(a);   Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Loasaceae. 

loath,  *  loth,  a.  [A.S.  Iddh  —  hateful  ;  cogn. 
with  IceL  leidhr  =  loathed,  disliked  ;  Dan.  led 
=  loathsome  ;  Sw.  led  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  leit.] 

*  1.  Odious,  loathsome,  unpleasant,  dis- 
gusting. 

"  I  ch  was  him  loth."          (hoi  i  Nightingale,  1,088. 

2.  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant  ;  filled  with 
aversion. 

"The  day,  aa  thou  seest,  is  very  far  sg>ent,  and  we 
are  loath  to-night  to  go  any  farther.'—  ,.unytin  :  fit- 
yrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

loathe,  *16the,  v.t.  &  t.     [A.S.  Iddhian; 
Icel.  leidha;'O.  H.  Ger.  leiden.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  feel  disgust  at  ;  to  be  disgusted  at  or 
with  ;  to  abhor  ;  especially,  to  feel  nausea  or 
an  extreme  aversion  to  food. 

"  My  idle  greyhound  loathet  his  food.' 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  24. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  hate. 

"The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile:  the  Jacobites 
loarhed  it  as  revolutionary."—  Macaulan  :  BM.  Eny.. 
ch.  xix. 


*  3.  To  cause  to  feel  disgust ;  to  vlis^ust 

"It  limy  loathe  the  sense  of  every  man." 

/'../.  :  ii.ii'fi  S:  Hethtatt. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  create  disgust ;  to  disgust. 

2.  To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  abhorrence 
to  hate,  to  abhor. 
"Thel 

Exodut  l 

loath -er,  *.    [Eng.  loath(e);  -er.}    One  who 

loathes. 

*  loath  fuL  *  lothc  lull,  *  loth-full,  a. 

[Bug.  loath,  and  ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  loathing  ;  abhorring,  hating. 

"  Which  when  he  did  with  lothfull  eyes  1.,-hoUl." 
Speruer:  Mother  Uubberdt  Tale, 

2.  Abominable,    loathsome,    hateful,    dis- 
gusting. 

"And  lothc/ull  idleness  he  doth  detest" 

Spenter :  Mother  Uubberdt  Tali. 

loath  Ing,  loth  inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[LOATHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling 
iisgust,    aversion,  or   abhorrence ;    disgust, 
detestation. 

"The  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races." 
— Maoaulay :  Bat.  Ettg.,  ch.  xii. 

loa^h- ing  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loathing;  -ly.] 
With  loathing,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

*  loath  -li-ness,  *  lothe-ly-nes,  s.    [Eng. 
loatfily  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
loathly ;  loathsomeness. 

"The  deforuiytie  and  luthelynei  of  vice."— Sir  f. 
Slyot :  Oavernour,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxir. 

loath  -ly,  *  loth  lich,  *  lod-li,  *  loth  li, 
ladh   liche,   a.   &   adv.     [A.S.    IddUic; 
O.  H.  Ger.  leidlicher.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Creating  or  causing  loathing 
5r  disgust ;  loathsome,  disgusting. 

"  In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  U. 

*  B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Unwillingly  ;  with  loathuess. 

2.  In  a  loathsome   manner;   filthily,  dis- 
gustingly. 

3.  With  abhorrence. 

"  If  she  lost  It, 

Or  made  a  gift  of  it.  my  father's  ey» 
Should  hold  her  loathly."       Shaketp. :  Othello,  Ul  4. 

loath-  ness,  *  loth  -  nes,  s.  [Eng.  loath; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loath; 
unwillingness,  reluctance. 

"The  loathneu  to  depart  would  grow." 

Shakesp. :  CymbeHne,  t  S. 

loath  some,  *  loth  some,  '  loth  sum, 

*  Wloth  some,  a.     [Eng.  loatMf) ;  -some.] 

1.  Causing  loathing  or  disgust ;  disgusting, 
abominable. 

"At  loathiomt  to  thyself  as  to  mankind." 

It  y  run :  A  Hketck 

2.  Odious,  detestable. 

"  Modre  i*  so  vtothtome  and  abhominable." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  15.0M. 

3.  Causing  nausea. 

"  Rhubarb  .  .  .  being  not  flatuous  nor  Ijathtome."— 
Bacon:  Xut.  II at.,  §  44. 

*  4.  Feeling  nausea  :  affected  with  nausea. 

t  loath  some  ness,   *  loth  sum  nesse, 

*  loth  som  nes,  s.    [Eng.  loathsome  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  loathsome. 

"Wearied  with  the  loathiomenett  of  the  present 
government."— Uulinthed :  Jfitt.  Scotland  (an.  1422). 

t  loath '-some  ly,    *  loth-som-ly,    adv. 

[Eng.  loathsome  ;  -ly.]    In  a  loathsome  manner  • 
so  as  to  excite  loathing  or  disgust 

"The  bloudie  gore  and  poison  dropping  lothtomly." 
Spenter:  /•.  Q.,  V.  xii.  30. 

*16ath'-y,  *loth-y,  a.  [Eng.  loath(e);  -y.] 
Loathsome. 

"  With  lathy  chert  lord  Phebns  gan  behold." 

Uncertaine  Autliorl.   if.  T.  Cicero  I  Deaf* 

*  loaves,  s.  pi.    [LOAF,  s.] 

lob,   s.     [Wei.   Uob  =  *   dolt,   a   blockhead.  1 

[LUBBER.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  heavy,  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  block- 
head. 

11  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits.  111  begone." 

Shaketp. :  Jtuliummer  Nighft  Dream,  U.  L 

2.  Anything  thick  and  heavy. 

3.  A  lobworm. 

"  For  the  trout,  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call 
the  lob  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief."— 
H  nil:  n  -  Angler. 


boil,  bo"y ;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -shun;   (ion.  -si on  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  dfL 
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lob-loblolly 


II.  Cricket :  A  slow  ball,  sent  in  with  a  low 
delivery  bowled  underhand,  and  falling  heavily 
after  a  much  curved  trajectory.  It  is  more 
successful  upon  soft  than  upon  hard  wickets. 

[FLOP.] 

*  lob-dotterel,  s.    A  loutish  fool. 

"Grout  head,  gnat-snappers,  lob-dotterelt,  gaping 
changelings."—  Urquhart:  Jlabelait,  bk.  L,  ch.  ZZT. 

*  lob-like,  a.    Clumsy,  loutish. 

"iSb,  v.t.    [Los,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  droop ;  to  let  fall  in  a 
slovenly  or  lazy  manner ;  to  hang  down. 

"  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  lurch-staves  in  their  haiid :  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  duwu  their  heads."     shtike>i>.  :  Henry  »'.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Cricket :  To  bowl  a  ball  like  a  lob  :  as, 
To  lob  a  ball  into  the  air. 

16'-bar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobaris,  from  lobus.] 
[LOBE.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  lobe  of  any  organ 
of  the  body.  (Used  chiefly  of  man,  but  also 
of  the  inferior  animals.) 

lobar  emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Emphysema  affecting  a  whole  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  as  distinguished  from  lobular 
emphysema  (q.v.).  (Dr.  Waters.) 

lobar  pneumonia,  s. 

Pathol. :  Pneumonia,  affecting  a  lobe  of  the 
lungs. 

lo-bar'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobar(ia)  ;  Eng.  sufT. 
-ic.]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  the  lichen, 
Lobaria  adusta. 

lobaric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CiyHigOj,  a  colourless  resinoid  acid 
extracted  from  the  lichen,  Lobaria  adusta. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  and  resembles  a 
crystalline  resiu  in  many  of  its  properties, 
and  in  its  degree  of  solubility  in  different 
menstrua.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  colour- 
less, but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
rose-red,  ami  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  violet 
brown  mass,  resembling  in  tint  the  thallus  of 
the  lichen  which  yields  it. 

Id-ba'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lobatus 
=  lobed.] 

Zool. :  A  suborder  of  Hydrozoa,  order  Cteno- 
phora. 

lo  -bate,  16  bat  ed,  lobed,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
lobatus  =  divided  into  segments.] 

Bot.  :  Partly  divided  into  a  determinate 
number  of  segments.  Thus,  a  leaf  may  b« 
bilobate  =  two-lobed,  trilobed  =  three-lobed, 
and  palmate-lobed  =  five-lobed,  like  the  human 
<hand. 

Id'-bate-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  lobate;  -ly.} 
Bot. :  So  as  to  form  lobes. 
lobately  crenated,  a. 
Bot. :  Having  crenatures,  or  indentations,  so 
deep  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  small  lobes. 

lob  bing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Metall.  :  [COBBING,  C.  2]. 

*lSb'-blSh,  a.    [Eng.  lob;  -ish.]    Loutish. 

" Their  lobbith  guard."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  p.  430. 

lob'-bjf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  lobia,  lobium  =  a  por- 
tico, a  gallery,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  loube  =  an 
arbour  ;  Ger.  laube  =  a  bower,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
loub.  loup ;  O.  H.  Ger.  laup ;  Ger.  laub  =  a 
leaf.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  inclosed  space  surrounding  or  com- 
municating with  one  or  more  apartments ;  a 
small  house  or  waiting-room ;   the  entrance 
into  a  principal  apartment  when  there  is  a 
considerable  space   between  this  apartment 
and  a  portico  or  vestibule.    (Gwilt.) 

"Hi»  lobbiet  fill  with  'tendance." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  tf  Atheni.  L  1. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly not  appropriated  to  official  business. 

"He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the  lobbiet  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,"— ilacautay :  Bin.  Eng., 
ch.  xviii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  space  for  cattle,  inclosed  by 
hedges,  trees,  or  other  fencing. 

2.  Naut. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
apartment  close  before  the  captain's  cabin. 

lobby-member,  ».  A  person  who  fre- 
quents the  lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly  ; 
a  lobbyist. 


lob'-b^,  v.i.  &  t.    [LOBBY,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  frequent  the  lobby  of  a 
legislative  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing members  with  a  view  to  influence  their 
votes  ;  to  solicit  the  votes  of  members. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  or  solicit,  as  the  members  of 
a  legislative  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing their  votes  in  favour  of  or  against 
some  measure. 

2.  To  carry  through  a  house  of  legislation, 
as  a  measure  or  bill,  by  addressing  or  solicit- 
ing the  votes  of  members  in  favour  of  such 
measure  or  bill. 

lob'-b$Murt,  s.  [Eng.  lobby;  -ist.]  One  who 
frequents  the  lobbies  of  a  legislative  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  or  influencing  the 
votes  of  members  ;  a  lobby-member. 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  a  noted  lobbyitt  who  died  about 
two  yean  ago."— Democracy,  ch.  vi. 

lob'-cock,  s.  [Los,  s.}  A  stupid,  dull, 
sluggish  person  ;  a  lob,  a  lubber. 

lobe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  lobus,  from  Gr. 
Ao/3d«  (lobos)  =  a  lobe  of  the  ear  or  liver ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  lap  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  projection  or  division,  es- 
pecially one  of  a  rounded  form. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Any  rounded  and  projecting  part 
of  an  organ ;  thus,  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  and  011 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  are  three 
secondary  lobes  or  lobules— namely,  the  lobe 
of  Spigelius,  the  caudate  or  tailed  lobe,  and 
the  square  lobe.     There  are  five  lobes  in  the 
cerebrum — viz.,  the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the 
occipital,   the    tempero-sphenoidal,   and    the 
central  lobes.    Others  are  in  the  cerebellum. 
There  are  lobes  also  of  the  lungs.    (Quain.) 

[LOBULE.] 

"  The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side ;  a  lobe  of  the  lungs 
on  the  right."— Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Bot. :  A  division  more  or  less  rounded. 

"  When  these  parts  are  touched  by  the  lefts  of  flies, 
the  two  lobei  of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up."— Smellie : 
Philoiophy  of  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  5. 

3.  Mach. :  The  larger  and  most  prominent 
or  projecting  part  of  a  cam-wheel. 

lobe-berry,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Coccolaba. 

lobe -foot,  *.  A  lobe-footed  bird;  a 
lobiped. 

lobe-footed,  o.  Having  the  toes  lobate, 
or  bordered  with  membranes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grebes. 

lobe-plate, ».  A  strong  piece  of  cast-iron 
laid  upon  the  keelson,  &c.,  to  support  the 
parts  of  a  marine  steam-engine.  A  sole-plate ; 
a  foundation-plate. 

lobed,  a.  [Eng.  lob(e);  -ed.]  The  same  as 
LOBATE  (q.v.). 

lo-bel'-a-orin,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobelia);  Lat. 
acer,  fern.  acr(is)  =  sharp,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).'} 

Chem. :  An  acrid  substance  found  in  Lobelia 
inflata  (Indian  tobacco),  and  to  which  the  herb 
owes  its  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  warty  tufts 
of  a  brownish  colour,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water, 
and,  when  treated  with  alkalis  or  acids,  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  lobelic  acid. 

16-be'-lS-«e,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobelia);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lobeli- 
acese  (q.v.). 

lobe'-let,  s.    [Eng.  lobe;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
Bot. :  A  little  lobe. 

lo  be'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Matthias  Label, 
physician"  and  botanist  to  James  I.  He  died 
in  London,  A.D.  1616.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Lobeliaceae  (q.v.).  The  calyx  is  irregular, 
two-lipped,  cleft  longitudinally  on  the  upper 
sides,  the  upper  lip  smaller  and  erect,  the  lower 
spreading ;  three  cleft ;  the  anthers  united,  the 
two  lower  ones  bearded  at  the  apex ;  capsule 
two  or  three-celled,  the  upper  part  free,  two- 
valved  loculicidal.  The  genus  includes  many 
beautiful  garden  flowers,  nuch  as  the  brilliant 
Cardinal  Flowers.  The  Indian  Tobacco,  of  the 
United  States  (L.  inflata),  is  a  species. 


2.  Pharm.  :  Lobelia  urens  blv;,>t/s  the  skin 
L.  cardinalis  is  acrid,  and  is  <->ip;dered  an- 
thelrnintic,  L.  inflata  is  a  powerful  emetic, 
sudorific,  and  expectorant,  ^he  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  L.  nicotincefolia,  an  Indian  species, 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antispasmodic, 
the  dry  herb  when  handled  irritates  the  throat 
and  nostrils  like  tobacco.  The  flowering  herb 
of  L.  inflata  (Indian  tobacco),  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  is  used  in  British  practice. 
The  medicinal  preparations  of  it  are  two—  the 
Tincture  and  the  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Lobelia. 
In  small  doses  Lobelia  is  expectorant  and  di- 
aphoretic ;  in  large  ones,  emetic  or  cathartic. 
It  has  been  used  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in 
dyspnsea,  &c.,  as  a  diuretic.  [1.] 

lo-be-li-a'-ce-w,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  ftc. 

lobeli(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Lobeliads  ;  an  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Campanales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  milky  juice,  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules  ;  the  calyx  five-lobed 
or  entire;  corolla  monopetalous,  irregular, 
five-lobed  or  deeply  five-cleft  ;  stamens  five, 
anthers  cohering  in  a  tube  ;  ovary,  inferior,  one 
to  three-celled  ;  seeds,  very  numerous,  parietal 
or  attached  to  the  axis  ;  style,  simple  ;  stigma, 
surrounded  by  a  cup-like  fringe  ;  fruit,  cap- 
sular,  one  to  three-celled  ;  many-seeded,  de- 
hiscing at  the  apex.  Found  in  semitropical 
and  temperate  climates.  The  acridity  of  their 
milk  makes  them  suspicious.  About  275 
species  are  known.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
makes  the  Lobeliaceee  a  sub-order  of  Cam- 
panulacese.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes,  Clintoneae,  Lobeleae,  and  Delissese. 

16  bel'-i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobeli(a); 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Lobeliacese  (q.v.). 

Id-bi'-lic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobelia);  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]  Derived  from  or  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Lobelia  (q.v.). 

lobelic  acid,  s. 

Chen.  :  A  non-volatile  acid  existing  in  the 
decoction  of  Lobelia  inflata.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  in  many  of  its  re- 
actions resembles  gallic  acid.  It  yields  a 
soluble  salt  with  barium  oxide,  but  its  lead 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

16  be  lin,  16  be-line,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
lobelia);  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  An  oily  alkaloid  obtained  from  Lobe- 
lia inflata.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier, 
and  acts  as  a  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 

lo  -bi-ole,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  lube.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  small  lobes  into  which  the 
thallus  of  some  lichens  is  divided. 

lob'-I-ped,  s.    [LOBIPES.] 

Zool.  :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Lobl- 
pedid*  (q.v.)  ;  a  lobe-foot. 

*  lob  -i  ped'-i-dze,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobipes, 
genit.  Tobiped(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id/e.] 
Ornith.  :  A  family  of  wading  birds,  having 
the  anterior  toes  lobed  or  semi-palmatul. 
By  many  naturalists  this  family  is  merged  iu 
Scolopacidse. 

iSb'-I-pes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobus  (genit.  lobi)  =1 
a  lobe,  and  Lat.  pes  =  foot.] 

Ornith.  :  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  waders. 
It  is  the  same  as  Phalaropus  of  Vieillot. 
[PHALAROPUS.] 


[LOLLIPOP.] 

1.  Water-gruel  or  spoon-meat. 

2.  A  sweet. 
loblolly-bay,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  an  elegant  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  from  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  Its  bark  is  sometimes 
used  in  tanning. 

loblolly-boy,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  boy  who  attends  on  the  surgeon 
of  a  vessel,  to  compound  the  medicines,  and 
otherwise  assist  him  in  his  duties. 

"  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  l<ibloUy-boi/."—Hmoi- 
Itt  :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xx  vli. 

loblolly-pine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pinus  Tceda. 
loblolly  sweetwood,  i. 

Bot.  :  Sciadophyllum  Jacquinii. 
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loblolly-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Varronia  alba,  a  tree  of  the  order  Cor- 
diaceie,  growing  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  eaten. 

loblolly-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  wood  of  Cupania  glabra  ;  (2) 
that  of  Pisania  cordata. 

lob  6  don,  s.  [Gr.  Ao/36t  (lobos)  =  a  lobe,  and 
baofc  (pdous),  genit.  b&ovros  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phpcidw.  Lobodon  carcin- 
ophaga  is  the  Crab-eating  Seal,  or  Saw-tooth 
Sterrinck,  of  Owen.  It  inhabits  the  Antarctic 
Ocean. 

lo'-bo-lte,  s.      [Named  after  Chevalier  Lobo 

daSilveira;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  loboit.] 

Jtin. :  The  same  as  VESUVIANITE  (q.v.). 

lo-bo'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
Zo&osttsi  lobed.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting 
of  genera  with  a  lobe  or  pseudopod.  They  are 
divided  into  Naked  (i.e.,  shell-less)  and  Shelled 
Lobosa. 

lSb-6V-t6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Xo|3<k  (lobos)  =  a  lobe, 
and  or6(j.a  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lobostominae. 

I6b-6s-t6-mi'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lobos- 
tom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Znol. :  The  name  given  by  Dobson  to  a  sub- 
family of  Bats,  family  Phyllostomidse.  They 
have  terminal  nostrils,  and  cutaneous  folds  or 
ridges  on  the  chin. 

l5b'-6-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  AojSdt 
(lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygians, 
family  Percidse  (q.v.).  Body  rather  elevated, 
compressed,  with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate 
size.  Snout  obtuse,  teeth  villiform  ;  no  canines 
or  palatal  teeth.  One  dorsal  fin,  with  twelve 
spines ;  anal  with  three.  Prseoperculum 
denticulated.  Branchiostegalssix.  L.a.uctorum 
is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  range.  It 
occurs  in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America,  and  has  been  met  with  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  lives  in  salt  and 
brackish  water.  Length  about  two  feet. 

lob  scouse/ lobs  course,  laps  course, 

s.     [Eng.  loh,  and  course.] 

Naut. :  A  hash  of  meat  with  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  ;  an  olio. 

"  That  savoury  composition  known  by  the  name  of 
lobi-coune."— Smollett :  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  ix. 

iSb'-Sld-ed,  a.  [Eng.  lob,  and  sided.]  Heaving 
over  to  one  side  ;  lopsided. 

*  lobs  pound,  s.    [Eng.  lob,  s.,  and  pound.] 
A  pound,  a  prison. 

iSb'-ster,  *  lop-ster,  *  lop  stcre,  *  lop- 
pe-ster,  *  lop-pi-ster,  *  lop-py-ster, 

*  lop  stere,  *  lob-star,  s.  [A.S.  loppestre, 
lopystr,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  locusta  =  (1)  a 
lobster,  (2)  a  locust.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Zool. :  Homarus  vulgaris,  the 
Common  Lobster,  a  well-known  decapod, 
macrourous,  marine  crustacean,  of  the  family 

•  Astacidae.     It  has  five  pairs  of  ambulatory 
legs,  the  first  pair  being  the  chela}  or  great 
claws,  the  next  two  pairs  also  chelate  but 
smaller,  the  last  two  pairs  monodactyle.     The 
segments  of  the  abdomen  carry  each  a  pair  of 
swimmerets,  the  last  pair  greatly  expanded, 
and    constituting  with    the    telson    (q.v.)  a 
powerful  caudal  fin.    The  nervous  system  is 
nomogangliate  ;  the  organs   of  sense  consist 
of   the    two    compound  eyes,   two    pairs    of 
antennae,   and    two   auditory    sacs,    and  the 
sexes  are  invariably  distinct.    General  colour, 
dull,  pale  reddish -yellow,  spotted  with  hluish- 
black ;  the  spots  coalescent   on   the  upper 
parts.     "  Lobsters   do    not    stray  from  their 
haunts ;  hence  the  discovery  of  a  new  station 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  fisherman, 
and  each  situation  is  found  to  impress  its  own 
shade  of   colour  upon   the  shell."      (Couch. 
Cornith  Fauna.)     Lobsters  are  very  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  further 
north,  and  are  taken  in  enormous  quantities, 
for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the   United 
States.     The  species  here  is  H.  atitericanus.     Its 
claws  are  much  larger  than  those  of  H.  vulgaris. 
The    Norway    loLster,    Nephros    norvegicus,   is 
taken  by  the  millions.    Some  epicures  consider 
it  the  most  delicate  of  all  crustaceans;  others 


prefer  the  common  lobster.  H.  vnlgarii  ia 
taken  on  all  coasts  of  the  British  islands.  The 
Spiny  Lobster,  or  Sea  Crayfish,  of  Europe,  has 
very  long  antennae.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
eaten  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  still 
brought  to  market,  but  is  inferior  to  the  ordi- 
nary lobster.  [NEPHHOPS.] 

lobster-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  the  Barbadoeg 
Flower-fence. 

lobster-louse,  s. 

Zool. :  Nicothoe  astaci,  an  entomostracan 
parasitic  on  the  lobster. 

lobster  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Stauropus  Fagi.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  grotesque  shape  of  the  cater- 
pillar, in  which  the  second  and  third  pair  of 
legs  are  much  elongated.  It  occurs  in  Britain, 
but  is  rare.  [STAUBOPUS.] 

lob'-U-lar,  a.  [Eng.  lobul(e) ;  -ar.]  Of  the 
nature,  character,  or  form  of  a  lobule  or  small 
lobe. 

lobular  emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  Emphysema  affecting  one  or  more 
lobules  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs.  There 
is  also  a  pectoral  lobular-emphysoma.  (Dr. 
Waters.) 

lobular  pneumonia,  s. 

Pathol. :  Pneumonia  affecting  one  or  more 
lobules  of  the  lungs. 

lob  ti  late,  lob'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  (06- 
ul(e);  -atfd.]  Consisting  of  lobules;  having 
small  lobular  divisions. 

lob'-ule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  Idbulus, 
dimfn.  of  lobus  =  a  lobe ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  lobitlo.] 
A'small  lobe.  There  are  lobules  of  the  cere- 
brum, of  the  ear,  &c. 

If  Lobule  of  the  ear  : 

Anat. :  The  soft  pendulous  portion  of  the 
ear. 

lob'-u-liis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  lobule  (q.v.). 
lob  iis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  lobe  (q.v.). 

iSb'-wonn,  s.  [Eng.  lob,  s.,  and  worm.]  The 
same  as  LUGWORM  (q.v.). 

lo'-cal,  *  lo'-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  local,  from 
Lat."  localis  =  pertaining  to  a  place,  local,  from 
locus  =  a  place ;  Sp.  &  Port,  local ;  Ital. 
locale.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  place  or 
spot. 

"  The  field  of  battle  marks,  if  local  tradition  can 
be  trusted,  the  place  where  he  fell."— Macniday :  llitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  one  particular 
place  or  district. 

"If  in  prose  and  religion  it  were  as  Justifiable,  as  in 
poetry  and  fiction,  to  invoke  a  local  power,  I  would 
therein  join  with  the  author."— Selden :  niutt.  to 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  L 

3.  Situated  in  a  particular  place ;  having 
place  or  position. 

"The  most  sure  word  of  the  Lord  to  show  his 
humanitie  to  be  lamll  (that  is  to  say,  contained  in  one 
place  onely)  dyd  &ay  vuto  his  disciples,  I  ascend  vnto 
my  father.'  —  Fryth :  Workt,  to.  140. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :  An  item  or  paragraph  of 
news  having  reference  to  one  particular  spot 
or  locality. 

2.  Teleg.  :  The  battery  of  a  local  circuit. 
The  latter  is  one  which   includes  only  the 
apparatus  in  an  office,  and  is  closed  by  a  relay. 

local-action,  s. 

Law :  An  action  which  must  be  brought  in 
the  particular  country  where  the  cause  of 
action  arises. 

local-affections,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Diseases  exerting,  at  least  for  the 
time,  only  local  action.  But  if  a  local  disease 
be  severe,  it  ultimately  produces  constitu- 
tional effects. 

local-allegiance,  s.  The  allegiance  due 
from  a  foreigner  or  alien  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues within  the  sovereign's  dominions  and 
protection. 

local-attraction, «. 

Magnetism :  Attraction  exerted  on  a  magnet 
by  objects  In  its  immediate  vicinity  (as,  for  in- 
stance, by  iron  on  board  a  ship),  with  the  effect 
of  deflecting  it  from  its  proper  direction. 


local-board,  ».  A  board  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  of  a  district  to  manage  the  local 
affairs  of  that  district. 

local-color,  *. 

1.  Literature:  A    special  truthfulness   of 
description,  accurately  portraying  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  persons  and  distinctive  natural 
features  of  the  country  in  which  the  action 
takes  place. 

"There  are  some  capital  pictures  of  the  times  of 
landlord-shooting  .  .  .  without  anything  Irish  in 
character,  dialogue,  or  local  colour."— Saturday  Revieit, 
Nov.  22,  1884,  p.  6W. 

2.  Art  (PI.):  Colors    which  are  natural  to  a 
particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  objects. 

local-courts,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Tribunals  of  a  limited  and  special 
jurisdiction  ;  as  the  county  courts.  (Whurton.) 

Local  Government  Board,  s.  A  de- 
partment of  Government,  instituted  by  an 
Act  passed  on  August  14,  1871,  to  supervise 
local  authorities  and  look  after  the  public 
health. 

local  militia,  s. 

Mil. :  An  armed  force  embodied  for  service 
within  certain  limits. 

local-option,  s.' 

Temperance  Advocacy:  An  expression  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  who  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  John  Jones  on  October  9,  1868, 
"  that,  as  regarding  the  liquor  traffic,  it  was 
his  disposition  to  let  in  the  principle  of  '  local 
option1  wherever  it  was  likely  to  be  found 
satisfactory."  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  has  for 
many  years  urged  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
in  some  legislative  measure,  contending  that 
the  inhabitants  of  conveniently  marked-out 
districts  should  be  allowed  the  option  of 
deciding  whether  the  liquor  traffic  should  be 
licensed  and  carried  on  in  their  several 
localities,  and  of  regulating  it  if  they  elect  for 
its  continuance. 

local-preacher,  s. 

Methodism :  A  lay  preacher  who  carries  c/n, 
his  ordinary  business  or  profession,  while  de- 
voting a  portion  of  his  time  to  preaching  He 
remains  in  the  place  where  his  business  or 
profession  lies,  and  does  not  go  on  circuit  like 
the  "travelling"  preachers  (q.v.),  whose  time 
is  entirely  devoted  to  their  religious  duties. 

*  local-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

local  self-government,  s.  A  measure 
of  governmental  power  extending  to  affairs  of 
local  interest  simply,  and  confined  to  matters 
of  finance  and  minor  social  import  such  as 
local  option.  It  proposes  to  relieve  parlia- 
ment of  much  parochial  and  municipal  work, 
for  which  a  national  assembly  has  neither 
time  nor  fitness. 

local-taxes,  s.  pi.  Taxes  or  assessments 
limited  to  certain  districts  :  as  parochial  rates, 
district  rates,  drainage  rates,  &c. 

lo-cale',  ».  [Fr.  local  =  a  locality.]  A  par- 
ticular spot,  place,  or  locality. 

"  Lay  the  locale  where  you  may." 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legendi ;  Woman  in  Oray. 

*  lo'-cal-ism,  *.     [Eng.  local ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  local ;  affec- 
tion for  a  place. 

2.  A   local   idiom  or  phrase  ;   a  mode  of 
speaking  or  expression  peculiar  to  a  particular 
place  or  locality. 

"  Some  of  the  terms  have  become  localtinu."— Pitt- 
edvanl  Hall :  Modern  English,  p.  203. 

lo'-cal-fot,  s.    [Eng.  local;  -«.] 

Med.  Hist. :  One  who  holds  fever  to  arise 
from  some  local  inflammation  or  lesion,  and 
not  to  be  an  essential,  primary,  or  independent 
disease. 

"In  our  opinion,  both  essentlalista  and  !oca!isti 
have  taken  a  much  too  limited  view  of  the  etiology  of 
fever."— Cjret.  o/  Pract.  Med.,  li.  163. 

16-caT-I-tfc  *  lo-cal'-I-tie,  s.  [F^localite, 
from  local  =  local  (q.v.);  Lat.  localitas;  ItaL 
localita;  Sp.  localidad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Existence  in  a  place,  or  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  space. 

"It  destroyes  the  truth  of  Christ's  humane  bodie,  in 
that  it  ascribes  quantitie  to  it,  without  extension, 
without  localitie."—Bp.  Uall :  Th»  Old  Jieligion,  I  2. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  3fcnophon,  exist,     ph      t 
-dan. -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ; -tion,   «ion     zhun.      cious,    tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -=  bfl,  del. 
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2.  Limitation  to  a  certain  place  or  locality : 
as,  the  locality  of  a  trial. 

3.  Position,  situation,  place ;  geographical 
position  or  situation. 

4.  A  spot,  a  place. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Phren. :   The  faculty  of  being  able  to 
recognize  and  remember  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  a  place. 

2.  Scots  TMW  :  The  adjustment  or  apportion- 
ment of  the  aggregate  stipend  to  a  minister 
from  the  teinds  of  a  parish  among  the  several 
heritors  liable  to  pay  it.    The  decree  of  the 
Teind  Court  modifying  the  stipend  is  called  a 
decree  of  modification. 

If  Locality  of  a  widow: 
Scots  Law  :  The  lands  life-rented  by  a  widow 
under  her  contract  of  marriage. 

16-cal-i-za  -tion, ».  [Eng.  localise) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  localizing. 

Id'-cal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  local;  -tee.} 

1.  To  make  local ;  to  fix  in  or  to  assign  to  a 
particular  place  or  locality. 

"  To  produce  the  spark  the  heat  must  be  intensely 
localized."— Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  detect  the  exact  place  or 
locality  of :  as,  To  localize  a  fault  in  a  telegraph 
cable. 

16'-cal-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  local;  -ly.]  With  re- 
spect to  place  ;  as  regards  place  or  position  ; 
in  place  or  position. 

"Thou  dost  no  lesse  impart  thyself e  unto  us,  then  if 
thou  stoodst  visibly  by  us,  then  if  we  stood  locally  by 
thee."—  Bp.  Hall:  Contempl. ;  Lazarut  Raited. 

lo'-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  locatus,  pa.  par.  of 
loco  —  to  place  ;  locus  =  a  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  settle  in  a  particular 
place  or  locality.     (Frequently  used  reflex- 
ively.) 

2.  To  settle  or  determine  the  place  of ;  to 
determine  on  the  position  of :  as,  To  locate  a 
church.    (American.) 

3.  To   survey,    determine,    or   settle    the 
bounds  of,  as  a  tract  of  land.    (American.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  reside ;  to  take  up  one's 
abode ;  to  live  ;  to  locate  one's  self. 

lo-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  locatio,  from  locatus,  pa. 
par.  of   loco  —  to    place ;    Fr.  location;    Sp. 
locacion;  Ital.  locazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L,  The  act  of  locating,  placing,  or  settling. 

2.  Situation  or  position  ;  state  with  respect 
to  place  or  position  ;  locality. 

"  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  location 
of  this  flaming  nuisance." — Observer,  No.  58. 

3.  The  marking  out,  settling,  or  determin- 
ing the  boundaries  of,  or  identifying  a  par- 
ticular place   or   locality   according  to  the 
definition  given  in  a  map,  plan,  entry,  &c. 
(American.) 

4.  A  tract  of  land  marked  out  or  designated 
in  place. 

Law :  A  leasing  or  rent. 

If  Contract  of  location  : 

Scots  Law:  That  by  which  the  use  of  any 
movable  subject  is  agreed  to  be  given  for  hire, 
or  by  which  a  person  gives  his  work  or  ser- 
vices on  the  same  condition. 

16'7ca-tive,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  loca- 
tivus,  from  locatus,  pa.  par.  of  loco  =  to  place.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Denoting  the  place  where  an 
event  or  action  takes  place. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  indicates  the 
place  where  or  wherein. 

"  In  Sanscrit  every  substantive  has  its  locative."— 
It.  Mueller:  Science  of  Language,  i.  M7. 

locative-case,  s. 

Gram. :  A  case  denoting  locality,  formerly 
existing  in  all  Aryan  languages.  Traces  of  it 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

16'-ca  tor,  s     [Lat.] 

•Scots  Law :  The  hirer  in  a  contract  of  loca- 
tion. 

lo-cel  -lus  (pi.  15-ceT-li),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  com- 
partment in  a  locker  or  chest.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  A  secondary  cell ;  a  small  cell. 

2.  Spec.  (PI.)  :  The  peridia  of  certain  fungals. 

[LOCULUS.] 

loch  (1)  (ch.  guttural),  s.    [Gael.   &  Ir.  loch; 


cogn.  with  Wcl.  llwch  ;  Corn,  lo ;  Manx  logh ; 
Bret,  louch;  Lat.  lacus.]  A  lake,  a  sheet  of 
fresh  water,  or  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

"They  walked  round  the  loch  upon  the  ice."— Scott  : 
Ouy  Minneriny.  ch.  xxxn. 

*  loch  (2),  s.    [Port,  loach,  from  Arab,  la' ok  = 

*  an  electuary,  from  la'aq  =  to  lick.]  A  medicine 
or  preparation  to  be  taken  by  licking  with  the 
tongue ;  a  lincture. 

Loch-a'-ber  (ch  guttural),  s.    [See  def.]    A 
district  in  Inverness-shire. 

Lochaber-axe,  s.  The  battle- 
axe  of  the  Highlanders.  Axes 
similar  to  that  figured  in  Ce  il- 
lustration were  formerly  carried 
by  the  Edinburgh  City  Guard. 

*  loch  -  age    (age   as   Ig),     s. 
[Gr.  Aoxayos  (lochagos),  from  Aoxot 
(lochos)  =  a  body  of  men,  a  troop, 
and  <xy<o  (ago)  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  loch- 
ague.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  officer  who  com- 
manded a  cohort ;  a  body  of  men 
of  uncertain  number. 

*  Idfhe,  s.    [LOACH.] 

16-Chl'-a,   «.     [Gr.   Aoxia  (lochia), 
neut.  pi.  of  A<>x«>s  (lochios)  =  per- 
taining to  child-birth,  from  Aoxos     LOCHABER 
(lochos)  =  a  lying-in,  child-birth  ;         AXE. 
Fr.  lochies.] 

Med. :  The  evacuations  from  the  womb  and 
vagina  which  follow  childbirth. 

lo-chi'-al,  a.    [Eng.  lochi(a)  ;  -al.]    Of  or  per- 
taining "to  the  lochia. 

lock  (1),  *loke,  s.  [A.S.  Zoca  (pi.  locan); 
cogn.  with  I  eel.  loka  =  a  lock,  a  latch,  lok  = 
a  cover,  a  lid  ;  Sw.  lock  =  a  lid  ;  Ger.  loch  =  a 
dungeon,  a  hole  ;  A.S.  lucan  •=  to  enclose  ; 
Icel.  luka  =  to  shut ;  M.  H.  Ger.  luchen  — 
to  shut ;  Goth,  galukan  =  to  shut ;  Dan. 
lukke,  Dut.  linken  —  to  shut.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  flrme  and  fast. 
But   with   that   percing    noise   flew  open  quite, 
or  brast."  Spenter  :  /".  Q.,  I.  viii.  4. 

(2)  A  place  shut  or  locked  up ;  a  lock-up, 
an  inclosure. 

"  Sergesthns,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  lock," 

Dryden:  Virgil;  *£naid\.Wl. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  fastening  together  ;  the  state  of  being 
locked  or  fastened  together. 

(2)  A  hug  or  grapple  in  wrestling. 

"  They  must  be  practised  In  all  the  lockt  and  gripe* 
In  wrestling."— Milton:  On  Education. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  a 
wooden  hoop  which  incloses  a  bale  or  barrel. 

2.  Firearms  :  The  firing  apparatus  of  a  gun, 
usually  consisting  of  a  trigger,  sear,  hammer, 
and  mainspring.     [GUN-LOCK.] 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  inclosure  in  a  canal  between  gates, 
where  boats  are  raised  and  lowered.     It  con- 
sists of  a  basin  between  the  levels,  having  a 
pair  of  gates  at  each  end  communicating  with 
the  respective  levels. 

(2)  An  embankment  or  structure  confining 
the  waters  of  a  canal  or  race ;   a  weir  or 
guard-lock. 

4.  Locksmith. :   A  fastening  having  a  bolt 
moved  by  a  key,  and  serving  to  secure  a  door, 
lid,  or  other  object.     The  variety,  both  in  the 
form  and  nomenclature  of  locks,  is  very  great. 

5.  Ordnance:    A  cotter  or  key,  as  the  one 
which  fastens  the  cap-square  over  the  trun- 
nion of  a  mounted  cannon  ;  a  forelock. 

6.  Plastering  :  The  projection  of  the  plaster 
or  cement    liehind  the  lath,  which  keeps  it 
from  falling  or  scaling  off. 

7.  Vehicles : 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  keeping  a  wheel  from 
turning  in  descending  a  hill. 

(2)  The  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
fore  carriage  of  a  vehicle,  deviating  from  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the 
trend  of  the  carriage  proper.     It  is  called  the 
haw  or  the  gee  lock  respectively,  according  as 
it  is  to  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  driver. 
(American.) 


lock-bay,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  pond  or  space  vt 
water  between  the  gates  of  a  caual-lock. 

lock-bond,  s. 

Build. :  A  course  of  bond  stones. 
lock-chain,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  chain  employed  to  lock  the 
wheels  by  attaching  a  part  of  the  rim  to  some 
non-rotating  part  of  the  vehicle  ;  a  skid-chain. 

lock  chamber,  *. 

Hydraul.  Engin.  :  Thai  part  of  a  canal-lock, 
between  the  gates,  in  which  a  boat  rises  or 
sinks  to  the  level  above  or  below. 

lock  cramp,  s.  An  implement  used  to 
restrain  the  spring  in  putting  the  parts  of  a 
gun-lock  together. 

lock-down,  *.  A  contrivance  used  by 
lumberers  for  fastening  logs  together  in  raft- 
ing. (American.) 

lock-file,  s.  A  slitting  file,  knife-shaped, 
for  cutting  out  the  wards  in  the  bit  of  a  key. 

lock-gate,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  pair  of  closed  doors  at 
one  end  of  a  canal-lock,  to  confine  the  water 
in  the  chamber.  The  gates  at  the  end  of  the 
lock-chamber  are  respectively  the  head-gates 
and  the  tail-gates. 

lock-hatch,  ». 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  sluice-board  or  slid- 
ing-gate  in  a  sluiceway. 

lock-hole,  s.  The  recess  in  a  musket- 
stock  to  receive  the  lock. 

lock-hospital,  s.  A  name  very  generally 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  to  characterize  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases.  In  14,02  Ralph  Holland,  a 
merchant-tailor,  bequeathed  twenty  shillings 
to  the  Lock  lazar-house,  outside  St.  George's 
Gate — "  Item,  lego  leprosis  de  Lokis  extra 
barram  Sti.  Georgii,  20s."  This  afterwards  be- 
came a  hospital  for  syphilitic  patients  ;  hence 
it  and  similar  institutions  came  to  be  desig- 
nated simply  lock-hospitals.  The  word  lock 
has  been  differently  explained— as  from  loke  = 
a  house  for  lepers,  but  no  earlier  instance  of 
its  use  can  be  found  than  the  passage  quoted 
above  ;  from  Fr.  loque  =  a  rag,  a  tatter  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  rags  or  tatters  should 
form  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  syphilitic 
hospital.  Mayne  (Lexicon  of  Terms  in  Science) 
suggests  Saxon  toe  or  Fr.  loquet,  referring  to 
St.  George's  Gate,  bar  (rendered  barram  in  the 
wretched  Latin  of  the  time),  or  other  means  by 
which  that  entrance  to  the  city  was  secured, 
and  outside  which  stood  the  lazar-house,  as  a 
more  consistent  etymon. 

lock-jaw,  s. 

Pathol. :  Tetanus,  persistent,  painful  con- 
tractions or  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
either  idiopathic  or,  more  frequently,  trau- 
matic. Five  varieties  are  noted  :  Trismus, 
or  lock-jaw,  limited  to  the  throat  and  lower 
jaw  ;  tetanus,  affecting  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  body  in  general ;  einprosthot- 
onos,  where  the  body  is  flexed  forwards ; 
opisthotonos,  backwards,  and  pleurosthotonos, 
laterally  or  to  one  side  only.  Trismus  is  the 
commonest  form,  and  then  opisthotonos,  ac- 
companied by  the  risus  sardonicus,  the  body 
being  arched  and  resting  upon  the  occiput  and 
heels.  Treatment  with  calabar-bean  or  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  curare  has  given  good 
results  in  some  cases,  or  chloroform  inhala- 
tion during  the  paroxyms. 

lock-keeper,  s.  A  man  employed  to 
attend  to  a  canal-lock. 

lock-nail,  s.  One  of  the  pins  by  which 
the  parts  of  a  gun-lock  are  secured  to  the 
lock-plate.  In  the  old  form  of  lock,  they 
were  the  tumbler-pin,  mainspring-screw,  sear- 
pin,  bridle-screw  pin,  hammer-nail,  hammer- 
spring  screw. 

lock-nut,  s.  A  supplementary  nut  screwed 
down  upon  a  primary  one,  to  prevent  Ua 
shaking  loose  ;  a  jam-nut,  check-nut,  or  pinch- 
ing-nut. 

lock-out,  s.  The  discharge  and  keeping 
out  of  employment  of  artisans  and  labourers 
by  the  masters. 

"  All  sides  of  the  Agricultural  Lock-out  of  1674  an 
conscious  of  blunders  which  they  wish  to  avoid  on  any 
future  occasion."—  Timet,  Nov.  10, 1876. 

lock-OUt,  v.t.    To  close  the  gates  or  doors 
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Of  a  factory,  &c.,  against,  so  as  to  put  a  stop 
to  ail  work. 
lock-paddle,  5. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  ,A  sluice  for  filling  an 
empty  lock-chamber. 

lock-piece,  s.  In  guns  of  the  old  con- 
struction, a  lug  cast  just  alongside  of  the  vent 
for  the  attachment  of  the  lock. 

lock  plate,  s.  That  plate  on  which  the 
parts  of  a  gun-lock  are  fastened,  and  which  is 
screwed  to  the  stock. 

lock-pulley,  «. 

Mach. :  Two  pulleys  formed  to  rotate  toge- 
ther or  separately,  at  will.  One  of  them  slips 
on  a  spline,  and  has  a  pin  which  locks  into  a 
hole  in  the  face  of  the  other  pulley. 

lock-rail,  *. 

Carn. :  Of  a  door-frame,  the  transverse  piece 
which  separates  the  main  doorway  from  the 
open  space  above  it,  which  is  usually  occupied 
by  a  glazed  sash  ;  a  transom. 

lock-saw,  s.  A  compass-saw  used  in 
cutting  seats  for  locks  in  doors.  It  has  a  fine, 
taper,  flexible  blade. 

lock-screw,  s.  The  screw  which  fastens 
the  gun-lock  to  the  stock. 

lock-sill,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  piece  of  timber  at  the 
threshold  of  a  canal-lock,  with  a  chamfered 
edge,  against  which  the  gates  shut. 

lock-spit,  s. 

Fort.  £  Enyin. :  A  small  trench  opened  with 
a  spade  or  plough  to  mark  out  the  Hues  or 
course  of  any  work. 

lock-step,  *. 

Milit. :  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of 
men  arranged  in  as  close  file  as  possible,  in 
which  the  leg  of  each  man  moves  at  the  same 
time,  and  follows  close  on  the  corresponding 
leg  of  the  man  in  front. 

lock-stitch,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  sewing-machine  stitch  in 
which  the  lower  thread  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  upper  one,  simply  interlocking  therewith. 
[STITCH.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Forming  its  stitches  by  the  in- 
terlocking of  two  threads. 

lock-tool,  s.  A  cramp  used  in  putting 
the  parts  of  a  gun-lock  together. 

look-up,  s.  ft  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  place  which  can  be  secured 
by  a  lock  ;  specif.,  a  place  where  prisoners  are 
temporarily  confined. 

"  End  in  the  lock-up."— Uuijhet :  Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford, oh.  vL 

B.  As  adj. :   Capable  of  being  fastened  by 
locking. 

Lock-up  safety-valve :  A  safety-valve  which 
is  so  inclosed  that  weight  cannot  be  surrepti- 
tiously added  to  the  lever. 

lock-weir,  s.  A  weir  having  a  lock- 
chamber  and  gates. 

lock  (2),  *lok,  *lokke,  «.  [A.S.  locc,  loc; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  lok  =  a  lock,  a  tress ;  Icel. 
lokkr ;  Dan.  lok ;  Sw.  lock ;  O.  H.  Ger.  loch  ; 
Ger.  locke.  Cf.  Icel.  lykkr  =  a  crook,  a  bend.] 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  tuft  of  hair  or  wool ;  a  tress,  a  ringlet. 

"  Thu«  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  prayed. 
On  hia  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiii.  in. 

2.  A  tuft  or  small  bunch  of  hay  or  other 
similar  substance. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  anything ;  a  handful. 
IL  Scots  Law  :   The  perquisite  of  a  servant 

In  a  mill,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of 
meal,  varying  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
mill. 

"  Lock,  gowpen,  and  knaveship,  and  all  the  various 
exactions  now  commuted  fur  money  "—.Scott  :  Start 
of  Midlothian,  ch.  vli. 

lock,  v.t.  &  i.    [LOCK  (1),  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock  and  key. 

"  The  speaker  was  pulled  out  of  his  chair,  the  mace 
taken  from  the  table,  the  room  cleared,  and  the  door 
locked."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  shut  or  confine  with,  or  as  with,  a 
lock  :  as,  To  lock  a  person  in  a  room. 

3.  To  close  fast,  to  shut  up,  to  seal  ;  to 
render  impassable  :  as,  The  frost  locks  up  the 
the  riveis. 


4.  To  entwine,  to  close  fast ;  to  shut  fast 
together. 

"  She  lock*  her  lily  fingers,  one  In  one." 

Skakeip. :  r«ma  *  Adonis,  228. 

5.  To  embrace  closely  ;  to  hug  :  as,  To  lock 
a  person  in  one's  arms. 

6.  To  inclose  ;  to  shut  up  fast :  as,  To  lock 
a  secret  in  the  breast. 

7.  To  seize  tightly. 

"  These  in  her  left  hand  locked,  her  right  untied 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride." 

Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  xxi.  5«T. 

8.  To  put  under  the  effect  of  anything  ;  to 
overcome  with. 

"  Midst  arms,  and  can,  and  coursers  stretch 'd  supine 
In  slumber  lock'd  and  drench'd  in  fumes  of  wine." 
Uwjle:  Orlando  Furiiao.  xviiL 

9.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 

10.  To  turn  the  forewheels  of  a  carriage  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  hind  wheels  and  the 
trend  of  the  carriage  proper :    as,  To  lock  a 
coach. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fast  or  fastened,  as  with  a 
lock. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion  of  parts. 
If  1.  To  lock  up  : 

(1)  To  close  or  fasten  with  lock  and  key. 

(2)  To  place  or  keep  in  a  receptacle  under 
lock  and  key. 

"The  roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept 
carefully  locked  up  in  Fitton's  closet."— Macauliiy : 
ma.  Eng.,  ch.  xil. 

(3)  To  confine  ;  to  put  in  confinement. 

(4)  To  invest  money  in  some  security  or 
commodity,    so   that   it   cannot   be   readily 
realized  :  as,  To  lock  up  one's  capital. 

2.  To  lock  up  a  forme : 

Print. :  To  fix  or  fasten  the  types  in  a  metal 
frame  with  wedges,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
press. 

3.  Under  lock  and  key  :  Locked  up. 

lock  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  lid;  (1) ;  -age.] 

1.  The  works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal ; 
materials  for  locks  in  a  canal. 

2.  The  amount  of  rise  and  fall  made  by  the 
locks  of  a  canal. 

3.  A  toll  paid  for  passing  through  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

locked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LOCK,  v.] 
locked-jaw,  s.    [LOCK-JAW.] 

lSck'-er,  s.    [Eng.  lock;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  locks  up. 

2.  A  close  receptacle,  with  lock  and  key, 
such  as  a  drawer,  a  small  cupboard  ;  specif., 
a  compartment  in  a  ship  for  stowing  away 
things.    The  chain-lockers  are  centred  around 
the  foot  of  the  main-mast.     Shot-lockers  are 
recesses  and  shelves  for  shot.     Lockers  in  the 
cabin  are  for  various  articles,  answering  to 
closets,  and  may  be  fastened  by  a  lock. 

If  (1)  Boatswain's  locker : 

Naut. :  A  chest  in  which  small  stuff  for  rig- 
ging and  tools  are  kept. 

(2)  Davy  Jones's  locker:  The  ocean;  espec., 
the  ocean  regarded  as  the  grave  of  those  who 
die  at  sea. 

locker-up,  s.  One  who  locks  up ;  specif., 
a  turnkey,  a  jailer. 

lock'-et,  s.    [Fr.  loquet,  dimin.  of  O.  FT.  loc 
=  a  lock  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  lock,  a  catch  or  fastening  of  a 
necklace,  &c. 

2.  A  small  gold  or  silver  case,  with  a  snap- 
ping cover,  worn  as  an  ornament,  and  adapted 
to  contain  hair  or  a  miniature. 

IL  Arms:  That  part  of  a  leathern  sword- 
scabbard  where  the  lock  is  fastened. 

lock   fast,  a.    [Eng.  lock,  v.,  and  fast.] 

Scots  Law :  Secured  or  fastened  by  a  lock  and 
key,  as  a  door,  a  chest,  <fcc. 

L6ck'  I-an,  «.  [Foretym.  see  del]  Belong- 
ing to,  characteristic  of,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  teachings  of  John  Locke 
(1632-1704).  His  principal  work  was  the 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  in 
which  he  sought  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
human  knowledge,  in  order  to  determine  the 
limit  and  measure  of  its  objective  truth. 

"  The  Loekian  theory  had  been  something  of  a  com- 
promise."— Wallace  :  Kant,  p.  142. 


lock -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LOCK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a 
lock  and  key. 

locking-forceps,  5. 

Surg. :  A  light  forceps,  whose  arms  are 
automatically  locked  when  closed ;  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  for  holding  a  sponge- 
tent  in  uterine  operations,  or  for  carrying  lint. 

locking-plate,  s. 

1.  Horol. :  A  count-wheel  (q.v.). 

2.  Vehicle :  A  plate  on  a  vehicle  to  take  the 
wear  of  the  fore-wheel  when  the  vehicle  in 
turning  short ;  a  rub-plate.    (American.) 

*  Lock -1st,  s.     [See  def.]     A  supporter  or 
adherent  of  Locke  the  philosopher. 

Mock-less,  a.  [Eng.  lock  (1),  8.;  -Itu.] 
Destitute  of  a  lock. 

lock -man,  a.    [Eng.  lock  (l\  •.,  and  man.} 

*  1.  An  executioner :  so  called  because  one 
of  his  perquisites  was  a  lock  or  ladleful  of 
meal  from  every  caskful  exposed  fer  sale  in 
the  market. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  Isle  of  Mai-,  correspond- 
ing to  an  under-sheriff  in  England. 

*  lock'-ram,  ».    [Fr.  lockrenan,  fr.  Bret,  lok- 
ronan  =  St.  Ronan's  Cell,  from  16k  =  a  cell,  and 
St.  Renan  in  Basse  Bretagne,  where  it  is  made.] 
A  sort  of  coarse  linen  or  hempen  cloth. 

" The  kitchen  malkln  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck." 

Shakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  ii.  L 

lock'-rand,  *.    [LOCK  (1),  *.] 

Arch. :  A  course  of  bond-stones  ;  lock-band. 

lock'-ron,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
ranunculus. 

lock -smith,  s.  [Eng.  lock  (1),  s.,  and  smith.] 
A  mechanic  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make 
and  repair  locks. 

*  I6ck'-fr  a.    [Eng.  lock  (2),  a. ;  -».]    Full  of 
or  having  locks  or  tufts. 

lo'-CO,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  its  proper  place ;  a  direction  to 
return  to  the  proper  pitch  after  having  played 
an  octave  higher. 

lo'-CO,  s.  [Sp.  loco  =  mad,  deranged  (?).]  An 
unidentified  weed  found  in  the  Western  State* 
of  the  American  Union. 

"  But  the  queerest  tale  of  all  recorded  is  that  with 
regard  to  the  poisonous  weed  loco,  eaten  by  horses.  In 
the  normal  state,  it  seems,  a  healthy  horse  refuse* 
loco  ;  but,  if  he  ouce  by  accident  acquires  the  taste,  it 
grows  upon  him  exactly  like  opium-eating ;  he  no 
longer  herds  with  other  horses,  but  wanders  about 
solitary  (like  Bellerophon)  in  search  of  tlie  enticing 
poison ;  his  eye  becomes  dull  and  glassy,  and  at  last 
he  dies  of  loco  intoxication  in  a  miserable,  stupid  con- 
diuuu."-l>all  Mall  Oaitttt,  June  23,  1884. 

*  Io-co-9ess'-i6n  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  loco  = 

from  a  place,  afclat.  of  locus  =  a,  place,  and 
cessio  =  a  yielding ;  cedo  =  to  yield.]  The  act 
of  retiring  from  a  place ;  a  giving  up  or  sur- 
render of  a  place. 

*  Id-CO-dS-Scrip'-tlve,  a.     [Lat.  tociw  =  » 
place,  and  Eng.  descriptive  (q.v.).]  Descriptive 
of  a  particular  place  or  locality. 

*  16-c6-f  6'-c6,  s.  k  a.  [Lat.  loco  =  in  the  place 

of,  and  ablat.  of  focus  =  a  fire. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  lucifer  match,  a  self-lighting  match. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  Democratic  faction  in 
the  United  States  because  at  a  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,    New  York,  in  1834,  when  the 
chairman  left  his  seat,  and  the  lights  were 
suddenly  extinguished,  in  the  hope  of  break- 
ing up  the  turbulent  assembly,  those  who 
were  in  favor    of  extreme  measures  instantly 
drew  from  their  pockets  their  locofocos,  re- 
lighted the  lights,  and  continued  the  meeting 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

B.  As  adj. :   Belonging  to  the  locofocos; 
ultra-radical :  as,  the  locofoco  party. 

Id-co-mo'-tion,  t.  [Lat.  locus  =  a  place,  and 
Eng.  motion;  Fr.  locomotion;  Sp.  locomocion; 
Ital.  locomozione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  from  place 
to  place. 

"All  other  circumstances  being  supposed  equal.  th« 
Inns  will  be  best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  an 
worst."— Jtncaulay :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  ill. 


boil,  b6$  ;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  .'Cenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•tfan.   tian  =  Shan,     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,   sion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  doL 
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locomotive— looutory 


Io'-c6-mo-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  locus  =  a  place, 
and  Eng.  motive  (q.v.) ;  FT.  locomotif;  Ital  & 

A.  ^<  adjective : 

I  shall  consider  their  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty, 

whereby  they  convey  themselves  from  place  to  place 

Derham:  Pkysito-Thtology.  iv,  8. 

L  Moving  or  passing  from  place  to  place ; 
having  the  power  of  moving  or  passing  from 
place  to  place.  (Cowper :  Needless  Alarm.) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  producing  locomo- 
tion or  motion  from  place  to  place  :  as,  a  loco- 
motive organ. 

*  3.  Pertaining  or  given  to  moving  fre- 
quently from  place  to  place  ;  migratory. 

B,  At  substantive : 

1.  A    self-propelling    steam-engine     which 
travels  on  wheels ;  tpecif.,  one  designed  for  use 
on  »  railroad. 

2.  An  electric  motor  constructed  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

3.  Any    road-engine,    traction-engine,     or 
steam-wagon  bnilt  on  wueelf  and  carrying  its 
own  motive  power. 

locomotive  boiler,  *. 

Steam-eng. :  A  boiler  with  numerous  tubes 
Connecting  the  fire-box  with  the  smoke-box. 

locomotive-chair,  *.  A  wheeled  chair 
for  an  invalid. 

locomotive  furnace,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  fire-box  of  a  locomotive. 

locomotive-pump, «. 

Steam-eng. :  The  feed-pump  by  which  a  loco- 
motive-boiler is  supplied  with  water. 

* l<MJ$-md-t»V-»'-tjf,  *.  [Eng.  locomotive); 
-ity.]  The  power  of  locomotion  or  of  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

•  lo  co  mo  tlve  ness,  ».  [Eng.  locomotive ; 
-nest.]  The  same  as  LOCOMOTIVITY  (q.v.). 

16-co  mo  tor  at-ax'-jf,  i.  [Lat.  locus  =  a 
place,  and  motor  =  a  mover  ;  with  Gr.  arofta 
(atari  a)  =  disorder.] 

Pathol.  :  A  peculiar  form  of  apparent  paraly- 
sis, with  more  or  less  wasting,  but  always  un- 
steady and  disorderly  muscular  movements, 
though  muscular  power  is  entire,  and  loss  of 
co-ordinating  movement.  It  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  known  as 
Charcot's  disease.  According  to  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Prof.  Humphrey,  it  is  probably  a 
compound  of  two  things,  rheumatic  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  not  definitely  so, 
but  a  method  of  rheumatic  arthritis  altered 
from  its  ordinary  fashion  by  the  intervention 
of  the  locomotor  ataxy.  Mr.  Hutchinson  con- 
siders it  a  sort  of  tumultuous  old  age,  an  old 
age  of  premature  senility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, with  loss  of  sensation,  and  considerable 
alteration  in  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

1 16-cd-rest'-iye,  a.  [Lat.  locus=&  place,  and 
Eng.  restive,  in  the  sense  of  being  at  rest.] 
Staying  in  one  place,  unwilling  to  stir  from 
the  place  in  which  one  is. 

"Your  locorettim  and  all  your  Idle  propensities  of 
course  have  given  way  to  the  duties  of  providing  lor  a 
family. "— Corrapondmct  o/ C.  ia?/i6  (I8TO),  p.  10. 

I6c  u  la  ment,  *.     [Lat.  loculamentum  =  s 
case,  a  box,  a  receptacle.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  Partitions  or  cells  of  a  seed-vessel. 

lic'-u-lar,  a.    [Lat.  locularit  =  kept  in  boxes.] 

Bot. :  Divided  into  cells  ;  having  cells.    Used 

specially  of  seed-vessels.    A  fruit  having  one 

cell  is  called  uuilocular ;  one  having  two,  bi- 

locular  ;  three,  trilocular  ;  &c. 

loV-U-late,  a.      [Lat.   loculatus  =  furnished 
with  compartments  or  divisions.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  LOCULAR  (q.v.) 

l8c-n-U-9id'-aL,  o.  [Lat.  locvli,  pi.  of  loeulut 
(q.v.),  and  cosdo  (in  compos,  cido)  =  to  cut.) 

Bot.  (Of  dehiscence  of  fruit) :  Dehiscing,  or 
splitting  through  the  back  of  the  cells.  In 
loculicidal  dehiscence,  the  dissepiments  form 
the  middle  of  each  valve,  as  in  the  lilac. 

loV-U-ldse,  a.  [Lat.  loculusus  —  full  of  com- 
partments or  cells.] 

Bot. :  Partitioned  (q.v.).  It  is  never  applied 
to  fruits,  but  to  pith,  &c. 


loc  u-lus  (pi.  loc  -U-li),  *.  [Lat.  =  a  little 
place,  a  small  receptacle  with  compartments ; 
a  coffer  or  casket.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  PI. :  (a)  The  two  thecte,  conlothecae,  or 
parallel  pollen  cells,  constituting  the  anther 
of  a  stamen.     (Z>)  The  cells  of  an  ovary,    (c) 
The  peridia  of  certain  fungals.    [LOCELLOS.] 

(2)  Sing. :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.):  Chambers  in  the  shells  of 
Foraminifera,  in  Corals,  &c. 

lo'  cum  te-nens,  *.  [Lat.  =  holding  the 
place  (of) ;  locus  =  a  place,  and  tenens,  pr.  par. 
of  teneo  —  to  hold.]  A  deputy  or  substitute 
holding  a  vacant  office  for  a  time. 

*  loV-U-pleat-ljf,  adv.  [Lat.  locuples  (genit 
locupletis)  =  rich.]  Richly. 

"  Bedocumeutized  uioit  locupUatty."—Natlw :  Lttittn 
Stuff*. 

lo  -cus  (pi.  Id'-cl),  s.'  [Lat.  =  a  place,  a  spot.] 
Geom.  :  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  line 
generated  by  the  point  when  moving  accord- 
ing to  some  determinate  law.  The  locus  of  a 
line  is  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  mov- 
ing according  to  some  fixed  law.  Thus,  if  a 
point  moves  in  the  same  plane  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  of  the  plane  is  constant,  the  locus 
of  the  point  is  an  ellipse. 

H  1.  Locus  delicti : 

Scott  Law:  The  place  where  an  offence  is 
committed. 

2.  Locus  pcenitentiae : 

Law:  Time  or  opportunity  for  repentance 
before  a  probative  writing  is  executed. 

3.  Locus  sigilli  (usually  abbreviated  L.S.): 
The  place  where  the  seal,  usually  appended  to 
a  person's  signature,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  deed 
or  public  document. 

4.  Locus  standi :  The  right  of  any  person  or 
persons  to  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  matter 
before  a  particular  tribunal 

lo  cust,   s.     [Lat.   locusta  —  a  locust ;    Fr. 
locuste;  Ital.  locusto.] 
L  Zoology: 

1.  Sing. :   Any   migratory   species   of  the 
Orthopterous  family  Acridiidae,  specially  (Edi- 
poda  migratoria,  the  Migratory  Locust.    An 
allied  species,  (E.  cinerascens,  occurs  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe.    The  females  excavate 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a 
long  mass  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  secretion. 
The  larvae  commence  their  destructive  career 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.     The  mi- 
grations of  locusts  are  probably  in  search  of 
food,  and  extraordinary  accounts  are  on  record 
of  the  vast  swarms  that  from  time  to  time  in- 
vade particular  districts.    They  clear  every- 
thing off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  have 
on  several  occasions  caused  disastrous  famines. 
Their  range  in  the  Old  World  stretches  from 
Spain    and    the    South    of   France,   through 
Russia  to  China  ;  south  of  this  boundary  line 
they   are   equally   destructive.    The    Rocky 
Mountain   Locust  is    Caloptentu   ipretut.     Its 
ravages  in  the  Western  States,  particularly  in 
Kansas,  have  been  great  in  years  of  special 
visitation,   which    fortunately    do    not   often 
recur.    It  is  hoped  that  it  may  eventually  be 
eradicated,  by  destruction    on    its  mountain 
breeding  grounds,  when  these  once  become  well 
known.    The  habits  of  the  Locusts  are  being 
diligently  studied.     Next  to  man,  who  adopts 
various  means  for  their  destruction,  their  chief 

x  enemies  are  insectivorous  birds,  parasitic 
beetles  of  the  family  Cantharidae,  and  dipter- 
ous flies  of  the  family  Bombyliidae. 

2.  Plural: 

t  (1)  A  rendering  of  the  name  Locustidae, 
applied  to  a  family  which  does  not  contain 
the  genuine  Locusts.  [LocusxiD.fi.] 

(2)  The  family  Acridiidte,  to  which  the  true 
Locusts  belong 

II.  Scripture: 

(1)  •"!  JIM  (arbeh),  a  word  which  occurs  about 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.    It  is  from 
i"'}'}  (rabhah)  =  to  be  numerous  ;  and  is  pro- 
bably (Edipoda  migratoria.    [I.  1.]    It  was  al- 
lowed to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  22.).    Its  ravages 
are  graphically  described  in  Joel  ii. 

(2)  3jn  (chhaghab)  (2  Chron.  vii.  13)  is  pro- 
bably another  species  of  locust  smaller  than 
the  first. 


(tselatsal)   (Deut.  xxviii.  42X  not 
identified. 
(4)  I.BALD  LOCUST]. 

locust-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Malpighia  corlacea, 
locust-eater,  s. 

Ornith. :  GryUivora,  a  genus  of  Saxlcolinjs. 
(Swainson.) 

locust-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. :  Squilla  mantis.  Nicholson  considers 
this  crustacean  a  good  example  of  the  order 
Stomapoda  (q.v.).  The  carapace  is  small,  and 
does  not  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  thorax. 
Several  of  the  anterior  appendages  are  de- 
veloped into  powerfully  prehensile  and  hooked 
feet.  The  branchiae  are  attached  to  the  first 
five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  The  three  pos- 
terior thoracic  and  the  abdominal  appendages 
are  in  the  form  of  swimnierets,  and  the  tail  ia 
expanded  into  a  powerful  fin. 

locust-tree, «. 

1.  Robinia  Pseudacacia,   or  Pseudo- Acacia. 
The  Locust  tree  of  the  United  States  is  a  valu- 
able and  beautiful  tree,  its  flowers  being  attrac- 
tive in  form  and  color,  and  delightful  in  per- 
fume.   The  wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

2.  Ceratonia  SUiqua.    [CA.ROB.]    It  is  called 
the  Locust-tree  because  it  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness  (Matt.  iii.  4).    Hence  it  is  called 
also  St.  John's  Bread. 

IT  The  Bastard  Locust-tree  is  Clethra  tint- 
folia  ;  the  Honey  Locust-tree,  GledUsctiia  tri- 
acanthos ;  the  Swamp  or  Water  Locust-tree, 
G.  monosperma. 

16  cus  ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  locust.] 
L  Entomology: 

1.  Formerly :  According  to  Linnaeus,  a  sub« 
genus  of  the  genus   Gryllus.    Type,  Locusta 
migratoria,  the  Migratory  Locust.     [Locus- 

TID^E.] 

2.  Now :  A  genus  of  which  Locusta  viridis- 
sima,  the  Great  Green  Grasshopper  of  England 
is  the  type.    [LOCUSTID^E.] 

IL  Bot. :  The  spikelet  of  the  inflorescence  of 
grasses.  [SPIKELKT.] 

lo  cus  telle ,  lo  cus  tei  -la,  s.  [From  Lat. 
locustella,  dimin.  of  locusta.  So  named  because 
the  species  feed  on  Grasshoppers,  &c.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  some  Warblers  oj 
the  genus  Salicaria.  Thus  Salicaria  Ivsdnoulea 
is  called  the  Willow  Locustella,  and  the  scien- 
tific name  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  S. 
locustella. 

*  lo-CUS'-tic,   *  Id-cus'-tfc-al,   a.      [Eng. 
locust ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  locusta  ; 
locust-like. 

"  Tbo'  all,  to  a  man, 
Translators  adopt  the  lucustical  plan.' 

Byrum :  Spittle  to  J.  Bl—t—n,  JTJf . 

lo  cus'  ti  dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  locust(a);  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom,  :  A  family  of  Orthoptera,  tribe  Sal- 
tatoria.  The  term  Locustidae  ought  to  have 
been  the  scientific  designation  of  the  family 
whose  type  is  the  Migratory  Locust,  placed  in 
the  sub-genus  Locusta  by  Linnaeus,  with  which 
should  have  been  included  its  close  allies,  the 
small  so-called  grasshoppers,  which  sometimes 
leap  forth  when  one  crosses  fields  or  meadows. 
Unhappily  Fabricius,  in  dividing  Linnaeus's 
great  genus  Gryllus  into  smaller  genera,  trans- 
ferred the  term  Locusts  from  the  genuine 
locusts  to  the  insects  of  which  the  Great  Green 
Grasshopper  is  the  type  ;  and  entomologists 
in  general  have  followed  the  injudicious  ar- 
rangement. The  family  Locustidae  does  not 
now  contain  the  Locusts.  [LOCUST.]  The 
antennae  in  the  modern  family  Locustidae  are 
very  long,  thin,  and  bristle-shaped,  the  tarsi 
four-jointed,  the  ocelli  generally  wanting. 

[LOCUSTA.] 

*  16  cu   tion,  s.    [Lat.  locutio,  from  locutus, 
pa.  par.  of  loquor  —  to  speak.]    The  act  or 
power  of  speaking ;  speech,  discourse ;  mode 
of  speech ;  phrase. 

"  Should  gentle  Phosbui  fortify  mjr  lungs. 
And  give  locution  from  a  hundred  tongues." 

Leva:  Statiut;  Thebaid,  zL 

*  l6V-u-tor-*,  *  loc-u-tor-ye,  s.     [As  if 

from  a  Lat.  locutorium,  from  locutus,  pa.  par. 
of  loquor=tiO  speak.]  A  room  or  place  for 
conversation;  specif.,  in  monasteries  a  room 
in  which  the  monks  were  allowed  to  converse, 
silence  being  enjoined  elsewhere. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  W9H  work,  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  «=6;  ey-a.   qu-kw. 


lodam— 1  oeweite 
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•  lod'-am,  *  load  -urn,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
An  old  game  of  cards. 


l*d-d!-ge'-si-a,  «.    [Named  after  Mr.  George 
Loddiges.] 

OrnUh. :  A  genus  of  Trochilidse  (Humming 
Birds).  The  sole  species  is  I^oddigesia  mira- 
bilis,  of  which  only  one  specimen  lias  been 
met  with,  Mr.  Gould  vainly  offering  £50  to  any 
person  who  would  find  a  second. 

lode,  *  load,  s.  [A. 8.  lad —a,  way,  a  coarse, 
from  lidhan  —  to  go,  to  travel ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  leidh  —  a  lode,  a  way  ;  litlha  =  to  go,  to 
more  ;  Dan.  led  — a.  gate,  from  lUle  —  to  glide 
on  ;  8w.  led  =  a.  way,  a  course,  from  lido,  =  to 
pass  on.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  They  begin  at  another  place  neere-hand,  and  so 
drawe  by  gesse  to  the  maul  load  agaiue." —  Carew : 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  to.  10. 

2.  An  open  ditch  or  watercourse  for  carry- 
ing off  water  from  a  fen. 

"  Then  wen  lakes  or  loaei  several  miles  in  extent." 
—Tomlintvn  :  Level  of  Utttjield  Chute,  p.  67. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  reach  of  water  in  a  canal, 
or  slack- water  navigation. 

2.  Mining  :  A  regular  vein  affording  metal. 

*  lode-ship,  s.    A  small  fishing  vessel. 

*  lode   man,  s.    [LOADSMAN.] 

*  lode' -men-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [LOAD- 
KAMA  OE.J 

*  lodes  -man,  s.    [LOADSMAN.] 

*  lode  star,  *  lodo  sterre,  s.    [LOADSTAR.] 

*  lode -stone,  s.    [LOADSTONE.] 

1.  The  same  as  LOADSTONE  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  a 
species  of  stone,  or  rather  a  compound  of 
stone  and  sand    of  different  colours  ;  called 
•Iso  tristone  (q.v.). 

*  lodg -»  ble,  a.    [LODGEABLE.] 

lodge,    *  loggen,   v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  loger,  from 
loge  —  a  lodging ;  Low  Lat.  logiare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  place  in  a  lodging  or  temporary  resi- 
dence or  habitation  ;  to  supply  with  lodging. 

"  The  king  .  .  .  lodged  hiiu  and  accommodated  blm 
In  great  state."— Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling  or  retreat 
to  ;  to  harbour,  to  accommodate. 

"  ET'ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight." 
Dryden  :  Palaman  t  Arctic,  iii.  110. 

3.  To  track  to  covert. 

"  Speak,  Harnlin  1  hast  tbou  lodged  our  deer?" 

Scott :  Kokeby,  iii.  31. 

4.  To  place,  set,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or 
safety  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  :  as,  To 
lodge  money  in  a  bunk. 

*  5.  To  pen,  to  fold. 

"  From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb."— shaketp. .  Henry  I'.,  iii.  7. 

ft.  To  plant,  to  fix,  to  infix. 
*  When  oil  the  brink  the  foatniug  boar  I  met. 
And  iu  hi*  aide  thought  to  have  todg'dmy  spear." 
WIMI/. 

7.  To  implant ;  to  fix  in  the  mind,  heart,  or 
memory. 

"  So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  than  a  lodged  hate." 

fJtoiketp.  :  .Ven-hant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

5.  To  afford  place  to  ;  to  take  in  and  keep. 

"•The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images 
.  than  all  the  senses  can  present  at  one  time."— Cheyne  : 
Philosophical  Principles. 

9.  To  present,  to  bring  forward  ;  to  lay  be- 
fore an  authority  :  as,  To  lodge  a  complaint. 
*10.  To  beat  down  ;  to  lay  flat. 

"  They  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn." 

ShaJcetp. :  Richard  II.,  ill  S. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live,  to  reside,  to  dwell ;  to  take  up 
one's  abode. 

"  Where  thou  lodgett.  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall 
benny  people,  aud  thy  God  m>  CJod."— Ruth  i.  16. 

2.  To  reside  temporarily  ;  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary residence. 

"  Is  then  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us  to  lodge 
int "— Qenetit  xxiv.  23. 

3.  To  be  fixed,  settled,  or  deposited ;   to 
settle  :  as,  A  stone  lodged  on  the  roof. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down  ;  to  be  laid  flat :  as, 
Corn  lodges. 


lodge,  'logo,  'logge,  s.  [O.Fr.  loge;  from 
Low  Lat.  laubia  =  a  porch,  lobia  =  a  gallery  ; 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  louba;  M.  H.  Ger.  loube ;  Ger. 
laube  =  an  arbour  ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  laup ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  loub;  Ger.  laub=&  leaf  ;  Port,  loga; 
Sp.  login ;  ItaL  loggia.  Lodge  and  lobby  are 
thus  doublets.] 

*  1.  A  place  of  temporary  residence  or  re- 
treat ;  as  a  tent,  a  hut. 

"  Thar  loget  A  than  tenti*  vp  the!  gan  bigge," 

Hubert  le  llrunne,  p.  ft. 

2.  A  small  house  in  a  park,  domain,  or  forest ; 
a  cottage. 

"  It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 
But  strange  of  structure  aud  device." 

Scott :  Lady  a/the  Lake,  L  *J. 

3.  A  small  house  appeudant  to  a  larger  :  as, 
a  porter's  lodge. 

4.  A  home,  a  dwelling  of  any  sort. 

"  How  the  beavers  built  their  lodget, 
When  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns." 

Longfellow :  HiamUha,  Iii. 

5.  A  room  or  place  where  a  society  or  branch 
of  a  society  meets  for  business. 

"  Having  got  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Athol 
at  a  lodge  of  Freemasons."  —  Walpole:  Anecdote*  of 
Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

6.  The  members  who  meet  at  such  a  place. 
*7.  A  collection  of  objects  situated  close 

together  :  as,  a  lodge  of  islands. 

"lodge  a  ble,  •  lodg  a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
lodge;  -able.}  Capable  of  affording  lodging; 
fit  for  lodging  in. 

•"  At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  the  am- 
bassador's house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  (by 
default  of  some  of  the  king's  officers)  lodg  able."— Sir 
J.  Finett :  Phttoxtmii  (1666),  p.  164. 

lodged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LODGE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Furnished  with  lodgings ; 
fixed,  settled,  placed. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  buck,   hart  > 
hind,  &c.,  when  represented  at  rest  and  lying 
on  the  ground. 

lodge'-ment,  s.    [LODGMENT.] 

lodg'-er,  s.      [Eng.  lodg(e);   -er.]     One  who 
lodges ;  one  who  lives  in  lodgings ;  one  who 
is  not  a  permanent  inhabitant  or  resident. 
"  We  wen  lodgeri  at  the  Pegasus." 

Khaketp.  :  Taming  of  tue  Skrew,  iv.  4. 

lodger-franchise,  s.  A  franchise  intro- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  It  con- 
ferred the  franchise  in  towns  on  those  lodgers 
who  for  a  year  previous  to  registration  had 
lived  in  the  same  apartments,  which  would 
let  for  at  least  £10  if  unfurnished  and  without 
attendance. 

lodg  ing,  *  logging,  *loggyng,  *lodg- 

ynge,  pr,  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [LODGE,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  taking  up 
one's  abode  temporarily. 

2.  A  place  of  rest  or  residence  for  a  time 
or  for  a  night ;  a  temi>orary  residence ;  espe- 
cially a  room  or  rooms  hired  for  residence  in 
the  house  of  another,   in  which  sense  it  is 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

"  Hi»  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he 
owed  to  charity."— Macaulay:  Mitt.  Sng.,ch.  xviiL 

3.  A  place  of  residence  ;  a  retreat,  an  abode. 

"  But  therewithal!  a  prattling  parrot  skips 
About  the  private  lodging  of  his  peers." 

Drayton :  Tin  Owl. 

4.  Harbour,  covert. 

5.  Convenience  to  lodge  or  sleep  on. 

"Tbeir  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows 
yielding  us  soft  aud  warm  lodging."— Ray :  On  the 
Creation. 

lodging-house,  s.  A  house  other  than 
an  inn,  in  which  travellers  lodge;  a  house  in 
which  lodgings  are  let. 

H  Common  lodging-house:  Acommon  lodging- 
house  is  one  in  which  persons  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  received  for  short  periods,  and, 
though  promiscuously  brought  together,  are 
allowed  toinhabit  one  common  room.  Hotels, 
inns,  public-houses,  or  lodgings  let  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  are  not  common 
lodging  -  houses.  (Howard  Vincent :  Police 
Code,  p.  68.)  An  Act  opening  common  lodging- 
houses  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  was 
passed  in  1851. 

lodging-knees,  «.  pi. 

Ship-build.  :  Compass-timbers  lying  horizon- 


tally and  securing  the  junction  of  the  deck- 
beams  with  the  frames. 

lodging-money,  s.  Money  given  in  lieu 
of  lodgings,  as  an  allowance  to  officers  and 
others  for  whom  suitable  quarters  cannot  be 
provided. 

loug  -ment,  lodge'  ment, «.  [Fr.  logement ; 
from  loge  =  lodging.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  lodging ;  the  state  of  being 
lodged  :  as,  the  lodgmeiit  of  money  in  a  bank ; 
the  lodgment  of  a  stone  on  a  roof,  &c. 

*2.  A  place  where  persons  or  things  are 
lodged  ;  a  lodging. 

'•  Within  the  space  wen  rear'd 
Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgmentt  of  his  herd." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xiv.  18. 

3.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  collocation 
in  a  certain  manner. 

4.  An  accumulation  of  matter  lodged  or  de- 
posited in  a  place,  and  remaining  at  rest 

"  An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  men  lodgment  of 
extravasated  matter.  — Murp:  Surgery. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fortif. :  An  intrenchment  hastily  thrown 
up  in  a  captured  work  to  maintain  the  position 
against  recapture. 

2.  Mil. :  The  occupation  of  a  position. 

16  di-cule,  lo-dic'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  lodicula 
=  a  small  coverlet,  a  blanket.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Palisot  de  Beau- 
vois  to  the  hypogynous  scale  of  a  grass. 

Id-dd-I-ce'-B,  5.  [Named  after  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  (Partoii.)J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borasseae,  and 
the  fan-leaved  section  of  it.  Lodoicea  seychel- 
larum,  the  Sea  Cocoa-nut  or  Double  Cocoa- 
nut,  is  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  bend  to  the  wind,  but  hold 
their  places  tenaciously.  Its  native  country 
was  unknown  till  1743,  when  it  was  found  in 
the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  Previously  it  had 
been  known  only  by  "double  cocoa-nuts," 
floating  on  the  sea,  or  cast  on  Indian  or  other 
Eastern  shores.  They  were  supposed  to  grow 
in  a  submarine  forest,  and  to  possess  fabulous 
virtues.  Now  they  are  believed  to  be  wild 
only  in  the  Maldives  and  Laccadives.  (P/t/. 
Watt)tltkoae  in  Seychelles  having  been  planted. 
Their  cabbage-like  top  is  often  preserved  iu 
Tinegar,  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  employed 
to  thatch  houses  ;  the  young  leaves  are  made 
into  hats;  the  trunk  split  into  palisades  for 
surrounding  houses  and  gardens.  The  hard, 
black  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  Indian 
fakirs  as  a  drinking  and  begging  cup. 

IcelT-ing-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  place 
where  tint  found,  I/celling;  suff.  -ite(Min.); 
Ger.  Uilingit,  lollingit.} 

Kin. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  much  re- 
sembling in  form  and  angles  leucopyrite  and 
mispickel  (q.v.).  Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
6'8  to  871  ;  in  other  physical  characters  the 
same  as  leucopyrite.  Compos. :  arsenic,  72'8 ; 
iron,  27'2  :  corresponding  to  the  formula 
FeAsj.  Occurs  with  nickeliue  at  various 
localities. 

lo  ess,  s.    [Provincial  Ger.] 

Geol. :  Mud  deposited  by  the  Rhine  along 
its  lianks,  and  occupying  a  great  part  "of  the 
valley  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  a  finely- 
comminuted  sand,  or  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yellowish-gray  colour,  chiefly  of  argillaceous 
matter  combined  with  a  sixth-part  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  a  sixth-part  of  quartznse 
and  micaceous  sand.  Sometimes  it  contains 
sandy  and  calcareous  concretions  or  nodules. 
In  some  places  it  is  200  or  300  feet  thick.  It 
contains  river  and  fresh-water  shells  of  ex- 
isting species.  Interstratified  with  it  are 
layers  of  ashes,  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  last 
eruptions  of  the  now  extinct,  or  at  least  dor- 
mant, Eifel  volcanoes.  In  Alsace  it  is  called 
I.ahm.  There  is  a  corresponding  loess  on  the 
Mississippi.  Both  are  Post  Tertiary. 

Icew'-e-Ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [Named  after  A. 
Loewe  by  Haidinger;  suff.  -ite  (If in.);  Ger. 
loweit.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  found  in  pure 
crystalline  masses  an  inch  in  thickness  mixed 
with  anhydrite  (q.v.)  at  Ischl,  Austria. 
Cleavage,  basal  Hardness,  2*5  to  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
2'376 ;  lustre,  v  treous  ;  colour,  honey-yellow 
to  reddish.  Taote  weak.  Compos,  sulphate  of 
soda,  46-3;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  391; 
water,  147. 


bail.  b6y;  pout,  joltrl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -(Ion,  -gion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tioua,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  deL 
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IcBwigite— loganite 


to'-wig-Ite,  (w  as  v)  s.  [Named  after  L«wig, 
who  first  analysed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger, 
Kivigit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  rounded  compaci 
lumps  in  a  coal  bed  at  Tabrze,  Upper  Silesia. 
Hardness,  3  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2 -58  ;  lustre,  feeble 
colour,  pale  straw-yellow ;  fracture,  perfectly 
conchoidal.    Compos. :  sulphuric  acid,  36*2 
alumina,   34'8 ;   potash,   107 ;   water,   18'3  ; 
corresponding  to  the  formula  KOSOs  4-  SAljOj 
8O3  +9HO.    Ensembles  in  texture  the  litho- 
graphic stone  of  Solenhofen. 

*  lof,  (1)  *  lofe,  s.    [A.S.  &  Icel.  to/,  0.  H. 
Ger.  lob.]    Praise. 

"  Drihtin  to  lofe  and  wurthe."  Ormulum,  1,141. 
*10f(2),  «.  [LOAF.] 

*  loffe,  v.i.    [LAUGH,  v.] 

*  lof-sang,  *  lof-song,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  lof, 
and  sang  or  song.]    A  song  of  praise. 

loft,  s.    [Icel.  loft  =  (1)  air,  sky  ;  (2)  an  upper 
room ;  Dan.  loft  =  a  loft ;  Sw.  loft  =  a  garret ; 
A.S.  lyft  =  the  air,  the  sky ;  Goth,  luftus  = 
the  air;  Dut.  facWz=the  air;  Ger.  luft.] 
*  1.  The  air,  the  sky  ;  heaven.    [ALOFT.] 

"  My  mother,  my  sovere'Ti  pleasance, 
Over  all  thing,  out-taken  Crist  on  loft." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4,«98. 

2.  The  room  or  space  under  a  roof. 

3.  An  elevated  gallery  in  a  church,  for  an 
organ  or  choir. 

4.  An  elevated  story  in  a  barn  or  stable,  as 
a  bay-to/lt  above    the    floor   on    which    the 
animals  are  stalled. 

5.  A  floor,  a  story,  a  stage. 

"The  stage  has  three  laftt  one  aboue  another  where- 
in were  360  columnes  of  inarbeL"— Hakewill :  Apologia, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  §  2. 

loft'-X-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  lofty;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lofty  manner  or  position  ;  aloft ;  on 
high. 

"Did  ever  any  conquerour,  loftily  seated  in  his 
triumphal  chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  so  gallant  and 
magnificent."— Barrow:  Sermoru,  vol.  i.,  ser.  82. 

2.  Proudly,    haughtily,    arrogantly,    pom- 
pously. 

"  They  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression ;  they 
•peak  loftfly."—Pialm  Ixxiii.  8. 

*  3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  senti- 
ment ;  sublimely. 

loft'  i  ness,  *  loft-i-nes,  *.    [Eng.  lofty; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lofty,  high, 
or  elevated ;  elevation,  height :  as,  the  lofti- 
ness of  a  mountain. 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  vanity. 

"  The  hautines  of  men  shal  be  broght  lowe,  and  the 
IqftineM  of  men  shal  be  abased."— Itaiah,  ii.  17.  (1561.) 

3.  Sublimity,    grandeur,    or   elevation    of 
sentiment. 

"One  yet  extant  declareth  the  loflmeu  ot  his  fancy, 
the  richness  of  his  vein,  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style." 
—Banma :  Sermoru,  vol.  lit,  ser.  22. 

lof-tu'-si-a,  «.  [Named  after  W.  Kennet 
Loftus,  who  made  geological  and  other  in- 
vestigations on  the  Turco-Russian  frontier.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family  Li- 
tuolida.  While  most  of  the  class  are  minute, 
a  Loftusia  from  the  Lower  Eocene  is  between 
two  and  three  inches  long. 

lof '-t&  a.    [Eng.  loft ;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Lifted  high  up  ;  elevated,  high. 

"  We  began  to  ascend  the  steep  of  the  Bocchetta,  one 
Of  the  lofttett  of  the  maritime  Appeuines  or  rather 
Alps."— Eustace :  Italy,  IIs.  486. 

*  2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  pompous. 

"  Ambrosius  kept  vnder  and  staled  the  lofty  barbar. 
ons  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  Saxons,  by  the  notable  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  valiant  Arthur."— Holiiuhed  • 
Bitt.  Bug.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  3.  Elevated  in  condition,  character,  or 
dignity ;  dignified. 

"  Thus  saith  the  high  and  Infty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy."— Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  pride, 
haughtiness,  or  arrogance ;  proud  :  as,  a  lofty 
air  or  manner. 

5.  Elevated  in  language  or  style  ;  sublime, 
grand,  stately,  dignified  :  as,  lofty  verse. 

*  6.  Stately,  dignified,  majestic  :  as,  lofty 
steps. 

IL  Bot. :  (Of  a  tree  or  plant) :  The  next  stage 
In  the  scale  of  height  above  tall  (q.v.). 

log  (1),  s.  [Icel.  lag  =  a  felled  tree,  a  log ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  dial,  l&ga  =  a  felled  tree ;  Old  Sw. 


lage  —  broken  branches  ;  Sw.  logg  =  a  log 
(naut.),  log-Una  =  a  log-line  ;  log-bok  —  a  log- 
book, logga  =  to  heave  the  log ;  Dan.  log  =  a 
log  (naut.),  log-line  =  a  log- line,  log-bog =  a  log- 
book, logge  =  to  heave  the  log  ;  Dut.  log  —  a 
log  (naut.),  log-lijn  =  a  log-line ;  Ger.  log.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rough  bulky  piece  of  timber  unhewed  ; 
a  block  ;  a  piece  of  wood. 

"  I  must  remove 

Some  thousands  of  these  toys,  and  pile  them  up." 
Shakeip.  :  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  An  account  of  one's  acts  or  transactions ; 
a  diary,  a  journal. 

"The  log  of  the  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1501  is  written  on  the  Brazilian  coast." 
—Taylor  :  Wardt  t  Placet  (1878),  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  book  in  which  the  master  of  a  public 
ichool  enters  memoranda.     (Englith.) 

IL  Technically: 
1.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  a  ship's  motion.  In  its  common  form  it 
consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  called 
the  log-chip,  curved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
loaded  so  that  it  may  float  upright  in  the 
water.  To  its  corners  is  attached  a  cord, 
termed  a  log-line,  which  is  wound  around  a 
reel,  the  axis  of  which  projects,  allowing  it  to 
turn  freely  when  held  in  the  hollow  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  line  is  long 
enough  to  measure  the  distance  sailed  by  the 
ship  at  her  greatest  speed  during  a  given  time, 
usually  30  seconds,  and  is  divided  into  knots, 
corresponding  to  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
nautical  mile,  that  is,  51  feet.  The  string  is 
knotted  at  such  intervals  that  the  spaces  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  nautical  mile  that  a 
half-minute  does  to  an  hour,  that  is,  the  knots 
must  be  the  120th  of  a  nautical  mile  apart.  The 
English  geographical  or  nautical  mile  is  ^  of 
a  degree  of  latitude,  about  2,025  yards.  A 
certain  length  of  line— not  marked— inter- 
venes between  the  chip  and  the  first  division 
on  the  line.  This  is  termed  the  stray-line, 
and  serves  to  allow  the  chip  to  drift  beyond 
the  dead-water  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Each 
knot  is  made  sensible-  to  the  feeling  as  well  as 
to  the  sight,  and  is  subdivided  into  ten 
fathoms  so  called.  The  time  is  measured  by  a 
small  sand-glass.  Ill  heaving  the  log,  the 
observer,  usually  an  officer  or  petty  officer, 
throws  the  chip  over  the  taffrail,  and  as  the 
first  mark  on  the  line  passes  over  the  reel, 
calls  out  "turn"  to  the  assistant,  who  im- 
mediately inverts  the  glass.  When  the  sand 
has  all  run  out,  the  latter  calls  out  "out," 
when  the  observer  checks  the  line,  noting  the 
knots  and  fathoms  which  have  passed  out. 
This  operation,  in  well-regulated  vessels,  is 
performed  every  hour,  and  the  result,  as  well 
as  the  course  by  compass  which  the  vessel  is 
steering  at  the  time,  is  entered  in  the  log- 
book, to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  dead  reckon- 
ing (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  LOO-BOOK  (q.v.). 

2.  Steam-engin. :  A  tabulated  summary  of 
the  performance  of  the  engines  and  boilers, 
arid  of  the  consumption  of  coals,  tallow,  oil, 
and  other  engineers'  stores  on  board  a  steam- 
vessel. 

log-board,  s. 

Naut. :  The  hinged  pair  of  boards  on 
which  the  memoranda  of  time,  wind,  course, 
rate,  &c.,  are  noted  for  transcription  into  the 
log-book. 

log-book,  s. 

1.  Naut. :    The    book   which   contains   a 
journal  of  the  vessel's  progress  from  day  to 
day,  with  any  event  occurring  on  board,  of 
vessels  spoken,  &c.   It  is  transcribed  from  the 
log-board,  and  forms  the  rough-log  from  which 
(in    government  vessels)   the    smooth-log  is 
transcribed  for  the  navy  department. 

2.  The  same  as  Loo,  s.,  I.  3. 

"  Every  teacher  should  bring  his  log-book  to  the  col- 
lective examination  every  two  or  three  years."— 
Fearon :  School  Inspection,  i  18. 

log-cabin,  s.  A  hut  or  cabin  roughly  con- 
structed of  logs  laid  on  each  other. 

log-canoe,  s.  A  canoe  constructed  of  a 
single  log  hollowed  out. 

log-chip,  s. 

Naut. :  The  triangular  board  on  the  end  of 
the  log-line.  [Loo  (1),  «.,  II.  1  (1).] 

*  log-end,  s.    The  thick  end  of  anything. 

"The  most  heavy  log-end  of  Christ's  Cross."— Gau- 
ds* .  Teari  of  the  Church,  p.  122. 


log-glass,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  sand-glass  used  »t  heaving  the 
log.  Half-minute  or  quarter-minute  glasses 
are  used,  according  to  the  rate  of  aailine. 
[Loo  (1),  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 

log-house,  s.  The  same  as  LOO-CABOT 
(q.v.). 

log-line, *. 

Naut. :  A  line  150  fathoms  in  length.  ("Loo 
(1),  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 

log-measurer,  s.  A  device  for  gauging 
logs,  taking  the  round  measure  with  the 
allowance  for  the  squaring,  and  giving  results 
in  board  measure  of  the  ascertained  square  in 
running  feet  of  the  log. 

log-reel,  s.    The  reel  of  the  log-line. 
log-roll,  v.t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  assist  in  collecting  and  rolling 
logs  for  burning. 

2.  Fig. :   To  assist   mutually  in    carrying 
measures  of  legislation.    (American.) 

log-Ship,  s.    [Loo-cuip.] 
log-Slate,  s.    A  log-board  (q.v.). 

log-sled, «.  A  short,  long,  low-benched 
sled  for  hauling  logs. 

*  iSg  (2),  *.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  for 
liquids,  containing  according  to  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint ;  according  to  others,  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five-sixths 
of  a  pint.  According  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  it 
was  a  liquid  measure,  the  seventy-second  part 
of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  twelfth  part  of  the 
bin.  (Calmet.) 

"A  meat-ottering  miugied  with  oil.  Slid  one  log  of 
oil."— Lniticut  xiv.  10. 

I8g  (1),  v.i.    [Loo  (1),  «.]    To  cut  and  get  out 

logs.    (American.) 

log  (2),  v.t.  [Loo  (1),  s.]  To  enter  in  a  log- 
book. 

"I've  known  a  smart  chase  and  a  fight  at  the  tail 
where  less  has  been  logged  than  I've  got  on  that  then 
slate."— J.  F.  Cooper:  I'ioneert,  ch.  xxxii. 

ISg  (3),  v.i.  [Cf.  Dan.  lagre  =  to  wag  the  taiL] 
To  move  or  rock  to  and  fro. 

log1  an,l6g'-gan,s.  [Loo  (3),  v.]  A  rocking- 
stone  ;  a  large"  stone  so  balanced  as  to  be 
easily  made  to  rock  to  and  fro.  [KOCKINO- 
STONE.] 

16  -  gan'-  8  -  ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  logan(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Lo- 
gauiaceae  (q.v.). 

lo-gan'-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mr.  Brown  after  a 
Mr.  Jas.  L'ogan,  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  some  experiments  on  the  generation  of 
plants.  (Loudon.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lo- 
ganeae  and  the  order  Logauiaces;  (q.v.).  It 
consists  of  about  eleven  small  Australian 
bushes  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves  and  terminal  or  axillary  bunehea 
of  white  flowers. 

16-gan-I-a'-ce'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  to- 
gan(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  Loganiads ;  an  order  of  perigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Gentiauales.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  entire,  with  stipules  often  inter- 
petiolar ;  flowers  racemose,  corymbose,  or  soli- 
tary ;  calyx  valvate  or  imbricated,  four  to  five- 
parted  ;  corolla  regular  or  irregular,  four,  live, 
or  ten-cleft ;  stamens  in  the  same  line  ;  ovary 
superior,  two,  three,  or  spuriously  four-celled; 
ovules  indefinite  or  solitary ;  fruit  capsular. 
drupaceous  or  berried.  Distribution,  tropical 
or  intertropical  countries.  Known  genera  22, 
species  162.  (Lindley.) 

16 -gan' -I- ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  logani(a); 
Eng.  pL  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Loganiacese  (q.v.). 

lo  gan  Ite,  a.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Logan 
by  f.  S.  Hunt ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  hornblende,  having  its  form,  angles, 
and  cleavage.  Compos. :  silica,  33'28 ;  alu- 
mina, 13-30  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  1-92  ;  mag- 
nesia, 35 '50  ;  water,  16 -0.  Corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  composition  of  peuninite  (q.v.). 
Found  in  the  Laurentian  crystalline  limestone 
of  Canada. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or.  wire,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    <e,  «  =  e;  ejr=«,   qu  =  kw« 
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jSg-a-ced'-ic,  a.  [Or.  XoyootJucoc  (logaoi- 
dikos).  from  Ab-yos  (logos)  —  speech,  prose,  and 
ooioq  (aoide)—  poetry,  verse.] 

Pros. :  A  term  applied  to  verses  in  which 
the  stronger  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into  the 
weaker  trochaic,  so  that  they  seem  to  partake 
of  the  natures  both  of  prose  and  poetry. 

log'-a-rithm,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
R  proportion,  and  ipcfyio?  (arithmos)  =  a 
aumber;  Fr.  logarithm*;  Sp.  &  Ital.  logaritmo.] 
Math. :  The  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  fixed  number,  called  the  base, 
to  produce  the  given  number.  The  logarithm 
of  N  to  the  base  a  is  thus  expressed,  log,,  N. 
The  logarithm  of  any  number  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  base  a,  and  different  systems 
of  logarithms  are  found  by  taking  ditterent 
values  of  a ;  but  since  a°  =  1,  in  every  system 
logo  1  =  0.  By  taking  different  values  of  N 
in  each  system,  different  values  of  x  will  be 
found  in  each  system,  and  such  numbers  being 
registered  will  form  tables  of  logarithms. 
The  Common,  or  Briggs',  tables  of  Logarithms 
are  calculated  to  base  10.  The  Napierian 
tables,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  are  calcu- 
lated to  base  e,  which  =  27182818.  In  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  the  logarithm 
of  100  is  2,  because  10  raised  to  the  second 
power  =  100  ;  similarly,  the  logarithm  of  1000 
=  3,  of  10000  =  4,  and  so  on.  When  the  loga- 
rithms form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, the  corresponding  natural  numbers  form 
a  series  in  geometrical  progression,  thus — 

Logarithms     ..•III          4  S 

Natural  numbers      1    10    100    1000    10000    100000 

The  logarithms  of  numbers  between  1  and  10 
consist  of  decimals,  of  numbers  between  10 
and  100  they  consist  of  the  integer  1  and  a 
decimal ;  of  numbers  between  100  and  1000  of 
the  integer  2  and  a  decimal,  and  so  on.  The 
integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  index, 
and  it  is  always  less  by  1  than  the  number  of 
integer  places  in  the  corresponding  natural 
number :  thus  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of 
8  is  0,  of  30  is  1,  of  300  is  2,  and  so  on.  The 
logarithms  of  decimals  have  negative  indices, 
and  the  number  of  units  in  the  index  is  always 
greater  by  1  than  the  number  of  ciphers  im- 
mediately following  the  decimal  point:  thus 
the  index  of  tlie  logarithm  of  "3  is  —  1,  of  "03 
is  —  2,  of  '003  is  —  3,  and  so  on.  The  decimal 
part  (>f  a  logarithm  is  called  the  mantissa. 
Logarithms  are  of  great  service  in  shortening 
and  facilitating  the  arithmetical  operations  of 
multiplication  and  division ;  for  since  the 
sum  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  product  of  those  numbers ; 
and  since  logarithms  are  the  indices  of  powers 
of  the  same  basis,  the  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  two  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient ;  also  the  multiple  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
power  of  that  number,  and  a  fraction  of  the 
logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
corresponding  root.  Hence  a  complete  table 
of  logarithms  would  enable  us  to  perform  mul- 
tiplication by  addition,  divisiou  by  subtraction, 
involution  by  multiplication,  and  evolution  by 
division.  Logarithms  were  invented  by  Lord 
Napier  of  MerchistonlJn  Scotland  in  1614,  and 
improved  by  Henry  Briggs,  Savillian  Professor 
of  Geometry  at  Oxford  in  1024. 

U  (1)  Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm: 
The  difference  between  the  given  logarithm 
and  10. 

(2)  Hyperbolic   logarithms:   The    Napierian 
system  of  logarithms,  so   called   from  their 
relation  to  certain   areas  included    between 
the  equilateral  hyi>erbola  and  its  asymptotes. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Napierian  logarithm! 
•bould  be  called  hyperbolic,  rather  than  those  of  any 
other  system  ;  for,  the  same  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Napierian  system  and  the  equilateral  hyper- 
bola also  exists  between  other  systems  and  obliuu* 
hyberbolas.    In   th«  case  of  oblique  hyi«rbolas.  the 
area  is  limited  by  two  oblique  ordiuates,  and   the 
modulus  of  the  system  is  always  equal  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  between  the  ordinates.  —  tMvia  t  feck: 
Mathematical  Diet. ;  Logarithms 

Mog-a-rfth-mef-ic,  *  Idg-a-rith-met'- 

Ic  al,  a.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  arithmetic, 
arithmetical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  logarithms ; 
logarithmic. 

*log-a-rlth-met'-ic-al-l&  adv.  [Eng. 
logarithmetical ;  -ly.]  The  same  as  LOGARITH- 
MICALLY (q.v.). 

log  a-rith-mic,   log  a  rith-mic  aL,  a. 

[Eng.  logarithm;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  logarithms  ;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

"  A  mathematical  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  logarith- 
mic average.  —Athenaum,  Aug.  19,  1882. 


logarithmic-curve,   . 

Muth. :  A  curve  that  may  be  referred  to  a 
system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes,  such 
that  the  ordinate  of  any  point  will  be  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  its  abscissa. 

logarithmic-spiral,  s. 

Math.:  A  curve-line  intimately  connected 
with  the  logarithmic  curve.  It  intersects  all 
its  radiants  at  the  same  angle,  which  angle  is 
the  modulus  of  the  system  of  logarithms  re- 
presented by  the  particular  spiral.  Also 
called  a  logistic  spiral. 

*  I6"g-a-iith'-mic-al-l&  adv.     [Eng.  logo- 
rithmical;  -ly.]    In  a  logarithmical  manner; 
by  the  use  or  aid  of  logarithms. 

*  logo,  s.    [Fr.]    A  lodge,  a  lodging,  a  habita- 
tion.   (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,895.) 

log'-gan,  s.    [LOGAN.] 

*  I8g"-gat,  s.   [A  dimin.  from  log  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  log  or  piece  of  wood. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  name  of  an  old  game,  consist- 
ing in  fixing  a  stake  in  the  ground,  and  pitch- 
ing small  pieces  of  wood  at  it,  the  nearest 
thrown  winning.    It  was  declared  unlawful  by 
the  33rd  of  Henry  VIII.  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  1.) 

*  logged,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [LODGE,  ».] 

logged,  a.    [Eng.  log;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fastened  with  logs.  (Amer.) 

2.  Haiti. :  The  same  as  WATEE-LOGCED(q.v.). 
iSg'-ger,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  log  (1),  8. ;  -er.] 

A.  A$  sitftst. :  A  person  employed  to  get 
logs  or  timber.  (American.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Stupid.     (Cotton :  Burlesque 
upon  Burlesque.) 

log  -ger-head,  s.    [Eng.  logger,  a.,  and  head.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid  fellow, 
a  dolt.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Centaurea  nigra. 

2.  Build. :  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  handle  used  to  melt  tar. 

3.  Naut. :  A  runnel  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
whaleboat,  over  which  the  line  passes  as  it 
is  drawn  out  by  the  fish  ;  a  ballard. 

4.  Zool.  :   [LOGGERHEAD-TURTLE]. 

IT  (1)  Tn  fall  (come,  or  go)  to  loggerheads :  To 
come  to  blows.  (L'  Estrange.) 

(2)  To  be  at  loggerheails :  To  quarrel,  to 
fight ;  to  engage  in  a  dispute. 

loggerhead-turtle,  «. 

Zool. :  Thalassochelys  olivacea,  formerly  Che- 
lone  couanna,  a  turtle  frequenting  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  more  rarely  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  head  is  low,  broad,  and  flat  on  the  top. 
The  feet  are  large.  Body  coloured  brownish 
or  reddish-brown.  The  Indian  loggerhead 
has  long  fore  limbs,  and  but  one  claw. 

*  lo'g'-ger-head-ed,   a.      [Eng.    loggerhead; 
-ed.}  Doltish,  stupid,  blockheaded.  (Shakesp. : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1.) 

logger-headed  shrike,  s. 

Ornith:  Lanius  carolinensis  (Wilson).  Its 
colours  are  gray,  black,  and  white.  It  feeds 
on  crickets  and  grasshoppers. 

Ififc'-gi-a(pl.lOg'-gi-e),*.    lltal-l    [LODGE.] 

Italian  Architecture : 

L  A  corridor  or  gallery  of  a  palatial  build- 


PALAZZO   DELLA   LOGGIA,    BRESCIA. 

ing,  sometimes  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  at 
other  times  at  the  height  of  one  or  more  stories 


running  along  the  front  or  part  of  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  open  on  one  side  to  the  air, 
on  which  side  is  a  series  of  pillars  or  slender 
piers  ;  a  belvedere. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  window  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chief  story  of  a  building,  often  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall. 

3.  An  open  balcony  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
hall. 

log  ging  (1),  s.    [LODGING.] 

log'-ging  (2),  pr.  par.  &  ».    [Loo,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  collecting  or  get- 
ting logs. 

logging-axe,  s.  An  axe  used  in  cutting 
off  logs.  It  is  usually  heavier  than  a  felling 
or  lopping  axe. 

logging-head,  *.  The  working-beam  of 
a  steam-engine. 


s,  ».  [Fr.  logique,  from  Lat 
logica  (ars)  =  (the  art)  of  logic;  logicut  = 
logical  ;  Gr.  \oyucij  (logike)  (re\vri  (techiu)  = 
(the  art)  of  logic  ;  Aoyucds  (logikos)  =  pertain- 
ing to  speech  or  logic  ;  Adyos  (logos)  —  a 
speech  ;  Ac'yw  (lego)  =  to  read.] 

Hist.  A  Phil.  :  Logic,  as  known  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  a  development  and  mod  ill  cation 
of  the  T«'XCTI  S«iA«TiicTJ  (techne  dialektike)  =  art 
of  reasoning,  which  Aristotle,  utilizing  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  notably  those 
of  Zeno  of  Elea,  moulded  into  something  like 
consistent  shape.  The  first  development  of 
Aristotelian  Logic  was  by  the  Scholastics 
(q.v.)  ;  and  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil.  (1880),  ii.  22) 
mentions  it  with  praise  of  Abelard,  that  "  he 
brought  forward  Logic  as  an  independent 
power  in  the  great  arena  of  theological  de- 
bate." At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  pro- 
bably as  a  protest,  Scholasticism  was  depre- 
ciated, and  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
it  was  discarded  for  Ramism  (q.v.).  The  sub- 
tle distinctions  and  keen  disputations  of 
the  Schoolmen  led  in  the  next  century  to 
Bacon's  condemnation  of  the  perversion  —  not 
of  the  cultivation—  of  logical  pursuits.  Locke 
was  not  so  moderate,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Essay  (ch.  xxii.,  Of  Reason).  [For  German 
Logic,  see  HEGELIANISM,  KANTIAN-PHILOSO- 
PHY, and  TRANSCENDENTALISM.]  Generally 
speaking,  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  little  dispute  as  to  hovr 
Logic  should  be  defined.  The  Port  Royalists 
had,  certainly  called  it  the  Art  of  Thinking  ; 
but  the  Art  or  Science  of  Reasoning,  or  the 
Art  and  Science  of  Reasoning  met  with  little 
oppositionasadefinition.  This  is  how  Whately 
defines  it  (Logic,  Introd.,  §  1),  and  a  writer  of 
such  opposite  opinions  as  Tongiorgi,  S.J. 
(Inst.  Phil.)  has  substantially  the  same  words  ; 
and  a  parallel  jwssage  to  Whately's  explana- 
tion, as  to  how  Logic  is  at  once  a  science  and 
an  art,  occurs  in  Liberatore,  who  is  read  in 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  in  Rome. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  that  — 

"Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  u 
Thought  or  the  Science  ..f  the  Furuial  Laws  of  Thought. 
or  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Forms  of  Thought  ; 
for  all  these  are  merel  y  various  expressions  of  the  same 
thing."—  Lecturet  on  Loyic  (ed.  1374),  L  «. 
Mill's  definition  is  far  wider  in  its  inclusion, 
for  he  makes  Logic  co-extensive  with  proof  :— 

"  Logic,  then.  Is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  th* 

understanding  which  are  subservient  to  the  estima- 

tion of  evidence  ;  both  the  process  itself  of  advancing 

from  known  truths  to  unknown,  and  all  oth«r  Intel- 

lectual operations  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  to  this.    It  in- 

eludes,  therefore,  the  operation  of  Naming  ;  for  lan- 

guage is  an  instrument  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  mean* 

of  communicating  our  thoughts.  —  Logic.  (Introd.  i  7.) 

Sayce  (Prin.  Comp.  Philol.,  Pref.  ix.),  has  a 

passage,  which  is  an  admirable  gloss  upon  the 

latter  part  of  this  definition.    (See  also  Lewes  : 

Hist.  Phil.  (1880),  i.  301,  sqq.) 

If  1.  Applied  logic  : 

(1)  [Modified  logic]. 

(2)  The  term  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for 
logical  method  employed  in  some  particular 
branch  of  investigation. 

2.  Deductive   logic  :   Syllogistic   Logic  ;    in 
which  no  more  is  inferred  in  the  conclusion 
than  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  premisses. 

[SYLLOGISM.] 

3.  Equational  logic  :  A  system  of  logical  no- 
tation in  which  propositions  are  expressed  in 
the  form  of  equations.     (See  Jevons:  Princi- 
ple* of  Science,  and  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic.) 

4.  Inductive  logic  :  The  science  which  treats 
of  inductive   reasoning,   by  which,    broadly 
speaking,   a  general   proposition  is  inferred 


boll,  bo^;  pint,  ]6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing 
-«laa, -tton  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,    slon  =  zhan.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus,    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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from  a  number  of  particular   propositions. 

llNDUCTIVE-METHOD.] 

5.  Modified  logic:  That  Logic  which  is  con- 
ceruedin  the  investigation  of  Truth  and  its  con- 
tradictory opposite,  Error ;  of  the  causes  of 
Error,  and  the  impediments  to  Truth  and  their 
removal  ;  and  of  the  subsidiaries  by  which  hu- 
man thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided 
in  its  functions. 

"  What  I  have  called  Modified  Logic  is  identical  with 
what  Kant  and  other  philosophers  have  denominated 
Applied  Logic."— Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Logic  (ed.  1874), 
160. 

6.  Pure  logic:  (See  extracts). 

"  Pure  logic  arises  from  a  comparison  of  things  as  to 
their  sameness  or  difference  in  any  quality  or  circuin- 
•tance  whatever."—  W.  Stanley  Jevons:  Pure  Logic, 
p.  17. 

"Pure  logic  teaches  both  the  laws  of  immediate 
knowledge  or  Perception,  and  those  of  mediate  know- 
ledge or  Thought."—  Uebermg  •'  Logic,  P.  17. 

7.  Syllogistic  logic :  [Deductive  logic]. 

8.  Symbolic  logic : 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"  Symbolic  Logic  is  not  a  generalization  of  the  Com- 
mon Logic  in  all  directions  alike.  It  confines  itself  to 
one  side  of  it.  viz.,  the  class  or  denotation  side— prob- 
ably the  only  side  which  admits  of  much  generaliza- 
tion—and this  it  pushes  to  the  utmost  limits,  with- 
drawing attention  from  everything  which  does  not  cle- 
Telope  in  this  direction."—  Venn :  Symbolic  Logic,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  The  term  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  logical  relations  by  mathemati- 
cal signs  or  by  diagrams. 

U  The  form  logics  is  used  in  the  Dublin 
University. 

losr-Ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  logic;  -al] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic  ;  taught  or  used 
in  logic. 

"  But  they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  vertnes,  and 
natures,  and  actions,  and  passions,  and  such  other 
logicall  words."— liacon :  Nat.  Hut.,  \  98. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of 
logic ;  sound  in  reasoning. 

"  He,  by  sequel  logical, 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all." 

Prior :  Epis'.le  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  furnished  with  logic. 

"  A  man  who  sets  up  as  a  Judge  in  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logical  head." — Addison. 

»l6g-i-cal-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  logical;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  logical. 

**  It  [Cynicism]  required  a  great  rude  energy,  a  fa- 
lu&lcal  logicality  of  mind."— Level :  History  of  PhUo- 
taphy,  1.  191. 

•  I5g-i-cal-l-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  logicaliz(e) ; 
-ation.]    The  act  of  making  logical. 

"The  mere  act  of  writing  tends  In  a  great  degree  to 
the  logicalization  of  thought."— E.  A.  Poe:  ilnrgin- 
alia,  xvi. 

•  iSg'-I-cal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  logical;  -ize.}    To 
make  logical. 

"Thought  is  logicaliz'd  by  the  effort  at  expression." 
— K.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  xvi. 

iSg'-io-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  logical;  -ly.]  In  a 
logical  manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  logic. 

"This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  logically  follow  out  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences."— 
Macaulay  :  1/itt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

l5-gl  -clan,  s.  [Fr.  logiden,  from  Lat.  logi- 
cus.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  logic ;  a 
teacher  or  professor  of  logic. 

"The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright ; 
Ti»  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight" 

Dryden  :  Hind  *  Panther,  Hi.  201. 

*  I6g  -i-9lf  e,    v.i.       [Eng.    logic  ;    -ite.]      To 
reason  ;  to  exercise  logical  powers. 

t  log  Ics,  s.    [Looic.] 

lo  gie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  hol- 
lowed-out  pewter  polished  in  various  concavi- 
ties, and  used  as  theatrical  jewelry.  (Annan- 
dale.) 

Lo-gler'-l-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  John  Bernard  Logier,  who  was  born  at 
Cassel,  in  1780,  and  died  in  1846. 

Loglerlan  system,  s. 

Music:  A  system  of  musical  instruction  in- 
troduced by  Logier.  It  flourished  from  about 
1817  to  1827. 

*  l8g'-fst,  s.    [Gr.  Aoy«mj*  (logistes)  —  a  calcu- 
lator.]   A  calculator. 

18-  gist'  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  AoytoTiicof  (logistikos) 
=  skilled  in  calculating,  from  Acryt^ojMu  (lo- 
gizomai)  —  to  calculate  ;  Fr.  logiatique.} 

*  1.  Logical. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  logistics  ;  sexa- 
gesimal. 


logistic-arithmetic,  s. 

Math.  :  Certain  logarithmic  numbers  used 
for  facilitating  the  calculation  of  the  fourth 
term  of  a  proposition,  of  which  one  of  the 
terms  is  a  given  constant  quantity,  commonly 
one  hour,  while  the  other  terms  are  expressed 
in  minutes  and  seconds  ;  in  which  case  the 
logistic  logarithm  of  agiven  number  of  seconds, 
or  minutes  and  seconds,  is  the  excess  of  the 
logarithm  of  3,600,  the  number  of  seconds  in 
an  hour,  over  the  logarithm  of  the  given  num- 
ber of  seconds  ;  so  that  the  process  is  reduced 
to  adding  the  logistic  logarithms  of  the  second 
and  third  terms,  which  gives  the  logistic  log- 
arithm of  the  fourth  term.  For  example,  to 
form  the  logistic  logarithm  of  3'  20"  or  200", 
we  take  the  logarithm  2-3010  from  3'5563,  and 
we  have  1*2553  for  the  logistic  logarithm  of 
3'  20".  Logistic  logarithms  are  tabulated  and 
employed  in  certain  astronomical  computa- 
tions, but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used. 

logistic  -  spiral,  ».    [LOGARITHMIC- 

SPIBAL.] 

lo-gist'-Ic-aL,  o.  [Eng.  logistic;  -al]  The 
same  as  LOGISTIC  (q.v.). 

16-gIst-Ics,  s.    [LOGISTIC.] 

1.  Math.  :  The  same  as  sexagesimal  arith- 
metic, that   is,    that   system  of  arithmetic 
in  which  numbers  are  expressed  the  in  scale 
of  sixty.    The  use  of  this  scale  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  trigonometrical  operations 
for  expressing  fractional  parts  of  a  circumfer- 
ence, or  of  a  right  angle. 

2.  Mil.  :  That  branch  of  military  science  or 
art  which  deals  with  the  comparative  warlike 
resources  of  countries  between  which  war  is 
likely  to  break  out,  and  also  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  has  to  be  conducted,  the 
means  of  transit,  resources  of  food,  geographi- 
cal features,  climate,  &c. 

"  I  have  written  of  him  f  Johnston]  as  a  master  of 
logistics.'—  K.  Taylor:  Destruction  <t  Reconstruction, 
ch.  v. 

log1  -man,  s.    [Eng.  log,  and  man.] 
*  1.  One  employed  to  carry  logs. 

"  To  make  me  slave  to  it  ;  and,  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  logman." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  hi.  1. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  collect  and  take 
logs  to  a  mill  (American.) 

*  iS-gSc'-ra-cy,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word  ; 
Kparcu)  (krated)  =  to  rule.]     Government  by 
the   power  of  words.    (Irving:  Salmagundi, 
No.  14.) 

•  lo-gd-cUe'-dal-y,  *.    [Gr.  Adyos  (logos)  =  a 
word,    and   Sou'6'aAos   (daidalos)  =  cunningly 
wrought.)      A  playing  with  words  ;   verbal 
legerdemain.     (Coleridge.) 

iSg'-O-gram,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
and  ypanjAa  (gramma)  =  a  letter.] 

1.  A  phonogram  or  sign,  which  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  represents  a  word  :  as,  |  that  is  t, 
for  that. 

2.  A  set  of  verses  forming  a  puzzle.    The 
verses  contain  words  synonymous  with  certain 
others  formed  from  the  transposition  of  the 
letters  of  an  original  word,  which  last  it  is  the 
object  to  find  out. 

log'  6  graph,  ».  An  instrument  for  record- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  (Smith- 
tonian  Report,  1880.) 


r,  *.  [Gr.  Ao-yoypo<po«  (logo- 
graphos)  =  a  prose  writer  ;  Aoyos  (logos)  =  prose, 
and  ypafyta  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

1.  An  historian.    The  early  Greek  historians 
from  Cadmus  of  Miletus  to  Herodotus  are  so 
called  by  Thucydides  (i.  21),  and  the  name  has 
been  since  appropriated  to  the  old  chroniclers 
before  Herodotus.    (Liddell  £  Scott.) 

"  His  [Herodotus]  style  must  be  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  the  uuperiodic  style,  the  only  style  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessors,  the  logographers."—  Muel- 
ler: Lit.  Anc.  Gtreece  (ed.  Donaldson),  i.  363. 

2.  A  professional  speech-writer. 

"  The  plain  man,  intending  to  go  to  law,  addressed 
himself  to  a  professional  speech-  writer  or  logographrr, 
who  not  only  gave  him  legal  advice,  but  furnished  him 
with  a  speech  to  be  learnt  by  heart."—  Quarterly  He- 
view,  Oct.  1881,  p.  &3L 

*  16  go  graph  ic,  "  lo-go-graph  ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  lngograph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.}    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  logography  (q.v.). 


t       logographlc-printing,  s. 
as  LOGOGRAPHY,  1. 


The  same 


*  lo-go-graph'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.   logs 
graphical;  -7i/.]     In  a  logographic  manner  ;  in 
the  manner  of  logography. 

"The  Daily  Universal  Register  .  .  .  had  thus  been 
printed  logographically  more  than  a  year  and  a  half." 
— Qrtmt :  The  Newspaper  Press,  i.  420. 

15  -  g6g"  -  ra  -  phy,  S.  [Gr.  Aoyo-ypo^ua  (logo- 
grapkia),  from  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  and 
ypd<t>a>  (graplw)  =  to  write ;  Fr.  hgographie.] 

1.  A  method  of  printing,  in  which  a  type 
represents  a  whole  word,  or  a  termination  of 
a  word,  instead  of  a  single  letter. 

2.  A  system  of  taking  down  the  words  of  a 
speaker,  without  making  use  of  shorthand,  by 
a  numl>er  of  reporters,   each  of  whom  took 
down  three  or  four  words.    It  was  invented 
by  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  about  1784. 

*  log7  -  6  -  grlph,  *  iSg-  -  6  -  gryph,  s.    [Gr. 

Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  and  yp<.<£os  (griphos)  = 
a  fishing-net,  a  riddle  ;  Fr.  logogriphe ;  Ital.  St 
Sp.  logogrifo.]  An  enigmatical  question ;  s 
puzzle,  a  riddle. 

"  Worse  than  the  logogryphes  of  later  times." 

Bp.  Sail :  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat  1. 

t  iS-gSm'-a-chist,  s.  [Eng.  logomach(y); 
-ist.]  One  who  contends  or  disputes  about 
words. 

"One  feels  inclined  to  demur,  and  to  ask,  like  some 
old  togomachist,  wh.it  he  exactly  means  by  'is.' "— Palt 
Mall  Gazette,  May  11,  1882. 

lO-gOm'-a-Chy,  s.  [Gr.  Aoyo/*axi'a  (logoma- 
chia),  from  A<xyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  and  f-.axo-x<u 
(machamai)  •=•  to  fight  ;  Fr.  logomachie ;  Ital. 
logomachia;  Sp.  logomaquia.]  A  contention 
in  words  or  about  words ;  a  dispute  about 
words. 

"  His  sturdy  English  contempt  for  philosophical  lo. 
gomnchy."  —  Leslie  Stephen  :  English  Thought  in  t*M 
Eighteenth  Century,  i.  38. 

Id-gom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  AO-/O*  (logos)  =  a  word, 
ratio,  and  /u.eYpoi/  (metron)  =  a  measura  ]  A 
scale  for  measuring  chemical  equivalents. 

Id-go-mef -ric,    lo-go-met'-ric-al,    a. 

[Gr.  Ao-yo?  (logos)  =  a  word,  ratio,  and  Eng. 
metric,  metrical  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tr. 
logometer  ;  used  to  measure  chemical  equiva- 
lents. 

log  -6s,  *.    [Gr.] 

1.  Phil. :  The  word  Logos  has  a  philosophi- 
cal as  well  as  a  religious  history.      It  first  be- 
comes prominent  in  the  theories  of  Heraclitua 
of  Ephesus,  where  it  appears  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture, objective  in  the  world,  giving  order  and 
regularity  to  the  movement  of  things.    The 
Logos  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
System.    The  active  principle  living  in  the 
world,  and  determining  it  they  called  both 
Logos  and  God.  The  Divine  Reason,  operating 
upon  matter,  bestows  upon  it  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  laws  which  the  Stoics  called  Aoyoi 
o--Tep(naTi(eoi,  or  productive  causes.    They  also 
taught  that  in  man  there  was  a  special.  Logos, 
which  they  called  evSidOeros,  so  long  as  it  was 
resident  within  the  breast ;  7rpo<jiopt-c<k,  when 
it  was  expressed.    For  the  doctrine  of  Philo, 
see  extract — 

"  The  Logos,  a  being  intermediate  between  God  and 
the  world,  dwells  with  God  as  his  Wisdom.  The  Logos  it 
diffused  through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  divine  rea- 
son revealing  itself  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Logos  doe* 
not  exist  from  eternity  like  God,  and  yet  its  genesis  i* 
not  like  our  own  and  that  of  all  other  created  beings: 
it  is  the  first-begotten  Sou  of  God,  and  is  for  us,  who 
are  imperfect  a  God ;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  its  mother. 
.  .  .  Through  the  agency  of  the  Logos,  God  created  th« 
world,  aud  has  revealed  himself  to  it.  The  Logos  if 
also  the  representative  of  the  world  before  God,  acting 
as  its  high-priest,  intercessor,  and  Paraclete."—  Ueber- 
veg:  Uist.  I'hUos.,  i.  224,  225. 

2.  Scrip. :  A  Being  who  was  in  the  beginning, 
was  with  God,  and  was  God  ;  made  all  tilings, 
had  in  himself  life,  which  was  the  light  of 
men ;  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men. 
(John  i.  1,  3,  4,  14 ;  cf.  also  1  John  i.  1,  where 
the  Logos  is  called  the  "  Word  of  Life.")    The 
reference  is  evidently  to  Jesus  Christ,  viewed 
as  having  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
a  certain  period  becoming  incarnate  and  dwell- 
ing among  men. 

*  log'-o-thete,  s.    [Gr.  Advos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
and  -riBrifii  (tithemi)  —  to  place.]    An  account- 
ant ;  an  officer  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who 
was  the  head  of  an  administrative  depart* 
ment,  the  public  treasurer,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire. 

"  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine.  the  name  of 
logothete,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receiver* 
of  "the  finances:  the  principal  officers  were  distin. 
guished  as  the  logothet.es  of  the  domain,  of  the  post*, 
the  army,  the  private  and  public  treasure ;  ami  the 
great  logothete,  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and 
revenues,  is  compared  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin 
Monarchies."— Gibbon :  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Uii. 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
cc,  were,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Id'g'-O-type,  s.    [Gr.   Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 

Print.  :  A  type  having  for  its  face  a  whole 
word  or  a  combination  of  letters  in  common 
use  ;  as,  cow,  com,  tion,  ing,  the,  and,  in,  on, 
&c.  These  compounded  types  are  not  now 
used,  but  the  practice  still  remains  in  combi- 
nation of  letters,  suc 


log'  roll,  v.».  To  engage  in  political  log- 
rolling. (  U.  S.) 

log    roll  er,  t. 

1.  A  device  for  rolling    logs  upon  a  law- 
carriage. 

2.  One  engaged  in  political  logrolling.  (  U.  S.) 
log'  roll  ing,  «. 

1.  A  joining  together  of  neighbors  or  other* 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  logs. 

2.  A  joining  together,  especially  of  politl 
ciaus,  for  the  furthering  of  individual  interests 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.     (U.  S.) 

lOjE'-WOOd,  s.  [Eng.  Ing,  and  wood  ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  imported  in 
logs.) 

Bot.,  Comm.,  <£c:  The  wood  of  Hcematoxylon 
campeachianum.  It  is  used  as  a  red  .dye  stuff. 
The  Decoction  of  Logwood  and  the  Extract  of 
Logwood  are  officinal  preparations.  Logwood 
is  used  as  an  astringent  in  diarrheea,  chronic 
dysentery,  and  atonic  dyspepsia.  It  colours 
the  urine  of  those  who  use  it  pink.  (Garrod.) 

Molm'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  Aoifumfe  (loimikos),  from 
Aoifios  (loimos)  —  contagious  matter.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  plague  or  other  contagious 
disease. 

loin,  *  loine,  »  loyno,  s.    [O.  FT.  logne,  longe, 
from  Low  Lat.  *  lumbea,  from  Lat.  lumbus  = 
the  loin.     Prob.   cogn.  with  Mid.  Eng.  lend, 
tend  ;  A.S.  lendena  =  the  loins.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  joint  of  meat,  corresponding  to  the 
part  described  under  II. 

3.  (Pi.).  The  reins. 


IL  Anat.  (Human  <t  Comp.):  A  popular 
rather  than  a  scientific  term  for  the  soft  part 
of  a  vertebrate,  lying  between  the  false  ribs 
and  the  hip-joint.  Scientifically  this  is  called 
the  lateral  part  of  the  lumbar  region. 

loir  (oi  as  wa),  s.  [From  FT.  loir;  Prov. 
glire  ;  Sp.  liron ;  Port,  leinio ;  Ital.  gliero ; 
Lat.  glis  (genit.  gliris)  =  &  dormouse.] 

Zool. :  Myoxus  fjlis.  A  dormouse  larger  than 
the  common  species.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in' Asia. 

loi-se'-leur'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Loiseleur- 
Deslongchamps]  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  Agenus  of  Ericaceae,  sometimes  merged 
in  Azalea,  but  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  them 
distinct.  Loiseleuria  procumbens  is  better 
known  as  Azalea  procumbens.  [AZALEA.] 

loT-ter,  *  loy-ter,  *  lol-tren,  *  loy  tron, 
v.i.  &  t.  [Out.  leuteren  =  to  linger,  to  loiter, 
to  trifle  ;  loteren  =  to  delay,  to  linger.  From 
the  same  root  as  Eng.  lout;  A.S.  lutan;  IceL 
luta  =  to  stoop  ;  lutr  =  stooping.) 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  linger,  to  delay,  to  dawdle, 
to  spend  time  idly,  to  be  dilatory,  to  lag. 

"  Oh,  aid  me,  then,  to  Keek  the  pair," 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  1  lost." 

Sco«  :  Gltnfinlat. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  consume  in  trifles  ; 
to  idle.     Followed    by  away:   as,  To  loiter 
away  one's  time. 

l61'-ter-er,  *.  [Eng.  loiter;  -er.]  One  who 
loiters  or  lingers ;  a  lingerer,  an  idler ;  one 
who  is  dilatory. 

"  And  gathering  loittreri  ou  the  laud  discern 
Her  boat."  Byron :  Coriair,  L  t 

lol'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [LOITER.] 

loi'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loitering;  -ly.] 
In  a  loitering,  dawdling,  or  dilatory  manner. 

Lok,  Lo'-ki,  s.  [Icel.  =  a  deceiver,  lokka,  Ger. 
locfien  =  to  entice.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  evil  deity,  the  author 
of  all  wickedness  and  calamities.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  father  of  Hela,  goddess  of  the  lower 
regions. 


lo'-ka-6,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Chem.  :  A  crude  dye,  originally  imported 
from  China  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Green, 
but  now  extracted  from  the  berries  of  the 
common  buckthorn.  It  contains  30  per  cent. 
of  mineral  matter.  Pure  lokao,  obtained  by 
treating  the  crude  dye  with  solution  of  am- 
monia carbonate,  filtering,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol,  is  a  compound  of  ammonia 
with  a  pure  blue  colouring  matter  called 
lokai'n,  (NH^CssHjgO^.  On  treating  am- 
monium-lokai'n  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
splits  up  into  glucose  and  an  insoluble  residue, 
lokaetin,  CjgH^Oio.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
crude  lokao  dyes  cotton  a  pale  green,  but 
gives  to  wool  and  silk  a  pale  bluish-gray. 

lo-ka'-e-tin,  s.    [LOKAO.] 
lo'-ka-In,  s.    [LOKAO.] 
loke  (l),».    [LOCK,  «.] 

L  A  wicket,  a  hatch. 

2.  A  private  road  or  path.  . 

3.  A  narrow  lane. 

*  loke  (2),*.    [LOCK  (2),*.] 

*  loke,  v.t.    [LOOK,  «.] 

*  lok'-en,  *  loke,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LOCK,  v.] 


,  «.  pL     [Lat.  lolig(o);  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool.  :  Carpenter's  name  for  a  family  of 
Cephalopoda,  called  by  Woodward  and  others 
Teuthidae. 

lol-i-go,  s.    [Lat  =  the  cattle  fish.] 

Zool.  :  Calamary.  A  genus  of  cephalopodous 
molluscs,  family  Teuthidae,  sub-family  Myop- 
sinas  (Myopsidse,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is 
lanceolate,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front. 
It  is  multiplied  by  age,  so  that  in  old  in- 
dividuals several  pens  are  found  packed 
closely  together.  (Owen.)  The  body  tapers 
behind,  being  much  elongated  in  the  males  ; 
the  fins  are  terminal,  united,  rhombic.  .Length, 
excluding  the  tentacles,  from  three  inches  to 
two  and  a  half  feet.  S.  P.  Woodward  con- 
sidered that  twenty-three  recent  species  are 
known,  these  Steenstrup  reduces  to  seven. 
They  are  found  in  all  seas.  One  is  fossil  ;  it 
is  ,  from  the  Lias.  Loligo  vul./jaris  is  the 
Common  Squid  ;  L.  media  the  Little  Squid. 
[SQUID.] 

lol-i-gop'-sis,  s.    [Lat.  loligo  =  a  cuttle  fish, 
and  Gr.  S</««  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  molluscs, 
family  Teuthidae,  sub-family  Oligopsinae 
(Oligopsidae,  D'Orbigny).  The  pen  is  slender, 
with  a  minute  conical  appendix  ;  the  body  is 
elongated,  the  arms  short,  the  cups  in  two 
rows  ;  the  tentacles  slender,  the  funnel  valve- 
less.  Eight  species  are  known,  all  recent. 
They  are  pelagic,  and  found  in  various  seas. 

lol'-i-um,    *  161  -i-on,   s.     [Lat   lolium  = 
darnel,  cockle,  tares.] 

Bot.  :  Rye-grass.  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
Hordeae  (LindUy),  tribe  Poacese,  sub-tribe 
Hordeaceae  (.Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  The  spike 
is  distichous,  the  spikelets  solitary  :  the 
empty  glume  one,  the  flowering  glumes  many. 
Four  species  are  known,  all  from  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Two  are  British,  Lolium 
perenne,  the  Perennial  or  Beardless  Rye- 
gruss,  and  L.  temulentum,  the  Darnel.  L. 
multiflorum  is  a  colonist  (Watson).  The 
Bearded  Rye-grass  is  an  escape,  and  L. 
linicola,  the  Annual  or  Flax  Rye-grass  is 
L.  temulentum,  var.  arvense.  [RYE-GRASS.] 

1811,  *  loll-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Dut.  ioiien  =  to 
sit  over  the  fire  ;  prob.  a  derivative  of  lull  = 
to  sing  to  sleep  ;  Icel.  lulla  =  to  loll  ;  lolla  = 
to  move  slowly  ;  lalUi  =  to  toddle  as  a  child  ; 
lolla  =  sloth.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lie  or  recline  idly  ;  to  lie  in  a  careless 
attitude  ;  to  lounge. 

"The  large  Achilles  ou  his  press'd  bed  lolliny 
Froui  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause." 
Shakri/i.  :  Troilut  t  Cretsida,  i.  S. 

2.  To  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue 
of  a  dog  when  heated  with  exertion  and  pant- 
ing. 

"  To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throiig, 
With  paunch  disteuded,  and  with  lolliny  tongue.' 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvi.  199. 

*  3.  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  out  from 
the  mouth.  (Said  of  animals.) 


B.  Trans. :  To  put  out ;  to  allow  to  hang 
from  the  mouth. 

"  With  his  lotted  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey.* 
Dryden  :  Annut  .Viral/His,  cxxrU. 

*  loll,  s.    [LOLL,  v.]    One  who  lolls  about;* 
lounger,  an  idler. 

"  A  lobbe,  a  loute,  a  heavy  loll,  a  logge." 

Breton :  Patquitt  Jladcappe,  p.  10. 

L6T  -  lard.  s.  [A  confusion  between  two 
words :  loller  =  one  who  lolls  about,  a  lazy 
fellow,  and  O.  Dut.  lollaerd  =  a  mumbler  of 
prayers,  a  Lollard,  from  lullen,  lollen  =  to 
sing,  to  hum.] 
Ecclesiol.  £  Church  Hist.  (PI.) : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  religious  association 
which  arose  at  Antwerp  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     By  some,  Walter 
Lollard,  who  was  burnt  alive  at  Cologne  in 
1322,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  but  it 
seems  to  have  existed  before  his  time.    Tha 
members  were  unmarried  men  and  widowers, 
who  lived  in  community  under  a  chief,  reserv- 
ing  to  themselves,  however,  the  right  of  return- 
ing to  their  former  mode  of  life.    In  1472  the 
Pope  constituted  them  a  religious  order.     In 
1506  Julius  II.    increased   their   privileges. 
They  continued  to  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  name,  having  become  one  of  con- 
tempt,   was   applied    to    the   followers    of 
Wyclifle,  and  especially  to  the  poor  preachers 
whom  he  sent  out.     Lechler  states  that  "• 
monkish  zealot,  Henry  Cromp,  of  the  Cister- 
cian Monastery  of  Bawynglas,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,"  preaching  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1382,  "in- 
dulged  in  violent  attacks  upon    the  Wiclif 
party,  and  applied  to  them  the  heretic  name 
of  Lollards,  which  had  recently  come  into 
use,  but  till  that  time  had  never  been  publicly 
employed."    (Lechler:  Wiclif  and  his  English 
Precursors,  ed.  Lorimcr.)    Whilst  Richard  II. 
reigned,  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  was 
not  heartily  favoured  by  the  Court,  though 
proceedings  against  them  were  authorised, 
and    in    1395   they  presented  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  reform  of  the  Church, 
But  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1399,  a  change  for  the  worse  took 
place.     The  clergy  had  assisted  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne,  in  return  for  which  he  followed 
their  directions  as  to  the  Lollards,  and  the 
Act  de  hceretico  coml>urendo  was  passed  as  2 
Henry  IV.,  c.  15.     The  first  Lollard  martyr 
was  William  Sautre,  who  was  burnt  in  London, 
Feb.  12, 1401.   The  second  was  Thomas  Badby, 
a  mechanic  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  who 
was  burnt  in  1409  or  1410.     Henry   V.,  who 
carried  out  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his 
father,  became  king  in  1413.     On  Sept.  25  of 
the  same    year,   Sir   John    Oldcastle    (Lord 
Cobharu),    who    had    edited    the    works    of 
Wyclifle,  was  adjudged  to  be  "a  most  per- 
nicious and  detestable   heretic."      In  Jan., 
1414,   a  conspiracy  of    Lollards    under    the 
leadership  of  Lord  Cobham   was  alleged  to 
have  been  detected,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  escaped  into  Wales.     Being 
recaptured,  he  was  put  to  death  by  cruel  tor- 
ture in  St.  Giles'  Fields,  London,  on  Dec.  25, 

1418.      [WYCLIFFITES.] 

"John  Wycliffe  had  by  his  doctrine  won  many  di»- 
ciples  unto  him  (who  after  were  called  Lollards),  pro- 
fessing poverty,  going  barefoot  mid  poorly  clad  in 
russet."— Baker:  Chronicle  Edw.  111. ;  Affairt  of  On 
Church. 

Ldl-lard-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  Lollard;  -ism.} 

Theol.  &  Lhurch  Hist.  :  The  tenets  of  the 
followers  of  John  Wyclifle.  The  views  of 
Wycliffe  underwent  a  process  of  development 
as  his  researches  and  experience  extended, 
and  were  by  no  means  the  same  at  all  periods 
of  his  life.  In  so  far  as  they  departed  from 
Roman  Catholicism,  they  approached,  and,  in 
some  cases,  went  beyond  what  subsequently 
became  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Cal- 
vinism or  Puritanism,  commingled  with  an  an- 
tagonistic element,  Erastianism.  Among  the 
articles  of  his  pronounced  "heretical"  by  an 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  notables,  convened 
in  London,  in  1382,  by  Win.  Courtnay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  were  these  :— 

"  1.  That  the  Bubstance  of  material  bread  and  win* 
doth  remain  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  after  con. 

"3.  That  Christ  is  not  iu  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  truly  and  really  in  His  proper  corjxireal  person. 

"  S.  That  if  a  man  be  only  contrite,  all  exterior  coo. 
fessiou  is  to  him  superfluous  and  invalid. 

"  7.  That  it  hath  no  foundation  in  the  Gospel  that 
Christ  did  ord.tiu  the  Mass. 

"8.  That  if  the  Pope  be  a  reprobate  and  an  evil 
man,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  devil,  he 
hath  no  power  over  the  faithful  of  Christ  given  to 
him  by  any,  unless,  penul  venture,  it  be  given  huu  by 
the  Emperor. 


boil,  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph      £ 
clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  091,  091. 
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"8.  That  after  Urban  VI.  none  other  is  to  be  re. 
calved  as  Pope,  but  that  Christendom  ought  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  under  its  own  laws. 

"  10.  That  it  is  against  the  sacred  Scriptures  tiir.t 
ecclesiastical  persons  should  have  any  temporal 
position." 

Among  fourteen  articles  adjudged  to  be 
"  erroneous  "  were  the  following : — 

"18.  That  a  prelate  or  bishop  excommunicating  • 
eleric  -who  hath  appealed  to  the  king  or  the  council 
of  the  realm,  in  doing  so  is  a  traitor  to  the  king  and 
the  realm. 

"  16.  That  it  1«  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  presbyter 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  without  the  authority  or 
licence  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  of  a  Catholic  bishop  or 
of  any  other  recognised  authority. 

"17.  Also  that  temporal  lords  m«y  at  will  take 
away  their  temporal  goods  from  churches  habitually 
delinquent. 

"  18.  That  tithes  are  pure  alms,  and  that  parishioners 
may  for  the  offences  of  their  curates  detain  them,  and 
bestow  them  on  others  at  pleasure,  and  that  tenants 
may  correct  delinquent  landlords  at  will. 

"24.  That  friars  are  bound  to  get  their  living  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  and  not  by  begging."  |  LOLLARD.] 

t  Lol'-lard-y,  s.  [Eng.  Lollard;  -y.]  The 
same  as  LOLLARDISM  (q.v.). 

"When  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  began  to 
open,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (though 
under  the  opprobrious  name  of  lollardt/)  took  root  in 
this  kingdom."— lilac/atone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

lSll'-er,  a.    [Eng.   loll;   -er.]    One  who  lolls 
about ;  a  lounger,  an  idle  vagabond. 

"  '  Now.  good  men,'  quod  our  hoste,  '  herkneth  to  me, 
•  I  smell  a  toller  in  the  wind,1  quod  he." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  18,914. 

1811  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [LOLL,  v.] 

loll'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lolling;  -ly.]  In  a 
lolling,  dawdling  fashion. 

16T  II  pop,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  pop  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  pap  (q.v.),  and  lolly  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  in  loblolly  (q.v.).]  A 
sweet ;  a  kind  of  sugar  confection  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  the  mouth. 

lol'- lop,  v.i.    [LOLL,  v.} 

1.  To  move  heavily. 

2.  To  lounge  or  idle  about. 

"A  room  where  sat  or  lolloped  eleven  ladies." — 
Reade :  Clouter  Ic  Hearth,  ch.  iii. 

Id-mar'-I-a,  s.      [Mod.   Lat,    fr.    Gr.    Ai/na 

ttoma)  =  tlie  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe, 
from  the  marginal  sori.] 

Bot.  :  Hard  Fern.  A  genus  of  ferns,  order 
Polypodiaceae.  It  has  more  or  less  barren  and 
quite  fertile  fronds,  the  latter  with  linear  sori, 
and  an  involucre  close  to  the  margin.  Forty 
species  are  known  :  one  is  British,  Lomaria 
Spicant,  better  known  as  Blechnum  boreale. 
[BLECHNUM.] 

1,6m  bard,  s.  [Low  Lat.  iMngpbardi  =  long 
beards,"  the  Latinized  form  of  the  German 
words  for  long  and  beard.  It  has  also  been 
derived  from  Lat.  longus,  Ger.  lang  =  long, 
and  O.  H.  Gar.  barte,  part  —  a  battle-axe. 
Another  etymology  is  from  Low  Ger.  borde  = 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the 
name  thus  signifying  dwellers  on  the  banks 
(of  the  Elbe).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  native  of  Lombardy  in  Italy. 

*  2.  A   money-changer,    money-lender,    or 
banker  :  so  called  from  the  profession  being 
first  followed  in  London  by  immigrants  from 
Lombardy.     The  name   is  still  kept    up    in 
Lombard  Street  in  London,   where  a   large 
number  of   banks  and    bankers    have    their 
places  of   business.     The  three  golden  balls, 
the  sign  of  a  pawnbroker,  also  preserve  the 
name,  these  being  the  arms  of  Lombardy. 

*  3.  A  bank. 

"A  lombard  unto  this  day  signifying  a  bank  for 
usnry  or  pawns."— Fuller:  Ch.  llitt.,  ill.  v.  10. 

*4.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money 
to  the  poor  at  low  interest  upon  articles 
deposited  in  pledge. 

*  FT.  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  cannon. 

*l5m'-bard-eer,  s.  [Eng.  lombard;  -e«r.]  A 
money-lender,  a  pawnbroker.  (Howel :  Letters, 
1.  vi.  14.) 

Lorn  bard  ic,  a.  [Eng.  Lombard;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Lombardic  alphabet,  s.  An  alphabet 
derived  from  the  Roman,  and  used  in  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Italy. 

Lombardio    architecture,    .--.      The 

•tyle  of  architecture  that  prevailed  in  Lom- 
bardy and  part  of  Upper  Italy,  and  which  for 
a  long  time  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  Lom- 
bard style,  presenting  essential  points  of 
difference  from  the  other  Later  Romanesque 


styles.  In  the  Lombard  churches  the  type  of 
Early  Christian  architecture  was  abandoned, 
and  the  vaulted  basilica  was  introduced  in  its 
stead,  although  this  system  was  subjected  to 
several  necessary  modilications.  Many  pecu- 
liar! ties  assert  themselves  in  which  the  vaulted 
basilicas  of  Lombardy  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries.  This  occurs  particularly  in 
the  fagades,  which  have  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  a  higher  central  portion  and  low  side 
divisions,  but  which  present  one  mass,  termi- 
nating in  a  gablo  above,  under  the  slopes  of 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  choir  and  dome,  are 
introduced  ar-  *  cade  galleries.  The  se- 
paration in-  ,\nSn  to  central  and  side 


LOMBARDIC   ARCHITECTURE. 
(The  Church  of  San  Zenone,   Verona.) 

divisions,  as  marking  out  the  nave  and  aisles, 
is  only  effected  in  a  way  that  harmonizes  but 
indifferently  with  the  whole  by  means  of  pilas- 
ters and  half-columns.  Besides  the  small  ar- 
cade galleries  below  the  gable,  the  whole  of  the 
facade  is  frequently  decorated  with  one  or  more 
of  these  rows  of  arcades  one  above  another, 
either  continuous  or  grouped,  with  pilaster- 
strips  between  the  groups.  The  west  front  is 
sometimes  embellished  with  a  large  and  ele- 
gant rose  window,  which  in  fact  forms  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  fa§ades  of  many  of 
the  churches  in  Italy,  which  are  built  in  the 
Later  Romanesque  style. 

Lombardic  School  of  Painting,  s. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
school  are — grace,  an  agreeable  taste  for  de- 
sign, without  great  correctness,  a  mellowness 
of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  colours. 
Antonio  Allegri,  called  Correpgio,  was  the 
father  and  greatest  ornament  of  this  school : 
he  began  by  imitating  nature  alone,  but  as  he 
was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful,  he 
was  careful  to  purify  his  design  ;  he  made  his 
figures  elegant  and  large,  and  varied  his  out- 
lines by  frequent  undulations,  but  was  not 
always  pure  and  correct,  though  bold  in  his 
conceptions.  Correggio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind 
of  painting  susceptible  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  sweetness;  and  as'his  character  led  him 
to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  he  gave  a  pleasing, 
captivating  tone  to  his  pictures. 

Lom'-bardy,  s.  [LOMBARD.]  A  province  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  of  which  Milan  is  the  capital.] 

Lombardy  poplar,  s. 

Bot. :  Populusfatstigiata.  [PopULUs,  POPLAR.] 

lo'-ment,  lo  men  turn,  s.  [Lat.  lomentum, 
a  mixture  of  bean-meal  and  rice  kneaded 
together,  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  for  pre- 
serving the  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  legume  divided  internally  by  dis- 
sepiments, not  dehiscing  longitudinally,  but 
either  remaining  always  closed  as  in  Catliarto- 
carpus  fistula,  or  separating  into  pieces  at 
transverse  contractions  along  its  length  as  in 
Ornithopus.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  order 
Apocarpi.  (Gcertner  £  Lindley.)  Now  gene- 
rally limited  to  an  indehiscent  legume,  sepa- 
rating spontaneously  by  a  transverse  articula- 
tion between  each  seed. 

*  16-m8n-ta'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  loment(um) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  order  of  his  Natural  System.     It  con- 
tained Leguminous  plants,  with  jointed  pods, 
Cajsalpiniea:  and  Mimosese. 

2.  A  sub-order  of  Cruciferae,  having  lomen- 
taceous  pods.    British  genera,  Cranibe,  Cakile, 
and  Ruphanus. 

lo   men-ta  <?e  ous(»r  ceous  as  shite),  a. 
loment(um);  Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -aceous.]         [Lat. 
1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Pertaining    to    or   like   a 
loment. 


2.  Bot. :  Having  the  kind  of  pericarp  callwi 
a  loment. 

lo  mea-tar'-e-se,  a.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  lemon- 
tar(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ceramiaceic.  The 
frond  is  cellular ;  the  ceramidia  have  pear- 
shaped  granules  at  the  base  of  a  cup-shaped  en- 
velope, finally  bursting  by  a  pore  ;  tetraspores 
scattered  within  the  branches.  (Lindley.) 

lo-men-tar'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  lomentarius  =  a 
dealer  in  lomentum  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Lomentare» 
(q.v.). 

lo-men'-tum, ».    t  LOMENT.] 

lo'-mon-ite,  s.    [LAUMONTITE.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LAUMONTITE  (q.v.), 
l5mp,  *.    [LUMPFISH.] 

lon'-chid  ite,  $.    [Gr.  Aoyx'S"»(  (longchidiaii) 
=  a  small  spear  ;  Ger.  lonchidit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which,  judging  from  its 
analyses,  would  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
marcasite  and  mispickel  (q.v.).  Occurs  in 
tin-white  crystals  (Ger.  kausimkies),  and 
massive  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall.  Dana  in- 
cludes it  under  marcasite. 

lon-chi'-tis,  a.    [Lat.  lonchitis ;  Gr.  \oyxint 

(longchitis)  =  (as  adj.)  like  a  spear,  (as  subst.) 
an  orchid  with  spear-shaped  seeds ;  Aoy^f 
(longche)  —  a  spear-head,  in  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  order  Polypodiacea. 
Two  known  species,  both  handsome,  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Ion  chu-riis,    a.     [Gr.    Xoyxi   (longche)  =  a 
lance,  and  oupa  (owra)=:a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygiiins, 
family  Scirenidae,  established  by  Bloch  find 
adopted  by  (Juvier.  Two  species  are  known. 

*  londe,  *.    [LAND,  s.] 

*  Lon-den-oys,  s.    [LONDON.]    A  native  or 

inhabitant  of  London. 

*  ton  dm'  i-uxn,  s.    [LONDON.] 

Lon   don,    s.     [Lat.   Londinium,  prob.   from 
O.   Brit,    lyn  =  a  lake,  and  din  =  a  town   or 
harbour  for  ships.]    The  capital  of  England. 
"The  town  me  cleputh  Lude't  town,  that  ys  wyd« 
And  now  me  cleputh  it  London."  (cowth  ; 

Robert  of  (Houcetter,  p.  44. 

London-basin,  a. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  in  a 
depression  in  the  older  strata  under  and 
around  the  city  of  London. 

London-clay,  a. 

1.  Geol.  &  Palceont.  :  A  formation  of  Lower 
Eocene  age ;   so  called  frwm  its  existing  at 
and  near  London.     It  consists  of  a  tenacious 
brown  and  bluish-gray  clay,  with   layers  of 
concretions  called  septaria.     In  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  the  London-clay  is  500  feet  thick. 
Fossils  have  been  obtained  from  it  chiefly 
at    Highgate  Hill,   London,  in  the    Isle  of 
Sheppey,  and  Bognor  on  the  Sussex  coast.     It 
contains  254  fossil  molluscs,  mostly  tropical, 
1C6  of  them  not  found  in  any  other  Eocene 
beds  in  Britain.     Remains  of  a  saw-fish  and  a 
sword-fish,  of  various  turtles,  a  crocodile,  and 
a  serpent  thirteen  feet  long  [I'AL-EOPHIS],  have 
been  found  with  mammals  such  as  Chceropo- 
tamus,  Lophiodon,  <bc.    The  upper  fifty  feet 
of  the  Sheppey  clay  have  furnished  many  seeds 
and  fruits.    A  few  have  been  described  by 
Mr.   Bowerbank  in  his  Fossils  of  the  London 
Clay.     There  are  Nipadites,  a  palm-like  fruit 
[NIPADITES],   Petrophiloides,   a  Protead,    an 
acacia-like  legume,  a  cucurbitaceous  fruit,  an 
anona,  &c.    The  fruits  seem  to  have  floated 
down  a  great  river,  flowing  from  what  is  now 
the  continent.     The  climate  of  the   Eocene 
period  in  Britain  was  hotter  than  any  which 
has  since  existed.     (Lyell.) 

2.  Comm. :  The  clay  is  used  for  brickmaking ; 
septaria  of  the  London  clay  [1]  are  collected 
from  sea-cliffs  near  Harwich,  on  shoals  off  the 
Essex  coast,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  burnt  for  Roman  cement.    (Lyell,) 

London-pride,  a. 

Bot. :  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  particularly  the 
sub-species,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  specific 
name.  The  plant  itself,  which  is  wild  in  the 
westand  south-west  of  Ireland,  nud  naturalized 
in  some  other  parts  of  Britain,  has  coriaceous 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa-e;  ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 
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leaves  and  panicled  cymes  of  small  white 
flowers,  speckled  with  red.  The  variety  lias 
the  leaves  compactly  rosulate,  oblong,  ovate, 
crenate.  Called  also  None-so-pretty,  Pretty 
Nancy,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cabbage.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

London-rocket, *. 

Bot. :  Sisybrium  Irio.  It  has  runcinate, 
toothed,  or  pinnatitid  glabrous  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  occurs  on  old  walls,  &c., 
near  Berwick  and  Dublin.  Watson  considers 
it  a  denizen.  It  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  sprang  up  abundantly  after 
the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 

London-white,  s. 

Pigments :  A  pure  white  lead,  prepared  with 
care,  and  ground  to  a  state  of  considerable 
fineness. 

Lon'-don-er,  *.  [Eng.  London;  -tar.}  A 
native,  inhabitant,  or  citizen  of  London. 

"The  king  hearing  of  this  his  demeanor,  was  so 
highly  offended  withall,  that  he  sent  to  the  London 
trt."—Bolinthed  :  Benry  111.  (an.  1282). 

"Lon  don  ism,  s.  [Eng.  London;  -ism.] 
A  mode  of  expression  or  action  peculiar  to 
Londoners. 

"  The  Londonitmt  as  I  may  call  them,  are  far  from 
being  reproacliable  in  themselves."— Pegge :  Ante,  of 
the  Eng.  Lang. 

Lon -don-ize,  v.t.&i.    [Eng.  London;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  invest  with  some  quality  or 
characteristic  peculiar  to  London  or  to  Lon- 
doners. 

B.  Intrnns.  :  To  imitate  the  manners  or 
language  of  Londoners. 

lone,  a.    [A  shortened  form  of  atone  (q.v.).] 

1.  Without  any  companion  or  fellow ;  single, 
unaccompanied  ;  not  having  another  or  others 
near. 

"When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appear'd 
And  the  lon»  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheer1  d." 
Shenstone :  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

2.  Solitary,  unfrequented,  retired,    seldom 
Visited  by  man,  deserted. 

"  Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  !" 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  15. 

3.  Single,    unmarried;    without  or  having 
lost  a  husband.   (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1.) 

lone-star,  s. 

Hist. :  An  American  secret  society  esta- 
blished in  1848  for  extending  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  continent  of 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  did  not 
long  attract  notice. 

lone  (IX  *•    [LANE.] 
» lone  (2),  s.    [LOAN,  $.] 

lone'-li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lonely  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alone  or 
lonely ;  seclusion,  retirement  from  company  ; 
want  of  company  ;  solitude. 

"With  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers." 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 

2.  Sadness  for  want  of  company  or  sym- 
pathy.   (Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

*  3,  Disposition  to  solitude,    indisposition 
for  company. 

"  My  fear  hath  catched  your  fondness ;  now  1  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.' 

Slnkesp.  :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

lone'-ly,  o.    [Eng.  lone,  a  ;  -ly,] 

1.  Alone,    lone,    not   accompanied   by   or 
having  others  near*  solitary. 

"  Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood." 

Dryden  :  Cock  i  fux,  4. 

2.  Deserted,  unfrequented,  retired,  solitary. 

"  They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  ill.  IS. 

3.  Sad   from    want   of  companionship   or 
sympathy ;  lonesome. 

"  The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still  1" 

Byron :  One  Struggle  More. 

*  4.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  solitude  or  seclu- 
sion ;  averse  to  company. 

•  lone  ness,  •  loan  nesse,  *.  [Eng.  lone, 
a  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lone  ; 
loneliness,  lonesomeness,  solitude. 

"  He  adds.  '  If  of  court-life  you  know  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.  "      Donne :  Satiret,  4. 

lone  -some,  *  lone  som,  a.  [Eng.  lone,  a  ; 
-some.] 

1.  Lonely,  deserted,  unfrequented.  (Words- 
worth :  Lucy  Gray.) 


2.  Sad  from  want   of  companionship   or 
sympathy ;  lonely. 

3.  Fit  or  adapted  for  solitude. 

"Neither  shall  we  content  ourselves  In  lonesome 
tunes,  and  private  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the 
divine  praises."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  8. 

*  lone'-some  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lonesome;  -ly.] 
In  a  lonesome  manner. 

lone'-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lonesome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  lonesome  ;  soli- 
tude, loneliness. 

"  The  gloominess  of  the  prospect  added  horror  to  the 
loncsomeness  of  the  place."— Oldys  :  Life  of  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

long,  *  lang,  a.,  adv.,  A  s.    [A.S.  lang,  long ; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  lang;  Icel.  langr ;  Dut.  lang; 
8w.  lang;   Goth,  laggro;    Ger.   lang;    Lat. 
longus.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn  out  in  a  line  or  in  the  direction  of 
length ;  having  length.    It  is  the  opposite  to 
short,  and  is  contradistinguished  from  wide 
and  broad  :  protracted  ;  exceeding  the  ordin- 
ary or  usual  length. 

"  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave  him ; 
I  have  no  long  spoon." — Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  protracted  in  time  ;  lasting 
or  extending  over  or  through  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  laud.  '—Exodut  xx.  12. 

3.  Extending  over  a  certain  specified  length 
or  measure  :  as,  a  foot  long,  an  hour  long. 

4.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  or 
extended  series. 

5.  Continued  or  protracted  in  sound  :  as,  a 
long  note. 

6.  Tedious  in  narration  ;  extended  to  too 
great  a  length  ;  verbose. 

"  A  tale  should  never  be  too  long." 

Prior  :  Paulo  Purganti. 

7.  Dilatory,  slow ;  happening  or  occurring 
after  a  protracted  interval. 


8.  Extending  far  into  futurity  ;  far-seeing  : 
as,  He  has  a  long  head. 

9.  Lingering,  longing.    (In  this  sense,  per- 
haps, connected  or  confused  with  long,  v.) 

"  Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  fon^look  that  way, 
he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit."— Hidney. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space  or  distance  : 
as,  a  line  long  drawn  out. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  amount  of  time. 


3.  At  a  point  of   time  far  distant  either 
previously  or  in  the  future  .  as,  long  before ; 
long  after. 

4.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  or  dura- 
tion of. 

"  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day."— Genetis  xlviii.  15. 

5.  To  a  point  of  time  in  futurity. 

"  How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  like 
a  strong  wind  ?"—Job  viii.  2. 

6.  For  a  greater,  or  the  greatest  length  of 
time.    (In  the  comparative  and  superlative.) 

"When  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for 
him  an  ark  of  bulrushes.*— Exodut  ii.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  is  long,  ex- 
tended, or  protracted. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Mus. :  A  note  whose  length  in  commou 
time  is  equal  to  four  semibreves. 

2.  Pros. :  A  long  syllable  or  foot. 

IT  (1)  In  the  long  run:  In  the  end;  even- 
tually. 

(2)  The  long : 

Eng.  Univ. :  The  long  vacation. 

(3)  The  long  and  the  short  or  the  short  and 
the  long  of  a  matter:   The  whole  matter  in 
brief  or  in  a  few  words. 

•J  Long  is  largely  used  in  composition  in 
English,  the  meanings  of  the  compound  words 
being  generally  obvious :  as,  for  instance, 
long-absent,  long-backed,  long-contested,  long- 
continued,  long-deferred,  long-delayed,  long-ex- 
pected, long-haired,  lung-handed,  long-lost,  long- 
parted,  long-practised,  long-promised,  long-re- 
sounding, long-sought,  long -stretching,  long- 
threatened,  long-tried,  long-visaged,  long-wished, 
&c. 

t  long-ago,  *.  Time  long  past  (Poetical.) 


long-armed,  a.    Having  long  arms. 

Long-armed  Ape : 
Zool. :  The  Gibbon  (q.v.). 
long-beard,  s.    Tillandsiausneoidtt. 
long-billed,  a.    Having  a  long  bilL 

Long-billed  Cuckoos : 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
his  Leptostominee,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidae. 

long-bone,  ».    [CYLINDRIC,  (3).] 

long-breathed,  a.  Able  to  retain  the 
breath  for  a  long  time ;  long-winded. 

long  cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  peculiar  kind  of  fine  cotton 
cloth,  made  milled  or  plain. 

long-Clothes,  ».  pi.  An  infant's  dress, 
which  descends  below  the  feet. 

long-dozen,  s.    Thirteen. 

long-drawn,  a.  Extended  to  a  great 
length.  (Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village.) 

long-eared,  a.    Having  very  long  ears. 

Long-eared  Bat: 

Zool. :  Plecotus  auritus,  a  common  British 
species,  occurring  also  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  Fur  long,  thick, 
and  soft ;  hairs  blackish,  tipped  above  with 
brown,  with  a  reddisli  or  grayish  tinge ;  head 
and  body  about  two  inches  long  ;  expanse  of 
wings,  ten  inches. 

Long-eared  Fox: 

Zool. :  Megalotis  Lalandii,  one  of  the  Canidae, 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  It  resembles  a 
Jennie,  but  the  bushy  tail  is  straight,  only 
half  the  length  of  the  body  and  head,  which 
together  measure  some  twenty-four  inches. 
Ears  large,  snout  long  and  pointed  ;  colour, 
grayish-yellow,  white  beneath,  tail  darker. 
This  fox  differs  from  other  Canidae  in  the  dental 
formula,  the  molars  being  *^*  instead  of  JjjJ. 

Long-eared  Hedgehog : 

Zool.  :  Erinaceus  auritus.  Habitat,  Western 
Asiatic  Russia,  especially  near  the  Caspian. 
The  ears  are  large,  the  muzzle  and  legs  longer 
than  in  E.  europceus,  from  which  in  habit  it 
differs  little. 

Long-eared  Owl : 

Ornith. :  Asia  otu*. 

long  Eliza,  s.    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Holland : '  Long 
Elizas  (the  trade  term  for  certain  blue  and  white  vase* 
ornamented  with  figures  of  tall  thin  China-women)  if 
a  name  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  German  or 
Dutch.  Our  sailors  and  traders  called  certain  Chines* 
vases,  from  the  figures  which  distinguished  them, 
lang*  Lischen  I  =  tall  Lizzies),  and  the  English  sailor* 
and  traders  promptly  translated  this  into  long  Eliuu," 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  bee.  4,  1884. 

long-field, .-. 

Cricket :  A  term  including  long-field  off  and 
long-field  on  (q.v.). 

Long-field  off: 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  left  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted 
to  long-off. 

Long-field  on  : 

Cricket:  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  bowler.  Commonly  contracted 
to  long-on. 

long  finned,  a.  Having  an  abnormally 
long  fin  or  fins. 

Long-finned  Whale : 

Zool. :  Megaptera  longimana. 

long-firm,  s.  A  party  of  swindlers  who 
obtain  goods  on  credit,  which  they  imme- 
diately dispose  of,  moving  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  detection.  The  epithet  probably  has 
reference  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
such  nefarious  pursuits. 

long  flax,  s.  Flax  to  be  spun  its  natural 
length  without  cutting. 

long-gland,  s. 

Bot. :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Macradenia. 

long-headed,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Haying  a  long  head ;  specif.,  in 
ethnology,  dolichocephalic  (q.v.). 

"  Two  human  skulls  discovered  at  the  same  time 
are  referred  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the  long-headed  Iberio 
type."— Hawkins  :  Early  Man  in  Britain,  cb,  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Shrewd,  far-seeing. 

*  long-home,  *.    The  grave. 

"  Han  goeth  to  hi*  long  hom»."—Bcclet.  xii.  i. 


boll,  b<5y ;  poTit,  j<Swl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  tench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -Uoua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  bel,  del. 
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long 


long-horned  a.  Having  long  horns :  as, 
•  long-horned  breed  of  cattle. 

long-horns,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Adela,  by  Stainton  placed 
under  the  family  Tineidae,  by  some  others 
considered  to  be  the  type  of  a  family  Adelidse. 
The  antennae  are  about  three  times  as  long  as 
the  wings.  The  most  common  species,  Adela 
viridella,  flies  iu  companies  like  gnats  among 
oak-trees  about  the  end  of  May. 

long-hundred,  «.  One  hundred  and 
twenty. 

long-leg,  s. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  left  of  the  wicket-keeper. 

long-legged,  a.  Having  abnormally  long 
legs. 

Long-legged  Chatterers : 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
liis  Leiotrichanse,  a  sub-family  of  Ampelidse. 

Long-legged  Hawks: 

Ornith. :  The  raptorial  sub-family  Accipi- 
trinse,  the  members  of  which  have  the  tarsus 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  tibial  bone.  In 
all  other  members  of  the  Falconidae  the  tibia 
is  always  longer  than  the  tarsus. 

Long-legged  Plover: 

Ornith. :  Himantopus  melanopterus. 

Long-legged  Thrushes: 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
his  Crateropodinw,  a  sub-family  of  Merulidse. 
They  arc  larger  than  ordinary  thrushes,  are 
of  sombre  tint,  and  live  by  preference  iu  the 
Ticinity  of  water. 

long-legs,  s.    [DADDY  LONG-LEGS]. 

long-lived,  a.  Having  a  long  life  or 
existence  ;  lasting  long. 

"  The  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  liy  a  swift  decay." 

Wordtmrth :  Excurtion,  bk.  rt 

long-measure,  s. 

1.  Measure  of  length ;  lineal  measure. 

2.  [LONG-METRE]. 
long-metre,  s. 

Music:  The  name  of  a  hymn  metre,  four 
lines  S's,  marked  in  books  as  L.M. 

long-necked,  a.    Having  a  long  neck. 

Long-necked  Chelodine : 

Zool. :  Chelodina  longicollis,  a  river  or  marsh 
tortoise  from  the  region  of  the  Murray  river 
in  Australia. 

long-nose,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  a  pike—  Belone 
vulgaris, 

long-nosed,  a.    Having  a  long  nose. 

Long-nosed  Monkey : 

Zool. :  Semnopithecus  nasalis,  the  Proboscis 
Monkey.  [KAHA.] 

Long-nosed  Shrew: 

Zool. :  Sorex  longirostris,  from  North  America. 

Long-nosed  Skate: 

Ichthy. :  Raja  or  Raia  vomer,  a  species  of 
British  Skate,  with  the  snout  prolonged  to  a 
sharp  point.  The  fish  is  from  four  feet  seven 
Inches  long,  a  little  above  three  feet  broad, 
the  tail  sixteen  inches.  The  skin  of  the  body 
is  smooth,  but  the  tail  is  rough,  with  large 
recurved  spines  on  each  border.  Colour  of 
the  fish  leaden  above,  with  dark  spots  below. 
It  is  brought  to  the  London  market. 

long  off,  ».  [Long-field  of.] 
long-on,  s.  [Long-field  on.] 
Long  Parliament,  s. 

Hist. :  A  celebrated  Parliament  which  con- 
tinued between  twelve  and  thirteen  years.  It 
first  met  on  Nov.  8,  1640,  and  was  dissolved 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  April  20,  1653.  [PAR- 
LIAMENT.] 

long-plane,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  joiner's  plane  used  when  a  piece 
of  stuff  is  to  be  planed  up  very  straight. 

long  poll, «. 

Fabric :  A  shaggy  velvet. 

long-primer,  s. 

Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  Small  Pica 
and  Bourgeois. 

This  line  is  set  in  Long  Primer. 


long-range  barometer,  s.  A  baron><»- 
ter,  the  upper  portion  of  whose  tube  is  in 
spiral  form,  and  of  diminished  diameter,  the 
distance  between  the  coils  being  usually  12 
base  to  1  perpendicular,  so  that  each  inch  rise 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  indicated  by  an 
advance  of  12  inches  in  the  spiral  coil.  An- 
other form  of  long-range  barometer  is  that 
filled  with  glycerine  instead  of  mercury,  with 
a  tube  twenty-seven  feet  long.  This  incon- 
venient length  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
combined  mercury  and  glycerine  barometer. 
It  consists  of  two  vertical  tubes  forty  inches 
in  length,  and  joined  at  the  bottom  by  a  short 
curve.  One,  larger  in  diameter,  and  closed  at 
the  top,  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  extends 
through  the  bend,  and  partly  into  the  second 
tube  of  less  diameter,  which  is  further  partly 
filled  with  glycerine.  The  rising  and  falling 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  large  tube, 
having  a  lighter  fluid  to  balance,  and  that 
dispersed  over  a  larger  space  by  reason  of  the 
difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  two  tubes,  a 
longer  range  is  obtained,  due  both  to  the  un- 
equal capacity  of  the  two  tubes  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  fluids. 
These  barometers  admit  of  minute  variations 
being  read  without  the  aid  of  a  vernier. 

long  ruffer,s.  A  coarse  heckle.  [HECKLE.] 
long-saw,  s.    A  pit-saw. 

long  -  shielded,  a.  Having  a  long, 
shield-like  defence  on  the  body. 

Long-shielded  Jacare: 

Zool. :  An  alligator,  Jacare  longiscutata,  of 
an  olive-colour,  with  spotted  jaws,  from 
tropical  America. 

long-sight,  ».    The  same  as  LONG-SIGHT- 
EDNESS (q.v.). 
long-sighted,  a. 

1.  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Able  to  see  things  distinctly  at  a  dis- 
tance but  not  close  at  hand ;  presbyotic. 

3.  Far-seeing,  shrewd,  sagacious. 
"Dictated  by  a  long-sighted  desire  of  making  the 

royal   office   more   durable."  —  Lewii :     Cred.   Early 
Roman  History,  ch.  xiv.,  §  15. 

long-sightedness,  s. 

1.  A  defect  of  sight  by  reason  of  which 
objects  are  seen  distinctly  when  at  a  distance, 
but  confusedly  when  close  at  hand. 

IT  Where  long-sight  occurs,  the  eye  is  not 
sufficiently  convergent,  so  that  the  image  of 
the  object  looked  at  is  formed  beyond  the 
retina.  If  the  object  be  removed  to  a  certain 
distance,  the  object  will  fall  exactly  on  the 
retina  and  be*  clearly  seen.  Long-sightedness 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  advancing 
years.  The  spectacles  used  for  it  are  con- 
vergent lenses.  [SPECTACLES.]  Called  also 
Presbytism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  seeing  to  a  great 
distance. 

3.  Sagacity,  shrewdness. 
long-slide,  s. 

Steam  engin. :  A  slide-valve  of  such  length 
as  to  cover  the  ports  at  both  ends  of  cylinder, 
and  having  a  hollow  back  which  forms  au 
eduction  passage. 

long-slip,  s. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  stationed  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  wicket-keeper. 

long  spined,  a.    Having  long  spines. 
Long-spined Echidna:  [PORCUPINE-ECHIDNA]. 
long-Stalked,  a.    Having  a  long  stalk. 
Long-stalked  Crab: 
Zool. :  The  genus  Podophthalmus. 
long-stop,  s. 

Cricket :  A  fielder  placed  behind  the  wicket- 
keeper  to  stop  any  balls  which  may  pass  him. 

long-stop,  v.i. 

Cricket :  To  act  as  long-stop. 

*  Ions  sufferance,  •'•  Forbearance  to 
punish ;  mercy,  patience.  (6'co« :  Rokeby,  iv.  24.) 

long-suffering,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :    Forbearing,    patient,  bearing 
injuries  or  provocation  for  a  long  time. 

"  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-ntffer- 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."— Exod.  : 

XXXiV.  «. 

B.  As  snbst. :  The  same  as  LONG-SUFFER- 
ANCE (q.v.). 

"What if  God  endured  with  much  Img^ufferlng the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction."— Rom.  ix.  &. 


long-tackle  block, ». 

Naut. :  A  block  having  two  single  sheaves, 
one  above  the  other.  The  lower  one  is  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  upper.  It  is  used  in 
combination  with  a  single  block,  to  form  long- 
tackle  for  loading  or  other  purchase. 

long-tail,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  animal,  especially  a  dog,  having  an 
uncut  tail.    As  the  dogs  of  those  not  quali- 
fied to  hunt  had  their  tails  cut,  the  word  came 
to  signify  gentlefolk. 

"  Come  cut  and  longtail  under  the  degree  of  a  squir*  " 
—Shakesp. :  Merry  Wines  of  Windtor,  lit  4. 

2.  A  greyhound.    (Slang). 

II.  Zool.  (PL):  The  genus  Harelda  (q.v.). 
[LONG-TAILED  DUCK.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  ft 
dog. 

long-tailed,  a.    Having  a  long  tail. 

Long-tailed  Bats: 

Zool. :  The  genus  Miniopterus  (q.v.). 

Long-tailed  Blue  Jays: 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Xanthura  (q.v.). 

Long-tailed  Duck,  Long-tailed  Hareld  : 

Ornith. :  Fuligina  (Anas)  glacialis,  a  winter 
visitor  to  Britain.  It  is  remarkable  for  it! 
elongated  tail-feathers. 

Long-tailed  Field-Mouse : 

Zool. :  Mus  sylvaticus,  the  Wood  Mouse  (q.v.). 

Long-tailed  Hareld :  [Long-tailed  Duck], 

Long-tailed  Hawk : 

Ornith.  :  Micrastur  semitorquatut. 

Long-tailed  Horned  Owl: 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Long-eared  Owl  (q.  v.)i 

Long-tailed  Locust-eater: 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Gryllivora  longicauda,  one  of  the  Sylvidae. 

Long-tailed  Mole  : 

Zool. :  Talpa  macrura,  a  native  of  Northern 
India. 

Long-tailed  Pangolin: 

Zool. :  Manis  tetradactyla,  a  scaly  Ant-eate» 
from  Eastern  Africa.  Dark-brown  in  colour, 
with  the  hair  of  the  face  and  under-sides  black  ; 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  makes  up  two-thirds.  Called  also  the 
Four-fingered  Pangolin. 

Long-tailed  Tiger  Cat : 

Zool. :  Felismacrurus.  Habitat,  Brazil,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Neuwied.  It  resembles  the  ocelot,  but  is 
smaller,  and  its  spots  are  not  so  well  marked. 
Length  of  body,  about  twenty-seven  inches ; 
tails,  fourteen  inches.  Sometimes  called  the 
Occloid  Leopard. 

Long-tailed  Titmouse : 

Ornith. :  Pants  caudatus.  the  Bottle-tit. 

Long-tailed  Trogon : 

Ornith. :  Pharomacrus  mocinno,  the  Quesal 
(q.v.). 

long-threadworm,  s.    [THREADWORM.] 

long-timber,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  timber  rising  from  th« 
cants,  and  continued  in  one  piece  to  the  top 
of  the  second  f  uttock. 

long-torn, «. 

1.  Mining :    An   apparatus   used   by   the 
Californians  for  washing  gold  from  the  earth 
or  gravel  in  which  it  is  found.     It  consists  of 
a  wooden  trough,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  about  a  foot  wide.    At  its  lower 
end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of  sheet- 
iron  pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, under  which  is  placed  a  flat  box  a  couple 
of  inches  deep.    The  apparatus  is  set  at  an 
inclination  over   the  place  which  is  to  be 
worked,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  kept  running 
through  it  by  means  of  a  hose  ;  and,  while 
some  of  the  party  shovel  in  the  dirt,  one  man 
stands  at  the  lower  end  stirring  the  mass,  as 
it  is  washed  down,  and  separating  the  stones, 
while  the  earth  and  gravel  fall  through  th» 
sieve  into  another  box,  where  they  are  again 
sifted.    (Bartlett.) 

2.  Ordnance:  A  cannon  of  large  size  and 
special  length. 

*  long-tongued,  a.  Talkative,  chattering, 
prating.  (Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  «9lf,  work,  wno.  son:  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try*  Syrian.  »,  w  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


long— longiroator 
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long-vacation,  ».    [VACATIOK.] 

long-valve,  s. 

Steam-eny. :  [Lo NO-SLIDE]. 
long  waist  ed  a. 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  long  waist.    (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Long  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist.  (Said 
Of  a  dress.) 

B.  Xtuit.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  having  a  long 
waist.    [WAIST.] 

long-winded,  a. 

1.  Having   good   breath   or  wind ;   long- 
breathed. 

2.  Tedious :  wearisome  from  prolixity.  (Ap- 
plied to  persons  and  things.) 

"He  would  have  nothing  Init  long-winded  cant 
without  books."— ilacaulay  :  Uut.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

long-windedness,  &  Tedious  pro- 
lixity. 

"  He  makes  the  Doctor,  in  spite  of  his  long-winded- 
ness,  an  amusing  and  even  sympathetic  personage."— 
fall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  1884. 

long-winged,  a.    Having  long  wings. 

Long-winged  Puff -bird: 

Ornith. :  Chelidoptera  tenebrosa,  one  of  the 
Bucconidse,  from  tlie  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Long-winged  Swift:  The  Indian  genus  Ma- 
cropteryx  of  Swainson. 

long-wool,  s.  Combing  wool,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  shorter  which  is  carded. 

*  long-yarned,  a.      Spun  out,  unduly 
protracted. 

"Ofttimes  when  Giles dolli  find 
Harsh  sizhts  at  lionie,  Giles  wishcth  liu  were  lilind  ; 
All  this  doth  Joan  ;  or  that  his  long-yarn  d  life 
Were  quite  spun  out.'       Hnu  J union  :  Epigram  42. 

l£ng,  *  long-en,  *  long  i  en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  langian,  longian  —  to  lengthen,  to  long 
after,  from  lung,  long  =  long  (q.v.).  ] 

*  A.  Trans.  :  To  lengthen. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  lengthen  ;  to  become  long  or  longer. 

"Thouue  se  dseg  langath."— Popular  Treatiiet  on 
Science,  p.  9. 

2.  To  stretch  the  mind  or  heart  after  any- 
thing ;  to  have  an  eager  desire ;  to  desire  any- 
thing earnestly.  (Followed  by  for  or  after,  or 
by  an  infinitive.) 

"  Alwtted  by  an  anxious  eye 
That  longed  to  be  deceived." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  lit  S. 

8.  To  have  an  eager  appetite.  (Generally 
followed  by  for.) 

"  And  David  Ion/led,  and  said.  Oh  that  one  would 
give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  Bethlehem."—!  Chron. 
Ii.  17. 

*  4.  To  belong. 

"But  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong, 
AssaylU,  not  kuowiug  what  to  arines  doth  long." 

Speiaer:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  8. 

*l8ng,  adv.  [A  shortened  form  of  along  (q.v.).] 
By  means  ofj  by  reason  of,  because  of. 

"  It's  all  long  on  you,  I  could  not  get  my  part  a  night 
or  two  before.  —Prologue  to  Return*  from  Pamauut. 

long-shore  man,  ».  A  labourer  em- 
ployed about  wharves  in  loading  or  unloading 
vessels. 

'iSn-gw'-vl-ty,  «.    [LONGEVITY.] 

iohg  an,  longyen,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Botu  ny : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Nephelium,  Dimocarpus,  or 
Euphoria  Longanum,  a  sapindaceous  tree  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.    It  is  akin  to  the 
Litchi,   but  the  fruit  is  smaller,  being   but 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.    It 
has  a  semi-transparent  pulp,  is  eatable,  and 
is  sold  in  the  Chinese  markets. 

2.  The  tree  itself. 

•)  l5n-ga-nim'-I-ty,  «.  [Lat.  longanimitas, 
from  longus  =  long,  and  animus  =  mind  ;  FT. 
longatiimite ;  Ital.  longanimitd.]  Forbear- 
ance, long-suffering,  patience. 

"  It  bad  overcome  the  patience  of  Job  as  it  did  the 
meekness*  of  Muses,  aud  would  surely  have  mastered 
any,  but  the  longanimit//  am!  lasting  sufferance  of 
God."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Ernurt,  bk.  L,  ch.  iii. 

iSng'-boat,  s.    [Eng.  long,  and  boat.} 

Naut. :  A  large  ship's  boat,  from  32  to  40 
feet  long,  having  a  beam  from  '29  to  '25  of  its 
length.  It  has  a  heavy,  flat  floor,  and  is 
sharper  in  its  floor  than  a  launch.  It  is  carvel 
built. 

"  At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 
the  lauding  in  his  longboat."—  Wotton. 


,  s.  [Eng.  long,  a.,  and  bow.]  The 
national  weapon  of  the  English  from  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  to  the  introduction  of 
firearms.  It  was  used  wjth  great  effect 
at  Crecy  (1340).  The  lx>w  was  of  the 
height  of  the  archer,  and  made  of 
yew,  ash,  &c.  The  arrow  was  half 
as  long  as  the  bow. 

II  To  draw  the  longbow:  To 
tell  improbable  or  exagger- 
ated stories. 
"At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they 

are  less  clever, 

But   draw   the  longbow  better 
now  than  ever." 

Byron :  Don  Juan,  xvt  t 

*lorige,  *.  [LUNGE,  i.] 
"longe(l),  v.i.  [LUNGE, 

V.} 

*longe(2),  v.i.  [LONG,  v.] 

long-er,  s.  [[Eng.  long,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
longs  ;  one  who  desires  anything  earnestly. 

Idng'-curs,  a.  pi.    [LONOER,  a.] 

Naut. :  The  casks  stored  next  the  keelson. 

*l8n-ge'-val,  "  lon-gee'-val,  a.  [Lat.  lon- 
(eviis,  from  longus  =  long,  and  levum  =  an  age.] 
Long-lived. 

•lon-geV-I-ty,  *lon  -g»V-i-ty,     »lon- 

gSBV-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  longcevitas,  from  lon- 
gaivus.]  Length  of  life  ;  great  age  or  dura- 
tion of  life. 

"  We  shall  single  out  the  deer ,  upon  concession  a 
long-lived  animal,  and  in  longevity  by  many  conceived 
to  attain  unto  hundreds."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

H  (1)  The  term  may  be  applied  to  the  dura- 
tion of  species,  genera,  &c. ,  as  well  as  to  the 
life  of  individuals. 

"  Relative  longevity  of  species  in  the  Mammalia  and 
Testa-ea.'  —  Lyell :  Student' t  Element  of  Oeol.,  p.  139. 

(2)  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  lives 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  were  greatly 
extended,  Methusaleh  having  reached  the  age 
of  969  years  (Gen.  v.  27).  When  Psalm  xc. 
was  written,  the  limits  of  human  life  were  as 
they  are  now.  A  few  instances  of  abnormal 
longevity  still  occur,  though  a  large  number 
of  the  recorded  cases  are  mythic.  The  inhabi- 
tant of  a  workhouse  or  a  pauper  outside,  on 
reaching  100,  is  sure  to  receive  much  considera- 
tion and  many  presents  from  the  public,  on 
which  account  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  add  on  a  substantial  number  of  years  to 
the  life.  Even  people  not  paupers  may  be 
tempted  to  do  it.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  poor  man,  Colour  M'Crain,  who 
died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  really  spent 
180  Christinas  seasons  in  his  house ;  or  whether 
Old  Parr  "was  in  his  153rd  year"  when  he 
died,  in  1635  ;  or  Henry  Jenkins  169  when  he 
died,  in  1670 ;  or  whether  Thomas  Cam,  who 
died  in  1588,  was  207  ;  or  Johannes  de  Tem- 
poribus,  whose  life  ended  in  1014,  was  361. 
The  existence  of  centenarians  stands  on  good 
evidence.  A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Uust,  died  at  the  age  of  102,  and 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  hundredth  birthday 
has  been  celebrated.  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  General 
Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  says  that  if 
the  returns  made  to  the  office  as  to  the  ages 
of  persons  deceased  can  be  depended  on,  223 
persons  (79  men  and  144  women)  out  of  every 
million  of  the  population  reach  100  years; 
one,  a  woman,  reaches  108.  The  longevity 
tends  to  be  greater  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  has  been  recently  thought  by  sanitarians 
that  when  the  laws  of  health  are  completely 
observed  that  125  years  are  the  natural  term  of 
human  life. 

*l8n-geV-ofis*lo'n-g»v'-ou8,».  [Lat.  Zon- 
gcevus,  from  longus  =  long,  andcewtm  =  an  age.] 
Living  a  long  time  ;  long-lived  ;  of  great  age. 

"  Cedar  wood  is  longenoui  and  an  evergreen."  .  On»  : 
Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viiL 

long* -hand,  s  [Eng.  long,  and  hand.]  Ordi- 
nary writing,  or  written  characters,  as  distin- 
guished from  shorthand,  stenography,  £c. 

lon'-gi-corn,  a.  &  *    [LONOICORNES.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longl- 
.     comes  (q.v.). 

"A  chirping  noise,  like  some  of  the  Loitgiforn  co- 
leoptera."— Suxiituon  i  Strickland:  Insect*,  p.  123. 

B.  As  svbst. :   A   member   of  the    family 
Longicornes. 

"  Cernmbyx  herot,  a  common  European  longicnm." 
—a.  W.  Battt,  P.L.S.,  in  CaueltiJiat.  Bin.,  v.  298. 


s..   ifin-gj-nor'-nl-a   s.  pi 

[Lat.  longus  =  long,  and  cornu  =  a  horu.', 

Entom.  :  Longicorns,  a  subsection  of 
Beetles,  section  Tetramera.  The  antennae  are 
usually  longer  than  the  body.  They  are  till- 
form,  tapering,  or  more  rarely  hooke-d  01 
pectinated  ;  the  mandibles  arc  large  ;  *he 
thorax  and  part  of  the  elytra  sometimes  with 
spines  ;  the  body  elongated  ;  the-  colour,  as  a 
rule,  bright.  The  longicornes  are  large  beetles, 
the  larva?  of  which  feed  on  timber.  The'  perfect 
insect  makes  a  sound  produced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  hind  limb  of  the  prothorax  over  a 
finely-ribbed  prominence  on  the  mesotborax 
beneath.  It  is  divided  into  three  families. 
Prionidifi,  Cerambycidae,  and  Lepturidit  (q.  v.). 

*  Idn-gi-l&t'-er-al,  a.  [Lat  .  long  us  =  long,  and 

lateralis  =  pertaining  to  the  side  ;  lalus  (genii. 
laturi-t)  =  a  side.]  Having  long  sides  ;  having 
the  form  of  an  elongated  parallelogram. 

"But  Nineveh,  which  authors  acknowledge  to  have 

exceeded    Babylon,  was   of   a  longilaterul    figure."— 

Browne  :  Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

*  lon-gim'-a-nous,  a.    [Lat.  longus  =  long, 
and  manus'—  a  hand;  Fr.  long  imam:.]    Hav- 
ing long  hands  ;  long-handed. 

"  Whose  malice  was  never  so  longitnanoiu&s  to  reach 
the  soul  of  their  enemies."—  Browne  :  yulgar  Erruurt, 
lik.  rii.,  ch.  xix. 

*  lon-gim'-S-try,  B.     [Lat.  longus  =  long, 
and  Gr.  iii7pov(metron)  =  a  measure.]    Theart 
or  practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths. 

"Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in 
longimetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  measured."—  Cheyne  :  I'hiloto- 
phical  Principle!. 

long   ing,  "long  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  i. 

[LONG,  V.] 

A.  &  Ii.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  eager  desire  or  yearning  ; 
a  craving  or  morbid  appetite. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing,  .  .  . 
' 


Tile.  IT.  4. 

2.  Physiol.  :  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar 
and  often  whimsical  desires  of  females  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  those  states  in  which  the 
uterine  discharge  is  suppressed. 

Ifthg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  longing;  -ly.]  In 
a  longing  manner;  with  eager  desire  or 
yearning. 

"  Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle  belt,  with  mils  of  burnished  gold." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  .Eneidlx..  487. 

*  Ion-gin'  -qnl-ty,  s.  [Lat.  longimiuitas,  from 
longinifiius  =  long,  extensive  ;  longus  =  long.] 
Greatness  of  distance. 

"  Pope  Leo  himself  saw  that  ImginquUy  of  region 
doth  cause  the  examination  of  truth  to  become  over 
dilatory."—  Burrow  :  Of  the  Pope'i  Supremacy. 

lon'-gi-palp,  a.  &.  5.    [LONGI  PALPI.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longi- 
palpi  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  insect  of  the  section  Longi- 
palpi  (q.v.). 

Ion  -gi-pal-pi,  s.  pi.  [Lat  longus,  and  palpi, 
pi.  of  palpus  =  a  stroking,  fluttering.  By  en- 
tomologists used  for  a  feeler.] 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  by  Latreille  aud 
Cuvier  to  a  section  of  the  Brachelytra.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  almost  as  long  as  the 
head.  Genera,  Poederus,  Stenus,  &c. 

Ion  gl-pcn-na  -tae,  s.  pi.  [Fein.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  longipeww-tus,  from  Lat.  longus  —  long, 
and  pennatus  =  winged  ;  pvnnu  —  a  feather.] 
Ornith.  :  A  tribe  of  Birds,  order  Natatores. 
The  wings  are  long;  the  bill  pointed,  knife- 
like,  or  hooked  ;  the  hind  toes  not  connected 
with  the  others  by  a  mem  Inane/  Families 
Laridae,  Procellai  id*e. 

l6n-gi-pen'Tnate,  a.  [LONCIPENNATA] 
Having  long  wings. 

lon-gl-pen'-nef,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  longut  =  long, 
and  penna  =  a  feather.] 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  s 
family  of  Sea  Birds  containing  the  long- 
winged  species,  which,  by  their  groat  capa- 
bility of  flight,  are  spread  everywhere  over 
the  ocean.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Procellaria,  Thalassidroma  (Petrels),  Dio- 
media,  the  Albatross,  &c. 

t  iSn-gi-r&V-ter,  ».   [LONGIKOSTBES.] 

Ornith.  :  A  bird  of  the  order  Longirostrea 
(q.v.). 


boll,  bo*y ;  pout,  Jrfwl:  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.     p*» 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fioo,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  alias,   -ble,  -die,  ic,  a  fcel.  «« 
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lon^irostral— look 


Ion  girds' -tral.it.  [LONGIROSTRES.]  Having 
,  «  long  bill  or  beak  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
1  Longirostres  (q.v.). 

lifa-gi-ros'-tres,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
.,    Lat.  longus  =  long ;  rostrum  =  bill  or  beak, 
and  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  stiff,  -es.] 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
family  of  Wading  Birds,  having  a  slender  long 
weak  bill,  with  which  they  grope  in  mud  for 
worms  and  small  insects.  He  included  under 
it  the  genera  Scolopax  (Snipes),  Ibis,  Nu- 
menius  (the  Curlew),  &c. 

long'  ish,  a.  [Eng.  long,  a.  ;  -ish.]  Rather 
long,  somewhat  long. 

"A  tonyiih  day's  journey."— Mrs.  Qatkett:  Sylvia's 
Lovers,  ch.  ix. 

iSn'-gJ-tiide,  ».    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  longitudo  = 
length,  duration,  from  longiis  =  long.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Length. 

"  Mine  [legs]  spindling  into  longitude  immense." 
Cowper :  Task,  v.  11. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  distance  in  degrees  reckoned 
along  the  ecliptic  from  the  spring  equinox  to 
a  circle  at  right  angles  to  it  passing  through 
the  heavenly   body  whose   longitude  is  re- 
quired.    A  star  situated  directly  in  the  line 
between  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal 
equinox  has  no  longitude.     In  place  of  celes- 
tial longitudes  right  ascensions  are  now  gene- 
rally noted. 

2.  Geog. :   Distance  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.    The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of 
the  equator  intercepted  between  the  meridian 
of  the  place  and  a  meridian  passing  through 
some  other  place  from   which  longitude    is 
reckoned.     Longitude,  in  this  country,  as  in 
England,  is  most  generally  reckoned  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.     It  is  also  reckoned 
from  the  meridians  of  Washington,  Paris,  &c. 
Longitude  is  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  or  in  time,  15°  being  equivalent 
to  one  hour.    It  is  reckoned  to  180°  east  or 
west. 

U  (1)  Geocentric   longitude :   [GEOCENTRIC- 

LONOITUDE]. 

(2)  Heliocentric  longitude : 

Astron. :  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  reckoned  on  or  referred  to  a  circle,  of 
which  the  centre  coincides  with  that  of  the 
sun. 

longitude-star,  s. 

Astron.  (PI.) :  Certain  stars  whose  exact 
position  is  known,  and  which  may  he  used  as 
aids  in  calculating  celestial  longitudes. 

Ion  gi  tud'  m  al,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  longitudo, 
geuit.  longitudinals) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 
[LONGITUDE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Pertaining    to    longitude    or 
length  :   as,  longitudinal  extent ;   extending 
or   running   lengthwise :   as,  a   longitudinal 
timber. 

"These  vesicuUe  are  distended,  and  their  longitu- 
dinal diameters  straitened."— Cheyne:  Philosophical 
Principles. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  railway  sleeper  laid  pa- 
rallel with  the  rails. 

longitudinal  dehiscence,  s. 

Sot.  (Of  an  anther) :  Dehiscence  in  the  di- 
rection of— i.e.,  along,  not  across,  the  cells. 

longitudinal-sinus,  s.    [SINUS.] 

longituuiual  tension,  s. 

Hot. :  Tension  in  the  direction  of  the  grow- 
ing structure  in  a  plant. 

Ion  gi  tud  In  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  longi- 
tudinal; -ly.]  In  a  longitudinal  manner  or 
direction  ;  lengthwise. 

"  To  withstand  the  boues  being  pulled  asunder  lon- 
gitudinally."—Paleu :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  vili. 

•  lon-gi-tud-ln-ar'-i-an,  a.     [Lat.   longi- 
tudo  (genit.    longitudinis) ;    Bug.    adj.    sulf. 
-arian.]    Pertaining  to  or  having  to  do  with 
longitude. 

*  Ion   gl   tud    m-at-ed,  «.    [LONGITUDE.] 
Extended  in  length. 

MSng'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  long;  -ly.] 

1.  For  a  long  time ;  long,  tediously,  weari- 
somely. 

2.  Longingly  ;  with  longing. 

"  Muter,  you  looked  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  marked  not  what's  the  pith  of  all." 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  tht  Shrev,  L  1. 


Long  mynd,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire. 
Longmynd  group,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick  to  a  series  of  beds  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Cambrian.  They  consist  of  a  thick 
series  of  olive-green,  purple-red,  and  gray 
grits  and  conglomerates,  occurring  in  North 
and  South  Wales,'  Shropshire,  and  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Harlech  grits  and  the  Llanberis  slates  ; 
the  former  are  6,000  feet  thick  in  the  Long- 
mynd  Hills,  and  in  parts  of  Merionethshire 
yet  thicker.  They  contain  a  few  annelids, 
trilobites,  &c.  The  latter  occur  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, where  they  are  3,000  feet  thick),  and  con- 
tain a  zoophyte,  Oldhamia  antiqua.  (Lyell.) 

*  long  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  long,  a.  ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  long  ;  length. 

Lon  go  bar  -di,  s.  pi.    [LOMBARD.] 

long'  shanks,  s.    [Eng.  long,  and  shanks.] 

Ornith.  :  A  name  for  the  Long-legged  Plover, 
Himantopus  (q.v.). 

*  long1-  some,  a.      [Eng.    long,    a.  ;    -some.] 
Long  ;  tedious  or  wearisome  by  its  length. 

d  weecke  to  last  the  Ions/some  night." 
scoigne  :  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

*  long"  -some  ness,  s.  [Eng.  longsome;  -ness.] 
The    quality    or    state    of    being    longsome  ; 
tediousness,  wearisomeness. 

long'  spun,  a.  [Eng.  long,  and  spun.]  Spun 
out  to  a  great  length  ;  tedious,  long-winded. 

long  ways,  long'-wise,  wlv.  [Eng.  long; 
-ways  or  -wise.]  In  a  longitudinal  direction  ; 
in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

"  This  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies  long- 
vxtys  almost  iu  a  parallel  line  to  Naples."—  Addison  : 
On  Italy. 

Id'n-i-jer'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Adam  Lonicer, 
a  German  botanist  (1528-158C).] 

Hot.  :  Honeysuckle,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Lonicerese.  It  consists  of  erect,  pro- 
ducts or  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
exsti  pulate  lea  ves,an  o  void  or  sub-globose  calyx 
tube,  a  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  or  campanu- 
late  corolla,  with  the  lip  oblique  or  two-lipped  ; 
ft  ve-lobed  ;  five  stamens  ;  ovary,  many-seeded  : 
a  style  filiform  ;  stigma,  capitate  ;  fruit,  a 
fleshy  berry;  two  or  three-celled,  with  few 
seeds.  Eighty  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  berries  of  Loni- 
cera  ccerulea  are  a  favourite  food  with  the 
Kamtchadales,  as  are  those  of  //.  angustifolia 
with  the  Hindoos.  Goats  are  said  to  fatten 
on  the  leaves  of  L.  hypolenca,  and  cattle  to 
eat  those  of  L.  (iuin>[iieiocula,ris,  both  Indian 
species.  The  seed  of  //.  glauca  are  prescribed 
in  India  for  colic  iu  horses.  [HONEYSUCKLE.] 

l<Sn-I-9er'-e-w,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lonicer(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Capri  foliaceae. 

*16n'-toh,  a.  [Eng.  lone,  a.;  -ish.]  Some- 
what lone  or  lonely. 

Ions  da  lei  a,  s.  [Named  by  McCoy  in  1849 
after  Mr.  Win.  Lonsdale,  a  distinguished  geo- 
logist, who  described  many  species  of  corals, 
&c.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Rugose  Corals,  family 
Cyathophyllidse.  I,on,tJaleia  Jluriformis  is  a 
flower-like  coral  from  thu  Carboniferous  rocks. 

loo  (1),  *  Iu,  s.  &  a.  [A  shortened  form  of 
lanterloo  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  round  game  at  cards. 

"A  secret  iudignatiou,  tli.it.  all  those  ntfectiuus  of 
the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  uway  niwii  a 
hand  at  loo."  —  Addixon  : 

B.  As  adj.  :  Used  or  intended  for  the  game 
of  loo  :  as,  a  loo  table. 

loo  (2),  *.     [LovE.]    (Scotch.) 

loo,  inter.  [See  def.)  A  shortened  form  of 
halloo  (q.v.).  (Shaltesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida. 
v.  7.) 

lod,  v.t.  [Loo  (1),  s.]  To  beat  at  the  game  of 
loo  by  winning  every  trick  ;  hence,  to  defeat. 

"  Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her, 
When  she  had  left  It  wholly  to  her." 

Xhenstoiie  :  To  a  Friend. 


'-l-iy,  adv.  &  o.     [Eng.  looby  ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  looby  ;  in  an  awkward, 
clumsy  fashion. 


B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  clumsy. 
"A  loobily  country  fellow  putting  in  foi  ft  P«rt 
among  the  scholars."— L' Estrange. 

*  lod'-by,  s.    [Prob.  allied  to  lubber,  lob,  Ac.) 
An  awkward  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  lubber. 

"I  am  somewhat  flurried,  and  that  coufOBBddl 
looby  has  perceived  it." —Sheridan  :  Jiivals,  li.  1. 

*  looch,  s.    [LOCH.] 

*  loode-sterre,  s.    [LOADSTAR.] 
loof,  v.t.    [LUFF.] 

loof  (1),  s.     [Dut.  loef  =  a  weather-guage  (also 
applied  to  various  parts  of  a  vessel).]    [LUFF.] 
Shipbuild.  :  That  part  of  the  bow  where  the 
timbers  begin  to  curve  in  towards  the  stem. 

loof  (2),  luif,  s.    [Icel.  loft;  Goth,  lofa.]    The 
palm  of  the  hand. 
H  Outside  of  the  loof:  The  back  of  the  hand. 

"The  outside  o'  the  loof  to  them  at  the  last  day. "- 
—Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

look,  *  lok-en,  *  lok-i-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
loccan  =  to  look,  to  see ;  cogu.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  luogen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  luogen  =  to  mark, 
to  behold,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  tooc;  M.  H.  Ger. 
luoc ;  Ger.  loch  —  a  hols.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
L  Subjectively : 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  towards  any  object  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  it ;  to  gaze.     (Followed 
by  after,  at,  for,  in,  on,  to,  or  towards.) 

"And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  dour." 

Lonufellow :  Village  Blacksmith. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  or  understanding  ;  to 
consider,  to  examine. 

*  3.  To  expect ;  to  have  expectation  or  anti- 
cipation ;  to  anticipate. 

"  I  looked  you  would  have  given  me  your  petition." 
Hhakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  take  care,  to  take  heed,  to  observe, 
to  watch. 

"  Look  you  bring  ine  In  the  names."— Shaktsp. :  Me» 
lure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  turned  or  lie  in  a>iy  direction  ;  to 
face,  to  front. 

"The  door  of  the  inner  gate  that  looketh  toward  tb* 
north."— Ezekiel  vili.  3. 

IL  Objectively: 

1.  To  have  any  partic^ar  appearance  ;  to 
seem,  to  appear. 

"  Thou  loukest  uot  like  deceit.' 

Shakesp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  586. 

2.  To  have  or  assume  any  ji.articular  air  or 
•mien.    (The  sense  is  completed  by  an  adjec- 
tive or  an  adverb.) 

"  How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks."— Shakesp. : 
ffamlet,  ill.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  the  eyes  on  or  towards ;  to  look  at. 
"  'I  can  look  you  in  the  face,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  dont 

nothing  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed."— Macaulay : 
Bint.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  To  seek,  to  search  for. 

"I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  bead."— Shaken).} 
Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*  3.  To  expect. 

"  The  gifts  she  looks  from  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*  4.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

*  5.  To  influence  by  looks. 

"  A  spirit  fit  to  start  Into  an  empire, 
And  li'ok  the  world  to  law." 

Itryden:  Cleomena. 

IT  1.  To  look  about :  To  turn  the  eyes  on  all 
sides  ;  to  look  round. 

2.  To  look  about  one :  To  be  wary  or  watch* 
ful ;  to  be  on  one's  guard. 

"  John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it;  however,  John 
began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him."— 
ArbiUhnot:  History  of  John  Butt. 

3.  To  look  after  : 

(1)  To  search  or  seek  for. 

(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate  ;  to  be  in  a  statt 
of  expectation. 

"  Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth" 
— Luke  xxi.  26. 

(3)  To  take  care  of,  to  attend  to  :  as,  To  look 
after  children. 

*  4.  To  look  down :  To  put  down  or  quell  by 
a  show  of  force,  power,  or  authority  ;  to  frowtf 
down. 

5.  To  look  down  upon :  To  despise  ;  to  regaf  i 
as  an  inferior. 

6.  To  look  for : 

(I)  To  search  for,  to  seek. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  ciirn,  rnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qu  =  itw. 


look— loophole 
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(2)  To  expect,  to  anticipate. 

"The  lord  of  that  (errant  shall  come  In  a  day  when 
be  looketh  not  for  him."— Matthew  xxiv.  SO. 

7.  To  look  forward  to :  To  expect,  especially 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  ;  to  anticipate  with 
pleasure. 

8.  To  look  into  :  To  examine  closely  or  nar- 
rowly ;  to  inspect  carefully,  to  sift. 


"  His  nephew's  levies  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack 
But  better  look'd  into,  he  tvulj  found 


It  was  against  your  highness. 

Sfiaketp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  I. 

9.  To  look  on  : 

(1)  To  be  a  spectator,  not  an  actor. 

(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 

"  None  would  look  on  her."— Shaketp.  :  Peridet.  IT.  S. 

(S)  To  consider,  to  think  of. 

10.  To  look  out : 

(1)  Intrans. :   To  be  on  the  watch ;  to  be 
Wary  or  watchful. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  search  for  and  discover ;  to 
•elect,  to  choose,  to  pick  out 

11.  To  look  over : 

(1)  To  examine,  to  go  through  :  as,  To  look 
over  accounts. 

(2)  To  overlook ;  to  pass  by  or  over :  as,  To 
look  over  a  fault. 

12.  To  look  to,  or  unto : 

(1)  To  watch,  to  attend. 

••Will  you  loo*  to  those  things  I  toldfyou  off— 
Bhaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  A'othiny,  ii.  L 

(2)  To  expect,  to  depend  upon. 

13.  To  look  through : 

(1)  To  see  through  ;  to  see  and  understand 
perfectly. 

(2)  To  examine  the  contents  of :  as,  To  look 
through  a  museum. 

14.  To  look  up : 

(1)  To  search  for  until  found. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to ;  to  call  upon  :  as,  To 
look  a  person  up.    (Colloquial.) 

look,  s.    [LOOK,  v.] 

L  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing  ;  a  glance. 

"  Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  loot. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke. 
Few  words  he  said." 

liryden  :  Absalom  A  Achitophtl,  L  IS*. 

2.  Air  of  the  face ;  aspect,  mien  ;  cast  of 
the  countenance ;  expression  of  the  eye  and 
Countenance. 

"Thou  cream-fac'd  loon  I 
Where  gofst  thou  that  goose  look  I" 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  S. 

If  Look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the  specific 
term  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual  or  momentary 
took :  a  look  may  be  characterized  as  severe  or 
mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind  ;  a  glance 
as  hasty  or  sudden,  imperfect  or  slight :  so 
likewise  we  speak  of  taking  a  look,  or  catching 
a  glance. 

look-out,  s. 

1.  A  careful  watch :   as,  To  keep  a  good 
look-out. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

3.  A  place  from  which  a  watch  is  kept. 
Look-out  man :  A  person  employed  to  keep 

watch. 

look  er,   *lok-er,  s.     [Eng.  look,  v.,  -er.] 
One  who  looks. 

looker-on,  s.  One  who  is  a  mere  spec- 
tator, not  an  actor. 

"  How  proud  and  happy  they  !  the  crowd 
Of  tookert-on  how  pleased  and  proud  I  " 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  HyMone,  T. 

look -Ing,  *lok-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 

[LOOK,  V.] 

A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  turning  the  eyes 
on  or  towards  any  object ;  a  glance. 

*  looking-for,  5.  Expectation,  anticipa- 
tion. 


looking-glass,  s.  A  mirror;  a  glass 
•ilvered  on  the  back,  so  as  to  show  reflections. 

Looking-glass  tree : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Heritlera,  one  of  the  Ster- 
culiacese.  The  resemblance  to  a  looking-glass 
is  in  the  silvery- white  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Four  species  are  known  from  India  and  Africa. 

lool,  s.    [Prob.  from  Lat.  loculus  =  a  coffer.] 

Metall. :  A  vessel  to  receive  the  washing  of 
metallic  ores. 


loom  (1),  *  lome,  s.  [A.S.  geloma  —  a  tool,  an 
implement.] 

*  1.  A  tool,  an  implement,  a  utensil. 

"  The  tomes  that  iuh  laboure  with  and  yfiode  deserve 
Ys  pater  noster  and  my  prymer." 

fieri  Plouhmnn,  p.  77. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is 
woven  into  fabric.  They  may  be  either  hand- 
looms  or  power-Jooras,  the  former  being  worked 
by  the  person  weaving,  the  latter  driven  by 
steam  or  other  motive  power.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  loom  are  : — (1)  A  frame  in  which 
the  row  of  yarns  forming  the  warp  is  held ; 
(2)  Leashes  or  harness  which  govern  the  de- 
cussation  of  the  threads  to  form  a  shed  for 
the  woof. 

2.  Naut. :  The  part  of  the  length  of  an  oar 
inside  the  rowlock  in  rowing. 

loom  card, «. 

Weav. :  A  pierced  pattern-card  for  Jacquard 
weaving. 

loom-harness,  s. 

Weav. :  That  portion  of  the  loom  by  which 
the  warp-threads  are  moved  to  make  the 
decussation,  forming  the  shed  in  which  the 
shuttle  travels  and  leaves  the  weft-thread. 
The  harness  has  heddles  with  loops  for  the 
warps,  and  some  are  raised  above -the  others, 
either  in  regular  alternation  for  plain  weaving, 
or  in  other  order,  according  to  the  pattern. 

loom-Shuttle,  s.  One  for  carrying  the 
weft-thread  through  the  shed  formed  by  the 
decussation  of  the  warp.  An  orifice  is  made 
through  the  shuttle  in  line  with  the  yarn-eye, 
and  another  througlt  the  bottom  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  end. 

*  loom  (2),  ».    [Seedef.] 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  LOON  (2),  *. 

"A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose:  of  a  dark  colour, 
dappled  with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and 
wings,  each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two 
spots.  They  breed  in  Farr  Island."— Grew:  MuKBum. 

loom  (3),  s.  [LOOM,  v.]  The  fainter  indistinct 
appearance  of  anything  seen  at  a  distance  or 
through  a  fog. 

loom,  *  lum  en,  v.i.  [Icel.  Ijoma  =  to  gleam, 
to  shine  ;  Ijomi  =  a  beam,  a  ray ;  A.S.  leoma 
=  a  beam  ;  leomian  =  to  gleam,  to  shine.] 

*  1.  To  shine. 

"Here  lure  lumet  liht"  Lyric  Poenu.  p.  U. 

2.  To  appear  above  the  surface ;  espec.,  of 
water  or  of  the  sea  ;  to  appear  indistinctly  or 
faintly  in  the  distance. 

"  The  giant  Apennines  of  Sabina  loom  afar  off."— 
Dennii;  CUiet  t  Cemeteriei  of  Struria,  ii.  35. 

*  3.  To  appear  to  the  mind's  eye  faintly  or 
obscurely ;  to  dawn. 

*  4.  To  be   eminent ;    to   be   elevated   or 
ennobled ;  to  rise. 

loom-gale,  s.    A  gentle  gale  of  wind. 

loomed,  a.  [Eng.  loom  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Woven 
in  a  loom. 

"  With  loom'd  wool  the  native  robe  supplies." 

Savage  :  The  Wanderer,  i. 

loom' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Loon,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.]:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  loom  or  indistinct  appear- 
ance of  an  object  as  seen  in  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  a  fog. 

loon  (1),  *  loun,  *  lown,  s.  [O.  But.  loen  = 
a  stupid  fellow.]  A  rogue,  a  worthless  per- 
son, a  naughty  woman.  (The  word  is  of  both 
genders.) 

"Telling  scandalous  tales  of  the  others? 
Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon  I " 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  IT. 

loon  (2),  *  loom  (2),  *.  [Icel.  lomr  =  a  loon  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  lorn.  Perhaps  the  same  word  as 
loon  (1).]  [LOOM  (2),  s.} 

Ornith.  :  Colymbus  glacialis,  the  Great 
Northern  Diver.  Head,  neck,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  glossed  with  deep  purplish  green 
on  a  black  ground ;  short  transverse  bar  on 
the  throat,  collar,  or  middle  of  neck  ;  upper 
plumage  black,  marked  with  white  spots ; 
under  plumage  white.  Length  thirty -six 
inches,  extent  of  wing  forty-eight  inches. 
Habitat,  Arctic  seas  of  both  hemispheres  ; 
abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Scandinavia,  and 
Russia.  They  are  accidental  visitors  along 
our  southern  coasts. 

loon  ghie,  lun   ghie,  s.     [Native  name.] 
Fabric:   A  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  of  rich 


colour,  made  in  Scinde,  in  pieces  about  four 
yards  long  and  two  feet  wide. 

loop  (1),  *  loupe,  s.  [Irish  &  Gael.  lub  =  a.  loop. 

a  bow,  a  noose,  from  lub  =  to  bend,  to  incline.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a  string,  rope, 
chain,  &c.  ;  n  noose,  a  bight  ;  a  doubled  cord 
through  which  another  cord,  a  lace,  a  rope, 
&c.,  may  be  run. 

"  And  thou  shall  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and  pot 
the  taches  into  the  loopt."—  Exodui  xxvi.  11. 

*  2.  A  hole,  an  opening. 

"  Make  me  to  see  It,  or  (.it  the  least)  so  proven, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hiugp,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on."  Shaktp.  :  Othello,  Ui.  S.   ' 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  loop,  as  a  bend  of 
a  river,  a  curve  of  a  railway,  &c. 

4.  A  hinge  of  a  door. 

5.  A  panel  of  bars,  put  together  like  a  gate, 
to  be  removed  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

"6.  A  length  of  paling. 

7.  A  narrow  opening  in  a  wall  through 
which  to  watch  or  fire  upon  an  enemy  ;  a 
loophole. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery  : 

(1)  A  slotted  bar  which  forms  a  guide  and 
limit  to  the  motion  of  an  object. 

(2)  A  sleeve  or  collar,  as  that  upon  the 
middle  of  a  neck-yoke. 

2.  Gun.  :  A  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

3.  Kail.  Eng.  :  A  loop-line  (q.v.). 

4.  Teleg.  :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning 
to  the  same  point,  as  to  a  branch  office,  and 
forming  a  part  of  a  main  circuit. 

loop-holder,  s.  A  carriage,  by  which 
the  loop  of  a  strap  is  attached  to  running-gear 
or  the  bed. 

loop-line,  s. 

1.  Sail.  Eng.  :  A  connecting  line  of  railway  ; 
one  running  into  the  trunk. 

2.  Teleg.  :  A  wire  going  out  and  returning 
to  the  main  circuit  ;  a  loop. 

loop  (2),  s.  [Ger.  luppe  =  a  bloom,  a  loop,  a 
bundle  of  hay.] 

Metall.  :  A  mass  of  iron,  gathered  into  • 
ball  on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  in  a  pasty  condition  ready  for  the  tilt- 
hammer  or  rolls.  It  is  conveyed  by  dragging 
on  the  iron  plates  which  form  a  track  on  the 
floor,  or  in  a  little  truck  called  a  ball-trolly. 
A  loup. 

loop  (1),  v.t.  [Loop  (1),  s.]  To  form  into  a 
loop  or  loops  ;  to  fasten  or  furnish  with  a 
loop  or  loops. 

loop  (2),  v.t.    [Loop  (2),  s.] 

Metall.  :  To  run  together,  as  the  matter  of 
an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is  only  heated 
for  calcination. 

looped,  o.    [Eng.  loop  (I),  s.  ;  -«d.] 
L  Formed  into  a  loop. 

*  2.  Full  of  holes  or  apertures. 

"  How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  side*, 
Your  loop  a  and  wiudow'd  raegediiess,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?  ' 

Shaketp.  :  Sing  Lear,  iii.  ^ 

loop  -er,  «.     [Loop  (1),  s.  ;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  perforated  blade  or  bod» 
kin    for    inserting 

the  end  of  a  carpet- 
rag  through  the  end 
of  another  piece, 
looping  them  toge- 
ther to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  sewing. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.): 
The  group  or  tribe 
Gcometriua  (q.v.). 
Called    also    Land 
Measurer  Moths,  or 
Land  Measurers. 


looper  moths, 


LOOPERS 

Butterjty  and  Caterpillar  q 
Abraxai  grotsulariata,  Ih 
Magpie-moth  («.*.)• 

Entom.  :  The  same  as  LOOPER,  2  (q.v.). 

loop-hole,  *.    [Eng.  loop  (I),  s.,  and  hole.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally  : 
(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  very  eyes  of  meu  through  loophole!  thrurt, 
Qazinz  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  hut."  X 

Hhaketp. :  Rap*  of  Lucrete.  1,881 


b63h  ptfut,  Jttrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•«lan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -siou  =  shun,     -cio us,  -tious,  -siou»  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  b»i,  d$L 
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(2)  Any  hole  or  aperture  allowing  passage 
or  escape. 

•'  Shedding  through  paly  loopholet  mild  and  small, 
Gleams  that  upuu  the  lake's  still  bosom  fall." 

Wordsworth ;  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Fig. :  A  means  of  escape  or  evasion ;  a 
shift,  an  evasion. 

II.  fort. :  An  aperture  or  slit  in  a  stockade 
or  other  defence,  whence  musketry  may  be 
fired  at  assailants  ;  machicolation,  eiu battle- 
ment, embrasure,  crenelle. 

loop'-holed,  a.  [Eng.  loophole);  -ed.]  Full 
of  holes  or  apertures  ;  admitting  of  passage. 

"This  uneasy  loophol'd  gaol. 
In  which  ye  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock. 
Cannot  but  put  y'  ill  uiiud  of  wedlock." 

Butler :  Hudibrat,  pt.  ii.,  c.  L 

loop'-ie,  Io6p'-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
allied  to  Dan.  loopen  —  to  run ;  Eng.  leap.] 
Crafty,  tricky,  deceitful. 

"  I  tauld  him  how  this  loopy  lad  ....  had  served 
me."— Scott :  Jtedgauntlet,  ch.  xxi. 

loop  -ing,  s.  [Eng.  loop  (1),  a. ;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  forming  into  or  furnishing  with  a  loop 
or  loops ;  a  loop. 

looping  snails,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Trun- 
catella  (q.v.).  It  has  reference  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  progression — by  contracting  the 
space  between  the  lips  and  the  foot. 

Moord,  s.  [Fr.  lourd  =  heavy,  stupid.]  A 
dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  drone ;  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow. 

"  Siker,  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekea  much  of  thy  swiuke." 

Spenter:  Shepheardt  Calender;  July. 

loo'-ry,  lou-ri,  s.    [LORY.] 

*loos,  *los,  "lose,  s.  [Fr.  los,  from  Lat. 
faus  =  praise.]  Pi-aise,  fame,  renown. 

"  Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame." 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  VI.  xii.  12. 

loose,  *  Ions-en,  • los  en,  *  lows-en,  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  losian  —  to  lose,  to  become  void  ; 
O.  Sax.  losian  =  to  make  free  ;  Dut.  lossen  — 
to  loosen,  to  set  loose  ;  Icel.  leysa ;  Sw.  Wsa  ; 
Dan.  lose ;  Ger.  losen  ;  Goth,  lausjan.]  [Loose, 
a.,  LOSE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unbind,  to  untie,  to  set  ft*e  anything 
Which  is  tied  or  fastened. 

"You  shall  find  au  ass  tied,  and  a  oott  with  her; 
loote  them  and  bring  them  unto  me."— J»*tt.  xxi.  2. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  undo. 

"Who  is  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?" — 
fevelation  v.  2. 

3.  To  release  from  confinement,  restraint, 
or   imprisonment:   to   set   free:   to   set   at 
liberty. 

"  And  the  four  angels  were  looted,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year, 
lor  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men."— Revelation  ix.  16. 

4.  To  relax,  to  loosen,  to  let  go. 

6.  To  relax ;  to  make  less  strict,  harsh,  or 
•evere. 

"All  the  bonds  and  restraints  under  which  men  lay, 
be  so  far  looted,  that  any  man  might  be  free,  who 
would  concur  to  his  own  liberty  and  enlargement." — 
Sorrow:  Sermom,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  40. 

6.  To  make  loose  or  feeble. 

"The  joints  of  hig  loins  were  looted,  and  his  knee* 
uuote  one  against  another."— Daniel  v.  6. 

7.  To  set  free  from  obligation  or  burden ; 
to  release,  to  free,  to  disengage. 


*8.  To   remit,    to   forgive,   to  pardon,  to 
absolve. 

"Whatsoever  thou   shalt  loote  on  earth,  shall  be 
tooted  in  heaven."— Matthew  xvi.  1$. 

*  9.  To  solve,  to  explain. 

"  He  had  red  hir  riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loote,  but  suffred  deadly  dole." 

Spenter :  F.  0..,  V.  xi.  25. 

*  10.  To  dissolve,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

"The  watry  south  winde  from  the  seabord  coste 
Upblowing  doth  disperse  the  vapour  lotte." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  Iv.  IS. 

'  B.  fntrans. :  To  set  sail  from  a  port ;  to 
put  to  sea. 


loose,  Moos,  o.  &  s.  [A.S.  Zeds;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  los;  Dut.  Ms;  Icel.  torn;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
los;  Ger.  los ;  Goth,  lavs.]  [LoosK.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  tied,  fastened,  or  attached  to  any- 
thing else  ;  unfastened,  unbound,  free. 

"  We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 
And  cut  the  bow-string  loote." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilet,  yl.  22. 


2.  Not  tight  or  couliued ;  easy :  as, 
dress. 

3.  Not  crowded  together  ;  not  dense  ;  close 
or  compact. 

"  With  bora*  ud  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array." 
Milton:  f.  L.,  ii.  887. 

4.  Set  free  from  confinement,  restraint,  or 
imprisonment ;  liberated,  free. 

5.  Disengaged,  free. 

*  6.  Free  from  obligation  ;  not  bound.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of  or  from.) 

"  Now  I  stand 
Loote  of  my  vow."  Additon :  Cato. 

I.  Unconnected,  rambling. 

"Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loote  and  unconnected  pages."—  Watts :  On  the  Mind, 

*  8.  Vague,  uncertain. 

*9.  Not  close,  not  concise,  not  precise  or 
exact. 

"  I  f  aii  author  be  loote  and  diffuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage. '—Felton  :  On  the  Clutiict. 
10.  Not  strict,  not  rigid. 

*  11.  Not  strict  in  morals  ;  lax,  careless,  un- 
principled. 

12.  Not  restrained  in  manners ;  dissolute, 
wanton. 

"  Unrestrained,  loose  companions." 

Shaketp. :  Kichard  II.,  v.  3. 

*13.  Containing  or  consisting  of  wanton, 
obscene,  or  unchaste  language. 

"  When  loote  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes." 

Drydeii :  Ovid  ;  Beroidet  xvii. 

*  14.  Lax  of  body ;  the  opposite  of  costive. 

"What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  is 
going  to  stool  regularly:  people  that  are  very  loote 
nave  seldom  strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies."— 
Locke :  On  Education. 

*15.  Negligent. 

"  Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him." 

Shaketp. :  Trail  ui  &  Cretaida,  iil.  S. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Of  a  soft,  cellular,  incohesive  texture,  like 
the  pith  of  moss  plants. 

2.  Having  the  parts  distant  from  each  other, 
with  an  open  light  kind  of  an  arrangement,  as 
the  panicle  among  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty,  licence. 

"  Poets  should  not  .  .  .  give  themselves  such  a  loote 
in  lyricks,  as  if  there  were  no  connection  in  the  world." 
—Felton :  On  the  Clattia. 

2.  The  discharge  of  an  arrow. 

"  And  shot  they  with  .  .  .  the  square  or  forked  pile, 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile." 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion.  s.  26. 

If  (1)  On  the  loose:  Dissipated,  dissolute, 
wanton. 

(2)  To  break  loose :  To  escape  from  restraint 
or  confinement ;  hence,  fig.,  to  cast  off  all 
moral  restraint. 

(3)  To  give  a  loose  to :  To  allow  to  act  freely ; 
to  give  vent  or  licence  to. 

(4)  To  set  loose:  To  set  at  liberty;  to  free 
from  restraint  or  confinement. 

*  loose-bodied,  a.    Loose,  not  tight. 

loose-box,  s.  A  stable,  or  part  of  a  stable, 
without  stalls,  in  which  a  horse  is  shut  up, 
but  not  tied. 

t  loose-house,  s.  The  same  as  LOOSE- 
BOX  (q.v.). 

*  loose  kirtle,   s.      A   woman   of    bad 
character. 

"  As  if  he  were  a  Barbican  loote-kirtle  trying  to  keep 
her  apple-squire  ashore." — Kingtley  :  Westward  Hot 
ch.  xxx. 

loose-pulley,  s. 

Mack.  :  A  pulley  running  loosely  on  the  shaft, 
and  receiving  the  belt  from  the  fast-pulley  when 
the  shaft  is  to  be  disconnected  from  the  motor. 

*  loose-tailed,   a.     Of   bad  character  ; 
wanton. 

"  In  the  rank  of  loote-tailed  ladies."— Carlile  :  The 
Fortune-Huntert  (1689),  p.  43. 

*  loose-wived,  a.  Having  a  wanton  wife. 
(Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  2.) 

loose  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  loose,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  loose  manner  ;  not  fast ;  not  firmly  : 
as,  a  parcel  loosely  tied. 

2.  Not  tightly  or  compactly. 

"  Sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  lootely  piled." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  it  T*. 

3.  Without  confinement. 

4.  Without  orders  union,  or  correction  ;  dis- 
connectedly. 

"  Part  Inanely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vli.  425. 


*  5.  Negligently,  carelessly,  heedlessly. 

*  6.  Vaguely  ;  not  fully. 

7.  Without  strictness  or  accuracy  ,  casually. 
"  I  have  already  loosely  observed  that  their  system 

supposes  a  regular  derivation  of  the  language  from  a 
few  short  primitives."— lieddoes  :  Obseru.  on  the  Dutch 
EtymoLogittt. 

8.  Laxly,  wantonly  ;  in  a  dissipated  manner. 

"  If  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  ot 
Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilniot."— Mao- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  9.  Meanly,  slightly. 

loos'  en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  loos(e);  •««.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  loose  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  make  less 
tight,  or  less  firmly  fixed  ;  to  free  from  tight- 
ness or  fixedness  ;  to  slacken. 

"  [The]  hurried  sailor  .  .  .  loosening  every  sheet, 
Resigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind." 

Thomson :  Summer,  1,466. 

2.  To  make  less  compact  or  dense. 

"The  cause  of  this,  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of 
the  earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree."— Ba con:  Ifat. 
Hist.,  J  435. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty. 
"  It  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understand- 
ing."— Dryden :  Dufremoy. 

4.  To  free  from  costiveness. 

"  Fear  looteneth  the  belly."— Bacon  :  Sat.  Hist. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  loose  ;  to  become 
less  firm,  compact,  or  fixed. 

"  When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract  It 
that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when  pulled  in 
that  direction." — Sharp :  Surgery. 

lods'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  loosen;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  loosens  ;  specif.,  a  medicine 
which  removes  costiveness  ;  a  laxative. 

loose  -ness,  *  loose-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  ZOOM; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loose  or  re- 
laxed ;  the  state  of  not  being  tied,  fastened, 
fixed,  or  compact. 

2.  Freedom    from    restraint ;   ease ;   easy 
manner. 

"  Him  even  the  dissolute  admired  ;  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness,  when  he  pleased,  put  on." 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  1» 

3.  Laxity  of  manners  or  life  ;  levity  of  con- 
duct. 

4.  Irregularity ;  failure  to  observe  morality 
in  life  ;  dissoluteness. 

5.  Unchastity,  lewdness,  wantonness. 
"  Her  old  Malbecco,  which  did  her  upbrayd 

With  loutenetxe  of  her  love  and  loathly  deed."          i 
Spenter :  F.  «..  III.  x.  SO. 

6.  Diarrhoea  ;  flux  of  the  bowels. 

"  Fat  meats,  in  phlegmatiuk  stomachs,  procure  loon- 
nets  and  hinder  retention."— Arbuthnot :  On  Aliment*. 

loos'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [LOOSEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  stibst. :  The  act  of  loosing  or  making 

loose  ;  the  state  of  becoming  loose. 

loosening-bar,  s. 

Founding :  A  stiff  bar  with  a  point  or  screw 
which  stands  in  a  hole  in  the  pattern,  and  ex- 
tends upward  through  the  top  box.  After 
ramming  up,  and  before  lifting  the  top  part, 
this  bar  is  struck  alternately  from  opposite 
sides  with  a  short,  heavy  piece  of  iron,  so  as 
to  loosen  the  pattern  slightly  in  the  sand, 
after  which  it  is  removed.  This  facilitates  the 
separation  of  the  sand  from  the  pattern,  and 
lessens  the  amount  of  mending  required. 

loose'-Strife,  s.     [The  English  rendering  of 
the  Gr.  Avo-t/iaxtov  (lusimachion).] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Lysimachia  (q.v.). 

2.  The  genus  Lythrum  (q.v.).     Called  more 
fully  Purple    Loosestrife.     Two  species  are 
British  :  Spiked  Purple  Loosestrife,  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  and  Hyssop-leaved  Loosestrife,  L. 
hyssopifolia. 

3.  (PI.) :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Lythracese  (q.v.). 

^f  West  Indian  Loosestrife : 
Bot.  :  Jussicea  suffruticosa. 

loos'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  loos(e),  a. ;  -ish.]  Rather 
loose ;  somewhat  loose. 

loo'-some,  a.  [Scotch  loo  =  love  ;  suflf.  -some.} 
Lovely,  lovable. 

loot,  pret.  of  v.  [LET,  v.]  Let,  permitted. 
(Scotch.) 

"I  loot  naebody  sort  it  but  myain  hands."— Scott  f 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xl. 


L-ite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who*,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa=  e;  ey=  a.   qu-  kw. 


loot— lophoserus 
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loot,  s.  [Hind,  bit  —  plunder.]  Booty,  plun- 
der ;  espec.  ,  that  taken  by  a  victorious  army 
from  a  sacked  city. 

loot,  v.t.  [LOOT,  s.]  To  plunder,  to  pillage  ; 
espec.,  to  plunder  a  city  after  a  siege. 

"  Ai  »  place  of  security  for  the  plunder  looted  by 
laundresse*."—  Dicktru  :  Vncommtrcial  Traveller,  xiv. 

lodt'-er,  >.  [Eng.  toot,  v.  ;  -«r.]  One  who 
loots  ;  a  plunderer. 

lofr-t*,  loo  -tie,  s.  [Hind.  &  Mahratta  loot 
or  lut,  with  stiff,  -y,  from  -ee  at  the  end  of 
some  Mahratta  words  used  of  persons  (?).] 
A  plunderer  and  occasional  assassin.  (East 
Indies.) 

"  I  will  find  the  dageer  of  a  lootie  which  shall  reach 
thee."—  Scott  :  Surgeon  i  Daughter,  ch.  ill. 

loo'-ver,  s.    [LOUVKE.] 
iooves,  s.  pi.    [LOAF,  *.]    (Scotch.) 

lop  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Out.  luppen  =  to  maim,  to 
castrate;  Dut.  lubben.]  [LiB.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  top  or  extremities  of  any- 
thing ;  to  make  shorter  by  cutting  off  the  ex- 
tremities ;  to  trim  by  cutting. 

"  At  wood-ltuife  lopi  the  sapling  spray." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  vi.  11. 

2.  To  cut  partly  through,  and  pleach  or 
bend  down  :  as,  To  lop  the  bushes  in  a  hedge. 

3.  To  cut  off  generally.    (Usually  followed 
by  off.) 

"  His  hand  had  been  lopped  of  for  an  offence  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  bl«  intemperate  zeal.  " 
—Itacaulay:  HM.  Snff.,  ch.  i. 

4.  To  cut  down,  to  maim,  to  omit  a  part  of. 

"  For  particulars  and  circumstances  he  coutlnually 
top»them."—  Pope:  Homer;  Iliad,  (Pref.) 

lip  (2),  v.t.   &  i.    [Prob.  akin  to  lap  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  allow  to  hang  down  ;  to  let 
fell  :  as,  To  lop  the  ears. 

B,  Intrant.  :  To  hang  down,  to  be  pendu- 
lous. 

lop-eared,  a.  Having  ears  which  hang 
down  ;  as  some  kind  of  rabbits. 

lip,  *lopp,  *.     [Lop  (1),  v.]    That  which  is 
lopped  or  cut  from  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
"  A  trembling  contribution  !    Why  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o-  th'  timber." 
ShtiXetp.  :  Henry  V1IL.  i.  X 

•  lope,  pret.  0/17.    [LEAP,  v.] 
•lope,  ».    [LEAP,  s.]    A  leap. 

*  lope-staff,  5.    A  leaping-pole. 

•lope,  v.i.  [LOPE,  ».]  To  leap;  to  move  or 
run  with  a  leap  or  jump. 

"  His  malice  lopet  at  a  venture."—  Nortlt  :  Examen. 
p.  78. 

iS-pnan'-thus,  ».  [Or.  \6<t><x  (lophos)  =  & 
crest,  and  oi/flos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Labiate,  tribe  Nepetew. 
It  consists  of  very  pretty  pink,  blue,  and 
white  flowers,  mostly  natives  of  North 
America,  but  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

15-phi-a  dse,  s.  pL    [LOPHIID^.] 


16-phi  a-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
tat.,  &c.  lophi(us);  LatI  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee,  -adce.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopteri.  The 
carpal  bones  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a 
tfort  of  arm  for  the  support  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  which  sometimes  have  a  faint  resemblance 
to  legs  ;  this  gives  these  fishes  a  frog-like  ap- 
pearance. Called  also  Pediculati. 

loph  -me,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem.  :  CjiHigNj,  pyrobenzoline.  An  or- 
•  ganic  base  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
hydrobensamide  and  other  compounds.  It  is 
dissolved  out  with  boiling  alcoholic  potash, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It 
forms  colourless  needles,  often  an  inch  long, 
•with  a  lustre  similar  to  that  of  caffeine.  It 
melts  at  265°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has 
scarcely  any  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  fluorescent, 
like  quinine.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  the  mineral  acids  which  are  rather  un- 
stable, and  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in 
water. 

lo-phl  -6-don,  s.  [Gr.  AdV^os  (lophos)  =  a, 
ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and  odious 
(odotis),  genit.  bSovras  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Tapiridae,  named 
from  having  eminences  on  the  teeth.  Various 


species  are  found  in  the  Eocene.  They  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  a  horse  to  that  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

16  phi  6  dont,  " .  [LOPHIODON.]  Belonging 
to,  having  the  characteristics  of,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Lophiodon  (q.v.). 

loph  i-6-my-i-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
u>phiomy(s);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Simple-toothed  Rodents, 
established  by  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  for 
the  reception  of  Lophiomys  (q.v.). 

loph'-i-o-mys,  s.  [Gr.  Atxfua  (lophia)  =  the 
bristly  back  of  a  boar,  and  /uvs  (mus)  =  a 
mouse.] 

Zool. :  Lophiomys  Imliausi,  the  sole  member 
of  the  family  Lophiomyidse(q.v.),  closely  allied 
to  the  Muridae,  and  particularly  to  the  Ham- 
sters. It  somewhat  resembles  a  small  opossum. 
Colour  blackish-brown  ;  a  spot  on  the  fore- 
head, a  streak  under  each  eye,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail  are  white.  The  long  hairs  of  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  tail  are  erectile.  To 
this  the  generic  name  has  reference;  the 
specific  name  commemorates  the  person  who 
brought  the  creature  under  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  The  first  toe  in  each  hind  foot 
is  opposable,  thus  converting  it  into  a  pre- 
hensile hand,  which  the  animal  uses  freely  in 
climbing.  Habitat,  the  north-east  of  Africa, 
and  possibly  Arabia. 

lo-phir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  \6<j>o<;  (lophos)  =  a  crest ; 
suff.  -ira'  So  called  because  one  of  the  sepals 
is  extended  into  a  ligulate  wing  or  crest.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lo- 
phiracese  (q.v.). 

iSph-I-ra'-ce'-W,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lophir(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  hypogynons  exogens, 
alliance  Guttiferales.  It  consists  of  tropical 
African  many-branched  trees  of  pyramidal 
form ;  the  leaves  alternate,  stalked,  quite 
entire,  with  raised  veins  and  a  jointed  stalk, 
stipules  small,  deciduous ;  flowers  perfect, 
axillary  and  terminal,  yellow,  with  two  small 
bracts ;  sepals  five,  the  inner  three  smaller 
and  concave,  the  outer  opposite  ;  petals  five  ; 
stamens  indefinite  ;  ovary  one-celled  ;  ovules 
indefinite  ;  fruit  a  leathery  nut,  one-celled,  by 
abortion  one-seeded.  Only  known  genus 
Lophira.  The  order  was  established  by 
Endlicher. 

loph  -i-iis,  a.  [Gr.  Ao<£o«  (lophos)  =  a  ridge  of 
ground,  an  eminence.  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  protuberances  on  the  head  of  the 
fishes  of  this  genus.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lophiidae.  Lophivs  piscatorius  is  the  Angler 
or  Fishing  Frog.  [ANGLER.] 

loph  6  bran  chi -ate,  a.  &  .«.  [Gr.  A<xf>os 
(lophos)  =  a  ridge  of  ground,  an  eminence,  and 
Eng.  branchiate.] 

A.  As   adj. :    Belonging   to,    having   the 
characteristics  of,  or  resembling  the  Lopho- 
branchii  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The   same  as  LOPHO- 

BRANCHII  (q.V.). 

"  But  in  a  good  many  fishes,  such  as  the  Plectogua- 
thi  and  Lophobranchiates.  the  otolites  are  represented 
by  calcareous  dust."— Prof.  Seeiey,  iu  CaueU't  Xat. 
But.,  T.  12. 

loph  6  bran  chi  i ,  16 ph  6  bran  chi  a, 

s.  pi.  [Gr.  A«/>o?  (lophos)  =  a  crest,  and 
ppdyxia  (brangchia)  =  gills.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Fishes  with  tufted  gills  ;  i.e.,  the 
gills  are  not  as  in  other  fishes  pectinated,  but 
consist  of  small  rounded  lobes  clustered  to- 
gether, which  are  attached  to  the  branchial 
arches.     The  snout  is  produced  into  a  tube. 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  Syn- 
gnathidse  and  Solenostomidas. 

2.  Palceont. :   Found  from  the  Eocene  on- 
ward. 

lo'-pho-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Ao<f>o?  (lophos)  =  crest, 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  lophoit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chlorite  referred  by  Des 
Cloizeaux  to  the  species  Ripidolite,  and  by 
Dana  to  his  Prochlorite.  (See  these  words.) 
Occurs  in  comb-shaped  groups  of  crystals  at 
Greiner,  Zillerthal,  Tyrol. 

lo-phop'-e-a,  lo-phoph'-e-a,  *.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  A<x£o«  (lophos)  =  A  crest,  and 
irovs  (pous),  genit.  no&os  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Phylactolsemata. 
Sometimes  made  a  suborder  of  Bryozoa,  order 


Holobranchiata,  section  Ectoprocta.  The  epl- 
Btome  is  developed  ;  the  tentacles  are  numer- 
ous, and  placed  upon  a  pair  of  the  arms  of  th» 
lophophore,  in  form  like  a  horse-shoe.  Th« 
cells  are  usually  leathery,  horny,  or  sub- 
calcareous,  and  nearly  transparent,  springing 
from  a  root-stalk,  which  creeps  along  upoa 
the  surface  of  stones,  though  sometimes  tho 
whole  body  is  gelatinous  and  floating.  Threa 
or  four  individuals  are  generally  together. 
The  Lophopea  inhabit  fresh  water.  Families] 
Plumatellidae  and  Cristatellidae. 

loph  6  pct'-a  lum,  s.  [Gr.  Actyo*  (lophos)=a 
a  crest,  and  irtTa\oi>(petalon)  =  a  petal  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Celastraceae.  Lophopetalum 
littorale,  L.  Wallichii,  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  and  L.  Wightianum,  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  wood  valuable  for  furniture  or 
for  building.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

loph  6-phore,    s.     [Gr.  A<tyo*  (lophos)  =  *; 

crest,  and  <f>tpia  (phero)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.]    ' 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to 

the  disc  or  stage  upon  which  the  tentacles  of 

the  Polyzoa  are  borne. 

"  In  the  majority  of  Polyzoa—  including  almost  all 
the  marine  species  —  the  lophapJiore  is  circular."—. 
Jficholton:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  858. 

loph  6-phor-i  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lopho- 
phor(vs);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inat.] 

Ornith.  :  A  subfamily  of  Phasianidx,  some- 
times  merged  in  Phasianinae.  (LOPHOPHORUS.) 

16  phoph  -or  us,  «.  [Gr.  Xd^os  (lophos)'_  = 
a  crest,  and  <£opos  (pharos)  =  bearing,  <£op«'c* 
(phoreo)  =  to  bear.] 

Ornith.  :  Monaul.  A  genus  of  Phasianidse, 
subfamily  Phasianinee  (true  pheasants).  The 
upper  mandible  is  much  curved,  the  head  it 
feathered,  the  tail  straight  and  even.  They 
inhabit  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas. 
Lophophorus  impeyanus  is  the  Impeyan  phea- 
sant (q.v.). 

16ph-6  phy  tid  e-88,   s.    pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
lophophyi(vm)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idem.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Rhizogens,  order  Balano- 
phoraceae. 


loph-o-phy'-tum, 

a  crest,  and  QVTOV  (p 


[Gr.  Ao<>os  (lophos)  =» 
t,  and  QVTOV  (phuton)  =  a  tree,  a  plant] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lopho- 
phytidese  (q.v.). 

lo-phop  -6-da,  s.  pi.    [LOPHOPEA.] 

loph  6  psit  ta  ciia,  ».    [Gr.  Ad<#.os  (lophot) 
=  a  crest,  and  I//ITTOXOS  (psittacos)  =  a  parrotl 
Zool.  :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Newton 


group  "of  parrots,    of 
cus  mauritianus  ii 
was    distin- 
frontal  crest, 
quite  unlik* 


LOPHOPSITTACtm. 


for  an  extinct 
which  Psitta- 
the  type.    It 
guished  by  a 
of  a  shape 
that  found  in 
any  other  form  of 
parrot,  rising 
from    the 
base  of  the 
bill  and  ter-  ^ 
minating  be- 
fore reaching 
the  occiput, 
which  was  ap- 
parently flat  and  smooth.    (Proc.  Zool.  Soc., 
1875,  p.  350.) 

Idph'-O-pUS,  s.      [LOPHOPBA.] 

Bot.  :  The  Bell  Flower.  The  typical  geniu 
of  the  sub-order  Lophophea.  The  ectocyst  if 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  A  species  wa> 
first  described  in  1741  by  Trembley. 

loph-or'-tyx,  *.    [Gr.  A«fro*  (lophos)=&  crest, 
and  opruf  (ortux)  =  a  quail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Perdicinse  (True  Par- 
tridges). Lophortyx  calijbrnianus  is  the  Cail- 
forni.in  quail.  It  has  a  beaut.iful  crest  and 
bright  plumage.  It  is  abundant  in  California. 

loph-o-ser-i'-nse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lopho- 
ser(vs);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.   ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Madrepores,  family 
Fungidae.  The  wall  is  entire  and  not  spiuose. 
Some  are  simple,  and  cup  or  button-shaped  ; 
others  are  compound.  There  are  twenty  genera. 


loph-6  ser'-us,  *  [Gr.  Ao^o*  (lophos)  =  a 
crest,  and  <rr)puco?  (serikos)  =  silky,  from  <njp 
(*r)  =  silk.] 

Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Lophoserin*  (q.v.). 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  Jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this,  «in,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
.  -Man,  -tlan  =«sh»n.    -tlon.    slon  =  shun ;  fion,   ?ion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel.  dfL 
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lophospermum  —lord 


l6"ph'-6  sper  mum,  s.  [Gr.  \wf>o<;  (lophos) 
=  a  crest,  and  oWp/ua  (sperma)  =seed.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
Antirrhinese.  It  consists  of  very  elegant 
plants,  with  large  purple  flowers.  They  are 
from  Mexico,  but  cultivated  in  Britain. 

lo-pho'-tes,    s.      [Gr.    AO^XOTOS    (lophotos)  = 
,   crested.] 

1.  Ichthy  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lophotidae.     Lophotes  cepidianus  is  a  ribbon  - 
like  fish  with  a  silvery  body,  rose-coloured 
fins,  and  no  scales.     It  is  about  five  feet  long, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  ocean  near  Japan. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  sub- 
family Falconin*. 

l5-phd'-tfd-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat."  lophot(es)j 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
•        Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopteri  or  Acan- 
thopterygii.      The    head    has  a  high    crest, 
a  single  dorsal  fin  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  back.  ,  ___  __  .,.  —  ^  _.  _ 

loph  -y-rop'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ao<£ovpo« 
(tophouros)  =  having  a  long-haired  tail  (?),  and 
irov?  (polls),  genit.  iroSos  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  legion  of  Crustacea,  division 
Onathopoda.  The  locomotory  organs  have 
stiff  hairs.  The  branchiae  are  attached  to 
mouth  organs.  It  contains  two  orders, 
Ostracoda  and  Copepoda.  (Dr.  Henry  Wood- 
ward, F.R.S.) 

iS-phy'-rus,  s.    [Gr.  Ad^oupos  (lophouros)  = 
.   having  a  long-haired  tail  (?).J 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Tenthredinidae  (Saw 
flies).  Lophyrus  pini  is  a  small  species  a  third 
of  an  inch  long,  very  common  in  the  Coni- 
ferse. 

2.  Zool.  :    A  genus   of    Lizards,     family 
Iguanid*. 

lop  pard,  s.  [Eng.  lop  (1),  v.  ;  suff.  -ard.] 
A  tree  whose  top  has  been  lopped  ;  a  pollard. 

*loppe,  s.  [A.8.  loppe;  Sw.  loppa  ;  Dan. 
lappe.]  A  flea. 

lopped,  a.    [LoppERED.] 

lopped  milk,  s.    [LOPPERED-MILK.] 

Icp'-per,  s.  [Eng.  lop  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
lops  trees. 

iSp'-per,  Mop-ren,  v.f.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
liibbern  ;  Ger.  liefern,  geliefern  =  to  curdle  ; 
Icel.  hleypa;  Ger.  luppe,  lab  —  rennet.]  To 
curdle,  to  coagulate,  as  milk. 

loppered  milk,  s.    Milk  which  has  be- 
,  come  curdled  or  coagulated. 


lop-pes-tre, 

s.    [LOBSTER.] 


lop-pis-ter,  *lop-ster, 


lop'  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,k  s.    [Lop  (1),  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

.  the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  off  all  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  except  the  crop  or  main 
shoot. 

2.  That  which  is  lopped  or  cut  off;  the 
branches  lopped  off  a  tree. 

"If  they  are  divided  yet  further,  so  as  to  be  laid 
close,  and  bound  up  in  a  more  uniform  manner  into 
several  faggots,  perhaps  those  loppings  may  be  all 
carried  to  one  single  load  or  burden."—  Watti  :  On  the 
Mind,  ch.  xviii. 

lopping-axe,  s.  A  light  axe  used  for 
trimming  trees.  The  term  may  be  considered 
as  in  contradistinction  to  felling-axe  or  log- 
ging-axe. 

lopping  shears,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  heavy 
shears  for  trimming  bushes,  hedges,  &c. 

lop'-py1,  a.     [Lop  (2),  v.]     Hanging  loosely 
down  ;  pendulous. 

lop  seed,  a.    [Eng.  lop,  and  seed.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Phryma. 

lop   sid  ed,  lob  sid  cd,    lap-sid  ed,  a. 

[Eng.  LOP  (2),  v.,  and  sided.]  Heavier  on  one 
side  than  the  other  ;  hanging  over  or  inclined 
to  one  side;  not  perpendicular,  not  erect, 
not  straight  up. 

lopt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Lop  (1),  v.] 

lo-qua  -cious,   a.     [Lat.  loqiuuc  (genit.  lo- 
guacis),  from  loquor  =  to  speak.] 


1.  Talkative,  full  of  talk  or  tongue,  ehatter- 
ng,  garrulous. 

"  Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  lojttaciout."          Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  161. 

2.  Speaking,  noisy,  loud. 

"  Thy  wanton  waters,  volatile  and  free  .  .  . 
Shall  wildly  warble,  as  they  please, 
Their  soft,  Inquncious  harmony." 

Mason :  To  a  Water  Nymph. 

3.  Inclined  or  apt  to  disclose  secrets  ;  apt 
to  blab. 

16-qua'-cious-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  loquacious; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  loquacious,  talkative,  or  chattering 
fashion. 

lo  qua -cious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  loquacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loqua- 
cious; loquacity. 

16-quac'-X-t&  s.  [Pr.  loquaate;  from  Lat. 
loquacitatem,  accus.  of  loguacitas,  from  loquax 
(genit.  loquads)  =  talkative,  loquacious  (q.v.).] 
A  disposition  to  talk  overmuch  ;  talkative- 
ness, garrulity,  loquaciousness. 

"  Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man  gives 
sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin.  —  Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  11. 

16  -quat,  s.    [JAPANESE.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Erwbotrya  japonica.    It  is 
yellow,  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.      The  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  Australia,  and  the  fruit  is 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  markets  of  Sydney 
and  other  towns. 

2.  The  tree  itself.    [ERIOBOTYRA.] 

lo-que  -la,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law :  An  imparlance,  a  declaration. 

lbr-3,n-tha'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  loran- 
th(iis);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Loranths ;  an  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Asarales.  It  consists  of 
shrubby  parasitic  plants  ;  leaves  fleshy,  vein- 
less,  without  stipules ;  flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  unisexual  ;  calyx,  if  present,  generally 
with  bracts  at  the  base  ;  sepals  three,  four,  or 
eight,  often  formed  into  a  tube  ;  petals  none 
(Lindley),  but  what  Lindley  looks  on  as  a 
calyx,  Berkeley  deems  a  corolla ;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  and  opposite 
to  them ;  ovary  one-celled ;  style  one  or  none ; 
stigma  simple ;  fruit  succulent  or  dry,  one- 
seeded.  Akin  to  Santalaceae.  Found  in 
tropical  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  temperate 
countries.  Known  genera  13,  species  450. 
One  is  the  well-known  Misseltoe  (q.v.). 

Ib'r'-anths,  *.  pi.    [LORANTHUS.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the- 
order  Loranthaceae  (q.v.). 

lor- an'- thus,  s.  [Gr.  Aipoi/  (loron),  Awpos 
(lorox)  =  a  thong  ;  Lat.  lorum,  in  allusion  to 
the  long  linear  sepals,  and  Gr.  a.v6o<;  (anthos) 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Loran- 
thaceae (q.v.).  The  flowers  have  a  petaloid 
appearance,  being  generally  coloured,  but 
Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  consider  the 
perianth  a  calyx.  About  300  are  known, 
chiefly  from  the  tropics ;  none  are  British. 
The  wood  of  Lorantlius  longifolius  is  used  in 
India  as  a  finishing  tan  stuff  to  give  soft- 
ness to  leather. 

lor' -ate,  a.    [Lat.  larum  =  a  thong,  a  strap.] 
Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap  ;  ligulate. 

lor'-cha,  s.    [Port.] 

Naut. :  A  light  Chinese  coaster  having  a 
hull  of  European  model  and  Chinese  masting 
and  rigging. 

If  The  name  became  familiar  to  the  public 
in  1856,  a  dispute  about  a  " lorcha  "  having  in 
that  year  brought  on  war  with  China. 

lord(l),*lav-erd,*lov-erd,s.  [A.S.  Mdford, 
from  hldf—  a  loaf,  and  weard  —  warden,  keeper. 
Lord  thus  means  the  loaf-keeper— i.e.,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  the  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  master,  a  governor  ;  one  pos- 
sessing supreme  power  or  authority. 

"  Left  by  his  sire— too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself— that  heritage  of  woe." 

Byron  :  Lara,  1.  4. 

2.  Specif.:  The  Supreme  Being,  God,  Jehovah. 

"  And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forsake  the  Lord  to  serve  other  gods."— 
Jathua  xxlv.  16. 

1[  When  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 


Old  Testament  the  word  "Lord"  is  print/gel 
in  small  capitals,  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Yehovah  (Exod.  vi.  1,  vii.  1,  &c.). 
[JEHOVAH.]  In  the  New  Testament  it  most 
commonly  stands  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  22;  Mark  v.  19;  Luke  ii.  11, 
xxiv.  34,  &c.). 
3.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor. 

"  In  early  times  the  king's  great  barons  granted  out 
smaller  manors  to  inferior  persons  to  be  hokleu  of 
themselves:  which  still  continue  to  be  held  under  a 
superior  lord,  whose  seignory  is  frequently  termed  an 
honour.  In  imitation  whereof  these  inferior  lord* 
carved  out  to  others  still  more  minute  estates,  to  b» 
held  of  themselves,  and  were  so  proceeding  downwards 
in  inflnUnm.  till  the  superior  lords  observed  that  by 
nibinfendatlon  they  lost  all  their  feudal  profits."— 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.4. 

*  4.  The  head  of  a  house  or  family  ;  a  hus- 
band. 

"  Thou  worthy  lord  of  that  unworthy  wife." 

Shfikesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,308. 

5.  The  same  as  HARVEST-LORD  (q.v.). 

"  My  iMrd  begg'd  round,  and  held  his  hat. 

Says  Karmcr  Gruff,  says  he, 
'There's  many  a  lord,  Sam,  I  know  that, 
Has  begg'd  as  well  as  thee.'  " 

Bloomjlfld :  The  Horkty. 

*  6.  The  principal  actor  in  a  play. 

7.  A  title  of  respect  given  (especially  in  the 
phrase  my  lord),  to  persons  of  high  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  consideration,  as  princes,  ecclesiastics 
of  high  rank,  &c. 

"  Good-morrow,  my  good  lords." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 

8.  A  nobleman  or  peer  of   Great  Britain, 
including  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons,  and  also  archbishops  and  bishops, 
who,  as  such,  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

IT  The  title  is  given  by  courtesy  to  all  the 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  earls. 

9.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  certain  official 
personages,  as  to  judges  when  presiding  in 
court,   the    mayors    of    London,   York,   and 
Dublin,  the  provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,    and   Perth,   the  members  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  &c. 

fl  (1)  House  of  Lords:  The  second  branch  of 
the  British  legislature,  consisting  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  assembled  together. 

A  council  or  legislative  assembly,  which 
ultimately  developed  into  the  House  of  Lords 
as  now  constituted,  seems  to  have  existed  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest  in  10S6. 
It  then  consisted  of  the  prelates  and  barons 
in  conjunction  with  the  king.  It  took  part 
with  him  in  passing  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  Writs  for  calling  them  together 
began  (6  &  7  John)  in  1205,  though  the  first 
extant  is  of  date  1265.  In  1215  the  barons — 
headed  by  Stephen  Langton,  cardinal-priest 
of  St.  Chrysogoims,  who  held  an  English 
barony  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  primate — were 
powerful  enough  to  extort  Magna  Cliarta  (rom 
the  king.  In  1341  the  .personal  privilege  of 
the  peers  was  precisely  defined.  The  prelates 
did  not  sit  in  virtue  of  their  sacred  office,  but  of 
their  temporal  possessions.  Each  held,  or  was 
at  least  assumed  to  hold,  a  barony  under  the 
king,  William  the  Conqueror  having  altered 
the  spiritual  tenure  of  frank  almoign,  by  which 
in  Saxon  times  they  had  held  their  landed 
property,  into  the  Norman  or  feudal  tenure 
by  barony.  When  the  Reformation  com- 
menced, there  were  twenty  abbots  and  two 
priors  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  including 
these,  the  spiritual  peers  were  about  as  numer- 
ous as  the  temporal.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  deprived  the 
abbots  and  priors  of  their  seats.  The  House 
of  Lords  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, Feb.  6,  1649.  It  met  again  as  part  of 
the  first  Parliament  after  the  Restoration, 
April  25, 1660.  Consequent  on  the  union  with 
Scotland  in  1707,  16'  representative  peers, 
elected  by  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Parliament,  were  added  to  the  House  ; 
and  on  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1800,  28 
representative  peers  were  elected  for  life.  At 
the  end  of  1884  the  House  of  Peers  consisted 
of  5  princes  of  the  blood,  2  archbishops,  20 
dukes,  18  marquises,  113  earls,  27  viscounts, 
24  bishops,  260  barons,  16  Scottish  and  28 
Irish  representative  peers,  in  all  513  members. 

(2)  Lord  Anson's  Pea : 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  magellanlcut. 

*  (3)  Lord  of  Mi-srtile :  A  person  who  super- 
intended the  games  and  revels  of  a  great  family 
at  Christmas. 

(4)  Ijord  of  the  land  : 

Mining  :  In  Cornwall,  the  person  in  whose 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine:  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  r/olf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  u->:te,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  09  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  ' 


land  a  mine  is     The  '•  lord  "  reserved  to  htm- 

•  •elf  a  certair  portion  for  granting  liberty  to 
work  the  mii  e  in  his  land.    This  is  the  oue- 
•ixtti,   one-s-iventh,    or  one-sixteenth  of  the 
ore  raised,  or  of  the  value  of  it,  or  any  other 
proportion,   free  of  expense,  and  called  the 
'"dues,"  or,  in  Derbyshire,  the  "dish." 

*(5)  Lord  in  gross:  One  who  is  lord,  but 
has  no  manor. 

(6)  Lord  of  a  manor:  A  lord  possessing  a 
manor  having  copyhold  tenants. 

(7)  Lord     Warden    of    the    Cinque    Ports. 
ICiNiii'K  PORTS.] 

(8)  Lords  of  Justiciary : 

Scots  JMW:  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
f  ciary,  or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland. 

j    IJl'STICIARY.] 

(9)  Lords  of  Parliament:  Those  who  have 
•eats  in  tin'  Upper  House. 

j      (10)  Lords  of  Regality  :  [REGALITY]. 

(11)  Lords  of  Session:  The  judges  of  the  Court 
Of  Session. 

(12)  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty :  [ADMIRALTY,  NAVY.] 

(13)  Lords  of  the  Articles:  A  committee  of 
toe  Scottish  Parliament  by  whom  bills  to  be 
brought  before  the  Parliament  were  prepared. 

(U)  The  Lords :  The  same  as  the  HOUSE  OF 

LORDS. 

,     lord-advocate,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 

lord  chamberlain,  s.    [CHAMBERLAIN.] 
lord  chancellor,  s.    [CHANCELLOR.] 

*  lord-constable,  *  lord  high  con- 
stable, s.  [CONSTABLE.] 

lord-fish,  .•••. 
IclUhy.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Same  rears  since.  I  obtained  from  a  fisherman  at 
the  mouth  uf  the  Thames  a  fre»h-caught  example  of  a 
cpecies  of  morrhua.  with  the  middle  dorsal  and  first 
an*l  tins  short ;  the  body  as  deep  for  its  length  as  the 
bucus  ;  the  length  of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  fish  as  one  to  three.  Among  the  fisher- 
men it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  an  accidental 
deformity,  with  injury  to  the  spine,  and  their  name 
for  it  was  lord-fish :  others  said  it  was  a  fish  which 
they  met  with  occasionally,  and  believed  it  distinct 
bom.  any  other."-  i'arrM :  British  Fithet  (1859),  i.  533. 

lord  high-admiral,  s.    [ADMIRAL.] 
lord  high-steward,  s.    [STEWARD.] 

lord-justice  clerk,  s.  The  second 
Judicial  officer  in  Scotland. 

lord-keeper,  s.    [KEEPER.] 

lord-lieutenant,  s.  An  official  of  high 
rank,  representing  the  sovereign,  as— (1)  The 
Viceroy,  or  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  is 

*  member  of    the  ministry,    retiring    from 
office  with  them.     He  has  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  country,   subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  ministry  in  office,  and  nearly 
•11  the  patronage  is  also  vested  in  him.     He 
can  confer  knighthood.     In   his  government 
be  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council  nominated 
by  the  sovereign.    (2)  The  Lord-lieutenant  of 
a  county,  the  principal  official  of  a  county,  at 
whose  nomination  all  deputy-lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed,  and  first 
commissions  in  the   yeomanry,  militia,  and 
volunteers  are  given. 

lord-ordinary,  s.    [ORDINARY.] 
lord-president,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  presiding  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Session. 

l»rd  privy-seal,  s.    [SEAL.] 

lord-wood,  s. 

Hot. :  Liquidambar  orientale.  [LIQUID- 
AM  BAR.  |  The  term  lord-wood  is  a  translation 
of  Xylou  Effeudi,  the  Cypriot  name  of  the 
plant 

Lord's  day,  s. 

TkeoL  :  A  day  first  named  in  Revelation 
i.  10,  where  the  sacred  writer  says,  I  was  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  (iv  T>J  Kvptouri) 
iltLcpv  («»  te  Kuriake  hemera).  "The  Lord" 
fa  the  New  Testament  generally  referring  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lord's-day  was  probably 
that  celebrating  His  resurrection,  viz.,  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  (John  xx.  1-19,  26  ; 
'  Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.)  Regarding  the 
proper  method  of  its  celebration,  two  schools 
of  thought  exist.  The  first  considers  that  the 
Lord's-day  is  simply  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  directions  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  are  also  those 
divinely  given  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's- 
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day  The  second  view  is  that  the  Sabbath 
was  designed  to  be  simply  a  Jewish  institu- 
tion, and  that  the  Lord's-day  is  a  joyous 
Christian  festival,  in  some  respects  essentially 
differing  from  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath. 
[SABBATH.] 

Lord's-day  Act. 

Law:  29  Chas.  II.,  c.  7.  It  requires  cessa- 
tion from  one's  ordinary  occupation  on  the 
Lord's-day. 

lord's  mear,  s. 

Min. :  A  term  applied  in  Derbyshire,  to  one 
mear  of  ground  that  always  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Lord's  prayer,  ».  The  prayer  which 
Jesus  taught  his  disciples  (Matt.  vi.  9-13), 
and  which  is  used  in  public  worship,  whether 
liturgical  or  not. 

Lord's  Supper,  s. 

Theol.  £  Eccles. :  A  term  first  used  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  of  a  ceremonial  ordinance 
observed  in  the  Corinthian  and  doubtless  in 
other  churches.  The  night  on  which  Jesus  was 
betrayed,  he  took  bread,  blessed  ft,  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples  to  eat,  with  wine 
similarly  blessed  for  them  to  drink,  the  former 
in  the  Protestant  view  sjmbolising  his  broken 
Body,  the  latter  his  shed  Blood.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii.  14-20). 
St.  Luke  records  that  Jesus  said,  "  Do  this  iu 
remembrance  of  Me  "  (xxii.  19).  St.  Paul  evi- 
dently considered  that  these  words,  addressed 
originally  to  the  Apostles,  were  designed  for  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  The  term  Lord's  supper 
is  used  chiefly  by  those  who  hold  the  ordi- 
nance to  be  a  commemorative  one.  [COM- 
MUNION, EUCHARIST,  MASS.] 

lords  and-ladies,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Arum  maculatum. 

lords-justices,  s.  pi.    [JUSTICE.] 

lords-marchers,  s.  pi.  Lords  who  lived 
in  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  having 
their  own  laws  an4  power  of  life  and  death, 
like  petty  kings. 

lords-spiritual,  s.  pi.  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  The  lord*  tpiritual  consist  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London.  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  and  twenty-three  other  bishops  of 
diuceses  in  England,  according  to  their  priority  iu 
consecration."— lilaclatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

lords-temporal,  s.  pi.  Lay  peers  who 
have  seats  iu  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  The  I'mls  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  by  whatever  title  of  nobility  distinguished. 
Some  of  these  sit  by  descent^  as  do  all  ancient  peers ; 
some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new-made  oues ;  others, 
since  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  election,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  sixteen  peers  who  represent  the  body 
of  the  Scots  nobility  for  the  parliament  for  which  they 
are  elected ;  and,  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  with 
the  twenty-eight  representative  peers,  who  are  elected 
for  life,  to  represent  the  Irish  nobility.  The  number 
of  lardt  temporal  is  thus  indefinite,  for  it  may  be  in- 
creased at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom."— Slackttom  : 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

lord,  r.t.  &  i.     [LORD,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  a  lord  or  master ;  to  invest 
with  power. 

"  He  being  thus  lorded."    Shakes  p. :  Tempett,  L  2. 

*  2.  To  rule,  to  preside  over. 

3.  To  play  the  lord  or  master  ;  to  domineer ; 
to  act  the  lord.     (Followed  by  it.) 
"  Methiuks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  iu  London  streets.* 

Sltakeip. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  rule,  to  act  as  a  lord,  to 
domineer,  to  rule  with  despotic  or  arbitrary 
power. 

"  They  had  by  this  possessed  the  towers  of  .Oath. 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve." 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonittct,  267. 

*  lord  (2),  s.      [Gr.  Aopfios  (lordos).]    A  hump- 

backed person. 

*lord'-dom,  s.     [Eng.  lord,  a.  ;  -dom.]    The 
rule  or  dominion  of  a  lord  or  lords. 

*  lord' -ing,  *  lord-yng,  s.    [Eng.  lord;  dim. 
suff.  -ing.] 

1.  A  little  or  young  lord,  a  lordling,  a  petty 
lord. 

"  A  lordyng  of  the  Romaynes  that  y-hote  was  Galle." 
Robert  of  Gtoueetter,  p.  80. 

2.  Used  as  a  respectful  mode  of  address ;  sir. 

"  Listeneth.  lordingei,  in  good  intente, 
And  I  will  tell  you  varament 
Of  mirthe  and  of  solas"     Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,Mi 
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*  lord  -kin,  *.   [Eng.  lord;  dim.  suff.  -kin.]   A 
little  lord  ;  a  lordling. 

"Princekiu  and  lordkin  from  his  earliest  day*,"— 
Thackeray  :  SevKomet,  ch.  liii. 

lord  like,  a.  <t  adv.    [Eng.  lord,  and  like.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord  ;  lordly. 
2.  Haughty,  proud,  arrogant. 

B.  As  adv.  :   In  a  lordly  manner  ;  like  • 
lord  ;  haughtily. 

"  Lordlike  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  iwople  to  devour." 

Dryden  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  t   i 

lord'  -  II  -  ness,    *  lord  -  11  -  nes,  s.    [Eng. 

lordly  ;  -ntss.] 

1.  The  dignity,  position,  or  rank  of  a  lord  ; 
high  station. 

"  Thou  vouchsafes!  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lorMineii 
To  one  so  weak." 

Shakeip.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  T.  t, 

2.  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

lord'  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  lord;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 


ord'  -lng,  s.    [Eng.  lord;  dim.  su 
little  or  young  lord  ;  a  j>etty  lord. 


lord'-ly, » lord  lich(a),*  lord-liche  (adv.), 
a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  lord;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  lord ;  lordlike, 
noble,  liberal. 

"  .She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.'— 
Judyet  v.  25. 

2.  Proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  imperious,  in- 
solent. 

"  Where  i»  lordly  Babylon  ?    Where  now 
Lifts  she  to  heaven  her  giant  brow  T  * 

ffughet :  The  Ecltaty. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  like 
a  lord  ;  proudly,  haughtily,  imperiously,  arro- 
gantly. 

"  Lordly  neglectful  of  a  worth  unknown." 

Savage :  The  Baitard. 

*  lord-ol'-a-trjr,  ».    [Eng.  lord,  a.,  and  Gr. 
Xarpeia  (laireia)  —  worship.]  Excessive  regard 
or  reverence  for  nobility. 

"  England,  with  her  peculiar  '  loroMatry:  think* 
it  enough  to  send  a  peer  when  other  nations  send  an 
explorer."— Academy,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  258. 

lor-do'-8is,  s.  [Gr.  AdpoWi?  (lorddsis)  (see  def.) 
Aopdo?  (lordos)  =  bent  supinely.] 

Pathol. :  Curvature  of  any  bone,  specially 
curvature  of  the  spine  forward. 

lord   ship,  *  lor d  schip,  *  lor d  schipo, ». 

[Eng.  lord ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  lord : 
hence  used  with  your,  his,  their,  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  peers(exceptarchbishops  anddukes, 
who  are  addressed  as  Grace). 

'•  Your  lordthip  is  the  most  patient  man  iu  loss,  tht) 
most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace."  —  Shaketp.  : 
Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  lord ;  a  seigniory,  a  manor. 

"  '  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship.' 
'  Be  it  a  lordthit>,  thou  shall  have  it  for  that  word.' " 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  17.  iv.  7. 

3.  A  mode  of  address  to  certain  official  per- 
sonages, as  judges.    [LORD,  s.,  9.] 

4.  Dominion,  jurisdiction,  power,  authority. 

"  Death  schal  no  more  have  lordtchipe  on  him.'  — 
Wycliffe :  Komant  vi. 

lore  (1),  *  lare,  *  leare,  s.  [A.S.  lar;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  leer ;  Sw.  Uira ;  Dan.  tare ;  Ger. 
lehre;  M.  H.  Ger.  Ure;  O.  H.  Ger.  Zero.] 
[LEARN.] 

1.  That  which  is  or  may  be  learned  ;  learn- 
ing, erudition,  knowledge. 

"  He  who  hath  loved  nut,  here  would  learn  that  Tort, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit" 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  iii.  108. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  teaching,  instruc- 
tion, admonition,  counsel. 

••  Most  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore." 

Hilton :  P.  R.,  i.  488. 

lore  (2),  s.    [Lat.  lorum  =  a  thong,  a  strap.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strap,  a  thong. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornith. :  Illiger's  name  for  a  patch  devoid 
of  plumage,  extending,  iu  certain  birds,  from 
the  root  of  the  beak  to  the  eye. 

2.  Entom. :  A  corneous  angular  process  in 
the  moutli,  by  means  of  which  the  trophi  are 
pushed  forward  or  retracted,  as  in  the  Hy- 
menoptera.    (Srande.) 

*  lore,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Loss.]  Lost,  left 

"  Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore." 
Spenter :  F.  <J.,  III.  xiL  44. 


toll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-cian,    tian  «=  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  •nun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    - tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  del* 
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lorol— losen^e 


•lor'-el.s.    [LosEL.]   Ascoundrel,  a  vagabond, 
'  •  vagrant,  a  low  disreputable  fellow. 
"  Biker  thou  xpeakest  like  a  lewd  lord 
Of  heaven  to  deemen  so." 

Spenter :  Sliepheardt  Calendar ;  July. 

*  lores  '-man,  s.  [Eng.  Zore(l),  s.,  and  man.'. 
A  teacher,  an  instructor. 

"  Bote  as  his  loretman  lereth  hym  he  byley  veth  ar 
troweth."  Fieri  Plowman,  p.  236. 

15  rette',  s.  [Fr.]  A  woman  of  light  character  ; 
a  kept  mistress ;  a  woman  who  gains  her  living 
by  prostitution. 

16  ret  -tine,  *.    [See  def.] 

Eccles.  <t  Church  Hist. :  Sisters  of  Loretto,  a 
religious  congregation  founded  in  Kentucky  in 
1812.  The  duties  of  the  institute  are  the  care 
of  orphans  and  education. 

lor  gnctte'  (gn  as  ny),  ».  [Fr.,  from  lorgntr 
=  to  spy,  to  peep.]  An  opera-glass,  a  field- 
plass;  also  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  which,  when 
not  in  use,  fold  into  the  ornamental  handle  on 
v>  ,iich  they  are  mounted. 

lor  I-a'-nae,  s.  pi. 

16V -Ic,  «.    [Lat.  lorica.]    A  breastplate. 

18-ri  -ca,  ».  [Lat.,  from  lorum  —  a  thong,  a 
strap.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  cuirass,  a  corslet. 

*  2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbel  to  the 
testa  of  a  seed. 

3.  Chem. :  A  kind  of  lute  or  clay,  used  to 
coat  vessels  before  exposing  them  to  the  fire. 

4.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  protective  case  in  some  Infusoria 
and  Rotatoria. 

t  (2)  The  carapace  of  a  Crustacean. 

iSr-I-car'-I-a,  s.  [Fern,  sing,  of  Lat.  loricarius 
—  pertaining  to  cuirasses.] 

Ichthy. :  Formerly  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Loricariidae,  and  now  a  genus  of  Silu- 
riJ«.  The  snout  is  more  or  less  elongated, 
with  a  short  barbel  at  each  corner  of  the 
mouth.  The  body  is  encased  in  armour.  They 
are  South  American  fresh- water  fishes.  Typical 
species  Loricaria  cataphracta  from  Surinam 
and  Northern  Brazil. 

lir-I-car'-lt-i'-dSB,  s.  pL  [Lat.  loricari(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  An  old  family  of  Fishes,  type  Lori- 
caria. Now  generally  merged  iu  Siluridae. 

15r  I  ca'-ta,  ».  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  loricatvs,  pa. 
par.  of  lori'co  =  to  clothe  in  mail ;  to  harness  ; 
lorica  =  a  leather  cuirass.  So  called  from  their 
bony,  mail-like  covering.] 

1.  Ichthy. :   A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes. 
The  same  as  CHONDROSTEA  (q.v.). 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  mailed 
mammals,  like  the  Armadillo. 

(2)  A  section  of  reptiles  having  bony  plates 
developed  in  the  skin.     It  contains  two  orders, 
Chelonia  and  Crocodilia,  or  is  by  some  limited 
to  the  Crocodilia  only. 

(3)  An  order  of  Rotifera. 

•  lor'-I-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  loricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
lorico  =  to  furnish  with,  a  breastplate,    to 
plaster.]    [LORICA.] 

1.  To  plate  over ;  to  cover  as  with  a  plate  or 
plates. 

"  Mature  hath /ortca(»d. . .  thesldwof  the  tympanum 
in  animals  with  ear-wax. "—Kay :  On  the  Creation,  ii. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust ;  to  lute. 
16.-   I  cate,  a.  &  *.     [LORICATE,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Covered  or  plated  over ;  coated  ; 
covered  with  a  double  series  of  oblique  scales, 
like  a  coat  of  mail ;  iucrusted. 

"The  loricate  genera  [of  Rotifera) are  Noteus,  Anu- 
nea,  Brachioniu,  and  Pterodina."—  Owen :  Compar. 
Aiiat.  ;  Inaertebrata,  p.  34. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
Reptilian  order  Loricata.    (Dana.) 

lor  I  cat  ed,  a.  [Eng.  loricate ;  -ed.]  The 
same  as  LORICATE  (q.v.). 

•  lor-I-ca  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  loricatio,  from  lori- 
catus, pa.  par.  of  lorico.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  covering  anything 
with  plates  or  crusts  for  defence ;  tlie  state  of 
being  plated  or  incrusted  ;  incrustation. 

2.  A  surface  covered  over  with  plates  or 
crusts.    (Evelyn:  Sylva.) 

3.  The  filling  of  walls  with  mortar. 


lor  Ic'  u  Itt3,  *.     [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  lorius 

Ornith. :  Lorikeet  (q.v.). 

lor' -I-et,  s.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  lorius  (f) ;  cf. 
also  lorikeet.] 

Ornith.  (PI.) :  The  sub-family  Platycercinae 
(q.v.). 

lor'-i-keet,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  lory  (q.v.),  on 
analogy  with  parrakeet  from  parrot.] 

Ornith. :    Loriculus,    or   Trichoglossus, 
genus  of  Straight-billed  Parrots.     Found  in 
India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

*  loV-I-mer,  *  lor'-I-ner,  s.    [O.  Fr.  larmier, 
from  lorum  =  a  thong,  a  strap.]    A  maker  of 
harness,  bits,  bridles,  straps,  mountings  for 
harness  and  saddles,  &c.  ;  a  saddler. 

"Edge-toole  forgers,  lorimert  or  bitmakers." — Bolin- 
thed :  Deter.  Brit.,  ch.  «v. 

16  n  nse,  lor  I-a'-nse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
lor(ius);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidae.  The 
bill  but  slightly  curved ;  the  margin  of  the 
upper  mandible  sinuated  ;  the  notch  obsolete  ; 
the  lower  mandible  slender,  conical,  much 
longer  than  high  ;  the  gonys  generally  straight 
(Swainson).  They  feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 
They  are  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  the 
parrot  family,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c. 

*  lor  -ing,  *.      [LORE  (1),  it.]    Teaching,    in- 
struction, counsel,  admonition. 

"Her  wisedoine  did  admire,  and  hearkened  to  her 
loring,"  Spenter :  F,  Q.,  V.  vii.  42. 

loV-1-dt,  s.      [Fr.,   Prov.    auriol;    Sp.   oriol 
from  Lat.  aureolus  =  golden  ;  aurum  =  gold.] 
f'rnith. :  The  Golden  Oriole.    [ORIOLE.] 

Ibr'-is,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Asiatic  slow  Lemuroids, 
family  Nyctieebidae,  containing  but  a  single 
species.  Loris,  or  Stenops  gracilis,  has  a  meagre 
figure  and  long,  lank  limbs,  with  no  tail. 
Colour  sooty-gray,  with  rust-red  or  tawny 
hair.  Found  in  the  South  and  East  of  Ceylon. 

IbV-I-US,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  luri,  the  name 
of  the  bird  in  some  East  Indian  languages.] 

Ornith. :  Lory,  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Loriuae  (q.v.).  [LORY  (1).] 

*  lorn,  *  lorne,  pa.  'par.  or  a.     [Losr,,  FOR- 
LORN.]   Lost,  left,  abandoned,  forsaken,  for- 
lorn, undone. 

"  Thanking  thee 

That  rather  thon  hast  cast  me  out  with  her 
Thau  left  me  lorn  of  her  iu  Paradise.' 

E.  U.  Browning:  Drama  of Exile. 

*  loV-rell,  «.    [LOREL.] 

lor'-rie,  loV-ry,  lar--rie,  Itfw'-ry,  lur1- 

ry,  s.     [Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  lurry  =  to  drag.] 

1.  A  hand-cart  used  on  tramways,  in  mines, 
or  at  railway  stations  for  carrying  coals,  ore, 
or  rubbish. 

2.  A  truck  or  low  carriage  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods. 

"  Gates  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  lurriet  and 
wagous."—  Mrt.  Carpenter:  Jfo.-th  Jt  South,  vol.  i., 
ch.  xv.,  p.  171. 

lor'-u-lum,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  lorum..] 

[LORE.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Acarius  to  the 
filamentous-branched  thallus  of  a  lichen. 

lor'-^  (1)    (pi.   lor -las),    5.      [The   native 
name.] 

Ornith. :  Eclectus,  or  Lorius,  a  genus  of 
Psittacidae  (Parrots),  tribe  Androglossinae 
(Amazon  Parrots).  The  species  inhabit  the 
Melanesia!!  province. 

Ibr'-jf  (2),  lonr-i,  *.     [Louri  is  the  native 
name.] 

Ornith.  :  The  South  African  name  for  the 
White-crested  Plan  tain -eater,  Corythaix  mutso- 
pluiga.  [PLANTAIN-EATER.] 

lor'-y-mer, «.    [LARMIER.] 

los,  *.    [Loos,  s.]    Praise,  renown,  fame. 

*  los   a  ble,  *  lose'-  a  -  ble,  a.    [Eng.  lose ; 
-able.]    That  may  or  can  be  lost ;  liable  to  be 
lost. 

*  los'-ange,  «.    [LOZENGE.] 

*  lose,  s.    [LOSE,  v.]    A  loss  ;  a  giving  up. 

"It  is  the  cheerful  late  that  doubleth  the  gift."— 
Ward  :  Sermon  t,  p.  78. 


lose  (1),  *  leese,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.S.  los-ian  =  to  be- 
come loose,  to  escape  ;  Ie6$an  =  to  lose  (pa.  t. 
leas,  pa.  par.  loren),  only  found  in  tue  com- 
pound forleosan  =  to  lose  enfirely  ;  c<;gu.  with 
Dut.  liezen,  in  comp.  verliezen  (pa.  t.  verloor, 
pa.  par.  verloren) ;  Ger.  lieren,  in  comp.  ver- 
lieren  (pa.  t.  verlor,  pa.  par.  verloren) ;  Goth. 
liusan,  in  comp.  fraliusan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cease  to  have  possession  of,  u  by 
accident ;  to  be  rid  of  unintentionally. 

"  Take  heed  you  leest  it  not,  signior." 
Ben  Jonson :  Every  Man  Out  of  hit  Humour,  T.  L 

2.  To  be  deprived  of. 

"Then  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  haue  lott  my  lif." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  2,85*    I 

3.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty,  as  we  speak  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  or  loss  of. 


5.  To  be  freed  from. 

"  E'eu  Superstition  lotet  every  fear." 

Pope:  Eloita  to  Abelard,  Sli. 

6.  To  fail  to  gain  ;  to  miss  obtaining ;  not 
to  gain  or  win  :  as,  To  lose  a  battle. 

*  7.  To  deprive,  to  dispossess. 

*  8.  To  displace,  to  dislodge. 

9.  To  miss ;  to  wander  from ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from. 

"  He  hath  lott  his  fellows."    Shaketp. :  Tempett,  i.  2. 

*  10.  To  alienate ;  to  forfeit  the  favour  or 
friendship  of. 

"The  least  of  which  haunting  a  noble  man  io«A 
men's  hearts."— Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iil.  I. 

11.  To  miss  ;  to  tail  to  enjoy  or  receive. 

"  You  have  lott  much  good  sport." 

Shaketp. :  At  fou  Like  ft.  i.  2. 

12.  To  fail  to  employ  or  enjoy  properly  j 
to  waste,  to  squander  ;  to  use  unprotilubly. 

"  We  shall  lot*  our  time."       Shaketp. :  Tempett,  IT. 

*  13.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  the   mind; 
to  forget. 

"  Lute  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time." 
Shaketp. :  At  fou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

14.  To  cease  or  fail  to  see  or  perceive  :  as, 
To  lose  the  land  at  sea. 

*  15.  To  bewilder,  to  perplex. 

"Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  binder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devutiuu.  i  nan 
unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  dimract  and 
lose  it."— King  Charlei  :  £ikon  BatUikt. 

"  16.  To  ruin. 

"  When  they  have  lott  and  forfeited  themselves." 
Hhaketp.  :  1  Henry  1 1'.,  i.  X 

B.  Reflex. :  To  lose  one's  way ;  to  wander 
at  random  ;  to  be  bewildered. 

"So  I,  in  quest  of  them,  lute  myself." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  i.  & 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  forfeit  anything  in  contest ;  not  to 
Win  ;  to  suffer  loss. 

"  The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  iu  vain. 
And  bleeds,  and  lotet  ou,  iu  hopes  to  gaiu. ' 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Art  tj  Loot. 

2.  To  fail  to  gain. 

"He  that  coueteth  al.  leteth."— Btrnert :  Froittart f 
Cronycle.  vol.  L,  ch.  cciix. 

3.  To  give  in,  to  yield  ;  to  suffer  by  com- 
parison ;  to  fall,  to  sink  :  as,  To  luse  in  people'* 
estimation. 

If  1.  To  lose  one's  temper :  To  be  put  out ;  to 
become  angry. 

2.  To  lose  one's  way :  To  wander  from  and 
not  be  able  to  find  one's  way. 

3.  To  lose  sight  of: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  cease  to  see. 

(2)  Fig. :   To  overlook,  to  forget ;   to  pass 
over  :    as,  To  lose  sight  of  a  point  in  an  argu- 
ment. 

4.  To  be  lost  at  sea:  To  be  shipwrecked ;  to 
be  drowned. 

lose  (2),  v.t.    [Los,  Loos,  *.]    To  praise. 

'  a-ble,  a.    [LOSABLE.] 
losed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [LOOSE,  v.] 

*  los   el,  *  loz  el.  *  loz  ell,  *.  &  a.     [From 

the  same  root  as  lose  (I),  v.] 

A.  As  subst.  :   A  worthless  fellow,  a  scoun- 
drel ;  a  lazy  vagabond. 

"  The  whiles  a  lozell  wand'ring  by  the  way," 

Spenser:  F.  <}.,  It  ill.  t 

B.  As   adj. :    Worthless,   lazy  ;    good-for- 
nothiug. 

"  Why  should  you  plain  that  lozel  swains  refuse  you  I' 
f.  Fletcher:  Eclogutt. 

*  lof'-enge,  s.    [LOZENGE.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    to,  CD  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


losongeour — lotononis 
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*  iSs'-Sn-geour,  *  loos-en-ger,  *  los-en- 

gdur,  t.  [O.  FT.  losengier,  from  losenge  •= 
=  flattery,  deceit,  from  Ins,  Lat.  laus  =  praise  ; 
8p.  lisonjero ;  Ital.  lusinghiero.]  A  flatterer,  a 
deceiver,  a  cajoler.  ' 

"  Alias  !  ye  lordlynges,  many  a  fals  flatour 
Is  in  your  hous,  and  many  a  lotnigour." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1S.81J. 

*  iSj'-^en-ger-le,  *.  ILOSENOEOUR.]  Flattery, 
deceit,  cozening. 

"  Flaterers  ben  the  devil's  nourices,  that  nourish  his 
children  with  milk  of  I  iiengerie."— Chaucer  ;  Peptone* 

169  er,  *  lees-er,  ».  [Eng.  lose  (1),  v. ;  -tr.] 
One  who  loses,  is  deprived  of,  or  forfeits  any 
thing ;  the  opposite  to  winner  or  gainer, 

"Mail  was  by  his  fault  a  great  later,  and  became  de- 

R rived  of  high  advantages.' — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol. 
i..  ser.  37. 

losh,  inter],  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Lord.]  An 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  wonder,  or  sur- 
prise. (Scotch.) 

lOf   ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [LOSE  (1),  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Suffering  loss,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation. 

2.  Causing  loss  ;  attended  with  loss  :  as,  a 
losing  game.     [HAZARD,  s.,  II.] 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  de- 
prived of  anything ;  loss. 

*16s'-Ing  (2),  o.  [LOSE  (2),  ».]  Flattering, 
fawning,  deceitful,  cozening. 

*  los'-ing-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  losing  (1) ;  -fy.]    In 
a  losing  manner  ;  so  as  to  incur  loss. 

loss  (1),  *los,  *.  [A.S.  los  =  destruction, 
from  ledsan  =  to  lose  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  losing,  forfeiting,  or  being  de- 
prived of  anything. 

"  They  reached  th»  camp  unobserved,  and  captured 
it,  without  the  !tu  of  a  single  man."— Lmrit:  Cred. 
Xarly  Kom,m  H'st.  (1855).  ii.  187. 

2.  The  state  of  losing  or  of  being  deprived 
of  anything,  by  forfeiture  or  deprivation. 

3.  Failure  to  win  or  gain  :  as,  The  Joss  of  a 
tattle. 

4.  That  which  Is  lost ;  that  which  one  for- 
feits or  is  deprived  of ;  that  which  one  loses 
"by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or  deprivation  :   as,  His 
losses  were  heavy. 

*5.  Hurt,  harm,  disparagement. 

"  No  lou  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Shtiketp.  :  Meaiurefor  Measure,  ill  L 

*  6.  Defeat,  ruin,  overthrow. 

"  Tidings  were  brouzht  me  of  yonr  torn." 

Shuketp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  H.  t 

7.  The  state  of  being  lost  or  destroyed  :  as, 
the  loss  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

*  8.  The  state  of  being  cast  off  and  discarded. 
"That  for  thy  mother's  sake  art  thus  exposed  to  tost." 

Shaketp. :  Winter  t  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*  9.  Failure  to  enjoy,  use,  or  employ ;  the 
State  of  not  enjoying  or  having  the  benefit  of. 

"  For  lou  of  Nestor's  golden  words." 

Shaketp.  :  /{ape  of  Lucrece,  1,420 

*  10.  The  state  of  being  at  fault ;  the  state 
Of  having  lost  the  scent  and  trace  of  the  game. 

"  He  cried  upou  it  as  the  merest  fan." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    (Induct.) 

11.  Useless  application  ;  waste. 

T  (1)  To  be  at  a  loss :  To  be  embarrassed  or 
Uncertain  ;  to  be  puzzled. 

"Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  lou  to  comprehend." — 
South  :  Vermont. 

(2)  To  bear  a  loss:  To  sustain  a  loss  without 
giving  way ;  to  make  good  a  loss. 

« loss'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  loss;  -fuUl).]  Full  of  or 
causing  loss  ;  detrimental,  hurtful. 

"Aught  that  might  be  louful  or  prejudicial  to  us."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Remaint,  p.  277. 

*  loss  -less,  *  losse  lesse,  a.     [Eng.  Joss  ; 
-less.]    Free  from  loss. 

"  They  were  [upon  their  oth  to  returne  and  become 
true  prisoners]  suffered  harmelesse  of  bodie,  and  lout- 
.  leue  of  furniture,  to  depart"— Holinthtd:  Scotland 
(cont  by  Thin),  an.  1572. 

lost,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Loss  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Parted  with ;  gone  out  of  one's  posses- 
sion ;  missing,  strayed  :  as,  a  lost  book,  a  lust 
sheep. 

2.  Forfeited,  as  through  failure  in  a  contest 
or  as  a  penalty. 


3.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  no  longer 
visible  :  as,  land  lust  to  sight. 

4.  Not    employed    or    enjoyed    properly ; 
wasted  ;  employed  wastefully  or  ineffectually  ; 
squandered. 

"  He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that  an 
too  often  lott  upon  great  men."— Pope :  Lettert. 

5.  Having  wandered  from  the  way  ;  having 
lost  one's  way ;  at   fault,  bewildered :  as,  a 
child  lust  in  a  wood. 

6.  Sunk,  buried  ;  deeply  engaged. 

"  And,  while  the  world  supposed  me  lost  in  care. 
The  joys  of  angels,  unperceived.  I  share." 

Cowprr:  Happy  Solitude.    (Trans.) 

7.  Hardened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery : 
as,  lost  to  shame,  lu*t  to  all  sense  of  honour. 

8.  Destroyed,  ruined  :  as,  a  ship  lost  at  sea. 

9.  Morally  ruined,  damned. 

10.  Forgotten. 

"  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  by  disobedience  in  a  lott 
condition."— Sorrow:  ijtrmont,  voL  iii.,  ser.  89. 

lost-motion,  s.  The  difference  in  the 
motion  of  a  driver  and  a  driven  part,  owing  to 
looseness  of  fit  of  boxes,  the  connecting  por- 
tion, or  slip  of  belt. 

*  loste,  *  loostc,  i»i.  par.    [Looss,  v.] 

*  los-ynge,  *.    [LOZENGE.] 

lit,  s.  [A.S.  hlot,  hlyt,  from  hleotan  =  to  cast 
lots  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  lot  =  a  lot,  loten  =  to 
cast  lots  ;  Icel  hlitti  =  a  part,  a  share,  lilutr  = 
&  lot,  hljota  =  to  obtain  by  lot ;  Dan.  lod  =  a 
lot ;  Sw.  lott  =  a  lot,  lotta  =  to  cast  lots  ;  Ger. 
loos  —  a  lot,  loosen  =  to  cast  lots ;  Goth,  hlauts 
=  a  lot ;  Fr.  lot;  Ital.  lotto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Fortune  or  fate  assigned  to  auy  one  ;  that 
which  happens  to   any  one  without  human 
foresight  or  prevision. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led." 

.Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Met,  111.  18. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  die,  used  in  determining 
chances ;  anything  by  which  one  allows  his 
future  conduct,  fate,  or  portion  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"  The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide. 
And  each  was  portioned  us  the  lott  decide." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xiv.  23>. 

3.  The  chance  or  fortune  which  falls  to  any 
one  in  drawing  <3r  casting  lots. 

"  And  the  coast  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the 
children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph."— Joth. 
xvlii.  11. 

*  4.  A  game  of  chance. 

*  5.  A  prize  in  a  lottery. 

6.  A  distinct  or  separate  portion  or  parcel : 
as,  a  lot  of  goods,  a  lot  at  an  auction. 

7.  A  piece  or  portion  of  ground  allotted  to 
any  one  ;   any  separate  or  distinct  plot  of 
ground  :  as,  building  lots  of  ground. 

*  8.  A  proportion  or  share  of  a  tax  or  other 
payment :  as,  To  pay  scot  and  lot.    [SCOT,  ».] 

9.  A  considerable  quantity  ;  a  large  amount 
(often  in  the  plural)  :  as,  He  has  lots  of  books. 

IL  A/in.  :  A  certain  portion  or  proportion 
of  the  ore  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  mine  for 
his  protection  of  the  miners'  privileges. 

If  (1)  To  cast  lots  :  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  per- 
sons, by  the  throw  of  a  die  or  other-  similar 
contrivance. 

(2)  To  cast  in  one's  lot  with :  To  share  the 
fortunes  of ;  to  connect  one's  fortunes  with. 

(3)  To  draw  lots :  To  determine  an  event,  or 
settle  the  shares,  portions,  or  fortunes  of  per- 
sons, by  drawing  a  straw  or  similar  article 
from  a  number. 

iSt,  v.t.    [Lor,  *.] 

*  1.  To  allot,  to  assign,  to  apportion. 

"  Milford,  which  this  isle  her  greatest  port  doth  call. 
Before  your  equal  floods  is  totted  to  your  fall." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  5. 

2.  To  divide  into  lots  ;  to  arrange  in  lots ; 
to  catalogue  :  as,  To  lot  goods  for  a  sale. 

*  3.  To  give  a  lot  or  fortune  to  ;  to  endow. 

"  Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  heaven 
To  this  well  lotted.peer  has  given. " 

Prior  :  Tin  Ladle. 

*  lot-teller,  *.    A  witch ;  a  fortune-teller. 

"  Witches,  in  foretime  named  lot-telleri ;  now  com- 
monly called  sorcerers."— Cataloyut  of  £nylith  Printed 
Bookt,  1595.  By  Andrew  MaunitU. 

lot-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  Aria. 

lo'-ta,  s.     [Lat.  lotus  =  neat.    (Me  NicoU.)] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gadidte.     The  chin  has 


one  barbel,  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  th« 
lower  ;  the  lateral  line  is  indistinct  ;  the 
ventral  fins  in  front  of  the  pectorals  and  wide. 
apart.  Lota  vulgaris  is  the  Burbot  (q.v.X 
L.  molva,  the  Ling  (q.v.). 

lo'-tal  Ite,  ».    [Named  after  Lotala,  Finland; 
sutf  -ite  (.Vin.).] 
Af  in.  :  The  same  as  HEDENBERGITK  (q.v.)» 

lote  (1),  s.    [LOTUS.] 
lote  bush,  s. 

Bot.  :    [LOTE-TREE,  1], 

lote  tree,  s. 

Uotany  : 

1.  Zizyphus  lotus,  the  fruit  of  which  nay 
have  been  that  which  gave  the  name  to  tho 
ancient  Lotophagi.     Claims  have  been  made 
also  in  favour  of  Cellis  australis,  though  it  ia 
now  believed  that  Nitraria  trideniata  was  the 
genuine  species.    Palmer,  evidently  referring 
to  this  species,  says,  that  its  fruit  which  ia 
called  Nebuk,  is  a  small  round  berry,  in  tasta 
something  like  the  jargonelle  pear,  and  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Bedawin.    It  grows 
freely  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

2.  Diospyros  lotus. 

lote  (2),  *.  [Fr.  lote,  lotte,  from  Mod.  Lat.  W^J 
A  lish  ;  the  eel-pout. 

16'-te-8B,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  lot  (us);   fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -em.] 
Lot.  :  A  tribe  of  Papilionaceae. 

ftith.tr  ibet:  Llpariex,  Geuisteae,  Trifolieae.  Indigo. 
fereae,  1'soralieje,  GalegeB,  Brouguiarteae,  and  Astro 
galeas. 

»  lote'-b^,  «  lud'-bjf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful! 
A  bed-fellow  ;  a  concubine. 

loth,  a.    [LOATH.] 

L  Unwilling,  averse,  reluctant,  disinclined. 

"  He  bade  a  loth  farewell.* 

Keatt  :  Endymion,  U.  CM. 

*  2.  Loathsome,  disagreeable,  odious,  on* 
pleasant. 

lo-tha'-ri-o,  s.  [From  the  name  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent.]  A  liber* 
tine  ;  a  gay  deceiver  ;  a  seducer  of  women. 

*  16th'-f  ul,  a.    [Eng.  loth;  -fuUf).]     Loath- 
some. 

*  loth'-l^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  loth  ;  Jy.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Loathsome. 

B.  As  adv.:  With  reluctance;  reluctantly, 
unwillingly.    (Scott  :  Don  Roderick,  v.) 

lo'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  lutio  =  a  washing,  from  lotut, 
>a.  par.  of  tow  =  to  wash;  Fr.  lotion;  Sp. 


ft 

loot 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  washing  ;  espec.,  a  washing  of 
the  skin  with  some  preparation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  or  keeping  it  fair. 

"  This  provision  is  not  found  in  fish.—  the  element  in 
which  they  live  supplying  a  constant  lotion  to  the  eye.' 
—I'aley:  Jfatural  1'heol.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  preparation  or  cosmetic  applied  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  or  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  or  keeping  the  skim 
fair. 

II.  Phar.  :  A  liquid,  generally  pure  water, 
holding  in  solution  a  medicinal  agent,  and 
which  is  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body,  to 
wash  a  part  morbidly  affected  with  the  view 
of  cleansing  it,  relieving  pain,  stimulating 
cutaneous  action,  4c.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  lotion  employed.  They  take  their  names 
either  from  their  chief  constituent,  or  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  :  as,  iodine 
lotion,  anodyne  lotion. 

H  Sometimes  the  term  lotion  ia  restricted 
to  a  liquid  applied  to  the  face,  one  used  on  the 
body  being  called  an  embrocation  (q.v.). 

16'  -to  (1),  s.    [Hind.]   A  polished  brass  pot  used 
for  cooking,  drinking,  aud  drawing  water. 

lot'-6(2),  *.    [LOTTO.] 

lo-to  no  nid  -e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  loto- 
nonis, genii,  lutuiiuniii(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ete.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Loteae,  sub-tribe  Geniste*. 

lo-to-no'-nis,  s.    [Lat.  lot(us),  and  ononis  = 
the  tall  rest-harrow,  Ononis  antiguorum,] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lotononideae  (q.v.). 


boil,  boy;  po"ut,  jd%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -  tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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lotophagi— lounderer 


lo-toph'-a-gl,  «•  pl-  [Gr.  =  lotus-eaters,  from 
AWTOS  (LOtos)  =  the  lotus,  and  <j>ayeiv  (phagein) 
=  to  eat.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  The  name  given  to  a  people  who 
ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  tree,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  make  them  forget  their  friends 
and  homes,  and  to  lose  all  desire  of  returning 
to  their  native  land,  their  only  wish  being  to 
live  in  Lotus-land. 

"  The  trees  arouud  them  all  their  food  produce ; 
Lotus,  the  name  ;  divine,  uectareous  juice  1 
(Thence  called  Lotophagi}." 

Pope  :  Homtr ;  Odyssey  «•  107. 
•Id'-tOS,  *.      [LOTUS.] 

lot'-ter-y,  ».    [Eng.  lot ;  -try ;  Fr.  loterie.] 

1.  The  allotment  or  disposition  of  prizes  by 
chance  or  lot ;  the  drawing  of  lots.     Lotteries 
are   carried  out  by  means  of  a  number  of 
tickets  drawn  at  the   same    time,   some    of 
which  entitle  their  owners  to  prizes,  while  the 
rest  are  blanks.     They   were  formerly  very 
common,  being  resorted  to  both  by  governments 
and  by  individuals.    Few  countries  now  permit 
them.     The  Louisiana  Lottery  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  closing  of  the  United  States 
mails  against  it. 

"  On  the  security  of  this  fund  a  million  win  to  be 

,   raised  by  a  lottery,   but    by   a   lottery    which   had 

scarcely  anything  but  the  name  in  common  with  the 

lotteries  of  a  later  period."— Jtacaulay:   Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xx. 

2.  A  chance,  a  mere  hazard :  as,  It  is  all  a 
lottery. 

*  3.  The  prize,  lot,  or  portion  which  falls  to 
one's  share. 

"  The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Ban  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing:" 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

lot  to,  lot  -O,  *.  [Ital.  lotto  =  a  lot,  a  lottery  ; 
Fr.  loto.]  A.  game  of  chance,  played  in  some 
cases  with  a  series  of  balls  or  knobs,  num- 
bered from  1  to  90,  with  a  set  of  cards  or 
counters  having  corresponding  numbers. 
The  balls  are  put  into  a  revolving  urn,  and 
a  certain  number  allowed  to  drop  out, 
one  by  one.  The  player  who  holds  a  card 
containing  a  column  of  figures,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  balls  succes- 
sively dropped,  gains  the  stakes  deposited  at 
the  commencement  of  the  game.  It  is  usually 
played  as  a  child's  game,  with  counters  on  a 
figured  board,  but  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  it,  called  keno,  is  played  for  considerable 
stakes  in  America.  (Annandale.) 

Id'-tur,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  the  compound.) 

lotur-bark,  s. 

Hot. :  The  bark  of  Symplocos  racemosa,  a  tree 
telonging  to  the  natural  order  Styraeacese,  and 
found  growing  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  has  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  dye- 
ing material. 

lo-tiir'-i-dine,  i.  [Eng.,  &c.  lotur;  Lat. 
id(era)= the  same,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).] 
Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  extracted,  together 
•With  loturine,  from  lotur  bark  by  means  of 
hot  alcohol,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
its  solubility  in  potassium  thiocyauate.  It  is 
an  amorphous  body  yielding  amorphous  salts. 
It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  forming  yellow  fluorescent  solu- 
tions. 

lo'-tu-rine,  «.  fEng.,  &c.  lotur  (bark);  -ine 
(CAcm.).] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  Symplocos  racemosa  by  means  of  hot 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  efflorescent  crystals, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
acetone  ;  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  caustic 
soda,  and  potassium  thiocyanate.  It  melts  at 
234°,  and  sublimes,  forming  colourless  prisms. 
Its  solution  in  dilute  acids  exhibits  a  fluor- 
escence brighter  than  that  of  quinine  sul- 
phate. Loturine  forms  well-crystallized  salts. 
The  hydrochloride,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  forms  double  salts  with  the 
chlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  mercury. 
The  hydriodide  forms  a  double  salt  with  the 
iodide  of  mercury.  The  tannate  is  an  amor- 
phous powder.  [LOTUR-BARK.] 

16-tUS,  lo'-tos,  s.  [Lat.  lotus,  lotos;  Gr. 
AUTO;  (lotos)  =  (1)  the  Egyptian  water-lily, 
ffelumbium  speciosum;  (2)  the  lotus-tree,  Zisy- 
fhus  lotus,  &c.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £Myth. :  Nelunibiumspeciosum, 
a  Water-lily  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  and  on  those  of  India.  It  is  the 
Egyptian  bean  of  Pythagoras.  [NELUMBIUM.] 


2.  Bot. :  Bird's-foot  Trefoil.     The  typical 
genus    of   the    papilionaceous    tribe    Lotese 
(q.v.).     The  calyx  is  five-toothed,  the  teeth 
nearly  equal,  the  keel  ascending  much  acu- 
minate, the    legume    cylindrical,    somewhat 
spongy  within,  and  imperfectly  many  celled. 
Fifty  species  are  known.    Three  are  British, 
Lotus  corniculatus,  L.  major,  and  L.  angustis- 
simus.    [Bird's-foot  TrefoU.] 

"  Eating  the  lotos  day  by  day." 

Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  106. 

3.  Arch. :  An  ornament  frequently  seen  on 
the     capitals     of     Egyptian 

columns.  It  resembles  the 
present  white  lily  of  Egypt, 
or  yet  more  closely  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum,  now  extinct. 

IT  The  European  Lotus  is 
Diospyros  lotus,  and  the  Indian 
Lotus  Nymphcea  pubescens. 

lotus-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Byrsonima  coriacea. 

lotus-eater,  lotos-eat- 
er, s.     One  of  the  Lotophagi          LOTUS. 
(q.v.).     Hence,  one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  pleasure  -  seeking  and  ease. 
"  The  mild-eyed,  melancholy  lotos-eaters  came." 
Tennyson:  Lotos- Eaters,  27. 

lotus-land,  lotos-land,  s.  The  country 
of  the  Lotophagi  (q.v.).  (Tennyson:  Lotos- 
eaters,  154.) 

lotus-tree,  *.    [LOTE-TREE.] 

loud,  *loude,  n.  &  adv.  [A.S.  Jilud;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  luid;  O.  H.  Ger.  hlut;  Ger.  laut  = 
loud  ;  Lat.  (in)dutus;  Gr.  (tAuros  (klutos)  =. 
renowned.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Strong  or   powerful  in  sound ;   noisy ; 
striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

"  I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huzzas  riven  to  a 
great  man  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not  from  his  frionJs, 
but  the  rabble."— Pope  :  Homer;  Odyssey.  (Post.) 

2.  Giving  out  or  causing  great  noise  ;  emit- 
ting a  strong  or  powerful  sound. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Boisterous,  stormy,  rough. 
"  Make  your  best  haste  ;  and  go  not 

Too  far  i'  the  land ;  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather," 

Shakes?.  :  Winter's  Talc,  ill.  S. 
*2.  Making   use    of    high,    vehement,    or 
positive  words ;  clamorous,  noisy. 

"  If  lawyer,  Zottd  whatever  cause  he  plead, 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  succeed." 
Cowper  :  Uoi>e,  201. 

*  3.    Ostentatious,    pompous,    pretentious, 
boastful. 

4.  Flashy,  showy.    (Applied  to  dress  or  man- 
ners.)   (Slang.) 

"  In  a  much  louder  ntyle  than  is  freely  patronised  on 
this  side  of  the  channel."— Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  Urgent,  pressing,  crying. 

B.  As  adv. :   In  a  loud  manner,  loudly ; 
with  great  noise,  voice,  or  sound, 

"While,  bathed  in  iweat,  from  fire  to  flre  he  flew ; 
And,  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xviii.  438. 

*  loud-lunged,  a.    Having  strong  lungs, 
go  as  to  be  able  to  speak  loudly ;  uttered  with 
a  loud  voice.     (Tennyson:  Sea  Dreams,  244.) 

*  loud-mouthed,  a.  Talking  big ;  boast- 
ful, braggart. 

"  They,  too,  like  ourselves,  are  apt  to  contemn  and 
disbelieve  in  the  threats  of  loud-mouthed  braggarts 
like  the  men  with  whom  we  are  dealing."— Datty  Tele- 
graph. Feb.  2,  1885. 


loud-voiced,  a.    Having  a  loud  voice. 

"Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-vo 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me."  [spheres, 


d  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 
und  me." 

Byron  :  Cain,  iii.  1. 


IT  Obvious  compounds:  loud  -acclaiming, 
loud-echoing,  loud  -  exulting,  loud  -laughing, 
loud-resounding,  <fcc. 

*loud'-ful,a.  [Eng.Zoud;-/wZ(0.]  Loud,  noisy. 

loud-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  loud;  -ly.] 

1.  In   a   loud   manner   or   voice,   noisily, 
clamorously,  with  great  noise. 

2.  Vehemently,  clamorously. 

"To  the  royal  office,  and  the  royal  person,  they 
loudly  and  sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attach- 
ment"— Macaulay  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

3.  Showily,  flashily  :  as,  To  be  loudly  dressed. 
(Slang.) 

loud'  -ness,  ».    [Eng.  loud  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  loud,  or 


causing  great  noise  or  sound  ;  noisiness  :  U, 
The  loudness  of  a  clap  of  thunder. 

2.  Clamorousness,  clamour,  vehemence,  up- 
roar. 

"  The  prayers  took  their  vrice  and  strength. 
Not  from  the  loudness  nor  the  length." 

Crathaw  :  E/Ataph  on  Mr.  Athlon. 

3.  Ostentation,  showiness,  flashiness,  pomp- 
ousness.     (Slang.) 

lough,  loch  (gh,  ch  guttural),  s.     [Ir.  loch.} 

[LOCH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  loch,  a  lake. 

2.  Mining :  A  natural  opening  in  the  mink 
lined  with  bunches  and  knobs  of  ore. 

lough-diver,  s. 

Ornith. :  Mergus  albMus,  the  Smew. 

*  lough,  pret.  ofv.    [LouoH,  v.] 

lou'-is  d'or  («  silent),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  Ipuis  of 
gold.]  A  French  gold  coin,  issued  first  by 
Louis  XIII.,  in  1640,  and  discontinued  in  1705. 
Its  value  varied  at  different  times  from  16s.  7d_ 
to  18s.  9|d.  sterling. 

lou'-is-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Honeymann  after 
H.  Louis,  who  analysed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  leek-green  colour, 
transparent,  glassy  ;  streak,  white  ;  fracture, 
splintery.  Hardness,  6'1  ;  sp.  gr.  2'41. 
Compos.  :  silica,  63'74  ;  alumina,  0'57  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  1'2S  ;  lime,  17'27 ;  magnesia, 
0-38  ;  potash,  3'38  ;  soda,  0'08  ;  water,  12-96. 

Louis  Quatorze  (as  Lo  -c  ka-torz ),  *, 
[Fr.  =  Louis  XIV.]  The  name  given  to  a 
meretricious  style  of  architecture  and  internal 
decoration  which  prevailed  in  France  in  th» 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  marked  by  a  de- 
terioration of  taste,  the  natural  laws  of  archi- 
tecture beuig  more  and  more  neglected,  anc 
replaced  by  certain  conventional  rules  for  tht 
application  of  the  Roman  columnar  orders. 
The  principal  architect  of  this  style  was  Jules 
Hardouin  Mansard,  by  whom  were  built  the 
palaces  of  Versailles  (1047-1708),  Marly,  tha 
Grande  Maison,  and  also  the  Invalides  at  Paris, 
The  windows  are  larger,  the  rooms  more  lefty, 
than  in  the  preceding  period,  and  in  every- 
thing there  was  a  striving  alter  pomp  and 
sumptuousness.  In  internal  decorations 
mirrors  were  freely  introduced,  and  may  bo 
said  to  become  a  distinctive  feature  of  in- 
teriors. Gilt  stucco-work  was  largely  used, 
the  scroll  and  shell  patterns  being  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  ornamental  decoration, 
the  panels  being  formed  by  chains  of  scrolls, 
concave  and  convex  alternately,  but  symmetry 
of  arrangement  was  largely  neglected. 

Louis  Quinze  (as  Lo  e  kariz),  s.    [Fr.  = 

Louis  XV.]  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  style  of  architecture  and  internal  orna- 
mentation prevailing  in  France  during  tha 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  often  known  under 
the  designation  Kococo  (q.v.).  Internal  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  are  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  style  of  this  period,  and  in 
this  direction  the  best  results  were  doubtless 
obtained.  Large  and  lofty  rooms,  as  well  as 
scope  for  display,  were  indispensable  ;  ct.  nsd- 
quently  this  style  of  embellishment  was  most 
happily  carried  out  in  state  apartments,  espe- 
cially in  princely  castles  and  palaces,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  architec- 
tural forms,  to  the  disregard  of  all  laws,  and 
free  scope  was  given  to  the  most  fantastic 
combinations.  Curved  lines  superseded  all 
straight  lines  both  in  ground  plans  and  in 
designs,  whilst  the  most  ordinary  and  charac- 
teristic embellishments  were  volutes,  shell- 
fish and  scrolls,  groups  of  fruit,  garlands  of 
flowers,  hangings,  &c. 

loun,  lound,  a.  [Icel.  logn;  Sw.  lugn.]  Calm, 
low  and  sheltered,  still,  tranquil.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  a'  was  lound  and  quiet  till  his  head  wu  laid 
In  the  ground."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

loun,  s.    [LOON.] 

loun'-der,  v.t.  [Cf.  IceL  Wawnn  =  the  but- 
tocks.] To  beat  severely,  to  flog.  (Scotcli,.) 

loun'-der,  s.  [LOUNDER,  «.]  A  severe,  stun- 
ning blow.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  gien  him  a  launder  wi'  my  pike-staff!"— Seottt 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxL 

* loHn'-der-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  An 
idler,  a  vagabond. 

"  Louseugers  and  loundereri  are  wrongfully  mmde.* 
— Bale  :  Select  Works,  p.  130. 


fate,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-e;  ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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loun'-der-ing,  s.  [LOVNDER,  v.]  A  severe 
beating  or  flogging. 

lounge,  v.i.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  lungis 
=  a  drowsy  or  dreamy  fellow  (Kersey) ;  from 
O.Fr.  longis  —  a  drowsy,  awkward  fellow ; 
from  Lat.  longus  =  long.] 

1.  To  idle  about,  to  loll  or  dawdle,  to  move 
lazily. 

"  You  who  have  lounged  about  to  so  good  purpose."— 
Lounger,  No.  Till. 

2.  To  loll  or  recline  lazily :  as,  To  lounge  on 
a  sofa. 

lounge  (1),  s.    [LOUNGE,  t>.J 

1.  The  act  of  lounging,  strolling,  or  idling 
about. 

2.  The  act  of  lolling  or  reclining  lazily. 

3.  A  place  where  idlers  or  loungers  resort. 

"  Whose  shop  served  as  a  fashionable  lounge."— Mitt 
Xdyeimrth :  Altneria,  p.  278. 

4.  A  couch  or  sofa  with  a  back  and  one  end. 

"  Clayton  threw  himself  ou  a  lounge  by  the  open 
door."— Mrt.  Beecher  Statue  :  Dred,  cb.  xli. 

lounge  (2),  s.    [LUNOE.] 

^    loun'-ger,  s.    [Eng.  lounge,  v. ;  -er.]   One  who 
lounges  or  idles  about ;  an  idler,  a  lazy  follow. 

"They  naturally  became  beggars  and  loungen."— 
1/acuulay :  Hltt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

loung'-ing,  a.    [LOUNGE,  v.] 

1.  Idling  or  dawdling  about. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  loun- 
ger. 

"  [He]  threw  himself  ou  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner 
of  a  man  perfectly  at  home."  —  Irving  :  Qoldtmith, 
ch.  XJLX. 

loup,  v.i.    [LEAP,  LOPE,  «.] 

1.  To  leap. 

"  But  it's  just  the  laird's  command,  and  the  loon 
mauu  louij.'  —  Scott :  Rob  K»y,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  To  give  way,  to  break.    (Said  of  frost.) 

loup  the  dyke,  a.  Giddy,  unsettled, 
runaway.  (Scotch.) 

loup-ga-rou',  s.  [Fr.,  a  pleonastic  form,  in 
which  the  first  element  is  repeated  in  the 
second ;  loup  —  a  wolf,  and  garou,  from  Low 
Lat.  gerulphus  =  a  werewolf.  (l.ittre.)]  A 
werewolf,  a  lyeanthrope.  (Tylor :  Prim.  Cult., 
i.  315.) 

loup '-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Loup,  v.] 

louping-ill,  s.  A  disease  among  sheep, 
causing  them  to  spring  up  and  down  when 
moving  forward  ;  the  leaping-evil.  (Scotch.) 

louping  on  stane,  s.  A  stepping-stone, 
or  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  assist  one  in  getting 
on  horseback ;  a  horse-block. 

lour,  v.i.     [LOWER  (2),  v.] 

*  lour'-dane,  *  lour  -den,  «.    [LURDANE.] 

loure,  louvre,  $.    [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  dance  adapted  to  an  air  called 
"  L'aimable  vainqueur,"  said  to  have  been  a 
favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, consider  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  jig,  or  a 
waltz.  The  name  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the 
word  tourer,  to  bind  notes  together,  to  slide. 

louse,  s.     [A.S.  Ins.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £Zool. :  The  gemis  Pediculus. 
The  sexes  of  lice  are  distinct.     The  female  is 
oviparous,  producing  eggs,  popularly  called 
nits.     The  young  are  hatched  in  five  or  six 
days,  and   in  eighteen   tjiese  are  capable  of 
reproduction.    Three  sjwcies  are  parasitic  in 
certain  circumstances  on  man.     The  Body  or 
Clothes  Louse,  Pediculus  corpora  or  vestimen- 
torum ;    the    Head    or   Common    Louse,   L. 
capitis;    and  the  Pubic  or  Crab  Louse,  P. 
piibis.     The  first  species  lives  in  the  folds  of 
the  clothing  in  some  elderly  and  uncleanly 
people.     It  has  the  abdomen  three  times  as 
broad  as  the  thorax.     It  is  the  insect  which 
produces  the  disease  called  Phthiriasis  (q.v.), 
unless  the  agent  in  this  case  be  a  fourth 
•pecies  P.  tabescentium. 

2.  Script.  :  The  third  plague  of  Egypt  was  an 
Immense  multiplication  of  Heb.  D|3  (kinnim), 
D'33  (kinnim),   C33  (kinnam),    in    the   A.V. 
rendered   "lice."  (Exod.  viii.  16-18;   Ps.  cv. 
81.)    What  insect  is  intended  has  beep  much 
debated,   some    pronouncing  for   the    louse, 
Others  for  the  gnat. 

H  Bird  Lice  constitute  the  order  Mallophaga. 
Plant  Lice  is  the  ordinary  English  name  for 
Aphides. 


louse-bur,  s. 

Dot.  :  Xaiitkium  $trumarium. 

16use'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  louse,  and  berry.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

louseberry  tree,  .-• 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Kuonymus  europoeus. 

louse  -wort,  s.     [Eng.  louse,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Pedicularis  (q.v.).  The 
Marsh  Lousewort  is  Pedicularis  palustris ;  the 
Pasture  Lou'sewoit  P.  sylvatica.  Both  these 
species  are  British. 

*  louse,  v.t.  [LousE,  «.]  To  clean  or  clear  from 
lice? 

•"You  sat  and  lout'd  him  all  the  sunshine  day." 

Swift :  A  Pattoral  Dialogue. 

lous'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lousy  ;  -ly.]  In  a  lousy 
manner;  meanly,  paltrily,  seurvily. 

lous'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  lousy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lousy  or  abounding 
with  lice. 

"Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers)  are  infested  with 
the  measles— to  this  commonly  succeeds  loutineu."— 
Evelyn:  Sylva,  II.  vii.  6. 

,  *16%S'-ie,  a.     [Eng.  lous(e);  -y.] 

1.  Over-run  with  lice  ;   abounding   or  in- 
fested with  lice. 

"  Sweetbriar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times  or  very  hot  places."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Extremely  low,  mean,  or  contemptible 

"  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the 
lousy  Knave,  mine  host."— Sltaketp.  :  Merry  Wivet  of 
Windsor,  In.  3. 

lout,  *lo"wt,  s.  [Lorx,  v.]  An  awkward 
fellow,  a  clown,  a  bumpkin. 

"  This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men.  and  you  are  gods." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 

Irfut,  »16%t,  *lowte,  v.i.  &t.     [A.S.  lutnn 
=  to  stoop ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  luta  =  to  liow 
down  ;    lutr  =  bent,  stooping ;   Sw.  luta  =  to 
lean  ;  Dan.  lude  =  to  stoop.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop. 
"  True  Thomas,  he  pulled  off  iiij  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee. ' 

Scott  :  Thomas  the  Khymer,  i. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  make  a 
fool  of. 

"  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier." 

Shal.esp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  S. 

lout-ish,  *  16\v-t'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  lout;-ish.] 
Like  a  lout ;  clownish,  awkward,  rude. 

"  This  loutish  clown  is  such  that  you  never  saw  so 
ill-favoured  a  visar."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

lout'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loutish;  -ly.]  In  a 
loutish,  awkward,  or  clownish  manner  ;  like 
a  lout. 

lout'  ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loutish ;  -ness.]  The 
Duality  or  state  of  being  loutish  ;  clownish- 
ness,  awkwardness,  rudeness. 

louvre,  *  lod'-ver,  *  lov-er,  *.     [O.  Fr. 

louvert,  for  fouvert  =  the  open  (space),  from 
le  (art.)  =  the,  and  ouvert,  pa.  par.  of  ouvrir  = 
to  open.] 
Architecture : 

1.  A  turret  on  a  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke 
or  steam  ;  a  lantern. 

2.  Sloping  boards  overlapping  each  other, 
with  a  space  between  for  ventilation  ;   also 
called  luffer-boarding,  louvre  or  luffer  window 
or  work. 

"  They  were  soon  after  found  dead  In  the  dove-cote, 
famished  for  want  of  food,  and  unable  to  fly  up  per- 
pendicularly, and 
so  out  at  the  lover. " 
—  Fuller  :  War  • 
thiet  ;  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

louvre  - 
boards,   luf 
fer-boards, 
lever- 

boards,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  Sloping 
boards  or  bars 
placed  across  a 
window  to  ex- 
clude rain,  while 
admitting  the 
passage  of 
sound  ;  louvres. 

Ion vr e  - 

window,  s.  LOUVRE-WINDOW. 

Arch. :  A  win- 
dow in  a  church  tower  or  belfry,  partially 
closed  by  louvre-boards  (q.v.). 


loV-a-ble,  n.     [Eng.   tot<<0;   -able.]    Worthy 
or  deserving  of  being  loved  ;  amiable. 

"  And  whiche  been  liool  and  sooth  and  chast  &  right- 
wys,  and  lovable  tu  yhe."—  WycHffe :  Laodaentit,  p.  109, 

lov'-age,  love  age  (age  as  ig),  *  love- 

ach,  *  liv-ish,  s.  [By  corrup.  from  O.  Fr. 
leveshe  (Fr.  liveche),  liuvesche,  luvesche,  from 
Lat.  levisticum,  altered  from  ligusticum  (q.v.) 
=  a  plant  indigenous  to  Liguria,  a  country  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  I.igusticus=  pertaining  to  Li- 
guria ;  Port,  levistico ;  Ital.  levistico,  libistico.] 

I.  Ord.  L-.ng. :  An  aromatic  drink  prepared 
from  the  plant. 

H.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Ligusticum  (q.v.).    Scottish 
lovage  is  Ligusticum  scoticum. 

2.  Achillea  ligustioa. 

live.  *lov-i-en,  *luv-i-en,  *lov-en 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  lufigan,  lufian,  from  lufu  = 
love  (q.v.);  O.  H.  Ger.  liuban,  liupan;  Ger. 
lieben;  Dut.  lieven.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard  with  strong  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, combined  with  gratitude ;  to  feel  devo- 
tion towards. 

"  Thou  Shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
.heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  ail  thy  mind. 
—Matthew  xxii.  37. 

2.  To  regard  with  feelings  of  tender  affec- 
tion, as  one  sex  towards  the  other ;  to  be  in 
love  with. 

"Husbands,  lore  your  wives  as  Christ  loved  th« 
church."— Epheriam  v.  .:.. 

3.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

4.  To  be  pleased  with ;  to  like ;  to  delight  in. 
"  His  rider  loved  nut  speed."         Kliakesp.  :  Sonnet  8. 

*  5.  To  treat  well ;  to  be  kind  to ;  to  be 
favourable  to. 

"  Kynewolf,  of  the  kynred  of  Adelardes  blode, 
A  while  lu/ed  the  luglis,  i  wele  with  thain  stode." 
Robert  de  Urunne,  p.  >. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  entertain  feelings  of  affection  towards 
others  ;  to  be  affectionate  and  kind. 

11  He  that  loreth  not  knoweth  not  God."— I  John  iv.  1 

2.  To  be  tenderly  affected  towards  another 
of  the  opposite  sex  ;  to  be  in  love. 

"  She  cannot  choose  but  love." 

Shakesp. :  I'enut  i  Adonit,  19. 

3.  To  be  tenderly  attached  to  each  other ; 
to  love  each  other. 

"  Never  two  ladles  loved  as  they  do." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  L  L 

4.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

"  He  loved  also  to  walk  these  meadows."— Aunyan.* 
Pilgrimt  Prograt,  pt.  ii. 

love,  s.  [A.S.  lufu ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  liebe ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  liupa,  liupi;  Russ.  liobov  —  love  ;  SansO. 
lobha  —  covetousness.    Allied  to  ii</'(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  strong  feeling  of  affection,  combined 
with  gratitude  aud  reverence. 

"  For  this  is  the  love  o(  God,  that  we  keep  his  conk* 
mauduieuts."— 1  John  v.  S. 

2.  Devoted  attachment  to  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

••  Yes— it  was  love—  if  thoughts  of  tenderness. 
Tried  iu  teiuutatiuii,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  iu  every  clime,  , 

Anil  yet— oh,  more  than  all  1— untired  by  tinn; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile. 
Could  render  sullen,  were  she  near  to  smile ; 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
Ou  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent : 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove— 
If  there  be  lone  in  mortals— this  was  love  I" 

Byron  :  Cortair,  i.  U. 

3.  Strong  attachment,  liking,  or  inclination  ; 
fondness  of  or  for  anything. 

4.  Courtship  ;  in  the  phrase  to  make  love  = 
to  court,  to  woo. 

"Demetrius 

Hade  lore  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helen*, 
And  won  her  soul." 

Shakes?. :  J/iilrummer  Night't  Dream,  i.  L 

5.  Tenderness  ;  parental  care. 

"  No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents  th» 
goodness  of  God  and  his  tender  love  to  mankind."— 
Tiilottm. 

*  6.  A  person  in  love ;  a  lover. 

"  like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  lovet." 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  iii.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  loved  ;  the  object  of  one'* 
affections ;  a  sweetheart. 

"  One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king  ; 
Aud  she  shall  be  my  lore,  or  else  my  qneen. 

SAofcap. .  2  Henrg  F/.,  i:L  1 

8.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

"  Farewell  1  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Shakesp. :  Komeo  i  Juliet,  ill.  S. 


t»Sil,  bo^;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  flUn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Brian,    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  dfl. 
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loved 


*  9.  A  .kindness  ;  a  favour  done. 


10.  A  state  of  favour,  friendship,  goodwill, 
or  close  intimacy. 

"God  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender  lam 
With  the  prince."— Daniel  i.  ». 

11.  A  representation  or  personification  of 
love ;  used — 

(1)  Of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

(2)  Of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love. 

"  She's  Low,  she  lores,  and  yet  she  la  not  loved.' 
Shakesp. :  Venut  i  Adonis,  610. 

(3)  A  Cupid  ;  a  picture  or  statue  represent- 
ing Love. 

"  Such  waft  his  form,  aa  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  tones  bestow. 

Dry  den  :  Cinyrat  t  Mj/rrha. 

*  12.  Lewdness. 

*  13.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

"Tbii  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the 
light,  appeared  so  full  of  pores,  with  such  a  trans- 
parency a>  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  loi't 
liood."— Boyle :  On  Colour*. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Clematis  vitalba. 

2.  Games: 

(1)  A  term  used  to  express  that  no  points 
have  been  scored  on  one  side. 

" won  the  match  by  two  sets  to  love."— Field, 

•  Oct.  v.  less. 

*  (3)  A  kind  of  game  in  which  one  player 
holds  up  one  or  more  fingers,  and  the  other, 
Without  looking,  guesses  ut  the  number. 

T  Love  subsists  between  members  of  the 
game  family  ;  it  springs  out  of  their  natural 
relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by  their  close 
Intercourse  and  constant  interchange  of  kind- 
nesses :  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  is  it, 
like  love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  con- 
fined to  maturer  years  ;  it  is  formed  by  time, 
by  circumstances,  by  cougruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Love  always 
operates  with  ardour  ;  friendship  is  remark- 
able for  firmness  and  constancy.  Both  love 
and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  the  object ;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in 
its  nature  than  friendship.  As  love  is  a  pas- 
sion it  has  all  the  errors  attendant  upon  pas- 
§ion ;  but  friendship,  which  is  an  affection 
tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt  from  every 
•uch  exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to 
the  faults  of  the  object  of  its  devotion  ;  it 
adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is  fond,  it  is  foolish  : 
friendship  sees  faults,  and  strives  to  correct 
them ;  it  aims  to  render  the  object  more 
worthy  of  esteem  and  regard.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

If  (1)  A  labour  of  love :  Any  work  or  task 
done  willingly  and  without  expectation  of 
reward,  either  from  fondness  for  the  work 
itself  or  from  love  for  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  done. 

(2)  To  make  love  to  :  To  court,  to  woo. 

*  Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  It  to  his  head, 
,      Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena." 

fihakesp.  :  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  i.  1. 

(3)  To  play  for  love  :  To  play  a  game  without 
,  any  stake  depending. 

*  (4)  Of  all  loves :  A  kind  of  adjuration  ;  by 
all  means. 

"He  desires  you,  of  all  lores,  to  make  no  more 
tmbt."— Shaketp.  .•  Othello,  iii.  L 

If  Love  forms  the  first  element  in  many 
compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are  gene- 
rally obvious  :  as,  love-darting,  love-devouring, 
love-killing,  love-kindling,  love-language,  love- 
linked,  love-poem,  love-sigh,  love-song,  love-tale, 
love-thought,  love-wounded,  &c. 

love-apple,  s. 

£ot.  :  A  popular  English  name  for  the 
tomato  (Lycopersicum  esculentum). 

*  love-bed,  s.    A  bed  for  the  indulgence 
Of  lust. 

"  He  it  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  lit  7. 

love-birds,  *.  pi. 

Ornith:  The  genus  Agapomis  (separated 
from  Fsittacula  by  Jardine  and  Selby),  family 
Psittacidse,  sub-family  Androglossime.  Habi- 
tat, the  Melanesian  and  Australian  provinces. 
Their  popular  name  has  reference  to  the 
affection  the  male  displays  towards  the 
female,  whether  caged  or  wild.  The  furcula 
is  wanting,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  liga- 
ment. 

*  love-book,  *.    A  book  treating  of  love. 

"  On  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Uentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  L 


*  love  born,  o.    Born  of  or  springing  from 
love. 

"  Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  love,  and  love-born  confidence,  be  thine." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  x.  398. 

*  love-broker,  s.     One  who  acts  as  an 
agent  or  go-between  for  lovers  ;  a  procurer. 

"  There  is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  pre- 
vail in  man's  commendation  with  woman  than  report 
of  valour."—  Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  night,  ii.  2. 

love-charm,  s.  A  charm  by  which  love 
was  supposed  to  be  excited.  [PHILTRE.] 

love-child,  s.  A  euphemism  common  in 
the  rural  parts  of  England  for  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

*  love-day,  i. 

1.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settlement  of 
quarrels  and  differences. 

"  Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest.  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  shaH  be  a  love-day,  Tumors." 

Shaketp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  1.  2. 

2.  A  day  when  one  neighbour  helps  another 
without  hire.     (Wharton.) 

love-ditty,  s.    A  song  of  love. 

"  The  stock-dove  unalarm'd 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  809. 

*  love  -  drink,  *  love  -  drinke,  s.    A 

love-charm,  a  philtre  (q.v.). 

"She  yave  him  swicbe  a  maner  love-drinkt, 
That  he  was  ded  er  It  was  by  the  morow." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,388. 

*  love-favour,  s.     Something   worn   in 
token  of  love  ;  a  favour. 

love-feasts,  s.  pi. 

1.  [AGAPE.] 

2.  Religious  meetings  held  quarterly  by  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  sects  owing  their  origin 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  labours  of  Wesley. 
None   but  members  of   the  Church  are  ad- 
mitted, except  by  the  permission  of  the  minis- 
ter.     Love-feasts    are    retained   in   avowed 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Agapse. 

*  love-feat,  s.    A  deed  or  feat  prompted 
by  love. 

"  Every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance." 

Shakesp.  :  Laves  Labour'!  Loit,  T.  4. 

love-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Agapanthus. 

love-game,  s  A  game  in  which  one  side 
scores  no  points.  [Ix/VE,  s.,  B.] 

"Tompkius  then  secured  a  love-game;  but  Mr. 
Slack  won  tb<  next,  and  '  games  all  '  was  again  called, 
and  vantage,  which  Tompkins  won,  and  the  other  two 
games  falling  to  him,  he  consequently  won  the  match 
by  three  sets  to  love."—  Field,  Oct.  27,  188S. 

love-gift,  s.  Anything  given  as  a  pledge 
or  token  of  love. 

"Was  not  the  mere  sound  of  his  name  like  a  love- 
gift  that  bade  me  remember  !  "—Lytton  :  Rienn.  bk.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

love-god,  *.    The  god  of  love  ;  Cupid. 

"  The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  slue  his  heart-inflaming  brand." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  1M. 

love-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Megastachya  eragrostis.  It  grows  in 
Italy. 

love-in-a-mist,  love  in  a  puzzle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nigella  damascena. 
If  West  Indian  Love-in-a-Mist. 
Bot.  :  Passiflora  fcetida. 
love-in-idleness,  s. 

Bot.  :  Viola  tricolor. 
"  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell  : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower- 
Before,  milk-white;  now,  purple  with  love's  wound— 
And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness." 

Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 


or 


*  love  -juice,  s.     A  juice  producing 
supposed  to  produce  love. 

"  Hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eye* 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ?  " 

Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  Iii.  S. 

*  love-knot,  *  love-knotte,  s.   A  knot 
or  complicated  figure,  supposed  or  intended 
to  represent  affection  or  mutual  attachment. 

"  A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  197, 

*  love-lass,  ».    A  sweetheart. 

love-letter,  >.    A  letter  written  by  one 
lover  to  another  :  a  letter  professing  love. 

"  Have  I  escaped  love-letters  in  the  holyday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them!"— 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

love  lies  a  bleeding,  s. 

Bot.  :  Amaranthus  caudatus. 


*  love-line,  s.    A  verse  or  letter  of  court* 
ship  ;  a  Jove-letter. 

"  To  give  great  Charlemaiu  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
And  write  to  her  H  loae-U>u." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well  That  Knit  WM,  it  t, 

*  love-look,  s.  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  worn 
by  men  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  ;  a  lock  or  curl  hanging  prominently. 

"It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to 
drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag, 
to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch  iiitu* 
ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen." 
—Jtacaulay :  H ist.  Eng.,  en.  i. 

t  love-lorn,  a.     Forsaken  by  one's  love  ; 
jilted,  deserted. 


t  love  lornness,  s.    The  state  of  being 
love-lorn. 

"  That  fair  Gostanza,  who  in  her  lovt-lomnett  desired 
to  live  no  longer."—  O.  Eliot  :  Romola,  ch.  Ixi. 

love-making,  s.   Courtship,  wooing;  the 
paying  of  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

"The  laughter  with  which  his  love-making  WM  it- 
c«ived."—  Athenaeum,  Oct.  15,  1881,  p.  490. 

love  match,  s.     A  match  or  marriage 
entered  into  for  love  alone. 

*  love-news,  a.    A  communication  from 
one  beloved. 

love-passage,  s.   A  flirtation. 

rally 
cal,  very  usually  love-pattages  ut  the  gods  and  heroes." 


stories  represented  were  generally  mythologi. 
y  usually  love-pattages  ut  the  go  " 

—Tylor:  Early  Bist.  Mankind,  ch.  iii. 


*  love-prate,  s.    Idle  talk  about  love. 

"You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  ill  your  loft- 
prate." —Shakesp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  iv.  I. 

*  love-rhyme,    ».     Erotic    poetry    in 
rhymes. 

"  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iii.  L 

*  love-rite,  s.     The  actions  of  marital 
love. 

"  Then  Instant  his  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xxiii.  SIS. 

love-scene,  s.  A  scene  or  passage  in  a 
novel  or  play,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  meet- 
ing of  lovers. 

"  The  love-scenes  are  frigid,  tawdry,  and  disgusting.' 
—Qoldsmith :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii 

*  love-secret,  s.  A  secret  between  lovers. 

t  love-Shaft,  a.  A  shaft  of  love  ;  specif., 
Cupid's  arrow. 

"  Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  acbe  and  smart/' 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iii.  as. 

love-sick,  a. 

1.  Languishing  in  love  or  amorous  desire. 

"  There  might  the  love-sick  maiden  sit,  and  chide 
The  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide." 

Wordtworth  :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  Composed  by  one  languishing  in  love ; 
expressive  of  languishing  love  :  as,  a  love-sick 
ditty. 

love-sickness,  s.  Sickness  or  languish- 
ing arising  from  love  or  amorous  desire. 

love-spell,  s.  The  same  as  LOVE-CHARM 
(q.v.). 

t  love-spring,  s.  The  beginnings  of  love. 

"  Shall  even  in  the  spring  of  love  thy  love-springs  rot.' 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*  love-suit,  s.    Courtship  ;  paying  of  ad- 
dresses to  a  lady. 

"  That  Cloteu,  whose  lave-tuit  had  been  torn* 
As  fearful  as  a  siege." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

love-token,  «.  A  present  given  in  token 
of  love. 

"Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymM, 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night't  Dream,  i.  1. 

*  love-toy,  s.     A  small  present  from  a 
lover. 

"Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
tve-toys,  such  as  gold  snuff-boxes  !  "—Arbutk- 
:  Martin  ~ 

love-tree,  *. 

Bot. :  Cercis  siliquastrum. 

*  love-trick,  s.     The  art  of  expressing 
love. 

love-verse,  s.    A  love-song. 

"  Little  chansons  or  love-verses."— Btama  :  Com* 
dram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (1872),  i.  222. 

*  love-worth,  a.     Worthy  or  deserving 
of  being  loved. 

loved,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [LOVE,  v.]  Beloved,  dear. 

"Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  the* 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipptrt, 


ifcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce-e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  J 
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loved-one,  s.     A  beloved  or  dear  one. 
"  Their  parents'  hope,  and  the  (need-ones  of  heaven." 
Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lordi  Supper. 

*lov-ee',  s.     [Eng.   lov(e);  -ee.]     The  person 
loved. 

"The  lover  and  lovee  make  generally  the  happiest 
couple."— Richardton :  Sir  C.  Oranditon,  vi.  47. 

*  live' -full,  a.   [Eng.  love ;  -full.]   Full  of  love. 

"  The  lovefull  choice 
Of  sacred  wedlock's  secret  binding  l)and." 

Sylvester :  The  Coloniei,  SO*. 

t  love'-less,  a.    [Eng.  love;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  void  of  love,  tenderness,  af- 
fection, or  kindness. 

"  For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveleu  god." 

K.  Browning  :  Chrittmat  Eve,  v. 

2.  Not  attracting  love. 

3.  Not  loved  ;  unloved. 

"  So  goth  the  wretche  loveleu 
Betaped  far  his  scarsitee." 

Oowtr :  C.  A.,  bk.  T. 

l6ve'-U-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  lovely;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lovely  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
cite love ;  amiably. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  admiration. 

"  So  loveltty  the  morning  shone." 

Biiron :  Bride  of  Abydoi,  L  & 

live -II  ness,  3.    [Eng.  lovely;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lovely,  or 
exciting  love ;  amiableness. 

"  Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of 
good-will,  lovelineu  and  lovingnes*."— Slant)/. 

2.  Beauty,  attractiveness. 

"  Yet  takes  he  much  delight 
Her  lovelineu  to  view." 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  t>. 

*  live'-llng,  s.   [Eng.  love  ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  loved  one. 

"These  frolic  lovelingt  fragile  nests  do  make." 

Sylvester  :  The  Magnificence,  692. 

l6ve'-ly,  *  love-lien,  *love-liche,  "luve- 

lich,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  love  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Attracting  or  exciting  love  or  affection ; 
lovable,  attractive,  amiable. 

"  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  232. 

2.  Exciting  or  calling  for  admiration  ;  beau- 
tiful. 

"Their  deformity,  he  said,  waa  such  that  the  most 
sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by  comparison. " — Hac- 
aulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  3.  Loving,  tender,  affectionate. 

"  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lomtpU**." 

Shakeip.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adv.  .-  So  as  to  excite  love,  affection, 
or  admiration. 

"  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill  1. 

Idve'-man,  ».    [Eng.  love,  and  man.] 
Bot. :  Galium  Aparine. 

*  live'-mon-ger,  s.    [Eng.  love,  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love  ;  a  love-broker. 

"Thou  art  an  old  in-emonger,  and  speakest  skilfully." 
ohaketp. :  Love't  Labour' I  Lott,  ii. 

I6v -er  (1),  5.    [Bug.  lov(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  loves,  or  has  a  strong  affection 
or  attachment  for  another. 

"  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David."—!  Kingt  v.  L 

2.  One  who  is  in  love  with  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.    (Used  in  the  singular  only  of  the 
man,  but  in  the  plural  applied  to  both  sexes.) 

"  Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly, 
As  don  these  loveri  in  hire  queinte  geres." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,686. 

3.  One  who  has  a  liking  for  anything ;  one 
who  takes  pleasure  or  delight  in  anything. 

"  The  Revolution  showed  them  [the  Tories]  to  have 
beeu  .  .  .  loveri  of  liberty,  but  greater  Invert  of  mon- 
archy."— Hume  :  Euayt,  pt.  i..  ess.  9. 

lov-er  (2),  loov-er,  s.    [LOUVBE.] 

*  loV-ered,  a.    [Eng.  lover,  a. ;  -ed.]    Having 
a  lover ;  beloved. 

"  Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  loner' d  I " 
Shaketp. :  Lover' t  Complaint,  820. 

*  loV-er-y,  s.    [LOUVBB.]    A  louvre  ;  a  bell- 
tower. 

"  Whose  shrill  saints'  bell  hangs  on  his  lovery." 

Bp.  Ball :  Satirei,  bk.  v.,  sat  1. 

*  love   some,   luf  som,  luf  sum, '  love 

som,  a.      [A.S.    lufsum,   from  lafu  —  love.] 
Lovely,  lovable. 

"  Thi  leor  is  lufium." 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine.  31«. 


lov'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.    [Love,  v.] 
A*  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Devotedly  attached  ;  entertaining  strong 
feelings  of  affection  ;  affectionate,  devoted. 

"  His  loving  breast  thy  pillow." 

Shaketp.  :  Titui  A  ndroniciu,  v.  3. 

2.  Expressive  of  love,  affection,  or  kindness  : 
as,  a  loving  word. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  entertain- 
ing strong  feelings  of  affection  ;  devotion,  love, 
affection. 

"  For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  laving." 

Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Oood  Women.    (Prol.) 

loving-cup,  s.  A  large  cup,  usually 
with  two  or  three  handles,  containing  wine 
or  other  liquor,  passed  round  from  guest  to 
guest  at  ceremonial  banquets. 

loving  -  kindness,  s.  Tender  regard  ; 
tenderness,  kindness,  mercy. 


lov'-ing-ly,  *  lov-inge-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
loving  ;  -ly.]  With  love,  affection,  or  tender- 
ness*; kindly. 

"  Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man. 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan." 

Byron:  Cortair,  ii.  t 

*  lov  ing -ness,  ».  [Eng.  loving  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  loving  ;  affection. 

"  Justice  of  kings  and  lovinyn*tt  of  fathers." 

L'irti  Brooke :  Muttapha. 

low,  *  Ian,  *  iouh,  *  loogh,  *  lowe,  a.  & 

adv.     [Icel.  fagr  =  low;  Sw.  lag;   Dan.  lav ; 
Dut.  laag.     From  the  same  base  as  to  lie  (2).  j 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  high,  not  elevated  ;  depressed  below 
a  given  or  imaginary  surface  or  level.    It  is 
the  opposite  to  high,   and  both  are  relative 
terms.    That  which  is  high  with  reference  to 
one  thing  may  be  low  to  another  :  as,  a  low 
fence. 

2.  Below  or  not  reaching  to  the  ordinary  or 
usual  height :  as,  a  man  of  low  stature. 

3.  Deep ;  descending  far  below  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  ground. 

"  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  part*  ot  the 
earth."— Ephetiam  iv.  9. 

4.  Near  the  horizon. 

"  The  sun,  however,  was  loto  in  the  west  before 
Dundee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action."— Mac- 
avtay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiit 

5.  At  or  near  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  sea  recedes  by  the  fall  of  the  tide  :  as, 
low  tide,  low  water. 

6.  Not  of  high  price ;  moderate  ;  below  the 
usual  degree,  price,  rate,  or  value :  as,  a  low 
price  of  corn,  a  low  heat. 

7.  Small  in  number ;   indicating  a   small 
number  :  as,  a  low  throw  with  dice,  a  low 
score. 

8.  Near  or  approximating  to  the  line  or 
equator  :  as,  a  low  latitude  (latitudes  near  the 
equator  being  expressed  in  low  numliers). 

9.  Not  loud,  not  noisy,   quiet,  suppressed. 

"A lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowett  sound." 

Shakeip. :  Love't  Labours  Lott,  iv.  1 

10.  Of  a  deep  or  depressed  sound. 

"  From  my  loweit  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass."— 
Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

11.  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down  in  spirit ; 
having  lost  animation  and  spirit ;  low-spirited. 

"  He  grows  dispirited  aud  low, 
He  nates  the  fight  and  shuns  the  foe." 

Prior. 

12.  Physically  weak :  as,  He  is  in  a  very 
low  condition. 

13.  Depressed  in  condition ;  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  subjection. 

"  Misary  is  trodden  on  by  many 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any." 

Shakeip. :  Venut  i  Adonii,  70S. 

14.  Humble,  reverent. 

"  With  a  low  submissive  reverence." 

Siiaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Induct.) 

15.  In  a  humble  or  mean  rank  or  position. 
"  Too  low  a  minister  for  so  high  a  servant." 

Shaketp.  -.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Ii.  i. 

16.  Humble,  mean. 

"  An  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life."         Cowper :  Talk,  iv.  799. 

17.  Mean,  base,  abject,  dishonourable,  un- 
principled :  as,  a  low  fellow. 

18.  Frequented  by  disreputable  characters. 

"  An  absurd  tragi-comedy  ....  which  was  acted  at 
some  low  theatre.  —Xacaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

19.  Characterized  by  meanness,  baseness,  or 
want  of  principle. 


20.  Not  exalted  in  thought,  sentiment,  or 
diction  ;  not  sublime. 

"  He  has  nut  so  uiauy  thoughU  that  are  late  aud 
vulgar."—  Additon. 

21.  Obscene,  coarse,  vulgar:   as,  low  lan- 
guage. 

22.  Plain,  simple,  not  rich  :  as,  a  low  diet. 

23.  Feeble,  weak,  having  little  vital  energy  : 
as,  He  is  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

24.  Gentle  ;  not  strong  or  high  :  as,  The 
wind  is  low. 

25.  Inclined  to  the  Low  Church. 

26.  Quiet  ;  subdued  in  tone.    (Said  of  a  pic* 
ture  or  colour.) 

IL  Bot.  :  Small  in  stature  when  compared, 
not  with  plants  in  general,  but  with  that  par- 
ticular genus.  A  tree  twenty  feet  high  may 
be  low,  if  the  rest  of  the  genus  be  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Not  on  high  ;  not  aloft  ;  near  the  ground, 
as  a  bird  :   espec.,  in  composition,  as   tow- 
roofed,  tow-hung. 

2.  Deeply. 

"  The  homely  villain  courtiies  to  her  low." 

Shakeip.  :  Rapt  of  Lucrtct,  Lttt, 

3.  Under  the  usual  price  or  rate  ;  at  a  loir 
price  :  as,  To  sell  corn  low. 

4.  Not  loudly  or  noisily  ;  gently,  quietly. 

"  Just  a>  the  god  direct*,  now  loud,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow.  ' 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvilL  MS, 

5.  To  a  low  condition  ;  to  a  state  of  humil- 
ity or  abasement. 

"  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low.~—Prot.  xxix.  SS, 

6.  In  a  humble  or  mean  condition,  rank,  or 
position. 

"For  better  it  U  that  it  be  laid  unto  the*.  Com*  np 
hither,  than  that  them  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  th« 
presence  ot  the  priuce."—  Prov.  xxv.  7. 

7.  With  a  depressed,  low,  or  subdued  voice  • 
as,  To  speak  low. 

8.  In  a  low  key  ;  in  low  notes. 

"  That  can  sing  both  high  and  low." 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  A'ight,  ii,  S.    I 

*  9.  In  times  approaching  our  own. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  low-arched,  low- 
bending,  low-benl,  low-hung,  low-levelled,  low- 
muttered,  low-priced,  low-roofed,  low-whispering. 

low-blast,  t.  A  blast  which  is  delivered 
at  moderate  pressure. 

Low-blast  furnace  :  A  metal  furnace  with  a 
low-pressure  blast. 

low-born,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  poor  ex- 
traction. 

"This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  law,  that  erei 
flail  ou  the  greensward." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'!  Tale,  IT.  t. 

low-bred,  a.    Low-born,  low,  vulgar. 

*  low-browed,  o. 

L  Lit.  :  Having  a  low  forehead. 
2.  Fig.  :  Low-roofed,  low. 

"  No  porter,  by  the  low-browed  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat" 

Hcutc  :  Roktby.  it  13. 

low-celebration,  s. 

Anglican  Ritual  :  The  name  given  by  the 
Ritualists  to  an  unornate  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion.  Shipley  (while  still  an  Anglican) 
detined  it  as  "  a  name  for  low-mass." 

Low  Church.  Low  Church  party, 
*.  The  same  as  EVANGELICAL  PARTV  (q.v.). 

Low  -Churchism,  s.  The  principles  of 
the  Low  Church  party. 

Low-Churchman,  *•  One  who  professes 
or  maintains  Low-Church  principles. 

*  low-crooked,  a.     Bending  or  bowing 
low  ;  deep. 

"  Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning." 
Shaketp.  :  Juliul  Cottar,  ill.  1. 

"low-day,  s.  An  ordinary  day,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  "  high  day  "  or  festivaL 

Low  German,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  'pertaining  to  the  Low- 
German  language  :  specif.,  in  philoL  applied 
to  that  group  of  Teutonic  dialects  which  in- 
cludes Hie  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
English,    and    Old    Saxon.     [ENGLISH-  LAN- 
GUAGE.] 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  flatter  paru 
of  Germany. 

Low-Latin,  *.  The  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 


t6il,  b6y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.    ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  «ft»yT    -tion,  -sion  =  «hft"  ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  *hM»s    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  £c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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low-laid,  a.    Struck  to  the  ground. 

low-life,  s.  A  mean,  low,  or  vulgar  state 
or  condition  of  life  ;  persons  of  a  low,  mean, 
or  humble  position  in  life. 

low-lived,  a.  Leading  a  low,  mean,  or 
disreputable  life. 

low-mass,  s. 

1.  Roman  Ritual:  A  mass  in  which  the  cele- 
brant is  attended  only  by  acolytes,  usually 
but  by  one,  not  by  deacon  and  subdeaeon. 
The  mass  is  said,  not  sung.    [MASS,  2.] 

2.  Anglican  Ritual:    The  same   as   Low- 

CELEBRATION  (q.V.). 

*  low-men,  *.  pi.     Dice  so  loaded  that 
that  the  low  numbers  always  came  upper- 
most. 

low-minded,  a.  Of  low,  mean,  or  base 
principles ;  low. 

"Paid  greedy  and  lav-minded  people  not  to  rntn 
their  country.  —Macaulay:  Sift.  Eng.,  cb.  XT. 

low-pressure,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  small  degree  of  pressure 
or  expansive  force. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  only  a  small  degree  of 
expansive  force,  and  therefore  exerting  a  low 
degree  of  pressure. 

Low-pressure  Engine : 

Steam-engin. :  An  engine  in  which  s  con- 
denser is  used,  and  whose  safety-valve  is 
loaded  at  from  four  to  six  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  terms  high-  and  low-pressure  steam 
were  formerly  held  to  mean  saturated  steam 
at  a  pressure  above  or  below  that  which  will 
sustain  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury, 
at  the  boiling  heat  of  water,  212°  F.,  but  the 
term  low-pressure  now  signifies  in  this  country 
a  pressure  of  not  over  thirty-five  pounds  to  the 
equare  inch. 

low-rated,  a.    Despised. 

"  The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 

Shaketp. :  Henry  I'.,  iv.    (Chorus.) 

low-relief,  *.    The  same  as  BAS-RELIEF. 

low-spirited,  a.  Dejected  or  depressed 
In  spirit ;  destitute  of  spirit  or  animation ; 
Cast-down,  dispirited. 

*  low-spiritedness,  «.    The  quality  or 
State  of  being  low-spirited  ;  dejection,  depres- 
sion, low  spirits. 

low-spirits,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  A  popular  name  for  mor.bid  depres- 
sion of  spirits. 

low-Steam,  s.  Steam  having  a  low  ex- 
pansive force. 

*  low-studded,  a.     Furnished  or  built 
With  short  studs :   as,  a  low-studded  house. 
{American.) 

Low  Sunday,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  Sunday  next  after  Easter :  so 
called  because  it  was  the  custom  to  repeat 
Borne  parts  of  the  solemnity  of  that  great 
festival  on  this  day,  which  was  thus  cele- 
brated as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower  degree 
than  Easter-day  itself. 

low-voiced,  a.  Having  a  soft,  gentle 
voice. 

"  I  heard  her  speak  ;  she  is  low-voiced.* 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  111.  3. 

low- water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb 
or  receding  tide. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or  receding  tide. 

Low-water  alarm. : 

Steam-engin. :  A  device  for  showing  when 
Che  water  in  the  boiler  has  sunk  to  a  certain 
depth. 

Low-water  mark :  The  mark  or  line  along  a 
beach  or  coast  to  which  the  tide  recedes  at 
low  water. 

low-wines,  s.  pi.  A  liquor  produced  by 
the  first  distillation  of  alcohol ;  the  first  run 
Of  the  still. 

low-worm,  .-. 

Farriery:  A  disease  in  horses  like  the 
shingles. 

"low  (1),  v.t.    [Low,  o.] 

i.  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink  :  to  delase. 

"  He  areryd  and  low.vd  ye  coynes  and  moneys  of  hit 
Unde."— Fabyan :  Philip  de  Vnloi/i,  an.  15. 


2.  To  make  low  in  position  or  condition ;  to 
degrade. 

"  For  nowe  it  [Fortune]  hieth,  now  it  Imaeth, 
Now  staut  upright,  now  overthroweth." 

Oover:  O.  A.,  bk.  vlil. 

low  (2),  *loow-en,  *  low-en,  v.i.  [A.8. 
hlowan  =  to  bellow,  to  resound  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  loeijen  =  to  low ;  M.  H.  Ger.  luejen  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  'hlojan  =  to  low.]  To  bellow  ;  to  make 
a  noise  as  an  ox  or  cow. 

"  Already  at  the  gates  the  bullock  lowed." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  iii.  647. 

*16w  (3),  *  low-in,  v.t.    [Icel.  loga;  M.  H. 
Ger.  lohen.]    To  flame,  to  blaze.     [Low  (2),  «.] 
"Lowin.  Flammare."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  low  (1),  «.    [Low  (2),  v.}    The  noise  or  sound 

uttered  by  an  ox  or  cow  ;  a  bellow. 

"  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low." 

Sltakeip. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  i, 

low  (2),  »16we,  *loghe,  ».  [Icel.  log  =  & 
flame ;  Dan.  lue ;  Ger.  lohe ;  allied  to  Lat.  lux 
=  light.]  A  flame,  a  fire. 

"  The  kiln's  on  flre— the  kiln's  on  fire— 
The  kiln'*  on  flre— she's  a'  in  a  lows." 

Scott:  Sob  Ray,  ch.  zzzvll. 

low  (3),  *.  [A.8.  hlaw  =  a  hill ;  cogm  with 
Goth,  hlaiw  =  a  grave,  a  tomb.]  A  hill ; 
found  in  place  names,  as  Ludicny. 

low  -bell,  «.    [Eng.  low  (1),  v.,  and  bell.] 

1.  A  bell  used  in  fowling  to  slightly  alarm 
birds  and  cause  them  to  lie  quiet,  until  they 
are  flushed  by  a  sudden  noise. 

2.  A  bell  hung  on  the  neck  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

*  low  -bell,  v.t.    [LOWBELL,  s.]    To  scare,  aa 
with  a  lowbelL 

*lowde,  a.  &  adv.    [LOUD.] 

*  lowe,  «.    [Low  (2),  «.] 

low'-er  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [LOWER,  a,\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  low;  to  bring  down  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  position :  as,  To 
lower  a  mast,  to  lower  a  boat,  &c. 

2.  To   bring   down  from   higher  position, 
rank,  or  condition  to  a  lower ;   to  humble, 
to  abase,  to  degrade,  to  make  less  proud  or 
haughty. 

"  Turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud." 

Tennyion  :  Enid  £  (teralnt,  847. 

3.  To  reduce  in  price ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish : 
as,  To  lower  the  price  of  goods. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  lower ;  to  sink, 
to  fall,  to  become  less. 

lo^'-er  (2),   *lour,  *  lour-ea,  *lur-en, 

v.i.     [O.  Dut.  loeren;  Ger.  luren.] 

1.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  be  cloudy, 
to  look  threatening. 

"  The  day  is  lowering— stilly  black 
bleeps  the  grim  wave." 

Moore:  Fire-warihippert. 

2.  To  appear  gloomily. 

"The  sage  replies, 
With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes." 

Cowper:  Hope,  1. 

3.  To  frown,  to  look  sullen. 

"  So  stood  Idomeueus,  his  javelin  shook 
And  met  the  Trojan  with  a  lowering  look." 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Iliad  xiii.  «OJ. 

*  Idw'-er,  s.    [LOWER  (2),  v.] 

1.  Cloudiness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown  ;  sullenness. 

"  Philoclea  was  jealous  {or  Zelmane,  not  without  so 
mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield."— Sidney  : 
Arcadia. 

low'-er,  comp.  of  a,    [Low,  o.] 

Geol. :  Inferior  in  stratigraphical  position, 
and  ui.less  the  strata  have  been  reversed  after 
deposition,  winch  rarely  occurs ;  the  older  in 
date.  Most  formations  have  an  upper  and 
lower  series  of  beds  :  as,  Upper  and  Lower 
Carboniferous,  or  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower, 
as  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Devonian. 
[GEOLOGY.] 

lower-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  An  anchor  down  stream  for  anchor- 
ing boats. 

lower-case,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 
Printing : 

1.  The  case  standing  below  the  upper-case. 
The  lower-ease  contains  the  small  letters,  the 
points,  and  some  other  sorts. 

2.  The  letters  belonging  to  the  lower-case. 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  small  letters,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  capitals. 


lower-Class,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  persons  of  tlie  lower  or  humbler  ranks  of 
society  ;  as,  lower-class  education. 

lower-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  [DECK]. 
Lower  Empire,  s. 

Hist. :  The  Roman  Empire,  according  to 
some,  from  the  time  that  the  seat  of  it  was  re- 
moved to  Constantinople  in  330  (or,  according 
to  others,  from  the  time  that  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires  were  separated  in  395)  to 
1453,  when  that  city  was  captured  by  the 
Turks. 

lower-lip,  ».    [LABELLUM,  2.] 
low'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [LOWER  (1),  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Brought   down ;  reduced, 
abased,  humiliated,  diminished  in  intensity. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  ordinaries  abated  from 
.  their  common  position. 

low'-er-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [LOWER 

(1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  bringing  down, 
reducing,  abasing,  or  diminishing. 

2.  Print. :  A  depression  of  the  face  of  a 
type  or  woodcut  to  cause  it  to  print  lighter, 
The  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  tympan- 
sheet  in  the  appropriate  spots  assists  in  pro- 
ducing the  required  effect. 

16"w'-er-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [LOWER  (2),  t>.  1 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gloomy,  overcast ;  threatening  a  storm. 

"  Daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  low  ring  night." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  DM, 

2.  Frowning,  gloomy,  sullen. 

"  But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  2L 

Idw'-er-ing-l*,  *  l<fw'-ring-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

lowering  (2) ;  -ly.]    In  a  lowering,  gloomy,  or 
threatening  manner. 

"  And  now  on  hir,  and  then  on  him. 
Full  lowringly  did  leare." 

Gatcoigne :  Complaint  of  Phylomeitt, 

low'-er-most,  o.  [Eng.  lower,  a. ;  -mo$t.J 
Lowest. 

"  Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost,  livinf 
creatures  have  them  lowermott."— Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hat. 

*  lo'w'-er-y,  a.    [Eng.  lower  (2),  v.  ;  -j/.]    Low- 
ering, cloudy,  gloomy,  sullen. 

Idw'-est,  super,  of  a.    [Low,  o.] 

low' -ing,  s.  [Low  (2),  v.]  The  low  or  noise 
of  cattle. 

*  I6w'-I8h,  a.    [Eng.  low ;  -ish.]    Rather  low. 

"  Money  runs  a  little  lounA."— Richardton :  Pamela* 
182. 

lOW'-land,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  low,  a,,  and  land.] 

A.  As  subst. :    Laud  which  lies  low  with 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  ground  ;  low  or 
level  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lowland 
or  lowlands. 

"The  lowland  Scotch  language  and  the  English,  xt 
that  time,  were  nearly  the  same." — Fawket :  Defcrifj. 
of  M ay,  from  O.  Douglas.  (Pref.) 

If  The  Lowlands  :  A  name  applied  to  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  and  to  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland. 

Low'-land-er,  *.  [Eng.  lowland;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands,  especially  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Highlander. 

*  low  li  hood,  *  low-ly-hede,  *  low-li- 

head,  *.     [Eng.  lowly;    -hood.]     A  humble 
state ;  meekness,  humility. 

"  Who  can  faiue  under  lowlyhede 
Ne  fayleth  not  to  fiude  grace  and  spede. ' 
Chaucer  :  Complaint  of  the  Black  Xniaht. 

*  low'-U-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  lowly  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  lowly  manner ;  humbly. 

2.  Meanly,  basely. 

low '-H  ness,  s.    [Eng.  lowly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lowly; 
humility ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  pride. 

"  With  as  humble  lowlinett  of  mind 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command." 

Shaketp. .  1  Henry  VJ..  T.  k 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu  =  fcw. 


lowly— lozenge 
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*  2.  Meanness,    want   of    dignity  ;    abject 
•tate. 

"They  continued  in  that  lowliness  xintil  the  division 
between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  arose." 
—Spenter  :  State  of  Ireland. 

low'-ly,  a.  k  adv.    [Eng.  low,  a. ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adj. : 

*  1.  Low-lying  ;  not  high,  not  elevated. 

2.  Free    from    pride,    humble  ;     having    a 
humble   opinion    of  one's  self;   not  proud, 
modest. 

"  Take  i»y  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  tor  I  am 
meek  and  im-ly  in  heart."— Matthew  xi.  29. 

3.  Cliai*cterized  by  humility,  humble. 

"  We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  In  a  very  lately  and 
•nbuiissive  manner."— Bacon  :  Jfete  Atlanta. 

4.  Mean,  wanting  in  dignity  or  sublimity. 

"  For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 
The<e  rural  poems,  and  their  lately  strain. 
The  name  of  Varua  oft  inscribed  shall  see.' 

Dryden :  I'iryil ;  Ed.  vl.  12. 

5.  Mean,  low ;  not  high  in  dignity,  condi- 
tion, or  rank. 

6.  Low  in  size,  not  great  or  tall. 

"  As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowly  reed, 
So  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed." 

Canyrete :  Mourning  Mute  of  Alexis. 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  a  lowly  or  humbled  manner  or  state  ; 
humbly. 

"  Tis  better  to  be  lately  born,  . 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'riug  gilef, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shtiketp.  :  JJenry  nil.,  II.  8. 

2.  Humbly,  meekly,  modestly. 

"  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there :  be  lowly  wise." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  ITS. 

*low-ly-hede,  s.    [LOWLIHOOD.] 

*  low'  most,  a.    [Eng.  low ;   -most.]    Lower- 
most, lowest. 


•lown,  'lownc,  s.    [LOON.] 
lownd,  a.    [Louu,  a.]    Sheltered,  calm. 

low  -ness,  *  low-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  low,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The    quality  or    state  of  being  low  in 
height ;   want  or  absence  of  height  with  re- 
spect to  something  else. 

"  Among  the  ignorant  and  simpler  sort  the  loumett 
of  the  water  was  helde  for  a  prodigious  matter.''— 
Bar  He:  Tacitus  ;  Batorie.  p.  152. 

2.  Depression  in  price,  strength,  force,  or 
Intensity  :  as,  lowness  of  the  funds,  the  lowness 
of  the  temperature. 

3.  Depression  in  fortune ;  a  low  condition 
or  state  ;  a  state  of  reduced  fortunes. 

"Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  snch  a  luwnest  but  his  unkind  daughters." 

Slutkap.  :  Lear,  Hi.  4. 

4.  Depression  or  dejection  of  mind  ;    the 
•tate  of  being  low-spirited ;   loss  or  absence 
of  animation  or  spirit. 

"  Hence  that  poverty  and  lovmea  of  spirit  to  which 
•  kingdom  may  be  subject"— Svitft. 

5.  Meanness  of  condition  or  rank  ;  humble- 
ness of  birth. 

6.  Meanness  of  mind,  character,  or  conduct ; 
want  of  dignity  or  principle  ;  baseness. 

"  Dodge  and  palter  in  the  shifts  of  loumett." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  111.  11. 

7.  Want  of  sublimity,  disunity,  or  loftiness 
of  style,  sentiment,  or  diction. 

"  The  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures  and  meta- 
phors to  avoid  that  loumets,  the  more  the  image  would 
be  broken."— rope  :  On  the  Mytsey.  (Postscript.) 

8.  Humility,   meekness,  modesty,    submis- 
siveness. 

9.  Softness  or  gentleness  of  sound  ;  absence 
of  noise  ;  mildness  of  voice  or  utterance. 

10.  Depression  of  sound  :  as,  the  lowness  of 
notes. 

Idw'-ry,  s.     [A  corruption  of  Eng.  laurel  (?).] 
Dot. :  Daphne  Laureola,  the  Spurge  LaureL 

•Itfwt,  s.    [Lour,  *.] 

*  lowt,  v.i.    [Lour,  ».] 

*  lowth,  s.    [Eng.  low,  a. ;  sufT.  -th.]  Lowness. 

Ldx  a,  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  of  Ecuador, 
from  "the  vicinity  of  which  the  finest  cinchona- 
bark  is  said  to  be  exported. 

Loxa  bark,  >• 

Phnnn.  :  One  of  the  three  varieties  of  pale 
cinchona- baik  (q.v.).  Loxa-bark  is  derived 
exclusively  from  Cinchonu  a»ulamineu,  or  from 


it  and  C.  scrobiculata.  The  former  tree  is  cul- 
tivated in  India  at  high  elevations  in  the 
Nilgiri  Hills,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Sikkim. 

Idx-ar'-thrus,  *.  [Gr.  Aof  <*  (loxos)=  oblique, 
and  apdpop  (art/iron)  =  a  joint.] 

Surg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  abnormal  di- 
rection of  a  joint,  caused  neither  by  spasm 
nor  luxation,  as  in  the  varieties  of  talipes,  or 
club-foot,  which  Sauvajre  constituted  a  genua 
of  the  order  Ectopia.  (Mayne.) 

lox'-i-a,  ».  [Gr.  Ao£<k  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
crooked"] 

Ornith.  :  Crossbill ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Loxiuae,  or  the  family  Loxiadse. 
[CROSSBILL.] 

lox-i-I-dw,  lox-I'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  &c.  loxHa) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -adce.} 
Or.nith.  :  The  name  given  by  Vigors,  &c.,  to 
a  family  of  Conirostres.  The  two  mandibles 
cross  at  the  tip,  enabling  the  bird  to  crush 
hard  fir  cones  and  obtain  the  seeds.  Generally 
reduced  to  Loxinae,  a  sub-family  of  Friugillidaa. 
[CROSSBILL.] 

lox-i'-naa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  &c.  lox(ia);  Lat 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
Ornith.:  Crossbills  (q.v.). 

lox'-o  close,  s.  [Gr.  Aofos  (loxos)  =  tians- 
verse,  and  xAdoi  (Woo)  =  to  cleave  ;  Ger.  loxo- 
Idas.} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase  (q.v.),  in 
yellowish  or  grayish-white  crystals,  somewhat 
greasy  in  lustre,  occurring  in  large  crystals 
at  Hammond,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York. 
Named  under  the  supposition  that  the  crystals 
were  peculiar  iu  their  direction  of  cleavage. 

lox'-O-don,  s.  [Gr.  Ao£d«  (loxos)  =  slanting, 
crosswise,  and  oSous  (odous),  genit.  oooiros 
(pdontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sharks,  family  Car- 
charidae.     Locality,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas,  established 
by  Dr.  Falconer.     The  dental  lamellae,  lozenge 
or  diamond-shaped,  do  not  greatly  differ  in 
number  in  the  three  true  molars.     It  contains 
the  African  Elephant,  Elephas  (Loxodon)  afri- 
canus. 

3.  Palasont.  :    ETep/ui*    planifrons    of    the 
Siwalik  formation  [  Upper  Miocene  (?)]  in  India. 
E.  meridionalis,  of  the  European  Pliocene,  and 
the  pigmy  E.  melltensis,  of  the  Post  Pliocene, 
are  of  this  type. 

lox'-o-dont,  a.  &  s.    [LOXODON.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  teeth  as  in  the  sub- 
genus  Loxodon  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  elephant,  recent  or  fossil, 
of  the  sub-genus  Loxodon  (q.v.). 

lox-O-drom'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ao£o?  (loxos)  = 
oblique,  and  6>o/j.o?  (dromus)  —  a  course  ;  Fr. 
loxodromique.]  Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing, 
or  sailing  by  the  rhumb. 

loxodromic-curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  logarithmic  spiral,  it  is  traced 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  a  point 
moving  in  such  a  manner  that  its  path  cuts 
all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle.  In  navi- 
gation the  loxodromic  curve  is  the  same  as 
the  rhumb  line,  and  is  the  path  of  a  ship 
sailing  always  in  the  same  tick.  The  loxo- 
dromic curve  turns  continually  about  the 
pole,  but  does  not  reach  it  till  after  an  infinite 
number  of  turns. 

iSx-d-drom'-IcS,  s.    [LOXODROMIC.]    The  art 

of  oblique  sailing  by  the  loxodromic  curve  or 
rhumb. 

*  lox-od'-rom  ism,  s.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The 
art  or  process  of  tracing  a  loxodromic  curve 
or  line  ;  the  act  or  state  of  moving  as  iu  a 
loxodromic  curve, 

iSx - Sd'- r6 - mjf,  *.  [LOXODROMIC.]  The 
same  as  LOXOIJKOMICS  (q.v.). 

lox-dm'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Aof  <k  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  oij.fj.a.  (omma)  —  the  eye.] 


Allmanni  (Huxley)  is  from  the  Giliverton  Iron- 
stone of  the  Edinburgh  coal  field.  (Quarv 
Jovrn.  Geol.  Soc.  xviii.  291  ;  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep* 
(18T4),  150,  162.) 

I6x  6  ne'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  Ao£<k  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  vyna  (nema)  =  a  thread.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  holostomatous  gas- 
teropods,  family  Pyramidellidie.  It  extend* 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Trias,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Carboniferous.  Known 
species  seventy-five.  The  generic  name  has 
reference  to  the  striae,  witli  which  many  of 
the  species  are  marked.  Loxonema  elf  guns  is 
a  fine  shell,  two  inches  long,  frequent  both  in. 
the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  shales. 

lox-o-so'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  Aofos  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
and  triafia  (sdma)  =  the  body_.] 

Zool.  :  A  marine  genus  of  Bryozoa,  or  Moss- 
animals.  It  lives,  Hxed  by  a  pedal  gland,  on 
the  tails  of  worms.  The  tentacles  are  obliquely- 
developed,  and  the  body  cavity  is  attached. 
to  a  contractile  stem.  There  is  no  stolon. 
(A.  Crane.) 

16"y,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Agric.  :  A  long  narrow  spade,  used  in  stony- 
lands. 

loy'-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  legalis  =  legal  (q.v.)  5 
Sp.  "&  Port,  leal  ;  IteVleale.] 

1.  True  or  faithful  to  one's  sovereign  ;  true 
in  allegiance  ;  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

"  No  English  legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now 
consent  to  be  merely  what  the  legislature  had  been. 
under  the  Tudors."—  Mafaulay  :  mil.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  or  duty  ;  true  to  one's. 
word. 

"And  faithful,  loyal  in  her  Innocence, 
Like  the  brave  lion  slain  in  her  defence." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Haitian*. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  loyalty. 

"The  people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm."— 
Macaulay  :  a  at.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

loyal-hearted,  a.  The  same  as  LOYAL,  & 
(q.v.). 

"  Oil  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung." 

Tennyton  :  In  Jfeinoriam,  clz. 

*  lojf-al-if  m,  s.   [Eng.  loyal;  -ism.]  Loyalty. 

loy'-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ist.]  One  who 
is  loyal  to  his  sovereign  ;  one  who  in  time  or 
revolt  or  revolution  remains  faithful  to  hi» 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign. 

"If,  after  all,  the  loyalists  should  not  be  received. 
Into  the  bosom  of  their  native  country,  Britain  .  .  . 
would  afford  them  an  asylum."—  Beltham:  UUt.  Urea* 
Brit.,  vii.  (an.  1783). 

Idy-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  loyal  ;-ly.]  In  a  loyal 
manner  ;  faithfully. 

"  Cambridge  was  not  less  loyally  disposed."—  Jtfucau- 
Ian:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

loy'-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  loyal;  -ness.]  Tha. 
quafity  or  state  of  being  loyal  ;  loyalty. 

"  So  honorably  and  ioyfully  receiued,  as  eytheir  their- 
If  'dinette  towards  the  Queen's  Majesty  ...  did  ra. 
quire."—  Stow  :  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  15«3). 


al-tjf,  I.    [O.  Fr.   loialteU;  Fr.  loyaute; 
Sp.  lealtad;  Ital.  lealta,  legalita..]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  loyal  ;  faithful  adherence  tx> 
allegiance  ;  faithfulness,  devotion,  constancy. 
"  The  loyalty  of  Locliiel  is  almost  proverbial  :  hut  it. 
was  very  unlike  what  was  called  loyalty  in  England.* 
—  Mucaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

loyalty-loan,  s.  A  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  from  commercial  motives,  but  as  a. 
proof  of  loyalty.  Used  specially  of  a  loart 
opened  in  London  on  Dec.  5,  ITiMi,  when 
within  sixteen  hours  about  £18,000,000  were- 
promised. 

*  loze,  v.t.    [LOSE  (2),  v.] 

"  lOZ  -el,  S.      [LOSEL.] 

I5z-enge,  *  Ids  enge,  *.  [O.  Fr.  losengt,. 
lozenge  (Fr.  losange),  a  wonl  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  Sp.  lozanje,  prob.  from  losa  =  a  flag- 
stone, a  marble-slab,  a  square-stone  used  for 
paving.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  confection,  a  sweetmeat,  so  called  from 
being  originally  made  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge. 

2.  A  small  rhomb-shaped  pane  of  glass  sefc. 
in  a  leaden  frame  for  a  church  window  or 
lattice. 

IL  Technically: 

I.  Geom.  :  An  equilateral  rhomboid  or 
rhombus  ;  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram. 
or  diamond.  [RHOMB.] 


bSil,  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  cshorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  efist.    - 
-clan,    tian  =  «>mi.    -tion,    sion-shun;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  toel, 
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lozenged— lucernaria 


2.  Her. :  A  bearing  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge 
appropriate  to  the  arms  of 
•pinsters  and  widows. 

*  3.  Pharm. :  A  form  of 
medicine   made    in   siu&U 
pieces,    to    be    held     or 
chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
•dissolved. 

*  lozenge-coach,  ».         LOZENGE' 
A  dowager's  carriage.     [LoZKNQE,  *.,  II.  2.] 

lozenge-graver,  .-•. 

Engrav. :  A  graving-tool  the  cross  section  of 
"which  is  of  a  rhomb  or  diamond  shape.  The 
'two  faces  which  meet  to  form  the  belly  of  the 
.graver  have  an  angle  less  than  90°. 

lozenge-mall,  s.    [MASCLED-MAIL.] 

lozenge-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :   An  ornament   inclosing  diamond- 


LOZ  BNGE-MOULDI  NO. 

shaped  panels.     It  is   frequently  found   in 
Norman  architecture. 

lozenge-shaped,  a.  Diamond-shaped ; 
rhomboidal. 

I6z'-enged,  a.  [Eng.  lozeng(e);  -ed.}  Made 
into  the  shape  of  a  lozenge  or  lozenges. 

"  The  lounged  panes  of  a  very  small  latticed  window." 
— C.  Bronti':  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviiL 

loz'-en-gy,  loz  -en-gee,  a.  [Eng.  lozeng(e); 
-V,  -ee.} 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  fleld  or 
any  armorial  charge  which  is  divided  by 
diagonal  lines  transversely  into  equal  parts  or 
lozenges  of  different  tinctures. 

lo-zop'-er-a,  ».  [Gr.  Aofds  (loxos)  =  oblique, 
8ml  Tre'pos  (peras)=  an  end.  (Agassiz.y] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lozoperidae  (q.v.). 

Id-zi-peV-i-dje,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lozoperta) ; 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tortri- 
cina.  The  anterior  wings  are  of  variable 
length,  the  eostse  generally  regularly  arched, 
the  hind  margin  often  oblique,  the  colour 
generally  yellow,  often  with  a  central  fascia. 
Larva  generally  feeding  on  seeds.  Forty-five 
•pecies  are  European  ;  many  of  them  beautiful. 
(Stainton.) 

••  In,  s.    [Loo.] 

"  lub  bard,  *.  &  a.    [LUBBER.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lazy  fellow,  a  lubber. 

"  Their  victuals  those  curmudgeon  lubbardt 
Lock  up  from  my  sight."    Swift :  Apollo  to  the  Dean. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lubberly. 

"Conscioug  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  labour  needs  his  watchful  eye." 

Cowper :  Tatk,  Ui.  400. 

.lub'-ber,  *  lobre,  *  lob  ur,  s.  [Of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Wei.  Hob  —  a  dolt,  a  blockhead ; 
Uabi  —  i\  stripling,  a  looby;  Sw.  dial,  lubber 
^a  thick,  clumsy,  lazy  man.]  A  lazy  clumsy 
fellow;  a  dolt;  an  awkward  lout;  specif., 
applied  by  sailors  to  one  who  does  not  know 
seamanship ;  a  land-lubber. 

"If  you  will  measure  your  lubbcr'i  length  again 
tarry,  but  away."— Shalcetp. :  Lear.  L  4. 

lubber's  hole,  ;-. 

Naut.  :  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  top 
for  those  to  crawl  through  who  are  afraid  to 
«limb  up  by  the  futtock-shrouds. 

"  He  proposed  that  I  should  go  through  lubber'i- 
*ole."—Marryat :  Peter  simple,  ck  vii. 

lubber's  point,  s. 

Naut. :  A  black  vertical  line  drawn  on  the 
Inside  of  the  case  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
This  line,  and  the  pin  on  which  the  card 
turns,  are  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the 
keel  of  the  ship,  and  hence  the  rhumb  oppo- 
site to  the  lubber's  point  shows  the  course  of 
the  ship  at  any  time.  The  lubber's-point, 
however,  deviates  from  its  proper  position 
when  the  ship  is  heeled  over ;  hence,  seamen 
do  not  implicitly  depend  on  it,  as  indeed  its 
name  implies. 


lub   ber  Ii  ness,  s.     [Eng.   lubberly;  -ness.] 
Awkwardness,  clumsiness. 


lub'-ber-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  lubber;  -ly.] 

A.  As   adj. :   Like   a   lubber ;   awkward, 
clumsy,  clownish. 

"I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy."— Shaketp.  : 
Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  v.  S. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  lubberly,  clumsy,  or  awk- 
ward manner ;  clumsily,  awkwardly. 

*  In' -brie,   *  lu -brick,  a.     [Fr.   lubrique; 
Lat.  lubricus  =  slippery,  deceitful,  hazardous  ; 
Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Port,  lubrico.} 

1.  Slippery  ;  having  a  smooth  surface. 

"  Short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float. 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubrtc  tliivat." 

Crathaw:  MusicKt  Duel. 

2.  Uncertain,  unsteady,  changeable. 

"  The  deep  ami  labrick  waves  of  state  and  court."— 
Reliquiae  ,V  oltoni.uux,  p.  2DS. 

3.  Wanton,  1  wd,  lascivious. 

4.  Deceit!  ul,  tricky.  (Ford:  Witch  of  Endor, 
iii.  1.) 

*  lu'-brfc-al,    *  lu'-bric-all,   a.     [Eng. 
lubric  ;  -<il.]    The  same  as  LUBRIC  (q.v.). 

"  What !  shall  thy  lubricall  and  glibberie  muse 
Live,  as  she  were  defunct." 

Ben  Junton  :  Poetaster,  v.  8. 

lU'-bli-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lubricans,  pr.  par. 
of  lubrico  —  to  make  slippery ;  lubricus  = 
slippery ;  Ital.  lubricants.] 
t  A.  As  adj. :  Lubricating. 
B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  used  to  diminish 
friction  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery. 
The  requisites  of  a  good  lubricant  are  that  it 
must  endure  the  heat  even  of  melted  lead, 
without  change,  in  order  to  stand  friction  arid 
lubricate  the  cylinders  of  steam-engines.  Lu- 
bricants must  be  fixed  and  not  volatile  oils, 
as  produced  by  destructive  distillation,  other- 
wise they  are  decomposed  by  friction,  and 
burnt  or  dried  up.  They  must  not  show  or 
possess  any  acid  reaction,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  otherwise  the  bolts  are  cut  in  the 
steam-chest,  and  the  iron,  particularly 
wrought-iron,  is  made  porous.  They  must 
possess  a  sufficient  power  of  tenacity  without 
oxidation,  otherwise  they  will  thicken. 

lu'-brl-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  lubricatus,  pa.  par. 
of  lubrico  =  to  make  slippery  ;  lubricus  = 
slippery  ;  Ital.  lubricare ;  Sp.  lubricar,  lubri- 
ficar;  Fr.  lubrifier.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  smooth  and  slippery,  so 
as  to  diminish  friction  ;  to  rub  or  smear  with 
some  greasy  substance. 

"  For  not  only  both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubri- 
cating nature,  but  there  is  this  advantage  gained  from 
their  composition,  that  they  do  mutually  improve 
one  another. '— Kay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  make  smooth  ;  to  smoothen,  to 
make  easy. 

lubricating  oil,  ».  Any  vegetable  or 
mineral  oil  that  can  be  used  for  lubrication. 

*  lu'-tri-Cate,  o.    [LUBRICATE,  ».]    Slippery. 
lu-bri-ca'-tion,  s.    [LUBRICATE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  lubricating  or  making  smooth 
and  slippery. 

"  Secondly,  by  the  healing  lubrication  of  the  mucil- 
age."—ftifey  :  If  at.  Theol.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  lubricant. 
lu'-bri-ca-tor,  s.    [Eng.  lubricate) ;  -or.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
lubricates. 

"  It  [water]  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great 
revolver  of  spasms,  anil  lubricator  of  the  fibres."— 
Burke  :  On  the  Sublime  t  Beautiful,  pt  iv.,  j  21. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam-engin. :   An  oil  cup  or  other  con- 
trivance for  supplying  oil  or  grease  to  rubbing 
surfaces,  in  order  to  diminish  friction. 

2.  Shafting  :  A  pivoted  disc  in  a  cup  below 
the  lower  journal-box  is  revolved  by  contact 
with  the  under  side  of  the  shaft,  and  carries 
up  oil  to  lubricate  the  latter. 

3.  Vehic. :  The  ordinary  mode  of  lubricating 
carriage  or  waggon  axles  is  by  placing  grease 
on  the  spindle  and  then  putting  on  the  wheel, 
giving  it  a  few  revolution  before  lowering  it 
again  to  the  ground.     The  grooves  in  the  box 
of  the  hub  form  pockets  in  which  the  grease 
collects,   and    from   which  it  passes  to  the 
spindle  as  it  gradually  wastes  away. 

4.  Ordn. :  An  arrangement  for  lubricating 
and  cleaning  the  grooves  of  rifled  guns. 


( 1U  -  briy- 1  -  tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  lubricus  m 
smooth,  slippery.]  To  make  smooth  or  slip. 
pery.  (Kersey.) 

'lii-bric'-i-ty,     ».       [Fr.    lubricite,    from 
Lat.  lubricus  =  slippery  ;  Ital.  lubricita;  Sp. 
lubricidad.] 
L  Literally: 
1.  Smoothness  of  surface  ;  slipperiness. 


2.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part  or  to 
facilitate  motion  by  diminishing  the  friction 
between  parts  in  contact. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

"  The  politician  is  not  discouraged  at  tbe  inconstancy 
of  human  affairs,  and  tlie  lubricity  of  his  subject."— 
Olanvitl:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxiy. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  lewdness,  incontinency, 
unehastity. 

"  A»  if  wantonness  and  lubricity  were  essential  to 
that  poem,  which  ought  in  all  to  be  avoided."— Drydtn. 

*  lu'-brl-COUS,    a.      [Lat.    lubricv*  =  slip- 
pery, deceitful,  hazardous.] 

1.  Lit. :  Slippery,  smooth. 

"The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricant  t* 
well  as  tine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the  tubes  of 
vegetables."—  Woodward:  Nat.  ffist. 

2.  Fig.  :  Uncertain,  unsteady,  unstable. 

"  Much  less  shall  I  positively  determine  any  thing 
in  matters  so  lubricous  and  uncertain."— OlannU  : 
Pre-existence  of  Soult,  ch.  xii. 

*  lu  brl-fac'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  lubricus=smooiht 

slippery,  and/acto=tomake.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  lubricating  or  making  smooth. 

"  The  sixth  cause  is  lubrif action  and  relaxation."— 
Bacon  :  it  at.  Hitt.,  j  41. 

*  lu  bri  fi-ca  -tion,     *.      [LUBRIFACTION.] 
The  same  as  LUBRIFACTION  (q.v.). 

"  A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunction  and 
lubrijlcation  of  the  heads  of  the  bones. "— Ray :  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

lu-can'-i-dsB,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  lucan(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Stag  Beetles ;  a  family  of  lamelli- 
corn  beetles.  Distinguished  from  the  Scara- 
beidae  by  having  the  leaflets  of  the  antennal 
club  fixed  instead  of  moveable,  and  greatly 
projecting  jaws.  About  550  species  have  been 
described.  They  most  aboiiiifrin  well-wooded 
tropical  countries.  Only  three  are  British  : 
Lucanus  cervus,  Dorcas  parallelopipedus,  and 
Sinodendron  cylindricum. 

lu-ca' -nus,  s.    [Lat.  luca  =  the  stag  beetle 
(see  def.).J 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Lucanidse  (q.v.).  Lucanus  cervus  is  the  Stag- 
beetle  (q.v.). 

*  lu-carne',  *.     [Fr.,  from   Lat.   lucenia  =  • 
lamp  ;  luceo  =  to  shine.]    A  dormer ;  a  garret 
window. 

*  lu-cayne,  s.    [LUCARNE.] 

luce,  s.    [Lat.  lucius.]    A  pike  full  grown  ;  ft 
hsh  used  as  an  armorial  bearing. 


of  Winator,  L  1. 

*  lu'-9en-9y,  s.    [Eng.  lucen(t) ;  -cy.]    Bright- 
ness, lustre. 

"A  name   of   some   note   and    lucency."—Carl)/lt: 
French  devolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  lu    9ent,  a.     [Lat.  lucens,  pr.  par.  of  luceo  m 
to  shine.]    Shining,  bright,  resplendent. 

"Some  weeks  have  passed  since  last  I  saw  the  spin 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected." 

Keat> :  To  Charlet  Cowden  Clark*. 

lu-jeV-nal,  a.  [Lat.  lucerna=a.  lamp.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lamp  or  other  artificial  light. 
Specif,  applied  to  a  microscope  in  which 
the  object  to  be  examined  is  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp.  The  object  is  placed  in  a 
sliding  tube  between  the  lens  and  the  lamp, 
which  is  contained  in  a  box.  The  image  ia 
received  on  a  screen  or  plate  of  ground  glass. 

lu-5er-nar'-i-a,  ».  [Lat.  lueerna  =  &  lamp.] 
Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Lucer- 
nariad«.  The  body  is  campanulate,  attached 
proximally  at  its  smaller  extremity  by  a 
hydrorhiza.  When  detached  the  animal  swims 
rapidly  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  umbrella,  around  the  margin 
of  which  are  tufts  of  short  tentacular  por- 
cesses,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  polypite  with  a 
quadrangular  four-lobed  mouth. 


fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
'  or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  -  kw. 


lucernariadae— luciosoma 
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Iu-5er-na-ri-a-da9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lucer- 
nari(«);  "Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -ados.] 

Zool.:  Sea-nettles,  Sea-blubbers.  An  order 
of  the  legion  or  sub-class  Lucemarida.  It  in- 
cludes those  Lucemarida,  which  have  only  a 
single  polypite,  are  lixed  by  a  proximal  hydrp- 
rhiza,  and  possess  short  tentacles  on  the  margin 
of  the  umbrella.  (Nicliolson.)  [PELxaiD.fi.] 

lu-^er-n&r'-I-da.  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  lucer- 
,    nar(ia);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-class  or  legion  of  Hydrozoa, 
denned  by  Greene  as  having  the  base  of  the 
hydrosoma  developed  into  an  umbrella,  in 
the  walls  of  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  produced.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders  : 
Lucernariadap,  Pelagidae,  and  Rhizostomidse. 

Ifi-cer1 -na-roid,  s.  [Kng.,  &c.  lucernar(ia), 
and  Gr.  efios  (eidos)  =  form,  resemblance.] 

Zool. :  A  reproductive  zooid  of  any  of  the 
Lucemarida. 

"The  hyJra-tuba  thus  constitutes  the  fixed  lucer- 
nnroid  or  trophosome  of  one  o<  the  Rhizostomatie."— 
Jfii-holton :  Zool.  led.  1878),  p.  1.13. 

lucerne',  s.  [Fr.  luzerne,  from  Languedoc 
patois,  lauserda.  Littre  considers  that  the 
French  word  came  from  the  English,  and 
•ays  that  the  remote  origin  is  unknown.] 

Bet. :  Medicago  sativa.  It  is  a  deep-rooting 
clover-like  perennial  plant,  with  spikes  of 
blue  or  violet  flowers.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
as  a  fodder  plant  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere  in  North  and 
South  America,  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

If  Swiss  Lucerne  is  Medicago  falcata.  It  is  a 
coarse  plant  cultivated  on  some  poor  soil  in 
Switzerland. 

Lu'-9i-an-Ists,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Semi-Arians,  claim- 
ing Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  as  their 
founder.  (Shipley.) 

ifi.  -$ld,  a.  [Lat.  lucidus,  from  luceo  =  to  shine, 
lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light ;  Fr.  lucide;  Ital. 
A  Sp.  lucido.} 

I.  Lit. :  Bright,  shining,  resplendent,  ra- 
diant. 

»  "  A  worm  .  .  . 

That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam." 

Cowper:  Wow-worm. 
1L  Figuratively  : 
L  Clear,  pellucid,  transparent. 

"  Fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  hank* 
Of  Abbana  and  Fharphar,  lucid  streams." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  W>. 

t.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect; 
dear :  not  darkened  or  confused  by  madness 
Or  delirium. 
3.  Plain,  clear,  easily  understood,  distinct 

"Our  prose  became  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative."— Macau- 
lay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

lucid  interval,  *. 

tied.  Juris. :  A  lucid  interval  is  not  a  mere 
cessation  of  the  violent  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
order, but  an  interval  in  which  the  mind, 
having  thrown  off  the  disease,  has  recovered 
its  general  habit.  The  party  must  be  capable 
of  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  what  he  is 
doing,  and  his  state  of  mind  such  that  any 
indifferent  person  would  think  him  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs.  (Collinson :  On 
Lunacy,  p.  39). 

^J  The  expression  lucid  interval  was  formerly 
used  less  specifically  than  now,  being  em- 
ployed of  remissions  or  intermissions  of  sick- 
ness, (be. 

"  The  Devil  heaped  afflictions  on  him  [the  patriarch 
Jobl  allowing  him  no  lucidintemaU." — Fuller:  PisgaJt 
Sight,  bk.  iv.,  cb,  vi. 

lft-9ld'-I-ty\  s.     [Fr.  lucidlte.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lucid,  bright. 
or  shining  ;  splendour,  brightness.   (Lit.  <&Jig.) 

"  Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control. 
His  sad  lucidity  of  soul. " 

Matthew  Arnold :  Ketignatian. 

2.  Clearness  of  style  or  arrangement  ;   in- 
telligibility, plainness. 

lu'-9ld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lucid  ;  -ly.]  In  a  lucid 
manner ;  plainly,  clearly,  intelligibly. 

*'  He  argued  the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no 
doubt  lucidly  and  lorclbly."— Jtacaulay :  Silt.  Eng., 
ctuxxlT. 

lu'-9*d-ness,  *.  [Eng.  lurid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lucid ;  lucidity,  in- 
telligibility. 

"The  smoothness  and  lucidnett  of  glass.  *c."— 
Xountague:  Demute  F.unyet,  pt  t.  tr.  SO,  {  1. 


lu'-ci-fer,  s.      [Lat.,  as  adj.  =  light-bringing, 
as   subst.  ,   lucifer  =  light-bringer,    from  lux 
(genit.  lucis)  =  light,  and  fero,  to  bring.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  ft, 

2.  A  lucifer  match  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Astron.  :  An  ancient  name  for  Venus,  when 
the  Morning  Star,  as  distinguished  from  Hes- 
perus, when  it  is  the  evening  one. 

2.  Script.  :  A  name  symbolically  applied  to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  SOB 
of  the  momlug.  "—Itaialt  xiv.  12. 

3.  Poet.   <f>  Hist.  :  A  name  for  Satan.     It 
arose  because  Tertullian,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  others,    misinterpreted  the   passage    in 
Isaiah  of  Satan.     (Cf.  Isa.  xiv.  12  with  Luke 
x.  18  ;  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2.) 

"  When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again." 

Sluikesp.  :  Henry  VIII..  iii.  4. 

f  Some  of  the  reckless  soldiers  who  followed 
Claverhouse  assumed  the  name. 

"The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Lambs  of  Klrke, 
and  by  the  Beelzebubs  and  Luciferi  of  Dundee."— 
Jtacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

4.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Trochilidie,  estab- 
lished by  Lesson. 

lucifer-match,  s.  Originally  a  match 
tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  inflamed  by  friction 
upon  a  piece  of  emery-paper.  These  were  super- 
seded by  mixtures  containing  phosphorus. 

Lucifer-match  disease  : 

Path.  :  Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
during  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 
It  has  been  especially  described  by  Von 
Bibra  and  Geist,  who  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  disease  at  the  large 
manufactories  at  Nuremberg. 

"This  Indfer-match  ditfnsr.  was  some  years  ago 
very  frequent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures,  is  now  much  more  rarely  met 
with,"—  Ericlaen:  Surgery  led.  Beck),  ii.  677. 

liU-cI-feY-i-an,  a.  A  ».    [Eng.  Lucifer  ;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer. 
2.  Church  Hist.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  Luciferians. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Followers  of  Lucifer,  a 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the 
clergy  who  had  conformed  to  the  Arian  doc- 
trines, and  whom  a  Synod  of  Alexandria  (A.D. 
352),  had  resolved  to  re-admit  into  the  Church, 
on  their  openly  acknowledging  their  errors. 
The  Luciferians  are  little  heard  of  after  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 


r-ite,  s.    [Eng.  Lucifer;  -ite.] 
Church  Hist.  :  The  same  as  LuciFERlAu(q.v.). 

lu-flf  '-er-otis,  *  lu-$if  '-er-tts,  a.  [Lat 
Ivcifer,  from  lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -out.] 

1.  Bearing  or  giving  light. 

"  To  call  our  luciftroui  matter  a  self-shining  nib- 
stance."—  Boyfo:  Workt,  iv.  SM. 

2.  Making  plain  or  clear;  affording  means 
of  discovery. 

3.  Devilish. 


*  lU-9lf -er-OUS-ly;  adv.  [Eng.  luciferous; 
-ly.]  In  a  luciferous  manner;  so  as  to  give 
light  or  enlighten. 

"  That  which  looks  most  luciferoutl*/  or  influeu  tially 
into  goodness."— Browne :  CHriuian  Morality,  iii  a. 

»lu-clf'-lc,  »lu-cir-lck,  o.  [Lat.  luciflcus, 
from  lux  (genit  lucis)  =  light,  and  facio  =  to 
make;  Fr.  lucifique;  Sp.  lucijico.]  Making  or 
producing  light. 


*  lu'-cl-form,  a.  [Lat.  lux  (genit  lucis)  = 
light,  and  forma = form,  shape.  ]  Of  the  form  or 
appearance  of  light,  resembling  light 

"  A  chariot  which  is  not  unfitly  .    .    .    a  luci/orm 
•ethereal  vehicle."— Berkeley  :  Sirii,  }  171. 

*lu-cir-ri-an,a.    [Eng.  lucifer ; -ian.]    Luci- 

ferian,  satanic. 

lu-clf -u-ga,  (pi.   lu-ctt'-u-gtB,  «.    [Lat 

lucifugus  =  shunning  the    light :    lux  (genit 
lucis)  —  light,  and  fugio  =  to  fly  from.] 


1.  Ichthy.  (Sing.):   A  «euus  of  Ophidiids* 
(q.v.).  The  eye  is  absent,  or  quite  rudimentary, 
and  covered  by  the  skin.  There  are  no  barbels, 

'  but  in  their  steail  are  numerous  minute  cili» 
or  tubercles.  Habitat,  subterranean  water* 
of  caves  in  Cuba.  (Giinther.) 

2.  Zool.  (PI.) :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Blattidie,  because  of  their  nocturnal  habits, 
and,   possibly,   with   a  remembrance  of   th» 
"  lucifugie  blattte  "  of  Virgil  (Georgic  iv.  243). 

lu-fim'-e-ter,  s.  [l-it.  lux  (genit.  lucis)  =s 
light,  and  Gr.  /tcVooi<  (metron)  =  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light ;  a  photometer. 

Lu-ci  -na,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  goddess  that  brings 
to  light,  an  epithet  of  Juno  and  of  Diana,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth, 
of  children.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  lamelli- 
branchiate    family    Lueiuidae    (q.v.).      Shell 
white,  margins  smooth  or  flnely-crenulated  ; 
umboues  small  and  compressed ;  the  ligament 
concealed ;  hinge-teeth  lateral.  Habitat,  tropi- 
cal and  temperate  seas,  on  sandy  and  muddy 
bottoms,  ranging  from  low-water  to  aliout  20O 
fathoms.    Known  species  70,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

2.  Pal&ont. :  Known  species  250,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  till  now.    (S.  P.   Woodward.) 
The   genus    is    abundantly    represented    in, 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

lu-cIn'-i-d-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  luciit(a) ;  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  marine  family  of  lamellibran- 
chiata,  section  Siphonida,  sub-section  Inte- 
gropallialia.     The  valves    of  the   shell   ar» 
circular,  closely-fitting,  and  unattached ;  the 
surface  of  the  shell  is  dull ;  the  foot  is  long 
and  cylindrical. 

2.  Palceont. :    Principally   Secondary   and 
Tertiary,  representatives  from  Palaeozoic  times) 
being  doubtfully  referred  to  this  family. 

lii-ci  nop -sis,  s.  [Lat.  lucin(a)  (q.v>;  <Jr. 
o«fus  (opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

1.  Zool. :    A   genus   of  Molluscs,    family 
Veneridse.      It  has  a  thin  lenticular  shell. 
Known   recent   species,    ten    from   Britain. 
North  America,  &c. 

2.  Palceont. :  Ten  species  from  the  Pliocene 
onward. 

lu-^I-o-,  pref.  [Lat.  lucius  =  a  fish,  probably 
the  pike.]  Resembling,  or  having  some  at 
the  characteristics  of  Esox  lucius,  the  Pike 

(q.v.). 

lu  9!  6  ce  phal  i-dsa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
luciocephal(us) ;  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ichthy. :  Pike-heads ;  a  family  of  Teleostean 
fishes,  division  Acanthopterygii  Labyrinthi- 
branchii.  Body  elongate,  covered  with  scales 
of  moderate  size ;  lateral  line  present ;  sii|  «r- 
branchial  organ  formed  by  two  branchial 
arches  dilated  into  a  membrane.  One  short 
dorsal  tin  ;  no  dorsal  or  anal  spines ;  ventral* 
of  one  spine  and  five  rays  ;  no  air-bladder. 

lu  91  6  9eph  a-lus,  5.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and 
Gr.  ««<>aXi}  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  tht 
family  Luciocephalidse  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a 
single  fresh-water  species,  Luciocephalus  put- 
cher,  from  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 

lu-^I-O-go'-bi-iis,  «.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Lat. 
gob  ins  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiids* 
(q.v.). 

lu-<jl  6  per  -ca,  i.     [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Lat. 

perca  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  Pike-perches,  a  genus  of  Fishes, 
family  Percidse,  inhabitants  of  many  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  northern  temperate  zoua. 
Lucioperca  sandra,  the  Giant  Perch,  is  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Europe. 
Greenish-olive  above,  banded  with  brown; 
white  below;  length,  from  three  to  four  feet 
It  has  been  recommended  for  acclimatization 
in  England;  but,  though  valuable  for  tha 
table,  it  is  voracious  and  extremely  destruc- 
tive of  smaller  fishes.  (Giinther.) 

lu-<jI-£-so -ma,  i.  [Pref.  lucio-,  and  Gr. 
oupa  (soma)  =.  the  body.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Indian  Fishes,  family 
Cyprinidae.  (Giinther.) 


bftl.  boj^:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  «h<",  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist     ph  =  f* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  shun,    -eious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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luciotrutta— ludiflcation 


lu-91-o-trut-ta,  s.  [Pref.  ludo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  trutta  =  a  trout.] 

Ichthy. :  Agenus  of  Fishes,  family  Salmonidae. 
(Giinther.) 

luck,  *  Ink,  *  lukke, *.  [O.  Fris.  luk ;  Dut. 
luk,  geluk ;  Sw.  lycka;  Dan.  lykke ;  Ger. 
0Zi<c/c  (contr.  from  M.  H.  Ger.  geliick.).  The 
original  sense  is  enticement  or  favour  :  Dut. 
lokken  =  to  entice  ;  Sw.  locka  ;  Dan.  lokke ; 
Ger.  locken;  M.  H.  Ger.  Micken;  O.  H.  Ger. 
luccken.] 

1.  Chance,  accident,  hap ;  that  which  hap- 
pens to  any  one,  whether  for  good  or  ill :  as, 
good  luck,  bad  luck,  &c. 

"You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  JVighfl  Dream,  ii.  L 

2.  Good    fortune ;    success ;    a    favourable 
issue  or  combination  of  circumstances :  as,  To 
have  a  run  of  luck. 

luck-penny,  s.  A  small  return  for  luck 
to  the  buyer  by  the  person  who  receives  money 
on  a  sale  or  contract. 

1       "  Didn't  I  five  fifteen  guineas  (or  him,  barring  the 
luck-penny  I  —  Mitt  Edgeviorth:  Bnnui,  ch.  vi. 

*  luck-stroken,  a.  Having  received  the 
luck-penny. 

"  Luck-ttroken  In  thy  fist."     Ball :  Satira,  II.  r.  IT. 

Itick'-en,  a.  [A.  S.  lucan  —  to  lock.  ]  Locked ; 
hence,  closed,  shut-up,  contracted;  webbed. 
(Scotch.) 

luck  -ie,  *.    [LUCKY,  ».] 

Itick'-I-ly,  *  luok-i-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  lucky; 
-ly.]  In  a  lucky  manner  ;  fortunately  ;  by 
good  hap  or  fortune. 

"  It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with 
all  his  skill  could  not  form."— Dry  den :  Dufresnoy. 

luck'-i-ness,  *.  [Eng.  lucky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lucky;  good  luck, 
good  hap. 

Itick'-lte,  *.  [Named  after  the  silver  mine 
"  Lucky  Boy ;"  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  melanterite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  irregular  striated  prisms.  Colourless 
or  slightly  bluish.  Analysis  gave  :  sulphuric 
acid,  26'3 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  21'7 ;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  1*9  ;  magnesia,  0  2  ;  lime,  0'5  ; 
water  [42-2] ;  insoluble,  7 -2.  Calculated  for- 
mula (Fe  Min)  SO4  +  7  aq.  From  ButterHeld 
Canon,  Utah. 

ltick  less,  a.  [Eng.  luck;  -Jess.]  Without 
luck  ;  unlucky,  un propitious,  unfortunate  ; 
not  lucky  or  fortunate.  . 

"By  others  dreaded  as  the  lucMeu  thrall 
Of  subterranean  spirits." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  hk.  vi. 

luck'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  luckless;  -ly.]  In 
a  luckless  manner  ;  unluckily,  unfortunately. 

luck'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  luckless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luckless ;  want  of  luck. 

* luck'-lSst,  a.  [Eng.  luck;  -lest  =  least.] 
Most  unlucky. 

>      "  Mine  Is  the  luckiest  lot."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  p.  202. 

*  lftck'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  luck ;  -ly.]  Lucky,  pros- 
perous. 

"  Their  luddy  proceedings  In  thi»  world."— Adamt  : 
Worki,  I  308. 

luck  y,  a,  &  adv.    [Eng.  luck;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fortunate,  successful ;  favoured  by  luck  ; 
meeting  with  luck  or  success. 

"  Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart."  Additon:  Cato. 

2.  Producing  or  attended  with  luck  or  for- 
tunate results ;  fortunate,  auspicious. 

"  What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain?" 

Scott  .•  Kokeby,  vi.  «. 

3.  Bulky,  full,  abundant :  as,  lucky  measure. 
{Scotch.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Too  much ;  to  excess ;  exces- 
sively :  as,  lucky  harsh.    (Scotch.) 

If  To  cut  one's  lucky :  To  run  away ;  to  de- 
camp. (Slang.) 

lucky-dad,  lucky-dad  die, «.  A  grand- 
father. (Scotch.) 

lucky-hood,  s.    The  caul.    (Dunglison.) 
lucky-minnie,  s.  Agrandraother.  (Scotch.) 

luck  y,  luck  -ie,  s.  [Prob.  from  the  adj.]  A 
goody,  a  gammer,  a  grandam,  a  midwife  ; 
an  old  woman. 

"Luckie  Uowatsou  Is  very  expeditious."— Scott:  Ouy 
Jlaiuiering,  ch.  iii. 


lu'-cra-tive,  a.  [Fr.  lucratif,  from  Lat.  lu- 
crativus,  from  lucrum  =  gain ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  lucra- 

tivo.]      [LlICBE.] 

1.  Yielding  or  producing  gain  ;  gainful,  pro- 
fitable ;  bringing  in  money. 

"  Retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative 
posts  from  which  the  laws  excluded  him."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Greedy  of  gain. 

"  As  the  most  part  of  our  lucrative  lawyers  doe  use." 
—Latimer :  Worki,  i.  110. 

lucrative-succession,  s. 

Scots  Laws :  A  passive  title  whereby  an  heir- 
apparent  who  accepts  gratuitously  of  a  grant 
from  his  ancestor  of  any  part,  however  small, 
of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  to  succeed  as  heir, 
is  thereby  subjected  to  the  payment  of  all  the 
debts  of  the  ancestor  contracted  prior  to  the 
grant. 

lu'-cra-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  lucrative  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  lucrative  manner ;  profitably,  gainfully. 

lu'-cre  (ere  as  kcr),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  lu- 
crum =  gain,  profit.]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advan- 
tage. (It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  For  proflt  and  lucre  all  things  are  set  to  sale." — 
ffolinshed  :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xlvi. 

*  lu-crif  '-er-ous,  a.     [Lat.  lucrum  =  gain, 
and/ero  =  to  bring,  to  bear.]    Producing  gain 
or  profit ;  profitable,  gainful. 

"To  kaepthis  experiment  from  being  as  generally 
useful,  as  perhaps  It  will  prove  lucriferout.  —  Boyle  : 
Worki,  iii.  148. 

*  lu-crff -Ic,  a.    [Lat.  lucrificus,  from  lucrum, 
=  gain  ;  and  facio  =  to  make.]    Producing  or 
yielding  gain  or  profit. 

*  lu'-crous,  a.     [Lat.  lucrosus,  from  lucrum  = 
gain.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  gain  or  profit. 

"  Me  (humbler  lot  I)  let  blameless  bliss  engage,  .  .  . 
Free  from  the  muckworm  miser's  lucrnus  rage." 

Cooper  :  Tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

*  luc-ta'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  hictatio,  from  luctatus, 
pa.  par.  of  luctor  =  to  struggle.]    A  striving  ; 
a  struggle;  an  effort,  a  contest. 

*  luc'-tn-al,  a.     [Lat.  luctus,  from  lugeo  =  to 
grieve.]    Producing  grief ;  sad,  saddening. 

*  lu'-cu-brate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  lucubratus,  pa. 
par.  of  lucubro  =  to  bring  in  lamps,  to  work 
by  lamplight ;  *lucvbrum,  a  dimin.  from  lux 
(genit.  lucis)  —  light.  ] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  watch  ;  to  study  by  night 
or  by  lamplight. 

"  To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep." 

Byron  :  Curse  of  Minerva. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  compose  or  elaborate,  as  by 
night-study. 

lu-cu-bra'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  lucubratio  =  a 
working  by  lamplight  ;  night-work  ;  Fr.  lu- 
cubration ;  Sp.  lucubracion  ;  Ital.  lucubra- 
zione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  studying  by  lamp  or  candle- 
light ;  night-work,  night-study. 

"  By  continual  7«e«6raf  ion  he  diligently  ran  through 
all  the  forms  of  logic  and  philosophy."—  Wood :  Atheu. 
Oxon.,  voL  ii. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  in  night-work  ;  a 
literary  composition  or  effusion  of  any  kind. 

"  The  meerest  trifles  I  overwrote  are  serious  philoso- 
phical lucubrations."— Swift  :  To  Pope,  Aug.  28,  1731. 

*  lu'-cu-bra-tor,  s.    [Eng.  lucubrat(e);  -or.] 
One  who  makes  lucubrations. 

*  lu'-cn-bra-tdr-y\  a.    [Lat.  lucubratorius, 
from  Incubror  =  to  lucubrate  (q.v.).J     Com- 
posed by  candle-light,   or  night-study ;  per- 
taining to  night-study. 

"You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 
candle  at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  !ucnbratory  to 
your  friend."— Pope :  To  Mr.  Cromwell,  Dec.  21, 1711. 

lu'-cule,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  *  lucula,  dimin. 
of  lux  (genit.  lucis)  =  light.] 
Astron. :  A  luminous  spot  on  the  sun. 

*  lu'-cu-lent,  a.    [Lat.  Inculentus,  from  luceo 
=  to  shine  ;  Ital.  lucvlento.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent,  lucid,  pellucid. 

"  iucM/en«  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow."      Thornton :  Winter,  HO. 

2.  Fair. 

"  Most  debonaire  and  luculent  lady." 
Ben  Jonson  :  Every  Han  out  of  hit  Humour,  1L  S. 

3.  Clear,  evident,  plain,   manifest,  unmis- 
takable. 


religion  hath."—  Booker:  Ecclct.  Polity,  bk. 

*  lu'-cu-lent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  luculent;  -lyj 
In  a  luculent,  lucid,  or  clear  manner. 


lu-cu'-li-a,  s.     [Named  after  Luculi  Swa  of 

Nepal.     (London).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rubiaceae.  Luculia.  gratis- 
sima  grows  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
Gamble  says  that  it  is  used  iu"  dyeing. 

lU-CUl'-lite,  s.  [Fr.  lucullite.  Named  after 
Lucullus,  a  wealthy  Roman  Consul,  noted  for 
his  luxury,  who  is  said  to  have  admired  it ; 
Ger.  lucullan.] 

Petrol.  &  Comm. ;  A  variety  of  limestone  cut 
and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 

lu  cu-ma,  s.  [The  name  of  one  species  in 
Peru.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotaceae.  It  consists  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  species  of  milky  trees, 
with  leathery  leaves,  and  large,  roundish, 
pulpy  fruits,  and  clustered  flowers,  growing 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Lucuma 
mammosum  is  the  Marmalade  or  Natural 
Marmalade  of  the  West  Indies.  L.  Caimito,  of 
Peru,  has  smaller  fruit,  but  is  of  better  flavour. 

Lu  cu  mo  (pi.  Lu  -cu  moes,  Lu  cu- 
mon'-es),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Etrus.  lauchme  = 
one  inspired.] 

Class.  Antiq. :  An  appellation  of  the  Etruscan 
princes  and  priests,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patriciiis  =  of  the  rank  of  the  Conscript 
Fathers  ;  hence,  noble.  The  Romans  mistook 
this  title  of  dignity  for  a  proper  name,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  son  of  Demaratus  of  Cor- 
inth, afterwards  Tarquinius  Priscus,  King  of 
Rome. 

"  What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next, 
To  taste  our  Rom.-m  cheer  ?" 

Macaulay :  fforatiui,  xlr. 

*  lu'-gy,  S.     [LUCE.] 

t  Lud'-dism,  s.  [LUDDITES.]  The  views  and 
procedure  of  the  Luddites. 

Liid'  dite,  a.  &  s.  [According  to  Miss  Mar- 
ti neau,  from  the  name  of  an  imbecile,  Ned 
Lud,  who,  being  tormented  by  boys,  chased 
some  of  them  into  a  house,  and  there  broke 
some  stocking-frames.  This  was  thirty  years 
before  the  Luddite  commotions.  The  Luddites 
called  their  mythical  leader  General  or  Captain 
Ludd,  reviving  the  name  of  the  imbecile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  Luddites.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Hist.  (PL):  A  band  of  operatives  who  broke 
out  in  a  riot  at  Nottingham  on  Nov.  10,  1811, 
with  the  object  of  destroying  some  improved 
machinery  for  stocking-weaving.  They  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  Derby  and  Leicester, 
everywhere  destroying  stocking-frames.  On 
July  24,  1812,  Parliament  granted  additional 
powers  for  dealing  with  them.  The  militia 
were  called  out.  Fourteen  of  the  leaders  were 
executed  at  York  in  1813.  The  Luddites  rose 
again  in  1814  and  1816,  and  more  of  them  were 
executed  at  Derby  in  1817. 

*  lu-dlb'-rf-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ludibriosus,  from 
ludibrium  —  mockery,  derision,  from  Z?«h(s:= 
game,  sport.]   Ridiculous,  laughable,  sportive, 
wanton.     (Bramhall :   Consec.  of  Bishops,   ch, 
iii.,  p.  75.) 

*  lu  di  bund' -ness,  s.    [Lat.  ludibundus  ^ 
sportive,  playful ;  ludus  =  game,  sport ;  ludo 
=  to  play.]    Sportiveness,  playfulness. 

"  That  lndibundiifi.1  of  nature  in  her  gamaceons  and 
like  sportful  and  ludicrous  productions."— B.  More: 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv.,  §  14. 

lu'-di-crous,  a.    [Lat.  ludicrus,  from  ludvs= 
play  ;  ludo  —  to  play  ;  Ital.  ludicro.]    Ridicu- 
lous, laughable,  comical ;  exciting  or  tending 
to  excite  laughter  without  scorn  or  contempt. 
"  Nor  did  the  world  find  anything  ludicrout  iu  tba 
pomp."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

lu'-dl-CTOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ludicrous;  -ly.} 
In  a  ludicrous  manner  or  degree;  ridiculously, 
comically,  laughably. 

"That  sum  might  seem  ludicroudy  small."— J/oo- 
aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

lu  di  -  crous  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  ludicrous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ludicrous  ; 
ridiculousness. 

"The  ludicrousnets  and  f ugitiveness  of  our  wanton 
reason."—//;  More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch,  L 

*  lu-di-fi-ca'-tton,  ».    [Lat.  ludificatio,  from 
ludificatus,    pa.   par.  of   ludificor  =  to   make 
sport  of :  ludus  =  game,  sport,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]     The  act  of  mocking,  deriding,    or 
making  sport  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"This  ludiftmtion  and  injurious  dealing."— Baker: 
King  John  (an.  12H). 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kr\  , 
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